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PREFACE. 


Primarily  the  aim  of  this  Handy-book  is  to  entertain.  If  it  suc- 
ceeds in  instructing  as  well,  there  is  no  harm  done.  But  a  sugar  coat- 
ing of  grateful  gust  has  been  quite  as  much  an  object  with  the  compiler 
as  the  tonic  which  it  may  envelop. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  so  large  a  field  as  is  afforded  by  the  curiosities 
of  literature  the  embarrassment  has  been  mainly  that  of  riches.  No 
single  volume  nor  a  dozen  volumes  of  this  size  could  exhaust  the 
material.  Nevertheless,  if  the  compiler  has  been  even  approximately 
successful,  if  his  gleanings  from  the  rich  harvest-field  have  been  fairly 
judicious,  a  gain  in  interest  and  even  in  value  has  been  achieved  by 
consulting  the  limitations  of  space. 

At  one  time  he  had  thought  of  disarming  a  certain  kind  of  criticism  by 
calhng  this  "  A  Dictionary  of  Things  Not  Worth  Knowing,"  the  bulk 
of  the  matter  herein  contained  being  either  in  substance  or  in  detail 
that  which  is  deemed  below  the  dignity  of  encyclopsedias,  dictionaries, 
or  literary  manuals.  However,  we  are  gradually  coming  to  learn  that 
there  is  no  great  and  no  smalt  in  the  achievements  of  the  human  in- 
telligence ;  that  what  has  ever  interested  men  in  the  past  must  preserve 
an  interest  for  the  student  of  human  nature  at  all  times ;  that  the  liter- 
ary trifling  which  pleased  the  keenest  wits  at  particular  periods  of 
mental  development  has  a  distinct  historical  value  in  the  retrospect, 
that  the  blunders  of  great  minds  are  worth  preserving  as  successive 
steps  towards  the  altar  of  Knowledge ;  that  in  proverbs  is  embodied  the 
wisdom  of  many  as  well  as  the  wit  of  one  ,  and  that  the  vagaries  of  slang 
are  dignified  by  the  fact  that  slang  may  become  the  scholarly  language 
of  the  future,  just  as  the  slang  of  the  past  is  nearly  the  richest  and  most 
idiomatic  portion  of  the  current  speech  of  to-day  Even  the  tracing 
of  literary  analogies,  which  is  held  in  some  disrepute  by  those  who  see 
in  it  merely  a  low  detective  cunning,  a  joy  in  convicting  nobler  minds 
of  larceny  and  of  discrediting  the  gifts  of  Nature's  bounty, — even  this  , 
is  an  exercise  which,  reverently  conducted,  is  full  of  instruction  and 
profit  as  well  as  curious  interest.  To  learn  that  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun  is  to  take  to  heart  the  lesson  that  the  right  direction 
of  human  achievement  is  to  co-ordinate  and  harmonize  the  disjecta 
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inanbra  of  the  old  and  ever  young,  and  thus  arrive  at  the  sum  and 
essence — the  very  heart  of  things.  He  is  the  poet,  the  creator,  the 
I  mighty  man,  who  does  this,  just  as  he  is  the  great  sculptor  who  liber- 
ates from  the  marble  the  image  of  all  conceivable  beauty  that  already 
resides  therein.  And,  to  run  the  analogy  to  the  ground,  one  might 
trace  the  history  of  that  block  of  marble  up  to  its  native  quarry  with 
nothing  of  invidious  reflection  on  the  sculptor. 

A  certain  proportion  of  the  articles,  long  and  short,  which  are  here 
collected  appeared  in  various  periodicals, — in  Lippincoit's  Magazine 
and  the  American  Notes  and  Queries  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  Illus- 
trated American  and  Bel/ord's  Magazine  of  New  York.  This  fact  is 
mentioned  not  only  as  an  acknowledgment  of  courteous  pennission 
to  reproduce  them,  but  also  as  affording  an  opportunity  to  remark 
that,  in  the  last  year  or  so,  some  of  these  articles  have  been  pretty 
freely  levied  upon  by  makers  of  literary  manuals,  whose  apparent 
priority  of  pubhcation  might  confuse  the  unwary  as  to  which  was  the 
follower  and  which  the  leader  The  point  is  not  worth  insisting  upon, 
however,  for,  in  a  less  flagrant  way,  most  of  us  compilers  are  indebted 
to  our  predecessors.  As  to  myself  (let  us  drop  all  awkward  locutions), 
1  honestly  acknowledge  that  I  have  found  great  assistance  in  such 
books  of  reference  as  Bartlett's  "Familiar  Quotations,"  Bent's  "Fa- 
mous Short  Sayings,"  and  Norton's  "Political  Americanisms,"  also 
in  such  collections  of  bibelots  and  curios  as  Brewer's  "  Dictionary  of 
Phrase  and  Fable,"  Bombaugh's  "Gleanings  for  the  Curious,"  and 
Wm.  T  Dobson's  and  Davenport  Adams's  various  compilations. 
More  than  this,  I  have  consulted  the  English  Notes  and  Queries  with 
predatory  aim,  and  have  carried  on  a  war  of  conquest  amid  the  files 
of  old  periodicals.  Where  credit  was  possible,  it  has  been  given ;  but 
where  (as  does  happen  occasionally)  a  particular  article  is  almost  a 
cento  made  up  from  a  dozen  different  authorities,  it  is  well-nigh  impos- 
sible properly  to  apportion  the  credit.  This  general  confession,  there- 
fore, must  suffice. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  record  my  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Stephen  Pfeil, 
who  contributed  the  articles  on  "  Epigrams,  "  "  Impromptus,"  and 
"  Quodlibeta,"  as  well  as  a  number  of  the  shorter  articles  embodying 
political  Americanisms,  etc.  And  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  is  due 
to  Mr.  Joseph  McCreery .  the  scholarly  proof-reader  in  the  establishment 
of  Messrs.  J.  B,  Lippincott  Co.,  whose  corrections  and  suggestions  went 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  mere  proof-reading. 

Wm.  S.  Walsh. 
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A,  the  first  lelter  of  the  alphabet  in  all  languages  which,  like  English, 
denve  their  alphabets  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  Phcenician.  It  curre- 
S|>oiids  to  the  aleph  of  the  Phcenician  and  old  Hebrew  and  the  alpha  of  the 
Greek.  Aleph  means  an  ox,  and  the  character  is  derived  from  the  Egyp- 
tian hieratic  symbol,  in  which  the  Phoenicians  undoubtedly  saw  a  rude  re- 
semblance to  the  horned  head  of  an  ojt.  As  a  symbol  A  denotes  the  first  of  an 
actual  or  possible  series  :  thus,  in  music  it  is  the  name  of  the  first  note  of  the 
relative  minor  scale,  the  la  of  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish  musicians ;  and  in 
the  mnemonic  words  of  logic  it  stands  for  the  universal  affirmative  proposi- 
tion,— t.g:,  all  men  are  mortal ;  while  I  stands  fur  the  particular  affirmative 
(some  men  are  mortal),  E  for  the  universal  negative  (no  men  are  mortal), 
and  O  fiir  the  particular  negative  (some  men  are  not  mortal).  It  is  some- 
times contended  that  these  symbols  were  of  Greek  origin  ;  but  the  weight  of 
authority  makes  Ihem  date  from  the  thirteenth  century,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  they  may  have  been  taken  from  the  Latin  Afflrmo,  I  affirm,  and  nEgO,  I 
deny.  In  the  Greek  form,  a,  alpha,  this  use  of  the  letter  as  the  first  of  a  series 
is  even  more  common.  Thus,  "  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and 
the  ending,  saith  the  Lord"  f^Rev.  i.  8).  "  The  a  acid  is  converted  by  heat  into 
the ^  acid"  (Watt't  Ftmimt's  Chemistry).  The  letter  A  standing  by  itself,  es- 
pecially as  a  word,  was  formerly  spell  in  oral  recitations  A  per  se  a, — that  is, 
A  standing  by  itself  makes  the  word  a,  and  this  oral  phrase  committed  to 
writing  wa.s  gradually  corrupted  to  A  per  C,  Apersey,  Apersie,  and  frequently 
used  as  a  synonyme  for  first,  chief,  most  excellent, — e.g.,  "  The  floure  and  A 
per  se  of  1  roie  and  Grece"  (Henryson  :  Testament  of  CreSieide,  1475). 

Al,  popular  slang,  meaning  first-rate,  excellent,  is  borrowed  from  the 
ratings  used  in  Llovd  s  Register  of  Shipping.  The  higher  classes  of  vessels 
are  staled  A,  and  tne  figure  I  following  the  class  letter  shows  that  the  equip- 
ment IS  complete  and  efficient.  Hence  "  1  am  A  1"  means  "  I'm  all  right,"  and 
to  say  of  another  that  "he  or  she  is  A  l"  is  to  pav  one  of  the  highest  compli- 
ments in  the  slang  r^|)ertoire.  Thus,  Shirley  BrooKs  in  "  The  Guardian  Knot" 
makes  one  of  his  characters  say,  "She  is  A  t ;  in  fact,  the  aye-wunnest  girl  I 
ever  saw."  Curiously  enough,  the  French  have  a  similar  commendatory  ex- 
pression, "  He  is  marked  with  an  A"  ("  C'est  un  homme  niarqud  i  I'A"),  the 
money  coined  in  Paris  being  formerly  stamped  with  an  A. 
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A  ontrance  (not  h  Vautrance),  a  French  expression,  meaning  much  the 
same  as  the  English  phrase  "  to  the  bitter  end,"  originally  applied  to  a  contest 
between  two  antagonists  who  were  each  determined  to  conquer  or  to  die,  but 
HOW  more  often  used  in  the  sense  of  "  to  excess,"  "  to  the  utmost  extent,"  and 
applied  to  any  custom,  habit,  or   fashion  which  is  carried  to  an  extravagant 

Ab  ovo  (literally,  "from  the  egg,"  hence, from  the  beginning), an  old  Roman 
phrase,  generally  with  allusion  to  the  custom  of  beginning  a  meal  with  egga, 
in  this  case  forming  the  first  part  of  the  phrase  ab  ovo  uique  ad  mala,  from  the 
egg  to  the  apples,  i.e.,  from  beginning  to  end  ;  but  sometimes  (he  allusion  is  to 
the  poet  mentioned  by  Horace  ("  Ars  Poetica,"  147)  who  began  the  history  of 
the  Trojan  war  with  the  story  of  the  egg  from  which  Helen  was  fabled  to  nave 
been  born.  Horace  contrasts  him  unfavorably  with  Homer,  who  plunged  at 
once  into  the  midst  of  things,  or  in  mcdias  res. 

Abacot,  a  spurious  word  which  by  a  remarkable  series  of  blunders  has 
gained  a  foothold  in  the  dictionaries.  It  is  usually  defined  as  "  a  cap  of  state, 
wrought  up  into  the  shape  of  two  crowns,  worn  formerly  by  English  kings." 
Neither  word  nor  thing  has  any  real  existence.  In  Hall's  "  Chronicles"  the 
word  bicoeket  (Old  Fr.  bicoquct,  a  sort  of  peaked  cap  or  head-dress)  happened 
to  be  tai%\tut\\tiA  aboeoci.et.  Other  writers  copied  the  error.  Then  Holinshed 
improved  the  new  word  to  abecocie,  and  Abraham  Fleming  to  abacol,  and  so  it 
spun  merrily  along,  a  sort  of  rolling  stone  of  philology,  shaping  itself  by  con- 
tinual attrition  into  something  as  different  in  sense  as  in  sound  from  its  first 
original,  until  Spelman  landed  the  prize  in  his  "  Glossarium,"  giving  it  the 
definition  quoted  above.  So  through  Bailey,  Ash,  and  Todd  it  has  been  nanded 
down  to  our  time, — a  standing  exemplar  of  the  solidarity  of  dictionaries,  and 
of  the  ponderous  indolence  with  which  philologers  repeat  without  examining 
the  errors  of  their  predecessors.  Nay,  the  error  has  been  amusingly  accent- 
uated by  calling  in  the  aid  of  a  sister  art  that  has  prnvided  a  rough  wood- cut 
of  the  mythical  abacot,  which  in  its  turn  has  been  servilely  reproduced. 

Abiit,  excessit.  evasit,  erupit,  a  potent  Latin  phrase  which  loses  all  its 
virility  in  any  possible  English  rendition  (e.g..  He  has  fled,  retreated,  es- 
caped, broken  forth).  It  was  used  by  Cicero  at  the  beginning  of  his  second 
oration  against  Catiline  to  express  by  the  piling  up  of  synonymous  words  the 
abrupt  manner  of  the  conspirator's  escape  from  Rome. 

AbolitioniBt,  in  American  politics,  specifically  a  member  of  the  anti- 
slavery  party,  w  hit:  h  dates  from  1829,  when  a  hanilful  of  enthusiasts  rallied 
around  the  stalwart  figure  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison  in  a  fierce  crusade 
against  slave-owners  as  criminals.  In  1831,  Garrison  founded  the  first  Abo- 
litionist paper,  Tke Lieerator.  In  1832  the  New  England  Anti-Slavery  Society 
was  formed  in  Boston,  and  in  1833  the  growth  of  abolition  sentiment  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  in  Philadelphia,  with  Beriah 
Green  as  its  president  and  John  G.  Whillier  as  one  of  the  secretaries.  In 
1840  the  Abolitionists  divided  into  two  wings,  one  favoring  abolition  through 
constitutional  amendment,  the  other,  with  Wendell  Phillips  as  its  chief  spokes- 
man, denouncing  the  constitution  as  a  bulwark  of  slavery.  Auti-slavety  senti- 
ment grew  faster  than  the  party  which  claimed  to  be  its  exponent  Before  the 
war  no  large  number  of  citizens,  even  in  the  North,  were  avowed  Abolitionists, 
though  after  the  war  a  majority  of  Northerners  proudly  insisted  that  they  had 
always  been  Abolitionists.  And  in  truth  they  could  point  back  to  the  fact  that 
Abolitionist  was  i  term  of  contempt  which  the  Democrats  usually  applied  to  all 
Republicans,  and  which  the  men  of  the  South  apolied  indiscTiminately  to  all 
Northerners  who  were  not  Democrats.    The  word  itself,  even,  in  connectioD 
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with  Btavc-emancipalion,  was  not  a  new  one.  In  England  and  all  her  colonies 
it  had  been  familiarly  applied  to  the  anti-alaverv  agitators  led  by  Wilbtrfotcc, 
And  had  been  accepted  by  them.  Thus,  T.  ClatKson  says,  "  Many  looked  upon 
the  Abuiitiuiiists  as  monsters"  ("  Slave  Trade,"  ii.  212,  1790).  In  America  also 
the  term  had  been  in  use  to  denote  the  opponents  of  slavery  who  began  an 
intermittent  protest  even  before  the  Revolution  \  but  as  a  party  name  it  belongs 
distinctively  to  the  movement  of  which  Garrison  was  the  first  apostle. 

Abracadabra,  a  cabalistic  word  used  in  incantations,  and  supposed  to 
possess  mystic  powers  of  healing,  especially  when  written  in  this  triangular 

ABRACADABRA 

ABRACADABR 

ABRACADAB 

ABKACADA 

A  B  R  A  C  A  D 

A  B  R  A  C  A 

A  B  R  A  C 

A  B  R  A 

A  B  R 

A  B 

A 

Thepaper  on  which  this  was  written  was  to  be  folded  so  as  to  conceal  the 

writing,  stitched  with  white  thread,  and  worn  around  the  neck.     It  was  a  sov- 

cTeign  remedy  for   fever   and   ague.     Possibly  the  virtue  lay  in   the  syllables 

Abra,  which  are  twice  repeated,  and  which  are  composed  of  the  first  letters  of 

the  Hebrew  words  signifying  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, — Ab,  Ben,  Rauch 

Acadosh.     The  earliest  known  occurrence  of  the  word  is  in  a  poem  of  the 

second  century,  "  Praecepta  de  Medicina,"  by  Q.  Serenus  Sanimonicus.     It  is 

row  often  used  in  the  general  sense  of  a  spell,  or  pretended  corjuring,  jargon, 

or  gibberish. 

Absence  makes  tbe  Iieart  grovr  fonder.  This  line  occurs  in  Thomas 
Haynes  Bayly's  song  "  Isle  of  Beauty."  There  is  proverbial  authority  for  this 
as  well  as  for  the  contrary  statement  that  absence  kills  love.  But  written 
literature  is  usually  on  Bayly's  side.  Charles  Hopkins  in  his  lines  "To  C.  C." 


Howel  in  his  "Familiar  Letters"  (i.  i.  No.  6)  asserts,  "Dista 
endears  friendship,  and  absence  sweeten eth  it."     Frederick  W   Thomas,  i 
short  poem,  "  Alienee  Conquers  Love,"  boldly  traverses  the  titular  statement : 
'Tis  said  that  abseocc  conquers  love. 
But,  oh,  bflieve  Ll  nol  1 

But  ibo'u  art  not  forgot. 
Deidemona,  in  Olkello,  i.  3,  says,  "I  dote  upon  his  very  absence."  Charles 
Lamb,  in  his  "Dissertation  on  Roast  Pig,"  puniiiiigly  suggests  a  method  by 
which  the  absent  may  keep  their  memory  green:  "Presents,  I  often  say, 
endear  absents."  Bussy-Rabuiln  ahows  how  both  statements  may  be  recon- 
ciled : 

11  tttim  le  peiii,  il  allume  l^graod'" 

La  Rochefoucauld  says,  "  Friends  agree  best  at  a  distance ;"  but  this  was  a 
popular  proverb  before  his  dav,  and  a  similar  moral,  is  presented  in  the  French 
adage«,  "  To  preserve  friendship,  a  wall  must  be  put  between,"  and  "  A  little 
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absence  does  much  good  ;"  the  German,  "  Love  your  neighbor,  but  do  not  pull 
down  the  hedge  ;"  the  Sjjaiiish,  "  Go  to  your  brother's  house,  but  not  every 
day  ;"  and  the  Scotch,  "  They  are  aye  gude  that  are  far  awa."  But  proverb* 
would  not  be  proverbs  if  they  did  not  contradict  one  another.  The  last  quoted 
is  directly  traversed  by  the  French,  "  The  absent  are  always  ni  the  wrong, 
and  "  Absent,  none  without  fault ;  present,  none  without  excuse."  And  every 
language  furnishes  examples  to  support  this  :  t.g.,  the  Greek,  "  Friends  livnig 
far  away  are  no  friends ;"  the  Latin,  "  He  that  is  absent  wilt  not  be  the  heir; 
the  Spanish,  "  Absence  is  Jove's  foe:  far  from  the  eyes,  far  from  the  heart," 
and  "  The  dead  and  the  absent  have  no  friends." 

Absolute  Wiadom.  A  sobriquet  given  to  Sir  Matthew  Wood,  a  stanch 
supporter  of  Queen  Caroline  in  1821,  who,  having  been  reproached  for  giving 
foolish  advice  to  that  unhappy  queen,  diffidently  admitted  that  his  conduct 
might  not  be  "absolute  wisdom,"  and  was  unmercifully  chaffed  inconsequence 
by  the  wags  of  the  period.  He  was  made  a  baronet  by  Queen  Victoria  shortly 
after  her  accession,  in  acknowledgment,  it  was  said,  for  pecuniary  aid  given  to 
her  father,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  when  greatly  embarrassed. 


Duke  of  Grafton  taunted  Thurlow,  then  Lord  Chancellor,  on  his  humble 
origin,  Thurlow  rose  from  the  woolsack,  and,  advancing  towards  the  duke, 
dedared  he  was  amazed  at  his  grace's  speech.  "  The  noble  duke,"  he  cried, 
in  a  burst  of  oratorical  scorn,  "  cannof  look  before  him,  behind  him,  and  on 
either  side  of  him  without  seeing  some  noble  peer  who  owes  his  seat  in  this 
House  to  his  successful  exertions  in  the  profession  to  which  I  belong.  Doea 
he  not  feel  that  it  is  as  honorable  to  owe  it  to  these  as  to  being  the  accident 
of  an  accident  ?" 

Across  lots,  in  colloquial  American,  a  short  cut,  as  of  one  who  leaves  the 
public  highway  to  find  a  nearer  way  across  private  property.  The  phrase 
has  acquired  especial  prominence  through  Brigham  Young's  historic  threap 
"  We'll  send  them  [the  Gentiles)  to  hell  across  lots." 

Acrostic  (Gr.  oKpoerixiti  lixpo,  prefix,  and  OTixp^,  raw,  order,  line),  a  once 
favorite  tonn  of  literary  legerdemain.  In  its  simplest  and  most  usual  fortn  it 
consists  of  a  copy  of  verses  whose  initial  letters  taken  in  order  spell  a  word, 
a  proper  name,  or  a  sentence.    The  following  specimen  is  by  Charles  Lamb: 


AGentl 

e  Lady  bids  th«!p«k: 

Court™ 

U3  \3  She,  Iho 

Evoke  f 

rom  Hwv-n, 

as  (hick  as  Ma 

Sa 

rjoy,'>nGK* 
itiam's  glebe 

^c/ pasture  Ui 

id 

Not  loul 

c&rbJtime. 

tti'e  Reclory  b 
spun  his  tithr. 

iilhi 

Noemdgingc'huridi 

Ac  Easi 

er  be  the  offe 

:;;,T  E«hpr 

With  ch 

eerfuljpiritr 

..  _     ....  _._crfiird.     Non,  ... 
Loud  inlcrvene  to  drown  ttw  voice, 

Impreuive  be  the  Sacred  Preacher. 
And  strict  his  noto  on  Holy  P»g«. 
May  young  and  old  from  age  10  age 
Salute  and  still  pqlnt  out  the  "  Good  Man 

Here  the  initial  letters  form  the  name  Grace  Joanna 
(aniastic  variations    have    been  introduced.      Someiii 
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upward  instead  of  downward  ;  sometimes  the  final  instead  of  the  first  letters, 
and  sometimes  both  the  final  and  the  first  letters,  form  an  acrostic  The  latter 
is  known  as  a  double  acrostic,  or,  more  technically,  a  teleslich.  An  ingenious 
improvement  requires  that  the  double  acrostic  shall  be  formed  of  two  worda 
of  the  same  letters,  yet  of  opposite  meauijigs,  e.g. : 

U-Diie  and  untie  are  the  same— so  »ay  yo-U ; 

N-Ol  in  wedlocli,  I  ween,  hal  llie  unity  bee-N ; 
I.n  the  drama  of  matnage,  each  waaderiag  gou-T 
T-o  B  new  face  wouid  fly— all  excepi  you  and  I, 
E-ach  aeeking  to  alter  the  t/e/i  io  their  scen-E. 

Here  is  a  bit  of  monastic  verse  of  curious  ingenuity.  Not  only  do  the  first 
and  the  final  letters,  but  the  middle  iniiials  also,  form  the  word  lesus.  In 
technical  words,  the  lines  are  at  once  acrostic,  mesostic,  and  telestic.  Nor  is 
that  all.  The  observant  reader  will  discern  that  in  the  centre  of  the  verse  is 
a  cross  formed  of  the  word  Jesus,  or  lesus,  read  perpendicularly  and  hori- 
zontally ; 

Inier  cuncla  mlcani  1  gnici  aidera  ccell 

Expeliil  leoebra)  E  loto  Phibiis  ut  orbE 


Poe  has  devised  a  peculiarly  complicated  form  in  his 
Valentine. 

Shall  find  her  own  sweet  name,  that  neslling  lies 

Search  narrowly  ihe  lines  1— they  holi  a  treasure 

Divine— a  lalisman-an  amulet 

Thai  must  be  worn  al  heart.     Search  well  (he  measure— 

The  words— the  syllables  I     Do  not  forget 

The  ctiviatest  point,  or  you  may  lose  your  labor  1 

And  yet  there  ii  in  this  no  Gordian  knot 

Whicli  one  might  not  undo  without  a  sabn, 

If  one  could  merely  comprehend  the  plot. 

Enwrittcn  upon  the  leaf  where  now  are  peering 

Eyes  scinlillathig  soul,  there  lie  perdus 

Three  eloquent  words  ofi  uttered  In  the  heaiing 

lis  letters,  although  naturally  lying 
UVe  the  knight  Pinto— Mendei  Ferdinando— 
Slill  form  a  synonym  for  Truth.— Cease  itying  I 
You  will  not  read  the  riddle,  though  you  do  the  best  you  can  do. 
To  nanslate  the  address,  read  the  first  letter  of  the  firai  line  in  connection  with  the  second 
letter  of  the  second  line,  the  third  letter  of  the  third  line,  the  founh  of  the  Ibunh,  and  so  on 

Although  acrostics  are  now  relegated  to  the  nursery,  they  were  anciently 
looked  upon  with  high  reverence.  A  rude  form  of  acrostic  may  even  be 
found  in  the  Scriptures, — e.g:,  in  twelve  of  the  psalms,  hence  called  the  abece- 
darian psalms, — the  most  notable  being  Psalm  cxix.  This  is  composed  of 
twenty-two  divisions  or  stanzas,  corresponding  to  the  twenty-two  letters  of 
the  Hebrew  alphabet  Each  stanza  consists  of  eight  couplets.  The  first  line 
of  each  couplet  in  the  first  division  begins  with  aleph,  a,  the  first  line  of  each 
couplet  in  Ihe  second  division  with  beth,  6,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  This  pecu- 
liarity is  not  retained  in  Ihe  translation,  but  is  indicated  by  the  initial  letter 
prefixed  to  each  division.  The  Greeks  also  cultivated  the  acrostic,  as  may  be 
Been  in  the  apecimens  that  survive  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  and  so  did  their 
intellectual  succesRora,  the  Latins.    Cicero,  in  his  "  De  Uivinatione,"  tells  us 
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that  "the  verses  of  the  Sibyla  are  distinguished  by  that  arrangement  which 
the  Greeks  call  acrostic  ;  where  from  the  first  Jetiers  of  each  verse  in  order 
words  are  formed  which  express  some  particular  meaning  ;  as  is  the  case  wiltt 
some  of  Etinius'B  verses."    In  the  year  326,  Publius  Porphyrius  coraijosed  a 


poem,  still  extant,  m  praise  of  Conslanline,  the  lines  of  which  a.„  „^.~...™ 
The  early  French  poela,  from  the  time  of  Francis  I.  to  that  of  Louis  XIV., 
were  fond  of  this  Itifliiig.  But  it  was  carried  to  its  most  wasteful  and  ridicu- 
lous excess  by  the  Eliia^than  poets.  Sir  John  Davies  has  a  series  of  no  less 
than  Iwenty-six  poems  under  the  general  heading  of  "  Hymns  toAslrsa, 
every  one  of  which  is  an  acrostic  on  the  words  Elisabetha  Regina.  Here  is  a 
single  specimen : 

Ea.ihnowis  Ereeo  and  heaven  is  bine; 
Lively  spring  which  makes  all  new, 
lolly  spring  dolh  enter. 


vilh  balm, 

CI  riches, 

;  such  a  psalm 


After  the  Elizabethan  age,  acrostics  soon  sank  into  disrepute.  Dryden 
scornfully  bids  the  hero  of  bis  "  Macflecknoe" 

Leave  writing  plays,  and  choose  for  thy  command 

a  high  place  among  his  examples  of  false  wit 

_.  .„„ „ ^ ^..tinct  was  introduced  by  the  jewellers  of  the 

last  century,  who  placed  precious  stones  in  such  an  order  that  the  initials  of 
tlieir  names  formed  the  name  of  the  recipient  of  the  gift.  Thus,  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  on  her  marriage,  presented  her  grooiu  with  a  ring  set  with  the  follow- 
ing gems  : 

Beryl, 

Emerald, 

Ruby. 

Turijuoise, 

Emerald. 
The  initials,  it  will  be  seen,  form  the  word  Bertie,  the  name  by  which  she 
prefers  to  call  her  spouse. 

Rachel,  the  French  actress,  when  at  the  height  of  her  jwpularity,  received 
from  her  admirers  a  diadem  with  the  following  stones,  whose  name-initials 
not  only  spell  her  own  name,  but  present  tbe  name-initials  of  her  most  famous 
characters : 

Ruby,  Roxana. 

Amethyst,  Amenaide. 

CarneUan,  Camille. 

Hematite,  Hermione. 

Emerald,  Emilie. 

Lapis- Lazuli,  Laodice. 
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One  development  of  the  acrostic  that  is  specially  vital  and  electric  consists 
in  reading  the  initial  letters  of  the  words  of  a  sentence  as  a  single  word,  or, 
conversely,  in  flashiiiR  in  a  single  word  the  initials  of  a  whole  unuttered  sen- 
tence. Thus,  when  the  Italians  outside  of  the  Piedmontese  stales  did  not  dare 
as  yet  openly  10  shout  fur  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Italian  unity,  they  managed 
the  thing  neatly  and  thrillingly  by  the  short  cry  of  Viva  Verdi!  Why  the 
popular  composer  had  suddenly  become  so  very  popular  that  all  Italy  should 
in  season  and  out  of  season  be  shouting  his  name  did  not  at  lirst  appear, 
except  to  those  who  knew  that  Verdi,  letter  for  letter,  stood  for  Vittorio 
Emanuele  R^  d'ltalia.  Now,  this  at  least  was  an  acrostic  with  a  soul  in 
it  Similarly  the  word  Nihil  was  by  the  Anti-Bon  a  par  lists  made  to  typify  the 
N^Xileon  dynasty  of  kings  in  the  following  strangely  prophetic  acrostic : 

N-apoleon,  the  Emperor, 

J-oseph,  King  of  Spain, 

H-ieronymus  IJeronie|,  King  of  Westphalia, 

1-oachim,  King  of  Naples, 

L-ouis,  King  of  Holland. 
Another  acrostic  whose  augury  was  justified  byfutureevents,  in  a  pleasanter 
manner,  however,  than  was  anticipated,  is  mentioned  by  Bacon.     "  The  trivial 
prophecy,"  he  says,  "which  i  heard  when  1  was  a  child,  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  the  flower  of  her  years,  was, — 


whereby  it  was  generally  conceived  that  after  the  sovereigns  had  reigned, 
which  had  the  letters  of  that  word  Hempe  (which  were  Henry,  Edward,  Mary, 
Philip,  Elizabeth),  England  shou!d  come  to  utter  confusion  ;  which,  thanks  be 
to  God,  is  verified  in  the  change  of  the  name,  for  that  the  king's  style  is  now  , 
no  more  of  England,  but  of  Britain."  The  most  noteworthy  of  this  species 
of  acrostic,  however,  is  the  Greek  word  ix^b^.jUh, — formed  from  the  initials  of 
the  sentence,  Iijotwf  Xpiortf  Bfoii  Yiof  UtiT^p,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the 
Saviour, — which  was  used  as  a  veiled  symbol  for  Christ.  The  figure  of  a  fish 
is  frequently  found  carved  on  the  monuments  of  the  Roman  catacombs  to 
mark  without  revealing  the  burial-place  of  a  Christian. 

Act  of  Farliameot,  an  English  slang  term  for  smalt  beer,  now  almost 
obsolete.  The  allusion  is  to  the  fact  that  publicans  were  by  act  of  Parliament 
forced  to  supply  billeted  soldiers,  gratis,  with  five  pints  of  small  beer  daily. 

There  1*  >  sLoiy  current  amoD^  the  Chelsea  veterans  that  the  Duke  aC  Wellinglon  ^w  a. 
(oldier  warming  his  weak  regulation  beer.  The  tlukesaid,  "  Damn  the  bellj' ihai  wud'i  warm 
Act  of  Pirliament I"  Th*  soldier  replied, "  Damn  the  Act  of  Parliament  I  it  won't  wa.m  iho 
belly."— BABBftBH  AMD  Lblahd  ;  Dielimary  i-/ Slang, 

Action,  action,  actionl     In  his  "  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,"  Plutarch 

tells  how  I>emo5thenes  when  asked  what  made  the  perfect  orator  responded, 
"  Action!"  And  the  second  thing?  "Action  !"  And  the  third  thing?  "  Action  !" 
The  saying  has  often  been  imitated.  The  Marshal  de  Trivulce,  to  the  query 
of  Louis  XI.  as  to  what  he  needed  to  make  war,  promptly  replied,  "Three 
things :  money,  more  money,  always  money"  ("  Trois  choses :  de  I'argent, 
encore  de  I'argent,  et  loujours  de  I'argeiil").  Fifty  years  later  the  Imperialist 
General  von  Scliussendi  said  precisely  the  same  tfiiiig  ;  "  Sind  dreierlei  Dinge 
niilig!  Geld,  Geld,  Geld"  Danlon  rang  another  change  upon  the  phrase  in 
August,  179a,  in  a  s{>eech  made  before  the  National  Assembly  at  the  very 
moment  when  a  discharge  of  cannon  announced  that  the  Reign  of  Terror  had 
been  inaugurated  and  the  slaughter  of  royaliat  prisoners  had  begun.  "The 
cannon  which  you  hear,"  he  cried  to  his  dismayed  auditors,  "  is  not  the  signal 
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of  alarm  :  il  is  the  pas  de  eharge  upon  our  enemies.  To  conquer  them,  to 
crush  them,  what  is  necessary?  Boldness,  more  boldtiess,  and  always  bold- 
ness, and  France  is  saved"  ("De  I'audace,  el  encore  de  I'audace,  et  loujours 
de  I'audace,  et  la  France  est. sauv^e").  Had  Danlon  read  Spenser  as  well  as 
Plutarch  ?     Ill  the  •■  Faerie  Queene"  (iii.  1 1,  54)  are  the  followmg  Imes  ; 

And  as  sh^  lookt  about  she  did  behold 

How  over  Ihal  same  doie  was  likewise  writ 

Be  bolde,  be  boide,  and  everywbere  Be  bold. 
St.-Just,  who  succeeded  Danton  in  the  Reign  of  Terror,  put  a  similar  sen- 
timent in  less  epigrammatic  form  when  he  exclaimed  in  the  Convention, 
"  Dare  !  that  is  the  whole  secret  of  revolutions."  Gambetta,  however,  marked 
the  difference  between  the  present  republic  and  its  predecessor  by  the  follow- 
ing |)araphrase :  "  Work,  more  work,  and  always  work  !"  ("  Du  travail,  encore 
du  travail,  el  loujours  du  travail  1")— Speech  at  banquet  to  Genera!  Hoche, 
June  34,  1872.     See  also  Agitate,  agitate,  agitate. 

Actions  epeak  louder  than  ^irords.    An  old  saw,  found  in  one  form  or 

another  in  all  languages.  Thus,  the  French  say,  "  From  saying  to  doing  is  a 
long  stretch,"  and  "  Great  boasters,  small  doers ;"  the  Italians,  "  Deeds  are 
male,  words  are  female"  ("Fall!  maschi,  parole  femine") ;  the  Danes,  "Big 
words  seldom  go  with  big  deeds;"  the  Spaniards,  "  Words  will  not  do  for 
tny  aunt,  for  she  does  not  trust  even  deeds,"  and  "  A  long  tongue  betokens  a 
short  hand  ;"  while  our  own  proverb  is  varied  by  the  alternatives,  "  Words  show 
the  wit  of  a  man,  but  actions  his  meaning;"  "Saying  and  not  doing  is  cheap;" 
and  the  Scotch,  "  Saying  gangs  cheap."  In  another  sense  the  saw  may  be  taken 
as  an  answer  to  the  question  of  the  relative  value  to  the  world  of  the  man  of 
thought  and  the  man  of  action  ;  a  question  which  Walton  states  thus  in  his 
"Angler,"  Part  I.  ch.  i,  :  "In  ancient  limes  a  debate  hath  risen,  .  whether 
the  happiness  of  man  in  this  world  doth  consist  more  in  contemplation  or 
action."  He  instances  on  the  one  hand  the  opinion  of  "many  cloisteral  men 
of  great  learnine  and  devotion,"  who  prefer  contemplation  before  action, 
because  they  hold  that  "God  enjoys  himself  only  by  a  contemplation  of  his 
own  infiniteness,  eternity,  power,  and  goodness,  and  the  like,"  and  on  the  other, 
the  opinions  of  men  of  equal  "authority  and  credit"  who  say  that  "action  is 
doctrinal,  and  teaches  both  art  and  virtue,  and  is  a  maintainer  of  human 
society  ;  and  for  these  and  other  like  reasons,  to  be  preferred  before  contem- 
plation." But  he  decides  that  the  question  remains  yet  unresolved.  In  the 
present  day  the  weight  of  authority  is  undoubtedly  on  the  side  of  action,  even 
the  authority  represented  by  the  men  of  thought.  Kingsley's  fine  line. 
Do  noble  ihings,  not  dream  ibem  all  day  long, 

finds  an  echo  in  Emerson,  "An  action  is  the  perfection  and  publication  of 
thought"  {Natu'i)\  in  Lowell,  "Everyman  feels  instinctively  that  all  the 
beautiful  sentiments  in  the  world  weigh  less  than  a  single  lovely  action" 
{Rousseau  nnd  the  Senlimentalists)  ;  in  Beecher,  "  Action  is  the  right  outlet  of 
emotion"  {Proverbs  from  Plymouth  Pulpil);  in  Jules  Simon,  "In  the  eyes 
of  God  there  is  not  a  prayer  vjhieli  is  worth  a  good  action ;"  and  in  numer- 
ous sayings  of  Goethe  and:  Carlyle.  The  other  side  of  the  question  may  be 
summed  up  in  Owen  Meredith's  phrase,  "  Thought  alone  is  immortal"  {LwHt), 
and  is  prettily  and  poetically  presented  in  Kerner's  stanzas,  "  Two  Graves," 
—the  first  grave  being  that  of  a  warrior,  who  sleeps  forgotten  and  Hnrecorded, 
the  second  that  of  a  |wet,  whose  songs  siii'.  float  in  the  breezes  al)ove  him. 
And  this  In  turn  recalls  the  famous  saying  of  Themistocles,  who  being  asked 
whether  the  historian  were  not  greater  than  the  hero,  because  without  the 
histuiian  the  heto  would  be  forgotten,  Yankee-like  turned  on  his  questioner 
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with  another  question,!  "Which  would  you  rather  be,  one  of  the  combatants 
In  the  public  games,  at  the  heiald  who  aiiiiouiices  them  V 

Ad  euadem  (L..  "to  the  same  degree"),  an  English  and  American  uni- 
versity phrase.  A  graduate  of  one  uniwcrsily  is  permitted  to  enjoy  the  same 
degree  at  another,  and  is  said  to  be  admilted  ad eundtm  {gradum  understood) 
at  the  sister  university.  A  coach  that  used  to  run  between  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge was  facetiously  linown  to  the  undergraduates  atlx>th  universities  as  the 
adeundem  coach. 

Adam.    There  is  an  old  English  proverbial  expression, — 

When  Adam  delved  and  Ewe  span. 
Who  was  Iben  Ibe  gealleman  ! 

The  couplet  is  memorable  in  English  history.  In  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection 
during  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  John  Ball  addressed  the  mob  on  Blackheath 
from  this  text.  Evidently  it  was  a  familiar  proverb  then.  In  English  litera- 
ture iUi  earliest  recorded  appearance  is  in  a  poem  by  Richard  Rolle  de  Ham- 
pole  (Early  English  Text  Society  Reprints,  No.  26,  p.  79} : 

Whtn  Adam  dal/t  and  Eut  ,pant, 

Wkart  -mat  then  tht  pridt  of  man 
Tb>t  now  mmes  his  meeif! 

The  couplet  is  also  known  in  Germany.  Tradition  asserts  that  it  was  writ* 
' ~  '    %  conspicuous  place  in  the  city  of  Nuremberg  both  in  Latin  and  in 


German : 


fc 


Another  tradition  affirms  that  when  Maximilian,  presumably  the  first  of  the 
name,  was  prosecuting  researches  into  his  own  pedigree,  a  wag  posted  up  on 
the  doors  of  the  palace  this  couplet,  which  is  identical  with  the  English : 

Da  Adam  hackt  uud  Eva  spann, 
Wer  war  damals  der  Edclmann  F 

Maximilian  promptly  retorted, — 


Only  that  God  hath  given  honor  to  me." 

Ray,  in  his  collection  of  proverbs,  adds  a  second  couplet  which  contains  an 
answer  to  the  first,— f.t 

Upjun  [upsiaried]  a  churl  and  galhered  good. 
And  thence  did  spnng  our  gentle  blood 
This  seems  to  be  an  after-thought  of  comparatively  recent  birth. 
Adam,  the  old.     The  unregenerate  part  of  man's  nature,  in  allusion  to 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin.     This  phrase   is  used  in  the  English  Book  of 
Common   Prayer, — "Grant  that  the  old   Adam   in  these  persons  maybe  so 
buried,   that  the  new   man  may  be   raised  up  in  them"  (Baptism  of  those  of 
Riptr  Years).     Shakespeare  says  of  Henry  V.,— 
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Adam's  aleor  wine,  a  humorous  colloquialism  for  water,  as  being  Adam'* 
only  beverage  at  the  teetotal  period  when  he  flourished,  occurs  as  far  back  a» 
Pryiine's  "  Sovereign  Power  of  Parliament,"  li.  32  :  "They  have  been  shut  up 
in  prisons  and  dungeons,  allowed  only  a  ponrc  pittance  of  Adam's  ale,  and 
scarce  a  penny  bread  a  day  to  support  their  lives," 

Adam's  arms,  a  spade.  "  There  is  no  ancient  gentlemen  but  gardeners, 
ditchers,  and  grave- makers  :  They  hold  up  Adam's  profession.  He  was  the 
first  that  ever  bore  arms"  {HamUt,  Act  v.,  Sc.  l).  The  term  is  recognized 
in  heraldry  and  also  in  the  popular  vocabulary.  Tlie  sign  of  a  spade  is  much 
affected  in  England  by  market -gardeners. 

Adder,  Deaf  as  an,  a  proverb  common  to  most  modern  languages,  and 
arising  from  the  passage  in  Psalm  Iviii.  4,  where  the  wicked  are  compared  to 
"  the  deaf  adder  that  stojipeth  her  ear  :  which  will  not  hearken  to  the  voice 
of  charmers,  charming  never  so  wisely."  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  supersti- 
tion, prevalent  in  the  East  from  time  immemorial,  that  some  serpents  dely 
all  the  powers  of  the  charmer,  pressing  one  ear  into  the  dust,  while  they 
stop  the  other  with  the  tail.  Zoologically,  this  is  an  alisurdity,  aa  serpents 
have  no  external  ears,    Shakespeare  refers  to  the  superstition  in  Sonnet  cxii. : 

Of  olhers'  voices,  that  my  addei's  sense 
To  critic  and  10  Hatleret  stopped  ate. 

Addition.  Division,  and  SUence.  In  1872,  William  H.  Kemble,  then 
Slate  Treasurer  of  Pennsylvania,  was  alleged  to  have  written  a  letter  of  in- 
struction for  G.  O.  Evans  to  T.  J.  Coffey,  of  Washington,  in  which  these 
words  occur:  "He  understands  addition,  division,  and  silence."  The  New 
York  Sun,  which  tirst  niatie  the  allegation  public  (March  15,  1872),  interpreted 
the  words  as  meaning  that  Evans  joined  all  the  arts  of  the  lobbyist  to  the 
kind  of  honor  that  is  proverbially  practised  even  by  thieves,  Kemble  brought 
a  libel  suit  against  the  Sun,  and,  though  he  asked  only  six  cents  damages,  the 
jury  failed  to  agree. 

Admiral  of  the  Blue  and  Admiral  of  the  Red  are  properly  naval 
terms,  the  former  being  applied  to  an  admiral  of  the  third  class,  who  holds  the 
rear  in  an  engagement,  the  latter  to  one  of  the  second  class,  who  holds  the 
centre.  In  English  slang  an  Admiral  of  the  Blue  is  a  puhlic-house  keeper,  in 
allusion  to  the  bide  apron  which  is,  or  was,  his  usual  insignia,  while  Admiral 
of  the  Red  is  a  term  applied  to  such  of  his  customers  as  have  developed  a 
cheery,  rubicund  complexion,  especially  on  the  end  of  the  nose.  Admiral  of 
the  Red,  While,  and  Blue  is  a  term  similarly  applied  to  beadles,  hall-porters, 
and  other  functionaries  when  sporting  the  gorgeous  liveries  of  their  office, 

Adullam,  Cave  of.  John  Bright,  in  the  course  of  a  speech  directed 
against  Mr.  Horsman  and  olher  Liberals  who  disapproved  of  the  Reform 
Bill  introduced  by  Earl  Russell's  administration  in  1866,— a  bill  that  contem- 
plated a  sweeping  reduction  of  the  elective  franchise.— said.  "The  right  htni- 
orable  gentleman  is  the  first  of  the  new  party  who  has  retired  into  what  may 
be  called  his  political  cave  of  Adullam."  The  reference  was  to  the  discon- 
tented and  distressed  who  gathered  around  David  in  the  cave  of  Adullam 
(/  Sanut/,  xxY).  1.  2),  The  retort  was  obvious,  and  was  instantly  made  Iw 
Lord  Eldjo,  who  replied  that  ihe  band  in  the  cave  was  hourly  increasing,  and 
would  succeed  in  delivering  the  House  from  the  tyranny  of  Saul  (Mr  Glad* 
Stone)  and  his  armor-bearer  (Mr,  Bright),  AduUamile  is  now  an  accepted 
term  for  a  member  of  any  small  cliaue  which  tries  to  obstruct  the  party  with 
which  they  habitually  associate,  and  has  some  affitiatiou  with  the  American 
"mugwump," 
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AdTSnlty.  The  poets  and  the  philosophers  are  fond  ai  cheerful  moialii- 
ingson  the  ailvaniages  of  adversity.  First  and  foremost,  Shakespeare's  lines 
spiing  to  the  mind  i 

Sweet  are  ihe  use*  of  adveriiiv. 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  iis  head. 

At  Ynu  Liki  It,  Act  ii„  Sc.  i. 

Carlyle  admits  that  "  adversity  is  sometimes  hard  upon  a  man,  but,"  he 
adds,  "  for  one  man  who  can  stand  prosperity,  there  are  a  hundred  that  will 
stand  adversity"  {Heroes and  Hero-W^skip:  The  Hero  as  Man  of  letters). 
Hazlitt  had  already  said  tlie  same  thing  in  his  "Sketches  and  Essays." 
"  Prosperity  is  a  great  teacher ;  adversity  is  a  greater"  (On  the  Conversation 
of  Lords).  And  the  arch -plagiarist  Disraeli,  in  "  Endymion,"  ch,  Ixi.,  gives  us 
the  aphorism,  "There  is  no  education  like  adversity."  "Pros])erity,"  says 
Bacon,  "is  the  blessing  of  the  Old  Testament ;  adversity  is  the  blessing  of 
the  New;"  and  he  quotes  approvingly  from  Seneca  a  high  speech  after  the 
manner  of  the  Stoics ;  "  The  good  things  that  belong  to  prosperity  are  to  be 
wished,  but  the  good   things   that  belong   to  adversity  a  '         i     ■   .  .n 


(Essays:  Of  Adversity).  Aiistotle  found  in  education  "an  ornament  in  pros- 
perity anda  refuge  in  adversity"  (Diogknes  Laertios  :  Lri'es  of  Famous 
Philosophers).  Butler,  in  "  Hudibras,"  finds  a  reason  for  contentment  in 
adversity  which  is  as  wise  as  it  is  witty  : 

He  Ibal  is  down  can  Tall  no  lower. 

Pan  I.,  Canto  3. 
Longfellow  finds  a  refuge  in  patience  and  hope  : 

Let  usbepaiient;  these  severe  afflictions 
Not  fram  the  ground  arise. 


And  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  bid  its  assume  that  sorrow  is  not  and  it  will 


Honfil  Mat's  Fortune,  Act  i.,  Sc.  1. 

Advertising,  Quaint  and  Ciuious.  The  origin  of  advertising  dates 
back  to  the  birth  of  the  commercial  spirit,  when  human  beings  began  to  feel 
the  necessity  for  some  means  of  communicating  their  wants  and  the  business 
they  had  on  hand.  The  ancient  and  medieval  criers  (called  practntes  in 
Rome)  who,  besides  their  public  duties,  announced  the  time,  the  place,  and  the 
conditions  of  sales,  the  hawkers  who  cried  theit  own  goods,  the  libelli  of  the 
Romans  (announcing  the  sales  of  estates,  and  giving  public  notice  of  things 
lost  or  found,  of  absconding  debtors,  etc.),  and  the  hand-bill  or  poster,  which, 
after  the  invention  of  printing,  gradually  superseded  the  town  or  private  crier, 
—these  are  the  various  steps  in  the  evolution  of  the  modern  advertisement. 

The  first  printed  English  newspaper,  the  Certain  Nevies  of  this  Present 
Week,  issued  in  London  in  1642,  contained  nothing  but  news.  Not  until  ten 
years  later,  in  the  Meriurius  Potiticus  for  January,  1652,  do  we  meet  with  a 
well -authenticated  advertisement.  This  relates  to  a  panegyrical  poem  on 
Cromwell's  return  from  Ireland,  and  runs  as  follows :  "  Irenodia  Gratulatoria, 
mn  HcToick  Poem  j  being  a  congratulatory  panegyrick  for  my  i.ord  General's 
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late  return,  summing  up  bis  successes  in  an  exquisite  manner.  To  be  sold 
by  John  Hulden,  in  tlic  New  Exchange,  London.  Printed  by  Tho.  Newcourl, 
1652." 

But  almost  a  century  previous,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  newspaper* 
and  newspaper  advertisements  bad  been  foreshadowed  in  sinail  news  pam* 
phlets  printed  at  irregular  intervals  in  Vienna  and  other  parts  of  Germany. 
The  oldest  newspaper  paragraph  approaching  the  modern  advertisement  that 
has  yet  been  resuscitated  was  found  in  one  of  these  early  news-boolcs,  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum.  The  book  is  dated  1591,  without  any  indica- 
tion as  to  the  place  of  issue.  The  advertisement  is  half  in  prose  and  half  in 
verse,  and,  like  its  English  successor  which  we  have  jusi  quoted,  is  the  puff 
of  a  new  publication. 

As  newspapers  grew  apace,  the  art  of  advertising  developed  with  them. 
In  May,  1657,  one  Newcombe  issued  a  weekly  newspaper,  Tk(  Public  Adver- 
tiser, which  consisted  almost  wholly  of  advertisements  of  a  miscellaneous 
character.  Simultaneously  other  papers  increased  the  number  and  the  variety 
of  their  advertisements.  Announcements  of  books  sliil  held  a  prominent 
position  ;  quack  doctors  began  to  discover  the  value  of  puffery ;  tradesmen 
praised  their  wares  ;  coffee-houses  extolled  the  virtues  of  those  strange  new 
drinks,  "cophee"  itself,  chocolate,  and  that  "excellent  and  by  all  Physicians 
approved,  China  drink,  called  by  the  Chineans  tcha,  by  other  nations  tay,  alias 
tee."  But  the  major  part  of  the  advertisements  related  to  fairs  and  cock- 
fights, burglaries  and  highway  robberies,  the  departure  of  coaches  and  stages, 
and  to  what  would  now  be  classed  together  under  the  heading  of  "Lost, 
Strayed,  or  Stolen."  The  number  of  runaway  apprentices,  servants,  and 
negro  boys  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  advertising  literature  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  And  how  shall  we  account  for  the  extraordinary  homeliness 
of  the  rogues  and  rascals  of  that  period  i  Hardly  a  criminal  or  a  runaway 
but  is  described  as  "ugly  as  sin."  They  have  ill-favored  countenances, 
smutty  complexions,  black,  rotten  teeth,  flat  wry  noses,  a  hang-dog  expression ; 
they  are  purblind,  or  deaf,  or  given  to  slabber  in  their  speech.  Our  modern 
tough  must  be  a  beauty  in  comparison  with  these  earlier  wrong-doers.  B? 
the  eighteenth  century,  advertising  had  become  recognized  as  a  means  of 
communication,  not  only  for  the  conveniences  of  trade,  but  for  political  pur- 
poses, for  love-making,  for  fortune-hunting,  for  swindling,  and  for  all  the  oiher 
needs  and  desires  of  a  large  community.  By  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century  matters  were  very  nearly  as  we  find  them  now.  The  Lon- 
don Times  and  the  Morning  Post,  startetl  modestly  enough  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  beginning  lo  make  themselves  felt  as  powers 
in  the  land.  As  they  grew  and  developed,  Ihey  depended  more  and  more 
upon  the  revenues  from  their  advertising  columns.  Meanwhile,  the  benefits 
of  advertising  were  becoming  more  and  more  appreciated  by  tradesmen  and 
the  general  public. 

American  newspapers  profited  by  the  example  of  their  British  predecessors. 
The  first  newspaper  that  succeeded  in  establishing  itself  in  North  America 
was  the  Boston  Neim  Letter.  In  its  initial  number,  dated  Monday,  April  24, 
1704,  it  issued  a  bid  for  advertising  in  this  ungrammatical  form  :  "  All  persons 
who  have  any  houses,  lands,  teneinents,  farms,  ships,  vessels,  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise,  etc.,  to  be  sold  or  let,  or  servants  run  away,  or  goods  stole 
or  lost,  may  have  the  same  inserted  at  the  reasonable  rate  of  twelve  pence 
to  five  shillings,  and  not  to  exceed."  The  first  American  daily  journal,  the 
Independent  Gasette  of  New  Vork,  in  its  second  year,  1788,  contained  as  many 
as  thirty-four  advertisements  in  a  single  issue.  From  thai  time  on  the  growth 
of  advertising  in  America  has  been  even  mote  stupendous  than  in  England. 

It  13  inlerestmg   to  compare   the  advertising  of  the  past  with  that  of  the 
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pTcaent.  The  mind  that  is  accustomed  to  read  between  the  lines  can  trace,  in 
their  various  cliaiiges  and  developments,  similar  changes  and  developments  in 
habits,  customs,  and  methods  of  thinlcing  \  can  estimate  the  vast  augmenta- 
tion in  business  and  in  industrial  resources,  and  the  mighty  evolution  of  public 
and  private  enterprise.  Let  us  go  back  through  the  columns  of  the  news- 
paper press  for  the  last  two  centuries  or  so,  gleaning  those  curious  and  eccen- 
tric advertisements  which  illustrate  in  the  most  amusing  fashion  the  temper 
of  their  resjjective  periods  and  the  mutations  wrought  by  time. 

The  class  of  advertisements  now  known  as  personals  made  an  early  appear- 
ance in  newspaper  literature. 

But  there  are  a  candor,  a  simplicity,  and  a  naiveli  in  the  earlier  specimens 
which  are  less  apparent  in  their  successors  of  the  present  day.  There  is  an 
opulence  of  phrase  also  which  would  indicate  equal  opulence  of  pocket,  were 
personals  charged  for  at  the  ruinous  rates  now  current. 

Leaving  out  the  question  of  expense,  a  jilted  suitor  of  to-day  would  hardly 
be  likely  to  vent  his  spleen  in  the  fashion  adopted  by  the  Londoner  who  in- 
serted this  notice  in  tlie  General  Advertiser: 

Whereas,  00  Sunday,  AptLl  «,  1750,  there  was  s«n  in  Cheapside,  belwetn  the  hours  of 

waislcoal,  trimmed  with  silver  lace,  along  with  a  young  lady  in  mourning,  going'  toward  St. 
Martin's,  near  Aldensate.  This  Is,  therefore,  to  acquunt  ihe  said  gentleman  (as  a  friend)  to 
be  as  expeditious  as  possible  in  Ibe  affair,  lest  otherwise  he  should  unhappily  meet  with  the 
same  disippointn]eQt,at  last,  by  another  stepping  in  in  the  mean  time  as  a  young  gjeotleman 
has  been  lately  served  by  the  aforesaid  young  lady,  who,  after  a  courtship  of  these  four  months 

East,  and  with  her  approbation,  and  in  (he  most  public  manner  possible,  and  with  the  utmost 
anor  as  could  possibly  become  a  gentleman.    Take  this,  sir.  only  as  a  friendly  hint. 

Nor  would  the  modern  head  of  a  family  deem  that  it  comported  with  his 
dignity  to  express  hilarity  at  the  disappearance  of  his  wife  in  the  public  fashion 
adopted  by  this  advertiser  in  the  Essex  (Mass.)  Gazette  of  September  17,  1771 : 

R*N  AWAY  from  losiah  Woodbury,  Cooper,  his  House  Plague  for  7  long  years,  Masury 
Old  Moll,  alias  Trial  of  Vengeance.  He  that  lost  will  never  s«V  bet ;  be  that  shall  keep  her. 
1  will  give  two  Bushels  of  Beans.  I  forewarn  all  Persons  in  Town  and  Country  from  trusting 
■aid  Trial  of  Vengeance.  1  have  hove  all  the  old  Shoes  I  can  find  for  Joy;  and  all  my 
neighbors  rejoice  with  me.    A  good  Riddance  of  bad  Ware,     Amen. 

Miss  Fisher  inserts  the  following  paragraph  in  the  Public  Advertiser  al 
March  30,  1759: 

To  err  i«  a  blemish  entailed  upon  mortality ;  indiscretions  seldom  or  never  escape  from 
censure,  the  more  heavy  as  the  character  is  more  remarkable;  anddoubled,  nay,  trebled  by  the 
worldif  the  progress  of  that  character  is  marked  by  success;  then  malice  shoots  against  it  all 
her  stings,  the  snakes  of  envy  are  let  loose ;  to  the  humane  and  generous  bean  then  must  ihe 
injured  appeal,  and  certain  reliefvril!  befound  in  impartial  honor.  Miss  Fisher  is  forced  to  sue 
10  that  jurisdiction  10  protect  her  from  the  baseness  of  little  scribblers  and  scurvy  malevo- 
lence; she  has  been  abused  in  public  papers,  exposed  in  print-shops,  and  to  wind  up  the 
whole,  some  wretches,  roean,  wretched,  and  venal,  would  in™se  upon  the  public  by  daring  to 
publish  her  Memoirs.  She  hopes  to  prevent  the  success  (rf  their  endeavors  by  thus  publicly 
declaring  that  nothing  of  that  sort  has  the  slightest  foundation  in  truth. 

C.  FiSHBR. 

The  above  might  seem  to  the  hasty  thinker  curiously  characteristic  of  lime 
and  place.  Vet  history  repeats  itself,  as  it  always  must  There  is  atavism 
even  in  advertisements.  Characteristics  that  seem  to  belong  lo  a  past  age 
will  recur  in  the  present.  Surely  the  Miss  Fisher  of  the  last  century  finds 
her  legitimate  successor,  her  modern  double,  in  the  Ellen  Rose  of  Stamford, 
Connecticut,  who  in  1890  inserted  the  following  advertisement  in  all  the 
newspapers  of  her  native  town  : 

To  HV  SCAKDALIZIMd  Frihhds.— I  hope  you  do  not  call  yourselves  Cbtistiiins,  lor  you  are 
a  disgrace  to  th*  Church.  You  know  nothing  about  me.  I  don't  care  for  your  lying  tongues' 
1  wonder  that  they  don't  fall  outoT  your  mouths.     You  act  like  fence  cats  and  flying  lerpinti 
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You  have  been  very  buiy  ■bout  nur  for  ihi  lut  nine  yean  wilb  your  meddling :  plOM  uU 
me  what  you  havt  to  do  wilh  me.     You  date  noi  come  to  my  face  *ilh  your  lii.:  >'"''''^P 

I'land  U,"bui '"should  think  ih»i  you  would  ^t  i^d  of^bylng  lulie  all  ^he  liiM.  If  yMi  do 
not  liki;  my  opinion  of  you,  prove  yourseUes  wmnhina  diflerenl,  you  scaodaluing  impsi 

Matrimonial  advertise  men  ts  are  now  often  roughly  grouped  under  ihe  head  of 
"Personals"  by  newspaper  managers  who  lack  the  nicer  perceptive  qualitiefc 
111  truth,  they  foim  a  department  by  themselves.  They  have  a  literature  of 
their  own.  In  recent  years  they  have  even  developed  journalistic  organs  of 
their  own. 

Au  engaging  feature  of  these  would-be  husbands  and  wives  has  ever  been 
their  freedom  from  bashfiilness  or  mauvaise  honle  in  the  proclamalion  of  their 
own  charms.  They  are  almost  always  handsome,  or  beautiful,  or  distinguished- 
looking,  sweet-tempered  and  accomplished,  well  born,  well  nianneredi  and 
well  educated.  They  are  often  wealthy,  or,  at  least,  in  possession  of  a  com- 
foitalile  income.  One  wonders  how  it  is  they  have  escaped  Hymen  so  long, 
and  still  more  why  they  are  obliged  to  seek  alien  means  of  courting  him. 

John  Houghton,  who  in  1682  started  a  weekly  entitled  A  Collection  for  tht 
Impravemeitt  of  ffusiaudry  and  Trade,  which  proved  one  of  the  chief  pro- 
moters of  early  advertising,  was  the  father  of  inatrimonial  announcements. 
In  his  issue  of  July  19,  1695,  he  inserted  two  advertisements  of  wishful  bride- 
grooms. But  the  public  was  suspicious  of  the  innovation,  and  a  few  weeks 
later  the  editor  found  it  necessary  to  explain  that  the  "  proposals  for  matches" 
were  genuine,  promising,  moreover,  to  manage  all  necessary  negotiations 
"  with  the  utmost  secrecie  and  prudence."  After  that  he  seems  to  have  found 
custom.  Imitators  followed,  and  in  1775  a  marriage  bureau  was  even  started 
in  London,  but  it  came  to  grief  through  an  exposi  of  its  very  questionable 
methods  in  the  Terwn  and  Country  Magazine  of  the  next  year.  Nevertheless, 
matrimonial  advertisements  waxed  apace.  A  very  curious  one  appeared  in 
BelPs  Weekly  Messenger  of  May  z3,  1797 ; 

Matthew  Dawson,  in  Both  well,  Cumberland,  intends  to  be  married  at  Holm  Church,  on 
Ihe  Thursday  before  Whitsuntide  next,  whenever  thai  may  happen,  and  to  return  10  Boihwell 
to  dine.  Mr.  Keid  gives  a  turkey  10  be  roasted  :  td  Clemenson  gives  a  bt  Iamb  lo  be 
roasted:  William  Klliot  gives  a  hen  to  be  rvasied ;  Joseph  Gibson  gives  a  &i  calf  to  be 

Beity  Hod^n,  Mary  liushley,  Molly  Fisher,  Sarah  Briscoe,  and'UcHy  Porthouse,  giie  each 
of  ihem  a  pound  of  butter.  The  advertiser  will  provide  everything  else  for  50  festive  an  occa- 
sion. And  he  hereby  gives  notice  10  all  young  women  desirous  of  changing  their  condition 
that  he  is  at  present  disengaged:  and  advises  Ihem  to  couMder  that  although  thert  lie  luck  ip 

So  come  along,  lasses  who  wish  10  be  married ; 
Max  Dawson  is  veied  that  so  long  he  baa  tarried. 


Humph,  what  mad  folly  1      tcan'ifind  her  Ihus  ;  expertu!  Is^hb'-.     Yet  with  the  dying 

Jear  this  final  effort.  Dear  tribe  of  unorthographical  writers  on  uniidy  paper,  spare  fbtonce 
im  who,  001  being  an  elderly  gentleman  of  means,  neither  could  suit  you  if  he  would,  nor 
would  il  he  could.  A  tired  Athenian  seeking  something  new.  Epicurean  in  the  true,  not  base 
sense,  far  travelled,  niuch  but  ill  read,  incorrigible  truth-teller;  Ithaca  bores,  the  puffing  rati 
dehghLs  me.  Caprice  t  Thou  my  complement,  many-mooded  as  the  sea  or  (.lanmond*. 
dainty  high-bred,  lestfijl,  joyous,  delight  to  mind,  pleasure  to  m,  child  of  earth,  bom  of 

thyself,  where  art  thou  I    Alas,  in  s'pain  only,  I  fear,  «n«J(m™  c«iM«"  ™  '" 

Thbophilb,  Herald  Office. 

Far  more  sensible  was  the  following  advertiser  in  the  London  TSmei: 

A  young  gtnlleman  on  Ihe  point  of  being  married,  is  disiroiu  of  meeting  a  man  of  eiiie- 
ncDce  who  will  diaiuadc  him  liom  such  a  step.     Addreit,  etc. 
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Even  the  "  Wants"  column  has  its  amosing  lieatures.    Here  is  a  very  credit- 
able speciineii  from  the  London  Times  of  the  year  1850 : 

Do  101}  Want  a  Sbrvaht!    Necenlty  prompts  the  question.    The  advertiser  ofpeks 
his  sanvicas  to  any  Isdy  or  genllcmHTi,  company,  or  others,  in  want  of  a.  truly  Aiilhful,  con- 

.L _ij ij  i._  available.     Could  undenalie  any  affair,  of  imall  or 

e  sectecy,  or  good  address  would  be  necessary.    Has 
ichout  being  contaminated  by  eilhei ;  has  never  been 


Addr^s.  etc'.""*  ""  "  '"'""'  ™  '"'  -"""■"*  "'   • 

Does  the  reader  note  the  nice  condescension  of  this  paragon  tn  engaging 
never  to  excel  his  tnaster?  He  will  keep  his  multiform  accomplishments  in 
check,  so  as  not  to  overshadow  his  employer. 

Here  are  a  few  more  "  Wants"  from  various  portions  of  the  globe  that  tell 
their  own  story  and  tell  it  joyously  and  well  ; 

From  the  Clevedon  (Eng.)  Mercury ; 

Warned— A  really  plain  but  experienced  and  efficient  governess  for  three  girls,  eldest  i6. 
Music,  French,  and  German  required.  Brilliancy  of  conversation,  fascination  of  manner,  and 
symmeiry  0/  form  objected  10,  as  llie  father  is  mucli  at  home  and  there  are  grown-up  sons. 
Address  Mater,  Post-Oftice,  Clevedan, 

From  the  Edinburgh  Scotsman : 

Servani— Wanted,  by  a  family  living  in  an  Edinburgh   flat,  a  general  servant,  who  will 

have  evety  Sunday  and  two  nights  out  in  each  week,  and  the  use  of  the  drawing-room  for 
the  reception  of  her  friends.    Address  A.  F.,  Scotsman  Office. 

From  the  Paris  Figaro : 

Wanted—A  professor  10  come  twice  a  week  to  the  house  of  a  noble  family  in  order  to 
retorm  the  pronunciation  of  a  parrot. 

The  ingenuous  reader  may  have  imagined  that  prize-fighting  and  boxing 
were  the  especial  privileges  of  the  stronger  half  of  humanity.  A  glance  at 
the  advertising  columns  of  the  eig h tee iilh- century  papers  will  convince  him 
of  his  mistake.  The  following  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  instance.  It  ap- 
peared iti  the  Daily  PostQ{  July  17,   1728,  in  the  form  of  a  challenge  and 

_  Whereas  1,  A^  Field,  of  Stoke-Newinglon,  ass-driver,  well  known  for  my  abilities  in  box- 
uig  in  my  own  defence  wherever  it  happened  in  my  way,  having  been  affronted  by  Mrs. 
Stokes,  styled  the  European  Chamoioness,  do  tairly  invite  her  -  -  --'  --  '  -'■  ...  • 
boxing,  for  ten  pounds,  fair  rise  and  fall :  and  question  not  hut  to 
jodgment  that  shsll  oblige  her  to  acknowledge  me  Championes' 


'  such  proofs  <: 


_,„„.,.  „.,.g  „„,„„,,  „,  DiiiiQgsgaie  iweniy-nine  minutes,  Rna  gained  a  complete  victory 
Iwhtth  la  iix  years  ago) :  but  as  the  famous  Stoke- Newiogton  ass-woman  dares  me  to  fight  her 
lb'  I  .►."ki'"'"^',.'-  'A°  1"^"  **"  '  "J"  ""*  ■■'*'  "'"ti°gT>"  f"  'he  said  sum,  and  doSbt  not 
Wat  the  blows  which  I  shall  present  her  with  will  be  more  difficult  for  her  to  digest  than  she 

But  it  seems  to  have  been  discovered  that  even  these  degraded  creatures 
had  not  lost  all  the  characteristics  of  their  sex.  Some  challenges  provide 
that  each  woman  shall  hold  half  a  crown  in  each  hand,  "  the  first  woman  that 
drops  the  money  to  lose  the  battle."  Evidently  the  femrnioe  temptation  to 
■Be  the  nails  mitead  of  the  fists  had  to  be  ijrovided  against. 
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The  Newcastle  CouraHt  of  January  4,  1770,  contwned  this  notice,  which 
could  not  have  failed  to  excite  curiosity  : 

This  li  to  acquaiDt  the  public,  Ihal  oD  Monday  ihe  first  iosiaDi,  being  [he  Lodge  (or 
nioinhly  meeting)  Night  of  Ihe  FrM  and  Accepied  Masoiu  oi'  Ihe  «d  Reemient  held  at  the 
Crowa,  near  Newgate  (Newcastle).  Mrs.  Bell,  the  landlady  of  the  home.TirolM  open  a  door 
(wilh  a  poket)  thai  had  not  been  open  for  some  time  pasi ;  by  which  means  she  got  mw  an 
adjacent  room,  made  iwo  hole.  ihrouBh  the  wall,  and,  by  thai  suaiagem.  discovered  the 
lecrels  of  Freemasonry;  and  she,  knowing  herKlf  to  be  the  first  woman  lo  the  world  th^  ever 
wutid  out  the  secret,  is  willing  to  make  ii  known  to  ati  her  lex.  So  any  lady  who  »  dfsvou* 
of  leamine  the  secrets  of  Freemasonry,  by  applying  to  that  well-learned  woman  (Mr».  Bell, 
ihat  lived  fifteen  years  in  and  about  Newgate)  maybe  instructed  in  the  secret*  of  Masonry. 

Our  advertising  ancestors  frequently  broke  into  verse.  Here  ia  a  fair  sam- 
ple from  the  Salem  (Mass.)  .^c^frr  of  September  6,  1801,  in  which  poetry 
and  prose,  remonstrance  and  business,  are  quaintly  intermixed : 

The  followfag  lines  were  written  in  the  shop  of  the  subscriber  by  a  son  of  St.  Crispin, 
ened  ven^ance  on  his  neighbor's  business  because  the  article  he  deab  in  is  Shoes  : 
Salem,  9th  Mo.  6lh.  1801. 
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worn.     It  ia  fifteen  months  since  the  Shoe  War  commenced. 

J.  Mansi-ielij,  jtd. 

But  it  is  tradesmen,  quacks,  theatrical  managers,  etc.,  people,  in  short, 
who  wish  to  attract  the  public  attention  to  their  own  pecuniary  profit, — it  is 
this  portion  of  the  race  who  have  developed  advertising,  especially  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  present  century,  into  an  art  that  taxes  all  the  creative  facul- 
ties of  the  human  mind.  Their  forerunners  of  past  ages  trusted  merely  to 
the  resources  of  a  gorgeous  vocabulary.  They  used  up  all  the  laudatory 
adjectives  in  the  language,  and  there  was  an  end  on  't.  Their  successors  of 
to-day  know  better.  They  understand  such  appeals  are  made  only  to  the  eye 
and  are  immediately  forgotten.  It  is  necessary  to  arrest  attention,  to  startle, 
to  pique  curiosity,  to  do  something  odd,  bizarre,  outri,  extravagant, — to  be 
sensational  above  everything.  Such  methods  set  people  to  wondering, 
thinking,  and  talking.  The  earliest  appeals  of  this  sort  were  made  in  the 
comparatively  conventional  direction  of  literature  and  art  Wit,  poetry,  and 
wood-engravmg  were  called  into  play.  At  first  it  was  very  poor  wit,  poor 
poetry,  poor  wood -engraving.  When  the  novelty  wore  off  it  ceased  to  attract 
attention.  Then  advertisers  began  to  turn  themselves  into  Mxcenases.  They 
patronized  the  skilful  pen  and  the  cunning  pencil.  The  world  would  be 
astonished  if  it  knew  how  many  men  now  famous  have  written  puffc  tor 
tradesmen.  And  two  men,  one  in  England  and  another  in  America,  have  won 
fame  for  themKelvea  in  the  exclusive  service  of  the  advertiser.  The  first  was 
George  Robins,  the  English  auctioneer,  whose  advertisements  of  estates  for 
sale  were,  half  a  century  ago,  conned  and  studied  with  as  much  gusto  as  the 
latest  poem  or  rontance.  His  description  of  that  terrestrial  paradise  whose 
only  drawback  was  "the  litter  of  the  rose-leaves  and  the  noise  of  the  night- 
ingales"  has  become  a  classic.  The  second  is  Mr.  Powers,  formerly  of  Wana- 
maker'B  Bawar,  in  Philadelphia.  He  had  a  facility  of  phrasc.a  virile  simplicity 
Of  style,  a  directness  and  an  ingenuous  candor,  that  indicated  literary  abilitiea 
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of  ».  high  order.  When  he  wrole  them,  Wanamaker's  advertisements  won  a 
national  reputation.  Man)'  people  turned  to  them  first  when  they  took  up 
the  morning  papers,  sure  of  finding  something  fresh  and  interesiing  even  if 
they  had  no  desire  to  purchase. 

As  to  art,  Cruikshank  vias  the  first  well-known  man  to  lend  his  pencil  to 
the  advertiser.  His  capital  sketch,  made  for  a  blacking-establishment,  of  the 
cat  seeing  herself  reflected  and  spilling  at  the  boot,  is  still  in  use  after  half  a 
century's  service.  A  London  soap-firm  recently  purchased  the  right  of  re- 
producing one  of  John  Rogers's  most  famous  little  groups.  And  you  have 
but  to  turn  to  the  pages  of  any  modern  periodical  to  recognise  what  excellent 
work,  mostly  unsigned  and  unacknowledged,  but  betraying  the  well-known 
characteristics  of  eminent  artists,  is  done  for  advertising  purposes.  Famous 
works  of  art,  also,  have  been  pressed  into  the  same  service  in  an  indirect  way. 
Hotels  and  bar-rooms  attract  custom  by  hanging  on  their  walls  the  authentic 
wcrks  of  great  masters,  old  and  new.  Cigarette -dealers  and  others  reproduce 
uncopyiighted  masterpieces  in  miniature  form,  and  give  them  away  with  their 

But  as  the  spirit  of  journalism  has  invaded  literature  and  art,  so  it  has 
invaded  the  advertising  business.  The  sensational  methods  of  editors  and 
reporters  have  been  aped  by  the  advertisers  in  near-by  columns.  Who  does 
not  remember  the  thrilling  "  reading  notices,"  once  so  popular,  which,  after 
holding  you  breathless  with  the  account  of  an  accident,  a  love-story,  a  tale  of 
adventure,  finally  landed  you  into  a  box  of  pills  or  a  bottle  of  castor  oil? 
Then  there  was  the  enigmatical  notice,  not  yet  extinct,  which  arrested  atten- 
tion and  kepi  you  in  wondering  suspense,  until  such  lime  as  the  advertiser 
deemed  ripe  to  spring  the  explanation, — the  notice  which  crjed,  "In  the  name 
of  the  Prophet,"  and  waited  until  you  had  pricked  up  your  eats  before  it 
added,  "  Figs."  An  early  example  of  this  occurred  In  London  some  thirty 
years  ago.  One  morning  the  good  people  woke  up  to  find  the  interrogation 
"Who's  Blank  i"'  staring  them  everywhere  in  the  face, — in  the  newspapers,  on 
the  walls  and  hoardings  of  the  town,  even  011  the  pavements.  As  day  after 
day  passed,  the  reiterated  query  set  everybody  to  thinking.  "Who  indeed  is 
Blank  i"  So  everybody  asked,  but  nobody  knew.  Presently  the  words  "  Fire  ! 
Fire  !  Thieves  1  Thieves  \"  following  the  query,  deepened  the  mystery.  At 
last  the  secret  was  out  when  the  enterprising  owner  of  a  newly- paten  ted  safe 
added  his  name  to  the  announcement. 

The  mysterious  statement,  in  large  letters,  "724  More,"  which  simulta- 
neously invaded  the  American  press  all  over  the  country,  carried  wonder  and 
even  uneasiness  to  many  an  American  household.  One  can  imagine  the  whole 
lam ily  puzzling  their  brains  over  it  for  days.  Finally,  one  morning.  Young 
Hopeful  bursts  out  breathlessly,  "  Pop  I  I  know  what  724  More  is  !"  "  What 
is  it?"  cries  every  one,  expectantly.  "Pancakes!"  And  then  it  comes  out 
that  724  more  pancakes  can  be  made  out  of  Puff's  Baking  Powder  than  out 
of  any  other. 

Tricks  of  the  type  are  a  lower  form  of  art,  and  have  now  lost  much  of  Iheit 
efficacy.  It  is  only  the  uiiinvcntive  mind  that  seeks  to  attract  attention  by 
italics,  capitals,  exclamation  marks,  and  the  use  of  strange  and  uncouth  letters. 
Even  the  familiar  trick  of  setting  up  announcemeiils  in  diagonal  form,  ot 
of  inverting  the  letters,  palls  upon  a  sated  public.  There  is  still  great  virtue, 
however,  in  large  capitals  and  the  force  of  iteration.  If  day  in  and  day  out 
the  public  have  the  name  of  any  article  pressed  conspicuously  upon  their 
attention,  that  name  is  unconsciously  fixed  in  the  mind  like  a  household  word. 
And  the  effect  is  more  certain  if  the  name  appears  in  some  unlooked-for  spot 
and  in  an  unfamiliar  environment.  The  knowledge  of  these  facts  has  led 
advcTtiiers  to  drop  their  lines  in  other  places  besides  the  daily  papers. 
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And  so  It  came  around  that  bill-posterB  siuck  up  flaring  advertiMments  an 

walls,  OH  fences,  on  bill-boarda,  thai  the  inieriors  of  earn  and  omnribuses  were 
decorated  wiih  signs,  that  |>avemeiits  were  stencilled  with  trade  notices,  that 
peripatetic  artists  swarmed  over  (he  country  painting  the  names  of  quack 
medicines  on  the  palings  of  fences,  the  aides  of  houses  and  barns,  on  rocks, 
trees,  and  river-banks. 

Bill-posting  was  first  used  in  connection  with  the  drama.  Tlie  very  name 
indicates  this.  As  far  back  as  1579,  John  Northbrooke,  in  his  treatise  against 
theatrical  performances,  saj-S,  "  They  use  to  set  up  their  bills  upon  posts, 
some  certain  days  before,  to  admonish  people  to  make  resort  to  their  thea- 
tres." Later,  notices  of  houses  to  rent,  of  sales,  auction,  etc.,  were  posted. 
Then  followed  all  manner  of  advertisements.  But  not  until  twoscore  years 
ago  was  bill-posting  systematized  into  a  business.  Anciently  the  Ixst  bill- 
poster was  the  mighty  man  of  brass  and  muscle,  who,  knowing  nothing  of  law 
or  license,  tore  down  his  rival's  placard  and  set  up  his  own  in  its  stead.  Some- 
times the  rival  would  show  fight.  Sometimes  the  owner  of  the  property 
would  object  to  its  desecration,  and  serve  an  injunction  on  the  bill-poster.  Un- 
daunted, however,  the  latter  would  lease  out  his  contract  to  another  man,  who 
would  stick  up  his  bills  before  the  court  could  issue  a  new  injunction.  At  last 
the  system  of  leasing  space  sprang  up.  The  owner  leased  his  space  to  the 
bill-sticker,  who  could  enforce  the  right  as  against  his  rival.  This  system 
dates  from  1876.  It  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  large  firms,  many  of  whom 
control  s])ace  througHout  the  entire  Union,  and  can,  at  a  moment's  bidding, 
proclaim  the  merits  of  a  soap  or  a  patent  medicine  throughout  the  land. 

Worst  of  all,  the  bill-|>oster  has  amalgamated  with  the  peripatetic  artist 
of  the  brush.  When  the  latter  first  sprang  into  being,  he  was  a  distinct 
individualily  and  a  most  offensive  one.  Nothing  in  nature  was  too  sacred  for 
him, — indeed,  the  more  sacred,  the  greater  the  advertisement.  The  most 
magnificent  scenery  was  profaned.  The  sign-painter  often  had  to  stand  up  to 
his  neck  in  water,  or  climb  apparently  inaccessible  peaks,  to  reach  the  most 
striking  locality  for  his  "ad."  He  was  hooted  by  the  newspapers,  and  shot 
at  by  enraged  worshippers  of  the  beautiful.  But  no  danger,  no  difficulty, 
daunted  him. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  early  pioneers  was  the  owner  of  a  certain 
Plantation  Bitters.  He  devised  an  enigmatic  inscription,  "S.  T  i860.  X.," 
which  shortly  appeared  in  every  newspaper  and  on  every  available  fence, 
rock,  tree,  bill-board,  or  barn  throughout  the  country,  on  wagons,  railroad- 
cars,  ships,  and  steamers.  One  day  all  the  exposed  rocks  in  the  Niagara 
rapids  bloomed  out  with  the  mystic  sign.  Forest-trees  along  the  lines  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  were  hewn  down  to  afford  the  passengers  a  glimpse 
of  the  same  announcement  emblazoned  in  letters  four  hundred  (eet  high  on 
the  mountain-side.  Then  the  manufacturer's  agents  went  abroad.  Cheops' 
pyramid  was  not  too  sacred  for  him,  nor  the  place  on  Mount  Ararat  where  the 
Ark  is  said  to  have  landed.  He  even  announced  that  he  would  discover  the 
North  Pole  for  the  express  pur|)Ose  of  decorating  it  with  the  cabalistic  words. 
And  what  did  the  words  mean?  Many  puzzled  their  heads  over  them  in 
vain.  Not  until  the  proprietor  had  retired  with  a  fortune  did  he  reveal  the 
secret.     "  S.  T    i860.  X."  meant,  "Started  trade  in  i860  with  %\q." 

But  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  all  the  arts  of  the  advertiser.  Something 
should  be  s.iid  about  the  sad-eyed  sandwich-man,  braced  between  two  bill- 
boards and  set  adrift  in  the  crowded  streets;  something  also  of  the  various 
perambuiatory  advertisements  which  have  been  gradually  evolved  from  this 
simple  germ  :  of  the  negro  gentleman  exquisitely  arrayed,  save  only  for  a 
huge  Btandmg  collar,  on  which  is  printed  the  name  of  the  firm  that  employs 
him  ;  of  the  army  of  tall  men,  all  over  six  feet  six  inches  in  height,  whom  a 
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manufacturer  of  rubber  goods  dad  in  long  rubber  coats,  bearfng  his  name 
and  trade-mark,  and  then  cast  out  on  the  highways  and  by-ways  of  the  metrop- 
olis ;  of  the  countless  numbers  of  men  and  boys  bedecked  in  fantastic  cos- 
tumes and  placed  in  the  streets  to  distribute  circulars. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  a  London  manager  invented  a  new  advertising 
scheme  which  has  been  the  fruitful  parent  of  manj-  similar  devices.  A  drama 
called  "The  Dead  Heart"  was  being  played  at  his  theatre.  He  ordered  ten 
hundred  thousand  hearts  to  be  printed  in  red,  inscribed  with  Che  words  Dead 
Heart,  and  had  them  posted  everywhere,  upon  the  pavemetits,  upon  the  walls, 
upon  the  trees  in  the  parks,  upon  the  seats,  and  even  upon  the  backs  of 
revellers  who  were  returning  home  in  a  convivial  but  oblivious  mood. 
Twenty  years  later,  one  of  his  imitators  devised  a  still  more  startling  scheme. 
He  was  manager  of  the  melodrama  "The  Mystery  of  a  Hansom  Cab." 
Hiring  a  number  of  hansoms,  he  placed  in  each  the  dummy  figure  of  a  man 
in  a  dress  suit,  with  blood -bespattered  shirt,  and  had  them  driven  through  the 
principal  streets.  He  succeeded  even  better  than  he  had  expected.  The 
ghastly  spectacle  became  the  talk  of  all  London,  The  newspapers  denounced 
It  as  an  atrocity.  It  was  said  that  nervous  people  had  fainted,  that  children  had 
screamed,  and  that  ladies  had  ^one  otF  in  hysterics.  Finally,  the  authorities 
gave  the  lucky  manager  an  additional  "ad."  by  ordering  the  hansoms  back  to 
the  stables  under  pain  of  arrest. 

Over  in  Vienna,  a  theatrical  manager  advertised  for  five  thousand  cats. 
The  strange  announcement  attracted  general  altentton.  At  the  appointed  day 
and  hour  the  entrance  to  the  theatre  was  blocked  by  a  vast  crowd  of  men, 
women,  and  children  with  bags,  baskets,  or  coat. pockets  siufied  with  cats. 
The  manager  bought  them  all,  fixed  labels  around  their  necks  announcing 
the  first  performance  of  a  grand  pantomime  in  the  following  week,  then 
turned  them  loose,  and  let  them  scamper  off  in  all  directions.  Of  course  the 
manager  did  not  depend  merely  on  the  labels.  He  knew  that  the  novelty  of 
the  scheme  would  set  press  and  public  to  talking,  and  he  was  right  in  his 
calculations. 

A  story  has  recently  gone  the  rounds  of  the  press  which  is  quite  good 
enough  to  be  true.  A  poor  clergyman  wishing  to  buy  hymn-boolcs  for  his 
congregation  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  a  London  firm  offered  to  supply 
him  gratuitously  with  a  line  of  books  containing  certain  advertisements.  The 
minister  complied,  thinking  to  himself  that,  when  the  books  arrived,  the  ad- 
vertisements could  be  removed,  but,  to  his  joy  and  surprise,  he  found  no  inter- 
leaved advertisements.  On  the  first  Sunday  after  the  new  books  had  beei\ 
distributed,  the  congregation  found  themselves  singing, — 

Hark  I  the  herald  angels  ring, 

Beecham's  Pills  are  jusl  ihe  ihing; 

Peace  on  earth  and  mercy  mild, 

Two  for  man  and  one  for  child." 

Advice.  An  axiom  of  proverbial  as  well  as  of  written  philosophy  is 
Bummed  up  in  this  phrase  of  Hazlitt's :  "Our  friends  are  generally  ready 
to  do  everything  for  us  except  the  very  thing  we  wish  them  to  do.  There  is 
one  thing  in  particular  they  are  always  disposed  to  give  us,  and  which  we  are 
as  unwilling  to  take,  namely,  advice.'  {Characteristict,  No.  88.1  Johnson  offers 
an  excellent  reason  both  for  the  willingness  on  one  side  and  the  unwillingness 
on  the  other  :  "  Advice,  as  it  always  gives  a  temporary  appearance. of  superi- 
ority, can  never  be  very  grateful,  even  when  it  is  most  necessary  or  most 
judiciouB."  {Rambler,  No.  87.)  If  this  be  true,  then  it  evidently  follows,  to 
quote  his  own  words  again  from  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Boiii,  "  The  advice  that  is 
wanted  is  generally  unwelcome,  and  that  which  is  not  wanted  is  generally  im- 
pertinent."    Horace  Smith,  Iherefure,  sui^estB  quite  the  right  attitude  towards 
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advice,  and  especially  good  advice :  "  Good  advice  ia  one  of  those  injuries 
which  a  good  man  oaght,  if  possible,  to  forgive,  but  at  all  events  to  forget  at 
once."  {The  Tin  Trumpet:  Advice.)  The  ingenuous  few  that  occasionally 
seem  to  seek  advice  really  want  something  else;  "We  ask  advice,  but  we 
mean  approbation."  (Colton  :  Lacen.)  Yet  llenjaniin  Franklin  has  so  little 
worldly  wisdom  as  to  say  in  Iiis  "  Poor  Richard's  Almanac,"  "  They  thai  will 
not  be  counselled  will  not  be  helped,"  To  be  sure,  he  adds  almost  in  the 
same  breath,  "  We  may  give  advice,  but  we  cannot  give  conduct," — a  thought, 
by  the  way,  which  he  stole  from  La  Rochefoucauld  :  "  We  give  advice,  but  we 
cannot  give  the  wisdom  to  profit  by  it."  Saadi,  in  the  "  GuliatSn,"  makes  a 
sage  remark  when  he  says,  "  He  who  gives  advice  to  a  self-conceited  man 
stands  himself  in  need  of  counsel  from  another."  (ch.  viii.,  Suits  for  Conduct  in 
Life.)  But  he  fails  to  recognize  that  all  men  in  (his  sense  are  self-conceited. 
Vet,  on  the  other  hand,  if  Bailey  be  right,  self-conceit  should  incline  them  to 
hearken  :  "  The  worst  men  often  give  the  best  advice."  {Festus.  sc.  A  Village 
Feast)  In  the  face  of  all  this  human  unwillingness,  however,  Alphonso  the 
Wise  of  Castile  was  bold  enough  to  say,  "  Had  I  been  present  at  the  Crea- 
tion, I  would  have  given  some  useful  hints  for  the  better  ordering  of  the 


A.  E.  L  O.  T7.  These  five  vowels  were  stamped  by  Frederick  III.  of  Ger- 
many upon  coins  and  medals,  and  inscribed  upon  public  buildings.  They  had 
originally  been  used  at  the  coronation  of  his  preilecessor,  Albert  II.,  then 
standing  for  Albertus  Eleclus  Imperator  Optimus  VivaL  At  his  own  coro- 
nation at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1440,  Frederick  retained  the  initials,  with  this 
altered  meaning,  Archidux  Electus  Imperator  Oplime  Vivat.  It  became  a 
favorite  pastime  for  learned  and  ingenious  men  to  fit  new  readings  to  the 
motto.  Frederick  himself,  in  a  manuscript  referred  to  by  the  librarian  of 
Leopold  I.,  quoted  a  flattering  German  version,  Aller  Ehren  1st  Oesterreich 
Voll,  ("Austria  is  crowned  with  all  honor,")  but  it  is  recorded  that  he  had 
to  remove  an  equally  unflattering  inscription  in  the  Burg,  Aller  Erst  1st 
Oesterreich  Verdorben, 

Rasch,  organist  of  the  Schottendoster,  discovered  no  less  than  two  hundred 
possible  readings,  which  he  gave  to  the  world  about  1580,  Three  of  these  are 
especially  famous  :  Austria  Erit  In  Orbe  Ultima,  "Austria  will  be  the  last  in 
the  world,"  and  Austria  Est  Imperare  Orbi  Universo,  and  Alles  Erdreich  1st 
Oesterreich  Unterthan,  the  last  being  a  free  translation  into  German  of  the 
Latin  of  the  second.  The  initial  ingenuity  of  both  is  retained  in  the  English 
equivalent:  Austria's  Empire  Is  Over  all  Universal. 

Affinity.  A  term  made  famous  by  American  Free-Lovers,  meaning  a  per- 
son of  the  opposite  sex  who  is  in  such  perfect  harmony,  menially,  spiritually, 
and  physically,  with  one's  self,  that  a  higher  law — a  law  above  all  mere  human 
codes  and  conventions,  and,  therefore,  above  the  seventh  commandment,  which 
was  numbered  among  human  ordinances — urged  these  twain  to  become  one 
flesh.  A  complete  life  or  destiny  could  be  fulftiled,  not  by  a  single  individual, 
but  by  a  couple.  Each  must  have  its  afiinity.  The  greater  duty  of  life  was 
to  discover  this  alter  egtt.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  necessitated  numerous  ex- 
periments  on  the  way.  The  Free- Lovers  were  largely  influenced  by  Goethe's 
"Elective  Affinities,"  in  which  human  beings  are  likened  to  chemical  sub- 
stances that  repel  or  attract  one  another  by  eternal  laws.  Only  Goethe  hesi- 
tates to  say  explicitly  that  this  chemical  force  thrust  upon  man  by  the  demoniac 
powers  releases  him  from  personal  responsibility.  The  Free-Lovers  not  only 
explicitly  staled  this,  not  only  asserted  that  man  was  excusable,  but  went  fur- 
ther, and  taught  that  it  was  his  sacred  duty  lo  break  through  ihe  traditional 
code  and  satisfy  hi8  higher  selC    The  sect  became  prominent  in  1850,  and 
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esubtished  several  communities,  the  most  famous  being  at  Oneida,  New  York. 
They  were  a  constant  target  for  the  humorists,  Artemus  Ward  has  an  excel- 
lent bit  of  fooling  on  the  community  at  Berlin  Heighis,  Ohio.  He  describes 
how  he  set  up  his  great  moral  show  in  the  neighborhood,  and  how  the  Free- 
Lovers  came  flocking  round  the  doors,  among  them  "  a  perfeckly  orful-lookin' 
female,"  whose  "gownd  was  skanderlusly  short  and  her  trowais  was  shameful 
to  behold." 

The  exsentric  female  clutched  me  frantically  by  the  aim  and  hollerd  : 
"  You  ail  mme,  U  you  air  mine  I" 


smale :  "  for  years  \  hav  yearned  for  thee. 
1  didn't  koow  whare.  My  hart  sed  he 
I  here— you  air  him — you  air  my  Aii&Deny, 


Agatbocles'  Fat.     Agathocles,  the  celebrated  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  was 

originally  a  potter;  in  his  greatness  he  always  affected  extreme  humility, 
having  an  earthen  pot  placed  beside  him  at  table  to  remind  him  of  hia 
origin. 

A  poor  relitionisihemostinelevani  thing  in  nature,  a  piece  of  impertinent  conesponijency, 
a  death's-head  at  your  banquet,  Agathocles'  pot,  a  Moidecai  in  your  gate,  a  Lazarus  at 
jrourdoor.a  lion  in  your  path,  the  ounce  of  sour  in  a  pound  of  sweet. — Lamb's  i'/ia  .■ 

Peer  RiliUient. 

Agitate,  agitate,  agitate!  This  advice,  which  seems  a  reminiscence  of 
Demosthenes'a  "Action,  action,  action  I"  (f.  i'.),  was  given  to  the  Irish  people 
by  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea  when  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  under  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  O'Connell  caught  up  the  phrase  and  followed  the  advice  it 
inculcated.  Hence  he  was  known  as  "the  Irish  Agitator."  But  Parnell  deemed 
that  a  better  watchword  was  "Organize,  organize,  organize  1" 

A^OBtic  (Gr.  h  privative,  and  jtuotoc,  knowing,  known,  knowabU).  One 
who  believes  that  the  finite  mind  can  comprehend  only  the  finite  world,  and 
that  God  and  the  infinite  and  the  causes  that  underlie  appearances  are  neces- 
sarily unknown  and  unknowable.  According  to  a  letter  from  R.  H.  Hotton, 
quoted  in  the  New  English  Dictionary,  sub  voce,  (he  word  mas  "suggested  by 
Prof,  Huxley  at  a  party  held  previous  to  the  formation  ol  the  now  defunct 
Metaphysical  Society,  at  Mr.  James  Knowles's  house  on  Clapham  Common, 
one  evening  in  1869,  in  my  hearing.  He  took  it  from  St.  Paul's  mention  of 
the  altar  to  'the  Unknown  God.'" 

Since  this  letter  appeared  in  print.  Prof.  Huxley  has  himself  given  us  the 
history  of  the  word,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  February,  18S9.  "  When 
I  reached  intellectual  maturity  and  began  to  ask  mvself  whether  I  was  an 
atheist,  a  theist,  or  a  pantheist,  a  materialist  or  an  idealist,  a  Christian  or  a 
free-thinker,  I  found  that  the  more  I  learned  and  reflected,  the  less  ready 
was  the  answer,  until  at  last  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  had  iieither  art 
nor  part  with  any  of  these  denominations  except  the  last.  The  one  thing  in 
which  most  of  these  good  people  agreed  was  the  one  thing  in  which  I  differed 
from  them,  They  were  quite  sure  they  had  attained  a  certain  'gnosis,*  had 
mote  ot  less  successfully  solved  the  problem  of  existence;  while!  was  quite 
sure  I  had  not,  and  had  a  pretty  strong  conviction  that  the  problem  was 
insoluble.  .  .  .  This  was  my  situation  when  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a 
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place  among  the  members  of  that  remarkable  confraternity  of  antagonists, 
long  since  decEased,  but  of  green  aad  pious  memory,  the  Metaphysical  Society. 
Every  variety  of  philosophical  and  theological  opinion  was  represented  there, 
and  expressed  itself  with  entire  openness  ;  most  of  my  colleagues  were  iitt  of 
one  sort  or  another ;  and,  however  kind  and  friendly  they  might  be,  I,  the  man 
without  a  rag  of  a  label  to  cover  himself  with,  could  not  tail  to  have  some  of 
the  uneasy  feelings  which  must  have  beset  the  historical  fox  when,  after  leaving 
the  trap  in  which  his  tail  remained,  he  piesenled  himself  to  his  norroally 
elongated  companions.  So  1  took  thought,  and  invented  what  I  conceived  to 
be  the  appropriate  title  of  'agnostic.'  It  came  into  my  head  as  suggestively 
antithetic  to  the  'Gnostic'  of  Church  history  who  professed  to  know  so  much 
about  the  very  things  of  which  1  was  ignorant,  and  I  took  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  parading  it  at  our  society,  to  show  that  I,  too,  had  a  tail  like  the 
Other  foxes.  To  my  great  satisfaction,  the  term  took ;  and  when  the  Spectator 
had  stood  godfather  to  it,  any  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  respectable  people 
that  a  knowledge  of  its  parentage  might  have  awakened  was,  of  course,  com- 
pletely lulled."  {Reprinted  in  Christianity  and  Agnosticism:  a  Controacrty. 
New  York,  1889.) 

Agocy.  To  pile  on  the  agony,  originally  an  Americanism,  is  now  a 
common  locution  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  meaning  to  use  harrowing 
details  for  the  purpose  of  intensifying  a  narrative  or  a  statement.  So  far  back 
as  1857,  Charlotte  Bronte  writes  in  a  letter,  "What  climax  there  is  does  not 
come  on  till  near  the  conclusion  ;  and  even  then  I  doubt  whether  the  regular 
novel-reader  will  consider  the  'agony  piled  sufficiently  high'  (as  the  Ameri- 
cans say)  or  the  colors  dashed  on  to  the  canvas  with  the  proper  amount  of 
daring/'  <Gaskell  :  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  c}a.TiXM.\ 

Agony  Column.  The  name  familiarly  given  to  the  second  column  of  the 
first  page  of  the  London  Times,  containing  advertisements  similar  to  those 
which  in  American  papers  are  grouped  under  the  head  of  Personals.  But 
they  often  exhibit  a  frantic  exuberance  of  capitals,  exclamation -marks,  and 
interjections,  and  make  lurid  exhibitions  of  private  and  personal  matters 
which  are  well-nigh  unknown  to  the  advertising  columns  of  cis-Atlantic  jour- 
nals. Sometimes  they  are  written  in  cipher,  or  some  mutually-agreed -on 
arrangement  of  words,  and  many  a  line  that  reads  like  the  purest  gibberish 
carries  sorrow  or  gladness  to  the  eye  that  reads  the  secret.  Yet  even  ciphers 
have  been  found  dangerous.  There  are  everywhere  certain  ingenious  busy- 
bodies  [i.e.,  bodies  who  have  nothing  to  busy  themselves  with}  that  make  a 
study  of  this  column,  and,  finding  a  key  to  the  cipher  in  which  a  clandestine 
correspondence  is  carried  on,  insert  a  marplot  advertisement,— sometimes  for 
the  mere  fun  of  the  thing,  sometimes  to  stop  an  intrigue  that  is  nearly  ripe  for 
execution.  The  agony  column  itself  is  evidence  of  this.  For  you  often  find 
the  real  agents  in  a  correspondence  notifying  each  other  that  such  and  such  an 
advertisement  was  not  inserted  by  authority.    (See  Cipher.) 

A  large  number  of  the  advertisements  relate  to  prodigal  sons  and  truant 
husbands.  Now.  you  and  I  have  never  run  away  and  hid  from  our  families; 
probably  no  one  in  our  set  of  acquaintances  ever  has.  Yet  the  fact  remains 
that  there  is  a  certain  percentage  of  the  human  race  to  whom  the  temptation 
to  run  away  is  irresistible.  By  a  more  or  less  happy  dispensation,  they  seem 
to  be  blessed  with  relatives  of  exceptional  clemency,  who,  instead  of  leaving 
them  alone  like  Bopeep's  sheep,  implore  them  through  the  Timet  and  other 
papers  to  come  home  to  a  steaming  banquet  of  veal.  They  frequenllv  wind  up 
by  promismg  the  fugitive  that  everything  will  be  arranged  to  his  satisfaction,— 
Which  surely  ought  to  prove  a  tempting  bait,  for  to  have  everything  arranged 
to  one  s  satisfaction  is  a  condition  rarely  realized.     Of  course  the  promise  is 
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rague.  It  ii  therefore  encouraging  to  run  across  an  advertisement  that  deals 
with  particulars  and  not  with  glittering  generalities, — e.g.,  as  when  on  Octolxr 
3,  1851,  a  fugitive  who  is  spoken  of  as  "The  Minstrel  ijoy"  (probably  in  a 
fine  vein  of  iareasm,  for  among  the  items  of  personal  description  appears 
"no  ear  for  music")  is  thus  addressed:  ''Pray  return  to  your  disconsolate 
friends.     All  will  be  forgiven,  and  Charlie  will  give  up  the  front  room." 

Another  favorite  way  of  luring  the  victim  back  is  to  threaten  that  all  sorts 
of  calamities  will  visit  the  family  he  has  left  behind.  Thus,  P.  P.  F  is  im- 
plored for  mercy's  sake  to  write  again  :  "  If  not,  your  wretched  father  will  be 
a  maniac,  and  your  poor  unhappy  mother  will  die  broken-hearted,"  Here  is 
a  still  moie  pathetic  appeal,  ludicrous,  however,  in  the  very  mid^t  of  its  pathos  : 
"To  A  ,  .  If  humanity  has  not  entirely  flown  from  your  breast,  return, 
oh,  return,  ere  it  is  too  late,  to  the  heatt-broken,  distracted  wife  you  have 
forsaken, — ere  the  expression  of  those  soft  eyes  that  won  you  be  lost  in  the 
bewildered  stare  of  insanity, — ere  they  may  gaze  even  on  you  and  know  you 
not ;  write,  tell  her,  oh  I  tell  her  where  you  are,  that  she  may  follow  you — -her 
own,  her  all — and  die.  See  her  once  more."  Here  is  an  example  that  shifts 
with  strange  abruptness  from  entreaty  to  threats :  "  I  entreat  you  to  keep  to 
your  word,  or  it  may  be  fatal.  Laws  were  made  to  bind  the  villains  of  society." 
The  neat  laconicism  of  the  following  has  even  more  merit  : 

Philip.    Would  Philip  like  (o  hear  of  his  Mother's  DbathT 

A  sad  little  history  is  summed  up  in  the  following  advertisements,  the  last 
two  being,  of  course,  an  answer  to  the  first : 

July  15,  18,  32,  and  35,  1850. 

The  Okb-WinOBD  Dovb  must  die  unless  the  Crans  raiums  to  be  a  shield  against  her 

November  23, 1850. 

SoMBBSET,  S.  B.  The  Mats  of  the  Dovb  musi  lake  wing  forcwr  unless  a  maierial  change 
talus  place.    J.  B. 

November  26, 1850. 

The  Mate  of  the  Dove  bids  a  final  Farbweul.  Adibu  to  ihe  Briiish  Isles,  although  such 
a  resolution  cannot  be  accomplisbeil  wiihout  poignant  grief,     W 

Undoubtedly  there  is  a  romance  also  behind  these  three  advertisements, 
which  followed  one  another  at  considerable  intervals ;  but  the  reader  will 
have  to  build  one  up  to  suit  himself: 

March  24,  1849. 

No  DOOBWAT  To-NlCHT. 

March  28,  185a 

DooRUAT  and  Beans  To-Nioht. 

May  28,  1851. 

Doormat  To-Night. 

Was  this  a  love-message  f  Was  Doormat  the  agreed-upon  symbol  for  a 
grim  Paterfamilias,  a  jealous  husband  }  Did  the  mice,  anxious  for  play,  ac- 
quaint each  other  in  this  fashion  that  the  cat  was  or  was  not  away  ?  And 
what  connection  did  Doormat  have  with  Beans?  Idle,  idle  questions  !  As 
well  ask  "  what  songs  the  Sirens  sang,  or  what  name  Achilles  assumed  when 
he  hid  himself  among  women." 

A  curious  advertisement,  that  tells  its  own  story,  appears  on  May  21,  1838. 
The  advertiser,  who  gives  his  real  name  and  adcfress,  states  that  some  years 
previous  he  hadsaved  the  life  of  an  English  nobleman  by  rescuing  him  from 
drowning,  but  that  he  withdrew  himself,  "  not  to  receive  the  unbounded  thanks 
and  generous  reward  of  an  English  gentleman."  Now,  however,  he  intimates 
that  a  correspondence  with  Ihe  family  might  be  pleasing  to  them  and  a  source 
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of  happiness  to  himself.  Of  course  this  Ingenioui  gentleman  wxmed  love 
and  money, — that  is  to  say,  he  wauled  money  pressed  on  him  with  many 
cxpiessions  of  gratitude.  Veiy  likely  he  deserved  it  Certainly  his  wa?  of 
asking  for  it  was  very  pretty.  What  could  be  more  happy  than  the  hint  about 
the  generous  reward  ?  . 

But  the  most  extraordinary  series  of  advertisements  that  ever  appeared  in 
any  paper,  a  series  extending  over  a  period  of  fifteen  years  and  hinting  at  all 
sorts  of  mystery,  romauce,  crime,  and  even  madness,  was  contributed  mainly 
by  a  gentleman  whose  real  name,  E.  I.  Wilson,  is  occasionally  signed,  while 
more  frequeiitiy  he  masquerades  under  the  initials  E.  W  or  E.  J,  W.,  or 
under  pseudonymes  that  wuuld  be  baffling  but  for  the  unerring  evidence  of 
style.  That  he  was  a  man  who  had  suffered  a  good  deal,  and  that  his  sorrows 
had  unhinged  liis  reason,  is  apparent  enough,  for  the  advertisements  are 
conched  in  precisely  the  language  which  seems  impressive  to  people  of  de- 
ranged minds.  Moreover,  he  has  an  insane  belief  in  his  own  virtues,  impor- 
tance,  and  abilities.  "1  claim  to  rank  wJlh  Cobden,  Bright,  and  Rowland 
Hill,"  he  says  in  one  place,  and  elsewhere  he  asserts  that  he  is  the  author  of 
"  the  decimal  system  at  Her  Majesty's  Customs  which  pours  pure  gold  every 
day  into  the  coffers  of  the  nation."  How  far,  therefore,  his  sorrows  are  the 
result  of  hallucination  it  is  not  possible  to  say.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  make  a 
perfectly  consistent  and  coherent  whole  out  of  the  staccato  story  of  his  wrongs 
as  revealed  in  these  advertisements.  But  the  main  outlines  seem  to  be  that 
he  was  a  man  of  fortune  with  an  important  position  in  the  British  Customs 
Office,  that  he  married  a  Hebrew  lady,  that  his  family  and  friends  quarrelled 
with  him,  apparently  over  some  smuggling  scheme  of  which  he  disapproved 
and  in  whose  spoils  he  refused  to  participate,  that  his  wife  and  his  infant 
daughter  were  spirited  away  from  him  (he  seems  to  hint  that  the  wife  eloped 
with  a  lover,  but  this  she  indignantly  denies),  and  that  he  spent  a  large  portion 
of  his  life,  and  lost  fortune,  place,  and  position,  in  the  effort  to  regain  the 
daughter.  So  much  being  premised,  a  few  selections  here  and  there  from  the 
voluminous  communications  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  rare  answers  of  his  wife 
may  be  found  interestiiig, — may  pique  curiosity,  at  least,  if  not  satisfy  it 

Here  is  almost  the  first  of  the  series  : 

HoNHST,  HONEST  Alhxib  1  What  a  strange  coincidence  1  Remove  the  last  lyllable,  and 
there  was  once  a  great  man,  one  of  tlie  lelf-conslituled  sacred  race,  known  by  that  cognomen, 
whum  I — for  which,  of  course,  I  shall  never  be  ibrgivEn— (ransfotmed— as  I  intend  to  serve 
many  more^nto  a  city  spectre.  Honest,  honest  Alexlsl  May  that  never  be  your&t*. 
Candour  wonld  then  inieed  be  wronged.  E.  W 

To  this  frantic  expostulation  Alexis  (very  naturally)  answers,  "What  are 
you  alluding  to?  Send  your  address.  Do  it  immediately.  I  was  much 
disappointed  at  not  receiving  it  on  Saturday,  and  have  been  in  the  greatest 
r  since.  You  are  freely  forgiven;  extend  your  mercy  to  Alexis." 
■ms  to  have  preferred  continuing  the  correspondence  through  the 
columns  of  the  Times.  On  Match  19  he  explains  that  he  was  alluding  to 
"the  customs,"  and  adds,  "You  will  only  deceive  the  superficial  fools  ofthe 

Alexis  evidently  gets  very  wroth,  and  fourdays  later  inserts  the  following: 

me  of  even  attempiinp  to  deceive.  You  liave,  however,  been  playing  the  game  of  deception 
seyeial  yean,  until,  judging  from  your  exasperated  feeling,  you  are  at  last  tired  thai  your 
bait  hai  not  taken.  Have  you  a  conscience!  This  is  doubled  by  some,  whilst  others  iliink 
you  have,  but  that  it  dwells  br  beneath  its  usual  seat.    Alexis  bids  you  farewell. 

^  J  -.  Sweden, 

find  an  impassioned  appeal  "  to  the  peirl  of  the 
eyed  maid  of  Israel,  who  keeps  watch  near  the 
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tmpusible  gate  of  dreary  Scandinavia:  You  cost  one  great  man  his  place,  and 
will  also  coat  a  great  many  mote  their  place."  Does  Mr.  Wilson  refer  to 
himself  as  the  great  man?  Not  unlikely.  In  January  his  wife,  who  now 
appears  to  be  in  Hammersmith,  England,  conjures  him  to  call  on  her.  "A 
wilful  error,"  she  says,  "  is  raaimaitied  against  justice  and  truth  to  oppose  my 
tight.  Why  not  come  immediately?"  Hut,  instead  of  going,  E.  J.  W  simply 
Inserts  the  word  Sflence  1  in  the  Agony  column  fur  January  15,  which  leads 
to  the  following  interchange  of  mysteries : 

January  18,  1853, 

January  19,  1853, 

Whbhe?  Has  mv  vwod  beeo  fulfilled,  or  does  vice  prevailT  That  is  tbe  queilioD. 
E.  J.  W. 

Same  date,  lower  down. 

SiLKNCB,  n-HGRE  T  Why  !  "  Silence  in  ihe  MelropoUs  J"  Silence  on  the  lailway  U  good, 
but  "Silence  in  Lbe  Metropolis"  is  encessively  belter! 

Possibly  there  is  a  veiled  allusion  here  to  his  address.  For  on  the  21  st, 
E.  J.  W.,  apparently  in  answer  to  some  communication  by  letter,  inserts  the 
word  "  Incorruptihle"  with  his  initials.  And  on  the  25th  he  celebrates  his 
own  incorruptibility  In  song: 

DtOCEHGS  BIS  LjINTBRK  NHBDS  NO  HOHE, 

Ad  honest  man  it  f^und,  the  teuch  is  o'er. 

InconupiibLe  E.  J.  W. 
More  nonsense  of  a  similar  kind  follows.  Then,  on  February  8,  the  wife 
appears  once  more  to  be  heard  from  ;  "  G —  Arthur  and  E.  J.  W  are  inex- 
cusable in  absenting  themselves  from  the  two  indescri babies.  Do  not  leave 
under  a  wilful  delusion.  .  All  communication  is  intercepted  in  England  and 
abroad,  and  our  reputations  calumniated  to  render  us  homeless  and  friend- 
less. Deceit  prevails."  The  plot  has  now  thickened,  and  conjeclure  can 
make  only  the  vaguest  surmises.  Nothing  more  appears  until  March  24, 
when  E.  J.  W  says,  "  Flv  by  night  has  got  the  anchor,  Corruption  wins, 
and  England's  lost."  On  March  30  the  tables  appear  to  be  Inrned  :  "Achil- 
les has  GOT  the  lever.  Corruption  sinks,  and  virtue  swims.  E.  J,  W  " 
Again  mote  nonsense  follows,  then  an  interval  of  silence.  At  last  E.  J.  W 
cries  out,  jeveuxvoirmafille:  a  little  later  (June  27,  1854),  "I'll  not  touch 
the  money.  It's  stolen  property  ;"  and  exactly  a  year  later,  "  I  tell  you  again 
I'll  not  touch  the  money.  But  where's  my  child  ?"  It  would  almost  seem 
that  he  was  finally  persuaded  to  reconsider  his  determination,  whatever  it  was, 
for  on  September  29,  1855,  he  writes, — 

PiTV-yes.  The  future  of  a  buried  heart  and  conscience  I  It  ii  more  than  unfeeling  lo 
seize  the  unhappy  hour  of  a  weak  and  erring  heart  to  influence  it  to  violate  ils  whole  nature, 
abandon  the  tenderest  ties,  and  malie  It  fOKTCi  bankmpt  of  every  tjue  and  proper  reeling, 
Remone,  and  one  day  you  wilt  feel  it. 

On  November  i,  1855,  he  breaks  out, — 

By  that  bitter  cup  you  have  given,  and  I  drank  to  the  dregs:  -  by  promises  mode  to 
those  now  nn  more,  I  will  see  you.  Be  Irve  to  yourself  and  to  me.  Oh.M'y,  M'yl  I  would 
■ave  you  the  pangs  of  error.— God  forbid  of  cnme, — and  though  the  passion,  jealousy,  hate, 
and  madness  you  have  excited  be  icomed  and  denied,  when  the  serpent  you  foster  is  wearied, 
—yea,  even  then,  here  is  yoLtr  haven,  when  all  forsake. 

Once  more  she  insists, — 

Yau  are  deceived.  Those  now  no  more  were  decdved.  I  foster  none,  bnt  am  true  to  lies 
of  happier  days.     Open  lo  me  a  coRimunicalion  and  a  public  investigation.     Maty. 

There  is  now  a  silence  of  many  months.  Then  in  July,  1857,  advertise- 
ments anin  break  out,  hinting  at  some  mysterious  money  transactions  under 
the  headings,  "Nicht  kink  MiLLtON,"  "Gsnug  fOr  Alles,"  ete^  They 
■eein  to  have  resulted  in  E.  J.  W  receiving  back  his  daughter.  But  he  retained 
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her  onlya  short  time,  thoufjh  he  had  signed  away  his  fortune  for  her.    Here  i» 
the  most  lucid  of  many  notices  relating  to  this  double  loss : 

ToB.  C.  Z.  You  don'i  know  Iheir  antecedenu  (rouge  et  noir).  1  h«*«  never  mn  wyof 
my  manty  from  :he  day  I  ngbW  ligned  il  away;  and  I  did  nol  tee  my  ch Jd  for  ««  X""; 
»nd  y«  I  respecied  ihe  laB-s  of  hunaniiy ;  and  you  i«  Uie  reluro-l  have  lo»i  my  daughter 

He  never  saw  her  again,  apparently,  (hough  he  managed  to  establish  a  cor- 
respondence with  her  in  French  through  the  Agony  column.  Then  this  breaks 
off  and  another  silence  ensues,  which  is  sufficiently  explained  by  this  notice, 
dated  October  12,  1865  ; 

Thh  Hbart  op  Sionb.  Fiftefm  years  oT  gloomlett  depression,  and  long,  lad  hour*  of 
palD  and  sorrow,  have  made  me  whal  1  am  ;  but  Ihe  idol  of  our  mutual  affection  having  now 
passed  inlo  a  better  life,  "  He^n  of  Stone"  will  relent  if  "  Martyr,  '  wilh  meekness  and  sulk 
mission  befitting  hrr  self-jdoplcd  lille,  consents  10  ihe  condition  staled  in  a  former  communl- 
Citioo  lo  Mr.  PoJlaky,  Private  Inquiry  Office,  13,  Vaddingloo  Green ;  until  then  no  meedii( 
un  or  shall  cake  place. 

On  October  18,  "  Martyr"  signifies  her  acquiescence  in  the  conditions,  wilh 
certain  reservations,  apparently  pecuniary.  With  all  his  old-time  nobility  of 
nature.  Heart  of  Stone  replies, — 

After  so  many  years  oriaceraling  agony,  vhat  ire  li dies  to  me?  and  now  that  our  idol  is 
no  more,  1  do  not  press  further  your  acceptance  of  clause  5.  Let  our  meeting  lake  place  on 
the  approaching  anniversary  of  an  event  so  indelibly  impressed  on  Ihe  memory  of  us  borh; 
and  may  the  soSemnity  of  our  reconciliation  at  the  hour  of  oui  reunion  not  be  profaned  by 
Ihe  faintest  suspicion  of  pareimony.     I  will  communicate  to  Mr,  Follaky  the  euci  time  and 

And  SO  the  curtain  falls  on  the  couple.  Whether  they  made  mutual  and 
satisfactory  explanations,  whether  they  were  happy  ever  after,  we  have  no 
means  of  discovering. 

Agreeing  to  differ.  This  now  familiar  phrase  dates  back  to  Sidney's 
"  Arcadia,"  Book  I.  :  "  Between  these  two  persons  [Dametas  and  Miso],  who 
never  agreed  in  any  hnmor  but  in  disagreeing,  is  issued  forth  Mistress  Mopsa, 
a  fit  woman  to  partake  of  both  their  perfections."  Southey,  in  his  "Life  of  Wes- 
ley," has  the  ipsissima  verba  "agreed  to  differ."  The  niore  antithetic  phrase 
"agreeing  to  disagree"  is  now  more  common. 

So  I  have  talked  with  Betsey,  and  Betsey  has  talked  with  me. 

Will  Carlbtoh  :  Farm  Balladt ;  Bitt^  and  Ian  Oul. 

Alb6,  a  nickname  which  Shelley  and  his  companions  applied  to  Byron.  It 
IS  a  contraction  of  Albanese  or  Albaneser,  and  is  an  allusion  to  Ibe  noble 
lord's  fondness  for  that  people,  which  he  carried  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to 
become  their  blood-brother  by  adoption.  This  fact  is  made  plain  by  the  alter- 
native form  Albaneser  appearing  in  a  letter  from  Shelley  to  his  wife,  written 
from  Venice,  August  23,  1818.  Yet  critics  who  are  fond  of  mares'  nests  have 
spent  a  deal  of  ingenious  conjecture  on  the  term.  Mr,  Forman  suggests  that 
Albi  was  formed  from  the  initials  L.  B.  =  Lord  Byron.  Another  would  make 
It  an  abbreviation  of  Albemarle  Street,  whence  the  poems  of  Byron  were 
issued.  And  a  third,  with  a  subtlety  of  roundabout  surmise  that  is  worthy  of 
all  praise,  finds  an  explanation  in  a  romance  by  Mine.  Cotlin,  entitled  "Claire 
d'Albe,"  which  Shelley  admired  so  much  that  he  encouraged  his  first  wife  to 
translate  it  into  English.  Now,  if  Byron's  Claire  was  ever  dubbed  Claire 
d  Albe,  Byron  himself  might  become  Albe  ! 

Albion  Perfid«  (F.,  "Perfidious  Albion").  This  phrase  is  generally  at- 
h-ibuted  to  Napoleon.  But  though  he  undoubtedly  used  il,  the  idea  long  ante- 
dated him.  Thus,  in  Perlin's  "  Description  des  Royaulmes  d'Ancleterre  et 
d  Ecosse    (1558) !     One  may  say  of  the  English  that  in  war  they  are  not  strong, 
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and  in  pe&ce  they  are  not  faithful.  As  the  Spaniard  says,  Angleterre  bonne 
terre  mala  gente'"  (England,  good  country,  bad  people).  On  the  other  hand, 
Missori,  in  his  "TraveTs"  (1719).  says,  "it  cannot  imagine  what  could  occasion 
the  notion  I  have  frequently  obseived  in  France  that  the  English  were  treach- 
erous. It  is  certainly  ereat  injustice  to  reckon  treachery  among  the  vices 
familiar  to  the  English.  The  following  lines  are  said  to  have  been  composed 
by  Philip  of  Valois  on  the  occasion  of  Edward  III. 'a  invasion  of  France ; 

Aneelus  est  Anglus  cui  nunquam  fidere  fai  est ; 
Dum  ubl  dicet  iive,  »icut  ab  hos.e  cave. 

Groia:tu5  ex  Gaguino,  in  Hitt.  Franc. 

Aldinfl,  a  name  given  to  the  books  that  issued  from  the  press  of  Aldus 
Maiiutius  (Latiniied  form  of  Aldo  Manuzio)  and  his  family  in  Venice.  These, 
from  their  historic  interest  in  the  annaJs  of  printing  and  their  intrinsic  ex- 
cellence, have  always  been  held  in  high  repute  by  book-lovers, — especially 
the  publications  of  Aldus  himself.  A  generous  love  of  classic  literature  was 
Aldus's  main  motive  when,  in  1490,  he  founded  the  great  house  which,  after 
revolutionizing  the  art  of  printing  and  book-making,  went  out  of  existence  in 
1597-  The  Aidine  publications  consist  oi  editiones  principes  of  ancient  classics 
and  corrected  texts  of  the  more  modern  Italians,  with  grammars,  philologies, 
and  other  works  of  erudition.  They  are  even  now  reckoned  with  manuscripts 
among  the  critical  apparatus  of  scholars.  Aldus,  or  rather  his  engraver, 
Francesco  of  Bologna,  invented  what  they  called  cursive  types  (i.«.,  italics), 
which  were  first  used  in  the  edition  of  Virgil  published  m  1501,  a  volume 
memorable,  also,  as  the  first  octavo  ever  issued.  Printing  now  became  one  of 
the  fine  arts.  The  success  of  the  Aidine  editions  led  to  piratical  counterfeits 
in  Lyons  and  Florence,  which  even  imitated  the  dolphin  twined  round  an 
anchor,  which  was  the  Aidine  trade-mark,  and  the  alternative  mottoes,  "  Fes- 
tina  lente"  or  *'  Sudavit  et  alsit."  Aldus  himself  complained  bitterly  of  these 
pirates  :  "  The  paper  of  these  books  is  second-rale,  and  even  smells  badly." 
They  remain  to  this  day  a  puizle  and  a  despair  to  amateur  book -col  lee  tors, 
but  an  expert  can  tell  the  genuine  not  only  by  (he  superior  quality  of  the 
paper  used,  but  by  the  fact  that  the  consonants  are  attached  to  the  vowels  as 
m  writing,  while  in  the  counterfeits  they  stand  apart. 

AlezandetEt  at  five  boub  a  day-  This  is  a  phrase  which  Voltaire  applied 
to  soldiers.  Is  it  the  origin  of  the  popular  American  locution  for  the  shadow 
or  imitator  of  a  great  original :  A  little  Washington  (or  Blaine,  or  Cleveland, 
or  what  not)  for  a  cent?  Certairily  in  France  it  has  given  rise  to  a  similar 
expression.  For  example,  Emile  Paguet  ("  Dix-huitiime  Siicle,"  1890,  p  193) 
says,  "  Voltaire  n'a  pas  etc  artiste  pour  un  obole"  ('■  Voltaire  was  not  an  artist 
for  a  cent"),  or,  jn  other  words,  was  not  at  all  an  artist. 

Alexander  the  Coirector,  a  title  assumed  by  Alexander  Cruden  (1701- 
1770),  the  compiler  of  the  famous  Concordance  of  the  Bible,  who  had  been 
employed  in  various  printing-offices  as  corrector  of  the  press,  but  who  used  it 
in  the  higher  sense  of  one  divinely  appointed  to  correct  the  morals  of  the 
nation,  with  especial  regard  to  swearing  and  the  neglect  of  Sabbatical  obser- 
vances, He  petitioned  Parliament  for  a  formal  appointment  as  a  correi 
for  the  reformation  of  the  people,  and,  being  confined  for  a  brief  period  ii 
insane  asylum,  published  an  account  of  his  detention  in  "The  Adventures  01 
Alexander  the  Corrector."     (See  a  review  in  Gerttieman's  Magasine,  xxiv.  50.) 

Alexandra  limp.  One  of  the  absurdest  fads  of  toadying  imitation. 
Princess  Alexandra  walks  with  a  slight  limp.  Immediately  after  her  mar- 
riage with  the  Prince  of  Wales  (in  i860),  an  epidemic  of  lameness  broke  out 
among  the  petticoated  hangers-on  of  royalty,  which  soon  spread  through  all 
the  female  world  of  England,  until  it  wat  happily  laughed  ou'  -'      '  - 
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AUv0  and  klaktag,  a  common  saying,  meaning  very  much  alive.    The 

allusion  is  to  a  child  in  the  womb  after  quickening. 

All-fired,  in  English  and  American  slang,  inordinate,  violent,  immoderate 
Not  unlikely  it  is  a  euphemistic  corruption  of  "hell-fired." 

"  I  know  I  be  so  ill-fired  jealous  I  can't  bear  to  hear  o'  her  talking,  lei  alone  writine,  to 
you,"— T.  HuGHBS:   Tern  Brmun  at  Ox/ord. 

All  fours,  To  go  or  run  on,  a  familiar  expression,  meaning  to  go  on 

smoothly,  successfully.  Coke  quotes  it  as  an  ancrent  saying:  "But  no  simile 
holds  on  everything,  according  to  the  ancient  saying.  Nullum  simile  fuatuor 
pedibus  eurrit."  The  saying  is  still  a  common  form  of  comparison  With  law- 
yers to  imply  that  two  things  exactly  agree. 

Alliteration.  The  repetition  of  some  letter  or  sound  at  the  beginning  of 
two  or  more  words  in  close  or  immediate  succession,  as, — 

Apt  alliteration's  artful  aid,— 

a  line  by  Churchill,  which  illustrates  while  it  characterizes.  In  the  hands  of 
a  master,  alliteration  becomes  a  legitimate  source  of  metric  effect  ;  in  those 
of  a  bungler,  it  is  a  vexation  to  the  spirit.  The  mere  literary  trifier  finds  in 
it  a  medium  for  more  or  less  astonishing  yet  entirely  valueless  tours  lU  force. 
Alliteration  is  the  parent  of  modern  rhyme.  In  Icelandic  and  Gothic  poetry 
it  was  reduced  to  a  system  which  soon  passed  into  our  literature  and  became 
the  metrical  basis  of  early  English  poetry.  Here  is  an  example  from  Piers 
Plowman : 

By  Saint  Aul,  quoth  Pa\an, 

Ye  *rofer  me  Fayre, 
That  I  shall  iwynke  and  iwete 

And  jovre  for  us  bothe 
And  other  /abois  do  for  (hy  A>ve 

Al  my  ^e  tyme. 
In  fovenanl  that  thou  *Mp 

Holy  ICyrke  and  myselie 
Fto  wastere  and  fro  ji/ycked  men 

That  this  luorld  dtstroyelh,  etc. 

There  is  here  an  agreeable  repetition  of  the  same  initial  at  the  most  em- 
phatic pauses  of  the  verse.  As  a  rule,  three  such  letters  were  allowed  in 
every  couplet, — two  in  the  first  member  of  the  distich,  the  other  in  a  prominent 
part  of  the  second.  Thus  the  attention  was  arrested  and  the  structure  of 
the  verse  indicated  by  a  dominant  letter  which  ruled  like  the  key-note  of  a 
chant.  With  the  modern  as  with  the  classical  poets,  alliteration  is  only  brought 
in  as  an  occasional  ornament, — not  as  a  structural  part  of  the  verse.  Spenser, 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Gray,  Tennyson,  are  especially  happy  in  their  use  of  it 
But  these  great  artists  are  careful  to  place  their  alliterative  words  at  some  dis- 
tance, makmg  them  answer  to  one  another  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  period, 
or  so  arranging  them  that  they  mark  the  metre  and  become  the  key-wordsof 
the  line :  thus. 

Heard  ye  the  arrow  hurtle  in  the  airt 

is  fine,  but  the  music  would  be  ruined  by  a  very  slight  transposition: 

Heard  ye  thetiurtling  arrow  in  the  air! 
-    J"  ."'^  former  case  the  ear  is  satisfied  by  a  repetition  of  the  h  sound  which 
It  had  just  begun  to  lose ;  in  the  latter  it  is  annoyed  by  the  too  quick  suc- 
cession of  another  aspirant. 

_  Generally  the  repeated  letter  is  found  at  the  beginning  of  words,  though 
It  may  occur  in  the  second  or  final  syllable,  but  in  either  case  that  syllable 
must  be  the  accented  part  of  the  word,  t^.  • 

That  Kuibed  in  grim  r^^e  eipecu  hit  •vtBlng/Ry.— Cnv. 
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Tbey  cheerly  cliMint,  >nd  rhymes  at  nndom  flung.~^$»(«nr. 

The  ebuilEib  chiding  of  the  winter'i  wind. — Sliaittfitari. 
In  maJden  meditation,  fancy  (me. — Shakfipiari. 
God  never  made  hit  work  for  man  to  mend.—i'rt'^''''- 
The  (air  breeze  blew,  the  while  foam  Hew, 
The  hirrow  fbltowcd  btK.—CeliTiiit. 
The  rapture  of  repoie. — Byrsn. 
No  gift  beyond  that  bitter  boon,  our  birth.— Syron. 
The  fervent  underlip,  and  that  above, 
lifted  with  laughter  or  abashed  with  love, 
ihine  amorous  girdle,  fiill  of  thee  and  fair, 
JUul  leaving!  of  the  Uliei  in  thine  hair, — Swiniuiiu. 
Dip  down  upon  the  Northern  shore, 
O  sweet  new  year,  delaying  long. 
Thou  dosl  enpeciant  Nature  wrong. 
Delaying  long— delay  no  maic-^Teanysim. 

In  the  example  from  Swinburne,  the  sounds  of  ^  /,  and  a6,  and  in  that  from 
Tennyson,  the  sounds  of  J,  n,  and  /,  are  interlinked  with  wondrous  hattnonic 

But  harmony  is  not  the  only  guerdon  won  by  alliteration.  The  value  of 
dissonance  in  heightening  an  effect,  in  giving  force  to  a  figure,  in  making  the 
sound  an  echo  of  the  sense,  has  often  been  proved.     In  Pope's  famous  line, — 

the  continuous  halts  called  for  by  the  repetition  of  the  aspirate  produce  a  very 
effective  idea  of  long-drawn  effurt.     Almost  as  good  is  Voung's 
But  the  black  blast  blows  hard. 

The  following,  from  Alfred  Austin's  "  Season,"  is  less  known,  but  is  well 
worth  quoting : 

Be  dumb,  ye  dawdlers,  whilst  his  spelU  confound 
The  gathered— sc  altered— symphonies  of  sound ; 
Cymbals  barbaric  clang,  cowed  flutes  comidain, 
Ai  the  sharp,  cruel  clarion  cleaves  the  strain ; 
To  drum  deaf-bowtlled,  drowning  sob  and  wail. 
Seared  vio[»  shriek,  that  pity  may  prevail. 
Till  with  tumultuous  purpose  swift  and  strong 

It  is  not  only  in  serious  writing,  however,  that  alliteration  has  been  found 
effective.   In  mock-heroic  verse,  in  burlesque,  and  even  in  humorous  prose,  it 
frequently  points  a  jest  and  sharpens  an  epigram.     In  Pope's  line, — 
Puffs,  powders,  patches,  Bibles,  billet-doux, 

at  once  the  resemblance  and  the  contrasts  ate  accentuated  b^  the  recurrent 
p'a  and  b's.  Sydney  Smith's  humor  was  greatly  assisted  by  his  clever  use  of 
IhiR  artifice.  He  thus  ridicules  Perceval's  scheme  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  medicines  into  France  during  a  pestilence;  "At  what  period  was  this 
great  plan  of  conquest  and  constipation  fully  developed  ?  In  whose  mind  was 
the  idea  of  destroying  the  pride  and  the  plasters  of  France  first  engendered  ? 
Without  castor  oil  they  might  for  some  months,  to  be  sure,  have  carried  on 
the  war,  but  can  they  do  without  baik  ?  Depend  upon  it,  the  absence  of  the 
materia  medica  will  soon  bring  them  to  their  senses,  and  the  cry  of  Bourioit 
and  Bolui  burst  forth  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean."  And  elsewhere 
he  likens  the  poorer  clergy  to  LazaruH,  "doctored  by  dogs,  and  comforted 
with  crumbs."  Curran  describes  a  politician  as  one  who,  "  buoyant  by  putre* 
faction,  rises  as  he  rots."    The  antithesis  and  alliteration  of  the  last  four  words 
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have  >  (remendous  effect.  Voltaire's  farewell  to  Holland  is  a  claasic :  "  Adien, 
canaux,  canards,  canaille."  Very  good,  too,  is  the  following  from  Mortimer 
Collins,  characterizing  a  bishop  m  "The  Princess  Clarice"  as  one  "  who  had 
the  respect  of  rectors,  the  veneration  of  vicars,  the  admiration  of  archdeacons, 
and  the  cringing  courtesy  of  curates."  Grattan,  denouncing  the  British  mon- 
archy, said,  "  Their  only  means  of  government  are  the  guinea  and  the  gallows." 
One  of  Lord  Salisbury's  happiest  phrases  was,  "The  dreary  drip  of  dilatory 
declamation."    Byron's  lines  also  will  recur  to  the  memory : 

Bewan,  t«t  blundering  Brouaham  dest'OV  th«  sale. 
Turn  beefs  >o  bannocks,  canli^owcr  <o  kafl. 

Engliik  Bards  and  Utaleh  Rtvieiarri. 

The  following  epigram  upon  Bishop  Pretyraan  (afterwards  known  as  Bishop 
Tomline)  has  merit: 

Prim  Preacher   Prince  of  PiieEis  and  PHnce's  Priest, 

Pembroke's  pale  pride  in  Pin's  prscordia  placed. 
Thy  meriu  s^.ll  all  fuiure  ages  scan, 
And  Pr'mce  be  lost  in  Pardon  Pretyman. 

That  the  ear  finds  a  natural  comfort  in  this  spedes  of  assonance  is  evidenced 
by  (he  fact  that  many  of  our  compound  words  are  formed  on  this  principle. 
1  here  is  no  other  ground  for  saying  milkmaid  in  lieu  of  milk-girl,  or  butcher' 
boy  in  lieu  of  butcher-man.  Fancy-free,  hot-headed,  browbeaten,  heavy- 
handed,  and  the  like,  might  also  be  instanced.  Nay.  the  alliterative  tendency  is 
continued  in  our  provenis,  which  derive  therefrom  much  of  their  pith  and 
point :  as.  Where  there  is  a  will  ihere  is  a  way.  Money  makes  the  mare  to  go. 
Many  a  mickle  makes  a  muckle,  Love  me  little,  love  me  long,  etc  The  same 
trick  is  observable  in  the  proverbial  literature  of  other  countries. 

But  alliteration  becomes  a  defect  when  excessively  and  injudiciously  em- 
ployed. In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  it  was  allowed  to  run 
riot.  Trapp's  Commentary  on  the  Bible  offers  the  following  gems :  "  As 
empty  stomachs  can  hardly  sleep,  so  neither  can  graceless  persons,  tilt  gorged 
and  glutted  with  sweetmeats  of  sin,  with  murdering  morsels  of  mischieV'  and 
"  Such  a  hoof  is  grown  over  some  men's  hearts  as  neither  ministry,  nor  mir- 
acle, nor  mercy  can  possibly  mollily," 

About  this  time,  too,  books  were  sent  out  into  the  world  burdened  with  such 
curious  alliterative  titles  as  "  Seven  Sobs  of  a  Sorrowful  Soul  for  Sins,"  and 
"  A  Sigh  of  Sorrow  for  the  Sinners  of  Zion."  But,  indeed,  even  Dr.  Johnson 
published  a  pamphlet  under  the  title  of  "  Taxation  no  Tyranny," — "  a  jingling 
alliteration,"  says  Macaulay,  "which  he  ought  to  have  despised," 

It  is  in  ridicule  of  this  alliterative  affectation  that  Shakespeare  in  "  Love's 
Labor's  Lost"  makes  Holofernes  say, — 

I  will  snmething  affect  ihe  teller,  for  it  areues  facility  ; 
The  playful  pcinwss  pierced  and  pncked  a  preity,  pleasing  pricket 
Of  parody  of  this  sort,  however,  the  most  astonishing  example  may  be  found 
in  a  certain  poetical  skit,  anonymous  and  unacknowledged,  yet  none  the  less 
the  undoubted  handiwork  of  Swinburne,  and  therefore  all  the  more  notable, 
because  the  author  parodied  is  Swinburne  himself  1 
Nepmei-idia. 

From  the  depih  of  the  dreamy  decline  of  ihe  dawn  through  ■  notable  nimbus  of  nebuloui 

Pallid  and  pit 
Areihe-Iookaol 

These  that  *e  fisel  In  the  blood  of  out  blushes  that  ihii 
thTOugh  the  ihroar  1 
Thicken  and  ihrlll  ai  a  theatre  thmnged  al  sppenl  of  an  »ctoi 
FBinUr  with  fear  of  ihc  fitei  of  Ihe  future  than  pale  with  ili 
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Fluihed  wllh  ihe  rurnlshinc  rulnesi  of  ftver  tha 

Gaunt  as  theihaiilicat  01  glimpiea  thai  s'ca 
ghosts  go  aghut  T 

Strained  ai  the  sinewi  yet  iitenuoiu  with  itrUe  or  (he  d«ad  who  is  dumb  at  the  dust-heapi 
of  death : 
Surdy  DO  loul  is  it,  sweet  ai  the  ipasm  of  erotic,  emotional,  exquisite  error. 

Bathed  in  the  balms  of  beatified  bliu,  beatific  itself  by  beaiitude's  breath. 
Surely  no  ipirit  or  sense  of  a  soul  that  was  soft  to  ihetpirit  and  soul  of  our  semes 

Sweetens  the  stress  of  suspiring  suspicion  ihslsobi  in  the  semblance  and  sound  of  a  ligh; 
Only  this  oracle  opens  Olympian  in  mystical  moods  and  triangular  tenses. — 

"Life  is  Ihe  lust  of  a  limp  for  the  light  that  is  dark  till  the  dawn  of  the  day  when  we  die." 
Mild  is  the  mirk  and  monotonous  music  of  memory,  melodiously  mute  as  it  may  be. 

While  the  hope  In  the  heart  of  a  hero  is  bniiied  by  the  breach  of  men's  rapiers,  resigned  to 

Made  meek  as  s  mother  whose  bosom-beats  bound  with  the  bliss-bringing  bulk  of  a  balm- 
breathing  baby, 
As  they  grope  through  the  graveyard  of  creeds  under  skies  glowing  green  at  a  groan  for  the 
grimness  cf  God. 
Blank  is  the  book  of  his  bnunty  behoMep  of  old,  and  ils  binding  i5  blacWfir  than  bluer : 
Out  of  blue  into  black  is  the  scheme  of  the  skies,  aud  their  dews  are  the  wiue  of  the  blood- 
shed of  things  i 
Till  the  darkling  desire  of  delight  shall  be  free  as  a  fawn  that  is  freed  from  the  fangs  thai 

Till  the  heart-beats  of  hell  shall  be  hushed  by  a  hymn  from  ..the  hunt  that  has  harried  tha 

kennel  of  kings. 
And  this  brings  us  to  all   that  class  of  triflers  who   have  used   alliteialioii, 
not  as  an  ornament,  but   as  an   exercise  of  more  or  less  misplaced  ingenuity. 
Latin  literature  probably  affords   the  very  earliest  instance  in  this  line  of 
Ennius ! 

O  Tite,  tute  Tati  Dbi  lama  tiranne  tulisii. 
In  more  modern  times  we  are  told  of  a  monk  named  Hugbald  who  wrote  an 
"  Ecloga  de  Calvis,"  every  word  beginning  with  t,  and  of  a  certain  "  Publium 
Porcium,  poetam,"  who  so  signed  a  Latin  poem  of  one  hundred  lines, — to  be 
found  in  the  NugK  Venates, — every  word  of  which  begins  with  a/.  Here  is 
a  single  couplet : 

Propterea  properans  Proconsul,  poplite  prono, 
Precipilem  PLebem,  pro  pairum  pace  proposcit. 
We  even  hear  of  a  more  prodigious  effort,  extending  to  one  thousand  lines, 
each  word  beginning  with  c,  the  "  Christus  Crucifixus"  of  Christiaiius  Pierius  : 

The  famous  English  couplet  on  Cardinal  Wolsey  has  somewhat  more  ihan 
this  mere  verbal  dexterity  to  recommend  it : 

Begot  by  butchers,  hut  by  bishops  bred. 
How  high  his  honor  holds  his  haughty  head  1 

Here  the  very  uncouthness  in  the  persistent  recurrence  of  similar  sounds 
gives  the  effect  of  cumulative  scorn  and  contempt.  No  such  allowance,  how- 
ever, can  be  made  for  the  eccentric  traveller  Lithgow,  who  wrote  a  poem  in 
which  every  word  begins  with  a  g.     Here  are  the  hrst  two  lines : 

Glance  glorious  Geneve,  gospel-guiding  gem. 

Great  God  govern  good  Geneve's  ghostly  game. 

A  curious  little  volume  called  "Songs  of  Singularity,  by  the  London  Hermit," 
published  quite  recently,  contains  the  following  tour  deforce: 

In  M  flat.    Sung  by  Major  Marmaduke  Muiiinhead  to  Mademoiselle  Madeline  Mendosa 
My  Madeline  I  my  Madeline  f 


My  Madeline  I  my 
Mark  my  melodli 
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Hy  mandolin'!  miid  mimcrelsy. 
My  mental  music  magazine, 

My  moutii,  my  mind,  my  memory 
Must  mingling  murmur  "  Madeli 


Muster  'mid  mi 
Mack  Moo'lt 

•Mongsl  Murci 
Match  me  m; 

idalghl. 
h  maide 
a's  mosl 

|F  matchi 

nasquerade, 
ns,  matron.'  mi 
maiellie  maidi 
less  Madeline. 

Mankind's  malevolence  may  make 
Much  melancholy  music  min*  -, 

Many  my  moli«B  may  misuke. 
My  modest  mwils  much  maligQ, 

MvMadellne's 
Melts— make 

ssmy  m 
;ss  s  mat 

irthful  mood 
ind'5  machine; 
;nitude 
rcry,  Madeline  1 

Match-making 

ma's  may  machinate. 

"Myr=iicr, 

ay  rnakt 

MSdtLe"*' 

Melt,  most  mellifluous  i 
'Midsl  Mutcia's  mis! 

"  m^u'n'ts  ™arf. 

K.., 


Meet  me  by  moonlight— m airy  me. 
Madonna  mia  I— Madeline. 

A  famous  example  of  alliterative  poetry  is  the  following,  in  which  the  initial 
letters  of  the  lines  are  those  of  the  alphabet  in  proper  sequence,  forming  a 
sort  of  acrostic  It  is  positively  claimed  for  Alaric  A.  Watts  by  his  son. 
There  are  otiier  claimants,  however : 

The  Siege  of  Belgrade. 

■' Ardeniem  aspicio  aique  arreeiis  auribus  asto." — Virgil. 
An  Austrian  army,  awfully  arrayed, 
Boldly  by  battery  besieged  Belgrade ; 

"dealing  desiruclion'i  deraslating  doom; 

3r  ^me,  for  fonunF,  Ibrming  lurious  fray ; 
Gaunt  gunners  grapple, giving  gashes  good; 
Heaves  high  his  head,  hertdc  bariUiood ; 
Ibraham,  Islam,  Ismail,  Imps  in  ill, 
josile  John,  Jarovliit  Jem.  Joe.  Jack,  Jill, 
KickkindlingKuiosofr.  kings' kinsmen  int. 
Labor  low  levels  loftiest,  longest  lines: 
Men  marched  'mid  moles,  'mid  mounds,  'mid  mtird'roiu  mliMi. 

Opposed,  opposing,  overcoming  odds. 

?oor  peasants,  partly  purchaKd,  partly  pressed. 

Quite  quaking,  Quarter;  quarter!  quickly  queit. 

Keason  returns,  recalls  redundant  rage. 

Saves  sinking  soldiers,  sollens  seigniors  sue. 

Truce,  Turkey,  truce  I  truce,  treach'roui  'j^rtar  tiafn  I 

Unwise,  uiuusl,  unmerciful  UkiMnel 

Vanish,  vile  vengeance  I  vanish,  victory  vain  1 

Wisdom  wails  war- wails  warring  words.    What  »et« 

Xerxes,  Xantippe.  Ximcnes,  Xavier? 

Yet  Ysssy's  youth,  ye  yield  your  youthful  yeM, 

Zealously,  Zarius.  lealously  real's  zest. 

The  ;ibove  has  been  often  imitated.  Here,  talcen  almost  at  random,  are  a 
few  specimens  that  almost  equal  their  great  prototype: 
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Briseis. 

AchillM,  ineered,  ■niioui,  aad  a^^ived. 
Beheld  BriMia,  beiuleous  but  beresviil. 
Conducted  captive,  caaiiouily  conveyed, 
DreuliDg  depanure,  ftcsolikte,  dismayed, 
Esconlng  envoyi  eameitly  entreat 
From  frightened  £iir  forbearance,  free  fW)m  (ret; 
Giving  glad  paculations  gayly  given, 
How,  tieralding  her  happinei^,  nigh  Heaven 
' — imably  invo' —  ■-  ■■'  ■-■ — ' 


Meeting  MycenK't 

Near  nodding  navies  numerously  nigh. 

"  O  opulent  o'emilcT,  owned,  obey^. 

Propitious  prove,"  Pelides'  princess  prayed. 

"  Quench  quarrellings,  quit  quaking  quarry's  guesti 

Receive  rich  ransom,  lavishment  resist." 

Supremdy  lellish,  tlubbora  sovereign  sought 

To  tyranaiie  that  limid  trembler's  thought. 

Until  Ulysies,  undismayed,  uncowed. 

Vindictive  vengeance  vehemcnily  vowed. 

Whereat  worn  warrior,  wild  with  wonderment, 

'XhiWung  'xtremlty's  'xient. 

Yields  yearningly  ye  yokemate  youthfiit  yel, 

Zeus-fearing,  ZeiiAH>beying,  Zeus^beiet. 

Again  Achilles,  armed  against  attack, 

BebeJd  Biiieii  blushingly  brought  back. 

Address  to  the  Aurora. — An  Alliterative  Poera. 

(Lines  written  on  shipboard  in  mid-ocean.) 
Awake,  Aurora)  and  across  all  airs 
By  brilliant  blaion  banish  boreal  bears. 
Crosung  cold  Canooe's  celestial  crown. 
Deep  darts  deicendii»  dive  delusive  duwn. 
Entranced  each  eve  Europa's  every  eye 
Firm  fixed  forever  laslens  faithfully. 
Greets  golden  guerdon  gloriously  grand; 
How  holy  Heaven  holds  high  his  holtuw  hand  I 
Ignoble  Ignorance,  inapt  indeed. 
leers  jestingly  just  Jupiter's  jereed: 
Knavish  Kamscbalkaps,  knightly  Kurdsmen  know. 
Long  Labrador's  light  lustre  looming  low; 
Midst  myriad  multitudes  majestic  might. 
No  nature  nobler  numbers  Neptune's  night. 
Opal  of  Oxus  or  old  Ophir's  ores. 
Pale  Dvrrhic  Pyres  prismatic  purple  pours,^- 
quivering,  quickly,  quaintly,  queer, 
f, regal  rays  resplendent  rear; 


Strange  sVoo 


Unseen,  unhonored  Ursa,  underneath, 
Veiled,  vanquished— vainly  vying- vanisheth : 
Wild  Woden,  warning,  watchful— whispers  wan 
Xanthilic  Xeres,  Xenes,  Xenophon, 
Yet  yieldina  yesternight  yule's  yetl  yawn* 
Zeniili's  zebialc  ilgiag.  Zodiac  lones. 

Bunker  Hill  Monument  Celebration. 

American!  amyed  and  armed  attend ; 

Beside  baitations  bold,  bright  beauties  blend 

Chiefs,  clergy,  ciliiens  conglomerate,'^ 

Deiesting  despots,— dating  deedi  debate; 

Each  eye  emblaioned  ensigni  entertain,— 

Flourisfaing  from  fat,— fan  freedom's  flame. 

Guards  greeting  gturds  grown  gray,— guesi  greeting  guesi 
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High-minded  heroes  hi  iter  homeward  haite. 

Kith  kenning  kin,— kind  knowing  kindred  kq 
Lo,  lengihened  lines  lend  Liberty  liege  love, 
Mixed  masses,  marshalled,  MonumeuI.»ard  n 
Note  noble  navies  near,— no  nowl  notion,— 
Of[  out  oppreiiors  over»wed  old  ocean; 
Piuumpcuous  princes,  prliiine  patriots  paled. 
Queens  quairet  questing  quotas  qtiondaai  qui 
Kebellion  roused,  revoltmg  rampans  rose. 
Stout  ipiriis,  smiling  servile  i   '"■ 
These  thrilling  themes,  to  Iho 

Victorious  vM»ai*,  *'-uii">i|t»  T,..",j  .^..wv. 
Where,  whllesince    Websier  warlike  Warren  wailed. 
■Xcuso  'xnletives  'xtn^jueer  'xprcssed, 
Yieldiag  Yanlcee  yeomen  lest. 

Alma  Mater  (L.,  "fostering  mother"),  originally  the  title  given  by  the 
Rumans  to  Cetes,  Cybele,  and  other  goddesses,  but  in  modern  use  applied 
by  students  to  the  college  or  seminary  in  which  they  have  been  educated 
The  student  in  his  turn  is  frequently  called  an  adopted  son. 

There  is  Bomelhing  in  Ihe  affection  of  our  Alma  Mater  which  changes  (he  nature  of  her 
adopted  sons  ;  and  lei  ihem  come  from  wherever  i hey  mdy,she  soon  alters  them  ai>d  makes  it 
evident  that  they  belong  to  the  same  brood. — Harvard  Rigister,  p.  377. 


Almigllty  Dollar,  an  Americanism  for  mammon,  the  love  of  gold,  seems 
to  have  been  first  used  by  so  classic  a  writer  as  Washington  Irving;  "The 
Almighty  Dollar,  that  great  object  of  universal  devotion  throughout  our  land, 
seems  to  have  no  genuine  devotee  in  these  peculiar  villages."  (Wolfirt'i  Roost: 
A  Creole  Village.)  Vet,  after  all,  as  Farmer  points  out,  this  is  merely  an 
old  friend  with  a  new  face,  for  Ben  Jonson  used  the  term  in  its  modern  sense 
when  speaking  of  money ; 

Whilst  ihit  for  which  all  virtue  now  is  sold. 

And  almost  every  vice,  Almighlie  gold, 

Epmlt  la  £iiiaitik,  CmHltst  1^ Rnlland. 

Alone.  Never  less  alone  than  'when  alone.  Cicero  originated 
this  apt  and  striking  paradux  in  his  "  De  Officiis,"  lib.  iii.  ch.  i.  :  "Nunquam 
se  minus  otiosuin  esse,  quam  quum  oiiosus,  nee  minus  solum,  quam  quum 
solus  esset."  ("  ile  is  never  less  at  leisure  than  when  at  leisure,  nor  less 
alone  than  when  he  is  alone.")  Gibbon  in  his  "  Memoirs,"  vol.  i.,  page  117, 
has  borrowed  the  expression  ;  "  I  was  never  less  alone  than  when  by  myself." 
And  Rogers  has  versified  it  in  "  Human  Life  :" 

Then  never  less  alone  ihan  when  alone, 

Byron  has  slightly  varied  the  phrase  in  "Childe  Harold," stanza  90: 
In  solitude,  when  we  are  least  alone. 

Epictetus  ("Discourses,"  ch.  xiv.)  may  have  had  Cicero's  words  in  mind 
when  he  wrote,  "  When  you  have  shut  your  doors,  and  darkened  your  room, 
remember  never  to  say  that  you  are  alone  ;  but  God  is  within,  and  your  genius 
IS  within, — and  what  need  have  they  of  light  to  see  what  you  are  doing  ?" 

Alphabetic  Diveraiona.  The  twenty-six  letters  of  the  alphabet  may  be 
trans|josed  620,445,401,733,239419,369,000  times.  This  should  be  good  news 
to  all  that  class  of  people  known  as  authors,  whose  business  and  profit  it  is  to 
transijose  tliese  letters  with  more  or  less  brilliant  and  remunerative  result 
for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  g!o))e  could  not  in  a  thousand  million  of  years 
write  out  all  the  possible  transpositions  of  the  twenty.six  letters,  even  sup- 
posing that  each  wrote  forty  pages  daily,  each  page  containing  forty  different 
transpositions  of  the  letters.     Of  course  the  transpositions  possible  to  auihor- 
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■hip — necessarily  limited  b]r  the  laws  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  occasional 
common  sense — are  not  so  inexhaustible.  Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  safe  to 
say  that  so  loiig  as  language  endures  it  will  always  be  possible  fur  the  man  of 
genius  to  say  an  original  thing.  Yet  it  is  strange  to  note  how  long  it  took  the 
human  race  to  discover  that  a  score  or  so  of  orthoepie  symbols  would  suffice 
for  all  the  needs  of  written  speech.  Nor  was  the  discovery  a  sudden  one,  the 
independent  inspiration  of  any  race  or  period.  It  was  the  result  of  evolution 
taking  place  in  accordance  with  fixed  laws.  Ali  the  known  graphic  systems 
originated  in  a  picture-writing  as  rude  as  that  of  the  American  Indian  or  the 
African  Bushman,  and  progressed  by  a  slow  and  painful  transition  through 
the  conventionalized  hieroglyphs  representing  an  idea  or  a  word  to  the  sylla- 
bary which  denoted  the  phonetic  value  of  syllables  or  portions  of  words,  and 
thence  to  the  tinal  perfection  of  the  alphabet,  denoting  the  elementary  sounds 
into  which  all  words  and  syllables  could  in  the  last  analysis  be  reduced.  And 
from  the  clearest  and  simplest  of  these  early  alphabets,  which  minimized  the 
necessary  symbols  to  the  smallest  possible  quDta,  all  modern  systems  of 
writing, — the  Northern  Kunes,  the  Roman  alphabet,  which  has  now  finally 
superseded  its  parent  Greek,  the  square  Hebrew  of  the  Tews,  the  elaborate 
Sanscrit,  the  Neskhi  alphabet, — vehicle  of  the  thoughts  of  Turk  and  Persian, 
as  well  as  of  all  the  vast  Arabic-speaking  world, — ail  these  have  slowly 
diverged,  in  accordance  with  the  necessities  of  various  classes  of  languages. 
Utterly  diverse  as  all  these  alphabets  are  in  their  latest  form,  scientific 
paleography  has  succeeded  in  bridging  over  the  enormous  intervals  which 
separate  them  from  one  another,  in  explaining  the  transitions  that  time  and 
space  have  effected,  and  in  showing  that  they  are  all  but  the  manifold  develop- 
ments of  a  single  germ. 

And  what  was  that  germ  ?  Greek  myth  credited  the  invention  of  the 
alphabet  to  Cadmus  the  Phcenician.  The  myth  has  a  certain  substratum 
of  truth.  Cadmus  may  never  have  lived.  Certainly  neither  he  nor  any  other 
Phcenician  "  invented"  the  alphabet.  It  is  not,  indeed,  an  invention  which 
would  occur  spontaneously  to  the  mind  even  of  the  most  creative  genius. 
And  the  Phtcnidans,  though  clever  intermediaries,  were  not  creative  geniuses. 
Nevertheless,  they  did  give  the  alphabet  to  the  world.  Its  very  name  may 
be  cited  in  evidence,  referring  us,  as  it  does,  to  alpha  and  beta,  the  names  of 
the  first  two  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  these  in  turn  to  the  Phcenician 
alephaxi^betk  (still  the  names  of  the  first  two  letters  in  HebrewJ,  which  signify 
"o»"and  "house."  We  may,  therefore,  assume  that  the  Phcenicians  saw  some 
likeness  between  the  letters  so  named  by  them  and  the  pictures  of  an  ox  and 
a  house,  and  thence  we  are  easily  led  to  the  conclusion  that  they  borrowed 
the  symbols  from  some  foreign  system  of  writing  which  was  still  pictorial  at 
the  time  of  the  borrowing,  or  else  had  once  been  so.  Now,  the  most  highly 
civilized  nation  with  whom  the  Phcenicians  came  in  contact  was  the  Egyptian. 
It  was  by  a  system  of  selection,  therefore,  among  Egyptian  symbols  that  they 
developed  the  broad  generalization  of  an  alphabet.  No  doubt  the  elegant 
scholars  of  the  Nile,  cabined  and  confined  within  the  traditions  of  ancient 
learning  and  the  prejudices  of  early  habit,  looked  down  with  scorn  upon  this 
species  of  short-hand,  deeming  it  all  well  enough  for  ignorant  merchants,  but 
clearly  unfit  for  educated  people.  Still,  the  Phcenicians  calmly  pursued  their 
way,  using  the  borrowed  alphabet  in  all  their  mercantile  transactions,  and 
carrying  it  as  an  instrument  of  intercourse  to  all  the  nations  among  whom 
ibey  dealt.  In  the  end,  the  universities  were  swept  away,  the  hieroglyphic 
scribes  were  out  of  employment,  and  mankind  was  taught  to  write  its  lan- 

f;uage  in  the  A  B  C  of  the  Phcenician  trader,  while  the  hieroglyphic  and  syl- 
»bic  writings  sank  into  such  black  oblivion  that  it  took  the  life-work  of  several 
generations  of  scholars  to  recover  them. 
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It  was  a  wise  though  a  laiy  cleric  whom  Luther  mentions  in  bis  "Table- 
Talk,  "—the  monk  who,  instead  of  reciiine  his  breviary,  used  to  run  over  the 
alphabet  and  then  say,  "  O  my  God,  take  ihis  alphabet,  and  put  it  together  how 
you  will."  For  in  the  diverse  com  fa  [nations  of  which  those  twenty-four  symbols 
are  capable  lies  all  that  the  human  heart  and  intellect  have  ever  conceived  or 
ever  can  conceive  of  truth  and  beauty  and  reverence,— all  possible  schemes  of 
philosophy,  all  possible  masterpieces  of  prose  or  poetry,  ail  law  and  science 
and  order  and  religion.  In  these,  and  these  alone,  lie  all  the  records  of  the 
past  and  all  the  possibilities  of  the  ^ture.  An  alphabet,  one  would  say,  is 
too  sacred  a  thing  to  be  treated  other  than  reverently.  Vet  there  have 
always  been  triflers,  even  in  this  Holy  of  Holies.  Some  miscreants  have 
taken  the  utmost  imaginable  pains  to  avoid  a  particular  letter,  and  have  com- 
posed poems,  essays,  and  treatises  without  once  raising  the  unmeaning  taboo. 
Others  have  made  inordinate  use  of  some  letter  and  insisted  that  it  should 
form  the  initial  of  every  word.  The  first  called  their  Procrusiean  method 
lipogrammatizing  ;  the  latter,  alliteration.  Each  is  treated  under  its  proper 
caption.  Others,  again,  have  found  still  other  methods  of  conjuring  with  the 
alphabet, — a  cunning  sleight  of  hand  played  upon  those  magic  symbols  which 
may  be  made  to  work  miracles  at  the  oeck  of  the  true  thaumaturgist 

Some  ingenious  trifler  has  discovered  that  there  is  one  verse  in  the  Bible 
which  contains  all   the  letters  in  the  alphabet;  " And  I,  even  J,  Artaxerxes 


the  king,  do  make  a  decree  to  all  the  treasurers  which  are  beyond  the  r' 
that  whatsoever  Ezra  the  priest,  the  scribe  of  the  law  of  the  God  of  heaven, 
shall  require  of  you,  it  shall  be  done  speedily."  (Ewa  vii.  2i.)  Of  course  it 
will  be  seen  that  J  is  left  out ;  but  then  J  and  I  were  originally  the  same  letter. 
It  will  further  be  seen  that  the  letters  are  duplicated  and  reduplicated.  Prot 
De  Morgan,  who  in  his  lucid  moments  was  a  great  mathematician,  used  to 
lind  an  insane  pleasure  in  relieving  his  severer  studies  by  composing  inge- 
nious puzzles.  He  set  himself  to  improve  on  Ezra.  He  would  produce  a 
sentence  which  would  use  all  the  iwenty-six  letters  and  use  each  only  once. 
Here,  however,  his  wits  failed  him.  After  many  fruitless  attempts,  he  decided 
on  a  compromise.  He  would  not  only  admit  the  license  of  using  i  fory,  but 
the  further  license  of  looking  on  u  and  v  as  the  same  letter.  The  result  came 
out  as  follows  : 

I  quaiti  pyx  irho  fling  mucic  beds. 

The  professor  acknowledges  that  he  did  not  at  first  grasp  the  full  meaning 
and  beauty  of  this  sentence.  He  long  thought  that  no  human  being  could  say 
it  under  any  circumstances.  "At  last  I  happened  to  be  reading  a  religious 
writer,  as  he  thought  himself,  who  threw  aspersions  on  his  opponents  thick 
and  threefold.  Heyday  I  came  into  my  head,  this  fellow  flings  muck  beds  ;  he 
must  be  a  quartz  pyjc.  And  then  I  remembered  that  a  pyx  is  a  sacred  vessel, 
and  quartz  is  a  hard  stone,  as  hard  as  the  heart  of  a  religious  foe-curser.  So 
that  the  line  is  the  motto  of  a  ferocious  sectarian  who  turns  his  religious  ves- 
sels into  mud-holders,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  will  not  see  what  he  sees." 
Thus  heartened,  he  published  his  sentence  in  NoUs  and  Querus,  and  boldly 
threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  all  and  sundry  to  do  better  if  they  could.  The 
gauntlet  was  taken  up  by  a  number  of  correspondents.  These  were  the  best 
of  the  results  arrived  ai  : 


Get  nympb  ;  quii  Hd  brows  :  fix  luck. 

The  professor  magnanimously  awards  the  palm  to  the  last  one.  "It  is 
good  advice,"  he  explains,  "  to  a  young  man,  very  well  expressed  under  the 
circumstances.     In  more  sober  English,  it  would  be,  'Marry;  be  cheerful; 
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watch  your  businesn.' "    It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  young  man  would 
understand  it  without  the  accompanying  gloss. 

Since  that  time  many  utiier  people  have  tried  their  hands  at  the  same  kind 
of  trifling.  But  the  combined  intellect  of  the  world  haH  produced  nothing  better 
than  this : 

Quii,  Jack  :  thy  frowoi  vex.— G.  D.  PuUkb. 

Now.at  all  events,  this  makes  sense.  But  the  arbitrary  lugging  in  of  ajjropet 
name  made  up  for  the  occasion  spoils  its  symmetry,  and  the  reduplication  of 
the  letter  w  throws  it  entirely  out  of  court.  Here  is  an  effort  still  more  in- 
telligible in  itself : 

John  T.  Brady  gave  me  a  black  walout  box  of  quite  small  >iie. 

Here  the  name  is  a  very  common  one,  and  consequently  less  offensive  to 
the  finer  instincts.  But  the  continuous  reduplication  of  letters  relegates  it  to 
the  class  of  which  the  Biblical  specimen  already  quoted  remains  the  best 
because  unconscious  exponent. 

Another  scholar  has  discovered  that  there  are  only  two  words  in  the  English 
language  which  contain  all  the  vowels  in  their  order.  They  are  "  abstemious" 
anif  "^cetious."  The  following  words  each  have  them  in  irregular  order : 
authoritative,  disadvantageous,  encouraging,  etKcacious,  instantaneous,  im- 

Knunate,  mendacious,  nefarious,  objectionable,  precarious,  pertinacious,  sacri- 
jious,  simultaneous,  tenacious,  unintentional,  unequivocal,  undiscoverable. 


We  all  know  that  "  A  was  an  Archer  who  shot  at  a  Irog,"  and  have  had  our 
early  thirst  for  knowledge  stimulated  by  the  descriptive  verses  of  which  this 
is  the  first  line,  and  the  accompanying  pictures  that  showed  an  archer  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  intoxication  transfixing  a  cheerful — nay,  an  hilarious — frog, 
followed  by  Butchers  and  Cows  of  so  alarming  an  as]>ect  that  we  have  never 
been  able  to  look  at  the  letters  B  and  C  without  conjuring  up  the  horrors  that 
disturbed  our  adolescent  imaginations.  These  juvenile  alphabets  have  lent 
themselves  to  numerous  parodies.  In  that  ponderous  bit  of  semi-facetiousness, 
"The  Doctor," — a  book  that  always  reminds  one  of  a  Jight-hearted  megathe- 
rium,— Southey  essays  bis  hand  at  what  may  possibly  be  the  earliest  example. 
Speaking  of  periodical  literature,  he  declares  that  the  Golden  Age  of  Maga- 
zines has  passed  away  : 

"  In  those  days  A  was  an  Antiquary,  and  wrote  articles  upon  Altars  and 
Abbeys  and  Architecture.  B  made  a  blunder,  which  C  corrected.  D  demon- 
strated that  E  was  in  error,  and  that  F  was  wrong  in  philology,  and  neither 
Philosopher  nor  Physician,  though  he  affected  to  be  both.  G  was  a  Genealo- 
gist r  H  was  an  Herald  who  helped  him,  I  was  an  inquisitive  Inquirer,  who 
found  reason  for  suspecting  J  to  be  a  Jesuit,  M  was  a  Mathematician. 
N  noted  the  weather.  O  observed  the  stars.  P  was  a  Poet  who  piddled  in 
pastorals,  and  prayed  Mr,  Urban  to  print  them.  Q  came  in  the  corner  of 
the  page  with  his  query.  R  arrogated  to  himself  the  right  of  reprehending 
every  one  who  differed  from  him.  S  sighed  and  sued  in  song.  T  told  an  old 
tale,  and  when  he  was  wrong  U  used  to  set  him  right.  V  was  a  Virtuoso. 
W  warred  against  Warburton.  X  excelled  in  algebra.  Y  yearned  for  im- 
mortalitv  in  rhyme  ;  and  7,  in  his  zeal  was  always  ni  a  puzzle. 

Probably  the  best,  most  consistent,  and  most  coherent  of  these  alphabets  is 
by  that  true  genius,  C.  S,  Calverley  : 

A  i>  an  Angel  of  blushlne  eighteen ; 

Blithe  BaTlwhere  the  AnKdwas  seen; 

C  i>  her  Chaperon,  who  cheitid  at  cards ; 

D  ii  the  Deuitempi  with  Frank  of  the  Guards ; 

E  it  her  Eye,  killing  ilowly  but  lurely ; 

F  ii  the  Kan  wheiKt  it  peeped  to  demurely ; 
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G  ii  Lh( 

:Glo 

veof 

lichitspiicflillyhld; 

Hisih, 

eHi. 

vhidi 

I  is  the 

K  is  lh< 

=Jr.; 

:nile  that  dainty  who  handed : 
rchief,  a  rare  work  of  art ; 

L  is  the 

Lac 

ch  composed  the  chief  part : 

Maid 

1  who  waiched  the  chits  dance ; 

N  i^  th< 

;&« 

«$he 

turned  up  at  each  eluce ; 
...hen  in  i.s  prime": 
-ho  wouldn-l  keep  time; 

:  Qlaa  (ju 

Pislhe 

Pan 

Q  is  a  Quadrille  d 

ui  instead  of  the  Lancers: 

A  (he  £emo 

nces  made  by  the  dancers : 

Sis  the 

Supper  w 

here  all  went  in  pairs; 

T  is  thi 

^  'iV 

iddle 

theyiall<edonthesuirs; 

U  i9  th< 

iUnc 

:lewt 

10  ■■thought  we'd  be goin-;" 
ich  his  nSce  replied  "No"  in; 

Visthi 

iVoii 

;ewh 

W  is  ihe  Wa 

whosatup  till  eight; 

Xiihis 

rigidly  straight; 

Vis  the 

Yavi 

'ning 

fitVuBedbylheBall; 

is  for  Z=ro,  or  nothing  ai  all. 

In  one  of  the  early  numbers  of  Notes  and  Quoits,  a  contributor  signing  him- 
self "  Eighty.Oiie"  publislied  a  singie-rhymed  alphabet,  and  tlirew  out  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  English-speaking  world  to  produce  another  equally  good.  Here 
is  "Eighty-Oiie"s"  effort : 

A  was  an  Army  to  nettle  dbputes  : 
B  was  a  Bull,  not  the  mildest  of  brutes : 
aCheij^    .     .., 


Lwa! 

1  a  Lemon,  (he  sourest  of  fruits; 

Mwa 

s  a  Ministiv— say  Lord  Bute's; 

Nwa 

s  Nicholson,  famous  on  flutes; 

Owa 

s  an  Owt,  ibat  hisses  and  hoots  .- 

Pwi! 

;  a  Pond,  full  of  leeches  and  newl 

Qwai 

s  a  Qualter  in  whily-brown  suiis ; 
1  a  Reason,  which  Paley  refutes ; 

fiwai 

Swa5 
Twa' 

s  Ten'^ot^ls^of  dl^hiSl  re p™t^  \ 

Uwa 

s  Uncommonly  bad  cheroots  ; 

Z  is  the  Zuyder  Zee,  dwelt  in  by  coots. 

The  challenge  was  taken  up  by  a  number  of  readers,  insomuch  that  the  office 
iras  flooded  (evidently  the  paper  circulates  among  people  of  unbounded  leis- 
ure], and  only  a  .small  proportion  of  the  answers  could  be  published  As  good 
IS  any  was  the  following  by  Mortimer  Collins  : 

A  is  my  Amy,  so  slender  of  waist ; 

B  's  little  Bel,  who  my  buHon  replaced ; 

C  is  eood  Charlotte,  good  maker  of  paste : 

D  is  Diana,  the  forest  who  (raced ; 

E  is  plump  Ellen,  by  Edward  embraced ; 

F  is  poor  Fanny,  by  freckles  debced ; 

G  Is  Griselda,  unfairly  disgraced  : 

H  is  ihe  Helen  who  Ilion  effaced  ; 

1  is  fair  Tda,  that  princess  strait-laced  j 

J  is  the  Judy  Punch  finds  to  his  taste ; 

It,  K.ity  darling,  tiyfond  lover*  chased; 

1.  is  Lauretle,  In  coquetry  encased  ; 

M  is  pale  Margaret,  saintly  and  chaste ; 
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N  li  gay  Nonh,  o'er  hllli  who  hai  raced ; 
U  li  iv>eet  OJItc,  a  girl  olive-fued ; 
P  '•  pretty  Patly,  su  daintily  paced ; 
Q  fame  lair  Querui,  in  blue  Blockings  placed ; 
K  U  frail  Roie,  from  ber  true  fXaa  diiplaced ; 
S  ia  brisk  Sal,  who  a  chicken  can  ba«u; 
T  1>  There»,  at  luve  who  grimaced ; 
U  ia  pure  Una,  thai  maid  undebased : 

V  is  Victoria,  an  empire  who  graced  ; 
W  ii  Winiited,  time  who  will  waite ; 

X  it  Xantippe,  for  tcolding  well  braced  ; 

Y  '■  Mis.  YelveriOQ :  endiDg  in  haste, 
Z  is  Zcnobia,  in  panoply  cased. 

Alps.  HillB  peep  o'er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise.  The  concluding 
line  of  a  famous  simili.  -n  Pope's  "  Essay  on  Criticism,"  II.,  1.  32,  which  aims  to 
illustrate  the  growing  labors  of  science  and  learning.  Dr.  Johnson  has  praised 
this  simile  as  the  most  apt,  the  most  proper,  the  most  sublime  at  any  in  the 
English  language.  "  The  comparison,"  he  says,  "  of  a  student's  progress  in 
the  sciences  with  the  journey  of  a  traveller  in  the  Alps  is  perhaps  the  best  that 
English  poetry  can  show.  It  has  no  useless  parts,  yet  affords  a  striking  picture 
by  itself  i  it  makes  the  foregoing  position  better  understood,  and  enables  it  to 
take  faster  hold  on  the  attention  ;  it  assists  the  appreheubion  and  elevates  the 
fancy."  But  Warton  points  out  that  the  simile  and  consequently  the  panegyric 
belong  to  Urummond  : 

Ail  as  a  pilgrim  who  the  Alps  dorh  pass, 

When  he  some  heaps  of  hills  hath  overwent. 
Begins  to  ihink  on  rest,  his  journey  spent, 
Till,  mourning  some  tall  mountain,  he  doth  find 
More  heights  before  him  than  he  left  behind. 

Whether  Pope's  or  Drummond's,  the  "  Essay"  was  hardly  published  before 
we  find  the  Spectator  making  use  of  it :  "  We  are  complaining  of  Ihe  short- 
ness of  life,  and  are  yet  perpetually  hurrying  over  the  parts  of  it,  to  arrive  at 
certain  imaginary  points  of  rest.  Our  ease  is  like  that  of  a  traveller  upon  the 
Alps,  who  should  fancy  that  the  top  of  the  next  hill  must  end  his  journey, 
because  it  terminates  his  prospect;  but  he  no  sooner  arrives  at  it  than  he  sees 
new  ground  and  other  hills  beyond  it,  and  continues  to  travel  on  as  before." 
No  doubt  the  simile  had  passed  through  many  more  hands  before  it  finally 
reached  Rousseau,  who,  in  the  fourth  book  of  "  Emile,"  likens  successful  con- 
querors to  "  those  inexperienced  travellers  who,  finding  themselves  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Alps,  imagine  that  they  can  clear  them  with  every  mountain, 
and,  when  they  have  reached  the  summit,  are  discouraged  to  see  higher  moun- 
tains in  front  of  them."  Few  could  ho]}e  to  vie  with  Jean  Jacques  in  turning 
an  affiliated  idea  to  honor  and  advantage.  Among  these  few  Sir  Walter  Scott 
cannot  be  numbered.  In  his  "Life  of  Napoleon"  he  compares  the  great 
Emperor  to  "  the  adventurous  climber  on  the  Alps,  to  whom  the  surmounting 
the  most  dangerous  precipices  and  ascending  to  the  most  towering  peaks  only 
shows  yet  diizier  heights  and  higher  points  of  elevation."  What  with  indif- 
ferent English,  and  the  notion  misapplied,  really  the  poet  of  the  Pelicans  is 
not  materiallj  worse  : 

Ocean  breaking  th>m  his  black  supineness 

cs  of  the  storm  IjMide ;  meanwhile. 


A  war  of  mountain!  raged  U| 


other  swallowing,  and  again 

from  unialhomcd  valleys 


New  Alpt 

UpHaamg,  joined 

Quite  in  another  ipirit  is  the  use  made  by  Sir  John  Herschel  of  the  same 
compariion ; 
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No  man  can  ri»  from  ignoriDCa  lo  unylbin^  dasrving  to  be  culled  a  complc 
isiderablc  branch  o(  icwnce,  wiihoui  recavlag  and  diicarding  in  iucc»si< 
■    n  in  ultim»le  n 


id  mcompieU  notlona.  which,  w  fur  from  injuring 
isilive  aldi  to  iu  attainment  by  acijuBinting  him 
hift  progress-    To  reach  from  the  plain  the  lof 


M  have  lo  be  iciiled  and  relinquished ;  but  the  labor  is  not  loil.  The  region 
13  unlDldeQ  in  119  closer  recesses,  and  the  grand  panoraraii  which  opens  from  aloft,  b  alt  (be 
better  understood  and  the  more  eiuoyed  for  the  very  miKODcepiion  in  detail  which  it  rectific* 

Altruism,  from  the  Lalin  alter,  "  another,"  formed  on  the  same  basis  as  ego- 
tism (rum  ego,  to  indicate  unselAahness,  benevolence, — in  short,  the  very  oppo- 
site of  egotism.  Tlie  altruist  rejoices  in  his  neighbor's  welfare,  and  finds  bis 
highest  jiiy  in  advancing  it ;  the  egotist  strives  only  for  himself.  The  word 
was  first  employed  by  Comte,  and  has  been  welcomed  by  modern  agnostics  as 
offering  the  basis  for  a  new  code  of  morality,  a  new  impetus  to  right  action, 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  the  leader  of  the  English  Positivists,  even  looks  upon 
it  as  an  admirable  substitute  for  the  Christian  hope  of  personal  immortality. 
Man  will  be  immortal  not  in  himself  but  in  his  actions,  and  the  consciousness 
of  this  posthumous  activity,  this  living  incorporation  with  the  glorious  fiiture 
of  his  race,  "can  give  a  patience  and  happiness  equal  to  that  of  any  martyr 
of  theology."  Once  make  this  idea  the  basis  of  philosophy,  the  standard 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  the  centre  of  religion,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
masses  "  will  prove,  perhaps,  an  easier  task  than  that  of  teaching  Greeks  and 
Romans,  Syrians  and  Moors,  to  look  forward  to  a  life  of  careless  psalmody  in 
an  immaterial  heaven."  George  Eliot's  finest  poem — indeed,  her  only  bit  of 
verse  that  is  truly  poetry,  and  not  merely  fine  thought  thrown  into  metrical 
form,  her  lines  beginning,  "Oh,  may  I  join  the  choir  invisible" — gives  magnifi- 
cent voice  to  this  feeling.     Here  are  the  concluding  lines : 

May  I  reach 
That  purest  heaven,  be  to  other  souls 


The  cup  of  strength  in  some  ereai  agooy. 
Enkindle  generous  ardor,  feed  pure  love, 

sweet  presence  of  a  good  difiused, 

.diffusfon^vprmnri-Tn,™- 

II  I  join  I 


IS  of  the  world. 


Of  course  the  idea  readily  lends  itself  to  satire 
this  very  poem  {Atlantic,  xjixiv.  I02j,  Mr.  Howells  neatly  enough  characterizes  it 
as  "  the  idea  that  we  are  to  realize  our  inborn  longing  for  immortality  in  the 
blessed  perpetuity  of  man  on  earth  ;  the  supreme  effort  of  that  craze  which, 
having  abolished  God,  asks  a  man  to  console  himself  when  he  shall  be  extinct 
with  the  reflection  that  somebody  else  is  living  on  towards  the  annihilation 
which  he  has  reached."  The  whole  of  W.  H.  Mallock's  "New  Paul  and 
Virginia,  or  Positivism  on  an  Island,"  is  an  admirable  bit  of  fooling,  with 
this  doctrine  of  altruism  as  one  of  its  chief  targets.  Here  is  an  illustrative 
example,  where  the  castaways — Virginia,  the  curate,  and  the  agnostic  pro- 
fessor—are sitting  at  lunch  on  the  island  : 

"  Yes,  my  dear  curate."  said  the  protesaor,  ■'  what  1  am  enjoying  is  the  champagne  that 
you  drmk.  and  what  you  are  enjoying  is  ihe  ctiampagne  that  I  drink.  This  is  altruism;  thii 
15  benevolence ;  this  is  ihe  subhme  outcome  of  enlightened  modem  thought.  The  pleasure* 
of  the  table  in  themselves  are  low  and  beastly  ones  ;  but  if  we  each  of  us  ate  only  glad  be- 
cause the  others  are  enjoying  them,  they  become  holy  and  glorious  beyond  desoipiion." 

Ihey  do,  cned  the  curate,  rapturously,  "  indeed  they  do.  I  will  drink  another  bottle  for 
your  sake.  It  Is  sublime  I"  he  said,  as  he  toased  off  three  glasaes,  "  Ii  li  significant  t"  he 
said,  as  he  finished  three  more.  "  Tell  me.  my  dene,  do  I  loolt  signilicBnl  f  be  added,  as  he 
turned  to  Virginia,  and  suddeldy  tried  to  crown  the  general  bliss  by  kissing  her. 

A  familiar  jest  unconsciously  embodies  the  same  element  of  parody,  "  So 
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glad,"  "  So  glad  you're  g1>d,"  "  So  glad  you're  glad  I'm  glad,"  and  sa  on 
ad  infinitum.  But,  indeed,  no  verbal  burlesque  can  exceed  the  burlesque  in 
action  which  ia  afforded  by  the  sad  fate  of  the  Altruist  Society  of  St.  Louis, 
thus  recorded  by  the  New  York  Nation,  April  lo,  1890 : 

TboK  !□  whom  cipcrimEDU  for  a  remodelling  of  aociety  appeal  musl  be  laddened  by  the 
-   -'  -'-     "■    ->ry  of  Ihe  Altnijji  Communiiy  of  St,  Louis.     "  We  find  it  necessary," 

Lgley,  its  late  nreaidenl,  in  the  columns  of  its  organ,  ti\t  AUtuUt,  "to 
rs  that  the  Aflruisl  Community  b  dissolved  by  mutual  eonaeoi  of  all 
the  memlKn.  itie  reasons  for  the  dissolution  are  some  of  them  as  follows.  Since  Mr,  Smith 
vdlhdrtw,  late  last  fall,  there  have  been  but  two  male  membeis  of  the  community,  George  E. 
Ward  and  myself,  and  our  natures  and  out  methods  of  doing  things  are  so  different  that  there 
has  been  more  or  less  discord  at  different  times  since,  and  not  at  any  time  real  harmony." 
One  of  the  causes  of  disagreement  was  Mr.  Ward's  ambition  to  be  "  appointed  or  elected  as 
one  of  the  editori  and  managers  of  the  Altruist"  which  Mr.  Longley  had  decided  views 
abont  controlling  himself, "  saying  that  he  would  not  own  and  manage  a  paper  with  Mr.  Ward 

£)IlSfey°spla^",  and  ihl  sScceL  Juc.  Glorge'E*^lrd  ^"iwo  Mrs.  WMifi™'ho  fomed  a 
majority  of  the  commutiity.    Meanwhile.  Mt.  Longley  admits,  "  1  have,  during  our  dissensions. 

wife  to  get  her  10  vote  as  he  desired  in  the  community,  and  with  having  acted  fraudurenlTy  in 
keeping  the  record  of  the  communily  as  secretary,  and  in  the  election  of  himself  as  president, 
all  of  which  I  hereby  relracl  and  apologiie  for.*"^  Mr.  Longley  and  the  remaining  members 
of  the  pentagonal  community,  except  Miss  Travis,  withdrew  when  Mr.  Ward's  journalistic 
BspiiaiiDns  were  about  to  be  giatified. 

AmbiguitieB.  Words  are  slippery  things.  They  frequently  refuse  to  do 
their  master's  bidding,  to  express  the  meaning  that  was  in  his  mind.  Oceana 
of  blood  have  been  spilled  over  the  interpretation  of  disputed  passages  in 
the  Bible.  Oceans  of  ink  have  been  spilled  over  similar  attempts  lo  get  at 
the  inner  truth  of  some  of  Shakespeare's  mystic  phrases.  There  is  no 
more  piqtiant  subject  of  eonjeclure  than  to  inink  what  would  happen  if 
Shakespeare  were  recalled  from  his  grave  and  set  to  reading  that  excellent 
Variorum  Edition  of  his  works  which  contains  all  the  glosses  of  all  the  com- 
mentators. Perhaps  he  would  forget  his  own  meaning.  That  has  often  hap- 
pened to  authors.  We  all  remember  the  story  of  how  certain  reverent  pupils 
came  to  Jacob  Boehme  on  his  death-bed,  begging  that  before  he  died  he  woulii 
explain  to  them  a  certain  difficult  passage  in  Tiis  work.  "  My  dear  children," 
said  the  mvstic,  after  puziling  his  head  to  no  purpose,  "  when  I  wrote  this  I 
understood  its  meaning,  and  no  doubt  the  omniscient  God  did.  He  may  still 
remember  it,  but  I  have  forgotten."  And  he  died  with  the  secret  unre- 
vealed.  Klopstock's  student  admirers  were  more  worldly  wise,  yet  they  too 
were  equally  doomed  to  disappointment.  They  appealed  lo  him,  not  on  his 
death-bed,  but  in  his  hale  and  vigorous  maturity.  At  GStlingen  they  had 
found  one  of  his  stanzas  unintelligible,  and  they  begged  for  more  light  Klop- 
Block  read  the  stanza,  then  slowly  reread  it,  while  all  stared  agape.  Finally 
the  oracle  spoke  :  "  I  cannot  recollect  what  I  meant  when  I  wrote  it,  but  1 
do  remember  it  was  one  of  the  finest  things  I  ever  wrote,  and  you  cannot  do 
better  than  to  devote  your  lives  to  the  discovery  of  its  meaning."  Cardinal 
Newman,  in  his  old  age,  frankly  acknowledged  that  he  could  no»^  remember 
what  he  meant  when  he  penned  those  famous  lines  in  his  hymn  "  Lead,  Kindly 
Light,"— 

And  with  the  mom  those  angel  faces  (mile 
Which  I  have  loved  long  since  and  lost  awhile. 

At  a  large  reception  in  London  a  Mrs,  Malaprop  in  pantaloons  ^dged  his 
way  up  to  Robert  Browning  and  incontinently  asked  him  to  explain  then  and 
there  a  difficult  passage  in  one  of  his  poems,  '■  Upon  my  word,  I  don't  know 
what  it  means,"  said  the  poet,  laughing,  as  he  closed  the  volume  thruRt  into 
hit  hands.  "  I  advise  you  to  ask  the  Browning  Society  :  they'll  tell  you  all 
about  it."  '  ' 
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Hawthorne  wrote  to  Fields  on  April  13,  1854.  apropos  of  a  new  edition  of 
his  "  Mosses  from  an  Old  Maiiae,"  "  When  I  wrote  those  dreamy  sketches,  I 
Jittle  thought  that  I  should  preface  an  edition  for  the  press  amidst  the  bus- 
tling life  of  a  Liverpool  consulate.  Upon  my  honor,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
I  entirely  comprehend  my  own  meaning  in  some  of  these  blasted  allesories; 
but  I  remember  that  1  always  had  a  meaning,  or  at  least  thought  I  had." 
When  Chamier  asked  Goldsmith  if  he  meant  tardiness  of  locomoUon  by  the 
word  "slow"  in  the  first  line  of  the  "Traveller," — 

Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow, — 
Goldsmith  inconsiderately  replied,  "  Yes."     Johnson  immediately  cried  out, 
"  No,  sir,  you  do  not  mean  tardiness  of  locomotion  :  you  mean  that  sluggish- 
ness of  mind  which  comes  upon  a  man  in  solitude." 

If  such  be  the  experience  of  the  great  masters  of  language  and  literature, 
why  should  we  wonder  that  the  smaller  men,  who  have  command  of  a  smaller 
vocabulary,  and  only  an  imperfect  appreciation  of  the  laws  of  rhetoric  or 
even  of  grammar,  should  often  find  difficulty  in  rendering  themselves  intelligi- 
ble ?  That  blunder  known  as  neglect  of  the  antecedent  may  lead  to  the  ab- 
Burdest  misapprehension.  Here  is  a  choice  example,  selected  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  New  York  Common  Council,  May  I2,  l86g  :  "  Resohied,  That 
the  Comptroller  be  and  is  hereby  directed  to  draw  a  warrant  in  favor  of  David 
Sherrad  for  the  sum  of  S350,  to  be  in  full  compensation  for  loss  sustained  by  rea- 
son of  his  horse  stepping  into  a  hole  in  the  pavement  in  South  Street,  at  the  foot 
ofPineStreet,  on  the  17th  of  February,  1869,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died." 
Here  are  many  astonishing  statements.  That  David  should  have  died  from  the 
effects  of  his  horse  stepping  into  a  hole  is  a  notable  fact  in  itself.  That  he 
could  be  compensated  for  his  own  death  by  the  paltry  sum  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  passes  belief  Indeed,  the  very  absurdity  oi  the  passage  is  its  own 
safeguard.  We  know  what  the  writer  meant,  because  what  he  said  is  so 
evidently  nonsense.  Advertisers  are  frequent  sinners  in  this  respect.  Here 
is  a  sample  which  appeared  in  the  London  Times  in  February,  1862  :  "  Piano- 
forte, Cottage,  7  Octaves — the  property  of  a  Lady  leaving  England  in  remark- 
ably elegant  walnut  case  on  carved  supports.  The  tone  is  superb  and  eminently 
adapted  for  anyone  requiring  a  first-class  instrument."  The  Saturday Reviaa 
pounced  upon  this  gem  of  English  and  commented  upon  it  as  follows  :  "  We 
have  heard  of  Arion  riding  on  a  dolphin,  and  of  the  Wise  Men  of  Gotham  who 
went  to  sea  in  a  bowl ;  we  have  heard  of  Helle  on  her  ram,  and  of  Europa  on 
her  bull ;  but  we  never  before  heard  of  a  lady  designing  to  cross  the  English 
Channel  in  a  remarkably  elegant  walnut  case  with  carved  supports.  Indeed, 
we  might  go  so  far  as  to  ask  whether  the  carved  supports  are  those  of  the 
walnut  case  or  of  the  lady  herself.  In  either  case,  they  would  seem  equally 
ill  adapted  to  struggle  with  the  winds  and  the  billows." 

This  excellent  lady  finds  a  fit  parallel  in  the  advertiser  who  wanted  "a 
young  man  to  look  after  a  horse  of  the  Methodist  persuasion,"  the  Texan  who 
applied  for  "  a  boss  hand  over  5000  sheep  that  can  speak  Spanish  fluently," 
the  boarding -house -keeper  who  announced  that  she  had  "a  cottage  contain- 
ing eight  rooms  and  an  acre  of  land,"  the  maiden  or  widow  lady,  matrimoni- 
ally inclined,  who  advertised  for  a  husband  "with  a  Roman  nose  having 
strong  religious  tendencies"  (did  she  wish  those  tendencies  to  be  Roman 
also?),  or  the  horse-owner  who  signified  his  willingness  to  sell  cheap  "a  splen- 
did  ^gray  horse,  calculated  for  a  charger  or  would  carry  a  lady  with  a  switch 
tail  A  lady  so  favored  by  nature  should  certainly  make  the  acquaintance 
ot  the  owner  of  a  certain  mail  phaeton  announced  for  sale  as  "  the  property 
ot  a  gentleman  with  a  movable  head  as  good  as  new."  The  latter  may  have 
been  some  relation  to  the  boy  who  produced  a  fiddle  of  which  his  proud 
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fother  asserted  that  "he  had  made  it  out  of  hia  own  heid  and  had  wood 
enough  left  for  another,"  or  of  the  London  match -peddler  who  iiaed  to  cry, 
"  Buy  a  penny-worth  of  matches  from  a  poor  old  man  made  of  foreign 


There  was  something  gruesome  in  the  furrier's  announcement  that  he  was 
prepared  to  "  make  up  capes,  circulars,  etc.,  for  ladies  out  of  their  own  skina." 
But  he  was  more  than  equalled  by  the  proprietor  of  a  bone-mill  who  assured 
the  public  that  "  parties  sending  their  own  bones  to  be  ground  will  be  attended 
to  with  fidelity  and  despatch.  And  what  shall  we  say  to  the  druggist's 
printed  request  that  "the  gentleman  who  left  his  stomach  for  analysis  will 
please  call  and  get  it  together  with  the  result"  ? 

A  horrid  suspicion  of  cannibalism  hangs  about  the  advertisement  of  a 
SL  Louis  man  :  "  Wanted  a  good  girl  to  cook,  one  who  will  make  a  good 
roast  or  broil  and  will  stew  well."  Almost  as  barbarous  is  a  farmer  near 
Fulton,  New  York,  who  posted  this  notice  in  his  field  :  "  If  any  man's  or 
woman's  cows  or  oxen  gits  in  these  oats,  his  or  her  head  will  be  cut  off,  as 
the  case  may  be." 

We  are  moved  to  gentle  and  kindly  mirth  when  under  the  head  of  Wanted 
we  read  that  "a  respectable  young  woman  watics  washing."  But  we  have 
grown  quite  used  to  such  journalistic  English  as  "  octagonal  men's  cassimere 
pantaloons,"  or  "woollen  children's  mitts,"  or  "terra-cotta  ladies'  gloves,"  so 
much  so  that  we  scarcely  pause  to  smile  at  the  odd  images  they  ought  to  raise 
in  the  mind  that  is  grammatically  constituted.  So  also  with  advertisements 
for  such  articles  as  "a  keyless  ladies'  watch,"  "a  green  lady's  parasol,"  or  "  a 
brown  silk  gentleman's  umbrella."  And  in  hastily  running  yiiur  eye  over  the 
papers  you  rarely  pause  to  give  its  due  meed  of  surprise  to  the  appetite  of  a 
lady  who  wants  '■  to  take  a  gentleman  for  breakfast  and  dinner,"  the  benevo- 
lence of  a  boarding-house -keeper  who  advertises  that  "  single  gentlemen  are 
furnished  with  pleasant  rooms,  also  one  or  two  gentlemen  with  wives,"  or  the 
audacity  of  a  merchant  who,  in  a  free  country,  openly  gives  notice.  "  Wanted, 
a  woman  to  sell  on  commission."  But,  Indeed,  anything  is  possible  in  an  age 
where  the  sign  "Families  supplied  1:^  the  quart  or  gallon"  meets  you   at 

A  quaint  story  is  toid  of  a  member  of  the  Savage  Club  in  London.  Stand- 
ing on  the  steps  of  the  club-house,  he  was  accosted  by  a  stranger:  "Does  a 
gentleman  belong  to  your  club  with  one  eye  named  Walker?"  "I  don't 
know,"  was  the  reply.     "  What  is  the  name  of  the  other  eye  ?" 

TheJy.J&m^rCwirtJf  chronicles  the  fact  that  a  blind  man  who  perambulates 
the  streets  of  Windsor  playing  sacred  music  on  an  accordion  bears  upon  hie 
breast  a  placard  reading,  "  Blind  from  inflammation.  Assisted  by  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen,"  He  had  once  attracted  the  compassionate  attention  of  the  queen, 
who  had  given  him  a  small  donation.  It  is  said  that  the  public  baths  in  Paris 
originally  bore  the  sign,  "  Bains  k  fond  de  bois  pour  dames  k  quaire  sous." 
This  was  objected  to  because,  strictly  construed,  it  would  mean  "  wooden-bot- 
tomed baths  fur  fourpenny  ladies."  So  the  sign  was  changed  to  "  Bains  i 
quatre  sous  pour  dames  i  fond  de  bois."  But  the  hypercrilics  hilariously  con- 
tended that  this  was  even  worse.  And  this  reminds  us  of  the  advertisement 
of  a  school,  which  appeared  in  the  London  T\mes  in  March,  1838,  and  which 
promised  that  boys  would,  for  twenty-five  guineas,  receive  various  benefits, 
and  be  "fundamentally  instructed."  This  was  in  the  daysof  Dotheboys  Hall. 
There  was  an  ominous  sound  alxmt  the  adverb,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  about  this  time  several  advertisements  appeared  in  the  Agony  column 
for  "youths"  and  "young  gentlemen"  who  had  run  away  from  home. 

A  Bhoemaker  hung  out  a  sign,  and  then  wondered  why  people  found  it  so 
amusing.    This  ta  how  it  read :  "  Don't  go  elsewhere  to  be  cheated.     Walk  in 
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here."  He  was  equalled  by  the  London  firm  which  warned  ererybody  againtt 
unscrupulous  persons  "  who  infringe  our  tiile  to  deceive  the  public, '  and  \rf 
the  Chatham  Street  estaWishnjent  which  requested  the  public  "  not  to  confound 
this  shop  with  that  of  another  swindler  who  has  established  himself  on  the  other 
side  of  the  way."  The  Irish  advertiser  was  more  alarmingiy  frank  when  he 
inserted  a  "want"  for  "a  gentleman  to  undertaite  the  sale  of  a  Patent  Medi- 
cine.     The  advertiser  guarantees  it  will  be  profitable  to  the  undertaker." 

A  curious  instance  of  the  difficulty  of  making  a  few  words  convey  an  eiplidt 
and  definite  meaning  is  furnished  by  the  repeated  failures  of  postal  authorities 
who  wished  to  inform  the  public  that  they  might  write  anything  they  chose 
on  one  side  of  a  postal  card,  but  on  the  other  side  must  confine  themselves 
to  the  mere  address  of  the  person.  Uncle  Sam  tried  sii  times,  iti  as  many 
different  issues,  before  he  was  satished  with  the  result : 

Nothing  bui  the  address  can  be  placed  on  ihi»  lide. 

NoihLng  but  Ihe  addrtsi  lo  be  ow-ihb  side. 

Write  only  Ihe  address  dd  this  fide. 

Write  the  address  only  on  thitwde,  the  mesEage  on  the  other. 

Write  the  address  on  this  Hd*,  the  message  on  the  other. 

This  side  for  address  only.„' 

The  first  two  were  evidently  rejected  for  their  clumsiness.  The  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  seem  lo  limit  the  public  to  writing,  and  indirectly  forbid  printing  or 
lithographing.  The  fourth,  moreover,  is  hopelessly  ambiguous.  Accurately 
construed,  it  means    ■    ■    ■         ■  ■  •  ■  .         ,         . 

thing  else  maybe  n 
on  the  other. 

Canada  says : 


Great  Britain : 


The  address  \ 


Idress  only  to  be  written  on  this  side, 
ppears  in  regard  to  printing  or  lithographing  the 
e  things  better  in  France  ! 
C<  cote  est  eiclusivement  riservf  1  radiesM. 

Vet  Belgium  is  not  satisfied.  Apparently  it  thinks  there  is  tantoli^  in 
"  exclusively  reserved,"  and  drops  the  adverb  : 

Ce  cote  est  reserve  i  I'adresse. 
Zijde  voo  het  adres  voorbehouden. 

Luxemburg,  in  a  still  more  critical  mood,  holds  that  the  French  ought  to 
write  more  correct  French  than  they  do,  and  places  "  exclusivement"  aAer  the 

Ce  cfite  est  reserve  exclu»venient  1 1'aitresse. 
Diese  Seite  is(  nur  fiir  die  Adresse  bestimmt. 

Russia  is  of  the  same  mind  : 

Coii  ristrv*  eMclutivement  i  I'adresse. 
Italy  uses  no  ambiguous  word  : 

Su  quesio  laio  non  deve  scrirersi  che  i1  solo  iddiritio. 
Chili's  wish  is  stated  with  equal  clearness  : 

£n  este  lado  debe  escriveise  unicanenle  la  direccion. 

Amende  Honorable.  In  modern  usage,  especially  newspaper  nsage^ 
this  phrase  signifies  a  manly  apology  and  acknowledgment  of  a  fault,  accom- 
panied by  such  reparation  as  may  be  needed  Rut  historically  the  amtnde 
honorable  was  a  very  different  affair.  It  was  tn  fact  in  ancient  French  law  x 
disgraceful  punishment,  inflicted  for  the  most  part  on  offenders  against  public 
decency.     The  offender  was  stripped  to  hit  shirt,  when  th*  hangman  put  ■ 
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rope  ;ibout  hia  neck  and  a  taper  in  his  hand,  and  then  led  hin.  to  the  court, 
where  the  culprit  asked  pardon  of  God,  of  the  king,  and  of  the  court.  It 
was  abolished  in  1791,  reintroduced  in  cases  of  sacrilege  in  1826,  and  finally 
abrogated  in  183a 

American.  Who  reads  on  Amerioan  book?  This  famous  queiy 
was  originally  propounded  bjr  Sydney  Smith  in  a  notice  of  Adam  Seybert's 
"Statistical  Annals  of  the  United  Slates"  (Edirtburgk  Review.  January,  1820), 
included  in  Sydney  Smith's  collected  Essays.  The  query  created  a  storm 
of  sufficiently  humorous  indignation  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  was 
quoted  and  requoted  only  to  be  furiously  combated  in  every  Yankee-doodle 
article  that  attempted  to  olazon  forth  the  literary  glories  of  the  New  World. 
Of  recent  years,  since  our  literary  men  have  really  begun  to  be  a  glory  to  the 
land  of  their  birth,  since  the  "American  Wordsworth"  and  the  •' American 
Milton"  and  the  "  American  Goldsmith"  have  been  succeeded  by  American 
writers  sufficiently  native  and  original  to  stand  on  their  feet,  and  to  be  them- 
selves, and  not  the  fancied  shadows  of  foreigners, — since  that  time  the  query 
has  been  suffered  to  go  the  same  road  as  Father  Bouhours's  equally  memorable 
question,  "Can  a  German  have  wit  [esprit]  ?"  Here  is  the  full  context  of  the 
question,  wliich  occurs  at  the  conclusion  of  the  article.  It  will  be  seen  that 
not  only  the  literature  but  also  the  arts  and  sciences  of  our  forefathers  are 
attacked.  But  it  was  chiefly  the  literary  men  who  raised  their  voices  in  iiidig' 
nant  protest : 

'Such  is'the  land  of  Jonathan, — and  thoa  has  ii  been  governed.  In  his  honest  endeavors  10 
better  his  aitualion,  and  inhls  manly  purpose  of  resisling  injury  and  insult,  we  most  cordially 


It  they  fnjoy  il  by  their  oira  msrils  and  for  their  own  i 

del^e 


for  the  benefit'of  ith'era.  'Thus  far  we  are  ihe  friends  and  admirers  of  Jonathan,     Bui  he  must 
himseEf  iol>e  dazzied  by  tlial  gaJksty  of  epithets  hy  which 


should  imagine,  must  be  rather  humiliating  to  the  reasonable  pan  of  the  population.  The 
AmericaDS  are  a  brave,  industrious,  and  acute  people ;  but  they  have  hitherto  given  no  indica- 

Taef  ate  but  a  recent  offset  mdeed  from  England,  and  should  make  it  their  chief  boast,  for 
many  eeneistioQs  to  come,  that  they  are  sprung  from  the  same  race  with  Bacon  and  Shake- 
speare and  Newton.    Considering  theu-  numbers,  indeed,  and  the  favorable  circumstances  in 

a  descent,  or  to  show  that  their  English  blood  has  been  eialted  or  refined  by  their  republican 
training  and  institutions.  Their  Franklins,  and  Washingtons.  and  all  the  other  sages  and  heroes 
of  their  Revolution,  were  bom  and  bred  subjects  of  the  King  of  England,— and  not  among  ths 

proponioa  oif  thtir  statesmen  and  artists  and  political  writers  have  been  foreigners  than  ever 
occurred  before  io  the  history  of  any  civiliied  and  educated  people.  During  the  thirty  or  forty 
yean  of  their  independence,  they  have  done  absolutely  nothing  for  the  sciences,  for  the  arts, 
Kir  literature,  or  even  for  the  statesman-like  studies  of  politics  or  political  economy.  Conlining 
oursetva  to  our  own  country,  and  to  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  they  had  an  inde- 
pendent existence,  we  would  ask.  Where  are  their  Faxes,  their  Burkes,  their  Sheridans,  their 
Windhuns,  their  Homeis,  iheir  WUberfocces  ?— where  their  Arkwrigbts,  their  Watts,  their 
Davys  I— their  Robertsons.  Blairs,  Smiths,  Stewarts,  Palep,  and  Malthuses?— their  Poisons, 
Parrs,  Bumeys,  or  Blomfields  T— ttieir  Scotli,  Camptiells,  Byrons,  Moores,  or  CrabbesT— their 
Siddonses,  Kembles,  Keans,  or  O'Neils?— their  Wilkies.  Laurences.  ChanlrysT— or  their 
paiallela  to  the  hundred  other  names  that  have  spread  themselves  over  the  world  from  out  little 
uland  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirty  years,  and  blest  or  delighted  mankind  by  their  works, 
inventions,  or  examples  T  In  so  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  such  parallel  to  be  produced  f^om 
the  whole  annata  of  this  self-adulalln^  race.  In  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  who  reads  an 
Anwiicu  book?  or  goes  lo  an  American  play?  or  looks  at  an  American  picture  or  statucT 
Whu  dues  the  world  yet  owe  to  American  physicians  or  surgeons!  What  new  substances  have 
iheir  chemists  discovered  ?  or  what  old  ones  have  they  inalyied  F  What  new  constellations 
have  been  discovered  by  Ihe  telescopes  of  Americans  t  what  have  they  done  in  mathematics  F 
Who  drinks  out  of  American  glatKtl  or  eat*  from  American  plates  I  or  wean  American  coats 
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orgoinHt  orsleep.  in  AmerlcM  blank.t.I  Finally,  under  which  of  th.  old  tynumic^  gwr- 
iraments  of  Europe  is  every  »i*lh  muD  a  »Uve,  whom  hi»  (ellow-crealure*  may  buy,  and  »dl, 
andtorluter 

Amloua  Plato,  sed  magla  arnica  vetitaa  (L.,  "  Plato  is  dear  to  me, 

but  truth  is  still  dearer").  This  phrase  is  a  gradual  evolution  from  a  passage 
ill  the  "  Phado"  of  Plato  (ch.  91),  where  Socrates  is  reported  as  saying  to  hi» 
disdples,  "I  would  ask  you  to  be  thinking  of  the  truth,  and  not  of  Socratei; 
agree  with  me  if  I  seem  to  you  to  be  speaking  the  truth  ;  or,  if  not,  withsund 
me  might  and  main,  that  I  may  not  deceive  you  as  well  as  myself  in  my  en- 
thusiasm." Paraphrasing  this  sentiment,  Aristotle  was  wont  to  say,  "  Socratea 
is  dear  to  me,  but  the  truth  is  still  dearer," — this  on  the  authority  of  his 
biographer  Ammonius,  who  wrote  in  Latin,  and  whose  Latinized  version  became 
proverbial.  But  in  course  of  time  "  Plato"  was  substituted  for  '*  Socrates," 
and  so  the  phrase  comes  down  to  us.  Cicero  does  not  seem  to  have  accepted 
the  lesson  of  the  maxim,  for  he  expressly  says,  "Errare  malo  cum  Platonc 
quam  cum  istis  vera  senlire"  ("I  woulcf  rather  err  with  Plato  than  think 
Tightly  with  these" ),~-i'.c.,  the  Pythagoreans.  And  in  this  very  saying,  curi- 
ously enough,  he  endorsed  a  Pythagorean  rather  than  a  Platonic  method.  For 
while  Plato  evidently  approved  of  Socrates's  preference  of  the  truth  over  the 
individual,  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras  adopted  as  their  motto,  "The  master 
has  said  it"  Cicero's  sentiment  was  echoed  in  the  modern  line, — 
Better  to  err  irith  Pope  than  shine  W7ih  Pye. 

Ampersand  (also  ampusand,  amperzand,  etc.),  an  old  name  for  4,  for- 
merly &■,  the  contracted  sign  off/  =  and.  The  name  is  a  corruption  of  "and 
per  se  and," — i.e.,  "&  by  itself  =  and,"  the  old  way  of  spelling  and  naming 
the  character.  Similarly,  A,  I,  O,  when  representing  words  and  not  merely 
letters,  were  read  in  spelhng-lessons,  "A  per  se  A"  etc  These  were  similarly 
corrupted  into  apersey,  eta  The  amateur  etymologist  has  done  some  ex- 
cellent guessing  at  the  derivation  of  the  word.  Here  is  an  example  :  "  The 
sign  &  IS  said  to  be  properly  called  Emperor's  hand,  from  having  been  5rst 
invented  by  some  imperial  personage,  but  by  wliom  deponent  saith  m^t." — 
The  Monthly  Packet,  voL  xxx.  p.  448. 

Anagram  {Gr.  uvaypaiifia ;  iva,  up,  or  baei,  and  ypaiifut,  a  letter).  A  re- 
arrangement of  the  letters  of  a  name,  a  word,  or  a  sentence.  In  order  to  be 
perfect,  the  result  should  be  3  word  or  words  reacting  upon  the  original  as  a 
comment,  a  sarcasm,  a  definition,  or  a  revelation.  Thus,  the  pessimist  re- 
joices to  find  that  if  the  component  letters  of  live  be  committed  to  the 
smelling-pot  of  the  anagram,  they  may  reissue  either  as  evii  or  vile;  the  non- 
argumentative  mind  smiles  calmly  when  Logica  (logic)  yields  m/^  (dark- 
ness); and  the  conservative  is  delighted  to  find  the  sinister  epithets /nEV/vmu'n 
wrapped  up  in  revolution  and  rare  mad  frolic  in  radical  REFORM.  Those 
who  attach  themselves  scrupulously  to  the  rules  of  the  anagram  permit  no 
change,  omission,  or  addition  of  letters  therein.  Others,  less  timid,  take  an 
almost  poetical  license,  and,  besides  occasionally  omitting  or  adding  a  letter, 
think  themselves  justified  in  writing,  when  they  find  such  a  change  desirable 
and  that  the  resulting  sense  falls  aptly,  e  for  a,  v  for  w,  s  for  ■,  c  for  i,  and 
vue  versa.  Nevertheless,  the  orthodox  anagrammatisE  frowns  upon  this 
heretrcal  license  and  characterizes  its  results  as  impure. 

Although  the  anagram  has  fallen  upon  evil  days,  and  is  now  relegated  to  the 
children  8  column,  along  with  the  riddle,  the  enigma,  and  the  rebus,  it  once 
boasted  a  high  estate  and  taxed  the  reverence  of  the  wise,  the  learned,  and 
tne  devout  The  Hebrews  held  that  there  was  something  divine  in  this  species 
of  word-torture.  Nay,  some  Rabbins  assert  that  the  esoteric  law  given  to 
Moses,  to  be  handed  down  in  the  posterity  of  certain  seventy  men,  aad 
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therefore  called  Cabbala,  or  traditional,  was  largely  a  volume  of  alpha- 
betaty  revolution  or  an  agrammatism.  The  Greeks,  and  especially  the  scho- 
liasts of  the  Middle  Ages,  echoed  Che  opinionH  of  the  Hebrews,  beheving  that 
there  was  a  mystic  correspondence  between  things  and  their  names,  and  that 
by  the  study  of  names,  by  the  intense  consideration  and  the  turning  inside-out 
of  the  m's  and  n's  of  which  they  are  composed,  these  correspondences  might 
be  evolved  and  nature  made  to  flash  out  her  secrets.  Men  sought  in  one 
another's  uames,  and  in  the  names  of  things  of  high  public  import,  those  pro- 
phetic indications  of  character,  of  duty,  or  of  destiny  which  might  possibly 
lurk  in  them. 

Lycophron,  the  father  of  the  anagram  in  Greece,  and  one  of  the  "  Pleiads" 
ofthecourt  of  Ptolemy  Philaddphus,  is  said  to  have  earned  high  favor  with  his 
prince  by  finding  the  words  uird  ^^rcf  (mU  of  Iwne^)  in  the  name  Ilro^/uuoc, 
and  the  words  lov  "Hpof  (violet  o/yuito)  in  'Apaivo;?,  the  name  of  Ptolemy's 
queen.  Both  these  anagrams  are  exact  or  pure,  and,  as  such,  are  the  earliest 
examples  that  have  survived  Co  our  day.  Another  bmous  historical  anagram 
refers  to  the  siege  of  Troy  by  Alexander.  That  monarch  was  about  to  aban- 
don the  enterprise  in  despair,  when  he  had  a  dream  of  a  Satyr  leaping  before 
him,  whom  eventually,  after  many  elusions,  he  caught.  This  dream  his 
sages  converted  into  a  prophetic  anagram:  "SiirvfioE"  (Satyr),  said  they, 
"  why,  certainly,  oa  T&pof"  (Tyre  is  thnie).  This  put  heart  in  the  kin^,  and 
Tyre  was  taken.  But,  though  good  in  its  way,  this  is  one  of  the  illegitimate 
forms  of  anagram,  arising  not  from  the  rearrangement  or  transposition  of 
letters,  but  only  from  their  redivision  or  resyllabificalion.  Anotlier  instance 
is  that  of  Constantine  III.,  son  of  the  Emperor  Heraclius,  who  on  the  eve 
of  battle  dreamed  thai  he  took  the  way  through  Thessalonica  into  Macedonia. 
Relating  the  dream  to  one  of  his  courtiers,  the  latter  divided  Thessalonica 
into  syllables,  finding  in  it,  "  Leave  the  victory  to  another :" 

The  emperor  took  no  notice  of  the  warning,  and  was  badly  beaten  by  the 
enemy.  But  this  might  rather  be  called  a  species  of  paronomasia  or  pun. 
Patriot  resolved  into  Pat-riot  is  an  even  poorer  instance. 

The  Romans  seem  to  have  despised  this  sort  of  literary  trifling.  Latin 
anagrams  are  generally  of  modern  origin.  Vet  among  these  are  some  of  the 
best  anagrams  ever  made,  notably  that  admirable  one  which  discovers  in 
Pilate's  question.  Quid  est  verltas  ?  (What  is  truth  ?)  its  own  answer.  Est  vir 
gui adtst  {It  is  the  man  before  you).  A  famous  cento  of  Latin  anagrams  was 
made  in  honor  of  young  Stanislaus  Leczinski,  afterwards  King  of  Poland.  On 
his  return  from  hrs  travels,  all  the  family  of  Leczinski  assembled  at  Lissa,  to 
celebrate  his  arrival  with  appropriate  festivicies.  The  most  ingenious  compli- 
ment of  all  was  paid  by  the  College  of  Lissa.  A  heroic  dance  was  presented 
by  thirteen  young  warriors,  each  holding  a  shield  on  which  was  engraved  one 
Of  the  thirteen  letters  in  the  name  Domus  Lescinia.  The  evolutions  were  so 
arranged  that  at  each  turn  the  row  of  bucklers  farmed  different  anagrams  in 
the  following  order : 

First        Domus  Lescinia. 

Second.     Ades  in  col  u  mis. 

Third.       Omnis  es  lucida. 

Fourth.     Omne  sis  lucida. 

Fifth.  Mane  srdus  loci. 

Sixth.        Sis  columna  dei. 

Seventh.  I,  scande  solium. 
The  poet  Jean  Dorat,  sometimes  known  as  the  French  Lycophron,  found  two 
notable  anagrams  in  the  Latinized  form  of  his  own  name,  Joannes  Aukai  Ub  : 
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Ars  vhittaftnosa  (My  art  will  live  long),  and  Ars  in  nova  vatii  (Behold  the  new 
art  of  the  bardf.  The  Latin  language,  indeed,  lends  itseU  readily  lo  the  ana- 
gram, being  free  from  the  ugly  assortment  of /s,  m's,  and /s  that  disBgure 
most  modern  tongues  and  prove  so  great  a  stumbling-block  in  the  wav  of  the 
word-poser.  No  means  so  ready  for  writing  up  a  friend  or  writing  down  an 
enemy  as  that  of  turning  Smith  into  Smithius  and  proving  that  Sniilhius  is 
the  verbal  equivalent  either  for  spirit  of  health  or  goblin  damned.  Thus, 
Calvin,  wroth  at  the  hearty  licentiousness  of  Rabelais,  anagram  mat  ized  the 
Latin  form  RAUEr-IsiuS  i»to  Rabie  Lariui  (Bitten-mad},  This  was  rash  in 
Calvin,  for,  of  all  things  on  earth,  to  think  of  fighting  Kabelais  with  his  own 
weapons,  or,  for  that  matter,  with  any  weapons,  must  needs  be  the  most  hope- 
less. And  so  it  proved.  All  Europe  lay  still  and  breathless  waiting  the  sure 
response.  'Twas  the  calm  before  the  thunderstorm.  It  came  at  last.  "  So  / 
am  Rabie  La  us.  Master  John  ?  And  pray  what  are  you  .'  Let  me  see  ;  Cai.- 
ViN  :  Jfan  Cui ;  yes,  that's  about  it !"  And  over  Europe  rushed  the  jest,  as 
it  had  been  a  scavenger  in  the  sky ;  and  Calvin,  we  fauc7,  did  not  come  out 
for  a  week. 

Perhaps,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  when  the  anagram  was 
largely  laid  under  contribution  for  purposes  of  billingsgate  and  satire,  no 
finer  controversial  use  was  ever  found  for  it  than  in  that  example  which  sought 
to  turn  the  very  title  of  the  Pope  into  a  denial  of  his  claims,  as  thus ;  Suprk- 
Mus  PoNTiFEX  RoMANUS:  O  non  super  Pttratn  fixus  (O  \  not  founded  upon 
Peter). 

In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  anagrams  were  quite  in  fashion 
as  pen-names.  Thus,  Calvimjs  (Calvin)  became  A/cuinus,  Francois  Rahe- 
LA1S,  Akafrihas  Nasier,  and  Agostino  Coltelini,  OsHHb  CmttaUgiti.  More 
modern  examples  are  Horace  W a LPOLE,  Onuphris  Muralto,  the  very  imperfect 
anagram  under  which  he  published  his  "  Castle  of  Ottanto,"  and  the  equally 
imjierfect  Bryan  Waller  Procl'er,  Barry  Cormuall,  Pott.  But  the  most 
famous  case,  and  one  In  which  the  anagram  has  entirely  overshadowed  the 
original  name,  is  furnished  by  Voltaire.  This  was  not  the  family  cognomen  of 
the  great  Frenchman,  but  simply  an  anagram  of  his  right  name,  AROOET,  with 
the  two  letters  L.  J.  (U  Jeiine,  or  "  the  younger")  superadded, — an  anagram 
concocted  by  himself  in  a  freak  or  deliberately,  and  so  familiarized  by  his  use 
of  it  that  he  was  known  thereafter  universally  as  Voltaire,  and  will  be  so  for- 

One  of  the  most  amusing  apjilications  of  the  anagram  is  that  on  Lady 
Eleanor  Davies,  wife  of  Sir  John  Davies,  Attorney- General  in  Ireland  to 
King  James  I.  This  lady,  a  fanatic  who  fancied  herself  possessed  by  the  pro- 
phetic spirit  of  Daniel,  grounded  her  belief  on  an  anagram  which  she  made 
on  her  name,  viz.,  Eleanor  Davies — Revtal,  O  Daniel!  And  thougli  the 
anagram  had  Coo  much  by  an  /  and  too  little  by  an  i,  yet  she  found  Daniel 
and  Reveal  in  it,  and  that  served  her  turn.  Whereupon  she  pestered  the 
world  with  her  prophecies,  gaining  great  repute  among  the  unlearned  by  a 
lucky  guess  here  and  there,  until  a  prediction  of  the  approaching  death  of 
Archbishop  Laud  caused  her  arrest.  When  brought  before  the  Court  of 
High  Commission,  all  appeals  to  reason  and  to  Scripture  proved  futile.  At 
last  one  of  the  deans  seized  a  pen  and  hit  upon  this  excellent  anagram  :  Damk 
Eleanor  Davies,  Never  so  mad  a  iadie.  The  unhappy  woman,  finding  her 
own  argument  turned  against  her,  renounced  all  claims  to  supeinatural 
powers. 

This  story  is  related  with  much  guslo  by  Heylin  in  hia  "Cyprianus  Aiigli- 
caiius"  (1719).  Doubtless  it  is  true  in  all  essential  features,  but,  as  the  device  on 
which  the  lady  founded  her  pretensions  had  been  known  for  years,  it  seems 
more  than  likely  that  the  acute  lawyer  invented  the  shell  which  blew  up  her 
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Udyahip  in  the  quiet  of  his  own  chamber,  and  chose  the  most  dramatic 
moment  for  exploding  it. 

Though  Ihe  art  of  the  anagrammatist  may  be  despised  as  puerile,  none  can 
deny  its  difficulty.  Where  the  letters  are  few  the  field  is  indeed  circumscribed 
within  comparatively  easy  limits  of  transposition  ;  but  the  possible  changes  on 
a  large  series  of  letters  exceed  all  but  a  mathematician's  belief. 

A  bare  dozen  of  letters,  fur  example,  will  admit  of  mote  than  729,000,000 
transpositions.  Literally,  it  is  mind  on  (he  one  hand  against  chaotic  infinity 
on  the  other.  The  patience  of  Penelope  herself  would  be  exhausted  in  such 
assiduous  doing  and  undoing  as  the  process  seems  to  require.  The  vexation 
of  urt-re]>eated  effort  and  proximate  success  resulting  in  fruitless  labor  is  racily 
expressed  by  Camden  :  "  Some  have  been  seen  to  bite  their  ])ens,  scratch 
their  heads,  bend  theii  brows,  bite  their  lips,  beat  their  board,  tear  their 
paper,  when  they  were  fair  for  somewhat  and  caught  nothing  herein."  Ad- 
dison, who  numbers  anagrams  among  his  examples  of  false  wit,  tells  with 
unnecessary  jubilance  the  story  of  a  lover  who,  having  retired  from  the  world 
to  wrestle  anagranimatically  with  his  mistress's  name,  emerged  after  several 
months  pale  and  worn,  but  triumphant.  His  chagrin,  however,  at  finding 
that  his  lady's  name  was  not  what  it  appeared  to  be  on  the  surface,  not  Chum- 
ley,  in  short,  but  Chcilmondeley,  was  so  great  that  he  went  mad  on  the 
spot,  and  finished  in  Bedlam  what  he  had  commenced  in  Bieotia. 

From  all  which  it  may  readily  be  understood  why  it  is  that  after  centuries  of 
endeavor  so  few  realty  good  anagrams  have  been  rolled  down  to  us.  One 
may  assert  that  all  the  really  superb  an^iams  now  extant  might  be  contained 
in  a  pill-box.  Such  a  pill-box  we  shall  aim  to  present  to  our  readers.  And 
first  we  offer  an  alphabetical  group  of  the  apiest  anagrams  on  places,  things, 
and  persons  in  general : 

ASTRONOKERS :  Moan-Slarers. 

Catalogiies:  Gai  as  a  clue. 

CHRIsriANri-v :  /  ety  that  I  sin. 

CONGREGATIoNALlsr :   Got  scant  religian. 

Crinoline:  Inner  coil. 

Democraiical:  Comical  trade. 

DETERMINATiaN  :  /  mean  to  rend  it. 

Elegant  :  Neat  leg. 

French  Revolution;  Violence  run  forth. 

Funeral:  Real  fun. 

Gallantries  :  Ail  great  sins. 

Ikpatient:   Tim  in  a  pet. 

Is  PiTV  Love?:  Positively. 

La  Sainte  Alliance:  La  Sainte  CoMtalle. 

Lawyers  :  Sly  ware. 

Matrimony:  Into  my  arm. 

Melodrama  :  Made  moral. 

Midshipman  ;  Mind  kis  map. 

Misanthrope:  Spare  him  not. 

Old  England:  Go  den  Land. 

Paradise  Lost.-  Reap  sad  toilt. 

Parishionsks  :  /  hire  parsons. 
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Pknitentiary  ;  Nay,  I  rtpsnl  it 
Poor  Housk  :  O  spur  hopi ! 
PoiENTATEs:   Ten   Trapotj ! 
Presbyterian  :  Btsi  in  frayer. 
PUNisiiMKNT:  NiTu  thumps. 
Soldiers:  Lo!  I  dress. 
Spanish  Markiages:  Rash  games  in  Paris. 
SuBGicuN  :  Go,  Nurse! 
SWEEIHEART :   There  vie  sat. 
Telegraphs:  Great  helps. 
Universal  Suffrage:  Guess  a  fearful  ruin. 
A  well-sustained  effort  in  this  word-conjuring  is  the  following  specimen : 

"  How  much  ibere  is  in  a  word  I  Mtntasttry,  sByi  I :  what,  thai  makes  nottf  Rtmt:  and 
when  1  Itwlied  aL  it  again  it  was  evidenily  inert  nasty,— a  very  vile  place  tr  mtan  Ilr.  Ar, 
WMHi/fi-.sayal,  youarefoundout.  What  nionster?  udd  the  Pope.  What  monsterf  uiyil. 
Why,  your  own  imase  l\xtt,ilen/  Mary.  That,  he  replied,  i>  my  antilar,  my  Stella  Maris, 
my  treasure,  my  s^ds  1     No,  ^aid  I,  you  should  rather  say  my  treaion.     Yet  na  urmi,  said 

No.  said'he  again'.'lhose  are  -iBry  m'lam  °.  ^d'l?™,  my%tnMBV,t'^'\a^t  lhrm™T  don't 

And  here,  still  in  alphabetical  order,  are  some  of  the  best  and  most  famous 
anagrams  that  have  been  made  upon  the  names  of  celebrated  individuata, 

John  Abernethy  :  Johnny  the  Bear,  A  peculiarly  appropriate  epithet  for 
this  terror  of  hypochondriacal  patients, — this  physician  of  curt  speech,  crusty 
presence,  and  bluff  address.  "Has  any  one,"  asks  Southey,  "who  knows 
Johnny  the  bear,  heard  his  name  thus  anagrammatized  without  a  smile  ?  We 
may  be  sure  he  smiled  and  growled  at  the  same  time  when  he  heard  it 
himself." 

Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Keeper  :  Is  bar'i  and  elect  fm- a  rich  Speiiker, 
So  it  is  usually  given,  as  an  anagram  by  one  Tash,  a  contemporary  of  the 
great  man,  but,  on  testing  it,  we  can  make  out  only,  is  born  and  elec  for  a  ric 
sPek, — the  original  being  four  letters  short.  This  shows  the  necessity  for 
verifying  reputed  anagrams.  It  is  a  sad  thought  that  many  may  be  passing 
unchallenged  which  ate  but  impostures.  In  this  case,  however,  deep  and  sus- 
tained investigation  has  enabled  us  to  mend  the  anagram.  It  must  have  been 
given  forth  thus :  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  the  Lord  Keeper  :  //  born  and 
elect  for  rich  Speaker, 

JohnBunvan:  Nuhonyina  B.  Execrable  I  one  would  naturally  exclaim, 
but,  as  it  is  John's  own  work,  we  must  be  reverently  dumb. 

General  Butler:  Genl.  real  brute. 

Thomas  Carlyle  :  Cry  shame  to  all ;  or,  Mercy,  lash  a  let :  or,  A  lot  cry, 
"Lash  me !"  Just  after  the  death  of  the  sage  and  prior  to  the  publication  of 
his  Reminiscences,  the  anagram  a  calm,  holy  rest  was  hailed  as  admirably 
significant.     An  enemy  hath  found  in  the  same  letters,  clearly  to  sham. 

Caroi.US  Rex  :  Cras  ero  tux  (Tomorrow  I  shall  be  light).  An  anagram 
which  Charles  II.  is  said  to  have  left  written  on  one  of  the  windows  of  King's 
Newton  Hall,  in  Derbyshire. 

Princess  Charlottr  Augusta  op  Wales:  P.  c.  Her  august  race  is 
lost,  O  fatal  news!  An  anagram  in  which  British  regret  over  the  decease  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte  enshrined  Itself. 
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JTaques  Clement,  the  assassin  of  Henry  III.  of  France,  Qui  est  a  mat 
f  (Who  is  this  ill-born  person?).  Very  good  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  believer  in  the  divine  right  of  kings,  but  thrown  utterly  in  the  shade  ]yy 
the  superiority  of  ita  corollary :  FRtRE  JACQUES  Clement  :  Cest  ["enfer  qui 
m'a  crii,  (It  was  hell  that  created  me),  which  may  be  taken  as  an  answer  to 
the  first. 

Richard  Cobden  :  Rich  corn,  bedad! 

Charles  Dickens  :  Cheir  tick  lands. 

DjsRAELt :  /  had,  sir.  A  Tory  anagram,  of  course.  The  Whigs  resolve 
the  name  into  idle  airs.  But  the  latter  found  their  1)est  opportunity  in  the 
full  title,  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beaconsfielli  :  Self-fooled,  can  he  bear  it? 

John  Dryden  :  Rhino  deny'd, — which  was  Glorious  John's  life-long  com- 
plaint, in  his  own  spelling,  too. 

Fhineas  Fletcher  :  Hath  Spencer  life?  A  very  good  anagram,  for  in 
the  age  after  Spenser's  death,  Phineas  Fletcher  had  more  of  his  manner  and 
spirit  than  almost  any  other  poet. 

Gladstone  :  G  leads  not.  So  cried  the  esultant  Tory  in  apt  opposition  to 
the  anagram  he  had  coined  out  of  the  name  of  his  great  rival :  Disraeli  ; 
/  lead,  sir.  The  Whig  rather  weakly  remonstrated  that  Gladstone  doesn't 
lag.  But  though  the  Whig  achieved  small  success  with  the  family  cognomen, 
he  reaped  vast  and  varied  results  with  the  full  name,  William  Ewart 
Gladstone:  A  man  to  wield  great  wills  :  or,  Go,  aatniiiislrate  law  well;  or, 
I'll  loaste  no  glad  uiar.titne ;  or,  G.,  a  weird  man  vie  all  Hit  to  :  or,  finally, 
the  dubious  and  perplexing  staieinent,  Allowing  me   T  glad  Erin  waits. 

Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey  :  I fynd  murdered  by  rogues,  and  ByRom/s  rude 
finger  die.  These  anagrams,  uncouth  and ,^im perfect  as  they  are,  were  cir- 
culated shortly  after  the  death  of  Godfrey,  the  magistrate  who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  had  taken  Titus  Oates's  deposition  in  regard  to  the  pretended 
Popish  plot,  and  on  October  17,  1678,  had  been  found  murdered  on  (he  south 
side  of  Primrose  Hill. 

Henry  Hallam  :  Real  manly  H.  H. 

Randle  Holmes:  Lo!  men's  herald.  This  very  apt  anagram  was  prefixed 
to  Holmes's  well-known  heraldic  work,  "  The  Academy  of  the  Armory,"  1688. 

Selina,  Countess  of  Huntingdon  :  See',  sound  faith  clings  to  no  nun. 

Douglas  Jekrold  :  Sure,  a  droll  dug! 

Henry  Wadswobth  Longfri.low  .-   Won  half  the  New  World^s  glory. 

Martin  Luther  :  Lehrt  in armuth  {He  teaches  in  poverty).  The  Latinized 
form  of  the  name  yields  even  more  remarkable  results.  For  example,  Mar- 
TiNUS  LuTHERUS,  Vir  multa  struens  (The  man  who  builds  up  much),  and  Ter 
matrit  vulnus  (Three  wounds  to  the  mother, — church  is  of  course  understood). 
I).  Martinus  Lutherus  :  Ut  turrii  das  lumen  (Like  a  tower  you  give  light). 
but  most  apt  of  all  is  the  form  DocroR  Martinus  Lutherus  :  ORom,  Luther 
ist  der  Schwan  {O  Rome,  Luther  is  the  Swan),  an  allusion  to  John  Huss's 
prophecy  that  a  swan  should  arise  from  the  blood  of  the  goose  (Huss). 

Thomas  Babington  Macaui.AY:   Ola  big  mouth,  a  manly  Cantat's. 

Marir  Antoinette:  Tear  it,  men,  I  atone. 

Thomas  Moore  :  Homo  amor  est  (Man  is  love). 

Napoleon.  The  anagrams  made  on  or  about  the  great  Corsican  are  num- 
berless. Thus,  when  he  came  into  power,  the  words  La  RftvOLtJTION  Fran- 
CAISB  were  twisted  into  Vito  I  un  Co  se  la  finira.     But  in  1815  party  spirit 
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discovered  m  i\\^  sxmt  ^oxA^,  Ai !  La  France  vmlt  son  Roil  The  best  ana- 
gram on  Nm-OLKON  Bonapakte  is  the  Utin  one.  Bona  rapla  Una  ponfl 
(Vou  rasca),  reiurn  your  stolen  goods  !).  Wriuen  in  Greek  letters,  the  same 
name  affords  the  very  best  example  of  what  is  known  as  the  reductive  or  sub- 
tractive  anagram,  tliu 

NaTroAtu  .  Napoleon 

ai^dkcu  Apollyon, 

iroHfijj/  ,     .    of  cities 

oJ^  u  .    .     the  destroyer, 


Every  syllable  tells  a  a  e  of    ap    e, 

Horatio  Nelson  Ho  or  taMo  (Honor  is  from  the  Nile).  This  cele- 
brated anagram,  pu  n  c  u  a  o  when  the  news  of  the  victory  of  the  Nile 
arrived  in  England,  was  the  work  of  a  clergyman,  the  Rev.  William  Holden, 
rector  of  Charteris.     Very  inferior  is  tlie  English  O  a  italion'i  Hero. 

Florence  Nightingale;  Flit  oh,  cheering  angel. 

NorES  AND  Queries  ;  Enquiries  on  dates  ;  or,  A  gueilion-stnder ;  or,  still 
betler,  O,  send  in  a  reqiiet. 

William  Nov  ;  /  moyl  in  law.  This  anagram  on  the  laborious  Attorney- 
General  of  Charles  I.  made  a  great  sensation  at  the  time.  Howell,  in  his 
Letters,  says,  "  With  infinite  pains  and  indefatigable  study  he  came  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  law  ;  but  1  never  heard  a  more  pertinent  anagram  than  was 
made  of  his  name." 

Lord  Palmekston  :  So  droll,  pert  man. 

Sir  RoBERi' Peel  :   Terrible  prose. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe:  A  long  peal,  read. 

Pilatre  du  Rosier  :  Tu  es proie  de  I'airCV ovi  are  the  prey  of  the  air),  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  to  the  unfortnnate  aeronaut  who  fell  from  his  balloon,  June 
15>  17S51  but  an  omitted  r  and  a  redundant  e  rob  the  anagram  of  the  higher 
meed  of  praise.  The  suggested  amendment,  Tu  «  F.  R.,  Roi  de  Pair  (You  are 
P   R.,  King  of  the  Air),  is  puerile. 

John  Ruskjn  :  //o  ink-rush  II 

William  Shakespeare:  Ioskme,has  Will  a  peer  i  Though  Shakespeare 
provided  against  the  shaking  up  of  his  bones,  he  uttered  no  curse  upon  those 
who  should  disturb  the  letters  of  his  name.  At  the  hands  of  the  ruthless 
anagrammatists  they  have  been  made  to  yield  strange  and  varied  results.  As 
good  as  any  is  the  above,  though  there  is  some  virtue  in  I  nvear  he  is  Hie  a 
lamp.  The  alternative  spelling  William  Shakspeare  produces  IVe  praise 
him,  ask  all,  which  is  somewhat  forced  and  stilted. 

Robert  Southey:  Robust  hero  yet  This  is  from  the  pen  of  an  admirer. 
An  enemy  is  responsible  for  the  following  :  Be  thou  Sour  Tory. 

Maria  Steuarta  :  Verilai  armata  (armed  truth),  evidently  by  an  admirer 
of  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Scots.  A  more  remarkable  anagrammatic  feat  is 
Maria  Stewarda,  Scotohum  Regina:  Trusa  vi  re^is,  morte  amara  cado 
(Thrust  by  force  from  my  kingdoms,  I  fall  by  a  bitter  death). 

Charles  James  Stuart:  He  asserts  a  just  claim.  This  anagram  on  the 
Pretender  was  highly  popular  with  the  Jacobites,  who  also  found  in  the  same 
name,  claims  Arthur's  seal .-  and  in  Chakles,  Prince  of  Walks,  Al  France 
cries,  O  help  us  I    Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  had  already  found  in  CmarlkS 
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Stuart  (i.«.,  Charles  I.)  cais  Irut  harts,  which  illustrates  the  necessity  of  being 
acquainted  with  the  ortht^Taphlc  licenses  of  the  period  to  which  an  anagram 
beluiigs.     But  Taylor  was  a  clumsy  anagranimatisC  at  besL 

Jamks  Stuart;  A  just  master;  a  famous  anantam  by  the  poet  Sylvester  in 
dedicating  to  James  I,  his  translation  of  Do  Bartas. 

SwtDiSK  Nightengale:  Singhigh,  s^vret Linda!  a  rather  successful  com- 
pliment to  Jenny  Lind,  under  her  subriquet. 

Alfred  Tennyson  :  Ferny  land  notes ;  ot.  Fans  OHe  tenderly.  Slightly  better 
is  this;  Alfred  Tennyson,  poet  laureate  :  Neat  sonnet  or  deep  tearfiil lay. 

George  Thompson:  O  po,  the  negro's  M.  P.  This  excellent  anagram  on 
the  name  of  the  noted  advocate  of  negro  emancipation  derives  additional 
interest  from  the  fact  that  it  was  made  by  a  friend  at  a  time  when  Thompson 
was  hesitating  whether  to  accept  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  is  said 
to  have  decided  him  to  do  so. 

Touchet,  Marie  (mistress  of  Charles  IX.)  :   Je  chamte  tout  {I  charm  all). 

United  States  :  In  le  Deus  stat  (God  sUnds  in  thee),  and,  as  a  sort  of 
corollary  to  this  statement,  Inde  tute  stas  (hence  ihou  siandest  safely).  Other 
Latin  anagrams,  less  excellent  because  their  application  is  less  immediately 
apparent,  are  the  following  :  Denlatus  est  (he  has  teeth, ^^  evidently  meaning 
Uncle  Sam).  Desiste,  nulat  (hands  off!  it  shakes),  apt  enough  in  1S61,  when 
it  was  made,  but  not  at  present.  Siite,  nudal  te  (stop  !  he  strips  thee).  Et  ista 
desunt  (those  things  are  also  wanting),  and  A  te  desistunt  (they  keep  off  from 
thee). 

Victoria,  England's  Queen  :  Governs  a  nice  quiet  land.  Her  majesty 
herself  should  be  startled  out  of  her  habitual  composure  at  the  enigmatic 
result  obtained  from  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  Alexandrina  Vic- 
toria; Ah,  my  extravagant,  joco-serious  radical  minister  1 

Wati',  James  ;   Wait,  steam,  or  A  steam  wit. 

Arthur  Wellesley:  Trufy  he'll  see  war ;  or.  Rules  the  war  yell :  or.  Rule 
earthly  swell  (the  latter  expressing  the  opiniun  of  those  detractors  who,  while 
the  duke  was  alive,  accused  him  of  bemg  hard  and  worldly).  But  best  is 
the  following :  Arthur  Wellesley,  Duke  of  Wellington  :  Let  welt -fair d 
Gaul  secure  thy  renown. 

A  number  of  very  clever  burlesque  anagrams  were  contributed  to  Ma/^- 
millan't  Magazine  in  1862  by  an  anonymous  liaiid.  Some  of  these  are  worth 
quoting, — as,  for  example  : 

Jeremy  Bbntham  :  The  body  of  Jeremy  Bentham  never  was  buried.  By 
his  own  directions  it  was  kept  above  ground,  a  wax  fac-simile  of  his  face  and 
head  being  filled  on  lo  his  skeleton,  and  bis  own  silver  hair,  and  the  hat  and 
clothes  he  usually  wore,  being  placed  on  the  figure,  so  as  to  make  an  exact 
representation  of  him  sitting  in  his  chair  as  when  alive.  Perhaps  his  notion 
was  that  his  school  would  last,  and  that  he  should  be  wheeled  in  to  preside  at 
their  annual  meetings  in  thai  ghastly  form.  At  all  events,  the  figure  was  long 
kept  by  the  late  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  and  is  now  in  one  of  the  London 
museums.  No  one  can  look  at  it  without  disgust  at  such  an  exhibition, — the 
too  literal  (ullilment  of  the  senile  whim  of  an  old  man.  His  very  name  con- 
tains the  punishment  of  the  whim  ;  Jeer  my  bent  ham. 

OLrVER  Cromwell:  More  dover.  Will, — an  anagram  beautifully  repre- 
senting Oliver's  life  when  he  was  a  quiet  farmer  and  had  a  servant  lad  named 
William  (  or,  Weleomerr — I  viol,  which  expresses  the  opinion  of  Oliver's  ad- 
herent* that  he  was  a  better  first  fiddle  than  the  martyr-monarch.     Observe 
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how  Bienificant  is  (he  blank  rn  ihe  word  r^al.     Oliver  was  not  nominallj 
king,  tnough  really  such. 

SiK  W11J.IAM  Hamilton  :  The  anagram  of  the  name  of  this  great  meta- 
physician takes  the  form  of  a  bit  of  dramatic  dialogue  : 
L.  L.  L.  ■  "  I  am  I,  am  I  not  ?" 
H. :  "  W(doublejt'<"'),  SirP' 

So  profound  an  anagram  as  this  may  require  a  little  explanation.  L.  L.  L.\% 
the  Learned  Logic  Lecturer,  Sir  William  himself.  He  is  interrogating  H^ 
one  of  his  bearers,  and,  lo  try  his  powers  of  thinking,  asks  him  in  a  personal 
form  a  question  of  great  metaphysical  moment.  The  Hearer  is  evidently 
puzzled,  and  cannot  grasp  the  notion  of  Sir  William,  I  and  then  I  again,  or 
two  Sir  WilJiamsatonce. 

James  Macphekson  :  Me  cramp  OssianI  he! — expressing  how  James 
laughed  to  scorn  the  charge  brought  against  him  ;  or  M.  P.,  reach  me  Oisian, — 
which  was  a  standing  joke  against  Macpherson  in  the  library  of  tlie  House  of 
Commons  when  he  became  a  member. 

John  Stuart  Mill:  Juit  mart  on  kil', — i.e.,  not  only  fair  exchange,  but 
with  all  circumstances  of  publicity  ;  or,  O  thrill,  /uil  man.  or,  O  man  put 
thrill, — expressing  two  opinions  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Mill's  philosophy. 

Adam  Smdh  :  Admit  havtt, — it.,  apply  the  principle  of  free  trade  first  to 
one  particular  article,  and  mark  the  results. 

The  Times  ;  Its  theme! — i.^.,  the  whole  planet  and  all  that  takes  place  upon 
it ;  Meet  this. — a  reference  chiefly  lo  the  adverlisements  in  the  second  Column  ; 
and,  finally,  E.  E.  T  Smith.  This  last  anagram  we  could  not  interpret  for 
some  time  ;  but  we  think  we  have  it  now.  It  seems  to  mean  that  the  Times 
represents  Smith,  or  general  English  opinion,  and  yet  not  Smith  absolutely 
and  altogether,  but  rather  Smith  when  he  is  well  backed  by  capital. 

Ancestor,  I  am  my  own.  When  Andoche  Junot,  who  had  risen  from 
the  ranks,  became  Due  d'Abrantts  and  an  important  tigure  at  Napoleon'a 
newly-formed  court,  a  nobleman  of  the  old  regime  asked  him  what  was  his 
ancestry.  "  Ah,  ma  foi !"  replied  the  sturdy  soldier,  "je  n'en  sais  rien ;  moi 
je  suis  monancfitre"  ("Ah,  sir,  I  know  nothing  about  it  j  I  am  my  own  ances- 
tor"). Probably  he  had  never  heard  of  the  similar  remark  made  by  Tiberius 
of  Curtius  Rufus ;  "  He  seems  to  me  to  be  descended  from  himself  (Taci- 
tus, xi,  21,  16.)  Napoleon's  reply  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  was  in  a 
kindred  vein.  The  Austrian,  when  Napoleon  became  his  prospective  son-in- 
law,  would  fain  have  traced  the  Bonaparte  lineage  to  some  petty  prince  of 
Treviso.  "I  am  my  own  Rudolph  of  Haps  burg,"  said  Napoleon.  Under 
similar  circumstances  he  silenced  a  genealogist:  "Friend, my  patent  of  no- 
bility dates  from  Monlenrnie," — his  first  great  victory.  When  Iphicrates, 
the  Athenian  general,  hail  it  cast  up  in  his  face  by  a  descendant  of  Harmo- 
dius  that  he  was  a  shoemaker's  son,  he  calmly  replied,  "The  nobility  of  my 
family  begins  with  me,  yours  ends  with  you."  (Plutakch  1  Life  of  /pAicrates.) 
Almost  the  same  words  were  used  by  Alexander  Dumas  when  asked  if  he 
were  not  descended  from  an  ape  (a  covert  sneer  at  his  negro  grandmother) ; 
"Very  likely:  my  ancestry  lieg  an  where  yours  ends."  General  Skobeleff,  in 
answer  to  a  query  as  to  his  jiedigree.  said,  "I  make  tittle  account  of  genea- 
logical trees.  Mere  family  never  made  a  man  great,  Thfinght  and  deed,  not 
pedigree,  are  the  passports  to  enduring  iimt."— Fortnightly  Jieview,  October, 

The  thought  is,  of  course,  a  commonplace  in  literature.  Here  are  a  few 
representative  ii — 
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They  th»l  on  glorioiu  aneestora  enlarge, 
Produce  iheir  debt  initead  of  iheir  discharee. 
YquNii ;  Lmit  efj-\imt,  i.  1.  ■ 

Le  premier  qui  fut  roi  fut  un  soldal  heureux  : 


Displayi  disiineuished  merii,  b  a  noble 
Of  &.«!«■.  own  crealing. 

James  Thombom:  Cfrit/anui,  iii.  3. 

'   What  can  they  sec  in  the  longeil  kingly  line  in  Europe,  save  [hat  it  runs  back  to  a  suc- 

lilie  »  potato, — the  only  good  tielonging  10  him  is  underground. — Sik  Thomas  Ovhhbukv; 
Ciuraclirt. 

Ancbor  as  the  Sjmbol  of  Hope.  Among  ihe  ancients  the  anchor,  as 
the  hope  and  resource  of  Ihe  sailor,  came  to  be  called  "Ihe  sacred  anchor," 
and  was  made  the  emblem  of  hope.  The  early  Christians  adopted  the  anchor 
as  an  emblem  of  hope,  and  it  is  found  engraved  on  rings  and  depicted  on 
monuments  and  on  the  walls  of  cemeteries  in  the  Catacombs.  The  anchor 
was  associated  with  the  fish,  the  symbol  of  the  Saviour.  The  fact  that  the 
transverse  bar  of  an  anchor  below  the  ring  forms  a  cross  probably  helped 
towards  the  choice  of  the  anchor  as  4  Christian  symbol. 

Andrews,  St.,  Cross.  The  Cross  of  St.  Andrew  is  always  represented 
in  the  shape  of  the  letter  X  ;  but  that  this  is  an  error,  ecclesiastical  historians 
prove  by  appealing  to  the  cross  itself  on  which  he  suffered,  which  St.  Stephen 
of  Burgundy  gave  to  the  convent  of  St.  Victor,  near  Marseilles,  and  which, 
like  the  common  cross,  is  rectangular.  The  cause  of  the  error  is  thus  ex- 
plained ;  when  the  apostle  suffered,  the  cross,  instead  of  being  fixed  upright, 
rested  on  its  foot  and  arm,  and  in  this  posture  he  was  fastened  to  it,  his  hands 
to  one  arm  and  the  head,  his  feet  to  the  other  arm  and  the  foot,  and  his  head 
in  the  air. 

Angel,  To  TC'rite  like  an,  originally  characterized,  not  literary  style,  but 
penmanship.  So  Disraeli  tells  us  m  his  "Curiosities  of  Literature."  Angelo 
Vergecio,  a  learned  Greek,  emigrated  first  to  Italy,  and  afterwards,  during  the 
reign  of  Francis  I.,  to  France.  His  beautiful  penmanship  attracted  universal 
admiration.  Francis  I.  had  a  Greek  font  or  type  cast,  modelled  from  his 
handwriting.  Angelo's  name  became  synonymous  with  exquisite  calligraphy, 
and  gave  birth  to  the  familiar  phrase  "to  write  like  an  angel."  which,  by  a 
natural  extension  of  meaning,  was  applied  to  authors  as  well  as  mere  pen- 


AQEels  altOgetber,  a  West  Indian  slang  term  applied  to  habitual  drunk- 
ards. The  sobriquet  is  said  to  have  taken  its  rise  in  the  following  manner.  A 
negro  employed  on  a  sugar-plantation  on  the  East  Coast,  Demerara,  applied 
for  a  Saturday  holiday.  His  manager,  knowing  Quashie'g  reputation  as  a 
hard  drinker,  chaffed  ftim  as  follows:  "John,  you  were  drunk  on  Sunday?" 
'■  Yes,  massa."     "  Monday,  too  ?"     "  Yes,  massa."     And  so  on  up  to  Friday, 


^  I  angel  altogether."    The  story  got  abroad  and 

pUMd  into  a  proverbial  phrase. 


eliciting  'he  same  response.    "  But,  John,"  remonstrated  the  manager  quietly, 
"you  Snow  you  can't  l>e  an  angel  altogether."    The  story  got  abroad  and 
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Angela,  On  the  Bide  of  the.  In  1864,  when  Darwinism  was  an  aston- 
ishing noveliy,  Disraeli  neally  ex])ressed  the  indignant  misapprehension  of 

the  multitude  in  a  speech  before  the  Oxford  Diocesan  Society  :  "  What  is  the 
question  which  is  now  placed  before  society,  with  (he  glib  assurance  which  to 
me  is  most  astounding  f  That  question  is  this  :  Is  man  an  ape  or  an  angel  ? 
I  am  on  the  side  of  the  angels.  I  repudiate,  with  indignation  and  abhorrence, 
Ihose  new-fangled  theories."  Carlyle  was  equally  emphatic  "  I  have  no 
patience  whatever,"  he  cried,  "  with  these  gorilla  damnifications  of  humanity. 
Disraeli  lived  to  modify  his  views,  Carlyle  detested  Darwmism  first  and  lasL 
The  optimistic  Emerson  saw  only  hope  in  the  new  doctrine.  "I  would 
rather  believe,"  he  said,  "that  we  shall  rise  to  the  state  of  the  angels  than 
that  we  have  fallen  from  it." 

Angels'  Viaita.  One  of  the  most  hackneyed  quotations  in  English  litera- 
ture occurs  in  Thomas  Campbell's  "  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  Part  II.,  1.  375  : 

Whai  though  my  winged  hour^  nf  bliss  have  been 

Uk=  angels'  visits,  few  and  fat  bclweenf 

This  simile  was  highly  praised  for  its  "originality."  Hazlitt,in  his  "Lectures 
on  the  English  Poets,"  was  the  first  to  point  out  a  similar  expression  in  Blair's 

Its  viiais, 
Like  those  of  angeli,  short  and  far  between. 

"Mr.  Campbell,"  adds  HazIiCt,  "In  altering  the  expression  has  spoilt  it 
'Few'  and  'far  between'  are  the  same  thing."  Elsewhere  he  notes  that  Camp- 
bell never  forgave  him  this  bit  of  detective  worii.  But  Blair  himself  was  not 
original.  He  borrowed  from  John  Norris  of  Bemerton  (1656-1711),  who  has 
the  following  lines  in  his  poem  "The  Parting:" 

How  tadii^  are  the  joys  we  Aaxt  upon  I 

IJke  apparitions  seen  and  gone ; 

But  thoM  which  soonest  take  their  lligbl  ^ 

Are  the  most  exquisite  and  strong : 
Like  angels'  visits,  short  and  bright. 

Mortality's  too  weak  to  bear  them  long. 

Norris  again  returned  to  the  image  in  a  poem  to  the  memory  of  his  niece ! 

Angels,  as  'tis  but  seldom  Ihey  appear 
So  neither  do  they  make  long  stay ; 
They  do  but  visit  and  away. 

Angelus  (so  named  from  the  opening  words  of  the  prayer :  "  Angelus 
Domini  nnntiavit  Mariae," — "The  Angel  of  the  Lord  announced  unto  Mary"), 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  is  a  devotion  in  memory  of  the  Annunciation. 
It  consists  of  three  of  the  scriptural  texts  relating  to  the  mystery,  recited 
alternately  with  the  angelic  salutation,  "Ave  Maria,"  etc.,  and  followed  by  a 
versicle  with  prayer.  The  devotion  was  of  gradual  growth.  So  early  as  1347 
we  find  the  Council  of  Sens  taking  up  an  ordinance  already  passed  by  Po|)e 
John  XII.  (1316-1334),  which  recommended  the  faithful  to  say  the  Ave  Maria 
three  times  at  the  hour  of  curfew  (i^jiji'ffri).  The  ordinance  was  approved, 
and  its  observance  was  made  obligatory.  Church-bells  should  be  rung  at 
the  hour  of  curfew,  and  all  hearers  should  go  down  on  their  knees  and  recite 
the  angel's  salutation  to  the  glorious  Virgin,  thus  gaining  ten  days' indul- 
gence. In  1369  it  was  further  ordained  that  at  dawn  there  should  be  three 
bell-strokes,  and  whoever  at  that  signal  said  three  aves  and  as  many  pater- 
nosters should  obtain  an  indulgence  for  twenty  days.  The  Angelus,  as  we 
know  it,  developed  out  of  this  beginning,  and  was  substantially  the  present 
devotion,  when,  in  1416,  a  repeiiiion  of  the  Angelus  three  times  a  clay  was 
recommended  at  Breslau,  the  example  being  followed  by  Mainz  and  Cologne 
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in  1483.  In  1472,  Louis  XI.  obtained  a  papal  decree  sanctioning  the  triple 
Angelus  in  France,  and  promising  three  hundred  addtiional  days  of  indul- 
gence to  the  suppliant 

Angry  boys,  a  term  applied  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  unruly 
"  bloods"  of  the  day  whose  mad  frolics  nightly  made  tlie  streets  a  terror  10 
sedate  and  peaceable  citizens. 

Get  ihee  another  naae  Ihal  will  be  pulled 
Off  by  ihe  angry  boys  for  ihy  conversion. 

SsAUHoNi  AHu  Flbichek:  Tht Scorn/ul Lady. 

Annus  Mirabills  (L.,  "  Wonderful  year").  A  term  that  may  be  applied 
to  any  year  memorable  in  public  or  private  history.  Thus,  one  of  Coleridge's 
critics  called  1797  his  annus  mirabilis,  as  during  that  year  the  poet  composed 
most  of  his  finest  works.  And,  again,  1871  has  been  called  the  annus  mira- 
bilis of  the  Papacy,  as  the  year  in  which  Pius  IX.,  first  among  all  the  succes- 
sors  of  St.  Peter,  attained  and  passed  the  twenty-five  years  of  rule  which  are 
credited  to  Peter.  Bui,  specifically,  the  term  is  applied  in  Knglish  history  to 
the  year  1666,  which  was  crowded  thick  with  events, — the  great  fire  of  Lon- 
don, the  defeat  of  (he  Dutch  fleet,  etc.  This  specific  use  of  the  word  has 
been  fixed  and  perpetuated  by  Dryden's  poem  "Annus  Mirabilis,"  which  cel- 
ebrates these  events,  j 

Antiquitas  saeculi  juventus  mundi  (L,  "  The  antiquity  of  ages  is  the 
youth  of  the  world").  This  phrase  occurs  as  a  quotation  in  Bacon's  "  Ad- 
vancement  of  Learning,"  book  i.  (1605).  Bacon  explains  it  thus;  "These 
times  are  the  ancient  times,  when  the  world  is  ancient,  and  not  those  which 
we  account  ancient  ordim  retrograde,  by  computation  backward  from  our- 
selves." Whewell  has  pointed  out  that  the  same  thought  occurs  in  Giordano 
Bruno's  "Cena  di  Cenere,"  published  in  1584.  Pascal,  in  the  preface  to  his 
"Treatise  on  Vacuum,"  says,  "For  as  old  age  is  that  period  of  life  most 
remote  from  infancy,  who  does  not  see  that  old  age  in  this  universal  man 
ought  not  to  be  sought  in  the  times  nearest  his  birth,  but  in  those  most  remote 
from  it  ?"  For  a  humorous,  yet  most  effective,  statement  of  the  same  axiom 
by  Sydney  Smith,  see  Wisdom  of  Our  Ancestors.  Gladstone  has  taken 
the  words  Juventus  Mundi  as  a  title  for  his  book  on  the  Homeric  period. 

Anxioufl  Bench,  or  Anxious  Seat,  a  familiar  Americanism,  originally 
derived  from  the  terminology  of  Methodist  camp-meetings  and  other  religious 
revivals.  The  anxious  benches  are  seats  set  aside  for  anxious  mourners, — i.e., 
forsinners  whoare  conscious  of  their  sin  and  desirous  of  conversion.  After  the 
ordinary  services,  an  Anxious  Meeting  is  held,  where  the  mourners  are  exhorted, 
and,  after  ihey  have  brought  forth  fruit  meet  for  repentance,  ihey  are  received 
into  church  membership.  By  extension,  the  phrase  On  the  Anxious  Bench 
means  to  be  in  a  state  of  great  difficulty,  doubt,  or  d&spondency. 

Any  other  man,  a  bit  of  American  slang  which  had  a  great  run  in  i86a 
When  a  man  became  prolix  or  used  alternatives,  such  as  Brown  or  Jones  or 
Robinson,  he  was  promptly  called  10  oider  by  the  cry,  "  or  any  other  man." 
The  first  use  of  the  phrase  in  print  was  by  Charles  G.  Leland,  in  a  comic 
sketch  in  the  New  York  Vanity  Fair.  A  sort  of  forerunner  has  been  discov- 
ered in  "  Waverley ;"  "  Gif  any  man  or  any  other  man." 

Apartments  to  let,  a  colloquial  expression,  indicating  that  the  person 
referred  to  as  having  such  apartments  is  a  fool,  an  idiot, — i.e.,  that  his  skull 
hag  no  tenant  in  the  shape  of  brains.  The  phrase  may  have  originated  with 
the  famous  m<a  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  when  his  son  Thomas  jest- 
ingly declared  that  he  had  no  decided  political  principles,  but  would  serve 
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whatever  party  paid  him  best,  and  that  he  had  a  mind  to  put  a  placard  on  his 
forehead,  "To  let."    "All  right,  Tom,"  was  the  answer,  "but  don't  forget  to 

add  '  unfurnished.' " 
Apes.    IieadlDg  apes  In  bell.    This  proverbial  expression  is  supposed 

to  describe  the  fate  of  women  who  die  old  maids,  or  who  have  otherwise 
avoided  the  respoiisibility  of  bearing  children.  In  Ihis  sense  it  occurs  fre- 
.    -    ".    .  -    -    J  l:.  :—      Thus,  in  the  "Taming  of 


And,  for  your  love  to  licr,  lead  apes  in  hell. 
1  his  "Collection  of  Poems,"  vol,  vi.  p.  3l6,  has  this  stanza; 


Belure  an  ape  beluw. 

A  more  recent  example  is  in  Dibdin's  song  "  Tack  and  Tack : " 

Al  Jenglh  cried  sht,  "I'll  mairy  ;  what  should  I  Urry  fort 

But  it  would  seem  that  the  expression  had  some  other  meaning  before  the 
seventeenth  century,  which  it  has  now  losL  Stanlhiirst,  in  the  dedication  to 
his  "  Description  of  Ireland,"  in  Holinshed's  "  Chronicles,"  vol.  ii.  (1586-87), 
says,  "  Mersites  seemed  to  stand  in  no  better  stead  than  to  lead  apes 

in  hell."  Here  there  is  an  allusion  quite  unconnected  with  maidenhood  or 
childlessness. 

Apostle  Gems.  According  to  Bristow's  Glossary,  the  apostle  gems  are 
as  follows;  jasper,  the  symbol  of  St.  Peter;  sapphire,  St  Andrew;  chal- 
cedony, St  James  ;  emerald,  St.  John  ;  sardonyx,  St.  Philip ;  carnelian,  St 
Bartholomew  ;  chrysolite,  St  Matthew ;  beryl,  St  Thomas  ;  chrysoprase,  Si. 
Thaddcus ;  topai,  St.  James  the  Less ;  hyacinth,  St.  Simeon ;  amethyst, 
Sl  Matthias.     A  while  chalcedony  with  red  spots  is  called  "  St  Stephen's 

Apostle  Spoons.  Old-fashioned  silver  or  silver-gilt  spoons,  whose  handle 
terminated  in  the  figure  of  one  of  the  apostles.  The  souvenir  spoons  of 
to-day  are  their  legitimate  descendants.  Apostle  spoons  were  the  usual 
presents  of  sponsors  at  christenings.  The  rich  gave  a  set  of  a  dozen,  those 
less  wealthy  ibur,  while  the  poor  gave  one.  In  "  Henry  VIII  ,"  Act  v.  Sc  2, 
the  king  wishes  Cranmer  to  stand  godfather  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and 
when  the  prelate  excuses  himself,  saying, — 

That  am  a  poor  humble  subject  lo  you  f — 
the  king  jestingly  responds, — 

Come,  come,  my  Lord,  you'd  spare  your  apoons. 

Apostles,  or  The  Twelve  Apostles,  in  Cambridge  University  slang, 
"the  clodhoppers  of  literature  who  have  at  last  scrambled  through  the 
Senate  House  without  being  plucked,  and  have  obtained  the  title  of  B,A.  by 
a  miracle.  The  last  twelve  names  on  the  list  of  Bachelor  of  Arts— those  a 
degree  lower  than  the  ol  TroUoi— are  thus  designated"  {Gradus  ad  CantaM- 
gJam).  The  very  last  on  the  list  was  known  as  St-  Paul,  punningly  corrupted  into 
St  Poll,— an  allusion  to  i  Cor.  xv.  9 :  "  For  I  am  the  least  of  the  apostles, 
that  am  not  meet  to  be  called  an  apostle."  In  a  fine  burst  of  etymological 
inspiration,  Huiten  suggests  that  apostles  is  derived  from^Mf  o/nw,— £«.,  "after 
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the  others."  But  the  reference  to  the  Twelve  Apostles  is  clear  enough  in 
itselC  In  Columbian  College,  Washington,  D.C.,  the  twelve  last  members  of 
the  B.A.  list  receive  each  the  name  uf  one  of  the  apostles. 

Appetite.  In  Rabelais's  "Garganlua,"  ch.  v.,  occurs  the  famous  phrase 
"L'app^tit  vient  en  mangeanC"  ("Appetite  comes  in  eating").  The  context 
is  worth  quoting :  "The  stone  called  asbestos  is  not  more  inextinguishable 
than  is  the  thirst  of  which  I  am  the  parent.  Appetite  comes  with  eating,  said 
Angeston  ;  but  thirst  goes  away  by  drinking.  Kemedy  fur  thirst  ?  It  is  the 
opposite  of  that  for  the  bite  ufa  dog  ;  always  run  arter  a  dog,  and  he  will 
never  bile  you  ;  always  drink  before  thirst,  and  it  will  never  come  to  you." 
The  Angeston  referred  to  is  supi>osed  to  be  Jerome  de  Hangest,  a  famous 
doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. But  where  or  under  what  circumstances  be  used  the  phrase  is  unknown. 
Montaigne  echoes  Ralielais  in  his  essay  on  "  Vanity  :"  "  My  appetite  comes  to 
me  while  eating."  But  this  is  a  mere  autobiographical  detail.  The  true 
original  is  probably  in  Ovid,  who,  speaking  of  Erysichthon,  condemned  by  Ceres 
to  an  inextinguishable  hunger,  says,  "  All  food  stimulates  his  desire  for  other 
food."  (Mitamorpkeses,  lib.  viii.)  The  phrase  is  often  used  now  in  a  meta- 
phorical sense,  as,  for  example,  in  Shakespeare's  paraphrase  : 
Why,  >ht  would  hang  on  him, 
Al  if  increise  of  appclJLe  had  grown 
By  what  ii  fed  on. 

Hamtii,  Act  i,  Sc.  a. 

But  even  in  this  sense  a  classical  prototype  niay  be  found  in  Qiiintus  Curtius, 
who  makes  his  Scythians  say  to  Alexander,  "  You  are  the  first  in  whom  satiety 
has  engendered  hunger." 

Apple  Jack,  in  America,  a  familiar  name  for  whiskey  distilled  from  apples, 
known  also  as  Jersey  lightning,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  mainly  a  New  Jersey 
product.  It  may  be  interesting  to  recall  John  Philips's  lines  in  "  The  Splendid 
Shilling :" 

Thus  do  I  live  from  pleasure  quite  debarred. 
Nor  (asie  ihe  fcuils  thai  the  sun's  genial  r.iys 
Mature.  John  Apple,  nor  the  downy  peach. 
Bui  this  is  only  a  curious  coincidence.    The  John  Apple,  or  Apple  John  (so 
called  because  it  is  ripe  about  St.  John's  day),  is  a  kind  of  apple  said  to  keep 
for  years,   and   to   be  in   perfection  when   shrivelled  and  withered.      Hence 
Washington  Irving's  "Poor  Jemmy,  he  is  but  a  withered  lillle  apple-john," 
quoted  in  C.  D.  Warner's  Life,  p.  77. 

Apple  of  Discord.  Something  which  causes  strife, — an  allusion  to  the 
classical  fabk  of  £ris,  the  goddess  of  hate,  who  threw  a  golden  apple  among 
her  fellow -goddesses,  with  this  inscription,  "To  the  most  beautiful."  Here, 
Pallas,  and  Aphrodite  (Juno,  Minerva,  and  Venus)  all  three  claimed  the  prize, 
and  referred  their  dispute  to  Paris,  who  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter, — a 
decision  that  led  to  the  Trojan  war. 

"Angry,  indeed  1"  sayi  Juno,  gathering  up  her  purple  robes  and  royal  raiment.  "  Sorry, 
indeedr  criesMinerva.Ucingon  heiconeJet  again,andscow]jngunderherhelnieI,  (liin«gm« 
the  well-kna*ni  Apple  cose  has  just  been  argued  itnd  decided.)  "  Hurt,  forsooth  1  Do  you 
suppose  we  care  for  the  opinion  of  that  hobnailed  loul  of  a  ParisT  Do  you  suppose  that  t. 
tlw  Goddess  of  Witdom,  can't  mkke  allowauces  for  mortal  u^orance,  and  am  so  base  as  to 
bear  malice  against  a  poor  creature  who  knows  no  better  T    You  little  know  the  goddess  nature 


above  mean  revenge.  We  are  too  nuwnanimous  to  be  angry 
■t  Ihe  award  of  such  a  judge  in  favor  of  tnch  a  creature."  And,  rustling  out  their  skins,  the 
ladies  walk  away  together.    This  is  all  very  well.    Vou  are  hound  to  believe  them.     They  are 


in  favor  of  tnch  a  ( 

rhis  is  all  very  well. 

, ,  ,  _jt  they.    They  bea.  .._  

TrtIu  war  ocean  pmenCly,  which  side  wfll  they  ukeT     Many  brat 
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Hades,  Hector  will  periih,  poor  old  Pri«ni*i  bald  numikull  wUl  bt  cncked,  and  Troy  town 
will  bum,  because  Paris  prefers  golden-haired  Venus  to  ox-eyed  Juno  and  gray-ejred  Miner**.— 
Thackhuav;  /?«■«/«*«</  FapiT,. 

Apple-pie  order,  complete,  thorough  order.  Plausibly  conjectured  to  be 
a  corruption  of  cap-Apie  order  (Fr.  de pUd en  cap),  with  reference  to  the  com- 
plete equipment  of  a  soldier  fully  caparisoned  from  head  to  foot  The  only 
objection  to  this  theory  is  that  no  instance  of  the  latter  phrase  appears,  Pcr- 
ha|ra  the  derivation  suggested  in  Uarrtre  and  Leland's  "  Slang  Dictionary"  is 
the  true  one :  "  Order  is  an  old  word  for  a  row,  and  a  properly-made  apple-pie 
had,  of  old,  always  an  order  or  row  of  regularly-cut  turrets,  or  an  exactly 
divided  border."  Pies  are  rarely  now  made  in  this  fashion  in  England,  but 
quite  frequently  in  America.  An  apple-pie  bed,  familiar  to  school-boys,  is 
a  bed  in  which  some  practical  joker  has  folded  the  sheets  so  that  a  person 
cannot  get  his  legs  down. 

The  children's  garden  is  in  apple-pie  order.    ?iCoTT:,'\alj>ckkar1'i  Li/i,yo\.  iv.  p.  131,  cd. 

Apples.  Ho'W  we  apples  swim!  A  common  English  phrase,  applied  to 
the  self-graluialion  of  a  pompous  and  inflated  person.  The  reference  is  to 
the  fable  of  the  horse-dung  floating  down  the  river  with  a  lot  of  apples. 

•'How  we  apples  swim  I"     Hogakih  :   U'trii  Ifii   1873),  vol.  iii.  p.  ig. 

Apprentices  and  Salmon.  A  curious  popular  tradition,  still  current  in 
the  valley  of  the  Severn,  iisseris  that  in  ancient  indentures  masters  bound 
themselves  not  to  feed  their  apprentices  on  salmon  more  than  thrice  a  week. 
A  lively  controversy  on  this  subject  in  Notes  and  Querirs  led  to  an  offer  by 
the  editor  of  that  periodical  of  five  pounds  for  the  discovery  of  an  indenture 
having  this  clause.     The  reward,  however,  was  never  claimed. 

Apron-stringB,  To  bo  tied  to  a  in-oman's.  To  be  under  petticoat  gov- 
ernment. To  be  ruled  by  a  woman.  There  is  an  old  ie^al  term,  Apron-string 
hold,  =  a  tenure  of  property  through  one's  wife,  or  during  her  lifetime  alone. 

The  fair  sex  areso  conscious  to  Ihemielves  Ihst  they  have  ooOling  in  ihem  which  can  deserve 
entirely  to  engross  the  whole  man,  that  they  heartily  despise  one  who,  10  use  their  own  ea- 
pression,  is  always  hanging  at  their  apron-strings.     Addison  :  S^Ktatcr,  No.  306  (1713). 

Apropos  de  bottes  ("  apropos  of  boots"),  a  French  expression  which  has 
been  adopted  into  English,  and  means  apropos  of  nothing.  The  saying  b 
thus  accounted  for.  A  certain  seigneur,  having  lost  an  important  cause,  told 
the  king,  Francois  I.,  that  the  court  had  unbooted  him  (VavaU dibolU).  What 
he  meant  to  say  was  that  the  court  had  decided  against  him  [flavaititidibeutt^ 
cf,  med.  Lai.  debolare).  The  king  laughed,  but  reformed  the  practice  of 
pleading  in  Latin.  The  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  feeling  displeased  at  the  change, 
said  that  it  had  been  made  Apropos  de  bottes.  Hence  the  application  of  the 
phrase  to  anything  that  is  done  without  motive.  {Notet  and  Qturiex,  second 
series,  ix.  14.)  The  explanation  is  plausible,  and,  as  there  is  no  direct  historical 
evidence  to  confute  it,  may  be  accepted  without  menial  stultification.  But  it 
fails  to  support  the  burden  of  proof  that  legitimately  rests  on  its  shoulders. 

Arcadia,  in  ancient  geography,  a  pastoral  district  of  the  Peloponnesus 
in  Greece,  is  used  as  a  synonyme  for  any  Utopia  of  poetical  simplicity  and 
innocence.  "  Auch  ich  war  m  Arkadien  geboren"  ("I  too  was  born  in 
Arcadia"),  sings  Schiller  in  his  poem  "Resignation."  Goethe  adopts  this 
famous  phrase  as  (he  motto  of  his  Italian  journeys.  In  the  l.atin  form  "  Et 
ego  in  Arcadia"  it  appears  in  one  of  Poussin's  landscapes  in  the  Louvre, 
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mscribed  on  a  tomb  whereon  a  group  of  shepherds  gaze  with  mingled  curi- 
osity and  affright. 

Arcbitect  of  bis  own  fortune.  The  familiar  proverb,  Every  man  is 
the  architect  of  his  own  fortune,  is  found  in  most  modern  languages.  Accord- 
ing to  Saltust,  in  his  first  oration  ("  De  Republ.  Ordinaiid,,"  i.  i),  the  ])hrase 
originated  with  Appius  Claudius  Csecus,  who  held  the  office  of  Censor  in 
U.C.312:  "Sed  res  docent  id  verum  esse,  quod  in  carmiiii  bus  Appius  ait: 
Fabmm  esse  sua  quem^ue  fortuna"  ("  But  the  thing  teaches  us  that  that  is 
true  which  Caius  says  m  his  poems,  that  every  one  is  the  architect  of  his  own 
fortune").  A  century  later  we  find  Plautus  asserting  that  the  wise  man  is  the 
maker  of  his  own  fortune,  and,  unless  he  is  a  bungling  workman,  little  can  befall 
him  which  he  would  wish  to  change ; 

Nam  sapiens  quidem  pol  ipse  fiogit  fottunam  sibl 

Eo  ne  mulls  qua  nevolt  eveoium,  nisi  ficlor  malus  siet. 

Publius  Syrushas,  "His  own  character  is  the  arbiter  of  everyone's  fortune." 
(Maxim  283.) 

Bacon  quotes  Appins's  saying  approvingly,  putting  it  in  the  indicative 
instead  of  in  the  infinitive  mood,  and  possibly  restoring  it  thereby  to  its  origi- 
nal form  :  "  It  cannot  be  denied,  but  outward  accidents  conduce  much  to 
fortune;  favor,  opportunity,  death  of  others,  occasion- fitting  virtue.  But 
chiefly  the  mould  of  a  man  s  fortune  is  in  his  own  hands  :  Faber  est  quisqut 
fortuna  sua,  saith  the  poet" 

In  Cervantes  the  idea  is  presented  in  a  different  form  1  "  Every  man  is  the 
son  of  his  own  works"  {Dor  Quixote,  i,  4),     Here  are  some  further  variations : 


The  fault,  dear  Bri 
But  in  ounelvea,  .1 

lat  we  are  underlings. 

Shakespeare:  yiiliut  Catar 

.i.  2. 

We  all  do  stamp  oi 
The  price  we  cball. 
There  does  not  liv. 
That  I  despise  my: 
Man  is  made  great 
Coleridge 

enge  for  ourselves  is  given  us. 
:  on  earth  the  man  so  stationed 
ielf  compared  with  him, 
orlilllel^hisownwiii. 
:  trans,  of  Schiller's  W«//e«(n-»' 

,  Diath. 

Architecture  is  frozen  music.  Schelling  has  this  phrase  twice  in  his 
" PhilosopWie  der  Kunst."  At  page  576  he  says,  "It  is  music  Hi  space,  as  it 
were  a  frozen  music,"  and   again  at  page  593,  "Architecture  in  general  is 

Madame  de  Stael  undoubtedly  had  these  phrases  in  mind  when  she  wrote, 
"The  sight  of  such  a  monument  is  like  a  continuous  and  stable  music"  ("La 
vue  d'un  te!  monument  est  comme  une  musique  continoelle  et  fixee,"  Corinne, 
iv,  3),  Emerson,  in  his  essay  on  "Quotation  and  Originahty,"  says  that 
Madame  de  Slael  "borrowed  from  Goethe's  'dumb  music,'  wliich  is  Vitru- 
vius's  rule  that '  the  architect  must  not  only  understand  drawing,  but  music.' " 

'Airy,  a  common  sobriquet  applied  to  the  Cockney  "sports"  of  L.ondon, 
being  the  name  Harry  spelled  as  they  pronounce  it.  The  'Arries  are  just  a 
shade  above  the  roughs;  they  are  usually  good-natured,  but  vulgar,  flashy, 
and  loud-mouthed,  and  on  Sunday  afternoons  and  bank  holidays  are  seen  with 
their  'Arriets  in  every  place  of  public  resort.  Mr.  Punch  takes  particular 
pleasure  in  showing  up  their  harmless  ei 

Ob  \  poor  'Any  I 

'Arry's  pipe's  enougt 

Bad  boy  'Airy  I 
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Ceactrt-luill  Ballad ;  Hirvi  da.  Arryf 

Mr.  Mallhew  Arnold  must  help  us  lo  define 'ArTy;  he  must  lend  us  one  of  hi.fil)eo1d 
Btrviceabte  formula:  'Airy  is  the  hBmine  scHsutl  maytn  of  Ihe  middle  and  lower  e)«»e«;  ihe 
ordinary  sensual  man,  very  ordinary  and  ej.c««iv.1y  wn.ual.  In  'Arry, '■  the  Ufe  of  the 
senses  developi  iiself  all  round  without  misgiving;-' hi*  cxutence  is '■  confident,  free,  •nd 
«»y.  We  all  know  'Arry  when  we  m«Kl  him  ;  Gut  circumBtMces  have  tuevenled  science 
from  punLUing  him  to  his  home.  For  the  world  at  large  'Ajry  only  exists  when  he  is  at  large ; 
and  that  is  much  too  often  for  ihe  comfort  of  people,  who  are,  after  all,  in  a  sense  his  fellow- 
creatures.  No  martyr  of  social  curiosity  has  yei  sought  10  know  'Arry  at  home,  lo  see  bim 
at  work,  or  in  his  family  circle.  Ii  is  not  easy  to  «ee  how  the  social  missionary  is  id  do 

good  to  Arry,  or  how  'Arry  is  to  be  got  at  by  education.  He  is  ao  brutally  gregarious  thai  no 
one  can  find  him  alone  and  play  on  his  finer  feelings;  he  is  so  dull  that  he  would  not  attempt 
argument,  or  even  banter;  be  would  only  howl.     Nature  has  produced  no  being  so  near  the 

listened  to  one  van-load  of  Arries,  one  has  heard  all  of  them. — itaturday  Rtvifw,  Angusl  g, 
1879. 

Ars  eat  ceUre  aitem  (L.,  "  Art  lies  in  concealiiig  art"),  a  phrase  which 
probably  rose  out  of  Ovid's  line  in  the  "Art  of  Love,  ii.  313  ;  "Si  lalet  ars 
Urodest  ("  1/  the  art  is  concealed,  it  succeeds").  The  meaning,  of  course,  is 
Ihat  true  art  must  always  appear  natural  and  spontaneous,  and  give  no  evi- 
dence of  the  labor  which  pei  fected  it.  As  Burke  says,  "  Ait  can  never  give 
tlie  rules  that  make  an  art."  [The  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  Part  I.,  sec.  9.) 

The  contrary  fault  is  indicated  in  Collins's  lines, — 

Tod  nic-ily  Jonson  knew  the  critic's  part ; 

On  Sir  Tkomai  Hanmtr's  Editlim  0/ Skakitftan. 

Art  is  long  and  time  is  fleeting.  A  famous  line  in  Longfellow's  "  Psalm 
of  Life,"  vshich  merely  versifies  the  Latin  saw,  "Ars  longa,  vtta  brevis  est," 
The  original  may  be  traced  to  the  Greek  of  Hippocrates  {"Apothegms,"  I.), 
who  reverses  the  order :  "  Life  is  short  and  the  art  long."  He  is  complaining 
that  the  longest  life  is  only  sufgcieiit  to  acquire  a  moderate  portion  of  knowl- 
edge in  any  art  or  science.  But  Seneca,  who  tells  us  "  the  greatest  of  doc- 
tors" used  to  say,  "  Viiam  brevem  esse,  longam  artem,"  calls  this  an  unjust 
accusation  against  Nature  or  Providence,  though  he  allows  that  not  only  foob 
but  the  wise  are  too  apt  so  to  rail,  and,  among  others,  he  quotes  Aristotle. 
Exactly  when  Seneca's  version  of  the  phrase  passed  into  the  neater  and  more 
logical  "  Ars  longa,  vita  brevis  est,"  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Probably  the  first 
attempt  to  English  it  was  Chaucer's  ; 

The  lyfe  so  short,  Ihe  crafle  so  long  to  1-"- 

Goethe,  in  "Wilheltn  Mei.ster,"  has,  "Art  is  long,  life  short;  judgment 
difficult,  opportunity  transient"  (book  vii.  ch.  ix.).  Another  sense  in  which 
the  proverb  may  be  taken  is  indicated  in  these  lines  of  Austin  Uobson's : 


Art  preservative  of  all  art*.  The  art  of  printing.  This  phrase  finds 
Its  origin  in  an  mscriptton  on  the  house  at  Haatlem  ?ormerly  occupied  by 
Laurent  Koater  or  Coster,  one  of  the  earliest  printers  in  Holland,  and,  in- 
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deed,  held  by  some  enthusiastic  fellow-countrymen  to  be  the  ii 
art: 

Memoriae  Sacrum 

1'ypugraphia 

Ars  Attium  Omnium 


Hie  Primuni  inventa 
Circa  Annum  M.CCCCXL. 
("  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Typography,  the   art  conservator  of  all  arts. 
Here  first  iiivenled  about  the  year  1440.")     The  exact  date  when  Ihe  inscrip- 
tiun  was  put  up  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  known  to  have  been  in  existence  about 
1628. 

As  in  (U'Eesenti  perfectum  format  in  avi  (L.,  "  As  in  the  present  forms 
its  perfect  in  avi").  The  first  words  of  that  part  of  the  Eton  Latin  grammar 
which  treats  of  the  conjugation  of  verbs.  That  which  treats  of  the  genders 
of  nouns  begins,  "  Propria  quse  maribus,"  etc.  Hence  a  boy  ts  said  to  be 
beginning  his  as  in  pnxsenti,  or  propria  qua  maribus,  when  he  is  acquiring  the 
first  rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue.  By  extension,  the  same  terms  are  ap- 
plied to  beginners  in  all  sorts  of  knowledge,  bookish  or  worldly. 

Abs  asceadB  the  ladder,  Until  tbe.     A  favorite  expression  amorig  the 


iabbins  for  that  which  1 

can  never,  i 

jr  will  1 

never,  take  place,— ,-.^.,  ■'  Si  asc. 

leritasiiius  per  scalas. 

invenietur 

scicntia 

in  mulieribus,"— a  proposition 

in  complimentary  to  the 

I  better  sex 

that  w 

e  leave  it  in  Buxiorf's  Latin, 

imilar  phrase,  with  a 

ining,  i; 

5  found  in   Pelronius  :   "asinus 

egulis"  ("  an  ass  on  the 

house-top" 

). 

Assassins.  Que  messieurs  les  asaasains  oommeucent  (Fr.,  "  Lei  the 
assassins,  or  the  murderers,  begin").  Alphonse  Karr's  famous  reply  to  the  plea 
for  abolition  of  capital  punishment.  In  the  funeral  address  over  Karr's  body 
(October  4,  1890),  M.Jean  Aicard  predicted  that  even  though  all  the  great  liter- 
ary monuments  of  the  present  century  should  crumble  and  disappear,  there  was 
still  something  that  never  would  be  lost,  thai  some  of  the  wisdom  and  the 
wit  to  which  Alphonse  Karr  had  given  permanent  form,  in  a  language  which 
is  at  once  brilliant  and  solid,  would  be  dug  up  again  out  of  the  ruins  in 
time  to  come,  as  we  dig  up  coins  and  medals  in  Greek  or  Roman  soil.  It 
is  curious  to  note  how  closely  this  corresponds  with  Karr's  own  estimate  of 
himself:  "There  will  remain  of  me,"  he  said,  "only  two  phrases;  Plus  f« 
tkange,  plus  c'esC  la  mtme  chose,  and  On  ueut  atolir  la  peine  de  mart,  soil :  mais 
fue  meisieuri  les  assassins  commetteeni."  It  is  still  more  curious  to  discover 
that  the  latter  phrase  was  not  of  Karr's  own  writing,  but  was  borrowed,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  from  the  "  Heliotropium"  of  the  German  Drexe- 
lius  I1581-1638)  ;  "Quondam  fxx  hominum,  et  furum,  lavernionum,  effiacCo- 
rum  ampla  societas  llbellos  snpplices  porrexerunt  judicibus,  rogaruntque 
patibula  et  furcas  auferrent.  .  His  a  judicibus  responsuni  est,  siquidem 
antiquatum  cupiant  morem  palibulandi  abrogari,  prius  ipsi  consuetudinem 
abrogent  furandi,  judices  in  mora  non  futuros,  quod  protinus  cruces  tuUant  et 
patibula,  modo  ipsi  prius  cessare  jubeant  furia"  (book  iv.,  ch.  ii.,  s.  i). 

Atheist  "By  night  an  atheist  half  believes  a  God."  The  r77th  line  in 
Young's  "Night  Thoughts,"  V  At  the  end  of  Night  IV.  he  had  already 
said, — 

Yi  dsaf  10  Inilh  1  peruse  this  parson  d  page, 

"  Men  may  live  fools,  bul  fools  Ihcy  cannol  die." 

Of  course  there  is  a  ref<:rence  here  to  Psalm  xiv.,  "  The  fool  hath  said  in 
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his  heart,  There  is  no  God."  One  of  Clough's  most  memorable  poema,  the 
Spirit's  soliloquy  in  "  Dipsychus"  (Part  I.  Sc.  v.),  affords  a  parallel  to  Youngi 
liiiaa      Mprp  arp  thp  most  nrecnant  stanzas  : 


is  no  God,"  [he  wicked  lailh, 
truly  it's  a  blessing, 
I  He  might  have  done  with  us 
iier  only  guessing." 


But  almost  every  one,  when  age, 

Inclines  to  Ihink  there  is  a  God, ' 
Or  somelhing  very  like  him. 

Atbol  Brose.  Athol  is  a  district  in  the  northern  part  of  Perthshire, 
Scotland.  Brose  is  Scotch  for  "broth."  Athol  brose  is  a  pottage  or  drink 
made  originally  in  Athol  by  pouring  boiling  water  on  oatmeal  and  intro- 
ducing a  few  condiments.  That  it  is  a  pleasant  compound  appears  from 
Hood's  epigram : 

Charmed  with  a  drink  which  Highlanders  compose, 

A  German  traveller  exclaims  with  glee, 
"  Potilausend  \  sate,  if  dis  is  Athol  Brose, 

How  goot  der  Athol  Boeiry  must  be  I" 

The  name  "brose"  or  "  broose"  is  also  given  to  a  race  at  country  wed- 
dings who  shall  first  reach  the  bridegroom's  house  on  returning  from  church, 
the  prize  being  a  smoking  bowl  of  spice  broth.  In  time  the  name  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  priie  to  tlie  race  itself. 

Audit  ale,  elliptically.  Audit,  A  kind  of  strong  ale,  brewed  especially 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  so  called  either  because  it  is  held  to  be 
specially  appropriate  to  Audit  Day  (the  day  on  which  students'  accounts  are 
audited),  or  because  it  was  originally  brewed  on  that  day.  Only  a  limited 
quantity  is  now  brewed  once  a  year,  professors  and  undergraduates  being 
allowed  to  purchase  no  more  than  a  certain  number  of  bottles.  At  Cambridge 
the  custom  is  at  least  two  hundred  years  old.     At  other  u   '   "     ■-■-■■■- 


Bui  nhere  is  now  the  goodly  audil  alet 

Bvroh;   Tht  Agt  ^  Brvntt. 
The  table  was  spread  with  cnfTee,  audil.  devils,  omelets,  hare  pies,  and  all  the  other  articka 
of  the  buitery.— OuiDA :  CranvilU  dt  Vignt,  or  Hild  in  Bumiagt. 

Audley.  To  come  Iiord  Audley  over  one,  =  to  gull  him.  The 
origin  of  the  phrase  is  uncertain.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  term  may 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  Wiltshire  nobleman,  Mervin,  Lord  Audley,  also 
Earl  of  Castlehaven  in  Ireland,  who  was  hanged  in  1631  for  robbery. 

A  case  occurred  recently  at  the  Devizes  police  court,  when  a  travelling  actor  was  charged 
with  having  imposed  upon  some  people  in  Lydeway  by  pretending  10  be  the  son  and  heir  uf 
Ihe  landlady  (deceased)  of  a  public  house  at  which  he  seems  to  have  called  ror  refrcshmenc 
wilhoul  any  premeditation  of  the  imposition.  His  excuse  to  llie  magisuste  wu  ihat, 
tinding  Ihe  people  easily  gulled,  he  thought  he  would  come  Lord  Audley  over  them. — AXfl 


I,  fifth  w 


Audley,  Jotm.  A  purely  mythical  person,  like  Dickens's  Mrs.  Harris  or 
:he  American  Tom  Collins.  When  Richardson,  the  English  theatrical  show- 
man, manager  of  a  troupe  of  strolling  actors,  deemed  that  his  plsyers  had 
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worked  long  enough,  and  saw  fresh  audiences  ready  to  rush  up  the  steps,  he 
used  to  put  his  head  between  ihe  canvas  and  call  out,  "  Is  John  Audley 
here?"  at  which  the  curtain  soon  fell,  and  the  strollers  began  to  a  new 
crowd  of  hearers.  "  To  John  Audley  a  play,"  meaning  to  cut  It  down,  still 
survives  in  theatrical  circles. 

AuBtraliaa  flag.  This  is  humorously  said  to  be  a  shirt-tail, — an  allusion 
to  Ihe  fact  that  Australian  farmers  and  ranchers  usually  wear  bells  instead  of 
braces,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  a  great  fold  of  shirt  protrudes  between 
ind  waistcoat. 


AutO-da-f^  (Port.,  literally,  "act  of  faith")  originally  meant  the  sentence 
passed  on  convicted  heretics  by  the  courts  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  but  the 
phrase  by  extension  grew  to  be  applied  to  Ihe  public  infliction  of  the  penalties 
prescribed,  and  especially  the  severer  ones  of  hanging  and  burning. 

Why,  al  the  lut  Aulo-da-fe.in  1814  or  '35.  or  somewhere  there,— it's  a  traveller's  story,  but  a 
mighty  knowing  Iravellet  he  is, — they  had  a  -  heretic"  lo  use  up  according  to  ihe  statutes  pro- 
vided for  the  crime  of  private  opinion.  They  couldn't  quite  make  up  their  minds  lo  bum  him, 
so  they  ooly  Aa^e-him  in  a  hogshead  painted  all  over  with  Barnes  ! — Hui.ues:  Tkt  Pmjitsar 
at  tJu  Breakfast-Table,  p.  363. 

Autographs  and  Autograph-Hunters.  "  The  tolerant  universe,"  says 
Mr.  Andrew  I.ang,  "  permits  men,  women,  and  children  to  be  mighty  auto- 
graph-hunters before  the  Lord."  But  the  universe  would  not  be  so  tolerant 
if  it  were  mainly  composed  of  autograph  huntees  instead  of  hunters.  One  of 
the  most  eminent  of  the  former  class,  no  less  a  person,  indeed,  than  Alfred 
Tennyson,  once  told  his  neighbor,  Mrs.  Cameron,  that  he  believed  every  crime 
and  every  vice  in  the  world  was  connected  with  the  passion  for  autographs  and 
anecdotes  and  records  \^de  Taylor's  "  Aulobiogra[ihy").  Another,  Professor 
Mualey,  wrote  in  a  private  letter,  "  I  look  upon  autograph -hunters  as  the 
progeny  of  Cain,  and  treat  their  letters  accordingly;  heaven  forgive  you  if 
you  are  only  an  unusually  ingenuous  specimen  of  the  same  race."  The  letter 
containing  this  passage  was  recently  offered  for  sale  in  London, — a  bit  of 
audacity  that  might  have  made  Cain  blush  for  his  progeny. 

Perhaps,  in  accordance  with  the  larger  charity  of  this  age,  it  might  be  best 
to  treat  autograph-hunting  as  a  disease  rather  than  a  vice.  Once  the  mania 
has  bitten  a  collector,  he  is  no  longer  responsible.  And  the  alarming  feature 
about  the  matter  is  the  prevalence  of  the  complaint.  Sporadic  cases  are, 
indeed,  recorded  at  a  very  high  antiquity ;  but  it  is  only  during  the  last  two 
centuries  that  it  has  reached  the  epidemic  stage. 

The  first  case  ever  recorded  was  that  of  a  certain  Alossa.  Little  is  known 
about  her,  save  thai  she  was  not  the  mother  of  Darius.  But  she  may  have 
been  the  mother  of  the  autograph-col lector.  We  find  her  described  as  the 
first  who  teoToAuf  (wvrtifw.  Shall  we  translate  this  as  the  first  who  colUcUd 
or  who  inr^  letters  ?  On  the  construction  of  the  verb  depends  her  glory  or 
her  shame.  But  we  really  are  not  on  solid  ground  until  we  reach  the  great 
name  of  Cicero.  We  know  that  he  had  a  collection,  and  a  fine  one,  for  he 
speaks  of  it  with  gratulation.  The  fever,  even  in  those  early  days,  was  con- 
tagious. It  spread  to  his  contemporaries ;  it  raged  with  some  violence  among 
his  immediate  successors.  PlinyTnentions  one  Pompeius  Secundos  at  whose 
house  he  had  seen  autographs  of  Cicero,  Augustus,  Virgil,  and  the  Gracchi, 
Vet  Pliny,  who  bows  to  Secundus  as  his  superior,  himself  possessed  a  collec- 
tiim  valued  at  |i;,ooo.  Then  came  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians,  and 
good-by  to  the  collector  and  his  collections  I  We  do  not  meet  him  again 
until  the  beKinninn  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Then  he  reappears  in  the  person 
re,  who,  about  the  year  1507,  began  keeping  a  book 
&  of  the  chase,  and  in  which,  as  a  further  refresher 
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of  the  memory,  he  collected  the  signalures  of  his  great  hunter  friends.  This 
he  called  his  Albus  Amicorum,  probably  in  memory  of  the  Roman  Album, 
from  aibus,  "white,"  a  blank  tablet  for  making  cniries.  The  custom  soon  ex- 
tended all  over  Germany,  not  merely  with  hunters,  but  more  especially  with 
travellers,  who  on  reluming  from  the  grand  tour  would  proudly  exhibit  their 
alba  in  proof  of  the  good  cumpany  they  had  kept  while  on  the  road.  By  the 
seventeenth  century  it  had  reached  France,  and  evidentlyit  was  just beginmng 
to  be  heard  of  by  Englishmen  anxious  to  emulate  foreign  fashions  in  1642, 
when  James  Howe!  included  in  his  "Instructions  for  Forrain  Travel"  this 
item !  "  Some  do  use  Co  have  a  small  leger  book  fairly  bound  up  table-book- 
will  [table-book-wisej,  wherein  when  Ihey  meet  with  any  person  of  note  and 
eminency,  and  journey  or  pension  with  him  any  time,  they  desire  him  to  write 
his  name,  with  some  short  sentence  which  they  call  the  mot  of  remembrance, 
the  perusall  whereof  will  fill  one  with  no  unpleasing  thoughts  of  dangers  and 
accidents  passed,"  Every  one  remembers  how  the  peripatetic  scholar  in 
Goethe's  tragedy  lells  Mephisiopheles,  masquerading;  in  the  professional  robes 
of  the  learned  Doctor  Faust,  "  I  cannot  leave  you  without  presenting  you  with 
my  album  ;  deign  to  honor  it  with  a  souvenir  from  your  hand."  "Gladly," 
says  the  Uevil,  and  on  the  virgin  page  he  writes,  "TboB  shall  be  like  unto 
God,  knowing  the  good  and  the  evil." 

Possibly  the  first  autograph -col  lector  in  the  modern  sense — that  is,  the  first 
person  who  made  it  a  business  to  gather  together  letters  and  documents  not 
for  their  personal  but  for  their  literary  or  historical  associations — was  Lomenic 
de  Brienne,  ambassador  of  Henry  IV„  who  died  in  1638.  His  rich  collec- 
tion was  acquired  by  Louis  XIV.,  who  placed  it  in  the  royal  library.  And 
to-day  the  names  of^famous  collectors  can  be  counted  by  the  nundreds,  and  the 
value  of  each  individual  collection  frequently  mounts  up  well  into  the  thou- 
sands. Autograph -dealers  pursue  a  lucrative  business.  Their  catalogues 
throw  a  curious  insight  upon  the  sliding  scale  by  which  such  memorials  of  the 
living  and  the  dead  are  appraised.  In  this  list  or  roll-call  of  fame,  this  price- 
current  of  the  great,  Andrew  Johnson  is  more  highly  valued  than  Lincoln, 
Jefferson,  or  even  Washington  ;  one  of  the  most  insignificant  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  is  ranked  above  all  his  illustrious  colleagues;  and  PIron  lords 
it  over  kings  and  conquerors.  The  inexorable  law  of  supply  and  demand 
steps  in  here  as  elsewhere,  and  regulates  prices  according  to  the  scarcity 
which  limits  the  supply,  and  the  interest  or  eminence  of  the  subject  which 
incites  the  demand,  1  he  two  rarest  autographs  of  all  are  Shakespeare's  and 
Moliere's,  Of  course  these  are  the  most  expensive.  Of  Moli^re's  there  are 
known  to  be  five  in  existence.  Of  Shakespeare's  it  is  claimed  that  there  are 
seven,  three  to  his  will,  two  to  conveyances  of  properly,  one  in  a  folio  edition 
of  the  plays,  possessed  by  Mr.  Gunther,  of  Chicago,  and  one  in  Giovanni 
Florio's  translation  of  Montaigne,  The  will  is  in  the  British  Museum,  and  cost 
$1572.  But  the  folio  signature  is  doubted,  and  two  of  the  signatures  to  the  will 
are  thought  to  have  been  filled  in  by  amanuenses.  The  lai^est  of  Moliire's  is 
but  six  lines  long,  and  is  a  receipt  for  money,  very  queerly  spelt  Of  the  plays 
of  both  authors  not  a  fragment  is  known  to  exist. 

Legitimate  collectors  limit  their  fad  to  the  serious  collection  of  autographs 
that  are  in  the  market.  They  look  down  with  scorn  upon  the  amateurs  who 
beg  signatures  that  may  be  had  for  the  asking.  It  is  the  latter,  indeed,  who 
have  brought  the  autograph -hunter  into  disrepute.  They  are  a  sore  trial  to 
the  patience  and  the  morality  of  statesmen  and  men  of  letters,  who  are  apt  to 
become  ferociously  and  even  blasphemously  contemptuous,  Daniel  O'Con- 
nell,  for  example,  once  took  up  his  pen  and  wrote  as  follows  : 

Su>, — I'll  be  dkmncd  If  1  will  lOid  you  my  autograph, 

Youn,       Dahiel  O'Cokniu. 
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Others,  less  hibernially  hot-blooded,  employ  a  secretary  or  (most  exasper> 
ating  of  all]  use  a.  type-writer,  refusing  autographs  to  all  but  the  most  cunninff 
ap])licants.  Huxley  and  Ruskin  have  each  been  obliged  to  prepare  a  printed 
circular,  at  once  a  remonstrance  and  an  apology,  which  they  slip  into  an 
envelope  and  send  off  to  their  begging  correspondents.  Mark  Twain  has 
followed  their  example  in  this  type-written  message : 

I  hope  I  ilmll  not  oRenrj  you ;  I  shall  ccRainly  tA-j  Dolhing  wiih  ihe  inlentioa  lo  oSend  yoa. 
I  niusi  cxplaia  myscir,  however,  and  I  «ill  do  it  as  kindly  as  1  can.  What  you  aalc  me  to  do 
1  am  uked  10  do  a>  ofieo  as  one-hatr  dozen  limes  a  week.  Three  hundred  letters  a  year  [ 
One's  impulse  is  to  freely  consent,  but  one's  lime  and  necessary  occupations  will  not  pennic 
it.  There  is  no  way  hut  lo  decline  in  aJl  cases,  making  no  CKcepIions;  and  I  wish  lo  call 
your  attention  10  a  thing  which  has  probably  not  occurred  to  you.  and  that  is  this :  that  no 

it  only  when  1  am  obliged  to.  You  might  make  your  request  of  a  doctor,  or  a  builder,  or  a 
•culptor,  and  there  would  he  no  impropriety  in  it,  but  if  you  asked  either  for  a  specimen  of 
his  trade,  his  handiwork,  he  would  be  justiAed  id  rising  to  a  point  of  order.  It  would  never  be 
iair  %o  ask  a  doctor  for  one  of  his  corpses  to  remember  him  by. 

A  rebuff  is  not  always  accepted  by  its  object.  Danger  and  difficulty  add 
zest  to  the  sport ;  his  persistence  becomes  malignant,  his  dodges  subtle  and 
inscrutable.  The  very  fact  that  an  autograph  is  denied  to  fair  means  will 
encourage  foul.  The  hunter  drops  a  note  to  his  victim,  asking  him  in  what 
year  he  wrote  his  sweet  poem  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  (knowing  very  well  that 
he  never  wrote  it,  but  wilt  be  tickled  by  the  ascription),  or  what  was  the 
middle  name  of  his  father,  or  explains  that  he  is  replenishing  his  library  and 
wishes  a  full  chronological  list  of  the  works  of  his  favorite  author.  He  knows 
in  his  heart  (the  sly  dog)  that  an  appeal  to  personal  vanity  will  fetch  an  author 
every  time, 

Mr.  William  Black  has  recorded  a  few  out  of  his  own  experience  which  are 
amusing  enough  to  quote : 


multitude :  and  it  ii  to  be 
CD  the  mere  hasty  and  ei 
deadly  stratagem  m  this 
now  confesses  to  it  as  one  oi 

fata)  trap.  Nearly  every  one  fell  into  it.  Even  poor  old  Cariyle  had  no  suspicion,  and.  in 
npiying  to  the  bogus  shipowner,  expressed  the  hope  that  the  vessel  to  be  named  after  him 
might  sail  into  a  happier  haven  than  he  had  ever  reached.     1  remember  when  I  was  in  America 

States.     Thev  described  their  beautiful  home  on  the  banks  of  the River;  (hey  were, 

they  infonactl  me,  living  there  quite  alone,  having  neither  friends  nor  relatives  to  occupy  their 
time  withal ;  and  it  had  occurred  lo  them  that,  as  1  was  certain  to  form  a  perfectly  fa^e  idea 
of  American  hospiUlity  so  long  as  I  remained  in  the  cold  and  callous  North,  would  I  ool 

come  down  for  a  week  or  Iwo  to  this  sylvan  retreat  on  the River,  that  they  might  show 

me  what  a  real  Southern  welcome  was  like !  It  was  a  most  innocent  and  idyllic  invitation  : 
and  I  was  describing  it  a  long  time  afterwards  10  Mr.  Bret  Harte,  when  he  inlerrupted  me. 
"Didn't  the  letter  go  on  something  like  thb!"  He  knew  the  rest.  The  idyllic  invitation  had 
been  but  an  autograph-hunting  lure. 

A  good  Story  is  told  of  the  late  Prince  Albert  Victor,  eldest  son  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  When  a  small  boy  at  school,  finding  himself  "strapped," 
and  knowing,  perhaps,  that  his  royal  father  was  also  in  the  same  condition, 
he  wrote  to  his  grandmother  for  a  loan  of  five  shillings.  Back  came  a  letter 
full  of  grandmother ly  reproof  and  advice,  and  illustrating  precept  by  thrifty 
example  in  withholding  the  five  shillings.  Prince  Albert  promptly  sold  the 
letter  to  a  dealer  for  the  absurdly  low  figure  of  thirty  shillings.  In  1889,  at  a 
London  sale  of  cnrioB,  it  brought  ;f  16. 

But  il  is  PreiKh  people  who  excel  in  this  kind  alfifusse.    In  1S56  a  clever 
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rasca),  using  various  pseudoiiymes,  such  as  Gabriel  Vic^re,  Soriano,  Ludovic 
Picard,  and  oihers,  wrote  letters  to  many  famous  people  of  the  day,  asking  for 
counsel,  assistance,  or  encouragement.  Sometirnes  he  was  an  unhappy  wife 
who  had  determined  at  all  costs  to  fly  from  her  uncongenial  husband,  some- 
times an  Icayire  of  the  circus,  sometimes  a  young  artist,  unsuccessful  and 
tempted  to  suicide.  The  great  people  responded  lllte  men — and  women.  Some 
were  lengthy,  some  curl,  some  eloquent,  some  persuasive,  some  sarcastic ; 
never  mind,  they  all  wrote.  Then  the  clever  young  man  hied  him  to  a  noted 
collector,  and  disposed  of  a  lot  of  valuable  autographs  from  Lacordaire,  Heine, 
George  Sand,  Anlonelli,  Taglioni,  Dickens,  Abd-el-Kader,  and  heaven  knowi 
how  many  others.  Not  until  the  collector  recognised  the  limited  number 
of  themes  treated  in  his  newly -acquired  treasures  did  the  ingenuity  of  the 
scheme  stand  revealed. 

But  ingenuity  has  raised  up  ingenuity  to  baffle  it.  The  schemes  of  thii 
hunter  are  met  by  counter-schemes  of  the  intended  victim.  A  gentleman — 
so  described,  at  least,  in  the  paper  \Tke  Bookmarl)  from  which  this  note  is 
cribbed — laid  a  wager  once  that  he  would  get  an  autograph  out  of  Lord  Tenny- 
son, fie  sat  down  and  wrote  a  polite  note,  asking  the  noble  lord  which,  m 
his  opinion,  was  the  best  dictionary  of  the  English  language, — Webster's  or 
Ogilvie's.  That  will  fetch  him,  thought  the  man  who  set  the  trap.  Did  it? 
By  the  neat  post  came  a  half-sheet  of  note-paper,  on  which  was  carefully 
pasted  the  word  "  Ogilvie,"  cut  out  of  the  correspondent's  own  letter. 

A  certain  eminent  American  has  a  second -cousin,  so  it  is  said,  of  the  same 
name  as  his  own.  To  this  accommodating  relative  he  turns  over  all  requests 
for  sentiments  or  signatures.  The  second-cousin  answers  the  letters  and  signs 
his  own  name.  Thus  all  parties  to  the  transaction  are  satisfied.  A  refine- 
ment of  authorial  ingenuity  makes  the  hunter  pay  for  his  autograph.  Kale 
Field,  approached  by  a  fiend,  wrote  in  his  album  the  significant  information 
that  he  could  subscribe  fur  her  periodical  at  four  dollars  a  year.  What  could 
he  do  but  take  the  hint?  Jean  Ingelow,  pestered  to  death  by  importunities, 
finally  made  a  number  of  copiesof  her  favorite  poems,  dated  them,  and  placed 
them  in  the  hands  of  her  American  publishers  to  be  sold  at  two  dollars  apie<^, 
— the  money  to  be  devoted  to  a  charitable  purpose. 

Horace  Greeley,  in  his  "  Recollections  of  a  Busy  Life,"  records  the  &Gt  tluU 
a  gushing  youth  once  wrote  him  to  this  effect : 

Dear  Sir  ;  Among  your  llierary  inasures  yati  have  doubtless  several  autograiJu  of  our 
counlry's  lale  lamenled  poel.  Edgar  A.  Poc,  If  so,  and  you  can  spare  oae,  please  enclose  it 
to  me  and  receive  the  thanks  of  yours  truly. 

Mr.  Greeley  promptly  responded  as  follows  : 

country's  lale  lamented  poet,  Edgar  A.  Pae.  It  is  his  note  of  hand  for  (jo.oo,  with  my  endocse- 
ment  across  the  back.  It  cost  me  exactly  tso-75  (including  protest),  and  you  can  have  it  Ibr 
hair  that  amount.     Yours,  respectfully. 

Mr.  Greeley  feelingly  adds,  "That  autograph,  I  regret  to  say,  remains  on 
my  hands,  and  is  for  sale  at  the  original  price,  despite  the  lapse  of  time  and  the 
depreciation  of  our  currency." 

It  was  on  this  incident  that  Bayard  Taylor  based  the  admirable  parody  of 
Poe  which  appears  in  his  "Diversions  of  the  Echo  Club."  Here  is  a  speci- 
men stanza : 
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WhcD  my  pul>es  like  a  kiidl 

|I>rarel I) 
Danced  <viih  dim  uid  dying  Tayi 
O'er  the  niiD  of  my  dayi, 
O'er  the  dimeli«,  timelew  dayi, 

When  die  fifty,  drawn  ax  chiity. 

Seeming  thrifty,  yet  the  dirty 
Lucre  of  the  market,  was  the  moBi  thai  I  conld  taiie  I 

Ave  Xmperator!  morltutl  te  aalutaut  I  (L.,  "  Hail,  O  Emperor  I  we 

vho  are  about  Co  die  salute  thee  I")    The  ciy  with  which  the  gladiators  in  the 
arena  ackiiowledged  the  presence  of  the  Cssar  before  beginning  their  fights. 

■'  O  Czuc  1  «e  who  aie  about  to  die 
Salute  you  I"  was  the  gladiators'  cry 
In  the  arena,  standing  face  to  face 
With  death  and  with  the  Roman  populace. 

So  sings  Longfellow  in  his  "Morituri  Sain  tarn  us,"  a  poem  recited  at  the 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  class  of  1825  in  Bowdoin  College,  Suetonius,  in 
his  life  of  Claudius,  ch.  xxi.,  relates  how  at  a  gladiatorial  fignt  on  the  Fucine 
Lake,  the  Emperor,  instead  of  the  usual  vaieU  ("  farewell"),  replied,  Aveie  ■vos, 
a  customary  parting  greeting,  which  the  gladiators  insisted  on  taking  in  its 
literal  sense  of  "  Live !"  or  "  Long  life  to  you  !"  and  refused  to  fight  But 
Claudius  urged  and  compelled  them  10  proceed  with  the  show. 

Wellington  and  Napoleon  I    It  is  a  wondetfiil  phenomenon  thai  the  human  mind  can,  at  the 

^ce.     Wellin 

- .,,_ jiiie  in  his  freei 

Napoleon,  every  inch  a  god  I    That  f.. ^r —,  1- i 

high  on  his  alead,  with  eternal  eyes  in  his  marble-like,  imperial  face,  glancine  calm  as  destiny 
on  the  guards  defiling  past — he  was  then  sending  Ibem  10  Russia,  and  the  old  grenadieia 
glanced  up  at  him,  so  terribly  devoted,  so  all-consciously  serious,  so  proud  in  death, — 
Te,  Cziar,  morituri  salutanl. 

Hbime:  Eng-liiA  Fragintnli. 

Axe  to  grind,  An.  This  phrase  has  frequently  been  attributed  to  Benja- 
min Franklin,  but  it  really  belongs  to  Charles  Miner  (1780-1865),  and  occurs 
in  an  essay  entitled  "  Who'll  turn  the  Grindstone  P"  originally  contributed  to 
t'he  WUke-ibarrr  Gleaner,  a  country  newspaper  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
181 1.  The  author  says  that  when  he  was  a  little  boy  he  was  accosted  one  cold 
winter  morning  by  a  man  with  an  axe  on  his  shoulder.  "  My  pretty  boy,"  said 
he,  "  has  your  father  a  grindstone  ?"  "  Yes,  sir,"  said  I.  "  You  are  a  fine  little 
fellow,"  said  he  ;  "  will  you  lei  me  grind  iny  axe  upon  it  ?"  Pleased  by  the 
compliment  of  "fine  little  fellow,"  the  gentleman's  bidding  was  done  by  Che 
boy,  water  being  procured  for  him  and  the  grindstone  kept  In  motion  until  the 
boy's  hands  were  blistered,  the  smiling  gentleman  keeping  up  his  flattery 
meanwhile.  Before  the  grinding  was  done,  the  school-bell  rang,  and  after  the 
axe  had  the  proper  edge  on  it  the  man  ungraciously  exclaimed,  "  Now,  you 
little  rascal,  you've  played  the  truant ;  scud  to  school,  or  you'll  rue  it."  The 
author  says  that  he  felt  very  much  wounded  and  never  forgot  the  incident, 
and  ever  afterward  when  he  saw  one  person  fiattering  another  he  said  to  him- 
self, "  That  man  has  an  axe  to  grind." 

The  essay,  it  will  be  seen,  is  imitated  from  Franklin's  "  Don't  pay  too  much 
for  your  whistle."  To  make  the  analogy  mote  complete,  the  series  to  which 
it  belonged  was  gathered  up  into  a  book  under  the  title  of  "  Essays  from  the 
Deak  of  Poor  Robert  the  Scribe,"  Doylestown,  1815. 
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B. 

B,  the  second  letter  of  the  English  alphabet,  as  it  was  of  the  Phcenician 
and  is  in  most  of  the  alphabets  borrowed  from  the  Phcenieran,  is  the  beta  of 
the  Greeks,  the  betk  of  the  Phceiiicians.     Beth  means  a  "  house." 

Babies  in  the  eyes,  a  common  locution  for  the  reflection  of  one's  self  in 
another's  pupils.     Thus,  Herrick  in  "The  Kiss  :" 

Inasmuch  as  lovers  are  fond  of  gazing  in  one  another's  eyes,  an  obvious 
conceit  suggested  the  phrase  "  to  look"  or  "  to  make  babies  in  the  eyes,"  which 
js  sufficiently  exemplified  in  the  following  passages ; 

Be  sure  when  you  come  into  company  that  you  do  not  stand  stating  ihe  men  b  [he  face  u 
if  you  were  making  baizes  in  iheir  eyes. — Queveco. 

Look  babies  in  your  eyes,  my  pretty  sweet  one. 

Beaumont  AND  Fleichhk:  TTii  Layai  Safy'tcl. 
So  when  thou  saWst  in  nature's  cabinet 
Stella  tbou  straight  look'sl  babies  in  her  eyes. 

SiDHSV:  Attrophtl  and  sum. 

Looking  babies  in  (he  eyes. 

^11^  Tiir  ures  in  our  eves 

ik  ye  by  gaJing  on  each  other's  eyes 

aultiply  your  lovely  selves? 

Shellev:  Prametheui  Unimnd. 
n  Oriental  term  for  a  present  of  money,  a  gratuity,  a  pour- 

y  words,  evea  aolollg  those  ol  foreign  extraction, 
than  thirteen  alternatives.      We  have,  however, 
.ry  now  issuing  (very  deliberately)  from  the  Clarendon  press,  for 
h  is  one  of  the  few  which  enjoy  this  privilege.    Originally  of  Pen 
'    ''     '~    '       pearance  in  Westetn  literature  very  soon  after 


L  of  Shakespeare,  for  in  1625  we  fln<f  "  bacsheese  (as  Ihey  say  in 
------     '     y"  (PoRCHAs;  «&r(««.ii.  1140).     Whether  orm 

It  were  difficult  now  to  determine,  but  a^uredly  for 


eelj-"  (PoRCHAs;  «^(««.  ii.  ij4oJ^     Whether  or  no  the  term  ever  leally 

signified  something  very  different,  la  what  may  be  called  its  most  vulgar  and  aggravating 
sense,  it  is  the  lirst  word  to  greet  the  English  traveller,  and  the  last  to  ring  in  his  eais  as 
he  turns  his  face  homeward.  Probably  no  other  single  vocable  rises  with  such  peniseDt 
frequency  as  this  to  the  lips  of  the  dusky  Oriental.  It  is  like  what  the  malhemaUciaiis  call 
a  constant  quantity,  a  ground  discord  which  underlies  his  every  chord,  a  sort  of  specttBl  diapa- 
son from  which  there  is  tko  escape. — Mrt£titiUaW i  Magatint,  August,  1&91, 

Back-talk,  in  American  slang,  "sass,"  impudence,  the  unwarranted  retort 
of  a  subordinate  to  his  employer,  or  of  an  inferior  to  a  superior. 

"  That's  exactly  what  1  came  here  for  this  evening.  Miss  Mildred." 

The  young  man  laid  aside  his  hat,  cane,  and  gloves. 

"  That's  exactly  what  I  came  for,"  he  repeated,  possessing  himself  of  her  hand.  "I want 
you  for  my  wife." 

"  You  might  have  saved  yourself  the  trouble,  Mr.  Fairball,"  exclaimed  the  girl,  taking  her 
hand  away.     "  1  shall  never  marry  you." 

"  Another  word  of  back-talk  like  that,"  said  the  young  base-ball  umpire,  quietly  hut  firmly 
passing  his  arm  around  her  waist  and  nulling  her  head  down  on  his  shoulder,  "  will  cost  you 
tweoty-five  dollars.  "—C*KafB  Trihfnt. 

Backward,  Lookinf.  The  superstition  of  the  ill  lock  of  looking  back- 
ward, or  returning,  is  a  very  ancient  one,  originating  doubtless  from  the  story 
of  Lot's  wife,  who  "  looked  back  from  behind  him^'  when  he  was  led  by  an 
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angel  outside  the  doomed  City  of  the  Plain.  In  Robert's  "  Oriental  Illustra- 
tions" it  is  stated  to  be  "cotifidered  exceedingly  unfortunate  in  Hindostan  for 
men  or  women  to  look  back  when  they  leave  tlieir  house.  Accordingly,  if  a 
man  goes  out  and  leaves  something  behind  him  which  his  wife  knows  he  will 
want,  she  does  not  call  him  to  turn  or  look  back,  but  takes  or  sends  it  after  him  ; 
and  if  some  great  emergency  obliges  him  to  look  back,  he  will  not  then  pro- 
ceed on  the  business  he  was  about  to  transact."    In  this  Ci '■ 


parallel  between  the  Bible  and  Hesiod  may  be  noted :  "No  man  having  put 
his  hand  to  the  plough  and  looking  back  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God"  {Luki 
XX..  62),  and  "  He  who  is  intent  upon  his  work,  drawing  the  straight  furrow,  never 
looks  back  upon  his  friends,  but  keeps  his  mind  upon  his  work"  {^Works  and 
Days,  ii.  61-62). 

Bacon,  To  save  one's,  a  proverbial  saying,  meaning,  in  Biblical  phrase, 
to  escape  by  the  skin  of  one's  teeth,  to  keep  one's  self  from  harm  by  a  narrow 
margin.  It  is  not  impossible  that  there  is  some  allusion  here  to  the  Dunmow 
flitch  \g.  v.).     A  man  and  his  wife  who  stopped  short  when  on  the  verge  of  a 

auarrel  might  be  said  to  have  just  saved  their  bacon.  An  e([ually  plausible 
erivation  is  suggested  by  a  correspondent  of  Notes  and  Queries,  2d  series,  iv. 
132  :  "  When  a  pig  is  killed,  it  is  the  custom  in  some  of  the  southern  countries 
of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  many  parts  of  England,  to  remove  the  bristles  from 
the  dead  pig's  hide,  not  by  scalding,  butT>y  singeing.  This  is  an  operation 
of  some  nicety ;  for  too  much  singeing  would  spoil  the  bacon.  But  practice 
makes  perfect ;  and  by  the  aid  of  ignited  stubble,  straw,  or  paper  the  object 
is  effected.  The  bristles  are  all  singed  off,  and  the  bacon  remains  intact. 
This  operation  is  in  Portugal  called  chamuscar."  Hence  the  phrase  cheira  a 
chamusco  ("he  smells  of  singeing"),  which  by  extension  was  applied  to  any 
suspected  heretic,  or  to  one  who  was  secretly  a  Jew,  that  is  to  say,  "  to  one  who 
deserved  to  be  burnt,  and  acted  in  a  way  that  was  very  likely  to  lead  to  it" 
(Moraes).  It  readily  follows  that  the  man  might  be  said  to  have  just  saved  his 
bacon  who  had  narrowly  escaped  the  penalty  of  being  burned  alive.  The  only 
fault  with  this  ingenious  theory  is  that  it  lacks  illustrative  examples  to  bridge 
over  the  chasm  between  a  recognized  metaphor  and  a  chartered  proverbial 
saying.  Dr.  Murray  traces  the  use  of  the  expression  in  Enfilish  as  far  back 
as  1691 :  "No,  they'll  conclude  1  do  it  to  save  my  bacon." — SVasils,  i.  5. 
Bui  here  I  say  the  Turks  were  much  mislaken 


Bad  egg,  American  slang  for  a  rascal,  a  black  sheep,  a  person  whose 
reputation  is  odorous. 

There  i>  some  philosophy  in  ihe  remark  thai  a  man  may  be  a  bad  egg,  and  yei  noi  be  a 
nuisance  uslil  he  is  bio't.e.~^pBrliHg  Timts. 

Bag.  Both  as  a  verb  and  as  a  noun  this  word  is  put  to  many  strange  uses  in 
current  slang.  As  a  verb  it  may  mean  to  secure,  to  obtain  (an  extension  of 
the  sporting  phrase,  meaning  lo  put  or  enclose  game  in  a  bag),  and  hence  10 
steal,  to  capture.  In  sailors'  and  printers'  slang,  bag  as  a  noun  means  a  pot 
of  beer,  and  to  get  one's  head  in  a  bag  is  to  drink.  Other  phrases  in  common 
colloquial  use  are  to  give  the  bag  or  sack,  meaning  to  dismiss  from  one's 
service  ;  to  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag ;  to  give  one  the  bag  to  hold, — to 
leave  him  in  the  lurch, — and  to  put  one  in  a  bag,  which  latter  phrase  Fuller 
thus  explains  :  "They  [the  Welsh]  had  a  kind  of  plaie  wherein  the  stronger 
who  prevailed  put  Ihe  weaker  into  a  sack  ;  and  hence  we  have  borrowed  our 
Er)gliah  by-word,  to  express  such  betwixt  whom  there  is  apparent  odds  of 
Strength !  He  is  able  to  put  him  up  in  abagge." — tVorthies:  Cardigan,  ii.  579, 
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Baggage -8 maBtaer,  in  American  slang,  a  name  humOToosly  given  to  a 
railway  porter,  because  of  his  recitless  way  of  handling  luggage,  also  to  a 
thief  who  hangs  about  railway-stations  waiting  for  a  chance  to  Meal  the 
luggage. 

Fashionabl.  people  who  have  sp=nl  Ihc  summer  M  the  watehiiK-pkce*  or  at  the  ua-tid*. 
but  have  no*  relumed  lo  ihe  cities,  asserl  thai  the  baggie-smasher  has  become  more  de- 
structive than  ever.    I'be  baggage-smasher  is  indeed  a  terror.     In  fact,  there  are  two  of  thtm : 

to  dtiTe  piles  in  a  governmenl  breakwater  and  the  one  who  loilers  around  the  dipftl  walching 
for  his  cSance  lo  shatter  your  baggage.  The  d*p6i  baggage-man  is  the  most  culpable  of  the 
two  species.  In  hie  long  and  dark  career  at  smashing  uunks  he  ha^  evidently  knocked  the 
hoops  off  his  conscience,  and  there  is  no  remorse  brave,  foolish,  or  reckless  enough  to  tackle 
bis  heari-stiings  and  play  on  them.— YViaj  St/ltHss,  November  3, 1SS8, 

Bakei,  To  spell.  To  attempt  a  difficult  task.  In  the  old  spelling-booka 
baker  was  the  tir^t  word  of  two  syllables,  and  seemed  an  almost  irisupenble 
obstacle  to  the  child  who  had  encountered  only  words  of  one  ay  liable. 

If  an  old  man  will  marry  a  young  viTe,  why,  then — why,  thcD— wtiy,  thea — he  must  apell 
baker. — LoMiitBl.l.ow ;  Niiii  England  Tragcdtis. 

Ba.kei'B  Dozen.  Thirteen.  The  phrase  is  often  used  colloquially  for  good 
measure  running  over.  In  medijeval  limes  bakers  were  kept  rigidly  under 
the  eye  of  the  law,  their  vocation  being  one  on  which  the  public  health  and 
prosperity  largely  depended.  From  Che  time  of  King  John,  their  profits  were 
regulated  by  enactment,  due  allowance  being  made  for  labor,  cost  of  fuel  and 
raw  material,  wear  and  tear  of  the  oven,  services  of  assistants,  and  expenses 
attending  the  sale.  Stringent  penalties,  changed  by  a  law  of  Edward  II.  from 
heavy  fines  to  the  pillory,  were  inflicted  for  oiTences  against  the  required  weight 
or  quality  of  loaves.  Hence  there  grew  up  a  precatitionary  custom  for  bakers 
to  give  a  surplus  loaf,  called  the  in-bread  or  the  vantage-loaf,  to  all  purchasers 
of  a  dozen.  To  a  dozen  of  rolls  fourteen  were  allowed.  This  custom  is  still 
kept  up  in  certain  parts  of  Scotland.  And  in  the  wholesale  book-trade  in 
England  to  this  day  a  publisher's  dozen  is  thirteen  copies.  Henry  Hudson, 
when  he  discovered  the  bay  which  bears  his  name  (1610),  gave  to  a  cluster  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen  islands  on    "  '  '  r  ■,.  ,     ■    -^ 

these  were  given  in  D'Anville's 
du  Boul anger." 


Id  this 


All  for  a  shilling,  and  thrive  well  and  live. 

Tavloh  thb  Water  Poet  :   TravtU  b/  Taielv  Ptnci. 


dialogues,  but  they  are  as  the  advantage  toaf  of  bread  in  the  beer's  dozen. 

Margaret,  Duchbss  ov  Newcastu  :  Naturt't  Piclmrt  (1656). 

Balaam,  a  bit  of  journalistic  slang  which  was  popularized  \n  Siackvxiofs 
Magazine  in  the  days  of  Christopher  North,  is  defined  by  Lockhart  as  "  the 
cant  name  for  asinine  paragraphs  about  monstrous  productions  of  nature  and 
the  like,  kept  standing  in  type  to  be  used  whenever  the  real  news  0/  the 
day  leave  an  awkward  space  that  must  be  tilled  up  somehow."  {Lift  e/Scott, 
Ixx.  62a  (1842).)  Of  course  it  is  an  allusion  to  Numbers  xxii.  30,  where 
Balaam's  ass  spoke  "  with  man's  voice."  A  balaam's  box  was  a  receptacle 
for  old  jokes,  anecdotes,  and  other  chestnuts  which  were  editorially  used  to 
fill  up  sjiacc.  It  now  survives  in  the  sense  of  a  waste-basket  for  rejected 
manuscripts. 

An  essay  for  the  Edinbureh  Erview  in  ■'  the  old  unpolluted  Enellsh  lansuan"  would 
have  been  consigned  by  the  ectitm  to  his  Balaam  basket.— Hall  :  MsJin  E^ak. 

Bald-headed  Rovr,  in  America,  a  humorous  colloquialism  for  the  front 

seats  of  the  orchestra  or  parquet  (the  English  pit)  in  theatres,  so  named  by 
the  fun-niakcts  of  the  press,  who  as>uine  that  such  seats  are  always  taken  bj 
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old  or  middle-aged  respectability,  anrioas  to  get  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
favorites  of  the  foot-lights.  It  is  a  part  of  the  assumption  that  the  favorites 
in  their  turn  reserve  their  choicest  smiles  for  these  ancient  admirers.  Dr. 
Wm.  Hammond,  in  a  semi-jocose  essay,  "Will  the  coming  man  be  bald?" 
(FOrum,  No.  i),  makes  indirect  allusion  to  this  popular  fancy  :  "The  principle 
of  natural  selection,  though  up  to  this  time  an  insignilicant  influence  in  causing 
baldness,  is  beginning  to  add  its  great  force  to  the  accomplishment  of  what 
is  evidently  an  object  of  nature.  Women,  who  in  general,  even  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  present  generation,  did  not  take  kindly  to  bald-headed  men, 
are  gradually  overcoming  their  prejudices,  and  see  in  the  bare  head  an  element 
of  manly  beauty.  Should  this  tendency  become  wide-spread,  the  days  of  hair 
on  the  head  of  men  are  numbered,  and  a  few  hundred  years  will  see  the  end. 
Some  nations,  however,  will  reach  this  stage  of  development  sooner  than 
others.  If  we  may  judge  from  present  appearances,  and  from  our  knowledge 
of  his  advance  in  other  directions,  the  American  will  distance  all  competitors 
in  this  race." 

Ballads.  Andrew  Fletcher  of  Sattoun  is  remembered  in  literature  by  a 
single  phrase,  and  that  phrase  is  not  his  own.  Writing  to  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose,  he  says,  "  I  knew  a  very  wise  man  that  believed  that  if  a  man 
were  permitted  to  make  all  the  ballads  he  need  not  care  who  should  make 
the  laws  of  a  nation."  Much  ingenious  conjecture  has  been  wasted  upon  the 
identity  of  the  wise  man.  As  good  a  guess  as  any  names  John  Selden,  who  was 
a  friend  and  contemporary  of  Fletcher's. 

The  French  proverb,  "France  is  an  absolute  monarchy  tempered  by 
songs,"  emphasizes  the  important  part  which  po]>ular  poetry  may  play  in 
political  matters.  And  beaumarchais's  phrase,  "  Tout  finit  par  des  chansons" 
("  Everything  ends  with  songs,"  Mariage  de  Figaro),  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  not  only  do  the  French  people  find  subjects  for  mirth  in  the  most  serious 
things,  but  also  that  the  songs  in  which  they  embody  their  mirth  may  have  a 
grave  significance.  The  truth  of  this  was  well  exemplified  when  Soubise 
announced  his  defeat  at  Rossbach,  in  1757,  by  writing  to  Louis  XV.,  "The 
rout  of  your  army  is  complete.  1  cannot  say  how  many  of  your  officers  have 
been  killed,  captured,  or  lost"  The  letter  was  greeted  with  a  shout  of 
laughter.    Here  is  one  of  the  songs ; 

Soubise  dil,  La  lanleme  i  |a  main, 

Efle  eiait  li  pounant  hier  msiin. 
Me  I'a-t-on  prise,  au  I'aurais-je  egartel 

(Soubise,  lantern  in  hand,  cries,  "I  can't  find  out  where  the  devil  my 
army  is.  Yet  it  was  here  yesterday  morning.  Has  it  been  t^eii  from  me,  or 
have  I  mislaid  it  ?"} 

Duruy,  in  his  comment  on  this  incident,  says,  "The  judge  most  to  be  feared 
then  was  not  the  king,  it  was  the  public,  upon  whom  everything  began  to 
depend,  and  who  punished  the  incapacity  of  generals  and  the  mistakes  of 
ministers  with  biting  satires." — History  of  France,  ii.  453, 

Bkllooaing,  an  American  slang  term  of  no  wide  popularity,  meaning  ex- 
SKgerating,  indulging  in  buncombe,  pulling  the  long  bow.  The  origin  of  the 
phrase  is  attributed  to  a  Yankee  who  boasted  that  he  had  fought  a  duel  in  a 
balloon  and  brought  down  his  adversary,  balloon  and  all.  Yet  just  such  a  due) 
was  actually  fought  in  Paris  in  1808.  A  M.  dc  Grandpr^  and  a  M.  le  Pique, 
having  quarrelled  about  a  lady,  agreed  to  have  it  out  in  balloons,  each  party  i[> 
fire  at  the  other'*  balloon  and  try  to  bring  it  down.  A  month  was  consumed 
in  preparing  the  balloons,  exactly  similar  in  siie  and  shape  ;  and  on  a  fine  day 
the  principals  and  their  seconds  ascended  from  the  Tuileries  Garden,  armed 
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with  blunderbusses.  When  they  were  about  half  a  mile  op,  and  some  eiKhtv 
yards  apart,  the  signal  was  given,  and  M,  le  Pique  missed.  M,  de  Grandpr*, 
however,  made  a  successful  shot,  and  his  opponcDt's  balloon  went  down  with 
tremendous  rapidity,  both  principal  and  second  being  instantly  killed, — much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  spectators. 

Banbury  saint,  a  rigid,  puritanical  hypocrite.  Even  before  the  Puritaa 
era,  Banbury  seems  to  have  been  noted  for  the  Phariseeism  of  its  inhabi- 
tants,  so  that,  according  to  a  popular  saying,  men  were  in  the  habit  of  hanging 
their  cats  on  Monday  for  catching  mice  on  Sunday.  In  proof  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  phrase,  Dr.  Murray  cites  from  a  letter  addressed  by  Latimer  to  Henry 
VIII,,  about  1528,  the  expression,  "Their  laws,  customs,  ceremonies,  and 
Banbury  glosses."  Banbury  cheese  was  a  poor,  ihin  cheese.  Thus,  Shake- 
speare, in  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  Act  i.  Sc.  1.,  makes  Bardolph  com- 
pare Slender  lo  a  Banbury  cheese,  in  ridicule  of  his  eponymic  slenderness. 

BaiiyaH'  or  Banian -days,  a  nauiical  phrase  applied  to  those  days  on  which 
sailors  are  allowed  no  flesh  meat.  The  Banians  are  a  caste  of  Hindoo  traders 
who  entirely  abstain  from  animal  food.  But  it  is  also  suggested  that  the  term 
arises  from  those  sanitary  arrangements  in  tropical  climates  which  counsel  the 
substitution  of  banyans  and  other  fruit  on  very  hot  days. 

They  loLd  me  tbal  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  the  ship's  company  had  no 
aUowance  of  meat,  and  that  these  meagre  days  were  called  Banyan-days,  the  reason  of  vhich 
they  did  not  know,  but  I  have  since  learned  they  lake  iheir  denomination  from  a  sect  of  devo- 
tees in  some  pans  of  the  East  Indies,  who  nevec  taste  Hesh. — Suollstt:  Radtrick  Rmdam, 
ch.  XXV. 

sickly  season  for  you  into  the  bargain  I — 

Barking  Up  the 'wrong  tree,  an  American  locution  applied  to  one  who 
is  at  fault  in  his  purpose  or  in  the  means  to  attain  it.  An  allusion  to  the  mistake 
made  by  dogs  when  they  fancy  they  have  "  treed"  the  game,  which  has  really 
escaped  by  leaping  from  one  tree  lo  another. 

Professor  Rose,  who  bit  this  town  last  sprinE,  Is  around  calling  us  a  fugitive  from  jusdce, 
andaskingwhyihe  police  doti't  do  Bomethiag.  Geaily,  Professor.  When  we  left  Xeni»,0.,lho 
sheriff  patted  us  on  the  back  and  lent  ua  halTa  dollar.  We  are  the  only  man  in  this  town  who 
doesn't  luni  pale  when  the  stage  comes  >□,  and  the  only  one  who  doesn't  break  for  the  sage- 
brush when  It  is  announced  that  the  United  States  Marshal  is  here.  We  ain't  rich  or  pretty, 
but  we  are  good,  and  the  Professor  is  barking  up  the  wrong  tree. —  Tht  Arixona  Xitttr.m 
Dilrsit  Fm  Prist,  October,  1888. 

Bail,  a  slangy  abbreviation  of  the  word  barrel,  meaning  a  barrel  of  money. 
In  the  spring  of  1876,  when  the  Democratic  party  was  selecting  its  delegates 
to  the  National  Convention  which  subsequently  nominated  Samuel  J.  Tilden 
for  the  Presidency,  the  Globe  Democrat  of  St  Louis  alluded  to  that  gentleman 
as  the  candidate  with  a  bar'l,  meaning  that  he  was  able  and  willing  to  spend 
large  sums  to  influence  his  election.  The  phrase  was  caught  up  all  over  the 
country,  and  bar'l  became  synonymous  with  wealth  in  (he  case  of  a  political 
candidate. 


Barnacle  goose,  a  species  of  maritime  goose,  known  also  as  the  Solan  or 
Brant  goose,  and  anciently  called  aves  Hibernics  ("Irish  birds"),  or,  in  the 
diminutive,  HiberniculEC.  The  dropping  of  the  first  syllable  of  the  latter 
word  converted  them  into  Uerniculie,  and  at  this  etymological  stage  their 
name  was  easily  confounded  with  that  of  the  bivalves  known  as  Bernaculse, 
or  barnacles.  Hence  arose  the  myth  that  the  goose  was  sprung  from  the 
barnacle,  an  extraordinary  instance  of  the  power  of  etymology.  So  early  as 
the  tivetfth  century,  Gitatdus  Cambrensis  says,  in  nis  "Topography  of 
Ireland," — 
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ler,  and  product     

they  hang  down  by  their  bi 


_ ._  .  jd  atlaclied  to  the  timber,  surrounded  by  slidls.  in  order  to  glow  more  freely.  Having 
thus,  in  prccess  of  time,  been  clothed  with  a  strong  coal  of  Teathers,  they  eithet  (all  into  the 
water  or  fly  freely  away  into  the  air.  They  derive  their  food  and  growth  from  the  sap  of  the 
wood,  or  die  sea,  by  a  secret  and  most  wonderful  process  uf  alimentation.     I  have  frequently, 

the  sea-shore  from  a  piece  of  timber,  enclosed  in  shells  and  already  formed.  They  do  not 
breed  and  lay  eggs  like  other  birds,  nor  do  they  ever  hatch  any  eggs,  nor  do  they  build  nests 
in  any  comer  irf  the  earth.  Hence  bishops  and  clergymen  in  some  pan*  of  Ireland  do  not 
ictupl*  to  dine  off  these  birds  at  time  of  fasting,  because  they  are  not  tiesh  or  bom  of  flesh. 

On  this  he  indulges  in  a  little  medixval  speculation  : 

Bui  these  are  thus  drawn  into  sin,  for,  if  a  man  during  Lent  had  dined  off  Adam,  our  first 
that  wtiichisfleib. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  call  into  auestion  Giraldus's  truthfulness,  especially  as 
his  testimony  is  cojitirmed  by  Hoiinshed  and  other  witnesses  of  repute.  The 
barnacle  shellfish  do  attach  themselves  in  great  numbers  to  any  floating 
wreck  01  log,  and  their  byssus  or  beard  protruding  to  an  extraordinary  length 
through  the  opening  of  the  shell  bears  a  not  remote  resemblance  to  the  pin- 
ions of  a  fledgling  bird,  while  the  process  by  which  they  attach  themselves  to 
the  timber  suggests  a  beak.  These  (acts,  with  the  similarity  of  name,  sug- 
gested their  eventual  development  into  the  geese  which  frequent  the  coast  in 
incredible  numbers,  and  whose  nests,  built  in  remote  and  inaccessible  rocks, 
were  rarely  revealed  to  human  search. 

Bath.     Oo  to  Batb  is  a  popular  locution  meaning,  Vou  are  crazy,  you  are 
talking  nonsense, — in  allusion  to  the  fact  that  physicians  ordered  invalids  and 
the  insane  to  go  to  Bath,  to  drink  the  medicinal  waters  there.     Baih  was  a 
famous  resort  from  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.    The  miscellaneous 
character  of  the  crowds  who  flocked  there  seems  to  have  excited  the  scorn  of 
the  Earl  of  Kochesler,  who  thus  describes  the  place  : 
There  is  a  place,  adown  a  gloomy  vale. 
Where  burdened  nature  lays  her  nasty  tail ; 
Ten  thousand  pilgrims  thither  do  resort, 

Bath  brick,  Bath  buns,  and  Bath  chairs  are  all  well  known.  But,  strangest 
of  all,  Bath  has  provided  the  vocabulary  of  French  argot  with  the  adjective 
bath  or  bate,  =  A  I,  or  first-class,  used  in  phrases,  "c 'est  bien  balh,"  etc. 
Towards  i848note-pa|>er  of  a  superior  quality  made  in  Bath  was  hawked  about 
Paris  streets  at  a  low  price.  Hence  Rafter  Balh  became  synonymous  with 
excellent  paper.  Eventually  the  qualifymg  clause  alone  remained  and  received 
a  general  applicadon. 

Batb  of  Blood,  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  massacre  of  the  Hugue- 
nots at  Vassy,  in  France  (1562),  at  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  also 
to  the  murder,  in  1520,  of  seventy  Swedish  nobles  of  Stockholm  by  command 
of  Christian  II.  of  Denmark. 

Bathos.  This  word,  in  Ihe  sense  which  has  now  excluded  all  others, — that  of 
an  anticlimax,  a  luditn'ous  descent  from  the  elevated  to  the  commonplace, — 
was  first  made  English  by  Pope,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry. 
He  informs  the  reader  that  ihe  essay  is  to  be  styled  irrpi  ^uflotir,  "  Concerning 
Depth,"  as  a  foil  to  Longinus's  wepJ  ^ovi,  "Concerning  Height," — i.t.,  the 
Sublime.  "  For  true  it  is,  that  while  a  plain  and  direct  road  is  paved  to  their 
(fVkic  or  sublime,  no  track  has  been  yet  chalked  out  to  arrive  at  our  (Jdtfor  or 
profound;  wherefore,  considering,  with  no  small  grief,  how  many  promising 

feniuses  of  this  age  are  wandering  (as  I  may  say)  in  the  dark  without  a  guide, 
have  undertaken  this  arduous  but  necessary  task  to  lead  ihem  as  it  were  l^ 
/ 
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the  hand,  and  step  by  step  the  gentle  down-hill  way  to  the  bathos ;  the  bottom, 
the  end,  the  central  point,  the  non  plus  ultra  of  true  modern  (Kiesy  I" 

He  collected  a  number  of  amusing  instances  of  the  "  an  of  sinking,"  u 

practised  by  his  conteiJiporaries.     These  are  as  good  as  any: 

And  ihou,  Dalhousy,  ihe  great  god  of  War, 
Lieutcnaat-colonel  to  the  Earl  of  Mar. 

Behold  a  scfne  of  misery  and  woe ; 
Here  Argtis  soon  mrghl  weep  himself  qoile  blind, 
£ven  though  he  had  Briareiu'  huncked  band* 
To  wipe  hiJ  hundred  eyei. 

The  obicureness  oT  her  birtb 
Canno.  wlipw  the  lustre  of  her  eyes 
Which  make  her  all  one  light. 

Thbubalb:  Thi  Dimbli  Falttkead. 

The  lord)  above  are  hungry  and  talk  hig. 

The  last  quoted  is  Nat  Lee's  figurative  description  of  thunder.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  first  of  these  is  an  unmistakable  bit  of  the  true  bathos.  Pope 
gives  no  credit  for  either  this  or  Che  second  one,  and  it  is  shrewdly  suspected 
that  he  wrote  both  of  them  himself,  possibly  in  jest  for  Che  purpose  of  using 
them  in  this  burlesque,  but  mure  probably  in  all  serious  earnest  in  his  juvenile 
epic  of  "Alcander,"  which  he  was  too  wise  ever  to  publish  as  a  whole, 

Horace  Smith,  in  his  "  Tin  Trumpet,"  gives  two  stories  that  may  appro- 
priately be  quoted ; 

Of  the  written  Bathos,  an  ainusiag  bslance  Is  afforded  >□  the  publisbed  tour  of  a  lady  who 

crossing  in  the  steamboat  from  Dover  to  Calais,  her  ladyship  says,  "  In  spile  of  Ihe  most 
earnest  solicitations  to  the  contrary,  in  which  the  captain  eagerly  joined,  1  firmly  peniMcd  in 
remajniDg  upoa  deck,  although  the  tempest  had  now  intreased  to  such  a  frightful  huiricane 
that  it  was  not  without  great  difHculty  1  could  hold  up  my  parasol  I" 

As  a  worthy  companion  to  this  little  moreeau,  we  copy  the  following  affecting  adrertise- 

ment  from  a  London  newspaper:  "If  this  shonld    meet  Ihe    eye  of  Emma  D ,  who 

absented  herself  last  Wednesday  from  her  (alher'a  house,  she  is  implored  to  return,  when  she 
will  be  received  wilb  tiadiminisned  affection  by  her  almost  bean-broken  parents.  If  nothing 
can  persuade  her  to  listen  to  their  joint  appeal, — ahould  she  be  determined  to  bring  iheir  gray 

totally  lost  to  all  sense  of  propriety, 
tbe  kev  of  the  teA-caddv.  ' 


It  she  will,  without  a  moment's  fiutber  delay,  send  back  the  key  of  the  tea-caildy. 

There  is  merit  in  the  rapturous  exclamation  of  the  Frenchman,  "  Superbe  I 

!c_    ,  J  jjj  gj,Q^[^  pretty  well  \"   But  of  all  foreigners  the  East  Indians  are 

)  to  this  form  of  sinking.     The  following  request  for  a  holiday  is 


magnifique  !  in  short,  pretty  well  I"   But  of  all  foreigners  the  East  Indians 
most  given  to  this  form  of  sinking.     The  following  request  for  a  holidij  _ 
from  a  native  clerk  in  India  r  "  Most  Exalted  Sir,— It  is  with  most  habitually 


devout  expressions  of  my  sensitive  respect  that  I  approach  the  clemency  of 
your  masterful  position  with  the  self- dispraising  utterance  of  my  esteem,  and 
the  also  forgotten -by- myself  assurance  that  in  my  own  mind  I  shall  be  freed 
from  the  assumption  that  1  am  asking  unpardonable  donations  if  I  assert  that 
I  desire  a  short  respite  from  my  exertions  ;  indeed,  a  fortnight's  holiday,  as  I 
am  suffering  from  three  boils,  as  per  margin.  I  have  the  honorable  delight  of 
subscribing  myself  your  exalted  reverence's  servitor.  (Signed)  Jonabol  Pan- 
jamjaub."  In  addition  to  the  regalement  of  the  ear  from  the  charm  of  style 
to  his  communication,  the  eye  is  gratified  by  a  rough  but  graphic  illustration 
of  the  three  boils. 

Courts  of  law  freq^uently  offer  excellent  examples,  especially  the  infcriot 
tribunals,  whose  magistrates  feel  most  keenly  the  glory  of  a  Bttle  brief  au- 
thority. A  famous  story  is  that  of  the  London  "beak"  who  made  this  tre- 
mendous appeal  to  a  witness  about  to  take  the  oath  :  "  Rememlier  that  the 
eyes  of  God  and  of  Her  Majesty's  police  court  are  upon  you,"  Equally  famous 
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Is  the  exordium  of  another  justice's  charge  to  a  jury  in  a  case  of  larceny: 
"For  forty  centuries  the  thunders  of  Sinai  have  echoed  through  the  world, 
Thou  shalt  not  steal.  This  is  also  a  principle  of  the  common  law  and  a  rule 
of  equity."  Almost  aa  delightful,  though  ex|iressed  without  the  same  literary 
skill,  is  the  sentence  of  a  piesident  at  a  court-martial :  "  Prisoner,  not  only 
have  you  committed  murder,  but  you  have  run  a  bayonet  through  the  breeches 
of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  uniforms."  Perhaps,  however,  the  beat  of  all  such 
judicial  utterances  is  that  ascribed  to  a  rural  justice  of  the  peace  :  "  Prisoner, 
a  bountiful  Providence  has  endowed  you  with  health  and  strength,  instead  of 
which  you  go  about  the  country  stealing  hens." 

Beans.  In  America  a  fondness  for  pork  and  beans  is  held  to  be  a  distin- 
guishing Itait  of  the  New-Englander,  and  especially  the  Bostoner.  Boston 
baked  ^ans  is  the  name  given  to  a  special  preparation  which  is  indeed  found 
in  its  highest  stage  of  perfection  in  the  New  England  Athens.  Hence  "to 
know  beans" — a  sly  hit  at  Boston's  claims  to  superior  culture — means  to  be 
very  smart,  spry,  or  shrewd.  Undoubtedly  (he  success  of  the  phrase  has  been 
influenced  by  the  analogous  English  expression,  "To  know  how  many  blut 
beans  make  live  white  ones."  This  is  ' 
form  of  a  question,  the  answer  being  " 

Fev  men  who  better  luie*  bow  many  blue  beans  it  takes  to  ou 
Tedd. 

•'  Three  blue  beans  in  a  blue  bladder"  is  an  absurd  phra 
used  to  characterize  a  noisy  rattlepale.     The  most  probable  derivation  is  from 
a  jester's  bladder  with  beans  or  peas  in  it : 

They  say 
That  putting  all  bis  words  together, 
Tis  three  blue  beaiii  in  a  blue  bladder. 

Bean,  in  poker  lingo,  is  often  used  as  a  synonyme  for  a  chip.  It  has  also 
meant  a  guinea  in  England,  and  a  five-dollar  gold-piece  in  America,  probably 
from  the  French  6ifn,  used  in  old  C3.nl  as  a  synonyme  for  property  or  money. 

Bear  and  Bull.  In  the  terminology  of  the  stock  exchange,  the  former 
means  one  who  speculates  on  a  fall,  as  the  latter  on  a  rise,  in  stocks.  The 
commonly  accepted  derivation  used  to  be  that  bears  claw  or  pull  the  stock 
down,  while  bulls  toss  it  up.  But  this  is  a  mere  guess.  It  has  been  shown 
pretty  conclusively  thai  bear  has  an  origin  very  remote  from  its  present  appli- 
cation. Originally  the  phrase  ran  "  to  sell  the  bear-skin  before  one  has  caught 
the  bear,"  and  was  applied  to  all  transactions  on  the  stock  exchange  or  else- 
where where  there  was  no  immediate  transfer  of  goods,  but  only  a  payment  to  be 
made  at  some  future  period  by  one  party  or  the  other,  according  as  the  goods 
had  advanced  or  receded  in  price.  The  separation  of  the  term  from  the  rest  of 
the  phrase  and  its  eventual  application  only  to  that  party  who  profited  by  a 
fall  were  very  gradual.  In  1719  we  have  from  the  "Anatomy  of  'Change 
Alley,"  "Those  who  buy  Exchange  Alley  bargains  are  styled  buyers  of  bear- 
skina,"  and  the  1778  edition  of  Bailey's  Dictionary  informs  us  that  "  to  sell  a 
hear"  is  "to  sell  what  one  hath  not."  Yet  in  1744  we  find  an  allusion  in  the 
London  Maeatineto  "  bulls  and  bears,"  and  in  1774  these  terms  are  defined 
in  their  modern  sense  by  George  Colman  t 

My  young  muter  is  the  bull,  nod  Sir  Chari 
■    'ieupactL™l)i 


^Buiimii, 


X  l)UBdred  by  this  lime  :  but,  Uckaday,  sir,  it 


Bear-leader,  one  who  leads  about  a  dancing  bear  for  public  exhibition  ; 
hence,  in  English  slang,  a  ^etious  term  for  a  discreet  person  in  charge  of 
ft  youth,  a  tutor  or  travelling-companion  of  a  young  gentleman  or  nobleman, 
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employed  by  the  parenta  to  watch  over  him.  'When  Johnson  in  hfa  old  m 
visited  Scotland  in  company  with  James  Boawell,  the  latter  was  styled  the 
Bear-leader  by  the  wits  of  Edinburgh,  The  point  of  the  joke  was  emphaaiied 
by  the  fact  that  Johnson  was  commonly  known  as  Ursa  Major.  Henry  Er- 
skine,  to  whom  Boswell  had  introduced  the  great  man,  quietly  slipped  a  guinea 
into  the  Bear-leader's  hand,  saying,  "  Take  that,  my  good  man ;  that's  for  a 
sight  of  your  bear." 

And  as  I  almosl  wanttd  bread. 

To  see  the  bmle  perform  ^is  dance. 
Through  Holland,  Ilaly.  and  France 


They  pounced  upon  the  stray  nobility,  and  seized  young  lords  iravelline  with  their  bear- 
leaders.—Thackeray  ;  Bonk  ^  Sttsbi,  ch.  vii. 

Bears  ?  Are  you  there  'with  your,  a  common  English  greeting,  ex- 
pressing surprise  rather  than  welcome.  Joe  Miller  explains  it  as  the  exclama- 
tion made  by  a  church-goer  who,  disgusted  with  a  sermon  on  Elisha  and  the 
bears,  went  next  Sunday  to  another  church,  only  to  be  confronted  by  the  same 
preacher  and  the  same  sermon.  The  expression  was  very  common  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

anon  cry  out,  Esl^s-vous  Ed  avec  vos  ours  F  which  is  ridiculous  in  any  other  bnguage  but  Eag- 
lish.— James  Howbl  ;  lastrtutiiMt/et  Fiitrai„i  TraviU,  Set.  3. 

"  Marry  come  up — are  you  there  with  your  bearsi"  muliered  the  dragon. — Scott:  Tkt 
Abbot,  XV. 

Bears,  Bring  on  your,  a  common  American  challenge  or  defiance,  the 
story  running  that  a  small  boy  in  the  wild  West,  having  been  much  impressed 
with  the  story  of  Elisha  and  the  bears,  drew  a  Ijead  on  the  next  bald-headed 
gentleman  who  passed  the  family  log  cabin,  and  shouted  out,  "  Go  up,  thou 
baid  head  .'     Now  bring  on  your  bears  .'" 

Beat  the  dog  before  the  lioD,  an  old  English  proverb,  whose  exact 
counterpart  is  found  in  the  French  "  Battre  le  chien  devant  !e  lion,"  meaning 
to  punish  an  inferior  person  in  the  presence  and  to  the  terror  of  a  great  one. — 
Cotgravfs  French  Dictionary,  s.  v.  Battre. 

And  for  to  maken  other  be  war  by  me. 
As  by  the  whelp  chastised  is  the  leoun. 

Chaucer  :  Sfuirt't  Tatt,  Pan  ii, 
A  punishment  more  in  policy  than  in  malice ;  even  so  as  one  would  beat  bis  offenceless  dos 
to  rrigbi  an  imperious  lion.— O/AW/a,  ii.  3, 175. 

Beati  pOBsidentea  (L.,"  Blessed  are  those  in  possession"),  the  popular  con- 
densation of  an  ancient  legal  maxim,  "  Beaii  in  jure  censentur  possidentes," 
which  finds  its  English  equivalent  in  the  familiar  proverb,  "  Possession  is  nhie 
points  of  the  law.''  Buchmann  plausibly  suggests  that  the  phrase  may  have 
been  developed  through  a  spirit  of  contradiction  from  the  lines  in  Horace : 

Recle  beatum.— Ofl!fJ,  iv.  9,  «5. 
("Not  him  who  possesses  many  things  can  you  rightly  call  happy.") 
This  phrase  was  one  of  the  few  scraps  of  Lathi  known  to  Frederick  the 
Great.  Therefore  it  was  all  the  more  effective  in  the  mouth  of  Bismarck,  the 
real  successor  of  Frederick  the  Great,  when  in  1877  he  ofTered  himself  as  the 
mediator  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  defining  his  position  as  "the  honest 
broker  who  really  wanted  to  do  effective  business."    After  the  signing  of  the 
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Sreliminary  treaty  of  San  Stelano,  and  just  before  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
isinarck  announced  that  apart  from  the  commercial  freedom  of  the  Darda- 
nelles, and  a  humanitarian  solicitjde  fur  the  lot  of  the  Christians  in  Turkey, 
"  Germany  had  no  material  interest  in  the  Eastern  question,  except  indeed  her 
interest  in  preventing  the  ou(break  of  a  general  quarrel  over  the  distribution 
of  the  spoil,  which  Russia  might  provoke  by  replyijig  to  Europe  with  a  beati 
posside»tes." 

Beating  the  Bounds,  a  curious  custom  annually  observed  (either  on  Holy 
Thursday  or  on  Ascension  Day)  in  certain  parishes  of  London,  when  the 
workhouse  boys,  under  the  conduct  of  a  beadle  or  other  oliicer,  walk  through 
the  parish  from  end  to  end,  striking  the  boundaries  with  willow  wands  which 
they  carry  in  their  hands.  This  is  a  survival  from  the  period  before  ma|»,  when 
apprentices,  school-children,  and  other  parish  lads  were  all  marched  out  (u 
learn  an  object-) ess ui)  in  this  way.  It  is  now  abandoned  to  the  workhouse 
boya  here  and  there,  and  is  looked  upon  as  a  holiday  o 

Beauty  is  onljr  skin-deep,  a  common  saying  that  ii 
may  be  found  in  the  proverbial  lore  of  all  countries, 
the  old  Fathers,  who  loved  to  carry  out  the  proposiiioi 
detail  that  would  revolt  the  squeamish  stomach  of  to-day.  Here  is  one  of 
the  least  unpleasant  examples,  but  even  this  is  slightly  bowdlerized  ;  "  When 
thou  seest  a  fair  and  beautiful   person,  a  brave   Bonaroba  wringing  thy 

sou!  and  increasing  thy  concupiscence,  bethink  thee  that  it  is  but  earth  ihou 
lovest,  a  mere  excrement  which  so  vexeth  thee  that  thou  so  admirest,  and  thy 
raging  soul  will  be  at  rest.  Take  her  skin  Irom  her  face,  and  thou  shalt  see 
all  loathsomeness  under  it,  that  beauty  is  a  superficial  skin  and  bones,  nerve, 
sinews."  (Chkvsostom.I  In  general  literature  the  following  are  early  examples 
of  its  use.  In  "The  Nosegay,"  by  Thomas  Becon  (Parker  Society  Edition, 
p.  203),  occurs  the  passage,  "And  to  say  the  truth,  is  beauty  any  other  thing 
than,  as  Ludovicus  Vives  saith.  '  as  \sic\  little  skin  well  colored  ?  If  the  in- 
ward parts,'  saith  he,  'could  be  seen,  how  great  filthiness  would  there  appear, 
even  in  the  most  beautiful  person  !' "  The  passage  from  Ludovicus  Vives  is, 
"  In  corpora  ipso  quid  forma  est  ?  nempe  cuticula  bene  cohrata"  eta  (Lod, 
Vivis.  VaienL  Op., "  Introd.  ad  Sap.,"  61,  torn.  ii.  cols.  72-3,  Basil.,  I555-)  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury,  in  his  poem  "  A  Wife,"  says, — 

And  all  the  carnal  beauly  of  my  wife 
U  but  skiD-dMp. 

Similarly  Moliire  says, — 

La  beHUCi!  du  visage  est  un  frSle  omement, 
Utie  fieur  passagire,  un  «dat  d'un  monient, 
£1  qui  D'esi  altachi^  qu'^  la  siinple  ifpiderme 

Nevertheless,  modern  science  recognizes  in  this  skin-deep  beauty  one  of 
the  most  valuable  motive  powers  of  Nature,  bringing  into  play  the  principle 
of  sexual  selection  which  msures  the  mating  of  the  fittest.  Beauty,  we  are 
told,  is  one  of  the  gifts  which  she  lavishes  on  her  pels,  indicating  to  those 
whom  that  beauly  attracts  that  here  is  a  prize  worth  striving  for.  Dr,  Holmes, 
in  "  The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table,"  p.  39,  says,  "  Beauty  is  the  index 
of  a  larger  fact  than  wisdom,"  And  again,  "  Wisdom  is  the  abstract  of  the 
past,  but  beautv  is  the  promise  of  the  future."  And  Schiller,  in  his  '-Essays, 
i^sthetical  and  Philosophical,"  "Physical  beauty  is  the  sign  of  an  interior 
beauty,  which  is  the  basis,  the  principle,  and  the  unity  of  the  beautiful." 

Bechamel,  Sauce.  This  simple  cream  preparation  served  with  boiled 
&h  was  invented  by  no  less  a  person  than  Louis  de  Bechamel  or  Bechameil, 
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Marquis  of  Nointel,  who  was  famous   not  onlj  a 
financier  and  a  beau.     He  was  maiCre-d'hdtel,  or  _  . 

whose  reign  the  glory  of  the  French  kitchen  began.  The  noble,  the  brave, 
and  the  fair  girded  on  their  aprons  and  stood  over  slew-pans  with  the  air  of 
alchemists  over  alembics.  The  great  Vatel  flourished  at  this  time, — Vatel 
who,  like  the  ancient  Roman,  fell  upon  his  professional  sword  because  the 
cud  had  not  arrived  in  time  to  be  dressed  for  the  king  who  was  coming  to 
dine  with  Vatel 's  master,  Con de.  Wchamel  died  in  1703.  He  was  some- 
thing of  an  eccentric,  and  one  of  his  manias  was  lo  resemble  the  Count  de 
Gramont,  who  treated  him  one  day,  not  as  a  Turk  would  a  Moor,  but  as  a 
]ord  would  a  financier.  Saint-Simon  relates  this  circumstance  in  terms  pecu- 
liar to  himself.  "  The  Count  de  Gramont,"  says  he,  "  seeing  Bechameil  walk- 
ing in  the  Tuileries,  said  to  his  companion, '  Will  you  bet  that  I  can  give  him 
a  kick,  and  that  he  will  think  none  the  worse  of  me  ?'"  This  was  carried  out 
to  the  letter.  Bechamel,  much  astonished,  turned,  and  the  count  made  many 
excuses,  saying  that  he  took  him  for  his  nephew.  Bechamel  was  charmed, 
and  the  two  became  more  intimate  than  ever.  Was  Napoleon  familiar  with 
this  anecdote  when  he  characterized  Talleyrand  a^  a  man  who  would  preserve 
an  uitrulHed  front  while  you  kicked  him  from  behind  ? 

Bed  of  Justice.    This  expression  {lit  de  justice)  literally  denoted  the  seat 

led  t 


or  throne  upon  which  the  King  of  France  was  accustomed  to  sit  when  per- 
sonally present  in  Parliament ;  and  from  this  original  meaning  the  expression 
came  in  course  of  lime  to  signify  the  Parliament  itself.  Under  the  ancient 
monarchy  of  France  a  bed  of  justice  denoted  a  solemn  session  of  the  king  in 
ParliamenL  According  to  the  principle  of  the  old  French  constitution,  the 
authority  of  the  Parliament,  being  derived  entirely  from  the  crown,  ceased 
when  the  king  was  present ;  consequently  all  ordinances  enrolled  at  a  bed  of 
justice  were  acts  of  the  royal  will,  and  of  mure  authority  than  decisions  of 
Parliament. 

The  last  bed  of  justice  was  assembled  by  Louis  XVI..  at  Versailles,  on 
August  6,  1788,  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  was  in- 
tended to  enforce  upon  the  Parliament  of  Paris  the  adoption  of  the  obnox- 
ious taxes  which  had  previously  been  pro|)osed  by  Caloniie  at  the  Assembly 
of  Notables.  The  resistance  to  this  measure  led  to  the  assembling  of  the 
States -General,  and  to  the  Revolution. 

Bedpost.  In  the   twinkling  of  a,—/.*.,  immediately,  at  once.     The 

original  expression  gave  bedstatf  in  lieu  of  bedpost,  a  bedstaff  being  (con- 
jecturally]  an  upright  peg  fixed  into  the  side  of  the  bedstead  after  the  manner 
of  a  pin,  projecting  upward  to  keep  the  bedclothes  in  their  place,  and  used 
also  as  a  weapon  of  defence  against  intruders.  Hence,  "  in  the  twinkling  of 
a  bedstaff,"  like  the  analogous  phrase  of  to-day,  "  in  the  twinkling  of  a  pike- 
staff," would  mean  as  rapidly  as  a  staff  can  be  twinkled  or  turned.  "  Between 
you  and  me  and  the  bedpost,"  or  "  you  and  me  and  the  post,"  is  a  humorous 
tag  to  an  assertion  implying  confidence,  secrecy. 

Bee,  in  provincial  New  England  and  New  York,  an  assemblage  of  people 
for  a  set  purpose,  and  especially  a  meeting  of  neighbors  to  unite  in  working 
for  an  individual  or  a  family.  In  the  form  of  "  spelling-bee,"  or  spelling-inatclH 
the  word  has  extended  over  the  whole  country.  Quilting-bees  are  attended 
by  young  women,  who  assemble  around  the  fi-ame  of  a  bed-quilt  and  in  one 
afternoon  accomplish  more  than  one  person  could  in  weeks.  Refreshments 
and  beaux  help  to  render  the  meeting  agreeable.  Apple-bees  are  occasions 
where  neighbors  assemble  to  gather  apples  or  cut  them  up  for  drying.  Husk- 
ing-bees,  fur  husking  corn,  meet  In  barns.     In  some  new  districts,  on  the 
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arrival oTa  new  settler  the  neighboring  farmers  unite  with  their  teams,  cut  the 
timber,  and  build  him  a  1(^  house  in  a  single  day ;  these  are  termed  raising- 
bees.  The  name  may  have  come  from  the  likeness  of  these  gatherings  tu  the 
■warming  of  buzzing  Dees. 

Bee  In  tbe  Bonnet,  a  fad,  a  craze,  a  hobby,  an  overruling  fancy  or  desire  : 
used  especially  in  America  in  regard  to  a  would'be  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency :  "  He  has  the  Presidential  bee  in  his  bonnet."  In  the  form  "  a  head  full 
of  bees"  the  expression  can  be  traced  back  at  least  as  far  as  Gawin  Douglas  in 
his  translation  of  Virgil  (1512-13,  published  1553). 

Quhal  bem  be  thsu  in  bed  with  beid  full  of  beis.— yS'neu,  viii.,  Prol.  aa. 

An  illustration  as  well  as  an  indirect  explanation  of  the  term  may  be  found 
in  the  "  Faetie  Queene,"  where,  describing  the  human  body,  Spenser  alludes  to 
tlie  bees  and  flies  in  the  chamber  of  Fantasy  : 

And  all  the  chamber  tilled  was  wi(b  flies. 
Which  buzzed  about  hioi 

■3  are  idle  [hntiirhlc  and  fanruies, 

isouad. 

Bees  were  anciently  imagined  to  have  some  connection  with  the  soul.  Ma- 
homet admits  them  alone  of  all  insects  into  Paradise.  The  analogous  French 
e:(pression  is,  "  II  a  des  rats  dans  la  tete."  It  is  well  known  that  the  souls  of 
the  dying  frequently  escape  in  the  form  of  a  rat  or  a  mouse.  Dean  Swift  says 
that  11  was  the  opinion  of  certain  virtuosi  that  the  brain  is  filled  with  little 
worms  and  maggots,  and  that  thought  is  produced  by  these  worms  biting  the 
nerves.  Hence  the  expression  "When  the  maggot  biles"  means  when  the 
fancy  strikes  us. 

Beef-eaters,  a  familiar  name  for  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  a  corps  organ- 
ised by  Henry  VII.  for  his  own  protection  on  the  day  of  his  coronation, 
October  30,  1485,  and  which  has  served  as  a  body-guard  of  the  English  sov- 
ereign ever  since.  The  word  is  usually  derived  from  bnffetier,  but  the  ety- 
mology is  doubtful,  as  the  Yeomen  never  had  charge  of  the  royai  buffet  or 
sidelMard.  Preston  ("  History  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,"  1885)  suggests 
that  they  may  have  received  their  name  from  a  bird  called  beef.eater,  whose 
strong,  thick  bill  bore  some  resemblance  to  their  ])artisans.  Indeed,  the 
Yeomen  were  often  referred  to  as  "billmen,"  because  they  carried  a  weapon 
with  a  hook  like  the  beak  or  bill  of  a  bird.  The  Tower  Wardens,  an  entirely 
different  body  of  men,  are  uiiifbimed  like  them,  and  popular  parlance  classifies 
them  all  as  beef-eaters. 

Befl-Uae,  a  straight,  direct  line,  like  the  flight  of  a  bee  to  its  hive  when 
laden  with  pollen.  The  expression,  originally  Anierican,  is  now  fully  domesti- 
cated in  England. 

The  field  of  Leiin-lon.  where  England  tried 

The  fastest  colors  thet  she  ever  dyed. 

An'  Concord  Bridge,  thet  Davis  when  he  came 

Found  was  the  bee-line  track  to  heaven  au'  fame, 

£1  all  roads  be  by  ostut,  ef  youi  soul 

Don't  nieak  thni  ihun-pikes  so's  to  save  the  toll. 

J .  R.  LowiLi. :  Bigtam  Pafitrs. 

Been  there,  an  Americanism,  used  in  the  form  "Oh,  I've  been  there,"  or 
"  He's  been  there,"  to  indicate  that  the  person  so  spoken  of  is  exceptionally 
■hrewd  or  experienced. 

The  Japanese  lay,  "  A  man  lakes  a  drink ;  then  the  drink  takei  a  drink  ;  and  ne?(C  the 
drink  takes  the  Dian."  EvidcDlly  tlie  Japaneie  have  been  there. — Alianla  CtHttiimtii/n, 
May  4.  iSSB. 
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Beer  and  Bible,  in  English  politics,  a  sobriquet  applied  to  that  branch 
of  the  Conservative  party  which  combated  the  attempt  of  the  moderate 
Liberals  in  1873  to  place  certain  restrictions  upon  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  The  brewers  and  the  Licensed  Victuallers' Association  turned  in  to 
help  their  Conservative  brethren,  and,  as  the  latter  were  mostly  of  High-Church 
tendencies,  the  alliance  earned  the  title  of  the  Beer  and  Bible  Association, 
their  mouth-piece,  the  Morning  Advertiser;  being  called  the  Beer  and  Bible 
Gazeile.  By  a  singular  coincidence,  the  latter  nickname  superseded  another 
closely  similar,  the  Gin  and  Gospel  Gazette,  which  the  paper  had  enjoyed  for 
many  years  previous  on  account  of  its  close  juxtaposition  o(  religious  notices 
and  brewers'  advertisements. 

Beer-money,  a  gratuity,  a  pour-boiri.  It  is  the  custom  in  moat  great 
establishments  in  London  for  one  of  the  upper  servants,  generally  the  steward, 
to  supply  the  others  with  beer,  chargiiig  the  amount  to  the  head  of  the  house, 
while  those  who  do  not  drink  are  allowed  what  is  known  as  beer-money,  in 
addition  to  their  wages.  The  lUtistrated  American  \.f^\&  Msa%  story,  which  shows 
that  English  servants  are  inclined  to  abuse  their  privileges.  "  Among  other 
expense-items  presented  to  bim,  shortly  after  his  accession  to  the  family 
estate,  the  late  Earl  of  Wickiow  discovered  '  dishing-up  beer,'  and,  later  on, 
'  turning-down  beer.'  It  was  not  in  the  least  difficult  for  hiin  to  guess  that 
'dishing-up'  applied  to  the  liquid  drunk  by  the  cooks  and  the  kitchen-  and 
scullery-maids  when  serving  dinner,  but  he  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  what 
the  'turning-dowit'  process  might  mean.  In  response  to  his  interrogations, 
the  steward  gravely  replied,  "  It's  the  beer,  my  lord,  wot  the  'ousemaids  'ave 
when  they  go  hup-stairs  to  turn  down  the  sheets  at  night," 

Beliaariua,  Give  a  penny  to  (L.  "Date  obolum  Belisario").  This 
proverb  may  be  roughly  paraphrased,  "  Do  not  kick  a  man  when  he  is  down." 
Belisarius  |a.d.  505-565),  the  general-in-chief  of  the  army  in  the  East  under 
Justinian,  being  accused  of  a  conspiracy  against  his  master,  forfeited  his  rank 
and  his  fortune.  Tradition  asserts  further  thai  he  was  deprived  of  sight  and 
reduced  to  beggary,  and,  sitting  at  ihe  gate  oF  Rome,  begged  pennies  of  the 
passers-by.  This  story  lias  been  perpetuated  by  Marmontel  in  his  historical 
romance  of  "  Belisarius."  But  modern  historians  agree  with  Gibbon,  that  it 
is  "a  fiction  of  later  times,  which  has  obtained  credit,  or  rather  favor,  as  a 
strong  example  of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune."  (iJw/iK^anrf/a//,  iv.  286,  note.) 
Bacon,  after  his  fall,  said  to  James  I.,  "  I  would  live  to  study,  and  not  study 
to  live  ;  yet  I  am  prepared  for  date  obolum  Belisario,  and  I  that  had  borne  a 
bag  \i.e.,  that  containing  the  great  seal]  can  bear  a  wallet." 

Bell,  Book,  and  Candle.  The  ancient  mode  of  excommunication  prac- 
tised in  the  Catholic  Church.  The  closing  lines  of  the  formula  were  as  fol- 
lows; "Cursed  be  they  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot 
Out  be  they  taken  from  the  book  of  life  [here  the  priest  closed  the  book),  and 
as  this  candle  is  cast  from  the  sight  of  men,  so  be  their  souls  cast  from  the 
sight  of  God  into  the  deepest  pit  of  hell  [here  the  attendant  cast  to  the  ground 
a  lighted  candle  he  had  held  in  his  hand].  Amen."  Then  the  bells  were 
rung  in  harsh  dissonance,  to  signify  the  disorder  and  going  out  of  grace  io 
the  souls  of  the  persona  excommunicated. 

The  cardinal  rgse  with  a  dignified  look, 

In  holy  aneer,  and  pious  grief. 
He  solemnTy  cursed  that  lasciilly  tM«f  I 
He  cursed  him  at  board,  he  cursed  liiin  in  lied  : 


vil,  and  ink*  in  a  fright ; 
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He  cuTKd  him  ID  eatinz,  he  cuned  him  in  drinkiti 
He  cimed  him  in  coughing,  in  BOeeziug,  in  wiakii 
He  curied  him  in  silting,  in  »unding,  in  lying : 
He  cuned  him  in  walliing,  in  riding,  in  flying: 
He  cuned  him  living,  he  cureed  him  dying  I 
Never  wiu  heard  such  a  terrible  curw  I 


Bend,  Above  one's,  in  American  slang,  means  beyond  one's  ca|)aci(y,  and 
is  the  Northern  equivalent  for  "above  my  huckleberry,"  or  "a  huckleberry 
above  my  persimmon,"  phrases  popular  in  the  Southern  States.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  the  phrase  is  an  old  English  survival,  ^1/ being  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  for  a  bond,  letter,  or  contract; 

For  ich  am  comen  hider  lo-day. 


Above  my  bend,  therefore,  might  mean  more  than  I  am  bound  or  held  to  do. 

Benefit  of  clergy.  The  word  clergy  here,  like  Ihe  word  clerk  (which  is 
an  abbreviation  of  eleruus),  does  nut  refer  exclusively  to  churchmen,  but 
includes  all  who  had  any  pretensions  to  learning,  William  Kufus,  the  second 
of  the  Norman  kings  of  England,  enacted  an  ordinance  (1087)  known  by  the 
above  title,  in  accordance  with  which  a  man  could  save  his  life  on  his  proving 
that  he  was  not  entirely  ignorant  of  letters.  The  first  verse  of  the  fifty-first 
Psalm  was  chosen  as  the  reading-test,  and  hence  got  the  name  of  "neck- 
verse."  Readers  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  will  remember  that  William  of  Delo- 
raine  boasts  of  his  inability  to  read  a  line  even  were  it  his  "  neck -verse  at 
Haribee," — Haribee  being  the  spot  in  Carlisle  where  Scottish  moss-troopers 
and  thieves  were  wont  to  he  "justified," — i.e.,  hanged.  The  statute  in  favor 
of  "clergy"  continued  nominally  in  force  till  Queen  Anne's  reign,  when  it  was 
repealed  (1700),  although  long  before  that  it  had  become  a  dead  letter.  See 
Neck- Verse. 

Better  half,  a  humorous  colloquialism  for  a  wife,  makes  its  first  appearance 
in  English  literature  in  Sidney's  "  Arcadia"  (1580),  iii,  380,  where  Argalus 
says  to  Parthenia,  "  My  deare,  my  bftter  kalfe,  I  find  I  must  now  leave  thee," 
Originally  my  better  half— /.i-.,  the  more  than  half  of  my  being — was  said  of  a 
very  close  and  Intimate  friend  :  cf,  Shakespeare, — 

Whin  ?iion  art  all  ihe^M?^  of  m'e  f ' 
What  can  my  own  praise  to  mine  own  self  bring, 

Sennit  XXXIX. 

Yet  there  is  a  curious  anticipation  of  Ihe  phrase  in  the  Oriental  story  of  the 
Bedouin  Arab  who,  having  blasphemed  the  name,  the  beard,  and  the  honor 
of  his  chief,  was  sentenced  10  the  bastinado.  His  wife  pleaded  in  his  behalf, 
"  O  great  prince,"  she  said  to  the  sheik,  "  the  blasphemy  is  horrible,  I  confess, 
and  merits  exemplary  punishment  ;  but  it  is  not  my  whole  husband  who  has 
thus  rendered  himself  guilty  towards  thee."  "  Not  thy  whole  husband  >" 
echoed  the  startled  sheik.  "  Nay,"  she  continued,  "it  is  but  the  half  of  him 
that  has  committed  the  insult ;  for  am  I  not  the  other  half, — I  who  have  never 
offended  thee  ?  Now  the  guilty  half  places  itself  under  the  protection  of  the 
innocent  half,  and  the  latter  cannot  suffer  the  former  lo  be  punished."  The 
sheik  saw  so  much  wit  in  this  reply  that  he  pardoned  the  guilty  husband. 
{Ptrcy  Anecdotet.) 
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Bever  or  Beaver  (Latin  bibere,  through  the  old  French  beivri\,  an  obsolete 
English  word  for  a  snack  or  luncheon,  especially  one  taken  in  the  afternoon 
between  mid-day  dinner  and  supper.  Hence,  a  term  applied  to  a  frugal  repast 
of  bread  and  beer  served  out  on  summer  afternoons  iii  Eton,  Winchester,  and 

Westminster  Colleges  till  a  very  recent  period. 
"  ti  may  be  iniereslinK  Tor  all  old  Etonians,  and  for  old  Collegen  In  particular,  lo  read  (he 


iiJi. 


_  le  ^ould  v 

have  partaken  of  that  humble  meal  or  bread  a 
coble  dining-hall  for  thai  mild  refreshment,  ai 
who  disdain  not  the  Spartan  fare.  If  only  th 
nominU  umbra  the  remoreeless  authorities  n 


lave  seen  anolher  exprei 

ite,  "  It  may  be  inleral 

lag  to  you  lo  know  (hat 

tone  of  the  lover  to  hi 

s  mistress  that  the  good 

opt.     For  four  hundred 

and  fifty  yean  CollKcn 
:  cool  ^laids  of  Henry-* 

nd  beer,  have  sought  Ihi 

M  the"  ord"'Eer'''ib 

ntertaio  oppidan  friends 

lelf  might  not  become  a 

light  have  paused,     Ind 

eed,  itwaSHlidlydone. 

4p  was  found  to  be  out 

ofkeepioewiih  thetee- 
,  we  sliould  liave  known 

e  seen  that  Ihe  days  of  ■ 

ounder  had  "had  their 

day,"  and  therefore  had 

lota)  spirit  of  the  age,  acd  boiled  s; 
whal  to  expect.  The  prophet's  eye 
bcred,  that  the  "  little  systems"  of  t 

lo  allow  each  Colleger  a  mug  of  loast-and-waier  on  Sundays  throughout  the  year.    It  Is 


Bible  Statistics.  The  following  facts  in  regard  to  the  Authorized  Version 
of  the  ISible  are  given  by  the  indefatigable  Dr.  Home  in  his  "  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  the  Scriptures."  Their  compilation  is  said  to  have  occupied  mote 
than  three  years  of  the  doctor's  life ; 


838,380 


3.S»l4o 


Apocrypha.. 
Books,  14;  chapters,  1B3;  verses.  6031 ;  words,  ia5,i85;  letters,  i/j63,B7«, 

But  the  good  doctor's  work  is  entirely  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  statistical 
exploit  of  some  religious  enthusiast  (possibly  a  myth),  who,  as  the  result  of 
several  years'  incarceration  for  conscience'  sake,  produced  this  astonishing 
monument  of  misapplied  industry ; 

The  Bible  contains  66  books,  itSg  chapten,  33,173  verses,  773,601  words,  and  3,386,480 
ietcers.  The  word  "  and"  occuis  46,217  times,  Ihe  word  "  Lord''  1855  times,  "  reverend"  hut 
once,  "  girl"  but  once,  in  third  chapter  and  third  verse  of  Joel ;  the  words  "  everlasting  fire"  but 
twice,  and  "  evetlasling  punishment"  but  once.  The  middle  Ibe  is  Second  Chronicles  iv.  iS. 
The  middle  chapter  and  the  shorlesl  is  Psalm  Clvii,  The  middle  verse  is  the  eighth  verse  of 
Psalm  cxviii.  The  (wenly-lirat  verse  of  Ihe  seventh  chapter  of  Eita  conUins  all  the  letlers  in 
the  alphabet,  except  the  letter  "  J."  The  fines!  chapter  to  read  is  the  twenty-siilh  chapter  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  nineleenlh  chapter  of  Second  Kings  and  Ihe  Ihiity^cventh 
chapter  of  Isaiah  are  alike.  The  longest  verse  is  (he  ninth  verse  of  the  eighth  chapter  if 
Esther.  The  shortest  is  the  thirty-fifth  verse  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  St.  John,  vii. :  "Jesui 
wept."  The  eighth,  fifieenlh,  twenty-first,  and  thirty-^tst  verses  of  the  lOTih  Psalm  are 
alilw.  Each  verse  of  the  136th  Psalm  ends  alike.  There  are  no  words  cf  more  than  six 
(yllables. 

It  is  evident  enough  that  each  of  these  tables  is  the  result  of  independent 
labor,  as  they  do  not  agree  with  each  other  as  to  the  number  of  words  and 
letters  in  Ihe  Bible.  Probably  we  shall  have  to  wait  until  another  enthusiast 
is  jugged  before  the  figures  are  verified. 

Biblea,  Curious,  a  general  term  given  to  certain  editions  of  the  Scrip- 
tnrea  which  are  distinguished  by  peculiar  errors  of  the  printers,  or  some 
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strange  choice  of  words  by  the  translators.    The  most  famous  of  these,  : 
ranged  in  chronological  order,  are  as  follows ; 


"Then  the  eies  of  them  both  were  opened,  and  they  knew  that  they  were 
naked,  and  they  sewed  tigge  tree  leaves  together  and  made  themselves 
breeches." — Gen.  iii.  7.  Printed  in  1560,  In  the  Authorized  Version,  pub- 
lished in  1611,  this  picturesque  attire  has  been  changed  to  "aprons." 

THE  BUG  BIBLE. 

"So  that  thou  Shalt  not  nede  to  be  afraid  for  any  bugges  by  nighte,  nor 

for   the  arrow  that  flyeth   by  day."— A.  \c\.  5.     Printed  in  1561.     Bug  was 

originally  identical  with  bogie,  and   has  substantially  the  same   meaning  as 

"  terror,"  the  word  substituted  in  the  Authorized  Version. 

THE  place-makers'  bible. 
"  Blessed  are  the  place-makers ;  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of 
God."~^/iWC.  V.  9.     Printed  in  1561-z.     A  version  that  should  be  in  great 
request  with  practical  politicians  of  all  parties. 


THE  BosiN  bible. 
"  Is  there  no  rosin  in  Gilead  .>     Is  there   no  physician  there  f" — Jer.  viii. 
22.     A  Douay  version,  printed  in  1609. 

THE  WICKED  BIBLE. 

This  ertraordi nary  name  has  been  given  to  an  edition  of  the  Authorized 
Bible,  printed  in  I>ondon  by  Robert  barker  and  Martin  Lucas  in  1631.  The 
negative  was  left  out  of  the  seventh  commandment,  and  William  Kilbutne, 
writing  in  1659,  says  that,  owing  to  the  zeal  of  Dr.  Usher,  the  printer  was  fined 
;f  2000  or  £yxa. 

The  same  title  has  been  given  to  the  Bible  which  its  publishers  called  the 
"  Pearl  Bible,"  from  the  size  of  the  type  used,  which  was  published  in  1653, 
and  contained  the  following  among  other  errata  ; 

Neither  yield  ye  your  inembsn  as  insmimems  of  righteousness  [fcir  uniighteousness]  unto 
uti.-j?am.  vi.  ,3. 

Ktiowyenot  that  the  unrighteous  shall  inherit  [for  shall  not  inherit]  the  kingdom  of  GodT 

These  errata  made  the  Wicked  Bibles  very  popular  among  the  libertines  of 
the  period,  who  urged  the  texts  as  "pleas  of  justification"  against  the  re- 
priKifs  of  the  divines, 

THE  VINEGAR  BIBLE. 

'  The  Parable  of  the  Vineg;ar,"  instead  of  "  The  Parable  of  the  Vineyard," 
appears  in  the  chapter -heading  to  Luke  xx.  in  an  Oxford  edition  of  the  Au- 
thoriied  Version  which  was  published  in  1717. 

THE  MURDERERS'  BIBLE. 

This  ghastly  name  has  been  won  by  an  edition  published  in  1801.  from  an 

;_  .i_  ,ixieent],  verse  of  the  bpistle  of  Jude,  where  the  waTd"mur- 


mureri"is  rendered  "murderers." 
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TO-REMAIN   BIBLE. 

"  Persecuted  him  that  waa  boro  after  the  spirit  to  remain,  even  so  it  ta  now." 
—Gal  iv.  29.  This  lyiiographical  error,  which  was  perpetuaied  in  the  first  8vo 
Bible  primed  for  the  Bible  Society,  takes  its  chief  importance  from  the  curious 
circumstances  uuder  which  it  arose.  A  lamo  BibJe  was  being  printed  at 
Cambiidce  in  1805.  and  the  proof-reader,  being  in  doubt  as  to  whether  or 
not  he  should  remove  a  comma,  applied  to  his  superior,  and  the  reply,  pen- 
cilled on  the  margin,  "to  remain,"  was  transferred  to  the  body  of  the  text,  and 
was  repeated  in  the  Bible  Society's  8vo  edition  of  1805-6,  and  also  m  another 
i2ino  editiun  of  1819. 

THE  DISCHARGE  BIBLE. 
"  I  discharge  thee  before  God."— I  Tim.  v.  21.     Printed  in  1806. 
THE  STANDING-FISHES  BIBLE. 

j  that  the  fishes  will  stand  upon  it,"  etc. — Euk, 


"  Who  hath  ears  to  ear,  let  him  hear." — Matt.  xiii.  43,     Printed  in  1810. 

THE  WIFE- HATER  BIBLE. 
"  If  any  man  come  to  nie,  and   hate  not  his  father,      .      yea,  and  his  ow 
fe  also,"  etc.— ZmX^  xiv.  26.     Primed  in  1810. 


S-CAMELS  BIBLE. 

"And  Rebekah  aro.se,  and  her  camels."— Gffi.  xxiv.  61.     Printed  in  iSzj. 

Though  not  technically  ranked  among  "Curious  Bibles,"  the  most  extraor- 
dinary bit  of  Biblical  eccentricity  is  a  New  Testament  issued  by  the  Rev. 
Edward  Harwood,  D.D.,  an  eighteenlh-cenlury  divine,  whose  happy  thought 
it  was  "10  clothe  the  genuine  ideas  and  doctrines  of  the  apostles  with  that 
propriety  and  pers]>icuity  in  which  they  themselves,  I  apprehend,  would  have 
exhibited  them,  had  they  now  lived  and  written  in  our  language."  The  good 
doctor,  though  pained  that  "  the  bald  and  barbarous  language  of  the  old  vul- 
gar version"  had  from  long  usage  "acquired  a  venerable  sacredness,"  was 
not  without  a  hope  that  an  "attempt  to  diffuse  over  the  sacred  page  the  ele- 
gance of  modern  English"  might  allure  "men  of  cultivated  and  improved 
minds"  to  a  book  "  now,  alas,  too  generally  neglected." 

Dr.  Harwood,  therefore,  proceeded  to  make  the  New  Testament  an  emi- 
nently genteel  book.  Every  word  that  had  dropped  out  of  vogue  in  polite 
circles  was  plucked  away,  the  very  plain-spoken  warning  to  the  Laodicean 
Church  assuming  in  his  version  this  form  !  "  Since,  therefore,  you  are  now  in  a 
Stale  of  lukewarmness,  a  disagreeable  medium  between  the  two  extremes,  I 
will,  in  no  long  time,  eject  yon  from  my  heart  with  fastidious  contempt."  The 
— ■ ■-'-■  -■-'--- "--t  when  u  . ..  .  ,      ., 


ainly  delicious  ;  but  when  we  remember  who  the  speaker  ._, 
we  find  we  are  laughing  at  something  like  blasphemy.  We  may,  however, 
laugh  with  a  clear  conscience  at  the  description  of  Nicodemua  as  "this  gen- 
tleman," of  Sl  Paul's  Athenian  convert  Damaris  as  "  a  lady  of  distinction," 
and  of  the  (laughter  of  Herodias  as  "a  young  iady  who  danced  with  inim- 
itable grace  and  elegance."  "  Young  lady,  rise,"  are  the  words  addressed 
to  the  daughter  of  Jairus.  The  father  of  the  Prodigal  is  "a  gentleman  of 
splendid  family;"  St.  Peter,  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  exclaims,  "Oh, 
sir  !  what  a  delectable  residence  we  might  fix  here,"  and  St.  Paul  is  raised  to 
the  standard  of  Bristolian  respectability  by  having  a  '•  portmanteau"  conrerred 
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Upon  him  in  ^ace  of  ihe  mere  cloak  mentioned  by  himself  as  having  been 
left  by  him  at  Troas.  The  apostolic  statement,  "  We  shall  not  all  die,  but  we 
shall  all  be  changed,"  appears  thus  :  "  We  shall  not  all  pay  the  common  debt 
of  nature,  but  we  shall,  by  a  soft  transition,  be  changed  from  mortality  to 
immortality." 

Even  after  reading  these  prodigious  translations  we  are  hardly  prepared  for 
%  meddling  with  the  Magnificat  and  the  Nunc  Dimittis.  But  Ur.  Harwood's 
passion  for  elegance  stuck  at  nothing,  and  the  "  men  of  cultivated  and  im- 
proved minds"  must  have  Harwoodian  versions  of  the  two  great  hymns  of 
Christendom.     Here  are  the  openings  of  both  ; 

"My  soul  with  reverence  adores  my  Creator,  and  all  my  faculties  with 
transport  join  in  celebrating  the  goodness  of  God,  my  Saviour,  who  hath  in 
so  signal  a  manner  condescended  to  regard  my  poor  and  humble  station. 
Transcendent  goodness  !  every  future  age  will  now  conjoin  in  celebrating  my 
happiness." 

"  O  God  \  thy  promise  to  me  is  amply  fulfilled  !  I  now  quit  the  post  of 
human  life  with  satisfaction  and  joy,  since  thou  hast  indulged  mine  eyes  with 
so  divine  a  spectacle  as  the  great  Messiah." 

To  use  Dr.  Harwood's  own  words,  this  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
leaves  the  most  exacting  velleity  without  ground  for  quiritation. 

Bibliokle^t,  a  modern  euphemism  which  softens  the  ugly  word  book-thief 
by  shrouding  it  in  the  mystery  of  the  Greek  language.  So  the  French  say, 
not  voleur,  but  ckipeur  de  livrei.  The  true  bibliomaniac  cannot  help  feeling  a 
tenderness  tor  his  pet  fad,  even  when  carried  to  regrettable  excesses.  Perhaps 
he  has  often  felt  his  own  fingers  tingle  in  view  of  a  rare  de  Grolier,  a  unique 
Elzevir,  he  knows  the  strength  of  the  temptation,  he  estimates  rightly  his 
own  weakness ;  perhaps,  if  he  carries  self-analysis  10  the  unflattering  point  which 
it  rarely  reaches,  save  in  the  sincerest  and  finest  spirits,  he  recognizes  that  his 
power  of  resistance  is  supplied  not  by  virtue,  but  by  fear, — fear  of  the  police 
and  of  Mrs.  Grundy.  In  his  inner  soul  he  admires  the  daring  which  risks  all 
for  the  sake  of  a  great  passion.  When  a  famous  book- collector  was  exhibiting 
his  treasures  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  Queen  Victoria's  uncle,  he  apologized 
to  his  royal  highness  for  having  to  unlock  each  case.  '■  Oh,  quite  right,  quite 
right,"  was  the  reassuring  reply ;  "  to  tell  the  truth,  I'm  a  terrible  thief" 
There  are  rot  many  of  us  who  are  so  honest.  Nevertheless,  the  epidemic 
form  which  bibliokleptomania  has  assumed  is  recognized  in  the  motto  which 
school-boys  affix  to  their  books,  warning  honest  friends  not  to  steal  them, 
"  Honest  may,  of  course,  be  a  fine  bit  of  sarcasm.  But  one  prefers  to  look 
upon  it  as  indicating  a  subtle  juvenile  prescience  that  the  most  honest  and  the 
most  friendly  will  steal  books,  as  the  most  honest  will  cheat  their  dearest 
friends  in  a  matter  of  horseflesh. 

The  roll  of  book-thieves,  if  it  included  all  those  who  have  prigged  without 
detection  or  who  have  borrowed  without  returning,  would  doubtless  include 
the  most  illustrious  men  of  all  ages.  But  strike  from  Ihe  list  those  whose 
thefts  have  been  active  and  not  passive,  and  admitting  perforce  only  that 
probably  small   proportion  whose  active  thieving  has  been   discovered  and 

firoclaimed,  a  splendid  array  of  n»mes  will  still  remain.  It  will  include 
earned  men,  wise  men,  good  men, — the  highest  dignitaries  of  church  and 
state,  even  a  pope.  And  that  pope  was  no  less  a  man  than  Innocent  X.  To 
be  sure,  he  was  not  pope,  but  plain  Monsignor  Pamphilio,  when  he  stole  a 
book  from  Du  Moustier,  the  painter, — his  one  delected  crime.  But  who  shall 
■ay  it  was  his  only  crime  ?  To  be  sure,  again,  Du  Moustier  was  somelhing  of 
a  thief  himself:  he  used  to  brag  how  he  had  prigged  a  book  of  which  he  had 
long  been  in  search  from  a  stall  on  the  Pont-Neuf  Nevertheless,  he  strenu- 
OMly  objected  to  b«  stolen  from.     When,  therefore,  Monsignor  Pamphilio,  in 
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the  train  or  Cardinal  Barberini,  paid  a  visit  to  the  painter's  studio  in  Paris 
and  quietly  slipped  into  his  soutane  a  copy  of  "  L'Histoire  du  Concile  de 
Trente,"  M.  Du  Muustier,  catching  him  in  the  act,  furiously  told  the  cardinal 
that  a  holy  man  should  not  bring  thieves  and  robbers  in  his  train.  With 
these  and  other  words  of  a  like  Imelloua  nature  he  recovered  the  History  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  and  kicked  out  the  future  poniiK  Historians  date  from 
this  incident  that  hatred  to  the  crown  and  the  people  of  France  which  distin- 
guished the  pontifical  reign  of  Innocent  X. 

Among  royal  personages,  the  Ptolemies  were  book-thieves  on  a  large  scale. 
An  entire  department  in  the  Alexandrian  Library,  significantly  called  "  tioo|cs 
from  the  Ships,"  consisted  of  rare  volumes  taken  from  sea-voyagets  who 
touched  at  the  port.  True,  the  Ptolemies  had  a  conscience.  They  were 
careful  to  have  fair  transcripts  made  of  these  valuable  manuscripts,  which  they 
presented  to  the  visitors ;  but,  as  Aristotle  says,  and,  indeed,  as  is  evident 
enoueh  to  minds  of  far  inferior  compass,  the  exchange,  being  involuntary, 
could  not  readily  be  differentiated  from  robbery,  Brant&me  tells  us  that 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  when  Marshal  Strozzi  died,  seized  upon  his  very  valu- 
able library,  promising  some  day  to  pay  the  value  to  his  son,  but  the  promise 
was  never  kepL 

Perhaps  the  greatest  of  bibiioklepts  was  Don  Vincente,  a  friar  of  that 
Poblat  convent  whose  library  was  plundered  and  dispersed  at  the  pillage  of 
the  monasteries  during  the  regency  of  Queen  Christina  in  1834.  Coming  to 
Barcelona,  he  established  himself  in  a  gloomy  den  in  the  book-selling  quarter 
of  the  town.  Here  he  set  up  as  a  dealer,  but  fell  so  in  love  with  his  accu- 
mulated purchases  that  only  want  tempted  him  to  sell  them.  Once  at  an 
auction  he  was  outbid  for  a  copy  of  the  "  Ordinacions  per  los  Gloriosos  Reys 
de  Arago," — a  great  rarity,  perhaps  a  unique.  Three  days  later  the  house  of 
the  successful  rival  was  burned  to  the  ground,  and  his  blackened  body,  pipe 
in  hand,  was  found  in  the  ruins.  He  had  set  the  house  on  lire  with  his  pipe, — 
that  was  the  general  verdict.  A  mysterious  succession  of  murders  followed. 
One  bibliophile  after  another  was  found  in  the  streets  or  the  river,  with  a 
dagger  in  his  heart.  The  shop  of  Don  Vincente  was  searched.  The  "  Or- 
dinacions" was  discovered.  How  had  it  escaped  the  flames  that  had  burned 
down  the  purchaser's  house  ?  Then  the  Don  confessed  not  only  that  murder 
but  others.  Most  of  his  victims  were  customers  who  had  purchased  from  hint 
books  he  could  not  bear  to  part  with.  At  the  trial,  counsel  for  the  defence 
tried  to  discredit  the  confession,  and  when  it  was  objected  that  the  "Ordina- 
cions" was  a  unique  copy,  they  proved  there  was  another  in  the  Louvre,  that, 
therefore,  there  might  be  still  more,  and  that  the  defendant's  might  have  been 
honestly  procured.  At  this,  Don  Vincente,  hitherto  callous  and  silent,  uttered 
a  low  cry.  "Aha!"  said  the  alcade,  "you  are  beginning  to  realize  the  enor- 
mity of  your  offence  1"  "Yes,"  sobbed  the  penitent  thief,  "the  copy  was 
not  a  unique,  after  all." 

A  worthy  successor  to  this  good  friar  was  Count  Guglielmi  Libri  Carucd. 
known  by  his  penultimate  name  Libri,  which,  curiously  enough,  means  book^ 
He  was  a  member  of  the  French  Institute,  a  professor  in  the  College  of  France, 
a  valued  contributor  to  the  Revut  da  Deux  Mondts,  and  an  inspector-general 
of  French  libraries  under  Louis  Philippe.  Vet  he  succeeded  in  getting  away 
with  a  lar^e  number  of  valuable  books  and  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  libra- 
ries he  "  inspected."  His  thefts  were  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Paris 
librarians  by  anonymous  letters,  and  then  by  articles  in  the  Menitettr  and  the 
National,  in  184a  he  was  prosecuted  and  condemned  by  default  to  ten  years' 
imjirisonmenl ;  but  even  then  hjs  friends  did  not  desert  him.  Prosper  M^i- 
mee,  who  defended  him  before  the  Senate,  refused  to  believe  in  nis  guilt. 
When  he  fled  to  London,  Sir  Antonio  Panitii  received  him  with  open  anus, 
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RiRintaining  that  he  was  a  persecuted  man,  and  gave  him  carte  blanckt  to 
wander  about  the  library  of  the  British  Museum.  Lord  Aahburnham  bought 
Bome  or  the  stolen  wares  for  ;^Sooo.  M.  Delisle  tried  to  negotiate  with 
young  Lord  Ashburnham  in  1878,  but  without  success.  Finally,  in  1S90,  the 
stolen  properly  was  returned  to  the  French  library  in  exchange  for  Maoesa^'s 
rare  collection  of  German  poetry  and  the  sum  of  ;^6ooa 

Of  the  lesser  fry  of  biblioklepls  there  is  no  space  to  speak.  In  Paris  alone 
as  roany  as  a  hundred  thieves  of  this  kind  have  been  prosecuted  in  a  single 
year.  Yet  they  are  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  delected.  Jutes  Janin 
mentions  a  fellow-citiwu  whose  first  impulse  when  he  saw  a  book  was  to  put 
it  in  his  pocket  So  notorious  was  this  failing  that  whenever  a  volume  was 
missed  at  a  public  sale,  the  auctioneer  duly  announced  it,  and  knocked  it  down 
to  the  enthusiast  for  a  good  price,  which  he  never  failed  to  pay.  If  he  walked 
out  before  the  sale  was  over,  the  detectives  would  crowd  around  him.  asking 
if  he  did  not  have  an  Elzevir  or  an  Aldine  in  his  pocket.  He  would  make  a 
careful  search.  "  Yes,  yes,  here  it  is,"  he  would  finally  cry  :  "  so  much  obliged 
10  you.     I  am  so  absent." 

In  London  it  is  just  as  bad.  There  the  book-snatcher  is  a  person  well 
known  to  dealers.  Mr.  Besant  has  described  him  in  his  stoiy  "  In  Luck  at 
Last :"  "  First,  the  book'Snatcher  marks  his  prey ;  he  finds  the  shop  which 
has  a  set  containing  the  volume  which  is  missing  in  his  own  set ;  next  ne  arms 
himself  with  a  volume  which  closely  resembles  the  one  he  covets,  and  then, 
on  pretence  of  turning  over  the  leaves,  he  watches  his  opportunity  to  effect  an 
exchange,  and  goes  away  rejoicing,  his  set  complete." 

Lockhart  mentions,  in  his  "  Life  of  iScott,"  how  at  Holyrood  he  had  placed 
some  lines  sent  to  Sir  Walter  by  Lord  Byron,  together  with  the  accompanying 
present,  in  one  of  the  rooms,  but  the  lines  mysteriously  disappeared.  He  adds 
that  he  mentions  this  circumstance  in  the  hope  of  depriving  the  thief  of  the 
pleasure  of  displaying  his  plunder. 

Bibliomania,  a  mild  form  of  insanity  which  is  obtaining  wide  prevalence. 
A  bibliomaniac  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  a  bibliophile.  The  latter 
has  not  yet  freed  himself  from  the  idea  that  books  are  meant  to  be  read.  The 
bibliomaniac  has  other  uses  for  hooks:  he  carries  them  about  with  him  as 
talismans,  he  passes  his  time  in  the  contemplation  of  their  bindings,  illustra- 
tions, and  title-pages.  Some  say  he  even  prostrates  himself  before  them  in 
silent  adoration  in  that  joss-house  which  he  calls  his  library.  Bibliomaniacs 
are  not  all  alike.  There  are  numerous  subdivisions.  Some  care  only  for 
uncut  copies,  some  only  for  books  printed  in  black  letter  or  in  italics,  some 
for  first  edidons,  some  for  curious  or  fomous  bindings,  while  some  make  col- 
lections on  special  subjects.  But  all  agree  in  this, — that  the  intrinsic  merit  of 
the  book  is  a  secondary  consideration  in  comparison  with  its  market  value 
and  exceptional  scarcity.  The  Marquis  d'Argenson,  in  his  "  Memoirs,"  has 
given  an  account  of  a  true  specimen.  "  I  remember,"  he  says,  "  once  paying 
a  visit  to  a  well-known  bibliomaniac  who  had  just  purchased  an  extremely 
scarce  volume  (quoted  at  a  fabulous  price.  Having  been  graciously  permitted 
by  its  owner  to  inspect  the  treasure,  I  ventured  innocently  to  remark  that  he 
had  probably  bought  it  with  the  philanthropic  intention  of  having  it  reprinted. 
'  Heaven  forbid  !'  he  exclaimed,  in  a  horrified  tone  ;  '  how  could  you  suppose 
me  capable  of  such  an  act  of  folly  f  If  I  were,  the  book  would  be  no  longer 
tcarce,  and  would  have  no  value  whatever.  Besides,'  he  added,  'I  doubt, 
between  ourselves,  if  it  be  worth  reprinting.'  'In  that  case,'  said  I,  'its 
rarity  appears  to  be  its  only  attraction.'  'Just  so,'  he  complacently  replied  ; 
'  and  that  is  quite  enough  for  me.' " 

There  is  a  atory  of  a  wealthy  English  collector  who  long  believed  that  a 
certain  rare  book  in  his  poisesaion  was  a  unique.    One  day  he  received  1^ 
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bitter  blow.     He  learned  that  there  was  another  copy  in  Paria.    But  he  soon 

rallied,  and,  crossing  o\V:t  the  Channel,  he  made  his  way  to  the  rival's  homc^ 
"  Vou  have  such  and   such  a  book  in  yout  library  f"  he  asked,  plunpng  at 

once  in  mediat  res.    "  Yes."   "  Well,  I  want  to  buy  iL"   "  But,  my  dear  sir " 

"I  will  give  you  a  thousand  francs  for  it"    "  But  it  isn't  for  sale  ;  1 "  "Two 

thousand  I"  "  On  my  word,  I  don't  care  to  dispose  of  it"  "  Ten  thousand  !" 
and  so  on,  till  at  last  twenty-five  thousand  francs  was  offered,  and  the  Parisian 
gentleman   finally  conseiiied   to   part  with   his    treasure.      The    Englishman 


counted  out  twenty-five  thousand  franc  bills,  examined  the  purchase  carefully, 
smiled  with  satisfaction,  and  cast  the  book  into  the  fire.  "Are  you  crazy?" 
cried  the  Parisian,  stooping  over  to  rescue  it.    "  Nay,"  said  the  Englishman, 


detaining  his  arm,  "  I  am  quite  in  my  right  mind.  I,  ^oo,  possess  a  copy  of 
that  book.  I  deemed  it  a  unique.  I  was  mistaken.  Now,  however,  thanks 
to  your  courtesy,  I  know  it  is  a  unique."  The  story  may  not  be  true,  but  it 
is  quite  true  enough  to  point  a  moral  with. 

In  "  Gilbert  Gurney"  Theodore  Hook  has  painted  the  portrait  of  the  true 
bibliomaniac  in  the  person  of  Thomas  Hull  (otherwise  Thomas  Hill  of  per- 
ennial memory),  who  is  represented  as  carrying  home  in  triumph  from  the 
sale-rooms  a  Wack-letler  tract  of  i486,  with  live  pages  wanting  out  of  the 
original  seventeen,  and  two  others  damaged  ;  a  genuine  Caxton,  however,  the 
only  copy  extant  except  one  in  the  British  Museum,  and  secured  by  him  for 
the  trifling  sum  of  seventy-two  pounds  ten  shillings.  When  asked  what  was 
the  subject  of  the  treatise,  he  ingenuously  owned  that  he  didn't  "  happen  to 
know"  that,  but  believed  it  to  be  an  essay  to  prove  that  Edward  the  Fourth 
never  had  the  toothache.  "  But,"  he  added,  "  it  is,  as  you  see,  in  Latin,  and  I 
don't  read  Latin." 

"  Horace,"  so  runs  the  spiteful  epigram  upon  some  other  Thomas  Hull, — 

Horace  he  has  by  msiny  ditfereol  hands, 

When  a  man  is  first  touched  with  the  fever  of  bibliomania  he  is  bound  to 
make  mistakes.  He  collects  the  wrong  things,  the  things  that  have  gone  out 
of  fashion,  the  bargains  that  are  bargains  only  for  him  who  sells.  Probably 
he  begins  with  Aldines.  Anything  with  an  anchor  is  good  enough  for  him; 
it  is  long  before  he  discovers  that  there  are  Aldines  and  Aldines, — that  even 
the  genuine  works  of  the  Aid)  are  not  equally  valuable,  and  that  there  are 
Aldines  which  are  not  Aldines  at  all,  but  merely  cunning  contemporary 
counterfeits  published  at  Lyons  or  at  Florence.  He  is  in  ecstasies  when  for 
a  few  shillings  he  purchases  a  Juvenal  or  a  Persius  marked  1 501,  for  the 
text.books  all  tell  him  that  Aldus  Manutius  began  the  publication  of  editiena 
prittcifes  in  1502.     He  carries  his  bargain  to  some  bibliophile  and  exultantly 

S reclaims  that  the  text-books  are  in  error.  Then  the  bibliophile  proves  to 
im  that  1501  is  a  typographical  error  for  1521,  that  the  error  has  long  ago 
been  noted  and  pointed  out,  and  from  the  heights  of  a  superior  erudition  pro- 
claims that  the  book  is  worth  less  than  a  common  Oxford  text  Elzevirs  have 
snares  also  for  the  unwary.  An  Elzevir  Caasar  is  hailed  as  a  treasure,  espe- 
cially if  it  be  perfect  in  ail  respects.  Yet,  ten  to  one,  the  same  bibliophile 
will  point  out  that  this  very  perfection  destroys  the  value  of  the  Elievir,  for 
the  paging  is  correct,  whereas  that  of  the  genuine  Elzevir  is  incorrect ;  and 
again  the  tyro  recognizes  that  he  has  the  wrong  sow  l^  the  ears.  There  is  a 
valueless  book  called  "  La  Comtesse  d'Escarbagnas."  How  can  the  tyro  be 
expected  to  know  that  this  valueless  book  is  worth  $250  in  the  rare  etlilion 
where  Comtesse  is  misprinted  Comteese  ?  Perhaps,  .ifter  he  has  purchased 
all  this  experience,  the  amateur  grows  weary  of  book-hunting.  More  likely 
he  perseveres  and  becomes  a  confirmed  bibliomaniac 
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Even  now  there  are  all  sorts  or  shoals  and  quicksands.  The  most  expert 
bibliomaniac  caik  only  know  the  present ;  he  cannot  forecast  the  future.  The 
canons  which  govern  the  buyers  of  books  are  as  capricious  and  incalculable 
as  those  which  govern  the  buyers  of  blue  china  or  rococo  bric-i-brac.  Prob- 
ably  the  book-hunler  himself  would  be  puzzled  to  say  why,  at  a  lime  when 
the  craze  for  first  editions  was  at  its  height,  certain  authors  were  eagerly 
Bought  after,  and  certain  others,  far  their  superiors,  were  comparatively  neg- 
lected. No  one  would  think  of  naming  Cliarles  Lever  in  the  same  breath 
with  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Vet  first  editions  of  Lever  have  brought  a  great 
deal  more  than  first  editions  of  Scott.  And,  to  complete  the  paradox,  it  is 
the  smaller  and  less  important  works  of  modern  novelists  that  lord  it  over 
their  acknowledged  masterpieces, — an  original  "Vanity  Fair"  or  "Charles 
O'Malley"  being  looked  upon  as  a  trifle  in  comparison  with  the  discovery  of 
a  "  Second  Funeral  of  Napoleon"  or  "  Tales  of  the  Trains."  For  a  year  or 
two  the  so-called  idithns  de  luxe  were  in  high  favor ;  to-day  they  are  dis- 
credited, being  voted  too  cumbersome  for  every-day  reading. 

Let  us  take  a  famous  anecdote  to  show  how  ^shion  rules  the  price  of  books. 
In  i8ia,  at  the  dispersal  of  the  Roxburghe  Library, — described  as  the  Waterloo 
of  book-sales, — a  copy  of  the  "  Valdarfer"  Jioccaccio,  printed  in  Venice  in 
1741,  was  put  up.  Of  this  rare  book  only  half  a  dozen  copies  are  known  to  be 
in  existence.  The  bidding  was  spirited.  Everybody  dropped  out  save  Lord 
Spencer  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  (then  Marquis  of  Blandford), — tv^o 
peers  of  the  realm,  who  bid  in  person  against  each  other,  while  the  crowd 
looked  on  agape, — and  the  book  was  finally  knocked  down  to  the  latter  noble- 
man for  ;£'226o,  up  to  that  lime  the  largest  sum  of  money  ever  paid  for  a 
single  volume.  Seven  years  later  the  library  of  the  marquis  himself  came  into 
the  market,  and  this  identical  volume  became  the  property  of  Lord  Spencer 
for  ji'918, — a  price  less  than  one-half  of  what  his  formerly  successful  rival  had 

Eaid.  And  in  1890  another  copy  of  the  same  edition  found  its  way  to  Eng- 
ind,  and  was  knocked  down  for  ^  230.  To  be  sure,  this  copy  had  some  slight 
imperfections. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  it  is  the  rarity  of  a  particular  volume  which 
makes  it  valuable.  In  a  rough  and  ready  way,  that  is  true,  of  course.  But 
rare  books,  possibly  unique  copies,  may  every  day  be  seen  in  old-book  stores, 
tied  up  with  a  dozen  other  books  and  labelled  "This  lot  for  ten  cents."  It  is 
all  very  well,  again,  to  say  that  the  book  should  be  valuable  as  well  as  rare. 
Many  valueless  books  are  highly  prized  by  bibliomaniacs.  A  limited  supply 
must  be  conjoined  to  an  active  demand,  there  must  be  the  pleasure  and  ex< 
citement  of  the  chase,  the  subsequent  calm  satisfaction  of  possessing  an  envied 
rarity,  ot  the  book  would  be  mere  lumber.  And  the  difficult  problem  to  de- 
termine iswhy,at  certain  periods,  all  the  hounds  are  out  and  all  the  horsemen 
off  for  one  particular  fox.  It  is  certainly  not  because  that  fox  is  better  than 
any  other  fox.  It  is  certainly  not  because  that  fox  is  considered  a  nobler 
animal  than  other  j^'r^e  nalura  which  would  yield  equal  pleasure  in  the  chase. 
Of  course  there  are  many  rare  books  which  are  intrinsically  interesting,  and 
are  rendered  valuable  by  the  fact  that  many  people,  able  to  pay  big  prices  for 
them,  would  rejoice  to  have  them.  There  is  the  famous  letter  of  Christopher 
Columbus  announcing  the  discovery  of  the  New  World.  A  copy  of  the  origi- 
nal edition  in  Spanish  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  £.  P.  Buonaventure  in 
Paris,  and  is  priced  in  his  catalogue  at  65,000  francs,  or  {13.000.  Yet  it  is  a 
mere  pamphlet  of  four  quarto  pages,  thirty-four  lines  to  the  page.  This  may 
be  a  mere  "  blufi"  on  the  part  of  that  excellent  bibliophile,  meant  to  keep  the 
letter  at  a  prohibitive  price,  so  as  to  obtain  the  full  value  of  the  centennial 
boom  ^ven  by  the  Chicago  Fair  to  the  memory  of  the  great  discoverer.  Cer- 
tain it  u  that  another  copy  of  the  same  edition,  or  what  purported  lo  be  such, 
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was  disposed  of  at  the  Brayton  Ives  sale  in  New  Votk  (i8gi)  for  {4300.  A 
year  previous,  at  the  equally  memorable  Barlow  sale,  a  copy  of  the  Latin 
edition,  published  in  1493,  ^^^  \i^cn  purchased  by  ihe  Boston  Public  Library 
for  $2900. 

At  this  same  Brayton  Ives  sale,  the  sum  of  |ii4,8oo  was  paid  by  Mr.  W-  E. 
Ellsworth,  of  Chicago,  for  a  Gutenberg  Bible,  the  first  book  ever  printed  from 
movable  types.  Here  is  an  account  of  the  purchase  as  it  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Sun  of  March  6,  1891  : 

When  ihe  Gutenberg  Bible  was  reached  (here  wis  a  clapping  of  hands  and  a  genuine  itirof 

exciWDieiit.     No  favorile  horse,  no  peach-blow  vaie,  no  trench  pictuter    '—  ' ■■-- 

heari  of  A  genuine  book-lover  liis  adection  for  (his  typographical  manu 


.  typograpbica 
cknowleaged 


Engtand,  gave  special  importance 
height,  purity  oTvelluni, 


10  the  sale.    Allhough  it  has  sijiteen  leaves  in  fac-simili, „_., , 

its  illuminated  letters,  have  given  il  a  world-wide  repulation.    The  story  of 

Brinley  bought  it  in  Europe.  At  his  sale  in  1SS4  (he  la(e  Mr.  Haniilton  Cole  purchased  i(  for 
fSooo,  Mr.  Ives  at  (hB(  time  being  the  nexl  ladder.  When  the  Sysion  Park  copy,  badiv 
"  cropped,"  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Quaritch  for  £j5<».  and  offered  10  Mr.  Ives  a(  a  soiall 
advance,  he  immediately  decided  to  purchase  Mr.  Cole's  copy.  It  is  well  known  thai  this  is 
the  first  hook  printed  with  type,  and  is  from  the  press  of  John  Gutenberg  about  145a.  The 
—  •■•— '   ---     — --,.-<-..-    ..... rt(sooeachundl  Mr. 

Is  this  814,800  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  book?  The  French  Builetitt 
dt  r Impriitierie  says  noL  Indeed,  it  "  sees"  that  sum  and  goes  it  better  by 
nearly  $35,000.  And  it  also  claims  that  a  still  higher  sum  was  once  offered 
for  another  book,  and  refused  : 

What  was  the  highest  price  ever  given  foranyhook!  We  may  venture  to  say  that  we  ktmw 
of  one  for  which  a  sum  of  ijo.ooo  fiancs  (i;.o,ooo)  was  paid  by  its  present  owner,  the  German 
govemment.  That  book  is  a  missal,  formerly  given  by  Pope  Leo  X.  to  King  Henry  Vlil. 
of  England,  along  with  a  parchment  conferring  on  (ha(  sovereign  ihe  right  of  assuming  tha 
lide  of  '-  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  borne  ever  since  by  English  kings.  Charles  11.  made  ■ 
present  of  the  missal  to  (he  ancestor  of  (he  famous  Duke  of  Hamilton,  whose  eitensivl  and 
valuable  library  was  sold  some  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson  &  Hodge,  of  Lon- 
don. The  book  which  secured  the  highest  ofler  was  a  Hebrew  Bible,  in  the  possession  of  the 
Vatican.  In  1512  the  Jews  of  Venice  proposed  to  Pope  Julius  II.  to  buy  the  Bible,  and  (onay 
for  It  its  weight  in  gold.  It  was  so  heavy  that  it  required  two  men  to  carry  it.  Indeed,  it 
weighed  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds,  thus  representing  the  value  of  half  a  mittioa 
of  francs  (£10,000).  Though  being  much  pressed  for  money,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  "  Holy 
League"  against  King  Louis  XII  of  France,  Julius  II.  declined  (o  part  with  iie  volume. 

Bigot.  The  amateur  etymologist  has  always  had  lots  of  fun  with  this 
word.  First  comes  old  Camden,  who  relates  that  when  Rolio,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, received  Gisia,  the  daughter  of  Charles  the  Foolish,  in  marriage,  he 
would  not  submit  to  kiss  Charles's  foot ;  and  when  his  friends  urged  him  by 
all  means  to  comply  with  that  ceremony,  he  made  answer  in  the  English 
tongue — Ne  .?E  EV  God, — i.e..  Not  so  by  God.  Upon  which  the  king  and  his 
courtiers,  deriding  him,  and  corruptly  repeating  his  answer,  called  him  bigot, 
which  was  the  origin  of  Ihe  term,  Colgtave's  Dictionary  ( 161 1 )  calls  it  "  an 
old  Norman  word,  signifying  as  much  as  de  par  Cieu.OT  our  'for  God's  sake  I' 
made  good  French,  and  slgiiifying  an  hypocrite,  or  one  that  seemetb  much 
more  holy  than  he  is,  also  a  scrupulous  and  superstitious  person."  As  we 
conie  down  to  the  present,  guesses  come  fast  and  furious.  As  good  as  anv  is 
Archbishop  Trench's,  who  derives  the  word  from  the  Spanish  "  bigoie,  a 
mustachio.  "  Hombre  de  bigote"  is  indifferently  a  man  with  a  moustache  or 
a  man  of  resolution,  "  lener  bigotes"  is  to  stand  firm,  "  and  we  all  know  that 
Spain  is  still  the  land  proverbial  for  mustachios  and  bigotry"  \SiMdy  ef  IVardi). 
Dr.  Murray  gives  up  the  problem,  and  the  Century  Dictionarv  says,  "  Under 
this  form  two  or  more  independent  words  appear  to  have  oeen  confused, 
involving  the  etymology  in  a  mass  of  fable  and  conjecture." 

Billlngiagate.    One  of  the  ancient  gatea  of  London  and  the  adjacent  iiiir 
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market  were  known  as  Billing's  gate  (presumably  from  a  personal  name), 
which,  in  the  modern  form,  as  above,  the  market  atill  retains.  It  has  been 
celebrated  in  literature  for  the  extreme  foulness  of  the  language  used  by  its 
denizens,  especially  the  female  ones.  Hence  to  this  day  fuul  language  is  known 
as  Billingsgate. 

John)flD  oncF  made  a  bel  with  Bogwell  thai  he  could  go  Into  the  fi^h-matket  and  put  a  Biliingi- 
gate  woman  iti  a  passion  without  saying  a  word  that  she  could  uuder^iaad,  l^he  doctor  com.- 
menced  by  silently  indicating  with  his  nose  that  her  fish  hod  paKed  the  stage  in  which  a  tnan's 
olfactories  could  enduic  their  flavor.  The  Billingst^ate  lady  made  a  verbal  allack,  common 
enough  in  vulgar  parlance,  which  Impugned  the  c1as5ificatiDU  in  natural  history  of  the  doctor's 
mother.  The  doctor  answered,  "  You're  an  article,  ma'am."  '■  No  more  an  article  than 
youraelf,  you  b — y  misbegotteD  villain."  "  You  are  a  noun,  woman."  "  You — you — "  stam- 
mered the  woman,  choking  with  rage  al  a  list  of  titles  she  could  not  understand.  "  Yon  are  a 
pronoun,"     The  beldam  shoot:  her  fist  in  speechless  r^.    ''  You  are  a  verb— an  adverb— an 

applying  the  harmless  epithets  at  proper  intervals.  The  nine  part^  of  speech  completely  con- 
quered the  old  woman,  and  she  dumped  herself  down  in  the  mud,  crying  with  rage  at  being 
Uius  "  blaclcpiarded"  in  a  set  of  unknown  terms  which,  not  understanding,  she  could  not 
answer.— Akvinh  :  Encyclopadia  e/Anicdelti, 

Bllla.  This  would  seem  an  unpromising  subject.  Yet  a  few  specimens 
are  worth  filing  among  tiie  bric-i-brac  of  literature.  The  trade-bills  of  Roger 
Payne,  the  great  English  bookbinder,  are  highly  valued  by  curiosity-hunters 
for  the  eccentric  remarks  with  which  he  adorned  them.  For  example,  on  one 
for  binding  a  copy  of  Barry's  "  Wines  of  the  Ancients"  he  wrote, — 

Homer,  the  bard  who  sung  fn  highest  strains, 

Had,  festive  gift,  a  goblet  for  his  pains ; 

Falerniao  gave  Horace,  Virgil  fire. 

And  barley-wine  my  British  muse  inspire. 

Barley-wine  first  from  Egypt's  leained  shore. 

Be  this  the  gift  to  me  from  Calvert's  store. 

An  Irish  election-bill  has  decided  merits.  During  a  contested  election 
in  Meath,  early  in  this  century.  Sir  Mark  Somerville  sent  orders  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  hotel  in  Trim  to  board  and  lodge  all  peisons  who  should  vote 
for  him.  In  due  course  he  received  the  following  bill,  which  he  had  framed 
and  preserved  in  Somerville  House,  County  Meath.  A  copy  of  i(  was  found 
in  the  month  of  April,  1826,  among  the  papers  of  the  deceased  Very  Rev. 
Archdeacon  O'Connell,  Vicar -General  of  the  Diocese  of  Meath.  It  ran  thus : 
My  bill  Your  honour. 

To  eating  16  freeholders  above  stairs  for  Sir  Marks  at  js.  ed.  a  head  is  to  me  £3  la  o 

For  eating  16  more  below  stairs  and  two  Priests  after  supper  is  to  me      .  »  iS  9 

To  ail  beds  in  one  room  and  four  in  another  at  two  guineas  every  lied  and  not  more 

To  iS  horses  and  5  mules  at>out  my  yard  ail  night  at  13s.  every  one  of  them,  and  for 

B  man  which  was  lost  on  head  of  watching  them  all  night,  is  to  me  5    S  o 

For  breakfast  on  lay  itl  the  morning,  for  every  one  of  them  and  as  many  more  as 

they  timugbt,  as  near  as  1  can  guess  is  to  me         .  4  19  o 

To  raw  whiskey  and  punch  without  talking  of  pipes  and  tobacco  as  well  as  for  porter, 

first  day  and  night  I  am  not  sure,  but,  for  three  days  and  a  half  of  the  election 
as  little  as  1  can  call  It  and  not  to  be  very  exact  il  is  in  all  or  thereabouts  and  not 

eads  of  the  49  freeholders  for  Sir  Marks  al  13d.  for 
>ther  who  has  a  vote,  is  to  me  .    .       .       .         1  13  i 

om  Keman  in  Ihe  middle  of  the  night  when  he 
was  not  expected,  is  to  me  ten  hogs. — I  don't  talk  of  the  Piper  or  for  keepmg 

The  total  is  £100  lot.  Td.,  you  may  say  ;£iii ;  so  your  honor  Sir  Mark  send  me  this 


i  total  is  £100  loa.  rd.,  you  tnay  sa] 
n  hundred  by  Bryan  himself,  who  and  1  prays  I 
at  preienl.— digued  In  place  of  Jemmy  Can  ■  « 
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The  following  is  given  as  a  true  bill,  made  by  an  artist,  for  repairs  and 
retouchings  to  a  gallery  of  paintings  of  an  English  lord  in  the  year  1865 

To  filline  up  ihc  chink  in  ihe  Red  Sea  and  repairing  the  damaget  of  Pharaoh'*  hoit. 

To  cleaning  six  of  the  Apostles  and  adding  an  entirely  new  Juda.  iKariol. 

To  a  pair  oT  ne«  hands  fcr  Daniel  in  the  lions'  deQ  and  a  set  of  teeth  for  the  liotWH. 

To  an  alteration  in  (he  Belief  mending  the  CoDimaodmenti,  and  making  a  new  Lotdi 
Prayer. 

"To  new  varnishing  Moses's  rod. 

To  repairing  Nebuchadoeiiar'i  beard. 

To  mending  the  pitcher  of  Rebecca. 

To  rent  wing  the  p^ciute  of  Samson  in  the  character  of  a  foji-hunter  and  wbHituling  a  whip 
Sir  the  lirebrand. 

To  ft  new  broom  and  bonnet  for  the  Wilch  of  Endor. 

To  painting  iwenly-one  new  steps  10  Jacob's  ladder. 

To  mending  the  pillow  stone. 

To  adding  some  Scotch  cattle  to  Pharaoh  s  lean  luQe. 

To  making  a  new  head  for  Holoferaes. 

To  cleansing  Judith's  hands. 

To  giving  a  blush  to  ihe  cheeks  of  Eve  on  presenting  the  apple  to  Adam. 

To  painting  Jezebel  in  the  cbaractei  of  a  huntsman  taking  a  flying  leap  from  Ibe  walli  of 

To  planting  a  new  city  in  the  land  of  Nod. 

To  painting  a  shoulder  of  mutton  and  a  shin  of  beef  In  the  mouths  of  two  of  the  taveni 
feeding  Elijah. 

To  repairing  Solomon's  nose  and  making  a  new  nail 

preparalory  to  their  martb,  with  the  dove  (iressed  as  ai 

To  painting  Samson  making  a  present  of  his  jaw-bone  to  Ihe  proprietors  of  ihe  Biilisb 

BindiDg.  A  famous  tract  entitled  "De  Bibliothecis  Antediluvian  is"  pro- 
fessed to  give  information  about  the  libraries  of  Seth  and  Enoch.  Setting  aside 
this  information  as  not  up  to  the  requirements  of  modern  historical  criticism,  it 
is  fairly  safe  to  assume  that  the  earliest  germ  of  bookbinding  was  to  be  found 
among  the  Assyrians,  who  wrote  their  books  on  terra-cotta  tablets,  and  en- 
closed these  tablets  in  clay  receptacles  which  had  to  be  broken  before  the 
contents  could  be  reached.  Tamil  manuscripts  of  extreme  antiquity  are  also 
extant,  to  which  a  rounded  form  has  been  given  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
using  larger  leaves  at  the  centre  and  adding  others  gradually  shortened  at 
each  side.  The  circle  is  surrounded  by  a  metal  band,  tightly  fastened  by  a 
hook.  How  far  the  Greeks  improved  upon  these  primitive  methods  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  as  their  literature  furnishes  no  details  on  the  subject,  but  there 
is  a  tradition  that  the  Athenians  raised  a  statue  to  Fhillatius,  who  invented  a 
glue  for  fastening  together  leaves  of  parchment  or  papyrus.  Nay,  Suidas,  who 
lived  in  the  tenth  century,  contends  that  the  Golden  Fleece  was  only  a  book 
bound  in  sheepskin  which  taught  the  art  of  making  gold.  Did  the  Romans, 
profiling  by  the  invention  of  Phillatius,  glue  their  papyrus  leaves  into  books? 
A  pretty  controversy  might  be  raised  over  a  passage  in  one  of  Cicero's  lettera 
to  Atticus,  He  asks  for  a  couple  of  librarians  to  glue  {glutinare)  his  books. 
Dibdin  translates  the  word  "conglutinate."  That  first  syllable  is  the  bone  of 
contention.  Did  Cicero  mean  to  have  his  manuscripts  made  up  in  books,  or 
did  he  only  require  the  sheets  to  be  fastened  Into  rolls,  in  the  usual  Roman 
manner?  Dibdin  believes  the  former.  But  it  is  an  article  of  faith  with  the 
modern  bibliophile  that  Dibdin  made  a  mistake  wherever  possible,  and  that 
mistakes  were  possible  to  him  where  they  would  have  been  impassible  to  any 
one  else.  Nevertheless,  the  papyrus  rolls  were  in  their  way  handsome  speci- 
mens of  the  art  of  bookbinding,  with  their  leather  covers,  gold  bosses,  gold 
cylinder,  and  perfumed  IlLuminated  leaves.     Medixval  bindings  were  gener- 
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ally  of  carved  ivory,  metal,  or  wood,  covered  with  stamped  leather,  and 
frequently  adorned  with  )>os3es  of  gold,  gems,  and  precious  stones.  Of  course 
they  CDuld  not  be  kept  on  shelves,  like  modern  volumes .-  they  would  have 
scratched  one  another.  Each  had  its  embroidered  silken  case,  or  chemise,  and, 
when  especially  valuable,  its  casket  of  gold.  Books  in  libraries,  churches, 
and  other  public  places  were  protected  frum  theft  by  being  chained  lo  shelves 
and  reading-desks.  When,  as  often  happened,  the  volume  was  too  heavy  to 
be  lifted,  the  desk  upon  which  it  was  chained  was  made  to  revolve.  A  print  in 
La  Croix's  "  Le  Moyen  Age  et  la  Renaissance,"  representing  the  library  in  the 
University  of  I.eyden,  shows  that  this  custom  continued  down  to  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Books  so  chained  were  called  Catenati,  With  the  invention 
of  printing,  regular  bookbinding,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  began. 
Wooden  covers  and  stamped  pig-skin  gradually  gave  way  before  the  lighter 
styles  introduced  by  the  Italians  and  perfected  by  the  French.  Early  in  the 
sixteenth  century  morocco  was  introduced,  the  arts  of  the  printer  and  the 
binder  were  difierentiated,  and  new  decorations  testified  to  the  conservation 
of  energy  thus  attained  and  its  direction  into  the  right  channel.  The  bindings 
affected  by  the  great  people  of  ihe  court  of  France  had  a  distinct  individuality. 
Henri  II.  and  Diane  de  Poictieis  displayed  the  crescent,  the  bow,  and  the 
quiver  of  Diana,  and  the  blended  initials  H.  and  D.  Francis  I.  had  his  sala- 
manders. Marguerite  the  flower  from  which  she  derived  her  name.  The  pious 
Henri  HI.  rejoiced  in  figures  of  the  Crucifixion,  in  counterfeit  tears  with  long 
curly  tails,  and  in  various  emblems  of  mortality.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  it 
became  fashionable  to  emboss  the  owner's  arms  upon  his  books.  Madame  de 
Maintenoii  had  her  famous  copy  of  the  "De  Imiladone  Christi"  so  decorated, 
— the  copy  which  contained  the  engraving  of  the  lady  saying  her  prayers  at 
St.-Cyr,  when  the  roof  of  the  chapel  opens  and  a  divine  voice  says,  "  This  is 
she  in  whose  beauty  the  king  is  well  pleased."  But  the  engraving  was 
thought  indiscreet  and  suppressed.  These  blazons  needed  no  special  skill, 
and  they  do  not  improve  the  beauty  of  a  volume,  but  they  are  now  valued  at 
exorbitant  prices  if  ihey  evidence  that  the  book  belonged  lo  some  famous 
library  or  some  exalted  personage.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  ornamental 
figures  of  birds  and  flowers  became  common,  together  with  mosaics  of  various- 
colored  leather.  The  Revolution  brought  temporary  ruin  upon  the  art  of 
bookbinding.  Morocco  was  culpable  luxury,  and  coats  of  arms  were  an  insult 
to  the  Republic.  There  is  an  oft-quoted  story  of  the  French  literary  man  of 
1794,  a  great  reader,  who  always  stripped  off  the  covers  of  his  books  and 
threw  them  out  of  his  window.  What  had  a  citizen  to  do  with  morocco  bind- 
ings, with  the  gildings  of  Le  Gascon  or  Derome,  the  trappings  of  an  effete 
aristocracy  ?  Perhaps  he  was  right.  A  working-man  of  letters,  like  a  work- 
ing-man of  any  other  guild,  cannot  use  a  gorgeously-bound  book  as  one  of  the 
implements  of  his  trade.  lie  puis  an  inky  pen  into  the  leaves  of  one  volume, 
he  lays  another  on  its  face,  he  uses  Ihe  leg  of  a  chair  to  keep  a  folio  open  and 
to  mark  ihe  pregnant  passage.  Bat  there  is  a  class  of  drones,  of  literary 
voluptuaries  and  sybarites,  who  love  to  see  their  libraries  well  clothed. 

Perhaps  the  most  unique  binding  in  the  world  is  in  Ihe  Albert  Memorial 
Exhibilion  in  Exeter,  England.  It  is  a  Tegg's  edition  of  Milton  (1852),  and, 
according  to  an  affidavit  pasted  on  the  fly-leaf,  the  binding  is  part  of  the  skin 
of  one  George  Cudmore,  who  was  executed  at  Devon  March  25,  1830,  The 
skin  is  dressed  white,  and  looks  something  like  pig-skin  in  grain  and  texture. 

Bird.  A  bird  la  the  band  ia  worth  two  in  the  buab.  Will  Somers, 
the  celebrated  jester  to  Henry  VIII.,  happened  to  call  on  Lord  Surrey,  whom 
he  had  often,  by  a  well-limed  jest,  saved  from  the  king's  displeasure,  and 
whn,  consequently,  was  always  glad  lo  see  him.  He  was  on  Ihis  occasion 
URhered  into  the  aviary,  where  he  found  my  lord  amusing  himself  with  his 
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birds.  Somera  happened  to  »dmire  the  plumage  of  a  kingfisher.  "By  my 
Lady,  my  prince  of  wits,  I  will  give  it  to  you."  Will  skipped  about  with  de- 
light, and  swore  by  the  great  Harry  he  was  a  most  noble  gentleman.  Away 
went  Will  with  his  kingfisher,  telling  all  his  acquaintances  whom  he  met  that 
his  friend  Surrey  had  just  presented  him  with  it.  Now,  it  so  happened  that 
Lord  Northampton,  who  had  seen  this  bird  the  day  previous,  arrived  at  Lord 
Surrey's  just  as  Will  Somcrs  had  left,  with  the  intention  of  asking  the  bird  of 
Surrey  for  a  present  to  a  lady  friend.  Great  was  his  chagrin  on  finding  the 
bird  gone.  Surrey,  however,  consoled  him  with  saying  that  he  knew  Somen 
woald  restore  it  if  he  (Surrey)  promised  him  two  some  other  day,  Awaj 
went  a  messenger  to  the  prince  of  wits,  whom  he  found  in  raptures  with  his 
bird,  and  to  whom  he  delivered  his  lord's  message.  Great  was  Will's  sur- 
prise, but  he  was  not  to  be  bamboozled  by  even  the  monarch  himselC  "Sirrah," 
said  Will,  "  tell  your  master  that  I  am  much  obliged  for  his  liberal  ufier  of  two 
for  one,  but  that  I  prefer  one  bird  in  hand  to  two  In  the  bush."  This  is  the 
good  old  stoi7  told  about  the  phrase,  but,  if  true,  Somers  was  quoring  rather 
than  originating,  as  the  proverb  antedates  him.  The  analogous  Fienc£  saying 
is  "  Un  tiens  vaut  deux  tu  Tauras." 

Bird.  A  little  bird  told  me.  An  almost  universal  adage,  based  on  the 
popular  idea  that  this  apparently  ubiquitous  wanderer,  from  the  vantage-point 
of  the  upper  air,  spied  out  all  strange  and  secret  things,  and  revealed  them  to 
such  as  could  understand.  Thus,  in  Eccles.  x.  zo:  "Curse  not  the  king, no, 
not  in  thy  thought ;  and  curse  not  the  rich  in  thy  bed-chamber :  for  a  bird  of 
the  air  shall  carry  the  voice,  and  that  which  hath  wings  shall  tell  the  matter," 
The  Greek  and  Roman  soothsayers  not  only  drew  auguries  from  the  flight  iif 
birds,  but  some  preteiided  to  a  knowledge  of  their  language  which  made  them 
privy  to  the  secrets  they  had  to  reveal.  And  how  was  this  knowledge 
attained?  There  were  various  recipes,  Pliny  recommends  a  mixture  of 
snake's  and  bird's  blood,  Melampus  is  more  exacting.  He  says  you  must 
have  your  ears  linked  by  a  dragon;  but  then  few  of  us  have  any  social 
acquamtance  with  dragnus.  Nevertheless,  the  art  tvas  acquired  by  many. 
Solomon,  according  to  the  Koran,  was  first  informed  by  a  lapwing  of  all  the 
doings  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  Mahomet  himself  was  instructed  by  a  pigeon, 
which  whispered  in  his  ear  in  presence  of  the  multitude.  In  the  ManaUiarata, 
King  Nsinara  is  taught  by  a  dove,  which  is  the  spirit  of  God,  In  the  old 
wood-cuts  of  the  "  Golden  Legends"  the  Popes  are  distinguished  by  a  dove 
whispering  in  their  ear.  In  the  Saga  of  Siegfried  the  hero  understands  bird- 
language,  and  receives  advice  from  his  feathered  friends.  And  talking  birds, 
as  well  as  other  animals,  appear  in  the  folk-lore  of  every  country.  Proverbial 
and  popular  literature  also  abound  with  allusions  to  the  spying  haUts  of  birds, 
— from  the  old  Greek  saw,  "None  sees  me  but  the  bird  that  flielh  by,"  to  the 
passage  in  the  Nibelungen  Lied,  one  of  many,  "  No  one  hears  us  but  God 
and  the  forest  bird."  An  eavesdropper  is  ever  a  gossip,  so  it  is  an  easy  tran- 
sition from  listening  to  repeating  what  is  heard. 

The  very  last  lines  of  Shakespeare's  "  Henry  IV.,  Part  II."  refer  to  our  subject : 

Wc  bc^  DUr  civil  swoids  uid  native  tin 

As  rir  as  France  -.  I  heard  a  bird  so  sing, 

Whose  music  lo  my  Itiinldng  pleaaed  the  king. 

Bis  dat  qtii  oito  dat  (L,  "  He  gives  twice  who  gives  quickly"),  a  proverb 
shortened  from  the  245th  sentence  of  Publius  Syrus,  "  Inopi  beneficium  bis 
dat  qui  dat  celeritcr"  ("  He  gives  a  double  benefit  to  the  needy  who  gives 
quickly").  Even  a  prompt  refusal,  according  to  the  same  authority,  should  ht 
prompt :  "  Pars  est  beneficii  quod  petitur  si  cito  neces"  ("A  prompt  refusal 
has  in  part  the  grace  of  a  favor  granted").  And  Shaltcspeare's  lines  are  used 
to  urge  expedition  in  all  things,  good  or  evil : 
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Queen  Elizabeth  was  dilatory  enough  ii 

Ishall  viA  Yo<x,  bis  ilat  qui  cito  dat  i  if  you  grant  ihem  speedily,  Ihey  will  come  again  Ihc 
sooner,"— Bacon  :  Afothigma,  No.  71, 

Blahop  (Gr.  imaicoTro^,  "  overlooker,"  "  overseer").  A  curious  example  of 
word-change,  as  effected  by  the  genius  of  differeiil  tongues,  is  ruriiished  by 
the  English  iisAofi  and  the  French  iveijue.  Both  are  from  the  same  root, 
furnishing,  perhaps,  the  only  example  ot  two  words  from  a  common  stem  so 
modifying  themselves  in  kiitoricai  timet  as  not  to  have  a  letter  in  common. 
(Of  course  many  words  from  a  far-off  Aryan  stem  are  in  the  same  condition.) 
The  English  strikes  off  the  initial  and  terminal  syllables,  leaving  only  piscop, 
which  the  Saxon  preference  for  the  softer  labial  and  hissing  sounds  modified 
into  bishop,  fivtque  (formerly  evesquej"  merely  softens  the  p  Into  v  and 
drops  the  last  syllable. 

Biter  Bit  A  proverbial  phrase  meaning  that  one  is  caught  in  one's  own 
trap,  that  the  tables  have  been  turned.  Biter  is  an  old  word  for  sharper,  and 
may  be  fuund  with  that  meaning  at  least  as  far  back  as  16S0.  But  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century  the  humorous  diversion  known  as  a  bile  was  introduced 
into  exalted  circles.  Swift,  in  a  letter  to  Rev,  Dr.  Tisdall,  December  16,  1703, 
describes  it  thus :  "  I'll  teach  you  a  way  to  outwit  Mrs.  Johnson  ;  it  is  a  new- 
fashioned  way  of  being  witty,  and  they  call  it  a  bite.  You  must  ask  a  banter- 
ing'question,  or  tell  some  damned  lie  in  a  serious  manner,  and  then  she  will 
answer  or  speak  as  if  you  were  in  earnest,  and  then  cry  you,  '  Madam,  there's 
a  bitel'  I  would  not  nave  you  undervalue  this,  for  it  is  the  constant  amuse- 
ment in  court,  and  everywhere  else  among  the  great  people  ;  and  I  let  you 
know  it,  in  order  to  have  it  obtain  among  you,  and  teach  you  a  new  refine- 
ment." Now,  when  the  gudgeon  refused  to  rise  to  the  bail,  one  can  well 
understand  that  the  biter  might  be  said  to  be  bit.  Another  very  plausible 
derivation  of  the  phrase,  which,  even  if  not  its  actual  origin,  undoubtedly  helped 
to  establish  it  in  popular  favor,  is  thus  suggested  by  a  correspondent  in  Nales 
and  Qtieriet  (sixth  series,  iv.  544} :  "A  case  came  within  my  own  knowledge 
not  long  ago,  where  the  severe  remedy  was  tried  of  biting  a  child  who  had 
contracted  the  habit  of  biting  others.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  found 
to  be  a  recognized  part  of  old-fashioned  nursery  discipline,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  common  expression,  the  biter  bit" 

Bitter  end,  originally  a  nautical  expression  applied  to  the  end  of  a  ship's 
cable.  Admiral  Smyth's  "Sailor's  Word-Book"  explains  it  as  "that  part  of 
the  cable  which  is  abaft  the  biSs," — two  main  pieces  of  limber  to  which  a 
cable  is  fastened  when  a  ship  rides  at  anchor.  When  a  chain  or  rope  is  paid 
out  to  the  bitter  end,  no  more  remains  to  be  let  go.  It  seems,  therefore,  that 
the  phrase  "to  the  bitter  end"  was  originally  used  as  equivalent  to  the  ex- 
treme end,  but  the  non-nautical  mind  {misinterpreting  the  word  bitttr)  gradu- 
ally made  it  synonymous  wilh  to  the  bitter  dregs,  to  the  death,  in  a  severe  or 
pitiless  manner,  from  a  fancied  analogy  to  such  expressions  as  a  "  bitter  fue," 
"the  bitter  east  wind,"  etc 

Bitter  Sweet  In  "  As  you  Like  It,"  Shakespeare  makes  his  Jaqnes  speak 
of  "  chewing  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancies"  (Act  iv.,  Sc.  3).  Some  edi- 
tions would  have  us  read  /aed  instead  of  cud,  but  the  proverbial  use  of  ihe 
phrase  discards  all  conjectural  amendment,— ihe  more  so  ihat  in  this  case  it  is 
a  distinct  defilement  of  sense  and  sound.     The  close  approximalioii  of  pleas- 
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htc  and  pain  has  been  noted  by  many  authors,  both  before  and  since  Martial 
wrote  his  famous  epigram, — 

Diflidlis,  fscilis,  jucundiu,  occrbiu  «  idem ', 

Quarks  comes  very  close  to  the  Shakespearian  phrase  in  the  line, 
Spenser  says, — 

Sd  every  sweel  wilh  sour  u  Lemptred  slill. 

And  here  are  a  few  more  examples : 

Slill  where  rosy  pleasure  leads 

Behind  the  steps  thai  meery  treads 

Approaching  comfort  view. 
The  hues  of  bliss  more  brightly  glow 
Chastised  by  sabler  tints  of  woe, 
And,  blended,  form  wilh  artful  strife 
The  strenglh  and  harmony  of  life. 

Under  pain  pleasure. 
Under  pleasure  pain  lies. 

Embrsoh:  TktStkinjc. 

A  man  of  pleasure  is  a  man  of  pains. 

Young:  Night  Thougkli. 

Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain. 

Dbydhn:  Ahxaitdtr' t  Feast. 

.,  Sc.  I. 


And  somellmes  tell  what  sweetness  b  Id  gall. 

WVAT. 

Good-nighl,  good.nighll     Parting  is  such  sweet  sotrcm- 

Shakespeare  :  Rmto  and  ftUitt,  Aci  il.,  Sc  t. 
Black  and  WTiite, — i.e.,  black  ink  and  white  paper.     Toput  a  thing  down 
in  black  and  white  is  lo  preserve  it  in  print  or  in  writing.    The  phrase  is  at 
leasl  as  old  as  Ben  Jonsoii's  time  : 

I  have  it  here  in  black  and  vVae{fulIt  out  IktwarraHl^.—EBiry  Maninku  Hunumr, 

There  is  a  current  phrase  for  a  paradoxical  or  illogical  reasoner,  "  He  would 
try  to  prove  that  black  is  white."  Curiously  enough,  in  the  etymological  sense 
black  is  while.  The  word  black  (Anglo-Saxon  bloc.  Mate)  is  fundamentally 
the  same  as  the  old  German  blath,  now  only  lo  be  found  in  two  or  three  com- 
pounds,— \^.,  Blachfeld,  a  level  field.  It  meant  originally  level,  bare,  and  was 
used  to  denote  black,  bare  of  color.  But  the  nasalized  form  of  black  is  blank, 
which  also  meant  originally  bare,  and  was  used  in  the  sense  of  white,  because 
white  is  (apparently)  bare  of  color. 

Black  Box.  When  Charles  II.  was  king  and  the  Duke  of  York  heir 
presumptive,  a  large  party  of  the  common  people  wished  to  have  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  Charles's  putative  son,  recognized  as  heir  to  the  crown,  and  a 
legend  was  started  that  there  existed  somewhere  a  black  box  containing  a 
written  marriage  contract  between  the  king  and  Nfonmouth's  mother,  the 
"  bold,  brown,  and  beautiful"  Lucy  Wallers,  In  "  Lorna  Doone,"  John  Ridd 
says  of  his  mother,  "  She  often  declared  that  it  would  be  as  famous  in  history 
as  the  Rye  House,  or  the  mea1-tub,  or  the  great  black  box,  in  which  she  was 
a  firm  believer." 
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Black  Moncla7.  The  name  given  to  a  memorable  Easter  Monday  in  the 
year  1351,  which  was  very  dark  and  misty.  A  great  deal  of  hail  fell,  and  the 
cold  Is  said  to  have  been  so  intense  that  hundreds  died  from  its  efTects.  The 
name  afterwards  came  to  be  applied  to  the  Monday  after  Easter  of  each 
year.     It  is  also  a  school-boy  term  for  the  Monday  on  which  school  leopeni 


Black  Watch.  The  name  by  which  the  Forty-Second  Highlanders  are 
familiarly  known  in  the  British  army.  Among  the  many  deeds  of  daring  per* 
formed  by  them  in  recent  wars  three  stand  out  pre-eminent.  They  were  one 
of  the  three  Highland  regiments  with  which  Sir  Colin  Campbell  (afterwards 
Lord  Clyde)  broke  the  Russian  centre  at  the  Alma,  on  the  20lh  of  Septem- 
ber, 1854.  They  formed  part  of  the  immortal  "thin  red  line  tipped  with 
sieel"  against  wnich  an  overwhelming  Russian  force  shattered  itself  in  the 
memorable  attack  upon  Balaklava  (ive  weeks  later.  In  the  advance  upon 
Coomassie  during  General  Wolseley's  Ashaniee  campaign,  in  January,  1874, 
the  "  Black  Watch"  bore  the  brunt  of  the  great  fight  at  Amoaful,  suffering 
severe  loss  in  carrying  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  a  thick  wood  held  by  na- 
tive sharp-shooters.  Indeed,  they  have  fully  obeyed  the  injunction  with  which 
their  chief  led  them  up  the  Alma  hill-side :  "Now,  my  men,  make  me  proud 
of  the  Highland  Brigade." 

Blarney  literally  means  a  little  field  (Irish  blama,  diminutive  of  blar,  a 
"  field").  Its  popular  signification  of  flattery,  palavering  rhodomontade,  or 
wheedling  eloquence  may  have  originated  in  Lord  Clancarty  s  frequent  promises, 
when  theprisoner  of  Sir  George  Carew,tosurrender  his  strong  castle  of  Blarney 
to  the  soldiers  of  the  queen,  and  as  often  inventing  some  smooth  and  plausi- 
ble excuse  for  exonerating  himself  from  his  promise.  Blarney  Castle,  now  a 
very  imposing  ruin,  situated  in  the  village  ol  Blarney,  some  four  miles  from 
Cork,  was  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  Cormac  McCarthy, 
(he  Prince  of  Desmond.  No  one  appears  to  know  the  exact  origin  oi  the 
famous  Blarney  Stone,  or  whence  it  derived  its  miraculous  power  of  endowing 
those  who  kiss  it  with  the  gift  of  "  blarney."  In  some  way  it  found  itself  one 
day  upon  the  very  pinnacle  of  the  castle  tower  with  the  date  1703  carved  upon 
it  It  is  now  preserved  and  held  in  place  by  two  iron  girders  between  huge 
merlons  of  the  northern  projecting  parapet,  nearly  a  hundred  feet  abnve  the 
ground.  To  kiss  it  has  been  the  ambition  of  many  generations,  who  labori- 
ously climb  up  to  its  dangerous  eminence.  Sir  Waller  Scott  himself  did  not 
feel  degraded  by  following  the  general  example.  Like  the  famous  toe  of  St. 
Peter's  statue  in  Rome,  the  lip-service  of  tourists  is  gradually  wearing  it 
away.  The  date  has  already  been  obliterated,  and  the  shape  and  size  have 
altered  so  much  that  people  who  visit  it  at  long  intervals  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  it  is  the  same  stone. 

Blazes,  in  English  and  American  slang,  a  euphemism  for  the  infernal 
regions,  from  the  flames  which  theologians  are  wont  to  describe.  This  is 
evidently  the  meaning  in  expressions  like  "  Go  to  blazes  !"'  But  in  what  looks 
at  first  sight  like  an  identical  expression,  "  Drunk  as  blazes,"  another  ety- 
mology has  been  suggested,  making  it  a  corruption  of  Blaisers  or  Blaizers, — 
«>.,  the  mummers  who  look  part  in  the  processions  in  honor  of  the  good  bishop 
and  martyr  St.  Blaise,  patron  saint  of  English  wool-combers.  The  uniform 
conviviality  on  these  occasions  made  the  simile  an  appropriate  one. 

Blessing — Curse.  Walter  Scott  makes  one  of  his  characters  describe 
Rob  Roy  as  "o'er  bad  for  blessing,  and  o'er  good  for  banning."  This  same 
antithesis  had  already  been  put  Into  proverbial  verse  form  \ 
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Too  bad  for  a  blesBing,  too  rand  for  a  cune. 


In  the  same  way  Corneille  said  of  Richelieu,  after  his  death, — 

II  a  fail  trop  de  bien  pour  en  dire  du  mal, 
II  a  fail  trop  de  mal  pour  en  dire  do  bi«n. 

Blindmaa'a  Holiday,  a  humorous  locmion,  formerly  used  more  widely 
than  at  present,  to  designate  the  time  just  before  the  candles  or  lamps  are 
lighted,  when  it  is  too  dark  to  work  and  one  is  obliged  to  rest,  or  "take  a 
holiday."  With  the  superior  readiness  of  gas  and  electricity,  the  holiday  now 
need  be  of  infinitesimal  duration.  The  phrase  is  found  as  far  back  as  1599, 
in  Nash's  "  Lenten  Stuffe"  (A'-ir/.  Affrc.vi.  167)  :  "  What  will  not  blind  Cupid 
do  in  the  night,  which  is  his  blind  man's  holiday?"  Swift's  "  Polite  Conversa- 
tion," a  mine  of  contemporary  slang,  does  not  overlook  this  phrase :  "  Indeed, 
madam,  it  is  blindman's  holiday ;  we  shall  soon  be  all  of  a  color." 

Blocks  of  Five,  a  phrase  that  became  famous  in  American  politics  during 
the  Harrison-Cleveland  Presidential  campaign  (1888).  The  Democratic  man- 
agers made  wide  circulation  of  a  letter  alleged  to  have  been  written  by  Colonel 
W.  W  Dudley,  Treasurer  of  the  Republicau  National  Committee.  Its  most 
salient  feature  was  a  recommendation  to  secure  "  floaters  in  blocks  of  five." 
This  wa.s  construed  to  mean  the  purchase  of  voters  at  wholesale  rates.  Colonel 
Dudley  denied  the  letter,  and  instituted  suits  fur  libel,  which  were  abandoned 
after  the  election. 

I  had  aitribuied  at  least  originality  to  tbe  promoter  of  "  floaters  in  blocks  of  five,"  but  it 
appears  that,  after  all.  we  have  here  only  a  modiRcation  of  an  old  scheme.  Sayi  Suidas  under 
the  word  ifi!o((cr9ai.  "This  phrase  origioated  from  the  practice  of  bribing  idcd  by  tent. 
yr  persons  with  a  job  to  carry  through,  used  10  deal  out  their  bribes  to 
,  us,  the  accuser  of  Socrates,  usually  has  the  diicredil  of  introdilcine  (his 
ito  the  courts,  and,  as  a  recent  commentator  re  marits,  "doubtless  a  juiyinaB  irauld  feel 
lonfidence  if  he  knew  he  had  nine  others  sitting  by  him  who  had  beoi  bribed." 
'  ^         '    ■■      .    ■     T    .  .  .<     i^tt^^^  f^  this  scheme,  and  a  monograph  00 

leuer  10  N.  Y  Nation  of  November  11,  iSe9. 

Blood  Is  thicker  than  'water, — i.e.,  a  relation  is  dearer  than  a  stranger. 
This  phrase  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  Commodore  Tatnall,  of  the  United 
Slates  Navy,  who  assisted  the  English  in  Chinese  waters,  and,  in  his  despatch 
to  his  government,  justified  his  interference  in  these  words.  Sometimes  it  is 
ascribed  to  Scott,  who  puts  it  in  the  mouth  of  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie  in  "  Guy 
Matinerjng,"  ch.  xxvii.  But  Tatnall  and  Scott  were  merely  quoting  an  old 
saw  duly  recorded  in  "  Ray's  Proverbs"  (1672),  which  was  probably  in  common 
use  long  before.  Blood  stands  for  traceable,  admitted  consanguinity ;  water, 
for  the  chill  and  colorless  fluid  that  flows  tbtough  the  veins  of  the  rest  of 
mankind,  homims  homini  lufii,  who  take  hut  cold  interest  in  the  happiness 
of  a  stranger.  Water,  too,  m  our  early  writers,  was  symbolic  of  looseness, 
itiattachment,  falsity.  "  Unstable  as  water"  is  the  scriptural  phrase.  Thicker 
sienifies  greater  consistency  and  substance, — hence  closeness  of  attachment, 
adhesiveness.  "  As  thick  as  thieves,"  =  as  close  as  bad  men  when  banding  for 
evil  enterprise.  Blood  is  always  thought  binding.  Conspirators  have  signed 
their  bonds  with  their  own  blood,  as  martyrs  have  iheir  attestation  of  the 
truth.  "  He  cemented  the  union  of  the  two  families  by  marriage,"  Is  a  stock 
phrase  with  historians.  Quitting  metaphor  for  physical  fact,  we  find  that  the 
blood  as  well  as  the  hair  of  oxen  has  been  used  to  bind  mortar  together  and 
give  greater  consistency  than  mere  water,  as  is  reported  of  the  White  Tower 
of  London, 

The  proverb  may  also  allude  to  the  spiritual  relalionsliip  which,  according 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  is  created  between  the  sponsor  and  the  child 
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whom  he  brings  to  the  waters  of  baptism.  The  relationship  by  blood  would 
pTolMbly  be  more  thought  of  than  one  originating  in  water. 

Bloody,  a  vulgar  intensive  used  in  a  variety  of  ways,  especially  by  London 
roughs.  Dr.  Murray  rejects  all  derivations  which  would  Imply  any  profane 
origin,  such  as  'sblood  or  the  very  absurd  By'r  Lady  suggested  by  MaxO'Rell. 
He  holds  that  there  is  good  reason  to  think  it  was  at  first  a  reference  to  ihe 
habits  of  the  "bloods"  or  aristocratic  rowdies  of  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  eiehleenth  century.  Bloody  drunk  must  originally  have 
meant  as  drunk  as  a  blood;  thence  the  adjective  was  extended  to  kindred  ex- 
pressions, its  popularity  being  greatly  enhanced  by  its  sanguinary  sound  and 
Its  affiliation  with  the  adjective  in  bloody  murder,  bloody  butcher,  etc. 

Bloody  chasm,  To  shake  hands  across  the.  An  American  phrase 
which  sprang  up  immediately  after  the  civil  war,  among  those  peace-loving 
orators,  writers,  and  speakers  who  were  anxious  to  obliterate  all  memories  of 
the  fratricidal  struggle.  People  of  an  opposite  temper  were  said  to  "  wave  the 
bloody  shirt" 

Bloody  shirt  In  American  political  slang,  "to  wave  the  bloody  shirt," 
sometimes  euphemized  into  "  the  ensanguined  garment,"  means  to  keep  up 
the  sectional  issues  of  the  civil  war  by  appeals  to  prejudice  and  passion. 
A  probable  origin  of  the  phrase  may  be  found  in  a  Corsican  custom  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  obsolete.  In  the  days  of  the  fierce  vendette — the  feuds  which 
divided  Corsican  family  from  family — bloodshed  was  a  common  occurrence. 
Before  the  burial  of  a  murdered  man  thegridala  was  celebrated.  This  word, 
which  literally  means  a  crying  aloud,  may  be  translated  a  "  wake."  The  body 
of  the  victim  was  laid  upon  a  plank  ;  his  useless  fire-arms  were  placed  near 
his  hand,  and  his  blood-siained  shirt  was  hung  above  his  head.  Around  the 
rude  bier  sat  a  circle  of  women,  wrapped  in  their  black  mantles,  who  rocked 
themselves  to  and  fro  with  strange  wailings.  The  men,  relatives  and  friends 
of  the  murdered  man,  fully  armed,  stood  around  the  room,  mad  with  thirst 
for  revenge.  Then  one  of  the  women — the  wife  or  mother  or  sister  of  the 
dead  man — with  a  sharp  scream  would  snatch  the  bloody  shirt,  and,  waving 
it  aloft,  begin  the  vocero, — the  lamentation.  This  rhythmic  discourse  was 
made  up  of  alternate  expressions  of  love  for  the  dead  and  hatred  of  his 
enemies  ;  and  its  startling  images  and  tremendous  curses  were  echoed  in  the 
faces  and  mutterings  of  the  armed  mourners.  It  was  by  a  not  unnatural  tran- 
sition that  the  phrase  "bloody  shirt"  became  applied  to  demagogical  utter- 
ances concerning  the  Southern  Rebellion. 

Blue  is  a  favorite  adjective  for  the  impossible  in  popular  phrase  and  fable. 
The  Blue  Flower  of  the  German  romanticists  represented  the  ideal,  the 
unattainable;  and  in  France  Alphonse  Karr  has  domesticated  the  similar 
expression  "blue  roses."  "Once  in  a  blue  moon"  means  never.  "To blush 
like  a  blue  dog,"  an  expression  that  is  preserved  in  Swift's  "  Polite  Conver- 
sation," means  not  to  blush  at  all.  More  than  a  century  earlier,  however, 
Stephen  Gosson,  in  the  "Apologie  for  the  School  of  Abuse"  (1579),  speaks 
with  similar  meaning  of  "blushing  like  a  black  dog."  Sometimes  blue  is 
used  as  an  intensive.  Thus,  school-boys  speak  of  "blue  fear"  and  "blue 
(unk,"and  the  phrase  to  "drink  till  all  is  blue"  is  at  least  as  old  as  Ford's 
I' Lady's  Trial"  (1639).  "Blue  ruin"  is  a  popular  English  epithet  for  an 
inferior  sort  of  gin,  and  finds  its  analogue  in  the  French  "vin  bleu"  applied 
to  thin  sour  wine.  In  French  also,  as  in  English,  blue  is  a  synonyme  for 
despondency.  "To  be  in  the  blues,"  "to  have  a  fit  of  the  blue  devils,"  has 
its  Gallic  ecjuivatent  in  "en  voir  des  bleues" — a  variant  of  "en  voir  des 
grises"— and  "en  £treb1eu,"  "en  rester  tout  bleu," — all  meaning  to  despair,  to 
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meet  with  suffering  or  disappointment  In  English  slang  "  to  talk  blue"  is 
to  talk  immodeslly.  "  Ulue  blazes"  means  hell, — probably  from  the  sulphor 
associated  with  it.  A  "blue  apron"  is  an  amateur  statesman,  from  the  Dluc 
apron  once  borne  by  tradesmen  generally, — now  restricted  to  butchers,  fish- 
mongers, poulterers,  etc. 

Blue  Blood.  This  term  comes  from  the  Spanish  expression  sangre  aiul 
applied  to  the  aristocracy  of  Castile  and  Aragon.  After  the  Moors  were 
driven  out  of  Spain,  the  aristocracy  was  held  to  consist  of  those  who  traced 
their  lineage  back  to  the  time  before  the  Moorish  conquest,  and  especially  to 
the  fair-haired  and  light-complexioned  Goths.  Their  veins  naturally  appeared 
through  iheir  skin  ofa  blue  color,  white  (he  blood  of  the  masses,  contaminated 
by  the  Moorish  infusion  and  to  lesser  degree  by  miscegenation  with  negroes 
and  Basques,  showed  dark  upon  their  hands  and  faces.  So  the  white  Span- 
iards of  old  race  came  to  declare  that  their  blood  was  blue,  while  that  of  the 
1   people  was   black.       Owing   to  intermarriage,  there   is  very  little 


and  purely  Gothic,  and  holding  position  and  rank  for  c 
in  Yucatan  at  the  present  day. 

In  England,  however,  it  was  anciently  held  that  the  thick  and  dark  blood 
was  the  best.  "Thin-blooded"  or  "  pale -blooded"  means  weak  and  cowardly, 
Shakespeare  never  loaded  words  more  heavily  with  significance  than  when  he 
made  Lucio  call  Angelo,  in  "  Measure  for  Measure," — 


Blue  Hen's  Cbickeua,  a  nickname  for  the  inhabitants  of  Delaware.    The 

accepted  origin  is  that  one  Captain  Caldwell,  who  commanded  a  Delaware 
regiment,  was  notorious  for  his  love  of  cock-fighting.  He  drilled  his  men 
admirably,  and  they  were  known  in  the  army  as  "Caldwell's  game-cocks." 
The  gallant  captain  held  a  peculiar  theory  that  no  cock  was  really  game  unless 
it  came  from  a  blue  hen ;  and  this  led  to  the  substitution  of  Blue  Hen's 
Chickens  as  a  nickname  for  his  regiment.  After  the  Revolutionary  war  the 
nickname  was  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  Delawareans. 

BlueLiehta.  an  American  poijlical  term.  When  the  British  fleet  lay  off 
New  London,  Connecticut,  during  the  war  of  i8i3,  blue-lights  were  frequently 
seen  near  the  shore.  These  Commodore  Decatur,  whose  ships  lay  near  by, 
attributed  to  traitors  ;  though,  indeed,  facts  go  to  prove  that  no  American  was 
ever  discovered  burning  one.  Goodrich,  in  his  "  Recollections,"  says,  "  Blm 
Lights,  meaning  treason  on  the  part  of  Connecticut  Federalists  during  the 
war,  is  a  standard  word  in  the  flash  dictionary  of  Democracy."  Again,  "Con- 
necticut J/u?  Zi^fM  are  the  grizzly  monster  with  which  the  nursing  fathers 
and  mothers  of  Democracy  frrghten  their  children  into  obedience — just  before 
elections." 

Blue  Noae,  a  common  nickname  for  a  Nova-Scotian,  sometimes  explained 
as  an  allusion  to  the  purple  tinge  not  rarely  seen  on  the  noses  of  Nova-Sco- 
tians,  and  presumably  due  to  the  coldness  of  the  winters  ;  sometimes  derived 
from  the  Blue-nose  potato,  a  great  favorite  for  its  delicacy.  It  is  mote  prob- 
able that  the  name  of  the  potato  was  based  on  the  sobriquet,  and  not  vUt  vtrsa. 
Hence  Blue-nose  potato  means  a  Nova  Scotia  potato. 

Blue-Stocking,  a  humorous  and  rather  contemptuous  epithet  applied  to 
an  auihore.ss  or  a  lady  of  any  literary  pretensions  or  attainments.  With  the 
altered  standard  of  judgment  as  to  female  education  the  term  has  fallen  into 
comparative  disuse.     In  the  eigiiteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
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preaent  it  was  very  common.  The  familiar  explanation  is  that  the  term  was 
first  applied  to  a  female  coterie  in  Dr.  Johnson's  time.  But  it  is  a  question 
whether  it  arose  at  Mrs.  Montagu's  or  at  Mrs.  Vesey's  receptions,  or  what 
was  the  exact  reason  of  its  adoption.  One  story  states  that  a  Mr.  Stillingfleet 
was  one  of  the  males  admitted  to  Mrs.  Montagu's  evening  parties,  that  his 
dress  was  remarkably  plain,  even  to  a  pair  of  blue  worsted  stockings  in  lieu 
of  silk,  but  [hat  his  conversation  was  so  stimulating  that  in  his  absence  the 
remark  was  frequently  made,  "We  can  do  nothing  without  the  blue  stock- 
ings." And  thus  by  degrees  the  title  was  established.  This  version  seems  to 
be  supported  by  a  passage  in  one  of  Mrs.  Montagu's  letters  dated  1757,  where 
she  observes  that  Mr.  Stillingl^eet  "  has  left  off  his  old  friends  and  his  blue 
stockings,  and  has  taken  to  frequenting  operas  and  other  gay  assemblies." 
But  in  the  "Memoirs"  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  (he  Blue -stockings,  Mrs. 
£li£al)eth  Carter  herself  (published  in  1S16),  it  is  said  of  Mrs.  Vesey's  literary 
parties  that  "there  was  no  ceremony,  no  cards,  and  no  supper.  Even  dress 
was  so  little  regarded  that  a  foreign  gentleman  who  was  to  go  there  with  an 
acquaintance  was  told  in  jest  that  it  was  so  little  necessary  that  he  might 
appear  theie,  if  he  pleased,  in  blue  stockings.  This  he  understood  in  the 
literal  sense,  and,  when  he  spoke  of  it  in  French,  called  it  the  Bas  Bleu  meet- 
ing. And  this  was  the  origin  of  the  luditn'ous  appellation  of  (he  Blue  Stocking 
Club."  Hannah  More,  also,  in  the  "advertisement"  to  her  pleasant  little 
poem  "The  Bas  Bleu;  or.  Conversation," writes,  "The  following  trii5e  owes 
Its  birth  and  name  to  the  mistake  of  a  foreigner  of  distinction,  who  gave  the 
literal  title  of  the  Bas  Bleu  to  a  small  party  of  friends  who  have  often  been 
called,  by  way  of  pleasantry,  the  Blue- Stockings."  Surely  Hannah  must  have 
known  something  definite  about  the  derivation  of  the  title  other  own  beloved 
clique.  She,  too,  states  that  the  society  used  to  meet  at  Mrs.  Vesey's,  not  at 
Mis.  Montagu's. 

Blue,  True.  The  fancy  that  blue  was  the  color  of  truth,  as  green  was  of  in- 
constancy, is  a  very  ancient  one,  dating  back  to  the  party  distinctions  in  ancient 
Rome.  In  the  factions  of  the  Circus  of  the  Lower  Empire  the  emperor  Anas- 
tasius  secretly  favored  the  Greens,  Justinian  openly  protected  the  Biues :  thence 
the  former  became  the  emblem  of  disafTecticm,  and  the  latter  of  loyally.  The 
idea  appears  very  early  in  English  literature.  Thus,  in  the  "  Squiere's  Tale" 
of  Chaucer,  we  read, — 

And  covered  il  with  vflouetles  blew. 

In  signe  of  Iroutlie  Ihal  is  in  woinao  sene. 

So  in  his  "Court  of  Love,"  line  246  ; 

Lo  yondir  folke  (quod  she)  that  knele  in  blew. 
They  were  the  color  ay  and  e-ver  shal, 

°wfthoulin*'cha^.''    ""'  "         '"''" 

"True  blue"  as  the  partisan  color  of  the  Covenanters,  in  opposition  to  the 
scarlet  badge  of  Charles  L,  was  first  adopted  by  the  soldiers  of  Lesley  and 
Montrose  in  1639,  partly  under  the  influence  of  the  Mosaical  precept,  "  Speak 
to  the  children  of  Israel,  and  bid  them  that  they  make  them  fringes  in  the 
borders  of  their  garments,  throughout  their  generations,  and  that  they  put 
upon  the  fringe  of  the  borders  a  riband  of  blue"  {Numbers  xv.  38).  The 
phrase  true  blue  now  has  a  general  application,  and  means  stanch,  loyal,  firm 
m  the  faith. 

Boat,  To  be  In  th«  same,  a  proverbial  expression,  common  to  many  lan- 
guages, meaning  to  be  embarked  in  the  same  enterprise,  to  be  in  the  same 
condition,  especially  if  unfortunate.    The  words  "  we  are  in  the  same  boat" 
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were  used  by  Clement  I,,  Bishop  of  Rome  \firca  A.D.  91  to  100),  in  a  letter 
to  the  church  of  Corinth  on  the  occasion  of  a  dissension.  The  letter,  which 
b  still  extant,  is  prized  as  an  important  memorial  of  the  early  Church. 

Have  ye  pain,  10  likewise  pain  have  *e, 
Yat  in  (IDC  boAt  we  both  embarked  be. 

HIID50B  ;  J^.tk.  iii.  1.  35a  (1584). 

Boat,  To  have  an  oar  in  anotliflr'a.    To  meddle  with  other  people'* 

Bobolition,  Bobolitionist,  derisive  epithets  for  Abolition,  Abolitionist, 
used  by  the  enemies  of  the  emancipation  movement  in  its  early  days.  A  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Nation  remembered  having  seen  the  word  bobo. 
lition  at  least  as  early  as  1824  "on  a  broadsheet  containing  what  purported  to 
be  an  account  of  a  bobolition  celebration  at  Boston,  July  14.  At  the  top  of 
the  broadsheet  was  a  grotesque  procession  of  negroes.  Among  the  toasts,  or 
sentiments,  were  the  following; 

"  Massa  Wilberforce,  de  brack  man  bery  good  friend ;  may  he  nebber  want 
a  bolish  to  he  boot." 

"  De  Nited  State  ;  de  land  ob  libity,  'cept  he  keep  slave  at  de  South.  No 
cheer !     Shake  de  head !" 

"  Dis  year  de  fourth  ob  July  come  on  de  fifth ;  so,  ob  course,  de  fourteenth 
come  o-a  de  fifteenth." 

Bock  beer,  a  corruption  of  "  Eimbecker"  beer,  its  original  home  being 
the  little  to*n  of  Eimbeck,  Hanover  So  famous  was  it  all  through  the 
Middle  Ages  that  no  other  beer,  nor  even  the  costliest  wine,  could  compare 
with  it  in  popularity.  Attempts  were  soon  made  to  produce  it  in  other  local- 
ities. Thus  the  remembrance  of  the  original  name  was  gradually  lost  "  Eim- 
beck" became  successively  "Eimbock,"  "ein  bock,"  and  finally  plain  "bock." 
This  popular  word-transformation  is  already  several  hundred  years  old,  for  in 
the  Land-  und  Polizeiorduung  of  1616  a  "  bock  meet"  is  referred  to,  which 
"should  only  be  brewed  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  sick."  Popular  ety- 
mology, of  course,  insists  that  bock  beer  means  goat  beer,  bock  being  German 
for  goat,  and  this  fancy  is  perpetuated  by  the  picture  of  a  goat  rampant,  which 
usually  appears  on  tavern-signs  and  other  advertisements  of  the  beer.  Tra- 
dition even  furnishes  a  myth  to  explain  the  phrase.  Long  ago,  it  is  said,  the 
devil  appeared  in  the  guise  of  a  goat  to  a  love-sick  and  rejected  swain,  and 
taught  him  the  secret  of  making  bock  beer  lor  the  customary  price  of  his  soul. 
The  people  raved  over  the  new  decoction.  The  brewer  prospered  and  married 
his  sweetheart.  At  the  end  of  the  stipulated  time  the  devil  appeared  to  claim 
his  own,  but  was  skilfully  inveigled  into  a  bock  beer  intoxication,  and  when  he 
awoke  from  his  drunken  stupor  he  was  glad  to  sneak  home  without  his  prite. 
Bock  beer,  it  may  be  added,  differs  from  ordinary  lager  only  in  that  an  excess 
of  malt  is  added  to  make  it  sweeter.  It  will  not  keep  as  long  as  lager.  Brewed 
in  January  or  February,  it  b  placed  on  the  market  in  April  or  May,  and  is  in 
season  for  about  a  month. 

Bogua,  American  slang  for  counterfeit,  spurious,  fictitious,  which  has  now 
passed  into  general  circulation.  The  amateur  etymologist  has  made  many 
mterestinjj  guesses  as  to  the  origin  of  this  word,  but  none  have  any  philo- 
logical value.  Here  is  the  most  amusing  and  the  most  widely  current, 
copied  from  the  Boston  Daily  Courier  of  June  la,  1857 : 

The  word  "bogus,"  we  believe,  is  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  one  Ai'Z'trtr,  ■  very  comipt 
Individual  who,  iwenty  years  ago  or  more,  did  ■  ttemendoui  business  in  ihe  way  of  sup^yiag 
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tbeerul  Wesluidponiotuof  Lhe  SoulhwcM  wiLh  a  vast  amount  of  counlerfeii  biL1>,  and  billi 
of  fictitious  baolis  which  never  had  aay  enbtence  out  of  the  "  forgtlive  brain"  of  him,  the 
said  '•  Borghese."  The  Western  people,  who  are  rather  rapid  in  iheir  talk  when  excited,  (Don 
fell  into  the  habit  of  shorteuing  lhe  Italian  name  of  Ajr^-Awr  lo  the  more  handy  one  cX  Bopti, 
•nd  fail  bllla,  and  all  other  billa  of  like  character,  were  univeruUly  styled  bogus  currency.' 

The  earliest  use  of  the  word  so  far  discovered  is  recorded  in  the  "New 
English  Dictionary"  as  occurring  in  the  Painesvllle  (U.)  Telegraph  oi '}a\y  ft 
and  November  2,  1827.  It  is  there  a  substantive,  applied  to  an  apparatus  for 
coining  false  money.  Dr.  Murray  has  a  sty  hit  at  the  "bogus  derivations 
circumstantially  given,"  but  does  not  commit  himself  to  any. 

Boiled  or  Biled  Shirt,  a  white  shirt, — especially  when  newly  laundried, — 
a  term  of  mild  derision,  if  not  actual  reproach,  which  sprang  up  among  lhe 
pioneer  miners  of  the  Western  States,  and  is  still  more  common  in  the  West 
than  in  the  East. 

But  ihey  were  rough  in  those  times  1  If  a  man  wanted  a  fight  on  his  hands  without  any 
annoying  delay,  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  appear  in  public  in  a  white  shirt  or  a  smvepipe  hat, 

Ratighing  It. 

Boodle.  There  are  two  American  slang  words  spelt  thus,  each  distinct  in 
meaning  and  apparently  of  different  origin  and  etymology.  The  first  and 
elder  word,  which  now  appears  more  frequently  in  the  intensified  form  caboo- 
dle, meaning  a  crowd,  a  company,  is  not  impossibly  derived  from  the  old 
English  battel,  a  bundle,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  a  survival  of  a 
former  English  colloquialism.  F  Markham,  in  his  "  Book  of  Honour,"  iv,  2, 
speaks  of  "  all  the  buddle  and  musse"  of  great  men.  The  later  and  now 
more  common  word,  meaning  money,  and  especially  money  gained  by  gam- 
bling, venality,  or  other  dubious  methods,  or  employed  for  corrupt  political  pur- 
poses, may  be  a  form  of  the  Dutch  word  buidel,  which  means  "  pocket"  and 
also  "purse." 

The  Professor  has  been  to  see  me.  Came  In,  glotious,  at  about  twelve  o'clock,  last  night. 
Said  he  had  beeo  with  "  the  boys."  On  inquiry,  found  that  "'  lhe  boys"  were  certain  baldisS 
and  grayish  old  gcniLemen  that  one  sees  or  hears  of  in  various  imponanl  stations  of  society. 
Then  he  t>egan  to  quote  Eyron  about  Santa  Crocc,  and  maintained  that  he  could  *^  furnish  out 


atcd  against  this  word,  but  the  Profes 

e  no  other),  with  their  wives  and  children,^ 


■s  how  spLendidLy  they  would  reorganiw  si 


\f"f 


Book.  "The  best  way  to  become  acquainted  with  a  subject  is  to  write  a 
book  about  it."  This  saying  has  been  attributed  both  to  Beaconsfield  and  to 
Archbishop  Thomson.  But  before  the  time  of  either,  Lord  Karnes  (i6g5- 
1783),  according  to  Tytler's  Life,  had  advised  Sir  Gilbeit  Elliot,  who  com- 
plained  of  a  lack  of  information  on  a  certain  branch  of  political  economy, 
"Shall  1  tell  you,  my  friend,  how  you  will  come  to  understand  it?  Go  and 
write  a  book  upon  it."  And  over  m  France  one  of  Lord  Karnes's  contempo- 
raries had  given  vent  to  exactly  ihe  same  idea  .-"The  best  way  to  become 
lamiliar  with  any  given  subject  is  to  write  a  book  upon  it."  But  a  far  safer 
rule  is  that  propounded  by  the  Autocrat  of  the  Break  fas  I -Table  (p.  134),  as 
applicable  to  writing  as  to  speaking ;  "  Don't  I  read  up  various  matters  to 
tolk  about  al  this  table  or  elsewhere.'— No,  that  is  the  last  thing  I  would 
do.  I  will  tell  you  my  rule.  Talk  about  those  things  you  have  long  had  in 
your  mind,  and  listen  to  what  others  say  about  stibjects  you  have  studied 
but  recently.  Knowledge  and  timber  shouldn't  be  much  used  till  they  are 
■easoned." 

Book,  Beware  of  the  man  of  one.    A  proverbial  expression  frequently 
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quoted  in  the  Latin  form,  "  Cave  ab  honiine  unius  libri."  The  phrase  is  often 
attributed  10  Terence,  but  is  not  to  be  found  in  his  extant  works.  Probably 
it  originated  in  the  story  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  thus  related  \s-j  iereiny 
Taylor  :  "  Aquinas  was  once  asked  with  what  compendium  a  man  might  best 
become  learned.  He  answered,  By  reading  of  one  book ;  meaning  that  an 
understanding  entertained  with  several  objects  is  intent  upon  neither,  and 
profits  not."  _ 

Southey,  in  "The  Doctor,"  commenting  on  this  passage,  says,  "The  man 
of  one  book  is,  indeed,  proverbially  formidable  to  all  conversational  figu- 
rantes. Like  your  sharp-shooter,  he  knows  his  piece  perfectly  and  is  sure  of 
his  shot,"    And  he  quotes  the  following  lines  from  Lope  dc  Vega : 

Que  es  esludianie  noLiible 
El  que  lo  «  de  un  libro  lolo. 


Johnson  tells  how  he  once  met  the  poet  Collins,  after  the  latter  became 
deranged,  carrying  with  him  an  English  Testament.  "  1  have  but  one  book," 
said  Collins,  "  but  it  is  the  best."  This  vi  alluded  to  in  his  epitaph  in  Chich- 
ester Cathedral : 

Aai«iise\y  deemed  the  book  oS  God  the  best' 
Sometimes  the  phrase  is  used  in  a  derogatory  sense.     Thus,  Edward  Everett 
applies  it  "not  only  to  the  man    '  "    "  '      '"  "-  '    '""  '"  "■"  '     ""  ''' 

in  whom  the  sense  of  proportio 
he  looks." 

Book-plate.  A  label  bearing  a.  name,  crest,  monogram,  or  inscription 
pasted  in  a  buuk  to  indicate  its  ownership,  as  well  as  its  position  in  a  library, 
etc.  Mr.  I-eicester  Warren,  in  his  treatise  on  "  Book-Plates,"  complains  that 
the  word  is  clumsy  and  ambiguous,  inasmuch  as  it  might  readity  be  inter- 
preted plates  to  illusirate  books.  Abroad  the  term  used  is  cX'librii,  and  he 
regrets  that  it  cannot  be  domesticated. 

Book-plates  are  at  least  as  old  as  Albert  Diirer,  who  engraved  several,  the 
best-known  being  a  wood-cut  designed  fur  his  friend  Wilibald  Pirckheimer,  ttie 
Nuremberg  jurist.  Other  contemporair  engravers  executed  them.  Beham 
made  one  for  the  Archbishop  Albert  of  Mentz,  his  patron,  about  1534.  An  im- 
pression, believed  to  be  unique,  is  in  the  Print-Room  at  the  French  Biblio- 
th^que  NaCionale.  In  England  the  custom  of  using  book-plates  was  of  much 
later  date,  the  oldest  yet  identified  bearing  the  date  1668  and  the  name  of 
Francis  Hill,  The  68  is  filled  in  with  a  pen.  The  whole  number  of  book- 
plates in  the  seventeenth  century  is  very  suiall,  amounting  only  to  those  of 
thirteen  persons,  some  of  whom,  however,  had  two.  As  to  the  name  "  book- 
plate," that  seems  to  be  of  still  later  date,  and  cannot  be  traced  back  farther 


than  the  year  1791,  when  it  is  used  of  some  of  Hogarth's  early  engravines 
bv  his  biographer,  Ireland  ;  though,  twenty  years  earlier,  Horace  Walpole 
almost  used   i(, — for  he   speaks  of  a  "  plate  to  put  in  Lady  Orford's  books" 


being  engraved  by  George  Virtue.  Book-plates  of  an  artistic  or  non-heraldic 
character  are  comparatively  modern,  not  to  be  found,  perhaps,  before  the 
French  Revolulion,  Men  fond  of  books  were  contented  then  with  the 
plain  name,  if  they  had  no  crest  or  did  not  care  to  mcur  the  tax  for  show- 
ing it. 

It  IS  evident  that  (he  bibliographical  and  historical  value  of  a  book  might 
be  greatly  enhanced  by  (he  book-plate  so  lung  as  it  lemaiiis  pasted  therein. 
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The  Interest  of  the  ptate  is  communicated  to  the  book,  and  that  of  the  book 
to  the  plate.  But  latterly  an  unfortunate  fad  has  sprung  up  for  book-plates 
alone,  book-plates  dismembered  fioni  the  books  whicli  give  them  an  intelli- 
gible value,  and  only  leaving  in  the  holder's  hand  a  beggarly  engraving  of  a 
coat  of  arms,  such  as  he  might  have  obtained  out  of  an  ordinary  peerage. 
True,  not  all  plates  are  armorial.  Some  bear  only  a  name  and  an  inscription. 
The  earliest  of  these  latter  is  probably  Pirckheimer's  "  Inieium  Sapiencix 
Timor  Domini."  It  is  astonishing  how  many  booh -mottoes  are  directed 
aga.in$t  the  cultivated  seekers  of  wisdom  from  books  not  their  own.  Says  a 
Saturday  Reviewer,  "  We  have  in  our  possession  a  copy  of  Paley's  'Gothic 
Architecture,'  on  which  the  name  and  the  address  of  the  pious  Mary  Anne 
Schimmelpenninck  having  been  given,  we  find  a  verse  from  Psalm  xxxvii.  : 
'The  wicked  borroweth  and  payeth  not  again,' — a  sentence  which  makes  us 
hasten  to  affirm  that  we  bought  and  did  not  borrow  the  book."  The  same 
text  reappears  in  the  books  of  other  collectors.  Another  text  frequently 
selected  as  a  motto  is  from  the  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins  :  "  Go  ye  rather 
to  them  (hat  sell,  and  buy  for  yourselves."  The  following  lines,  of  uncertain 
parentage,  are  also  great  favorites  ; 

Pergat  at  telras  Acheronlis  undas' 
Nod  redilurus. 

These  verses  remind  one  of  the  Enghsh  distich  which  school-boys  are  in 
the  habit  of  scrawling  in  their  text-books,  not  infrequently  illuminated  with 
a  picture  of  a  man  swinging  from  what  appears  like  a  rudimentary  conception 
of^a  gallows: 

Sieal  not  this  book,  my  hon^si  friend, 

For  fear  the  gallows  will  be  your  end. 

And  what  modern  Diogenes  was  it  who  used  to  put  in  all  his  books, 

"Stolen  from  the  library  of "  f     In  suave  and  gentlemanly  contrast  to 

these  truculent  mottoes  is  the  inscription  which  one  of  the  famous  Groliers 
is  said  to  have  inserted  on  the  fly-leaf  of  his  books  ;  "Jo.  Grolierii  et  Ami- 
corum," — Joseph  Grolier  and  his  Friends.  Exactly  the  same  story  is  told  of 
Michel  Begon,  and  it  is  further  related  that  when  that  gentleman  was  cau- 
tioned by  his  librarian  against  lending  his  books,  for  fear  of  losing  them,  he 
replied,  "I  would  rather  lose  them  than  seem  to  distrust  any  honest  man." 
A  mild  and  palatable  caution  was  this  one  used  by  Theodore  Christopher 
Lilienthal  (circa  1750),  who  placed  it  under  a  picture  of  lilies  surrounded  by 
bees, — probably  an  allusion  to  his  own  name  : 

Lilia  non  Diaculat  sed  mode  tangit  apis. 

And  this  was  long  before  Darwin  had  promulgated  his  views  as  to  the 
fertilization  of  flowers  by  insects  ! 

The  following  macaronic  bit  of  geniality  is  from  the  fly-leaf  of  a  copy  of 
Virgil,  1582: 

Iste  liber  penmet,  beare  il  well  in  mind, 

Ad  me  Jacobum  Weaver,  50  goiineou3  and  50  kind, 

A  pena  »«npiKn,a,  Jc5U>  Chris,  me  bringe 

A<f  vilam  elemam,  to  life  (ever)  Usiinge. 

Bookworm,  originally  the  general  name  given  to  Ihe  larvx  of  certain 
insects  which  feed  upon  the  leaves  of  books  r  hence  a  term  for  a  great  reader, 
one  who,  in  metaphorical  language,  "  devours  Imoks."  Probably  this  use  of  the 
word  has  been  influenced  liv  the  directions  which  the  angel  gave  to  SL  John 
in  handing  him  the  bouk  with  the  seven  seals:  "Take  it,  and  eat  il  up;  and 
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It  shall  make  thy  belly  hitler,  but  it  shall  be  in  thy  mouth  sweet  »  hoi»ey" 
(Jiev.  3t.  9),     The  Latin  form,  "  Accipe  librum  et  devora  ilium,"  was  frequently 

used  as  an  inscription  on  mediseval  bo  ok- [)l  ales. 

UtxJcwonns  arc  now  almost  cKClusively  known  in  the  accondary  and  derivative  meuilUE  of 
the  word  as  porers  over  dry  books ;  but  there  was  a  time  when  Ihe  real  worms  were  aj  obtqui. 
tous  as  our  cockroaches.  They  would  start  at  the  fiist  or  last  page  and  tunnel  circular  hotct 
through  the  votuoie,  and  were  cursed  by  Wbcirisaiatiiilia  autiax  aaAfiti'iic/tartantiK, 
There  were  leveral  kinds  of  these  little  plagues.  One  was  a  sort  of  dealb-walch,  with  dark- 
brown  hard  skin ;  another  had  a  while  body  with  little  brown  spots  on  its  head.  Those  thai 
had  legs  were  the  larvx  of  moths,  and  those  without  lees  were  grubs  that  turned  to  beetles. 
They  were  dienified,  like  other  disagreeable  things,  with  fine  Latin  names,  which  we  spare 
our  readers.  All  of  ihem  had  strong  jaws  and  veiy  healthy  appetites;  but  we  are  happy  to 
find  that  their  digestive  powers,  vigorous  as  they  were,  qtiail  before  the  materials  of  our 
modem  books.  Cnina  clay,  plaster^  Paris,  and  other  unwholesome  aliments  have  conquend 
the  fislit  ckarlartim.  They  sigh  and  shrivel  up.  Peace  to  Ihe  memory,  for  it  is  now  hardly 
niore  than  a  memory,  of  the  bestia  audax.-^Boakwomtf  vol.  iv. 

Boom,  in  American  slang,  the  eflfective  launching  of  anything  with  icl(U 
on  the  market  or  on  public  attention.  The  "  New  English  Dictionary"  trai:es 
this  use  (if  the  word  primarily  to  a  particular  application  of  its  meaning  of  **  a 
loud,  deep  sound  with  resonance."  with  reference  not  so  much  to  the  sound 
as  to  "  ihe  suddenness  and  rush  with  which  it  is  accompanied,"  But  there  is 
noted  as  possibly  modifying  the  meaning  "  association  original  or  subsequent 
with  other  senses  of  the  word."  The  St.  Louis  GUbe  Democrat  i^mxr^  to  have 
originated  the  expression  in  1S79,  when  the  Grant  third-term  movement  was 

The  power  of  the  press  has  never  been  more  beautifully  illustrated  than  in  the  recent  history 

only  recently  been  discovered.  As  applied  to  the  booming  of  a  cannon  orof  rosWiig  waters, 
it  is  euphonious  and  expressive,  but  it  was  left  for  the  press  to  develop  its  general  adaptation 
to  human  affairs,  and  its  especial  significance  in  a  political  sense.  The  word  was  first  applied 
to  the  Grant  movement,  which,  on  account  of  its  sudden,  rushing  character,  was  aptly  termed 
a  boom.  The  papers  took  it  up  somewhat  cautiously  at  first  on  account  of  its  slangy  aspect, 
but  gradually  the  word  was  taken  into  favor  until  all  the  papers  were  talking  about  the  Grant 
boom.  Its  use  by  the  press  made  it  popular,  and  the  people  adopted  it.  Then  there  came  the 
Sherman  bourn,  the  Blaine  boom,  the  Tilden  boom,  and  many  others.    Kearly  every  public 

"  Nearly  everything  has  had  a  boom  except  soap,  and  I  am  looking  for  a  soap  boom  every 
day."  A  year  ago  the  word  was  hardly  known,  now  it  b  in  universal  use,  and  one  almost 
wonders  how  we  ever  got  along  without  it.  All  this  has  been  accomplished  by  a  free  and  luu 
trammelled  press.  Great  as  the  innate  capabilities  of  the  word  are,  ihey  might  have  lain  dor- 
mant hundreds  of  years  longer,  as  they  had  already  lain  hundreds  of  years,  if  the  press,  with 
its  mighty  power  of  dissemination,  had  not  taken  it  up  and  sent  it  booming  through  the  land. 
Since  the  Ohio  election  one  or  two  Democratic  papers  have  suggested  that  the  word  has  as 
unpleasant  sound,  and  ought  (o  he  done  away  with,  but  it  is  evident  this  suggestion  spring 
from  base  partisan  motives.  It  is  a  good  word,  and  answers  a  great  many  purposes.  Let  11 
hoom.—lHdiaiiapalis  Journal,  October.  1879. 

Borrovred  Days.  The  last  three  days  of  March  are  known  as  "  (he  bor- 
rowed days."  At  the  firesides  of  the  Scottish  peasantry  the  origin  of  these 
days  is  given  in  this  quaint  rhyme  : 

March  said  to  Aperill, 

T  see  three  hoggs  upon  a  hill, 


And 

1  If  you'll 
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The 
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Ncilher  *  botrowar  nor  a  lender  be ; 
For  loui  ofi  lu5«  both  iiielf  and  IK«iid ; 
And  borrowiQs  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 

Hamltl.  Act !.,  Sc.  iii. 

The  Old  TestameiK  recognizes  that  the  position  of  a  borrower  is  humiltat- 
ing :  "  The  borrower  is  servant  to  the  lender"  (Prov.  xxii.  7).  "  He  that  goes 
a-borrowing  goes  a-sorrowing,"  says  Franklin,  in  "  Poor  Richard's  Almanac" 
for  I7S7, — a  ^rase  that  he  cribbed  from  Thomas  Tusser : 

a^orrowmg^  ^Biwfrerf  PeinU  :  Junt. 

But  Tusser  himself  was  only  remoulding  a  proverb  familiar  long  before 

Bosh,  slang  for  nonsense,  fudge  ;  originally  a  Turkish  word  meaning  empty 
or  uielesi,  it  first  appeared  in  England  in  1834,  when  it  was  popularized  by 
Morier's  Oriental  novel  "  Ayesha.  It  is  probably  derived  from  the  Arabic 
m&-fish,  "there  Is  no  such  thing,"  an  expression  much  used  in  Yemen  and 
Egypt  for  the  single  negative  not,  and  in  the  Maghrib!  or  Egyptjai:  dialect 
corrupted  to  m&sk,  which  by  the  simple  interchange  of  m  and  b  becomes  bdsh, 
the  Turkish  word. 

Bottle-bolder,  the  second  in  a  prize-fight,  one  of  whose  duties  is  to  hold 
the  water-bottle,  while  another  assistant  sponges  the  principal  between  the 
rounds  :  hence  the  term  is  sometimes  extended  to  one  who  seconds  or  advises, 
or  backs  a  person  or  a  cause.  In  185 1,  Lord  Palmerston  told  a  deputation 
who  waited  upon  him  to  congratulate  nim  on  the  success  of  his  effort  to  llber> 
ate  Kossuth,  that  the  past  crisis  was  one  which  had  required  much  generalship 
and  judgment,  and  that  a  good  deal  of  judicious  bottle-holding  was  obliged  to 
be  brought  into  play.  The  London  Times  made  a  furious  onslaught  on  Pal- 
merston for  thus  using  the  phraseology  of  the  pugilistic  ring,  and  shortly  after- 
wards Pttneh  appeared  with  a  cartoon  representing  the  noble  lord  as  the 
"Judicious  Bottle- Holder," — a  nickname  that  clung  to  him. 

BoutS-Tini^s  (Fr,,  literally,  "rhymed  ends"),  a  form  of  literary  amusement 
in  which  rhymes  being  given  the  participants,  they  fill  up  the  verses.  Accord- 
ing to  Menage,  the  notion  of  this  frivolity  was  derived  from  a  saying  of  the 
French  poet  Dulot,  whereby  he  accidentally  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,  or,  to 
change  the  metaphor,  let  the  public  in  behind  the  scenes.  Complaining  one 
day  of  the  loss  of  three  hundred  sonnets,  his  hearers  marvelled  at  his  having 
about  him  so  large  a  collection  of  hterary  wares,  whereupon  he  explained  that 
they  were  not  completed  sonnets,  but  the  unarticulaled  skeletons, — in  other 
words,  their  prearranged  rhyming  ends,  drawn  out  in  groups  of  fourteen.  All 
Paris  was  in  a  roar  next  day  over  Dulot's  lost  sonnets.  Bouts-rimes  became 
the  fashion  in  all  the  salons.  Ladies  imposed  the  task  of  making  them  upon 
their  lovers ;  the  btaux-esprits  amused  iheir  leisure  in  the  same  way.  Menage 
himself  confesses  that  he  nad  tried  and  failed.  In  vain  Sarasin  attempted  to 
ridicule  the  fad  in  his  "  La  Difaite  des  Bouts -Rimes."  It  flourished  apace  in 
France  ;  it  crossed  the  Channel  in  due  course,  and  established  itself  in  high 
favor  with  the  more  ponderous  wits  of  Albion. 

There  were  public  competitions  of  bouts-rim^sal  Bath,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  blue-stocking  Lady  Millar,  and  all  the  rank,  beauty,  and  fashion  of  the 
place — the  beaux  and  belles,  old  dandies  and  reigning  toasts — entered  into  the 
contest,  and  the  successful  competitor  was  crowned  with  myrtle.  Mrs.  I)e- 
lany,  too,  was  addicted  to  bouts-rimis,  and  very  different  people — Dr.  Priest- 
ley and  Mrs.  Barhauld  (then  Miss  Aikin)— worked  at  them  in  the  spare 
evenings  of  their  Warrington  Academy  life. 
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Macauliy,  alluding  with  tine  scorn  to  some  of  Fanny  Burney's  friends  at  the 
time  of  her  first  brilliant  dibut  into  literature,  numbers  among  them  "lady 
Millar,  who  kept  a  vase  wherein  fools  were  wont  to  put  bad  verses,  and  Jer- 
tilnghain,  who  wrote  verses  lit  to  be  put  into  the  vase  of  Lady  Millar."  Let 
us  treat  more  kiiicily  these  kindly  affectalious  of  the  past.  Lady  Millar's  vase 
has  a  history  that  is  not  unenlertaining.  When  on  a  tour  in  Italy  with  her 
husband,  Sir  John  Millar,  the  excellent,  though  addle-pated,  lady  had  procured 
the  vase  at  Frascati.  It  was  an  admirable  bit  of  antique  ware.  Lady  Millar 
brought  it  home  with  her  and  placed  it  in  her  villa.  Every  Thursday  she 
inviied  her  friends  to  that  temple  of  the  Muses,  where  she  officiated  as  nigh- 
priestess,  and  every  one  was  expected  to  drop  in  the  vase  his  or  her  version 
of  Ihe  thymes  given  out  the  preceding  Thursday.  Only  one  specimen  of  these 
effusions  has  survived,  the  composition  of  the  then  Duchess  of  Northumber- 
land. The  rhymes  given  were  brandish,  slandish,  patim,  satin,  olio,  folia, 
puffing,  muffin,  feast  on,  Bathraston.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  were  not  very 
easy  to  fill  in,  also  that  tile  rhymes  are  a  little  shaky.  After  all,  making  due 
allowances,  the  result  was  not  so  bad : 

The  pen  which  I  now  take  and  brandish 
Has  lung  lain  useless  in  my  slandish. 


A  muffin  Jove  himself  might  feast  on. 
If  eal  with  Millar  at  Bstbeastoa. 

In  the  "  Correspondence  of  Mrs,  Delany,"  the  editor.  Lady  Llanover,  refers 
to  this  amusement,  and  gives  a  specimen  written  by  Mrs,  Delany  in  reply  to 
words  which  had  been  sent  her : 

When  friendship  such  as  yours  our  hours  bless, 
I(  soothes  our  cares,  and  makes  affliclian  less  ; 
Oppressed  by  woes,  from  you  I'm  sure  to  find 
A  sovereign  cure  for  mv  distempered  mind : 
At  coun  ot  play,  in  field  or  shady  grove. 
No  place  can  yield  delight  without  your  love. 

Not  content  with  this,  however,  Mrs.  Delany  gave  a  second  verse  on  the 
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a  noted  instance  was  afTorded  by  Horace  Walpole  on 
the  words  brook,  why,  crook,  I: 


•'  -Tis  seniimeoi  iills'^e^My's  I. 

So  prevalent  had  the  amusement  become  that,  in  1814,  the  "Musomanik 
Society"  was  established  at  Anstruther,  in  Fifeshire,  Scotland,— the  parent  of 
numerous  similar  societies  which  cultivated  this  form  of  literature  on  a  little 
oatmeal.  These  worthy  gentlemen  actually  went  so  far  as  to  publish  a  vol- 
ume made  up  of  their  improvised  stanias.  Here  are  three  efforts  based  on 
the  words  pm,  scuffie,  men,  ruffli.    They  are  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the 
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I  grant  that  some  by  longue  or  pen 

Are  daily,  hourly,  in  a  scuffle : 
But  then  we  philasophic  meo 

Have  placid  tempers  naugbt  can  ruffle- 
Last  night  I  left  my  desli  and  pen, 
And  there,  lotn  off  by  drunlten  men, 

Bnt  the  king  of  all  Bouts-Rimeurs  was  a  certaiti  young  Am 
tive  of  Albany,  of  the  name  of  Bogart  His  talent  for  improvisation  seems 
to  have  been  very  remarkable.  On  one  occasion  certain  of  his  friends,  in- 
cluding Colonel  J.  B.  Van  Schaick  anil  Charles  Fenno  Hoffman,  determined  to 
put  it  to  a  crucial  test  Van  Schaick  took  up  a  copy  of  "  Childe  Harold." 
"  Now,"  he  said,  "  the  name  of  Lydia  Kane"  (a  belle  of  that  period)  "  contains 
the  same  number  of  tetters  as  a  stanza  of '  Childe  Harold'  has  lines.  Suppose 
you  write  them  down  in  a  column." 

Bc^art  did  as  he  was  told. 

"  Now,"  continued  the  colonel,  "  I  will  open  the  poem  at  random,  and  will 
dictate  to  you  the  rhymes  of  any  stanza  on  which  my  finger  happens  to  rest. 
See  if  you  can,  within  ten  minutes,  make  an  acrostic  on  Lydia  Kane  whose 
~ '  Willi  be  identical  with  those  of  Byron's  stanza." 

tania  happened  to  be  the  following  : 

And  must  they  fall,  the  young,  the  proud,  the  brave, 


doth  lb*  Power  that 


The  veteran's  slcitl.  youth's  fire,  and  manhood's  heart  of  steelt 

Bc^art  cleverly  performed  his  task  by  producing  the  following  verse  within 
the  stated  time: 

iovely  and  loved,  o'er  the  unconquered  brave 
I'out  cbaims  teMsiless,  matchless  girl,  shall  nugn, 
^ar  as  the  mother  holds  her  infant's  grave. 
A  Love's  *    ~     ■ 


rhymes  ' 

The  SI 


igs  would  in  vain  lo  r^al  pomp  ai>peal, 
endure  'gainst  Love's  {lim^t  ufi)  uoiamisbed  steel. 


ATinesw 

>(ndloidly  bishops  Vneel  to  you  in  vaii  . 
..     ...     .    "_  ^ve'a  power,  nor  Churchman 


These  are  a  few  specimens  of  acknowledged  bouts-rimes.  But  suppose  that 
all  poets  were  as  honest  as  Dulot,  as  willing  to  yield  up  the  secret  of  their 
inspiration.  Do  not  the  best  of  them  have  to  seek  for  their  rhymes.'  A 
thought,  perchance,  having  arrived  at  or  about  its  sonorous  harbor  from  the 
sea,  cannot  get  in  at  first,  but  has  to  bob  about  outsirfe  till  the  little  pilot-tug 
of  some  rhyme  comes  up  with  the  steam  up  and  the  flag  flying  and  takes  it  in 
tow  to  its  moorings.  Nay,  may  it  not  even  occur,  after  one  or  two  pilot-tugs  have 
come  up,  a  bargain  cannot  be  made,  or  the  bar  is  dangerous  for  the  tonnage, 
and  the  vessel  makes  for  another  port  ?  Are  there  not  such  things  as  rhyming 
dictionaries  {the  ingenious  reader  will  perceive  that  we  have  dropped  meta- 
phor for  plain  fact),  and  have  we  not  the  confessions  of  good  poets — Byron, 
for  example — that  they  have  used  these  helps,  or  that,  in  their  absence,  they 
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have  been  glad  to  revert  to  a  kind  of  mental  substitute,  chasing  out  a  suitable 
rhyme  to  the  wotd  same,  for  example,  by  running  through  the  entire  alphabet, 
aim,  biame,  cauie,  tlame,  fame,  etc.  f  Have  Ihey  not  even  gone  further  and 
allowed  the  rhymes  to  bring  the  thought  into  motion  from  the  first  f  In  her 
"Recollections  of  Lilerary  Characters"  (1854)  Mrs.  Thomson  tells  us  ex- 
pressly that  this  was  Campbell's  practice,  and  thai  he  openly  avowed  he  had 
written  "Lochiel's  Warning"  as  a  sort  of  exercise  in  bouts-rimes:  "The 
rhymes  were  written  first,  and  the  lines  filled  in  afterwards,  the  poet  singing 
them  to  a  sort  of  cadence  as  he  recited  them  to  his  wondering  friend,"  One 
can  imagine  the  scene  and  figure  to  one's  self  the  poet  shouting, — 

Lochiel,  Lochiel,  ow-ew-ow-a  day, 

WqwhSw.  ow-ow^Sw,  ow-6w,  av  array. 

Leigh  Hunt  once  had  an  article  in  the  Liberal  wherein  he  proposed  that  all 
poetry  should  be  turned  into  a  sort  of  bouts-rimes.  A  number  of  words,  he 
msists,  arc  so  invested  with  connected  clusters  of  associations  thai  they  fortn 
in  themselves  a  sort  of  poetical  short-hand,  and  the  mere  succession  of^them, 
arranged  in  rhyming  pairs,  or  as  the  ends  of  rhyming  stanzas  not  yet  in  ex- 
istence, tells  the  story  almost  as  well  as  if  the  blank  couplets  or  stanias  were 
filled  up.     Take  these  words  ; 

lawn  beech  hair  free  play 

swains  yoke  divine  woo  sweet 

Repeat  them  slowly,  with  a  pause  after  each,  and  a  longer  pause  after  each 
four.  Can  you  not  conjure  up  before  your  mind  a  pastoral  love-scene  quite 
as  effectively  as  if  you  had  the  five  elegiac  stan^as  which  these  ends  suggest? 
Here  is  a  short  poem  which  is  complete  without  any  exercise  of  the  imagi- 
nation. The  rhymes  need  no  precedent  clauses:  they  are  heads  and  tails  at 
once.     In  their  simple  way  they  tell   the  sad   story  of  a  '  ' 

tragedy : 


Gun; 

fct 


GuD 


Dust. 

;t  built  up  on  the  same  plan  by  a  modern  French  poet,  M.J. 


Ellc  Qucfle  La      '  Prise. 

Don.  Mort : 

Bonrery  Boy,  the  typical  New  York  tough  of  a  generation  or  two  xs^ 

named  from  the  street  which  he  chiefly  affected,  a  well-known  thoroughfare 
(Dutch  bouwerij,  from  bouwen,  to  "  till,"  to  "  cultivate,"  the  street  having  origi- 
nalljrbeen  cut  through  Governor  Stuyvesant'sfarm),  He  rather  prided  himself 
on  his  uncouthness,  nis  ignorance,  and  his  desperado  readiness  to  fight,  but  be 
also  loved  to  have  attention  called  to  his  courage,  his  gallantry  to  women,  hii 
patriotic  enthusiasm,  and  his  innate  tenderness  of  heart.  A  fire  and  %  thrill- 
ing melodrama  called  out  all  his  energies  and  emotions. 

When  1  first  knew  it,  both  the  old  Bowery  Theatre  and  ihe  old  Bowery  boy  »=«  in  ihar 

■y  boy,  as  the  siory  goes,  and  went  to  see  him  on  his  native  heath.  He 
found  him  lesning  on  Bfire-hydrani,  and  accosted  him  with,  "My  friend,  I  want  to  goto  Broad- 
way. Wliereupon  the  Bowery  boy.  drawing  up  his  shoulders  anr^  .-^i-.'^,  ....^.i.^..  ^h._  ^-^  k^a 
cigar,  "  Well,  why  the don'i  you  go,  then  r—CAicage  Trii, 


Bow-^?ow  way,   a   colloquial   expression  indicating  a  haughty,  over- 
powering, or  grandiloquent  manner.     It  seems  to  have  originated  with  Lord 
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Pembroke,  who  said  that  Johnson's  sayings  would  not  appear  so  extraor- 
dinary "wereitrotforhisliow-wowway.  ,Scoti,  in  his  Diary  (1832),  speaking 
of  Miss  Austen,  saysi  "  That  young  lady  has  a  talent  for  describing  the  in- 
Tolvements  of  feelings  and  characters  of  ordinary  life  which  is  to  me  the  most 
wonderful  I  ever  met  with.  The  big  bow-wow  strain  I  can  do  myself  like  any 
now  going;  but  the  exquisite  touch  which  renders  ordinary  commonplace 
things  and  characters  interesting  from  the  truth  of  the  description  and  the 
sentiment  is  denied  to  me."  The  Bow-wow  theory  is  a  nickname  occasionally 
applied  to  the  theory  that  human  speech  originated  in  the  imitation  of  anim^ 
sounds. 

Boycott,  a  word  much  used  by  the  Irish  Land-leaguers,  meaning  a  combi- 
nation that  refuses  to  hold  any  relations,  either  public  or  private,  business  or 
social,  with  any  person  or  persons  on  account  of  political  or  other  differences. 
It  arose  in  the  autumn  of  1880.  Captain  Boycott,  of  Lough  Mask,  Conne- 
mara,  was  agent  of  Lord  Earne,  an  Irish  land-owner.  His  severity  made  him 
unpopular  with  the  tenants,  who  petitioned  for  his  removal.  Lord  Earne 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  complaints.  Then,  in  retaliation,  the  tenants  and 
their  sympathizers  laid  a  taboo  upon  Boycott,  refusing  to  work  for  him  or  to 
allow  any  one  else  to  do  so.  His  servants  and  his  farm-hands  deserted  him, 
and  if  anybody  undertook  to  assist  him  in  any  way,  or  even  deal  with  him,  that 
person  was  included  in  the  taboo,  his  old  friends  cut  him  as  an  acquaintance 
and  shunned  him  as  a  seller  or  a  buyer.  Boycott  saw  temporary  ruin  staring 
him  in  the  face,  when  relief  came  in  the  shape  of  certain  Ulster  men,  pro- 
tected by  armed  troops,  who  husbanded  the  crops.  But  the  system  grew  to 
be  a  recognized  institution  for  harrying  the  enemies  of  the  Land-league,  and 
so  early  as  December,  1880,  the  Daily  News  records,  "  Already  the  stoutest- 
hearted  are  yielding  to  the  fear  of  being  Boycotted."  The  word,  usually  spelt 
with  a  small  i,  is  now  applied  to  all  forms  of  intimidation  by  taboo.  The  thing, 
of  course,  is  not  new.  Napoleon  strove  to  institute  a  gigantic  boycott  against 
England  on  the  part  of  continental  Europe.  In  a  pamphlet  called  "The 
Example  of  France,"  by  A.  Young  (1793),  loyal  Englishmen  are  advised  to 
combine  in  a  resolution  "  against  dealing  with  any  sort  of  Jacobin  tradesmen." 
More  primitive  instances  will  be  found  m  the  citations  below. 
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Man  cuinol  be  adEqualety  defined  asaBoycoItingaaimal.  The  lower  creation  also  practises 
this  art.    The  herd  praverbialiy  Baycous  the  stricken  deer;  sheep,  birds,  and  even  lishes,  we 


uul  behave,  tl>  alter  Bill  Sykes's  praise  of  bis  doe,'*  quite  like  llrish)  Cfarislians."  In  EQrope, 
Boycottteig  flouriihei  most  in  Irish  and  "  exclnsive  circles ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  chief  instim- 
(laasof  [olnutive  men,  whose  nbole  life  is  spent  in  Boycotting  and  being  Boytotled.  The 
put  iriiich  the  inttilution  plays  in  the  Mosaic  law  is  *ell  known,  and  so  BCriagcnl  are  the  rules 
of  "  uncleanliness"  that  a  great  pan  of  the  community  must  have  daily  found  itself  marching 

ness  or&mil'y  parties  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  agent,  or  one  of  the  chief  agents,  in  making 
this  eiclusiveness  &sbianable.  Most  members  of  the  domestic  circle  Boycoil  each  other 
habitudly  under  the  sanction  of  terribly  severe  penal  laws.    To  speak  to  a  molher-in-law  or  a 

capiul  offence.-^fKri/a^  Rnieai,  March  ii,  1881. 

BrasU,  As  bard  aa.  This,  the  Athenaum  tells  us,  is  a  common  saying  over 
a  great  part,  perhaps  the  whole,  of  England,  but  if  you  ask  what  Bra2il  is  you 
commonly  receive  no  satisfactory  answer.  A  Shropshire  peasant,  it  seems, 
can  furnish  the  information  needed.  There  it  means  iron  pyrites.  It  is  well 
known  by  barrow-diggeta  and  others  interested  in  the  remote  past  that  Irag- 
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meiits  of  iron  pyrites  were  formerly  used  for  striking  a  light,  and  therefore 
it  would  naturally  become  a  symbol  of  harduess.  The  meaning  of  the  word 
seems  to  have  been  forgotten, or  lo  have  become  confounded  with  braes,  for  in 
one  of  Norden's  surveys,  made  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  an  entry  occurs  which 
has  puzzled  more  than  one  accomplished  antiquary.  The  place  spoken  of  liei 
at  a  point  where  the  oolite  formation  "puts  in"  above  the  lias,  and  the  sur- 
veyor tells  us  that  at  this  place  there  is  "  one  piece  of  waste  landc  there  to 
buylde  a  melting  hows,  for  ther  hath  bene  sometimes  a  brass  mine,  as  It 
seemeth."  Copper  was  commonly  called  brass  in  those  days,  but  it  would  be 
well-nigh  miraculous  if  copper  had  been  found  in  such  a  situation,  though  iron 
is  at  the  present  time  worked  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 

Bric-4-brac.  The  "  New  English  Dictionary,"  following  Littre,  ascribes  this 
word  to  a  corruption  of  de  bru  el  de  broc,  which  is  analogous  to  the  English 
"by  hook  or  by  crook."  Like  that,  it  probablj^  owes  its  origin  to  assonance 
alone.  Some  fanciful  etymologists,  however,  claim  that  brie  in  old  French  was 
an  instrument  that  shot  arrows  at  birds,  while  broc  is  from  the  word  brocanter, 
to  exchange  or  sell,  the  root  of  which  is  Saxon  and  enters  into  the  word 
broker.  Originally  bric-k-brac  seems  to  have  meant  second-hand  goods,  but, 
as  these  are  usually  found  in  old  curiosity  shpps,  the  word  came  to  mean  odd 
and  curious  articles  prized  by  collectors. 

Brick,  in  colloquial  English,  a JoDy  good  fellow.  This  bit  of  slang  can  be 
traced  to  an  historical  origin.  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Lycurgus,  gives  an 
account  of  the  visit  of  an  ambassador  from  Epirus  to  the  city  of  Sparta,  who 
saw  much  to  admire  and  praise.  But  he  wondered  greatly  that  Sparta  was 
rot  a  walled  town,  and  asked  the  explanation  of  its  lack  of  defensive  works. 
No  answer  was  returned  that  day.  Early  the  next  morning,  however, — for  the 
Spartans  rose  at  dawn, — the  Epirote  was  awakened  and  conducted  to  the  field 
of  exercise  outside  the  city,  where  the  army  of  Sparta  was  drawn  up  in  battle- 
array.     "  There,"  said  Lycurgus,  "  are  the  walls  of  Sparta,  and  every  man  is 

To  call  a  msn  "  a  perfect  brick"  is  lo  concede  10  him  a  complewness  and  solidity  of  cliai- 
ac>er  on  which  those  who  deal  with  him  can  safely  l>">ld.  It  is  analogous  wilh  the  Wesleti 
descripiion  of  a  man  as  a  man  "  who  will  do  to  lie  lo,"  which  *as  born  of  the  expeiieBcc  of 
the  flat-boatmen  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  when  it  was  their  custom  to  tie  cheu  boats  up 
ovemieht  lo  trees  on  the  bank  which  might  or  might  not  be  rooted  for  resistance  to  the  cur- 
rent. The  idea  of  the  phrase  is  formulated  in  the  "  four-angled  man"  of  the  Greeks,  and  it 
has  been  developed  into  siateiy  verse  by  Tennyson  in  bb  ode  on  the  Duke  of  WellingtoB : 
Oh  1  fallen  al  length  that  tower  of  strength, 
Which  stood  four  square  to  all  the  winds  that  hlew. 

JV«H  York  World. 

Bridgewster  Treatises.    The  name  of  these  famous  works  is  derived 
from  Sir  Francis  Henry  Egerton,  Earl  of  Eridgewater,  who  died  in  February, 
md  left  a  will  directing  certain  trustees  to  invest  eight  thousand  pounas 


to  be  placed  al  the  disposal  of  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  be  paid 
to  the  person  or  persons  nominated  by  him.  The  will  further  directed  that 
when  these   persons  were  so  selected  they  should  be  appointed  to  v 


and  publish  one  thousand  copies  of  a  work  "on  the  Power,  Wisdom,  and 
Goodness  of  God,  as  manifested  in  the  creation,  illustrating  each  work  by  all 
reasonable  arguments,  as,  for  instance,  the  variety  and  formation  of  &>d'3 
creatures  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms  ;  the  effects  of  di- 
gestion, and  thereby  of  conversion  ;  the  construction  of  the  hand  of  man,  and 
an  infinite  variety  of  other  arguments;  as  also  by  discoveries,  ancient  and 
modern,  in  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  whole  extent  of  Literature."  David 
Gilbert  was  at  that  time  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  he,  with  the 
advice  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  appointed 
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the  following  eight  persons,  who  accordingly  wrote  the  Bridgenater  Treatises  : 
Dr.  Chalmers,  John  Kidd,  Rev,  M.  Whewell,  Sir  Charles  Bell,  Peter  Roget, 
Rev.  Dr.  Buekland,  Rev.  Wm.  Kiiby,  and  Wm.  Proul. 

Brook  of  milliona.  A  serious  obstacle  to  the  development  of  great  in- 
dustries in  Switzerland  is  the  scarcity  of  coal  in  that  country  \  but  the  smaller 
industries,  profiting  by  the  streams  and  natural  water-falls  that  abound,  are  the 
most  numerous  and  active  perhaps  in  the  world.  One  little  stream,  the  Aa, — 
a  brook,  indeed,  about  three  yards  wide, — supplies  the  motor  force  for  thirty 
considerable  manufactories  within  a  limit  of  auout  four  and  a  half  miles,  its 
entire  length.  It  rises  in  the  Pfaffiger-See,  east  of  Zurich,  and  flows  into  the 
Greiffen-See,  and  the  difference  between  the  level  of  the  two  lakes  is  only 
about  three  hundred  feet.  From  the  amount  of  wealth  it  has  created,  it  is 
called  Le  Ruisseau  des  Mtllians. 

Brot:b  of  a  boy,  a  phrase  much  affected  by  the  Irish,  yet  not  unknown 
in  England  and  America.  As  broth  is  the  essence  of  beef,  a  broth  of  a  boy 
is  the  essence  of  what  a  boy  should  be,  the  right  sort  of  a  boy : 


Backeye  State,  an  American  nickname  for  the  State  of  Ohio,  from  its 
abundant  supply  of  horse-chestnut- trees,  commonly  called  buckeyes. 

Backtail,  a  political  nickname  originally  given  to  an  order  of  the  Tam- 
many Society,  who  wore  in  their  hats,  upon  certain  occasions,  a  portion  of  the 
tail  of  a  deer.  When  De  Wilt  Clinton  was  running  his  eventually  successful 
campaign  for  the  governorship  of  New  York,  the  members  of  Tammany  were 
generally  inimical  to  him.  Hence  "  Jtucktail"  came  to  be  a  nickname  for  all 
anti-Clin 


Buck'vrbeat-cakes  are  usually  supposed  to  be  a  Kew  England  ini 
and  indeed  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  American  visitors  to  Paris 
have  made  the  fortune  of  a  spiciatili  de  buckwheat-cakes.  But  in  very  fact  the 
cakes  are  of  French  origin,  and  those  who  like  them  may  eat  them  to-day  in 
their  primitive  simplicity  z&galetUs  de  sarrasin  at  almost  any  village  west  of 
the  Seine  in  Normandy. 

Bug-eaters,  a  term  applied  derisively  to  the  inhabitants  of  Nebraska  by 

L II .  _f  .u ...:_._|^  appearance  of  many  parts  of  the 

)  eat  bugs,  he  would,  like  Polonius, 

Bugaboo,  Bugbear,  Bogie.  When  the  bigoted  royalist  Maitland  blas- 
phemously asserted  that  God  was  but  a  "  bogie  of  the  nursery,"  he  unwittingly 
showed  great  philological  acumen.  To  the  eye  of  the  etjrmologisl,  the  bogie 
with  which  nurses  are  woni  to  terrify  their  infant  charpes  is,  when  divested  of 
its  traditional  meaning,  identical  with  the  Slavonic  B6g  and  the  Baga  of  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  both  names  for  the  Supreme  Being,  which,  by  gradual 
alterations  and  corruptions,  have  given  rise  to  an  infinite  number  of  terms 
for  supernatural  (and  usually  unpleasant)  beings.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  we 
have  the  Icelandic /w*/,  or  demon,  the  Gothic  puke,  or  spectre,  the  English 
Puck,  etc.,  and.  on  the  other,  the  familiar  bug,  bogie,  bugbear,  bugaboo,  etc 
"  Such,"  says  Prof.  Fiske,  "is  the  irony  of  fate  towards  a  deposed  deity!" 
From  having  figured  as  [he  unclouded  sun  and  the  chief  of  all  the  gods,  the 
supreme  majesty  of  deity  ii  in  English  but  the  name  of  an  ugly  ludicrous 
fiend,  a  scarecrow,  or,  at  the  best,  a  harmless  goblin.  The  Deity  has,  in  very 
truth,  become  the  bogie  of  the  nursery. 
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Very  early  in  the  history  of  the  race  mothers  discovered  the  convenience 
of  frighienJDg  their  offspring  into  good  behavior.  Gibbon  tells  lU  that 
"  Narses  was  the  formidable  sound  with  which  the  Syrian  mothers  were 
accustomed  lo  terrify  iheir  infants."  Speaking  of  Richard  Ctrur  de  Lion, 
the  same  writer  says,  "  The  memory  of  this  lion-hearled  prince,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  sixty  years,  was  celebrated  in  proverbial  sayings  by  the  grandsons  of 
the  Turks  and  Saracens  against  whom  he  had  fought ;  his  tremendous  name 
was  employed  by  the  Syrian  mothers  to  silence  their  infants ;  and  if  a  horse 
suddenly  started  from  the  way,  his  rider  was  wont  to  exclaim,  'Dost  thou 
think  King  Richard  is  in  that  bush  ?'" 

Still  another  name  used  for  a  similar  purpose  is  mentioned  by  Gibbon, — 
Hnniades,  titular  King  of  Hungary  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  centilry: 
"  By  the  Turks,  who  employed  his  name  to  frighten  their  perverse  children, 
he  was  corruptly  denominated  'Jancus  Lain,  or  The  Wicked.'"  The  intelli- 
gence, or  want  of  intelligence,  of  English  nurses  has  been  productive  of  in- 
numerable bogies.  To  say  nothing  of  the  ancient  Raw  Head  and  Bloody 
Bones  (which  occurs  in  "  Hudibras"),  we  may  gather  from  the  following  extract 
from  Reginald  Scot's  "  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft"  the  names  of  a  few  of  the 
belies  used  to  torment  little  children  within  the  Elizabethan  age. 

"In  our  childhood,"  says  Scot,  "our  mothers'  maids  have  so  terrified  us 
with  an  ugly  devil  having  horns  on  his  head,  fire  in  his  mouth,  and  a  tail 
at  his  back,  eyes  like  a  basin,  fangs  like  a  dog.  claws  like  a  bear,  a  skin 
like  a  negro,  and  voice  roaring  like  a  lion,  whereby  we  start  and  are  afraid 
when  we  hear  one  crji,  Boh  !  and  they  have  so  frayed  us  with  bull. beggars, 
spirits,  witches,  urchins,  elves,  hags,  fairies,  satyrs,  pans,  faunes,  sylvans, 
Kitt- with -the -candlestick,  tritons,  centaurs,  dwar^  giants,  imps,  calcars,  con- 
jurers, nymphs,  changelings,  incubus,  Robin  Goodfellow,  the  spoorn,  the 
man-in-the-oak,  the  hell-wain,  the  fire-drake,  the  puekle.  Tom  Thumb,  Hob- 
goblin, Tom  Tumbler,  Boneless,  and  such  other  bugbears,  that  we  are  afraid 
of  our  own  shadows." 

Sir  Waller  Scott,  who  quotes  this  passage  in  his  "  Demonology  and 
Witchcraft,"  explains  some  of  these  strange  terms,  but  leaves  it  to  a  "better 
demonologist  than  himself"  to  treat  them  more  fully.  In  "  Hudibras,"  besides 
Raw  Head  and  Bloody  Bones,  another  bc^ie  is  mentioned  as  being  in  common 
use, — namely,  Lunsford.  This  was  Colonel  Lnnsford,  or  Lunsfort,  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  Tower,  and  a  man  noted  for  his  sobriety,  industry,  and  courage. 
But  Lilburn  and  others  of  the  same  party  gloried  in  maligning  him  in  every 
possible  way.  Among  other  scandalous  charges,  they  led  the  ignorant  popu- 
lace to  believe  that  he  ate  children. 

The  Loyalists  affected  to  laugh  at  this  accusation,  and  in  the  "  Collection  of 
Loyal  Songs"  it  is  alluded  lo  thus: 


So  also  Cleveland  ; 


3U  that  came  from  Baohuiy 

or*  h=  saw.  wh™  Lunsford  fell, 
lilit'i  arm  in  liu  pocket. 

ssful  in  his  aim  that,  as  has  been  said,  Luni- 
and  was  added  to  the   long  list  of  nursery 


According  to  Bamlis's  "  Earl  of  Essex"  (a  play  ridiculed  t^  Fielding  in  hit 
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9  also  used  as  a  bogie  duiing 


Fielding  substituted  the  name  of  Tom  Thumb,  though,  as  we  have  seen, 

Reginald  Scot  especially  mentions  Tom  Thumb  among  the  bogies  of  child- 
hood,— a  fact  which  lakes  the  edge  off  the  intended  saiire. 

Napoleon — ot  Boney,  as  he  was  called  in  the  nursery — has  done  yeoman's 
service  as  a  bogie  in  England.  Boneyparly  is  in  itself  a  name  with  a  good 
palpable  English  meaning  attached  to  it,  which  can  be  understanded  of  (he 
people.  It  seems  to  have  a  natural  afiinity  to  Raw  Head  and  Bloody  Bones, 
Boneless,  and  such  other  bugbears.  Curiously  enough,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington has  never  performed  a  like  service  in  French  nurseries,  though  he  is 
the  hero  of  certain  English  bogie  rhymes.     For  example  : 

Baby,  baby,  naughiy  baby. 
Hush,  you  BqualUng  tbing,  T  say ; 


Gobble  you,  gobble  you — snap,  snap,  snap  I 

In  another,  the  same  kind-hearted  gentleman  is  represented  as  being  "tall 
and  straight  as  Rouen  steeple,"  and  dining  and  supping  upon  a  never-failing 
supply  of  "naughty  people." 

It  is  said  that  Jewish  mothers  sometimes  frighten  their  children  with  the 
name  of  Lilith.  According  to  the  Talmudists,  Lililh  was  the  wife  of  Adam 
before  he  married  Eve.  She  refused  to  obey  her  husband,  and  left  Paradise 
for  the  region  of  air.  The  legend  is  that  her  sceptre  is  still  to  be  seen  al 
night,  and  that  she  is  especially  the  enemy  of  young  children. 

The  "Encyclopaedia  Me tropoli tana" boldly  declares  that  our  word  "lullaby" 
is  derived  from  "Lililh  abi  1"  (Lilith,  avauiil  !f  But  the  inexorable  Professor 
Skeat,  who  destroys  all  the  charming  old  unreasonable  and  picturesque  deriva- 
tions, will  have  nothing  to  say  to  this,  and  gives  an  explanation  too  prosaic  to 
be  recorded  here.  Lililh  was  so  bad  thai  it  was  not  unfitting  her  name  should 
be  used  to  frighten  little  boys  and  girls.  She  furnishes  one  of  the  few  instances 
of  a  woman  being  utilized  as  a  bogie. 

Biill,  John,  a  humorous  personification  of  the  British  people,  which  origi- 
nated with  Arbuthnot.  He  is  represented  as  a  bluff,  stout,  honest,  red'faced, 
irascible  rustic,  in  leather  breeches  and  top-boots,  carrying  a  stout  oakem 
cudgel  in  his  hand  and  with  a  bull-dog  at  his  heels. 

dog  at  bli  ^ds,  that  formosl  observers  he  completely  hide;  the  En'gtishmsn  of  real  life.  The 
Ideal  John  Bull  has  hidden  us  from  ourselves  as  well  as  from  onr  neighbor,  and  ihe  race 
which  is  distinguished  above  all  others  for  the  magnihcenl  wealth  of  its  imaginative  lileralure 

with  scarcely  soul  enough  to  keep  \\  from  slagnation.     If  we  were  sensible  we  should  bum 

complain  if  foreignen  aie  deceived  by  our  own  misreprEsentaiioaa. — Leslie  STantBH. 

Bnllflt  Every  bullet  has  its  billet, — >>.,  its  resting-place  or  destination. 
In  military  parlance  billet  is  an  official  order  requiring  the  person  to  whom  it 
is  addressed  to  provide  board  and  lodging  for  the  soldier  bearing  it.  Hence 
the  proverb  means  that  only  those  are  killed  whose  death  Providence  has 
usigned.    Napoleon  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  superstition  embodied  in  the 
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saying.  Thus,  he  said  once  to  an  officer,  "  My  friend,  if  that  ball  were  destined 
for  you,  it  would  be  sure  to  find  you,  though  yoo  were  to  burrow  a  hundred 
feet  under  ground."  And  again  at  Monlereau,  in  1814,  he  refused  to  retire 
from  an  exposed  position,  saying,  "Courage,  my  friends:  the  ball  which  is  lo 
kill  me  is  not  yet  casL"  When  Nelson  was  warned  by  a  lady  not  to  expose 
himself  needlessly  in  battle,  he  replied,  "The  bullet  which  hits  me  will  have 
on  it  '  Horatio  Nelson,  his  with  speed.'  " 

Vicwr  Galfarailh 

Falls  to  Che  ground,  but  h=  is  nol  dead ; 

Hia  name  was  aol  slamped  dd  those  balls  ot  lead. 

Mme.  de  S^vign^  wrote,  "  Who  can  doubt  that  the  cannon-ball  which  coald 
distinguish  M.  dc  Turenne  among  a  dozen  was  loaded  for  that  purpose  from 
all  eternity?" 

Bulla,  Irish  and  not  Irish.  A  bull  is  very  cleverly  defined  by  Sydney 
Smith  as  "  an  apparent  congruity  and  real  incongruity  of  ideas  suddenly  dis- 
covered." Clever,  yet  not  quite  so  clever  as  Coleridge  :  "  A  bull  consists  in  a 
mental  juKtapositiou  of  incongruous  ideas,  with  a  sensation,  but  without  the 
sense,  of  connection."     Sydney  Smith  goes  on  to  point  out  that  a  bull  is  the 

seof  wit ;  "for  as  wit  discovers  real  relations  that  are  not  apparent, 

it  apparent  relations  that  are  not  real."  He  might  have  earned  the 
idea  still  further,  and  shown  that,  while  wit  is  acutely  self-conscious,  the  bull,  on 
the  contrary,  is  born  of  a  native  hunnor,  a  coloring  and  distorting  medium  ab- 
solutely unconscious  of  itself.  Its  perpetrator  is  fully  possessed  of  his  own 
meaning,  but  is  unconscious  of  the  literal  and  objective  sense  of  his  own 
words.  When  Thomas  Carlyle  said  in  his  "Oliver  Cromwell"  that  "some 
omissions  will  also  appear  in  this  edition,"  he  hnew  what  he  meant,  and  so  do 
we, — the  understanding  on  both  sides  is  identical, — but  the  recognition  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  words  to  convey  that  meaning  is  with  us  alone. 

So  much  for  definition.  Now,  what  has  etymology  to  say  on  the  subjects 
Very  little,  and  that  little  not  much  to  the  purpose.  It  was  once  the  ^hion 
to  derive  the  term  from  one  Obadiah  Bull,  an  Irish  lawyer  residing  in  London 
ill  the  reign  of  Henry  Vtl.,  whose  blunders  of  the  sort  were  notorious.  But 
Chaucer  uses  the  word  "  bole"  (in  our  modern  sense  of  a  verbal  mistake),  and, 
as  Chaucer  died  half  a  century  before  Henry  VII.  was  born.  Mo/ etymology  must 
go  by  the  board.  And  with  it  also  must  go  the  idea  that  a  bull,  either  In 
etymology  or  in  essence,  has  any  inevitable  connection  with  the  Irish,  Mr, 
Edgeworth  indeed  has  written  an  essay  on  "  Irish  Bulls,"  which  almost  goes 
the  length  of  asserting,  first,  that  bulls  are  not  Irish;  second,  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  bull.  Without  accoinpanying  him  to  this  extreme,  we 
might  readily  allow  that  other  nations  err  in  the  same  delightful  manner,  and  that 
many  so-called  bulls  are  really  not  bulls  at  all,  because  they  are  conscious  and 
often  successful  efforts  to  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art.  And  even 
the  bulls  that  refuse  to  be  classified  under  any  more  compUmentary  head  fre- 
quently result  not  from  dulness  but  from  extreme  quickness  of  apprehension, 
the  mind  leaping  to  its  conclusion  without  passing  through  the  intermediate 
stages  of  the  process. 

When  Shakespeare  speaks  of  a  custom  "  more  honored  in  the  breach  than 
the  observance,"  or  of  malting  "  assurance  doubly  sure,"  when  Johnson  warns 
you  not  lo  "sell  for  gold  what  gold  can  never  buy,"  they  utter  what  looks  like 
an  absurdity  to  the  purely  logical  sense,  but  the  higher  faculties  refuse  to 
recognize  the  absurdity,  and  gratefully  occupy  themselves  in  admiration  of 
their  audacious  aptness.  The  same  may  be  said  of  these  other  much  quoted 
lines  and  phrases : 
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And  thrice  he  routed  af 


The  last  example  is  more  properly  a  play  upon  words  than  a  bull  ;  yet  it 
cannot  be  relegated  to  the  degraded  deep  of  punning,  because  there  is  a  play 
on  ihe  idea  as  well  as  on  the  words.  It  is  identical  with  Schiller's  "  To  be 
immortal  in  art  a  thing  must  first  be  dead  in  life." 

On  the  other  hand,  when  Diyden  made  his  heroine  say, — 
My  wound  b  greai  because  it  is  so  small, 
the  phrase  is  not  a  bull,  because  it  is  a  conscious  effort  at  antithetical  effect. 
But  as  it  falls  short  of  its  aim,  as  it  is  a  step  on  the  hither  side  of  the  sublime, 
we  call  it  merely  ridiculous,  and  feel  that  Dryden  was  rightly  rebuked  when 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  shouted  from  his  box, — 

Then  'twould  be  greater  if  'twere  none  at  all. 

In  his  "Martinus  Scribierus"  Pope  supplies  an  instance  of  the  "art  of 
sinking,"  which  is  shrewdly  suspected  to  be  taken  from  his  own  juvenile  epic 
of  "Alcander."     The  poet  is  speaking  of  a  frightened  stag  in  full  chase,  who 
Hears  his  own  feet  and  thinks  they  sound  like  more. 
And  fears  the  hitid  feet  will  o'ertake  the  fore. 
But,  again,  one  would  not  call  this  a  bull.     Here,  however,  are  some  unmis- 
takable examples  of  the  true  taurine,  selected  from  various  authors  of  repute  : 
No  one  as  yet  had  exhibited  the  slnicltire  of  the  human  kidneys,  Vesalius  having  only 
examined  Ihem  in  doga.— Hallam:  Littratttrt  ef  Eurtfe. 

Hep  with  the  tide  of  sublunary  aifairs.— Alison  ;  Rtvinn  of  Guizot. 

It  i»  curious  lo  observe  the  various  substitutes  for  paper  before  its  invention. — D'Isbaeli  ; 
CurUtititt  <,/LiUTalure. 

1  saw  no  com  standing  in  ricks :  a  thing  I  never  saw  before,  and  would  not  have  believed 
it  had  I  not  seen  it.— Cobbbtt  ;  Rttrai  Ruirs. 

The  auonished  Yahoo,  smoking,  aa  well  as  he  could,  a  cigar,  wilh  which  he  had  filled  all 
hil  pockets.— Warren  :   TtH  ThoMtand  a  Yiar. 

An  tinmistakable  bull  (whose  glory,  however,  belongs  to  the  translation  and 
not  to  the  original)  occurs  in  Isaiah  xxxvii,  36:  "Then  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
went  forth,  and  smote  in  Ihe  camp  of  the  Assyrians  a  hundred  and  fourscore 
and  five  thousand  ;  and  when  they  arose  early  in  the  morning,  behold,  they 
were  all  dead  corpses." 

Johnson  quotes  Goldsmith  as  complaining,  "  Whenever  I  write  anything  the 
public  makes  a  point  to  know  nothing  about  it."  Here  is  a  true  Hibernian 
bull,  which,  after  all,  is  the  most  perfect  0/  its  kind.  To  the  right  perjietra- 
tion  uf  the  bull  there  seems  to  go  a  kind  of  innocent  and  almost  rollicking 
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wrongheadedness,  wbich  has  no  real  counterpart  outside  the  Irish  race.  The 
Irish  animal  is  lively,  rampant,  exhilarating,  like  the  sprightly  hero  of  a  Spanish 

bull-fight,  while  English  and  other  bulla  are  mere  commonplace  calves  blun- 
dering along  to  the  shambles.  When  Sir  Richard  Steele  was  asked  how  it 
happened  that  his  compatriots  made  »u  many  bulls,  lie  imputed  it  to  the  effect 
of  climate,  and  declared  that  if  an  Englishman  were  born  in  Ireland  he  would 
make  jusl  as  many.  Undoubtedly  he  was  right,  though,  for  some  unimagina- 
ble reason,  the  answer  has  itself  been  reckoned  among  Hiberiiicisms.  Swift 
was  a  case  in  point.  Like  Wellington,  he  might  have  answered  that  he  was 
not  a  horse  because  he  was  born  in  a  stable.  Not  a  horse,  undoubtedly,  yet 
the  influence  of  the  stable  inade  him  the  father  of  many  excellent  bulls.  In 
his  first  Drapier's  Letter  he  says,  "  Therefore  1  do  most  earnestly  exhort 
you,  as  men,  as  Christians,  as  parents,  and  as  lovers  of  your  country,  to  read 
this  paper  with  the  utmost  attention,  or  to  get  it  read  to  you  by  others."  Yet 
the  bull  was  not  new  with  Swift.  It  finds  analogues  botn  in  his  native  and  in 
his  adopted  country. 

As  Ferriar  points  out  ("Illustrations  of  Sterne,"  i.  80),  it  is  the  jest-book 
story  of  the  Templar  over  again,  who  left  a  note  in  the  key-hole  of  his  door 
directing  the  finder,  "  if  unable  to  read,  to  carry  it  to  the  stationer  at  the  gate, 
now  Messrs.  Buiterworth's,  to  read  it  for  him.  Grose,  ia  his  "Olio,"  relates 
it  for  a  fact  that  in  May,  1784,  a  bill  was  sent  from  Ireland  for  the  royal  assent 
relating  to  franking.  Une  clause  enacted  that  any  member  who,  from  illness 
01  any  other  cause,  should  be  unable  to  write,  might  authorize  another  to 
frank  for  him,  provided  that  on  the  back  of  the  letter  so  franked  the  member 
gave  under  his  hand  a  full  certificate  of  his  inability  to  write. 

Let  us  apply  the  historical  method  to  other  great  Hibernian  masterpiece*. 

Who  does  not  remember  the  story  of  the  Englishman  who  wrote  in  his 
letter,  "I  would  say  mure,  but  that  there  is  a  d — d  tall  Irishman  looking 
over  my  shoulder  and  reading  every  word  of  this,"  whereupon  the  Hibernian 
exclaimed,  "  You  lie,  yon  scoundrel  1"  Does  not  this  story  find  its  corollary 
in  the  anecdote  of  the  German  lady  who,  writing  to  borrow  money  of  her 
s we etheatt,  added  the  following  ingenuous  postscript:  " I  am  so  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  my  request  that  1  sent  after  the  bearer  of  this  note  to  call  him 
l>ack,  but  he  had  got  already  too  far  on  the  way."  And  is  there  not  a  kinship 
between  both  of  these  and  the  tale  of  the  English  lady  who  combated  George 
Selwyn's  assertion  that  no  woman  could  write  a  letter  without  adding  a  post- 
script, and  next  day  sought  to  prove  he  was  wrong  by  writing  a  letter  and 
adding  after  her  signature, — 

P.S.— Who  b  righl  BOW,  you  ot  If 

Perhaps  the  Irish  story  gave  Frederick  the  Great  the  hint  for  that  tragic 
postscript  he  once  dictated  to  an  aide-de-camp  whom  he  had  caught  in  his 
tent  writing  a  letter  home  after  the  hour  when  all  lights  had  been  ordered 
out.  "Add  this  postscript,"  said  the  terrible  martinet;  "'To-morrow  morn- 
ing I  shall  be  taken  out  and  shot  for  disobedience  of  orders.'"  The  aide-de- 
camp wrote  it  down,  and  the  king  kept  his  word. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  an  Irish  gentleman  who  wanted  to  learn  of  an  emi- 
nent singinfj-master.     He  inquired  the  terms, 

"  Two  guineas  for  the  first  lesson,"  said  the  maestro ;  "  and  for  as  many  u 
you  please  afterwards  a  guinea  each." 

"  Oh,  bother  the  firit  lesson !"  said  the  inquirer :  "  let  «a  begin  with  the 
second," 

Yet  this  may  have  been  wit,— an  excellent  bit  of  fooling,  not  a  bull.  And, 
even  if  a  bull,  it  is  not  a  distinctively  Irish  bull.  An  analogue  may  be  found 
in  tile  story  of  the  Englishman  dining  with  Purson  and  others,  wht^  wishing 
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to  conlribule  his  mite  to  the  conversation,  asked  the  professor,  "  Was  Cap- 
tain Cook  killed  on  his  first  voyage  ?" 

"  I  believe  he  was,"  said  Porson  ;  "  but  he  did  not  mind  it  much,  but  im- 
mediately entered  on  a  second." 

Mr.  John  Dillon  quite  recently  made  a  famous  bull  in  ihe  House  of  Com- 
mons, when,  speaking  of  his  friends,  be  said  that  "  they  had  seen  themselves 
tilling  paupers'  graves."  This  was  an  avalar  uf  the  remark  made  in  the  Irish 
House  almost  a  century  before  by  his  great  predecessor,  Sir  Boyle  Roche: 
"Why,  Mr.  Speaker,  honorable  members  never  come  down  to  this  House 
without  expecting  to  find  their  mangled  remains  lying  on  the  table."  It 
finds  a  compatriotic  echo  in  this  familiar  story  ;  "  India,  my  boy,"  said  an 
Irish  officer  to  a  friend  on  his  arrival  at  Calcutta,  "is  the  finest  climate 
under  the  sun  ;  but  a  lot  of  young  fellows  come  out  here,  and  they  drink 
and  they  eat,  and  they  drink  and  they  die  :  and  then  they  write  home  to 
their  parents  a  pack  of  lies,  and  say  it's  the  climate  that  has  killed  them." 

Yet  precisely  the  same  confusion  of  terms  exists  in  this  sentence,  quoted 
by  the  Paris  Figaro  (February,  1890)  "from  a  recent  essay  on  French  home- 
life  in  the  last  century  :" 

We  have  spoken  of  ihal  sanguinary  year,  1793.  In  (hose  troubled  times  it  was  that 
lather  than  bcuay  their  masters,  allowed  themselves  to  be  guillotined  in  Iheir  place,  and 

the  bull  contained  in  this  obituary  notice  in  the 

on  Park,  Col.  William  Bumey,  K.N., 


On  the  1 
one  of  the 

[St  December,  al  3,  Elgin  Crescent, 
very  few  survivors  of  the  Petiinsulj 

Here™ 
borne  soi 

it  have  the  dead  man  repri 
Tie  kindrei  to  Johnson's  hen 

Nor  yet  perceived  the 
But  still  fought  on.  no 

ii  fled, 

at  he  was  dead. 

Sir  Boyle  Roche  repeated  his  own  trope  in  a  speech  on  the  dangers  of  a 
French  invasion:  "The  murderous  marshal-law  men  {Marseillais]  would 
break  in,  cut  us  to  mince-meat,  and  throw  our  bleeding  heads  upon  thai  table 
to  stare  us  in  the  face."  But,  again,  he  was  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  by 
the  contemporary^  orator  quoted  by  Taine  in  his  "  French  Revolution,"  who 
informed  a  Parisian  mob,  ''T  would  take  my  own  head  by  the  hair,  cut  it 
off,  and,  presenting  it  to  the  despot,  would  say  to  him,  'Tyrant,  behold  the 
act  of  a  free  man,' "  This  surpasses  the  miracle  of  St.  Denis,  for,  in  the 
original  and  more  authentic  form,  that  holy  man  merely  thrust  his  head 
under  his  arm  and  walked  a  goodly  distance  with  it.  Careful  hagiologists 
now  reject  the  more  recent  elaborations  that  he  kissed  it  on  the  way,  or 
that  he  picked  it  up  with  his  teeth. 

A  number  of  other  Irish  bulls  hold  a  sort  of  hilariou.s  wake  over  the 
subject  of  death  ;  that  of  a  Hibernian  gentleman  who  told  a  friend  studying  for 
the  priesthood,  "  I  hope  I  may  live  to  hear  you  preach  my  funeral  sermon.;" 
of  another  who  expressed  the  grateful  sentiment,  "  May  you  live  to  eat  the 
chicken  that  scratches  over  your  grave  ;"  of  a  physician  who  said  oracularly  of 
a  murdered  man,  "This  person  was  so  ill,  that  if  he  had  not  been  murdered 
he  would  have  died  a  half  an  hour  Ijefore,"  and  of  a  lady  who,  in  her  will,  or- 
dered that  her  body  should  be  oiJened  at  her  death,  for  fear  she  should  be 
buried  alive.  A  parallel  to  these  ghastly  jests  may  be  found  in  Ihe  anecdote 
of  James  Smithson,  founder  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute.  He  had  five 
doctors,  and  they  had  been  unable  lo  discover  his  disease.  Being  told  that 
his  case  was  hopeless,  he  called  them  around  him  and  said,  "My  friends,  I 
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desire  that  you  will  make  a  post-mortem  examination  of  me,  and  find  out  what 
ails  me  ;  for  really  I  am  dying  to  know  what  my  disease  is  myself." 

When  Garriclc  condoled  with  an  Irish  gentleman  upon  the  recent  death 
of  his  father,  "  Ii  is  what  we  must  all  come  to  if  we  only  live  long  enough," 
said  the  Irishman.  But  the  idea  is  no  more  Irish  than  French,  for  when  a 
Frenchnnan  had  built  his  chSteau  and  completed  the  chapel  to  it,  he  called 
together  his  children  and  said,  "  I  hope  we  shall  all  be  buried  there,  if  God 
grants  us  life."  And  the  London  Spectator  puts  in  an  English  claim  for  it 
when  it  quotes  from  the  letter  of  an  English  clergyman  soliciting  a  subscrip- 
tion towards  the  purchase  of  a  burial'ground  for  his  parish,  which  had  grown 
to  the  dimensions  of  a  small  town  with  30,000  inhabitants.  "  It  is  deplorable 
to  think,"  said  this  clergyman,  "  of  a  parish  where  there  are  30,000  people 
living  without  Christian  liurial." 

It  was  a  Dublin  paper  which  reported  in  1890  that  "  the  health  of  Mr.  Par- 
nell  has  lately  taken  a  very  serious  turn,  and  fears  of  his  recovery  are  enter- 
tained by  his  friends."  But  a  number  of  English  papers  copied  the  statement 
without  suspicion  of  the  bull.  And  it  was  a  London  paper  (the  Times)  which 
thus  concluded  a  eulogium  on  Baron  Dowse :  "  A  great  Irishman  has  passed 
away.  God  grant  that  many  as  great,  and  who  shall  as  wisely  love  thfir 
country,  may  follow  him."  And  it  was  another  London  paper  (the  Telegraph) 
which  had  this  dubious  sentence  :  "  Ear!  Sydney's  illness  became  very  acute 
on  Snnday.  Prayers  were  offered  on  his  behalf  at  the  churches  and  places  of 
worship  at  Sidcup,  Foot's  Cray,  and  Chiselhurst.  Lord  Sydney,  however,  an 
Wednesday,  appeared  much  improved." 

Here  is  a  story  which  has  many  ramifications  until  it  finally  loses  itself  in  a 
Greek  root :  "  I  was  going,"  said  an  Irishman,  "  over  Westminster  Bridge  the 
other  day,  and  I  met  Pat  Hewins.  '  Hewins,'  says  I, '  how  are  you  ?'  '  Pretty 
well,' says  he, 'thank  you,  Donnelly.'  '  Donnelly  I'  says  I -.  "that's  not  my 
name,'  'Faith,  no  more  is  mine  Hewins,' says  he.  So  we  looked  at  each 
other  again,  and  sure  it  turned  out  to  be  nayther  of  us  ;  and  where's  the  bull 
of  liai.now!" 

A  similar  story  is  told  of  Sheridan  Knowles,  an  Irishman  by  birth,  an  Eng- 
lishman by  adoption. 

The  names  of  Mark  Lemon  and  I-eman  Rede  used  to  puzzle  him  severely, 
and,  as  both  were  frequently  before  the  public  as  wtiiers  for  the  stage,  he  could 
never  bring  himself  to  understand  which  of  the  two  was  the  subject  of  con- 
gratulation when  a  dramatic  success  was  achieved  by  either  of  them.  At  length 
he  met  Leman  Rede  and  Mark  Lemon  walking  arm  in  arm.  "Ah,"  said 
Knowles,  the  moment  he  was  close  enough  to  accost  them,  "  now  I'm  bothered 
entirely.     Which  of  you  is  the  other  ?" 

Are  not  the  above  identical  with  the  query  addressed  to  Thomas  Sandby 
by  Caulfield,  a  pure-blooded  Englishman:  "My  dear  Sandby,  I'm  glad  to 
see  you.  Pray  is  it  you  or  your  brother  f"  But  the  same  story  had  been  told 
by  Hierocles,  the  Greek  Joe  Miller. 

Nevertheless,  we  cannot  take  back  our  assertion  that  the  finest  breed  of 
bulls  are  those  produced  by  the  Emerald  Isle.  Here  is  a  collection  of  speci- 
mens thai  have  excited  the  laughter  of  generations,  and  wilt  continue  to  make 
chanticleers  of  our  children ; 

"  Has  your  sister  got  a  son  or  a  daughter  ?"  asked  an  Irishman  of  a  friend. 
Upon  my  life, '  was  the  reply,  "  I  don't  know  yet  whether  I'm  an  uncle  or 
an  ainit." 

An  equivocal  compliment  was  that  of  the  Irish  youth  who  dropped  on  his 
knees  before  a  new  sweetheart,  and  said,  "  Darling  I  love  ye  as  well  as  if  I'd 
known  ye  for  seven  years — and  a  great  deal  betlher." 
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"  My  dear,  come  in  and  go  to  bed,"  said  the  wife  of  a  jolly  son  of  Erin  who 
had  just  returned  from  the  foir  in  a  decidedly  how- come -you- so  stale;  "you 
must  be  dreadful  tired,  sure,  with  your  long  walk  of  six  miles."  "  Arrah,  get 
away  with  your  nonsense,"  said  Pat ;  "it  wasn't  the  length  of  the  way  at  all 
that  fatigued  me  ;  'twas  the  briad(k  of  it." 

A  poor  Irishman  offered  an  old  saucepan  for  sale.  liis  children  gathered 
around  him  and  inquired  why  he  parted  with  it  "Ah,  me  honeys,"  he 
answered,  "  I  would  not  be  afcher  parting  with  it  but  for  a  little  money  to  buy 
something  to  put  in  it." 

A  young  Irishman  who  had  married  when  about  nineteen  years  of  age, 
complaining  of  the  difficulties  to  which  his  early  marriage  subjected  him,  said 
he  would  never  marry  so  young  again  if  he  lived  to  be  as  ould  as  Methuselah. 

An  invalid,  after  returning  from  a  southern  trip,  said  to  a  friend,  "Oh, 
shure,  an'  it's  done  me  a  wurruld  o'  good,  goiu'  away.  I've  come  back 
another  man  altogether  ;  in  fad,  I'm  quite  meself  agen." 

An  eccentric  lawyer  thus  questioned  a  chent  r  "So  your  uncle,  Dennis 
O'Flaherty,  had  no  family?"  "None  at  all,  yer  honor,"  responded  the  client. 
The  lawyer  made  a  memorandum  of  the  reply,  and  then  continued :  "  Very 
good.    And  your  father,  Patrick  O'Flaherly,  did  he  have  chick  or  child  ?" 

In  an  Irish  provincial  paper  is  the  following  notice;  "Whereas  Patrick 
O'Connor  lately  left  his  lodgings,  this  is  to  give  notice  that  if  he  does  not 
return  immediately  and  pay  for  the  same,  he  will  be  advertised." 

Two  Irishmen  were  working  in  a  quarry,  when  one  of  them  fell  into  a  deep 
quarry-hole.  The  other,  alarmed,  came  to  the  margin  of  the  hole  and  called 
out,  "Arrah,  Pat,  are  ye  killed  intively?  If  ye're  dead,  spake."  Pal  reas- 
sured him  from  the  bottom  by  saying  in  answer,  "  No,  Tim,  I'm  not  dead,  but 
I'm  spacheless." 

At  a  crowded  concert  a  young  lady,  standing  at  the  door  of  the  hall,  was 
addressed  by  an  honest  Hibernian  who  was  in  attendance  on  the  occasion. 
"Indade,  miss,"  said  he,  "1  should  be  glad  to  give  you  a  sate,  but  the  empty 
ones  are  all  full." 

"Gentlemen,  is  not  one  man  as  good  as  another?"  "Uv  course  he  is," 
shouted  an  excited  Irish  Chartist,  "and  a  great  deal  betther." 

"Pat,  do  you  understand  French?" 

"Yis,  if  it's  shpoke  in  Irish." 

An  Irish  hostler  was  sent  to  the  stable  to  bring  forth  a  traveller's  horse. 
Not  knowing  which  of  the  two  strange  horses  in  the  stalls  belonged  to  the 
traveller,  and  wishing  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  ignorance  in  his  business,  he 
saddled  both  animals  and  brnught  them  to  the  door.  The  traveller  pointed 
out  his  own  horse,  saying,  "That's  my  nag." 

"Certainly,  yer  honor ;  I  know  that ;  but  I  didn't  know  which  one  of  them 
was  the  other  gentleman's." 

A  domestic,  newly  engaged,  presented  to  his  master,  one  morning,  a  pair  of 
boots,  the  leg  of  one  of  which  was  much  longer  than  the  other. 

"  How  comes  it  that  these  boots  are  not  of  the  same  length  ?" 

"  I  raly  don't  know,  sir ;  but  what  bothers  me  the  most  is  that  the  pair  down- 
■lairs  are  in  the  same  fix." 

An  Irishman,  having  feet  of  different  sizes,  ordered  his  hoots  to  be  made 
accordingly.  His  directions  were  obeyed,  but  as  he  tried  the  smallest  boot 
on  his  largest  foot,  he  exclaimed,  petulantly,  "Confound  that  fellow  !  I  ordered 
him  to  make  one  larger  than  the  otlicr  ;  and  instead  of  that  he  has  made  one 
smaller  than  the  other." 
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That  was  a  triumphant  appeal  of  an  Irish  lover  of  atitiq^uity,  who,  in  arguing 
the  superiority  of  the  old  architecture  over  the  new,  said,  "Where  will  you 
find  any  modern  building  that  has  lasted  so  long  as  the  ancient?" 

An  Irish  magistrate,  censuring  some  boys  for  loitering  in  the  streets,  argued, 
"  If  everybody  were  to  stand  in  the  street,  how  could  anybody  get  byT 

An  Irishman  got  out  of  his  carriage  at  a  railwa):.station  for  refreshments, 
but  the  bell  rang  and  the  train  left  before  he  had  finished  his  repast  "  Hould 
on  I"  cried  Pat,  as  he  ran  like  a  madman  after  the  car,  "  hould  on,  ye  murlher'n 
ould  stame  injin  ;  you've  got  a  passenger  on  board  that's  left  behmd." 

"  It  is  very  sickly  here,"  said  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Emerald  Isle  to  another. 

"Yea,"  replied  his  companion,  "a  great  many  have  died  this  year  that  never 
died  before." 

An  old  Dublin  woman  went  to  the  chandler's  for  a  farthing  candle,  and, 
being  told  it  was  raised  to  a  halfpenny  on  account  of  the  Russian  war,  "  Bad 
luck  to  them  1"  she  exclaimed,  "  and  do  they  fight  by  candle-light  f 

An  Irish  lover  remarks  that  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  be  alone,  "especially 
when  yer  swateheart  is  wid  ye." 

An  eminent  spirit-merchant  in  Dublin  announced  in  one  of  the  Irish  papers 
that  he  had  still  a  small  quantity  of  the  whiskey  on  sale  which  viai  drunk  fy 
Ah  late  Majesty  while  in  Dublin. 

But  the  great  protagonist  of  all  bull -perpetrators  was  Sir  Boyle  Roche,  who 
was  elected  member  for  Tralee  in  the  Irish  Parliament  of  1775.  Here, 
"through  his  pleasant  interference,  the  most  angry  debates  were  frequently 
concluded  with  peals  of  laughter."  He  was  known  upon  one  occasion,  after 
a  withering  exposure  or  patriotic  denunciation  of  government,  to  say,  with 
solemn  gravity,  "  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  true  lover  of  his  country 
to  give  his  last  guinea  to  save  the  remainder  of  his  fortunes  1"  Or,  if  the 
subject  of  debate  was  some  national  calamity,  he  would  deliver  himself  thus: 
"Sir,  single  misfortunes  never  come  alone,  and  the  greatest  of  all  national 
calamities  is  generally  followed  by  one  much  greater."  When  some  one  com- 
ptalued  that  the  serge  ant -at -arms  should  have  stopped  a  man  in  the  rear  of 
the  house  while  the  sergeant  was  really  engaged  in  trying  to  catch  him  in 
front,  Roche  considerately  asked,  "  Do  you  think  the  sergeant -at- arms  can  be, 
like  a  bird,  in  two  places  at  once?"  Shocked  at  the  Umporaet mores oCVoa-n^ 
Ireland,  he  broke  out,  "The  progress  of  the  times,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  such  that 
little  children  who  can  neither  walk  nor  talk  may  be  seen  running  about  the 
streets  cursing  their  Maker!"  Arguing,  on  another  occasion,  in  favor  of  sus- 
pending the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Ireland,  "It  would  be  better,  Mr.  Speaker," 
said  he,  "(o  give  up  not  only  a  part,  bnt,  if  necessary,  even  the  whole  of  our 
Constitution,  to  preserve  the  remainder."  One  of  his  most  famous  mots  was 
the  imperious  demand,  ■'  Why  should  we  put  ourselves  out  of  the  way  to  do 
anything  for  posterity  ?  for  what  has  posterity  done  for  us  ?"  Supposing,  from 
the  roar  of  laughter  which  greeted  this  question,  that  the  House  had  misun- 
derstood him,  he  explained  "that  by  posterity  he  did  not  at  all  mean  our 
ancestors,  but  those  who  were  to  come  immediately  after  them."  Upon  hear- 
ing this  explanation  "it  was  impossible,"  Barrington  assures  us,  "to  do  any 
serious  business  for  half  an  hour."  A  letter  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  Sir  Boyle  Roche  during  the  Irish  rebellion  of  '98  gives  an  amusing  collec- 
tion of  his  various  blunders.  Perhaps  he  never  put  quite  so  many  on  paper 
at  a  time  ;  but  his  peculiar  turn  for  "  bulls"  is  here  shown  at  one  view,  Tlw 
1 ^  jj|.gj  printed  in  the  /Cerry  Magatine,  now  out  of  print: 


H  Sir, — Having  now  ■  litili  peace  and  quiet,  I  sil  down  to  id 
IB  we  are  in  from  the  bloodihiraty  rebeli,  many  of  whom  ai 
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and  diipcned.  Wa  are  in  a  pretty  m»>  -,  can  get  nothing  lo  ut,  and  no  wine  to  drink  except 
wbiakey.  When  we  lit  down  to  dinner  we  are  obliged  to  keep  both  hands  armed.  While  I 
write  tlii«  ieicer  I  have  my  sword  in  one  hand  and  my  pisto]  in  the  other.  I  concluded  from 
the  beginning  tlial  thii  would  be  the  end  ;  and  I  am  right,  for  it  ts  not  half  ever  yet.  At 
present  there  are  snch  goinas-on  that  everything  is  at  a  stand-still.  I  should  have  answered 
your  lelterafortnight  ago, but  I  only  received  it  (his  morning, — indeed,  hardly  a  mail  anivei 
safe  without  being  robbed.  No  longer  ago  than  yesterday  the  mail-coach  from  Dublin  wa4 
r<^bed  near  this  town  ;  the  bags  had  been  very  judiciously  left  behind,  for  fear  of  accidents, 
aod,  by  great  good  luck,  there  was  nobody  in  the  coach  except  two  outside  passengers,  who 
had  nothing  for  the  thieves  to  take.  Last  Thursday,  an  alarm  was  given  that  a  gang  of  rebels 
in  full  retreat  from  Drogheda  were  advancing  under  the  French  standard;  but  they  had  no 

^d  dli^dJe™™  ouUo*meM  ihfm.  We  Tom  fou^our  foi^e^a  great  JeaU^litV''and''were 
far  too  near  to  think  of  retreating.  Death  was  m  every  face  :  and  lo  it  we  went.  By  the  time 
half  our  party  were  killed  we  began  to  be  all  alive.  Fortunately,  the  rebels  had  DO  guns  except 
pistols,  cutlasses,  and  pikes ;  and  we  had  plenty  of  muskets  and  ammunition.  We  put  them 
all  lo  the  sword ;  not  a  soul  of  them  escaped,  except  some  that  were  drowned  in  an  adjoining 

was  a  few  pikes  without  head^  a  parcel  of  empty  bottles  tilled  with  water,  and  a  bundle  of 

which  exactly  squares  with  my  ideas  of  security.  Adieu  ;  I  have  only  lime  lo  add  that  1  am 
yours  in  haste.     B.  R. 

P.S.— If  you  do  not  receive  this,  of  course  it  must  have  miscamed ;  therefore  I  b^  you 

And  now  let  us  conclude  with  a  hasty  summary  of  famous  bulls  which  are 
not  Irish. 

It  was  a  German  orator  who,  warming  with  his  subject,  exclaimed,  "There 
is  no  mail  or  child  in  this  vast  assembly  who  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  fifty 

Sears  that  has  not  felt  the  Irulh  of  this  mighly  subject  thundering  through 
is  mind  for  centuries."  It  was  a  Spaniard  who  remarked  ingenuously  that  an 
author  should  always  write  his  own  index,  let  who  will  write  the  book.  It  was 
the  Portuguese  mayor  of  Estremadura  wiio,  in  offering  a  reward  for  the  recovery 
of  the  remains  of  a  drowned  man,  enumerated  among  the  recognizable  marks 
that  the  deceased  had  an  impediment  in  his  s]>eech. 

Edgeworth  relates  the  story  of  an  English  shopkeei>er  who  did  pretty  well 
in  the  direction  of  the  bull  proper  when,  to  recommend  ihe  durability  of  some 
fabric  for  a  lady's  dress,  he  said,  "Madam,  it  will  wear  forever,  and  make 
you  a  petticoat  afterwards."  This  is  quite  equal  to  the  Irishman's  rope  which 
had  only  one  end,  because  the  other  had  been  cut  away.  Take,  again,  the 
rhyming  distich  by  Cauliietd  on  the  Highland  roads  constructed  by  Marshal 
Wader 

If  you  had  seen  the^e  roads  before  they  were  made. 

You'd  have  lifl  up  your  eyes  and  ble^^ed  Marshal  Wade.—GitosB. 

It  was  Serjeant  Arabii),  a  famous  London  justice,  who  once  offered  a  prisoner 
"  a  chance  of  redeeming  a  character  that  he  had  irretrievably  lost,"  and  who 
told  another  culprit,  "It  is  in  my  power  to  transport  you  for  a  period  very 
considerably  beyond  the  term  of  your  natural  life,  but  the  court  in  its  mercy 
will  not  go  so  far  as  it  lawfully  might  go."  When  Payne  Knight  committed 
Kuicide,  the  drug  he  had  recourse  to  was  the  strongest  prussic  acid  :  "  I  under- 
stand," Rogers  notes  in  his  diary,  "  he  was  dead  before  it  touched  his  lips." 
The  drug  must  have  realized  Arteraus  Ward's  injunction,  "immediately  if  not 
sooner."  Sir  Boyle  Roche  himself  could  not  have  surpassed  these  parlia- 
mentary utterances  of  certain  English  legislators:  "Mr,  Speaker,  I  boldly 
answer  in  the  affirmative, — No,"  and,  "  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  have  any  prejudice 
against  the  honorable  member,  it  is  in  his  favor." 

A  bull  that  has  won  enviable  notoriety  is  this  American  one,  embodied  in  a 
set  of  resolutions  fiaid  to  have  been  passed  by  tlie  Board  of  Councilmen  ii) 
Canton,  Mississippi : 

1.  RMoWed,  by  this  Council,  that  we  build  a  new  jail. 
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1.  Resolved,  that  the  new  Jul  be  buili  out  or  the  moteiiali  of  the  old  jalL 

3.  Resolved,  that  the  old  jail  be  used  until  the  new  jail  is  finished. 

Admirable  !  The  American  eagle  must  have  given  a  great  cry  of  joy  when 
Ireland  was  thus  excelled  in  its  own  province.  But,  alas  !  wisdom  in  its 
foolish  way  destroys  the  bliss  of  ignorance  by  showing  that  this  was  originally 
an  Irish  "chestnut."  Grose,  in  his  "Olio,"  Z04,  records  that  in  the  otdniance 
for  pulling  down  the  old  Newgale  at  UuWin,  ejnploying  the  old  materials  and 
rebuilding  it  on  the  same  site,  it  was  enacted  that,  to  avoid  useless  expense, 
the  prisoners  should  remain  in  !he  old  Newgate  till  the  new  one  was  finished. 
And  this  in  turn  has  a  remote  affinity  to  the  mistake  of  the  party  of  Irishmen 
under  James  II.,  who,  being  detailed  to  fortify  a  pass  against  the  advance  of 
the  English  troops,  discovered,  when  the  work  was  completed,  that  they  had 
set  up  the  stockades  the  wrong  way  about,  so  as  to  secure  the  pass  against 
themselves.  Ferriar,  who  quotes  this  story  from  Ralph's  "History  of  England," 
thinks  this  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  blunders.  Nevertheless,  as  a  practi- 
cal bull,  it  is  mote  than  rivalled  by  the  action  of  the  rebels  of  1 798.  Wishing 
to  lestity  their  abhorrence  of  the  Hon.  John  Betesford,  they  diligently  col- 
lected a  vast  number  of  the  notes  issued  by  his  bank,  and,  with  much  shouting 
and  glorification,  burned  them  publicly  in  a  bondre.  That  evening  the  banker 
was  heard  praying  fervently  in  the  bank  parlor  for  his  enemies,  who  had  done 
for  him  what  his  best  friends  had  never  thought  of  doing. 

And  so  our  last  examples  are  Irish,  after  all. 

Bummer.  This  is  usually  considered  to  be  an  Americanism.  But,  like 
many  other  Americanisms,  it  is  simply  a  legitiniale  descendant  of  an  old 
English  word,  bummaree,  which  may  be  found  in  the  "  English  Market  By- 
laws" of  over  two  hundred  years  ago.  In  ihe  London  Pubtick  InUlligmeer 
of  the  year  1660  it  appears  in  several  advertisements.  Bummaree  meant  a 
man  who  retails  fish  by  peddling  outside  of  the  regular  market.  These  per- 
sons were  looked  down  upon  and  regarded  as  cheats  by  the  established 
dealers,  hence  the  name  became  one  of  contempt  for  a  dishonest  person  of 
irregular  habits.  The  word  first  appeared  in  the  United  States  during  the 
'50's  in  California,  and  travelled  eastward  until  during  the  civil  war  it  came 
into  general  use,  meaning  a  camp-follower  or  straggler,  especially  as  con- 
nected with  General  Sherman's  march  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea. 

Bumper.  One  of  the  humors  of  etymology  is  the  derivation  that  makes 
the  bumper  the  grace-cup  in  which  good  Roman  Catholics,  during  the  ascen- 
dency of  their  religion  in  England,  used  to  drink  the  health  of  the  ton pht. 
Unfortunately,  the  pope  was  never  known  as  bonpirt,  but  as  saint pire,—hdy 
father,  rather  than  ^WJi^  father.  Besides,  drinking  from  the  grace-cup  (a  large 
vessel  which  went  the  rounds  of  the  company  after  every  repast,  the  guests 
drinking  from  it  one  after  another)  implied  nothing  extraordinary,  nor  even 
intimated  that  the  glass  was  unusually  full.  Now,  a  bumper  is  above  every- 
thing else  a  mighty  draught,  brimmnig  over.  Indeed,  in  the  days  of  our 
grandfathers  a  distinction  was  made  between  a  brimmer  and  a  bumper.  If  X 
small  particle  of  cork,  dropped  into  the  centre  of  a  full  wineglass,  floats  away 
to  the  edge  of  the  glass,  this  Is  a  brimmer.  Add  a  few  drops  of  wine,  and 
the  same  bit  of  cork,  if  dropped  in  again,  will  take  up  a  permanent  position 
'     ''""   "■  ■   '         ■  e  of  the  convex  circle,  standing  well  up  above  the  level  of 


the  brim.    This  is  the  true  bumper.     Murray  cautiously  suggests,  "perhaps 
mping,'  i.e.,  large,  '  thumping'  glass." 


from  Bump,  with  notion  of  a  'bumping,'  1. 


Bunco-steerer,  in  America,  originally  a  sharper  who  "roped  in"  suckers 

'or  a  gambling  game  called  bunco,  but  now  a  generic  name  for  all  forms  of 
confidence -men.     Their  method  of  procedure  is  sufficiently  netl  explained  in 
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Besant  and  Rice's  "The  Golden  Butterfly;"  "The  banco  {sic)  sleerer  genlle- 
man  will  find  yuu  out  [he  morning  al^er  you  land  in  Chicago  or  St.  Louis.  He 
■"  " " "  t  you — very  friendly,  wonderfully  friendly — when  you  come  out  o' 
....    jiidhev'"  ■■ —  —'---'-  ■-        -  . 


your  hotel  by  your  name,  and  he  will   remind  you,  which  is  most  surprising, 
considering  you  never  set  eyes  on  his  face  befure,  how  you  have  dii     '   ' 
gether  in  Cincinnati,  or  it  may  be  Orleans,  or  perhaps  Francisco,  beca 


considering  you  never  set  eyes  on  his  face  befure,  how  you  have  dined  t 
gether  in  Cincinnati,  or  it  may  be  Orleans,  or  perhaps  Francisco,  because  I 
finds  out  where  you  came  from  last.     And  he  will  shake  hands  with  you,  ai 


he  wil!  propose  a  drink  ;  and  he  will  pay  for  that  drink,  and  presently  he 
lake  you  somewhere  else,  among  his  pals,  and  he  will  strip  you  so  clean  that 
there  won't  be  left  the  price  of  a  four-cent  paper  to  throw  around  your  face 
and  hide  your  blushes." 

A  curious  anticipation  of  the  methods  of  the  American  bunco-steerer  may 
be  found  in  Molifere's  "  Monsieur  de  Pourceaugnac."  Sbrigani  and  Erasle  are 
both  in  league  to  "  do"  the  honest  country  gentleman  on  his  arrival  in  Paris. 
Sbrigani  has  already  scraped  an  acquaintance  when   Eraste  arrives  on  the 


Erasti.  Ahl  what  is  this?    What  do  I  see?    What  a  fortunate  me. 

Bling!     Mon 

Pourceaugnac!     How  delighted  I  am  to  see  you  I     How  nowl     It  set 

:m5  that  you 

difliculty  in  recogniiing  me  [ 

Peur.  Sir,  I  am  your  servant. 

Era,.  Is  it  possible  Ihat  five  or  six  years  have  obliterated  rae  from  yo 

you  do  not  recogniie  the  hesl  friend  of  all  the  Pourceaugnac  family? 

Fear.  Ptay,  pardon  me.  \Aiidt  ta  Sbrieani.^  Upon  my  word,  I  do  □< 
Eras.  There  is  not  a  Pourceaugnac  at  Dmoses  whom  1  do  not  know, 

the  least ;  I  visited  only  them  at  the  time  I  was  thera,  and  I  had  the  honor 

of  seeing  yo 

cv^day. 

Pmr.  Yes,  indeed.  [7b  S5f,™i.<.]  I  can't  place  him. 

Enu.  Vou  don'l  remember  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  Uking  wine  with  you.  I  don't  know 

™flH"Wy"excuse  me.   \To  Sl"-!^ii»i.\  I  don't  know  n-ho  this  is. 
Eras.  What's  the  name  of  that  innkeeper  al  Limoges  who  gives  such  good  cheer? 
Pnur.  Pelil-Jean? 
Eras.  That's  the  man  1    We  generally  went  there  toeether  to  enjoy  ourselves.     Whafs 

"fW*  The  ceiSelw/of  l™''ASiI^sr^  ''"'''  ^  '"''""™ 

Eras.  Precisely.  That's  where  I  passed  such  pleasant  hours  in  enjoying  your  conversa- 
tion.     Don't  you  remember? 

Peur.  Excuse  me.  I  am  beginning  to  remember.  \Ta  Sbrigani.\  May  the  devil  take  me 
if  I  remember  I 

Shr.  \Asidt  ta  PtHrciaugHac.']  There  are  a  hundred  things  like  Ihat  which  pass  out  of  a 

Eras.  Tell  me  all  the  news  about  the  family.    How  is,  how  is— there !  the  one  that's  such 
Peur.  My  brother  the  consult 


Pour. 

He  couldn'i  be  1 

Era,. 

I  am  delighted  t 

o  heir  it. 

And 

the  one  w 

Pour. 

My  cousm  the  a 

ssessor? 

Era,,. 

The  very  man. 

P»-r. 

As  gay  and  spris 

rhtly  as  e- 

Eras. 
Pour. 

Upon  my  word  I'm  glad  t 
I  have  no  uncle. 

ohear 

it.    Andyi 

Eras. 

Bui  you  had  thei 
No,  nothing  but 

an  aunt 

£™'. 

That's  whom  I  i 

neant.-the  good 

1  lady  your 

Pour. 

She  has  been  dead  these  si 

Eras. 

Oh,  poor  womar 

Then  there's  my 

nephew  I 

he  can. 

on.  who  ne 

'Era,. 

What  a  pity  thai 

:  would  U 

ive  bee: 

Pour 

Did  you  know  h 

imaisot 

Eras. 

What !  did  1  knc 

.w  himf 

A  tall, 

Hnely-mat 

Paur. 

Eh!  not  .o  very 

tall. 
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Erat.  No,  but  well  built. 

Four.  Lh!  ];». 

Jiras.  Who  i»  your  nephewf 

four.  Yes. 

Eras.  Son  of  your  brother  and  liiterf 

Peiir,  ExBCllyso. 

Eras.  Canon  of  the  church  of Now,  whal'»  the  name  of  that  churcht 

Peur,  St.  Stephen. 

Era!.  That's  the  man  !     I  don't  know  any  olher. 

Parr.  Vli  Strigam?i  He  menlions  Ihc  whole  family. 

Sir,  He  knows  you  better  than  you  think. 

And  so  the  wily  conspirators  have  their  will.  In  England,  too,  some  of  the 
familiar  confidence  tricks  were  practised  by  sharps  long  before  the  present 
eta.  Here  is  corroborative  evidence  in  the  "London  Guide"  of  1816,  which 
Kpeaks  as  if  the  tricks  were  then  well-nigh  obsolete: 

Money-dioppets  are  no  other  than  gamblers  who  contrived  that  method  to  begin  play.  It 
is  on  almost  obsolete  practice,  aod  its  twin  cheat,  ring-dropping,  not  less  disused.  "  What  is 
this?"  says  the  dropper.  "  My  wiggy  t  if  this  is  box  a  leather  purse  with  money  1  Hal  ha! 
bill     Let's  have  a  look  at  it."    WHiTe  he  unfolds  its  contctits  his  companion  comes  up  aad 

to  me,  were  not  you.  sirl"  To  which  the  countryman  assenting,  or,  perhaps,  insisting  upoo 
his  priority,  the  hnder  declares  himself  no  churl  in  the  business,  offers  to  divide  it  into  three 

An  old  friend  comes  in,  whom  the  finder  can  bai^y  recogniie,  but  remembers  him  by  piece- 
meal. La  bagatelle,  the  draught-board,  or  cards,  exhibit  the  means  of  staking  the  easily-, 
acquired  property,  so  lately  found,  but  which  they  cannot  divide  just  mow,  for  want  of  change, 

coming  to  him  out  of  the  purse.  If.  after  an  eiperiment  or  two,  they  discover  he  has  litde  or 
no  money,  they  run  off  and  leave  him  to  answer  for  the  reckoning. 

Buncombe  or  Bunkum,  an  Americani.'^m  for  windy  and  inflated  talk, 
clap-itap.  The  original  phrase  is  said  to  have  been  "speaking  for  Buncombe," 
anii  its  origin  is  thus  given  :  Felix  Walker,  member  of  Congress  for  Bun- 
combe County,  North  Carolina,  was  once  making  a  long-winded  speech, 
when,  noticing  the  impatience  of  his  listeners,  he  paused  long  enough  to 
infoim  them  that  he  was  not  speaking  for  their  benefit,  but  for  Bmicombc. 
Though  the  story  has  become  a  classic,  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  bunkum,  in 
the  modern  sense,  was  in  use  almost  a  century  ago  in  New  England,  the  pos- 
sible derivation  being  from  the  Canadian  French  "  II  est  buncum  sa"  ("  II  est 
bon  comme  9a"),  "  it  is  good  as  it  is."  The  phrase  has  crossed  the  Atlantic 
and  is  as  thoroughly  accepted  in  England  as  in  America. 

Buridau's  Ass,  a  famous  problem  of  the  mediaeval  schoolmen,  named 
after  its  reputed  author,  Dr.  John  Buridan,  vector  of  the  University  of  Paris 
in  1347.  The  story  runs  that  Queen  Joanna  of  France  was  in  the  habit 
of  throwing  her  lovers  into  the  Seine  as  a  precaution  against  their  blabbing ; 
but  she  made  an  exception  in  Burlilan's  case,  who,  in  gratitude,  invented  the 
problem.  What  it  has  to  do  with  tlie  matter  has  never  been  explained.  The 
problem  ilself  runs  as  follows.  An  ass  is  placed  between  two  equidistant 
bundles  of  hay.  Will  he  feed  of  one  or  the  other,  or,  entranced  by  their 
opposite  altraciions,  find  it  impossible  to  choose,  and  so  die  of  starvation? 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  question  of  free-will  is  involved,  for,  if  the  ass 
eats  at  all,  he  must  make  a  choice  between  alternatives  of  equal  force.  Many 
of  the  schoolmen,  however,  were  for  making  him  die  of  indecision.  Others 
denied  the  possibility  of  the  balance, — which  was  noanswer  at  all.  The  problem 
antedates  Buridan.     Dante  thus  states  it  in  the  "  Divine  Comedy  i" 

Between  two  viands,  equally  removed 
And  lempiirg.  n  free  man  would  di*  of  hunger 
If  either  he  could  bring  unto  bis  tctth. 
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So  would  a  lamb  between  the  ravening* 
or  two  tierce  wolves  slaod  fearing  both  alike ; 
And  so  would  stand  a  dog  between  two  dues. 

J'arndisF,  Canto  4,  liaes  1-6,  Longfellow's  translation^ 

Dante  died  in  1321,  so  he  could  not  have  taken  the  thought  frotn  Buridan. 
It  is  nearly  as  uiilikelv  that  a  copy  of  the  "  Comtiiedia"  should  have  reached 
Fans  and  oeen  read  oy  a  scholastic  who  would  have  looked  down  upon  la 
lingua  volgart  as  a  mere  patois.  Both  were  obviously  indebted  to  some 
common  original. 

Burnt  child  fears  tbe  fire,  A,  a  proverb  common  to  most  modern  lan- 
guages. 

Not  seldom  will  there  he  an  evident  superiority  of  a  proverb  in  one  language  over  one 
which,  however,  resembles  it  closely  in  another.  Moving  in  the  same  sphere,  it  will  yet  be 
richer,  fuller,  deeper.  Thus,  our  own,  A  burnt  child  fears  tbe  fire  is  eood  |  but  thai  of  many 
tongues,  A  scalded  dog  fears  cold  water,  is  better  still.  Uurs  does  but  express  ibat  those 
who  have  sutfercd  once  will  henceforward  be  timid  in  respect  of  that  same  thing  whence 

infinite  variety  of  forms.  Thus',  one  Italian  proverb  says,  A  dog  which  has  been  beaten 
with  a  stick  13  afraid  of  Its  shadow ;  and  another,  which  could  only  have  had  its  birth  in 
the  sunny  South,  where  Ibe  glancing  but  harmless  liiard  so  often  darts  across  our  path. 
Whom  a  ^rpent  has  bitten  a  lizard  alarms.     With  a  little  variation  from  this,  the  Jewish 

which  bears  so  remote  a  resemblance  to  a  serpent  as  this  does  shall  now  inspire  him  with 
lughi,  but  with  imagery  borrowed 

But  me  no  buts.  This  phrase  may  be  found  in  Fielding's  "  Rape  upon 
Rape,"  Act  ii.,  Sc.  2,  and  in  Aaron  Hill's  "  Snake  in  the  Grass,"  Scene  i. 
But  anaWous  expressions  are  frequent  among  the  Elizabethan  dramalisls. 
Thus,  Shakespeare  says,  "  Grace  me  no  grace,  nor  uncle  me  no  uncle"  {Rich- 
ard II.,  Act  ii.,  Sc.  3),  and  "Thank  me  no  thanks,  nor  proud  me  no  prouds" 
(Romeo and yuliet.  Act  iii.,  Sc.  5)  ;  Ben  Jonson,  "O  me  no  O's"  {The  Case  is 
Altered,  Act  v.,  Sc.  l);  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  "Pol  me  no  pals"  {The 
Knigktof  the  Burning  Pestle,  Act  ii.,  Sc.  5).  and  "Vow  nie  no  vows"  {Wit 
without  Money,  Act  iv.,  Sc.  4);  Ford,  "Front  me  no  fvonta"  {The  Lady's 
7rM/,  Act  ii.,  Sc  i)  ;  Massinger,  "  End  me  no  ends"  M  New  Way  to  Pay  Old 
Debts,  Act  v.,  5c.  i),  and  "Virgin  me  no  virgins"  {Ibid.,  Act  iii.,  Sc  2) ;  and 
Peele,  "  Parish  me  no  parishes^'  ( The  Old  Wives'  Tale).  Dryden  uses  a  sim- 
ilar expression  twice  in  "The  Wild  Gallant:"  "Midas  me  no  Midas"  (Act  ii., 
Sc  i),  and  "Madam  me  no  madams"  (Act  ii.,  Sc.  2).  Fielding  himself  was 
fond  of  the  locution.  He  has  "  Map  me  no  maps"  in  ihe  play  already  quoted 
from  (Act  i.,  Sc.  5),  and  "  Petition  me  no  petitions"  in  "  Tom  Thumb"  (Act  i„ 
Sc  2).  Scott,  in  "  Ivanhoe"  (chapter  xx.),  has  it  "  Clerk  me  no  clerks  ;"  Bul- 
wer,  in  the  "  Last  Days  of  Pompeii"  (Book  iii.,  chap,  vi.),  makes  one  of  his 
characters  cry,  "  Fool  me  no  fools ;"  and  Tennpon,  in  "  Elaine,"  makes 
Launcelot  say, — 

Diamond  me 
No  diamonds  !  for  God's  love,  a  little  air  1 
PriK  me  no  priies,  for  my  piije  is  death. 

Buttons,  A  BOul  above,  a  humorous  phrase  for  one  who  is  or  fancies  him- 
self superior  to  his  actual  employment,  probably  arises  from  an  expression  in 
George  Colman's  "Sylvester  Daggerwood"  (iSoS):  "My  father  was  an  emi- 
nent button-maker,  but  I  had  a  soul  above  buttons.  1  |>anted  for  a  liberal 
profesHon." 
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c. 

C,  the  third  leUer  and  the  second  consonant  in  the  English  alphabet,  as  in  most 
alphabets  derived  from  the  Ph<Enician.  But  in  the  Phccnician,  as  in  the  Greelt, 
the  value  of  the  character  was  that  of  hard^, — the  Greek  y.  The  early  Latins 
gave  it  also  the  k  or  Greelc  k  sound,  representing  both  sounds  by  the  letter 
C,  and  ignoring  the  K  cliaracter.  When  later  they  leadopied  the  distinction 
of  soumTs,  they  retained  C  as  the  symbol  of  the  hard  sound,  and  added  a  tag 
to  the  same  character  to  represent  the  g  soinid.  Thus  the  C,  when  restored 
to  its  original  and  undiluled  sound-sense,  became  our  G.  The  Anglo-Sa;ton 
softened  the  C  before  e,  i,  and^into  the  sound  of  fA,  the  French  into  that  of  j. 
Hence  words  in  our  language  beginning  with  the  soft  sound  of  ^  are  almost 
invariably  of  French,  and  those  beginning  with  ch  of  Saxon,  origin.  Excep- 
tions like  cinder  (Saxon  sinder)  result  from  a  corrupted  misspelling. 

5a  Ira,  literally,  "  that  will  go,"  a  French  phrase  nearly  equivalent  to  our 
"it  will  ail  come  righl  in  the  end."  Franklin  applied  it  with  great  effect  to 
the  cause  of  the  American  Revolution  when  he  was  the  minister  of  the  United 
States  in  Paris,  and  it  subsequently  acquired  wide  celebrity  as  the  refrain  of  a 
popular  song  during  the  French  Revolution  of  1791 ; 

Les  arisiocrale'  k  la  lanteme. 
It  will  EO,  il  will  go,  it  will  go. 
Hang  the  aristocrats  to  the  lamp-post. 
These  words  fell,  as  all  true  patriots  love  to  remember,  from  the  lips  of  Ftanklin  in  the  try. 
ing  tim=s  of  1777.     When  the  news  of  the  disastrous  retreat  through  the  Jerseys   and  ihe 

"ow^ndeed  M  was  lost    But  the  sioul  bean  of  Franklin  never  for  a  moment  flinched.  '"■■  This 

Hinlnmaricts  and  courtiers,  amazed  at  his  confidence,  passed  about  his  cheering  words.    They 
up  by  the  newspapers,  they  were  remembered  by  the  people,  and  in  the  dark  days 


subject  of  a  stirring  song,  which,  till  the  MarseilLaJse  hymn  appeared,  had  no  equal  in  Frai 
— McMastek;  HUi- '""  "-"■'-    '"-  "--■'--'  '— --  — '  - 


of  the  F[ 

f  a  sli.rinE  soL„,    , 

f  o/the  Fiepii  o/tki  UnUid . 

Qa  va  sans  dire,  a  familiar  French  locution,  whose  English  equivalent 
might  be  "that  is  a  matter  of  course,"  or  "that  may  be  taken  for  granted." 
But  recently  it  has  become  the  tendency  to  translate  it  literally,  ''that  goes 
without  saying,"  and  these  words,  though  originally  uncouth  and  almost 
unmeaning  to  the  unpractised  ear,  are  gradually  acquiring  the  exact  meaning 
of  Che  French. 

Cabal,  a  junto,  a  union  of  unscrupulous  self-seekers  to  promote  their  own 
interests  in  church  or  state,  possibly  in  allusion  to  tlie  esoteric  nature  of  the 
Jewish  Cabbala,  The  name  was  given  as  a  sobriquet  to  the  English  ministry 
after  the  Restoration.  Thus,  December  zl,  1667.  Pepys  notes  in  his  Diary, 
"The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  called  no  more  to  (he  Cabal,  nor.  by  the 
way.  Sir  W  Coventry,  which  I  am  sorry  for,  the  Cabal  at  present  being  .  . 
the  King  and  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  I^>rd  Keeper,  the  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle, and  Privy  Seale."  Three  years  later,  in  1670,  a  new  ministry  was 
formed,  with  the  following  members :  Sir  Thomas  Difford,  Lord  Xshley,  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  Lord  yJrlington,  and  the  Duke  of  Zaudetdale.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  italicized  initials  form  the  acrostic  "  Cabal,"  a  curious  coinci- 
dence, which  led  to  the  falla<^  that  the  word  Cabal  grew  out  of  the  acrostic. 
liurnet  was  (he  first  writer  guilty  of  this  etymological  blunder,  and  he  has  been 
closely  followed  by  other  nistorians,  and  by  nearly  all  the  dictionaries  and 
works  of  reference. 
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Csenai's  wife  must  be  above  Buspicion.  This  phrase,  according  lo 
Suetonius  and  Plutarch,  originated  with  Cxsar  under  the  following  circum- 
stances. His  wife  Pompeia  nad  an  intrigue  with  Publius  Clodius,  a  member 
of  one  of  the  noblest  families  of  Rome  and  a  brilliant  and  handsome  prolli- 
gate.  As  he  could  not  easily  gain  access  to  her,  he  took  ihe  op|>or[unity, 
while  she  was  celebrating  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea  ("Good  Goddess," 
a  dryad  with  whom  Ihe  god  Faunus  had  an  amour),  to  enter  disguised  in  a 
woman's  habit  Now,  these  mysteries  were  celebrated  annually  by  women 
with  the  most  profound  secrecy  at  (he  house  of  the  consul  or  prxtor.  The 
presence  of  a  man  was  a  hideous  pollution  :  even  the  pictures  of  mate  animals 
had  to  be  veiled  in  the  room  where  these  ceremonies  were  performed.  While 
Clodius  was  waiting  in  one  of  the  apartments  for  Pompeia,  he  was  discovered 
by  a  maid-servant  of  Cxsar's  mother,  who  gave  the  alarm.  He  was  driven 
out  oi  the  assembly  with  indignation.  The  news  spread  a  general  horror 
throughout  the  city.  Pompeia  was  divorced  by  Caesar.  But  when  Clodius 
came  up  for  trial,  CKsar  declared  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  affair,  though 
his  mother  Aurelia  and  his  sister  Julia  gave  the  court  an  exact  account  of 
all  the  circumstances.  Being  asked  why,  then,  he  had  divorced  Pompeia, 
"Because,"  answered  Cxsar,  "my  family  should  not  only  be  free  from  guilt, 
but  even  from  the  suspicion  of  it."  (Suetonius.)  Plutarch  gives  it,  "  Because 
I  would  have  the  chastity  of  my  wife  clear  even  from  suspicion."  This  was 
very  well ;  but  Caesar  had  no  mind  (o  exasperate  a  man  like  Clodius,  who 
might  serve  bis  ambitious  projects.  The  judges  were  tampered  with.  Clodius 
was  acquitted.  Cicero  was  enraged,  "The  judges,"  said  he,  "would  not 
give  any  credit  to  Clodius,  but  made  him  pay  his  money  beforehand."  This 
expression  made  an  irreparable  breach  between  Clodius  and  Cicero,  to  their 
mutual  undoing.  Clodius  succeeded  in  having  a  law  passed  for  Cicero's  ban- 
ishment, demolished  his  house,  and  persecuted  his  wife  and  children.  Clodius, 
on  his  part,  was  impeached  by  Milo,  the  friend  of  Cicero.  The  latter  was 
uns'uccessful.  But  Milo  and  Clodius  met,  shortly  afterwards,  on  the  Appian 
Way,  The  servants  of  both  engaged  in  a  general  fray,  and  Milo's  faction 
triumphed.  Clodius  took  shelter  in  a  neighboiiiig  tavern,  but  Milo  had  the 
house  stormed  and  Clodius  dragged  out  and  slain. 

Cake,  To  take  the,  an  American  colloquial  expression,  applied  to  one  who 
does  a  thing  pre-eminently  well,  or,  sarcastically,  and  more  usually,  lo  one 
who  fails  conspicuously.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  negro  cake-walks  common 
in  the  Southern  Slates,  and  not  unknown  in  the  Northern.  The  walk  usually 
winds  up  a  ball.  Couples,  drawn  by  lot,  walk  around  a  cake  especially  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion,  and  the  umpires  award  the  prize  to  the  couple  who,  in 
their  opinion,  walk  most  gracefully  and  are  attired  with  the  greatest  taste. 
Hence  they  are  said  "to  take  the  cake," — an  expression  which  has  attained  its 
wide  currency  through  the  burlesques  in  the  negro  minstrel  shows. 

Yet  the  negro  cake-walk  has  respectable  ancestry  in  the  mediaeval  past, 
Gerard's  "  Herball "  (1633)  informs  us  that  "  in  Che  springtime  are  made  with 
the  leaves  hereof  newly  sprung  up,  and  with  egs,  cakes  or  tansies,  which  be 
pleasant  in  taste,  and  good  for  the  stomacke  ;"  and  a  contemporary,  speaking 
of  the  strictness  of  the  Puritans,  says,  "  All  games  where  there  is  any  hazard 
of  loss  are  strictly  forbidden  :  not  so  much  as  a  game  of  football  for  a  tansy." 
According  to  Brand,  in  the  Easter  season  foot-courses  were  run  in  the 
meadows,  the  victors  carrying  off  each  a  cake,  given  to  be  run  for  by  some 
better  person  in  the  neighborhood.  In  Ireland,  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide, 
the  tower  classes  used  to  meet  and  dance  for  a  cake  raised  on  top  of  a  pike 
decorated  with  flowers,  the  prize  going  to  the  couple  who  held  out  the  longest; 
and  In  some  parts  of  England  a  custom  prevailed  of  riding  for  the  bride-cake. 
"This  riding  look  place  when  the  bride  was  brought  to  her  new  habilaCioiu    A 
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pole,  three  or  four  feet  high,  was  erected  in  front  of  the  house  and  the  cake  p«rt 

on  top  of  it.  On  the  instant  that  the  bride  set  out  from  her  old  home,  a  com- 
pany of  young  men  started  on  horseback,  and  he  who  was  fortunate  enough  to 
reach  the  pole  first  and  knock  the  cake  down  with  his  stick  received  ii  from  the 
hands  of  a  damsel.  This  was  called  'taking  the  cake.'  The  fortunate  winner 
then  advanced  to  meet  the  bride  and  her  attendants."— Rkv.  A.  Macaulay: 
History  and  AntiquitUs  of  Claybroot  {1791). 

Cake,  'Why  don't  they  eat?  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  reply  made 
by  some  very  young  and  very  ingenuous  princess — variously  nominated  by 
the  authorities  as  Marie  Antoinette,  the  Princess  de  Lainballe,  or  some  less- 
known  person — when  she  was  informed  that  there  was  a  famine  among  the 
poor,  and  that  many  were  dying  for  want  of  bread.  The  Amtrican  Notes  and 
Queries  (iv.  J03)  cumes  to  the  rescue  of  the  maligned  princess — whom  it 
asserts  to  be  Marie  Antoinette — by  explaining  that  what  she  really  said  was, 
"I  would  rather  eat  pie-crust  \croiiions\  than  starve."  And  although  the 
courtiers  giggled,  the  laughers,  says  this  authority,  "are  on  the  side  of  the 
princess,  tor  wliat  she  said  showed  her  good  sense  and  knowledge  of  the 
Tyrolese  peasantry.  In  the  Tyrol  it  was  customary  to  prepare  meat  for 
cooking  by  hist  rolling  it  up  in  a  'breading'  composed  of  sawdust,  with  a 
small  amount  of  flour  to  give  it  coherence.  It  was  placed  among  the  embers 
and  left  to  cook  slowly.  When  the  meat  was  ready  to  be  served,  the  ciust 
was  thrown  away  or  fed  to  swine.  Certainly  croutons  might  not  have  been 
suitable  for  a  steady  diet,  but  nevertheless  the  princess  was  wiser  than  those 
who  tell  the  story  in  the  ordinary  form." 

Cake.  Tou  cannot  have  your  cake  and  eat  it,  a  familiar  English 
proverb,  of  obvious  application.  It  appears  in  this  form  in  Heywood'i 
"  Proverbs ;" 

Would  yee  both  eat  your  cake  and  have  your  cake  f 

And  in  Herbert's  "The  Size:" 

Wouldst  ibou  both  eat  thy  cake  and  have  it  T 

CameL  "It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for 
a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God"  (Matt,  xix,  24).  This  phrase 
has  occasioned  much  controversy  among  commentators,  many  of  whom  have 
held  that  it  is  hyperbolical,  and  wanting  in  that  propriety  which  usually  char- 
acterizes the  metaphors  employed  by  lesus  Christ.  Origen  andTheoi^ylad 
leaned  to  the  opinion  that  cable  should  be  substituted  for  camel,  claiming  that 
among  the  Hellenistic  Jews  "tq^^^  meant  indifferently  a  cable  or  a  camel.  St 
Anselm  is  said  to  have  explained  it  thus  :  "  At  Jerusalem  there  was  a  certain 
^ate,  called  the  needle's  eye,  through  which  a  camel  could  not  pass  but  upon 
lis  bended  knees  and  after  its  burden  had  been  taken  off;  and  so  the  rich  man 
should  not  be  able  to  pass  along  the  narrow  way  that  leads  to  life  till  he  had  put 
off  the  burden  of  sin  and  of  riches, — that  is,  by  ceasing  to  love  them."  (Glussa 
apud  S.  Anselm.  in  Catena  Aurea,  vol,  i,  p.  676,  OxC  trans.,  1841.)  St  Anselm 
might  have  gone  further  than  (his.  It  seems  to  be  pretty  well  established  that 
the  term  needle's  eye  was  frequently  applied  to  a  small  door  or  wicket  in  an 
Eastern  town.  Nay,  such  an  application  does  not  seem  unknown  in  the  West 
Dante  {Purgatorio,  Canto  xv.  16)  speaks  of  himself  and  his  conductor  Vergil 
crawling  through  a  rruna, — i.e.,  the  eye  of  a  needle,  meaning  a  narrow  passagt 
Nevertheless  the  question  cannot  be  considered  as  settled.  Taking  the  saying 
in  its  most  literal  sense,  it  is  scarcely  more  hyperbolical  than  that  other  utter- 
ance of  our  Lord,  ''Strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel."  In  any  event 
Christ  was  only  making  use  of  a  proverbial  expression,  the  comparison  of  any 
difficulty  with  that  of  a  camel  or  an  elephant  passing  through  the  eye  of  > 
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needle  being  »  fiimiliar  simile  to  Oriental  hearers.     (Sec  NoUs  and  Queriti, 
fifth  series,  ix.  370.) 

Shakespeare  construed  the  passage  in  St.  Anselm's  sense  when  he  said, — 

It  is  35  hard  10  come  as  for  a  camel 
To  Ihread  the  postem  of  a  needle's  eye. 

Kichtrd  IL,  Acl  v.,  Sc.  5. 

Canard.  This  term,  as  applied  to  newspaper  inventions,  arose  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  Norbert  Conietisseii,  to  try  the  gullibility  of  the  public, 
reported  in  the  papers  ihit  he  had  twenty  ducks,  one  of  which  he  cut  up  and 
threw  to  the  nineleen,  who  devoured  il.  He  then  cut  up  a  second,  then  a  third, 
and  so  on  till  nineteen  were  cut  u]j  ;  and  as  the  nineteenth  was  eaten  by  the 
surviving  duck,  it  followed  that  this  one  had  eaten  his  nineleen  comrades  in  a 
wonderfully  short  space  of  dme.  This  preposterous  tale  went  the  round  of  the 
newspapers  in  France  and  elsewhere,  and  so  gave  the  word  canard  ("  duck"), 
in  the  new  sense  of  a  hoax,  first  to  the  French  language,  and  then  to  all  civil- 
ized tongues.  This  story  may  have  suggested  to  W  S.  Gilbert  his  "  Yarn  of 
the  Nancy  Bell." 

Cardinal,  from  the  Latin  cardo,  a  hinge,  a  na 
priests  and  deacons  in  a  metropolitan  church  n 
with  the  bishop.  It  was  never  exclusively  appropriated  to  members  of  the 
Sacred  College  at  Rome  until  Pius  V  so  limited  its  use  in  1567,  thirty-three 
years  after  the  formal  nullification  by  Parliament  of  the  pa|)al  authority  in 
Britain,  Hence  the  title  still  lingers  in  the  English  Church,  and  to  this  day 
two  members  of  the  College  of  Minor  Canons  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London, 
are  styled  "  the  Senior  and  Junior  Cardinals  of  the  Choir,"  their  duties  being 
to  preserve  order  in  the  services,  administer  the  Eucharist,  and  officiate  at 
funerals.  Thanks  to  the  secularization  of  church  properties,  other  traces  still 
exist  in  various  parts  of  Protestant  Europe  of  the  old  hierarchical  nomencla- 
ture,— thus,  Lord  Abbot  of  St.  Mary's,  at  Newry,  in  Ireland.  The  nomination 
of  one  of  the  sons  of  George  III.,  while  in  his  cradle,  to  a  Hanoverian  bishop- 
ric gave  point,  it  will  be  remembered,  to  a  passage  in  one  of  Burns's  most 
characlerislic  poems.  "  It  once  occurred  to  me,"  says  a  newspaper  writer, 
"  to  be  presented  to  the  Herr  Abt  and  the  Frau  Abtin  of  a  seeulariied  abbey 
in  the  duchy  of  Liineburg.  The  Herr  Abt  was  a  friend  and  correspondent 
of  Strauss,  and  the  Frau  Abtin  waltzed  remarkably  well." 

Cards,  On  the.  Roughly,  this  common  locution  may  be  defined  as  in  the 
future,  in  order,  within  the  range  of  probability.  Thus,  Micawber,  in  "  David 
Copperfield,"  says,  "  By  way  of  going  in  for  anything  that  might  be  on  the 
cards,"  etc.  Here  the  last  part  of  the  sentence  Is  equivalent  to  his  favorite 
locution,  "  anything  which  may  turn  up."  An  earlier  use  of  the  same  ex- 
pression occurs  in  Smollett's  translation  of  "  Gil  Bias"  (1749) :  "They  wanted 
to  discern  whether  I  played  the  villain  on  principle,  or  had  some  little  practical 
dexterity,  but  I  showed  them  tricks  which  they  did  not  know  to  be  an  the 
cards,  and  yet  acknowledged  to  be  belter  than  their  own."  Here  the  phrase 
is  not  yet  divorced  from  its  original  connection  with  playing-cards. 

Carpet  This  is  an  old  word  for  table-cloth,  as  tapis  in  French  means  both 
carpet  and  table-cloth.  "On  the  carpet,"  therefore,  originally  meant  laid 
on  the  table  for  future  consideration.  In  popular  English,  "to  be  carpeted" 
means  to  be  confronted  with  a  person  in  his  own  house. 


A  neighbor  wm  lelling  me  lh«t  hi*  ion  h»d  become  engaged  to  a  young  woman,  and 
tered  much  in  the  ordia!  of  "  asking  papa,"  He  •aid,"Hewas  carpeted  before  Iht 
illeman  yesterday.andCDuld  get  no  ileepdl  night  after  it."— C,C,B,,inAW«-i^t'«" 
'eDth  Krie>,  vii.  476. 


sking  papa,"     He  laid,  "  He  was  carpeted  before  Ihe  old 
noileepdinightafterit."— C,C,B,,in  ""  - 
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Carpet  Knigbt, — in  allusion  to  the  carpet  on  which  ma^rora,  lawyers,  and 
other  civilians  kneel  when  receiving  ihe  honors  of  knightho<wd,— a  person  who 
has  been  knighted  lhr<mgh  court  favor,  and  not  in  recognition  of  services  in 
battle.  By  exlenainn  the  phrase  is  applied  to  all  persons  who  have  gained 
distinction  without  earning  it 

Carpet  Itnighls  are  such  as  have  studied  law,  physic,  m  other  arts  or  science*,  whereby  (hey 

lo  use  the  horseman's  titLe  or  spurs;  ihey  are  only  termed  simply  Mi/w  and  miliUi,  "  Knight" 
or  "Knighis  of  the  Carpetry,' or"  Knights  of  the  Green  Cloih,"  lo  disiiogui*  them  Trom 
those  kriKhts  that  are  dubhed  as  soldiers  in  the  field.— Randlk  Holmes  :  Acadtmji  e/Ar- 
iHsur,  iii.  S7. 

Carry  me  out,  an  expression  of  incredulity  or  contempt,  which  seems  to 
have  originated  in  En^'and  about  1780,  but  is  now  less  common  there  than  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  sometimes  elaborated  into  "  Carry  me  out  and  bury 
me  decently,"  or,  "and  leave  me  in  the  gutter."  An  American  variant  once 
very  familiar,  "  Carry  me  out  when  Kirby  dies,"  has  a  history  of  its  own. 

Castles  in  the  air,  a  proverbial  phrase  found  throughout  English  litera- 
ture,  the  first  instance  noted  being  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  "  Defence  of  Poesy." 
The  metaphor  is  obvious  enough.  But  the  French  equivalent,  "  ctiSteaux  en 
Espagne"  ("castles  in  Spain"),  requires  explanation.  M.  Qaitard  letls  us 
that  the  proverb  dates  from  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century.  When 
Henry  of  Burgundy  crossed  the  Pyrenees  at  the  head  of  a  great  army  of 
knights  to  win  glory  and  plunder  (rom  the  Infidels,  Alfonso  of  Castile  re- 
warded Henry's  services  vvith  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Theresa,  and  the 
county  of  Lusitania, — the  latter  beconiing,  under  the  issue  of  this  marriage, 
Alfonso  Henriquez,  the  kingdom  of  Portugal.  So  briUiant  a  success  excited 
the  emulation  of  other  warlike  French  nobles,  and  set  them  to  dreaming  of 
fiefs  won  and  castles  built  in  Spain.  In  further  explanation,  it  may  be  added 
that  previous  to  the  eleventh  century  few  castles  had  been  built  in  Spain, 
and  the  new  adventurers  bad  to  build  for  themselves. 

Cat,  As  sick  as  a,  a  proverbial  English  phrase.  As  the  cat  is  not  often 
sick,  the  saying,  as  it  stands,  is  not  very  happy.     But  it  seems  that  the  original 

With  eating  rats. 
Here  the  fitness  oT  the  illusiration  comes  out :  for  however  senseless  it  may  seem  to  compare 
a  sick  and  sutfeiing  Christian  to  the  active  wiry  little  animal  populnrly  supposed  to  have  nine 
lives,  that  same  animal  is  all  but  invariably  sick  (in  every  sense  or  the  word)  if  rashly  pemiltcd 
to  eat  the  rat  successfully  encountered  and  killed.  How  strange  that  this  second  Une  should 
have  so  entirely  disappeared  from  common  speech,  when  it  has  not  only  reason,  but  the  more 
powerful  help  of  rhyme,  to  keep  it  in  remembrance  ! — Notes  and  ^M^ri^j,  fourth  setiea,ii.  541. 

Cat    The  cat  loves  fisli,  but  she  is  loath  to  wet  ber  feet    This  is 

the  proverb  that  Lady  Macbeth  alludes  to  when  she  upbraids  her  husband  for 
irresolution ; 

Letting  *'  T  dare  not"  wait  upon  "  T  would,'* 

Like  the  poor  cat  in  the  adage. 
Another  old  English  proverb  reminds  you  that  "  If  you  vrould  have  the  hen'j 
egg  you  must  bear  v^ith  her  cackling,"  while  the  Portuguese  say,  "There's  no 
catching  trout  with  dry  breeches."  Of  the  same  kind  was  the  good  woman's 
answer  to  her  husband  when  he  complained  of  the  exciseman's  gallantry: 
"Such  things  must  be  if  we  sell  ale." 

Cat,  To  bell  the.  To  thwart  or  destroy  a  common  enemy  at  great  per- 
sonal risk.  The  phrase  originated  in  <Esop's  fable  of  the  colony  of  mice,  who, 
having  suffered  greatly  from  the  stealthy  strategy  of  a  cat,  met  together  to 
devise  a  remedy.     A  young  mouse  suggested  that  a  bell  should  be  hung  from 
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Grimalkin's  neck.  Thus  due  notice  of  her  approach  would  always  be  given. 
Great  applause  greeted  the  suggestion,  until  an  old  mouse  put  tlie  pertinent 
question,  "Who  will  bell  the  cat?"  The  phrase  has  acquired  additional 
atgniticance  through  an  incident  in  Scotch  history.  James  III.  had  greatly 
irritated  the  old  nobility  by  his  friendship  for  artists,  especially  for  one  Coch- 
ran, an  architect,  whom  he  had  created  Earl  of  Mar.  At  a  secret  meeting  of 
the  nobles  it  was  proposed  to  get  rid  of  the  favorite.  Lord  Gray,  fearing  that 
no  practical  result  would  be  achieved,  related  the  above  fable.  But  when  he 
asked,  "  Who  will  bell  the  cat  ?"  Archibald,  Eail  of  Angus,  sprang  up  and 
cried,  "  I  will  bell  the  cit."  He  was  as  good  as  his  word.  He  captured 
Cochran  and  had  him  hanged  over  the  bridge  of  Lauder.  Afterwards  he 
was  always  known  as  Bell-ihe-Cat. 

Ca^  To  vhip  tbe,  an  old  English  synonyme  for  practical  joking,  which 
takes  its  rise,  by  a  species  of  metonyme,  Irom  a  certain  practical  joke  formerly 
practised  on  country  louts.  Grose  (1785)  describes  it  as  "the  laying  of  a 
wager  with  them  that  they  may  be  pulled  through  a  pond  by  a  cat ;  the  bet 
being  made,  a  rope  Is  fixed  round  the  waist  of  the  party  to  be  catted,  and  the 
end  thrown  across  the  pond,  to  which  the  cat  is  also  fastened  by  a  pack- 
thread, and  three  or  four  sturdy  fellows  are  appointed  to  lead  and  whip  the 
cat ;  these,  on  a  signal  given,  seize  the  end  of  the  cord,  and,  pretending  to 
whip  the  cat,  haul  the  astonished  booby  through  the  water." 

Cat,  Touch  not  the  cat,  but  tbe  glove.  This  is  the  motto  of  the  Clan 
McPherson  (formerly  and,  it  may  be,  yet  in  the  Highlands,  known  as  the  Clan 
Chattan),  and  is  borne  on  the  coal  of  arms  of  its  chief,  Cluny  McPherson. 
The  badge  of  the  clan  is  the  wild-cat,  formerly  common  in  the  savage  moun- 
y  amid  which  the  clan  has  its  home,  where  it  is  yet  sometimes  to 
ind  the  motto  is  meant  to  indicate  that  it  is  as  dangerous  to 
with  the  Clan  Chattan.  The  Scotch  badge,  the  thistle, 
e  itnptttii  lacessii,  gives  the  same  warning. 

Catch.  This  word  is  usually  applied  to  what  was  formerly  called  a  bite 
(see  under  Biter  Bit)  and  now  frequently  known  as  a  sell,  and  also  to  any 
other  form  of  verbal  trickery  or  jugglery  whereby  an  unsophisticated  person 
is  brought  to  the  blush  or  taken  at  an  advantage.  A  very  ancient  form  of  the 
catch  in  action  is  afforded  by  the  story  of  Dido's  bargain  wiih  the  aboriginal 
Africans,  whereby  she  engaged  for  a  stipulated  sum  to  purchase  as  much  land 
as  could  be  compassed  by  a  bull's  hide,  and,  cutting  the  hide  into  thin  strips, 
the  wily  queen  secured  enough  ground  to  build  thereon  the  great  city  of 
Carthage.  A  similar  story  is  told  of  William  the  Conqueror  just  before  the 
'""■■'■     '"     ■■  I  ...,■..     L_  _.  -_.i.   te.tefo  ■  '  ■  '     '  ' 


3,*; 


battle  of  Hastings,  and  therefore,  to  be  strictly  accurate,  Wfo re  he  had  become 
the  Conqueror  and  when  he  was  simply  Wilham  the  Shyster.  He,  too,  under 
exactly  the  same  conditions,  made  a  bull's  hide  encircle  several  miles  of  land, — 
namely,  from  Bulverhylhe  (which  the  cunning  etymologist  would  make  synony- 
mous with  Bull-hide)  to  Come -Hide-in -Battel,  for  thither  (says  the  same  au- 
thority) canu  thi  hidt.  The  Bull  Inn  at  Bulverhythe  is  extant  to  this  day  to 
corroborate  the  story.     Therefore  deny  it  at  your  peril. 

Catches  of  this  sort  have  been  familiarized  to  us  \i\  the  swindling  adver. 
tiser.  For  example,  there  is  the  story  of  the  shrewd  Englishman  who  offered 
to  explain,  for  a  very  small  consideration,  how  a  good  deal  of  money  might  l>e 
saved;  and  when  the  unwary  had  transmitted  the  fee  he  received  the  reply, 
"  Never  pay  a  boy  to  look  after  your  shadow  while  you  climb  a  tree  to  look 
intothe  middle  of  next  week."  Excellent  advice,  to  be  sure,  but  liardly 
applicable  to  every-day  requirements.  Another  advertiser  told  his  clients 
more  succinctly,  '■  Never  answer  an  advertisement  of  this  kind."    If  counsel 
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of  this  sort  had  been  taken  by  the  world  at  Urge,  the  eager  agriculturist  wbo 

enclosed  a  fee  for  information  as  to  "  How  to  raise  beets"  would  have  been 
spared  the  ch^rin  of  receiving  in  return  the  recipe,  "Take  hold  of  the  tops 
and  pull." 

A  well-known  story  is  that  of  the  showman  who  had  a  big  placard  on  hin 
lent,  announcing  that  he  was  exhibiting  a  horse  with  his  tail  where  his  head 
ought  to  be.  The  inquisitive  paid  their  money,  were  admitted  within,  beheld 
a  horse  turned  around  so  that  his  tail  was  in  the  oat-bin,  laughed  shame- 
facedly, and  then  lingered  outside  the  tent  to  watch  their  fellow-creatures  get 
victimized  in  the  same  way. 

The  story  of  another  genius  is  thus  summed  up  in  the  Chicago  Tribtmt: 

"  His  history  is  briefly  told.     After  several  days  of  thought  he  discovered  a 

sure  way  of  making  money,  and,  like  other  men,  he  was  in  a  hurry  to  try  it. 

He  made  haste  to  insert  an  advertisement  something  hke  the  fallowing  in 

several  country  weeklies  : 

"  Sure  way  to  kill  potaio-bugs ;  send  tweniy  two-cent  stamps  to  X.  Y  Z., ,  for  a  redpii 

that  cannot  fail. 

"  Then  he  hired  a  dray  to  bring  his  mail  from  the  post-office,  and  had  io,ooo 
of  his  recipes  printed.  Inside  of  two  weeks  something  like  6000  or  7000 
farmers  had  contributed  twenty  two-cent  stamps  each  for  the  printed  recipes. 
Then  several  hundred  of  them  bought  clubs  and  railroad  tickets  and  started 
out  to  interview  the  advertiser.  At  his  office  they  were  informed  that  he  had 
left  to  attend  to  some  business  in  Europe,  and  he  was  not  expected  back,  Alt 
he  had  left  was  a  package  of  3000  or  4000  slips  of  paper,  on  which  was 
printed  the  fallowing  : 

"  Put  yout  bug  on  a  shingle.    Then  hit  il  with  another  shingle," 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  the  "bite"  became  a  regular  institution,  and  is 
frequently  alluded  to  in  contemporary  authors. 

Many  of  these  "  bites"  were  extremely  coarse,  if  not  actually  indecent.  A 
very  famous  one  was  known  as  "selling  a  bargain."  It  is  described  at  full 
length  by  Swift,  and  the  curious  are  also  referred  to  a  sufficiently  ample  ac- 
count in  Farmer's  "Slang  and  its  Analogues,"  SHb  voci  "Bargain."  The 
modern  catch,  familiar  to  bar-room  loafers,  is  often  a  descendant  of  the  grayer 
sort  of  bite.  A  few  examples  of  its  more  harmless  kin  may  be  admitted 
within  the  chaste  pages  of  this  compilation. 

Query ;  "  How  do  you  pronounce  Castoria  ?"  When  the  victim  has  glibly 
given  what  he  holds  to  be  the  true  answer  and  is  looking  round  for  applause, 
you  quietly  take  the  conceit  out  of  him  by  saying,  "  Physicians  pronounce  it 
harmless. 

Query  ;  "  Do  you  say  g  and  5  is  13,  or  9  and  5  are  13  ?"  The  point  of  this 
very  venerable  gag  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  innocent  (supposing  he  be  caught 
young  enough)  looks  upon  it  as  a  purely  grammatical  question,  and  loses  sight 
of  the  mathematical  aspect.  But  the  warj'  questioner  of  to-day,  knowing  that 
an  innocent  young  enough  to  be  sold  m  this  way  is  a  great  rarity,  usually 
mystifies  the  unwary  by  giving  the  true  amount  and  gleefully  noting  the  efforts 
of^  the  victim  to  correct  the  mathematics  rather  than  the  grammar.  In  the 
same  way  the  questioner  has  a  siring  in  reserve  when  he  twanes  his  bow  to 
this  effect :  "  I  lost  a  ring  in  the  river.  A  week  afterwards  1  caught  a  big 
salmon,  and  when  it  was  served  up  to  me  what  do  you  suppose  1  found  on 
opening  it  f"  If  the  victim  is  forewarned  and  answers,  "  Bones,"  you  quietly 
retort,  "No;  the  ring," 

Query :  "  How  do  you  pronounce  the  preposition  t-o  ?"  The  victirn  answers 
correctly.     You  continue,  "And  the  adverb  t-o-o?"  "And  the  numeral  adjec- 
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tivc  t-w-o?"  Both  questions  are  answered  coTrectly.  Now  is  your  chance  ! 
"  And  how  do  you  pronounce  the  second  day  of  the  week  ?"  There  are  a  few 
people  still  left  who  will  unwarily  reply,  "Tuesday."  A  pendant  to  this  is 
only  capable  of  oral  delivery,  for  reasons  that  will  be  apparent  at  once.  Ask 
a  man  to  write  down  the  sentence  "  It  is  two  miles  to  London."  He  does  so 
readily  enough.  Then  confound  him  by  asking  him  to  write  down  this  sen- 
tence,— which  can  no  more  be  printed  than  it  can  be  written,  and  must  there- 
fore be  phonetically  indicated, — "There  are  two  tu'%  in  that  sentence." 

But  enough  of  these  puerilities.  A  task  better  befitting  the  masculine 
intellect  is  that  of  learning  the  current  "catches,"  whereby  a  man  may  inge- 
niously obtain  a  drink  without  paying  for  it.  Two  very  common  ones  must 
suffice.  The  thirsty  but  impecunious  soul  approaches  the  bar-tender  with  a 
request  for  brandy,  or  what  not.  He  takes  a  sip,  pronounces  it  deiestabie, 
and  offers  to  change  it  for  a  glass  of  whiskey.  The  obliging  bar-tender  sub- 
stitutes the  whiskey.  The  customer  drinks,  smacks  his  lips,  and  prepares  to 
depart.  "  Here,"  says  the  bar-tender,  "you  haven't  paid  for  your  whiskey." 
"  No,"  is  the  innocent  response  ;  "  I  gave  yon  the  brandy  in  exchange  for  it." 
"But  you  didn't  pay  for  the  brandy."  "But  1  didn't  drink  it."  And  while 
the  publican  intellect  is  vainly  struggling  with  the  mathematical  puzzle  involved, 
the  puzzler  makes  good  his  escape.  Another  method  is  said  to  be  common 
with  a  thirsty  but  moneyless  crowd  in  Western  bar-rooms.  The  spokesman 
hails  a  passer-by  and  asks  him,  "  Do  you  know  any  German .'"  "  Very  little," 
is  the  modest  reply.  "  Well,  can  you  translate  Was  wolUn  sie  hahen  ?" 
"  Why,  what  will  you  have  V  "  Thanks  ;  make  it  a  whiskey  straight,"  bursts 
simultaneously  from  a  dozen  parched  throats.  And  the  man  of  polyglot 
information,  it  he  have  any  sense  of  shame,  will  promptly  acknowledge  that 
the  drinks  are  on  him. 

A  good  instance  of  a  common  form  of  newspaper  catch  is  chronicled  in  the 
following  gleeful  manner  by  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  {iilay  18, 
1889),  under  the  heading  "  The  Sun  Ceases  to  Shine ;" 

Our  esteemed  contemporary  the  San  is  not  yet  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years  old,  bul 
seems  to  have  lost  lis  accustomed  brightness  when  quoting  ihe  following  hoai  from  the  Sa- 
vannah Nrois,  and  entitlmg  it,  contrary  to  all  that  is  Ihetein  said,  ■'  Uved  One  Hundred  and 
Fifteen  Years  without  TceiTi  ;" 

"  There  was  «  very  old  man  from  Meriwether  in  allendance  at  Pike  Superior  Court  last 
week.  He  was  feehle  in  appearance,  and^  indeed,  some  of  his  old  acquaintances  asked  him 
his  age.    -  Well,'  he  said,  'if  I  live  lo  see  February  31  I  will  be  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years 


Doubtless  when  the  jiat  of  February  comes  round  the  Sun  will  know  better,  or  else  cease 
to  shine  for  two  cents  or  any  other  price. 

It  is  not  unusual  with  editorial  wags  to  confound  a  literary  aspirant  by  tell- 
ing him  that  they  have  read  every  word  of  his  poem,  or  what  not.  "  Where  ?" 
cries  the  indignant  tyro.  "In  the  dictionary."  In  the  same  way  Barnum 
used  to  bring  consternation  into  the  hearts  of  his  grocers  by  complaining  that 
their  pepper  was  half  peas.  When  they  protested,  he  would  quietly  ask,  "How 
do  you  spell  pepper  ?"  and  the  catch  stood  revealed. 

A  number  of  catches  have  descended  to  us  from  an  immemorial  antiquity 
in  the  form  of  question  and  answer.  Probably  the  best-known  are  "Where 
was  Moses  when  his  candle  went  out  ?"  and  "  Who  was  the  father  of  Zebedee's 
children?"  We  will  not  insult  our  readers'  intelligence  by  printing  ihe 
answers.  <To  be  sure,  in  the  second  case  it  might  be  objected  that  there 
is  a  quite  unwarranted  presumption  that  Zebedee's  children  were  more  than 
usiially  wise.  But  let  this  go.)  Here  are  a  few  mure  "chestnuts,"  whose 
whiskera  are  possibly  of  a  less  portentous  growth  : 
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What  is  the  best  way  of  maltmg  a  coat  last  ?  Make  the  trousers  and  waist- 
coat first. 

What  is  that  froin  which  you  may  take  away  the  whole  and  yet  have  some 
left  ?    The  word  wholesome. 

What  words  may  be  pronounced  quicker  and  shorter  by  adding  syllables  to 
them  ?    Quick  and  shotL 

Which  would  you  rather,  look  a  greater  fool  than  you  are,  or  be  a  greater 
fool  than  you  look  ?    (Let  the  person  choose,  then  say,)  That's  impossible. 

Which  would  you  rather,  that  a  lion  ale  you  or  a  tiger  ?  Undoubtedly,  the 
sujiposilitious  "  you"  would  rather  that  the  lion  ale  the  tiger.  But  he  does 
not  always  "  catch  on." 

How  do  you  spell  blind  pig  in  two  letters  f    P  G  without  an  I. 

When  can  donkey  be  spelt  with  one  letter?     When  it's  U. 

If  I  saw  you  tiding  on  a  donkey,  what  fruit  should  I  be  reminded  of?     A 

What  come  after  cheese  ?    Rats  ! 

What  question  is  that  to  which  you  positively  must  answer  yes,'  What 
does  y-e-s  spell  ? 

Catcbpemiy.  A  now  recognized  term  for  anything  brought  out  for  sale 
with  a  view  to  entrap  unwary  purchasers.  It  originated  in  the  year  1S24,  just 
after  the  execution  of  Thurtell  for  the  murder  of  Wearc,  a  murder  that  cre- 
ated a  great  sensation.  Catnach,  the  celebrated  printer  of  Seven  Dials,  in 
London,  made  a  large  sum  by  the  publication  of  Thurtell's  "last  dying  speech." 
When  the  sale  of  this  speech  began  to  fall  off,  Catnach  brought  out  a  second 
edition,  with  the  heading  "  WE  ARE  alive  again  1"  the  words  "  we  ate"  being 
printed  with  a  very  narrow  space  between  them.  These  two  words  the  people 
took  for  the  name  of  the  murdered  man,  reading  it  "  WEARE  alive  again  ;" 
and  a  large  edition  was  rapidly  cleared  off.  bome  one  called  it  a  "catch- 
penny," and  the  word  rapidly  spread,  until  Catnach's  productions  were  usu- 
ally so  styled,  and  the  word  was  adopted  into  the  language. 

Catherine,  St.  "  EUe  a  coifTee  Sainte -Catherine"  ("  She  has  dressed  the 
hair  of  St.  Catherine")  is  a  familiar  French  proverb  applied  to  an  old  maid. 
There  is  a  superstition  in  some  of  the  provinces  of  France  that  the  maiden 
who  dresses  the  bride's  hair  on  her  wedding-day  will  surely  become  a  bride 
herself  at  some  future  time.  But,  inasmuch  as  Saint  Catherine  was  the  patron 
saint  of  virgins,  the  maiden  vi'no-<Ka,\teA pour  eoiffer Sainte-Calkfrine nevei  had 
the  opportunity  ;  she  was  destined  to  die  an  old  maid. 

A  second  and  simpler  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  custom  of  decorating 
the  heads  of  the  statues  in  churches.  And  inasmuch  as  only  virgins  would  be 
selected  to  decorate  the  head  of  the  patroness  of  virgins,  it  was  natural  to 
consider  this  office  as  in  a  measure  the  function  of  those  who  had  grown  to  an 
age  when  marriage  was  no  longer  a  possibility.  A  witty  Frenchman  sap,  in 
fixing  this  period,  "  II  y  a  certaines  vieilles  filles  qui  out  pass^  la  cinqiiautaine 
qui  (ixent  le  terme  fatal  en  tre  soixante  etsoixante-dix  ans."  A  French  proverb 
says,  "A  vingtquatre  ans  on  se  marie  sans  choisir,  lorsqu'on  tient  1  ne  pas 
coiffer  Sainle-Catherine." 

Cats  and  Dogs,  To  rain.  To  rain  profusely,  to  rain  pitchforks.  This 
slang  phrase  first  occurs  in  Dean  Swift's  "Polite  Conversation"  (1738) :  "I 
know  Sir  John  will  go,  though  he  was  sure  it  would  rain  cats  and  dogs"  (/>»•- 
legue  //.).  Is  he  quoting  a  proverbial  phrase  ?  Or  is  this  an  allusion  to  the 
Dean's  own  lines  written  in  1710  ? 
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Now  from  >!l  parts  the  (welling  kenneli  flow, 

And  bear  their  trophici  with  tlum  B3  theyea; 

Diowned  puppies,  itinking  sprats  all  drenched  in  mud. 

Dead  cat),  and  tumip-lops,  come  tumbling  down  the  flood. 

Dtscription.  ^a  O'^  Skvjetr. 
CaucUB,  an  American  political  term,  meaning  a  secret  conference  of  the 
leaders  or  legislators  of  anjr  political  party  in  regard  to  measures  or  candi- 
dates. The  conclusrans  arrived  at  by  the  caucus  are  considered  binding  on 
the  members  in  all  the  public  matters  to  which  the;  refer.  The  usual  etymon 
refers  the  term  to  a  political  club  founded  about  1724  by  Henry  Adams  and 
his  friends, — most  of  whom  were  shipwrights,  sea-captains,  and  persons  other- 
wise connected  with  the  shipping  interest.  Hence  the  institution  was  known 
as  the  Calkers'  Club.  As  its  avowed  object  was  to  lay  plans  for  introducing 
certain   persons  into  places  of  trust  and  power,  the  word  caucus   may  have 

Bown  out  of  a  corruption  of  the  name.  Another  less  obvious  but  still  plausi- 
e  derivation  is  suggested  by  Dr.  Trumbull  ("  Transactions  of  the  American 
Philolc^ical  Association,"  1872),  who  says  its  origin  is  the  Indian  cau-cau'as'n, 
which  he  defines  as  "  one  who  advises,  urges,  encourages,  etc." 

Cause,  Thou  Great  First  There  is  a  line  in  Pope's  "  Universal  Prayer" — 
Thou  Great  First  Cause,  least  understood— 
which  is  persistently  attributed  to  MiJton.  Even  Charles  Lamb  seems  to  have 
lalleti  into  this  mistake,  if  Crabb  Robinson  be  right,  who  records  in  his  Diary 
that  when  he  received  his  tirst  brief  he  called  upon  Lamb  to  (ell  him  of  iL 
"I  suppose,"  said  Lamb,  "you  addressed  lo  it  that  line  of  Milton, — 

Thou  great >fir  »m«,  least  understood." 

Caveat  emptor  (L.,  "  Let  the  purchaser  beware,"  or  "  take  care  of  him- 
self"), an  ancient  legal  phrase.  It  was  formerly  held  that  a  buyer  must  be 
bound  by  a  bargain  under  all  circumstances.  Chief-Justice  Tindal,  in  giv- 
ing judgment  in  the  case  Brown  vs.  Edgington  (2  Scott,  N.  R.,  504),  modified 
this  ancient  rule.  He  said,  "  If  a  man  purchases  goods  of  a  tradesman  with- 
out ii!  any  way  relying  upon  the  skill  and  judgment  of  the  vendor,  the  latter 
is  not  responsible  for  their  turning  out  contrary  to  his  expectation  ;  but  if  the 
tradesman  be  informed,  at  the  time  the  order  is  given,  of  the  purpose  for 
which  the  article  is  wanted,  the  buyer  relying  upon  the  seller's  judgment, 
the  latter  impliedly  warrants  that  the  things  furnished  shall  be  reasonably 
fit  and  proper  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  required." 

Caviare  to  the  general,  something  above  the  intellectual  reach  of  the 
crowd.  Shakespeare  makes  Hamlet  use  the  phrase  :  "  The  play  I  remembered 
pleased  not  the  million  ;  'twas  caviare  to  the  general"  (Act  ii.,  Sc.  a).  Caviare, 
a  preparation  of  sturgeons'  roes,  originated  in  Russia,  and  was  at  one  time  a 
considerable  article  of  commerce  between  that  country  and  England.  In 
Shakespeare's  time  it  wa.s  a  new  and  fashionable  delicacy,  relished  only  by 
connoisseurs,  hence  the  allusion. 

Celestial  Empire,  a  title  frequently  given  to  China.  It  is  derived  from 
the  Chinese  words  Tien  Chan, — i.e..  Heavenly  Dynasty,  meaning  the  kingdom 
which  the  dynasty  appointed  by  heaven  rules  over.  The  term  Celestials  is  a 
nickname  of  foreign  manufacture,  and  S.  Wells  Williams,  in  "The  Middle 
Kingdom,"  informs  us  that  "  the  language  could  with  difficulty  be  made  to 
express  such  a  patronymic." 

Cent,  Not  ^ortb  a.    From  a  very  early  period  the  names  of  small  c 

h.,,..  t™„  ..—J  i_  __„..!,_  .«...i,  --J  ;„  f:.- ._  .g(  J  1,,^  estimati 

I  de  Bordeaux"  the 


have  been  used  in  popular  speech  and  in  literature  to  set  a  low  estimate  o 
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which,  translated  into  good  American,  would  read,  ■'  All  the  same,  I  won't  do 
it,  »or  do  I  care  for  your  god  worth  a  cent."  The  expression  is  continually 
met  with  both  in  Trouvite  and  in  Troubadour  literature.  The  Germans  say, 
"  I  wouldn't  give  a  red  heller  for  it"  ("  leh  gal>e  keincn  rothen  Heller  dafUr"),  a. 
curions  analogue  to  our  "red  cent."  Englishmen  say,  "not  worth  a  far- 
thing," and  use  "  twopenny"  as  an  adjective  of  extreme  contempt  The  still 
mure  common  phrase  "not  worth  a  dam"  is  in  all  probability  of  analogous 
origin.  It  was  first  used  by  Englishmen  trading  in  the  East,  and  is  held  to 
be  an  allusion  to  Ihe  d&m.  a  small  brass  coin  current  in  Persia  and  in  India, 
equivalent  in  value  to  one-fortieth  of  a  rupee,  or  about  a  cent.  In  England, 
owing  to  ignorance  of  its  origin  and  meaning,  it  suffered  orthographical  pro- 
fanation, and  came  to  signify  a  thing  of  so  small  account  as  not  to  be  worth 
the  waste  of  breath  involved  in  damning  it.  The  American  phrase  "Not 
worth  a  continental  dam"  would  be  nonsense  unless  we  recognized  that  at 
the  time  when  first  used  some  faint  memory  of  its  original  meaning  still 
clung  to  the  word  dSm. 

Certum  eat  quia  impossibile  (L.,  "  It  is  certain  because  it  is  impossi- 
ble"). This  paradoxical  declaration  oC  an  overruling  faith  occurs  in  Tertul- 
lian's  treatise  "  De  Came  Chrihti,''  §  4.  The  context  is  as  follows ;  "  Natos 
est  Dei  filius  :  non  pudet,  quia  pudendum  est,  Et  mortuus  est  Dei  filius : 
prorsus  credibile  est,  quia  ineptum  est.  £t  sepultus,  resurrexit :  cerltan  est, 
guia  impossibile.  Sed  hasc  quoinodo  in  illo  vera  erunt  si  ipsi  non  fuil  varus, 
m  non  vere  habuit  in  se  quod  figeretur,  quod  motereiur,  quod  sepelirelur  et 
resuscitaretur."  Sir  Thomas  Browne  was  fond  of  quoting  this  expression. 
Thus,  in  "  Religio  Medici,"  Part  i„  §  9,  "  I  learned  of  Terlullian  certum  est  quia 
impossibile  est.  I  learned  to  exercise  my  faith  in  the  difficuttest  point ;  foi 
to  credit  ordinary  and  visible  objects  is  not  faith,  but  persuasion."  But  Til- 
lotson  (Sermons,  cxI.)  expressly  disagrees  with  Sir  Thomas  ;  "  I  know  not  what 
some  men  may  find  in  themselves  :  but  I  must  freely  acknowledge  that  t  could 
never  yet  attain  to  that  bold  and  hardy  degree  of  falih  as  to  believe  anything 
for  this  reason,  because  il  was  impossible.  So  that  I  am  very  &r  from  being 
of  his  mind,  that  wanted,  not  only  more  difficulties,  but  even  impossibilitiei, 
in  the  Christian  religion,  to  exercise  his  faith  upon."  Naturally  the  entire 
school  of  experimental  philosophers,  to  whom  faith  is  synonymous  with  cre- 
dulity, condemn  Ihe  saying.  "When  one  thinks,"  says  Huxley,  "that  such 
delicate  questions  as  those  involved  fell  into  the  hands  of  men  like  Papias 
(who  believed  in  the  famous  millenarian  grape  story) ;  of  Irenseus  with  his 
'  reasons'  for  the  existence  of  only  four  gospels  ;  and  of  such  calm  and  dis- 
passionate judges  as  Tertullian,  with  his  Crrjo  quia  impossibili,  the  marvel  is 
that  the  selection  which  constitutes  our  New  Testament  is  as  free  as  it  is  from 
obvious  objectionable  matter."  It  will  be  seen  that  Huxley  substitutes  cTtd« 
for  cerium  est.  The  misquotation  is  very  common.  Even  Sir  Thomas 
Urowne,  who  knew  belter,  fails  Into  it  at  least  once.  Another  familiar  error 
is  the  fathering  of  the  saying  on  St.  Augustine. 

ChacuQ  A  son  gofit  (Fr.,  "Every  one  to  his  taste"),  a  familiar  proverb 
embodying  the  Gallic  equivalent  for  the  old  I^tin  maxim,  ■'  De  gustibns  non 
est  disputandum"  ("There  is  no  disputing  about  tastes"). 

ll  is  said  thai  the  Jews  are  the  cfaosen  people  of  God.     WeU,  ckacun  A  »d«««U.    They 

One  would  be  safe  in  wagerine  ihal  any  siven  public  idea  is  erraneaus,  for  it  has  beed 

{ielded  to  Ihe  clamor  of  Ihe  majorilx;  and  ihis  strictly  philoMphical,  allhouBh  somen-hlt 
'rench,  assertion  has  especial  healing  upon  tlie  whole  race  of  what  an  lermeJ maxims  aod 
popular  proverbs,  oine-ienthi  of  which  ue  the  quintessence  of  foliy.    One  ai  the  moM  d>- 
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plorably  f»1»e  of  them  [■  ihe  antique  iAi^a,  Dt  giisliiut  Hfn  tst  dhputatidum. — there  lliDUld 

hu  as  iuil  tight  lo  consider  hi>  own  lajte  true  asTiasany  one  other,— that  laste  itself,  in  ihort, 
is  an  arbitrary  aomething,  amenable  tons  law,  antl  measurable  by  no  definite  rule*.— E.  A.  PuB. 

Chalks.  To  iralk  one's  chalks,  to  move  away,  to  run  away,  "  to  cut 
one's  stick."  The  origin  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  plausibly  suggested  that  it  may 
be  found  in  Ihe  prerogative  once  accorded  to  travelling  royally,  whereby  tlie 
marshal  and  sergeant  chamberlain  designated  by  a  chalk-mark  the  houses  to 
be  occupied  by  the  retinue,  and  the  inmates  were  expected  to  vacate  at  once. 
In  1638,  when  Mary  de  Medicis  came  to  England,  Sieur  de  Labat  was  in- 
siructed  "  to  mark  all  sorts  of  houses  commodious  to  the  retinue  in  Colchester." 
The  apparently  analogous  phrase  "to  walk  the  chalk"  has  a  totally  different 
origin  and  application.  It  is  a  reference  to  the  ordeal  on  shipboard  by  which 
men  suspected  of  drunkenness  were  tried, — a  straight  line  being  drawn,  along 
which  they  were  to  walk. 

Charade,  a  form  of  amusement  which  consists  in  taking  some  word  whose 
every  component  syllable  forms  a  word  in  itself,  then  describing  each  syllable 
by  a  synonyme  or  a  deliiiition,  reuniting  the  whole,  describing  that  too  in  the 
same  way,  and  asking  (he  reader  or  listener  to  guess  what  the  word  is.  An 
example  is  the  following ; 

My  first  makes  company, 

My  second  ahutis  company. 

My  third  assembles  company, 

My  whole  puules  company. 


If  you  meet  with  my  ■ojksti,  look  out  for  a  toss. 
Answer,-OJt. 

Sydney  Smith  is  very  hard  upon  this  innocuous  amusement  Indeed,  he 
calls  charades  "  unpardonable  trumpery,"  and  insists  that  if  they  are  made  at 
all,  they  should  be  made  without  benetit  of  clergy,  the  offender  should  instantly 
be  hurried  off  to  execution,  and  be  cut  off  in  the  middle  of  his  dulness,  with- 


it  bein^  allowed  to  explain  to  the  executioner  why  his  first  is  like  his  second, 
or  what  IS  the  resemblance  between  his  fourth  and  his  ninth.  Yet  some  very 
clever  men  have  condescended  to  this  trumpery,  among  them  Winthrop  Mack- 
worth  Praed.  C,  S.  Calverley,  R.  H.  Barham,  and  others.  Here  is  Praed's 
best,  a  really  fine  poem  in  itself: 

Come  from  ny  First,  ay,  come  ; 
The  battle  dawn  is  Digh, 
And  the  screaming  immp  and  Ihe  Ihundering  drum 

t,  thy  shroud  is  vrrought : 
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The  helm  upon  his  hud, 

TTie  croHUpon  his  breasi. 

Lei  the  prayer  be  said,  and  the  tear 

Now  take  him  to  his  rest  I 

Call  ye  my  Whole,  eo  caU 
The  ford  of  lute  aniTlay, 


No  fitter  hand  may  crave 
To  light  the  flame  of  a  soldier's  fame 
On  the  liuf  of  a  soldier's  grave  1 

Camp-bell  (Campbell). 

Here  are  a  number  of  charades  which  seem  to  have  established  theniseWea 
ill  popular  favor : 

My  first  begins  with   a  B,  my  second  begins  with  a  B,  and  my  whole  is 
generally  said  of  a  Ba-By, —  Hum-bug  ! 

When  you  stole  my  first,  I  lost  my  second,  and  you  arc  the  only  person  to 
give  me  my  whole. — Heart's-ease  ! 
My  first  a  baby  doe' 
Myihi^S 


ady  says  when  she  doesn'l  mean 
sand  no  one  e'er  has  s^en  it: 
:  contains  the  world's  best  half  i 
Cri-no-line. 

ritbin 

1  a  lillte  bird  as  hops. 

d  comes  with  May  crops, 

ou  eais  wiib  mution-chopa. 

1  being  Ihe  cockney's  notion  of  a 

sparaB 

My  fitst  biles  you. 
My  second  fights  you. 
My  whole  frights  you. 

The  form  of  riddle  sometimes  known  as  decapitation  is  substantially  a 
charade.     A  very  few  examples  will  have  to  sufRce  : 

Take  away  one  letter  from  me,  and  1  murder  ;  take  away  two,  and  I  probablr 
shall  die,  if  my  whole  does  not  save  me. — Kill — ill— -'■■'' 


reign  shores. 


Curtail  him,  and  you  fin 
Unwonhy  of  belief; 

Curtailed  again,  you  rec 
An  old  Egypiiao  chid 


Although  my  middle's  left,  there's  nothing  [here. 
What  IB  my  head  cut  off  1    A  sounding  sea ; 
What  is  my  tail  cut  off!    A  flowing  river, 
In  whose  translucent  tlepths  I  fearless  play 
r.  J      -T,^*""'  °f  sweetest  sounds,  yet  mute  foitver. 
Cod.    (The  above  has  sometimea  been  attributed  to  Macatilay.) 

There  is  a  word  of  seven  letters,  take  away  five,  a  male  remains,  take  away 
jour,  a  female,  take  away  three,  you  have  a  brave  man,  while  the  whole  is  % 
brave  woman.— He,  her,  hero,  heroine. 
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I  am  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl,  yet  I  frequently  stand  upon  one  leg,  and 
if  you  behead  me  I  stand  upon  two  ;  what  is  more  strange,  if  you  again  de- 
capitate me  I  stand  upon  four,  and  1  shall  think  you  are  related  lo  me  if  you 
do  not  now  recognize  me. — Glass — lass — ass. 

The  last-quoted  ejtample  reminds  one  of  the  famous  story  of  Professor 
James  S.  Blackie,  of  Glasgow  University.  He  had  posted  up  a  notice,  "  Pro- 
fessor Ulackie  will  meet  his  classes  to-morrow."  A  humorous  dog  among  the 
students  rubbed  out  the  ^  in  classes.  Then  Professor  Blackie  got  even  by 
rubbing  out  the/ 

ChariTari  (a  French  word  of  uncertain  origin),  the  name  given  10  a  custom 
frequently  observed  in  the  south  of  France,  and  traceable  to  a  very  high  an- 
tiquity. A  terrific  uproar  is  produced  by  kettles,  frying-pans,  and  horns, 
accompanied  by  shouts  and  cries,  and  the  singing  of  rather  low  songs,  under 
the  windows  of  the  newly  married,  especially  if  they  are  advanced  in  years 
ir  have  been  married  before.     Disapproval  of  unpopular  persons  is  also  e 


pressed  in  the  same  way,  and  by  extension  the  name  is  now  applied  to  any 
tumultuous  discord.  The  custom  was  brought  over  to  America  by  the  French 
settlers  of  Louisiana,  Alabama,  and  the  Canadian  provinces,  and  through 
them  has  been  pretty  generally  diffused  over  the  United  States,  where  it  still 
retains  its  hold  in  various  rural  communities  under  the  nameof  shivaree. 


1.    Thi*  noise  was  kept  up  often  for 
Irciicd- the  crowd.  Itwasofoouse 


not  ki 

lown!  and  more  ( 

't  les' 

s  frequently  practised. 

MichigM,  Wisconsin,  > 

ndth 

;m  Slates  ofth. 

icvu 

Ohic 

,,  Indian 

la,  and  IIHnois, 

I'nto  Ka' 

nsas  and  Nebra 

triclsIconldbrinKabui 

idant 

evideuce.    The  ■■Shiva; 

■■  the 

End  of  the  AVorl, 

3f  no  other  »rii 

pleisa 

ni  vulgarity  into 

drair 

,atic''rff! 

,ct.    ll  was  a 

coupl. 

.on  (heir  nuptial  1 

light. 

and  con 

isisted  of  a  sere 

inglii 

d^'^"e^a'b^  MU. 

bills. 

playing 

horse-fiddles. 

every 

id  possible  H 

,  make  nigh.  hi. 

hours. 

made  h] 

.s  appearance  a 

fbrtht 

attempt 

tease,  the  oulsidi 

pany  w( 

)uld  grow  rloioi 

tridge! 

.  throndi  the  wini 

and  afi. 

of  any  u»  for  ■  couple 

>tely  < 

ya  their  bridal  lou 

c  "shiva 

ree-  would  an( 

.11  iM 

unadulterated  na 

seine; 

«,  imme 

S"S.:'::;'i 

the  supervision  of  poUce  afliceis.  w) 

lose  business  it  is  to  inl 

erfere  with  3U 

chinfri 

faree"  custom  v. 

«  unquesliouablv  a  sur 

barbari 

curious  point  to  DO 

te  is  how  nearly  this  barbarous  custom  lo 

adv 

ihe  present  day.— Alice  C.  Chase 

:  AiHirican  NoUs  a»d 

vol. 

In  the  good  old 

city  which  has  br 

:en  immortalized  in  sio 

ry  as  Rtvi 

>ulh  it 

a  couple  who  did  n, 

Jt  move  in  the  mo 

•St  exalted  society  circlei 

*.  auditor 

nwh 

lom  the 

sentiments  might  n 

LOt  have  been  eipecied,  were  united  in  the  holy  bt 

>nds 

of  mal 

the  day  which  folk 

>r  the  first  wife  of  the  gi 

room.     Thee. 

labtn  with  the  fun 

:ighborhood  was 

shocked  by  this  haste 

in  futnisl 

liing 

forth 

eral  baked  meats 

,  and  upon  the  night  of  t 

he  weddi. 

Belial  gathered  the 

rwTl 

rf  honis  and  pans 

The  charivari  w 

as  ai  its  height,  » 
darkly  at  ihe  wi 

.ndall  the  region  was  ar 

oused  by 

hideou< 

the  bride  appeared 

ndow  above  the  riototu 

appealed  lo  iheir  d 
,    J- Ain't  you  ash= 

elicacy. 

imed,"  she  cried, 

icome  he 

rem 

taking  i 

tike  ihii,  when  we 

had  a  funend  onl 

y  y.sterday  V— Bolton 

'  OinrUr 
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This  phrase  originated  with  Shakespeare,  **  Henrf 


The  application  of  the  term  to  the  press,  the  connection  in  which  it  i«  now 
mrisi  frequenlly  used,  was  made  by  the  Earl  of  Chatham.  When  Mr.  Gran- 
ville in  1757  caDed  his  altention  to  the  furious  onslaughts  made  upon  him  in 
pamphlets  and  journals.  Pill  smiled,  and  only  said,  ■'  The  press  is,  like  the  air, 
a  chartered  iibertine."  The  equally  famous  term  "the  ribald  press"  was 
used  by  Lord  John  Russell,  February  8,  1885,  in  a  defence  of  Lord  Raglan 
during  the  Crimean  war.  The  London  Times  thundered  very  effectively 
against  this  opprobrious  epithet. 

Cbauvin,  Chauvinism.  The  word  "  chauvinism,"  meaning  a  bUtarit  thirst 
for  military  glory,  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin  in  France,  Chauvin  is  a 
character  in  "  La  Cocarde  Tricolore,"  a  comedy  by  two  brothers,  Tli^odore 
and  Hippolyte  Cogniard,  first  produced  at  the  Folies  Diamatiques  on  March 
19,  1831.  The  plot  is  laid  in  Africa,  and  treats  of  the  conquest  of  Algiers. 
Chauvin  is  a  young  recruit,  who  talks  a  great  deal,  displays  considerable  cour- 
age, and  is  made  to  sing  couplets  with  Ihe  refrain, — 

J'suis  Fran^ais.  j'suEs  Chauvin,- 

J'Upe  sur  le  Bidouin  1 

The  comedy  was  a  great  success  in  its  day,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  word 
chatcvinisme  originated  in  the  above  couplet.  Nevertheless,  a  contributor  to 
the  Paris  Figaro,  well  known  under  the  pseudonyme  of  Vieux  Parisien,  claimed 
that  the  dramatists  were  not  the  authors  of  the  name.  He  himself  was  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  one  Nicholas  Chauvin,  an  old  Napoleonic  soldier 
with  a  pension  of  two  hundred  francs,  who,  notwithstanding  the  many  hard- 
ships he  underwent  while  in  active  service. — he  was  wounded  seventeen 
times, — talked  of  nothing  but  the  glory  of  his  Emperor.  It  was  from  him 
that  the  authors  of  "  La  Cocarde  Tricolore''  gave  the  name  of  Chauvin  to 
their  yoang  recruit.  The  word  chtnevinisme  Js  not  lo  be  found  in  the  edition 
of  Molin's  Diclionnaire,  published  in  1842  ;  but  that  it  had  by  this  time  en- 
tered into  common  parlance  is  evidenced  from  Bayard  and  Dumanoir's  play 
"  Les  Aides-de-Camp,"  produced  April  i,  184Z,  in  which  one  of  the  charac- 
ters says,  "You  have  left  finance,  but  since  your  marriage  you  have  entered 
into  chauvinism,  as  they  say" 

Cheese,  That's  the,  a  slang  phrase  both  in  England  and  America,  has 
been  variously  explained  as  a  rough-and-ready  translation  of  the  French  C'eH 
la  chose,  as  an  appropriation  of  the  Romany  or  gypsy  word  cheeu,  meaning 
"  thing"  (cf.  Hindostani  eheee,  chit,  also  meaning  "  thing"),  or,  more  probably, 
as  a  corruption  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  ceosan,  to  "choose."  In  the  litter 
case, "that's  the  cheese"  would  mean  "that's  what  1  would  choose."  Byway 
of  illustration  might  be  quoted  Langland,  "  Now  ihou  might  cheese  how  thou 
countest  lo  call  nie"  {Vision  of  Piin  Plowman),  or  Chaucer,  "To  chese 
whether  she  would  marry  or  no,"  A  story  that  is  told  to  explain  how  Ihe 
phrase  arose  is  worth  quoting,  because  it  is  sufficiently  amusing  in  itself,  but 
it  lias  no  philological  value.  It  is  said  that  an  old  woman  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  had  a  grandson  of  voracious  appetite.  Once  she  had  purchased  a 
cake  of  brown  soap,  and  laid  it  on  the  window-sill.  A  few  hours  afterwards 
she  asked,  '*  Paddy,  Where's  the  soap  ?"  '•  Soap  ?— what  soap  ?"  "  Why,  the 
soap  that  was  on  the  window-sill."  "Oh,  granny,"  said  he,  "that  was  the 
cheese."  This  was  a  standing  joke  on  Paddy,  and  became  a  popular  by- 
word ever  aftei,  so  much  so  tliat  the  eminent  comedian  David  Rees  Jntro- 
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duced  it  as  a  gag  into  the  play  of  "The  Evil  Eye,"  and  made  it  famtiua 
throughout  England. 

"To  get  ihe  cheese"  means  to  receive  a  check  or  disappointment.  And 
this  is  the  story  ihereanent,  Jieau  Brummel,  presuming  on  his  intimacy  wiiii 
the  Prince  Regent  (afterwards  George  IV,),  used  Id  lake  llie  liberty  of  arriving 
late  at  formal  dinners,  and  always  expected  thai  the  party  would  await  his 
arrival.  But  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  refused  to  humor  this  whim,  and 
at  a  banquet  given  by  that  nobleman  the  Beau  was  crestfallen  to  find  when 
he  appeared  that  the  company  were  already  far  advanced  wilh  the  dinner. 
His  discomfiture  was  completed  when  the  host  blandly  asked  him  if  he 
would  have  some  cheese, — a  late  course. 

Cheleea,  Dead  as,  signifies  only  dead  so  itx  as  action  and  usefulness  are 
concerned.  Chelsea  is  the  seat  of  the  famous  hospital  for  superannuated  sol- 
diers built  by  Sit  Christopher  Wren  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  A  peisrm 
who  "gets  Chelsea" — in  other  words,  obtains  the  benefit  of  the  institution — is 
virtually  dead  to  the  service  and  to  the  world  at  large.  The  expression  "  dead 
as  Chelsea"  is  said  to  have  been  first  made  use  of  by  a  grenadier  at  Fonteiioy 
on  having  his  leg  carried  away  by  a  cannon-ball. 

Cheatuut.  A  familiar  Americaniiun  for  an  old  story,  a  twice-told  tale.  Where 
an  Englishman  would  cry,  "Joe  Miller  !"or  a  Frenchman,  "Connu]"an  Ameri- 
can says,  "  Chestnut  1"  All  are  rude  but  effective  methods  of  preventing  a  con- 
versation from  degenerating  into  its  anecdotage.  The  American  word  arose 
some  tirne  in  1885  ;  but  it  did  not  sweep  the  country  till  a  year  or  two  later. 
So  when  etymologists  came  to  trace  its  history  they  found  themselves  utterly 
at  sea.  Many  conjectures  were  offered, — the  most  amazing  being  that  it  was 
a  corruption  of  the  words  "jest  not."  A  less  rococo  explanation  was  that  the 
dead  chestnuts  of  last  year,  like  Villon's  snows  of  yester-year,  suggested  its 
origin.  Any  one  who  has  prowled  in  the  forests  in  spring-time  knows  how 
often  a  chestnut  may  be  picked  up  which  is  fair  to  view,  but  which  on  exami- 
nation proves  to  be  about  as  valuable  as  a  Dead-Sea  apple.  Again,  there  was 
actually  said  to  be  a  repeater  of  outworn  jokes  named  Chestnut  who  had  been 
hidicted  by  the  grand  jury  as  a  nuisance,  "  because  nobody  could  stand  his 
stories."  But  the  most  plausible  theory  was  that  advanced  by  Joe  Jefferson, 
who  attributed  the  introduction  of  the  word  to  William  Warren,  the  famous 
Iloston  comedian  : 

"  There  isamelodrama,"  Mr.  Jeffenoniaid  toa  teporlerof  Ihe  Philadelphia /V»xj,  "but 
lillle  known  to  the  present  genetation,  written  by  William  Dillon  and  called  '  The  Broken 
Sword."  There  were  two  characters  in  it,— one  a  'Caplaln  Zavier'  and  Ihe  other  the  comedy 
pan  of  '  Pablo.'  The  captain  Is  a  sort  of  Baron  Munchausen,  and  in  telling  of  bis  exploits 
■ayt,  ■!  entered  the  woods  of  Collawjy,  when  suddenly  froRi  the  thick  boughs  of  a  cork- 
tree  '     Pablo  iaterruptt  him  with  the  words,  '  A  chestnut,  captain  ;  a  cheslnul.'     '  Bah  !' 

repliei  the  capiain.  '  Booby,  I  say  a  cork-ltee.'  '  A  chestnut,'  reiterates  Pablo.  '  I  should 
know  as  wen  as  you,  having  beard  you  tell  the  tale  these  twenly-seven  times.  William 
Warren,  who  had  often  played  the  part  of '  Pablo,'  was  at  a  '  siag'  dinner  two  years  ago.  when 
if  the  eenllemen  present  told  a  story  of  doubtful  age  and  onginality.  '  A  chestnut,'  mur- 
d  Mr  Warren, quoling  from  the  play.  '  I  have  heard  you  .^1  the  tale  these  Iwenty-seven 
L....<=..'  The  application  of  the  lines  pleased  Ihe  rest  of  Ihe  table,  and  when  Ihe  party  brake 
up  each  faelpeil  to  spread  (he  story  and  Mr  Warren's  commentary.  And  thni,''  concluded 
Mr.  Jefferson,  "  ll  what  I  really  believe  to  be  the  origin  of  Che  word    chesmul.'  " 

CUckflDS.    Butler,  in  "  Hudibras,"  ii-  3,  923,  has  the  lines,— 

To  swallow  gudgeons  ere  they're  caiched, 

And  count  Iheir  chickens  ere  they're  batched. 

The  last  line  has  undoubtedly  popularised  the  fiimiliar  expression  "  to  count 

one's  chickens  before  they  are  hatched,"  meaning  to  reckon  beforehand  on  a 

tuccessful  termination,  to  build  unfounded  anticipations.     Vet  the  expression 

was  known  before  Butler's  time,  and  may  be  a  reminiscence  of  iliUop's  fable 
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of  the  milkmaid.  Speculating  what  she  would  do  with  the  money  for  which 
she  sold  her  milk,  she  decided  to  put  it  into  eggs,  which,  when  hatched,  would 
lead  up  by  slow  gradations  to  fortune.  But  a  sudden  jar  toppled  the  milk- 
pail  off  her  head,  and  away  went  her  dream  of  raising  chickens. 

Child  Is  father  of  the  man.    Wordsworth,  in  his  exquisite  little  lyric 
"  My  Heart  Leaps  Up,"  has  these  lines  : 

The  child  is  father  of  (he  man ; 
Bound  each  10  each  by  natural  pjely. 

The  sentiment  is  a  commonplace.     But  the  epigrammatic  force  of  the  lines 
makes  them  Wordsworth's  own.     They  are  still  his  own,  though  Dryden  bad 

already  said, — 


The  ptiesi  continues  wliat  the  nutae  began, 
And  thus  the  child  imposes  on  the  man. 

Hind  and  Pa»tktr  : 

though  Milton  had  said, — 

The  childhood  shows  the  man 
As  morning  shows  the  day 

raradiit  Rtgaiiud,  Book  iv.,  I,  lao; 

though  Pope  had  said, — 

The  boy  and  man  an  individual  makes; 

though  LIoyd_had  said, — 

For  men  in  reason's  sober  eyes. 
Are  childMn  but  of  larger  siie  : 

and  chough  in  France  for  two  centuries  the  sentiment  had  been  recogniied,— 

C'est  que  I'enfant  toujours  est  homme, 
C'esi  que  I'homme  est  loujouis  enlanl. 

But,  indeed,  the  thought  finds  a  classic  prototype  in  "Tirocinium,"!,  149; 
"  The  man  approving  what  had  charmed  the  boy." 

Child.  'TiB  a  wise  child  that  knovirs  hia  owrn  father.  An  old  prov- 
erb, one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  the  popular  voice  expresses  its  misogy- 
nism.  The  Latin  form  is  well  known  :  "  Sapiens  est  filius  qui  novit  patrem," 
and,  though  tljese  words  cannot  be  traced  back  to  any  classic  source,  the  idea 
is  found  as  far  back  as  Homer's  Odyssey,  1.  215  :  "My  mother  tells  me  that 
I  am  his  son,  but  I  know  not,  for  no  one  knows  his  own  father."  Shake- 
speare retains  the  meaning  of  the  proverb,  with  a  slight  change  in  the  order 
of  the  words,  when  he  makes  his  Lancelot  say,  "  'Tis  a  wise  father  that  knows 
his  own  child"  (Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  2).  Other  forms  of  the  same  idea  are, 
"The  mother  knows  best  if  the  child  be  like  the  father"  (English),  and  "The 
child  names  the  father,  tlie  mother  knows  him"  (Livonian).  The  French 
have  a  cheerful  maxim  for  children  who  are  not  wise  :  "One  is  always  some- 
body's child,  and  that  is  a  comforL" 

Children  gathering  pebbles  on  the  shore.  In  "  Paradise  Regutted," 
iv.  322-330,  Milton  has  this  simile  : 

Whoreids 

Incf  55»ntly  and  to  his  reading  brings  not 
A  spirit  and  judgment  equal  or  lUpcrior 
(And  what  he  brtnp  what  need  he  elsewhere  leekT] 
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Deep  versed  ID  boolu,  and  shallow  in  himieir. 
Crude  or  inioxicBle,  collecting  loys 
And  trifles  for  choice  mHtters,  worth  a  sponge,— 
As  children  gathenng  pebbles  on  the  shore. 

"Paradise  Regained"  was  published  in  1671.  Sir  David  Brewster,  in  his 
"Memoirs  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,"  vol.  ii.  p.  407,  records  that  a  few  days  before 
his  death  Newton  uttered  this  memorable  sentiment :  "  I  do  not  know  what  I 
may  appear  to  the  world,  but  to  myself  I  seem  to  have  been  only  like  a  boy 
playing  on   the  sea-shore,  and   diverting   myself  in  now  and  then   finding  a 


smoother  pebble  01  a  prettier  shell  than  ordinary,  While  the  great  o 
'ruth  lay  all  undiscovered  before  me."     Precisely  the  same  simile  may  be  louna 
n  Justus  Lipsius  {see  Notes  and  Queries,  fourth  series,  viii,  321).     May  they 


all  be  referred  to  the  old  story  of  ^t.  Augustine  and  the  boy  o 
shore  ?  Seeing  the  latter  trying  to  confine  a  little  pool  of  sea-water  within  a 
mud-bank  that  was  continually  being  washed  away  by  the  ocean,  the  holy  man 
found  in  this  an  object-lesson  leaching  that  the  linite  intellect  can  never  compass 
the  infinite  ocean  of  truth. 

Chiltero  Hundreds,  a  range  of  chalk  eminences  separating  the  counties 
of  Bedford  and  Hertford,  and  passing  throngh  the  middle  of  Bucks,  to  Henley 
in  Oxfordshire.  They  comprise  the  Hundreds  of  Burnham,  Desborough,  and 
Stoke.  They  were  formerly  much  infested  by  robbers.  To  protect  the 
inhabitants  from  these  marauders,  an  officer  of  the  crown  was  appointed, 
tinder  the  name  of  the  '  Steward  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds.'  The  duties  have 
long 'Ceased,  but  the  office — a  sinecure  ufith  a  nominal  pay — is  still  retained. 
A  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  cannot  resign,  but  acceptance  of  office 
under  the  crown  vacates  his  seat.  Whenever,  therefore,  an  M.F  wishes  to 
retire,  he  applies  for  this  otiice,  which  being  granted  as  a  matter  of  course,  his 
seat  in  Parliament  becomes  vacant.  He  then  immediately  resigns  the  steward- 
ship, so  that  it  may  be  vacant  for  the  next  applicant.  In  case  of  need  the 
Stewardship  of  the  manors  of  East  Hundred,  Northshead,  and  Hempholme 
may  be  made  to  serve  the  same  purpose.  The  custom  dates  from  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Its  strict  legality  has  been  called  in  ques- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  an  office  of  the  kind  requisite  to  vacate  a 
seat ;  but  the  custom  is  legitimated  by  a  !ong  line  of  precedence.  Only  once 
has  the  application  for  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  been  refused.  This  was  in 
1842,  Awkward  disclosures  had  been  made  before  an  investigating  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  In  regard  to  corrupt  compromises  made  with  the 
object  of  avoiding  inquiry  into  briberies  practised  in  the  elections  at  Reading 
and  other  boroughs.  The  member  from  Reading  at  once  applied  for  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds.  But  the  Chancellor  refused,  on  the  ground  that  he  would 
be  making  himself  a  party  to  the  questionable  transactions. 

Chln-muslo  (American  slang),  talk,  conversation,  especially  of  the  tedious 
and  boring  variety. 

"  Vou  ser,  one  of  ihe  boys  has  passed  in  his  cheeks,  and  we  want  lo  give  him  a  good  send- 
off,  antl  su  the  Ihioe  I'm  on  now  is  lo  toust  out  somebody  to  jerk  a  little  chin-music  for  us  and 
walii  him  through  handsome."— Mark  Twain  :  RsHehing  It,  p.  333. 

Chip  of  the  old  block,  one  who  reproduces  his  father's  peculiarities  or 
characteristics.  The  phrase  may  l>e  found  as  far  back  as  1626,  in  a  play  called 
"  Dick  of  Devonshire,"  reproduced  in  Bullen's  "  Old  Plays"  (ii.  60) ;  "  Your 
father  used  to  come  home  to  my  mother,  and  why  may  not  I  be  a  chippe  of 
the  same  blocke,  out  of  which  you  two  were  cutte  V 

Chotue,  To,  colloquial  English,  to  cheat,  to  get  the  best  oC  The  term 
fint  occurs  in  Den  Jonson,  as  a  noun  : 
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D.  What  do  you  ihmk  of  mel  that  I  am  a  chiauwT 

^tfi/.  What'ilhal?  ...     .  „    ,    . 

D.  The  Turk  (who]  was  here.    As  one  would  lay,  doe  yoo  ihinWe  I  am  a  Torkef 

The  early  editors  of  Ben  Jonson  note  the  likeness  of  this  lerm  to  the  Turkish 
■noiAchiam,  a  "niessengcr."  But  it  was  not  till  1814  that  Gifford,  in  his  edi- 
tion of  Ben  Jonson,  inserted  a  note  to  the  effect  that  in  1609  Sir  Robert  Shir- 
ley sent  3.  messenger,  or  a  chiaus,  to  England  "  as  his  agent  from  the  Grand 
Signior  and  the  Sophy  to  transact  some  preparatory  business,"  and  that  the 
agent  turned  out  to  be  a  rascal,  who  cheated  the  Turkish  and  Persian  mer- 
ch.ints  in  London  out  of  some  four  thousand  pounds  and  then  tied  before  Sir 
Robert's  arrival.  Hence,  "to  chiaus"  became  synonymous  with  "to  cheat." 
But  Dr.  Murray  states  that  no  trace  of  this  incident  has  been  found  outside  of 
Giffotd's  note,  and  he  looks  upon  the  etymon  with  suspicion. 

Christiaii  cau  die.  How  a.  Shortly  before  his  death  Addison  summoned 
his  rakish  step-son.  Lord  Warwick,  to  his  sick-bed.  "I  have  sent  for  you," 
said  the  invalid.  "  that  you  may  see  how  a  Christian  can  die."  Tickell  alludea 
to  this  incident  in  the  (amous  lines, — 

There  taught  u>  how  [0  live ;  and  (oh,  too  high 
The  prici  for  knowledge  !)  taught  us  how  lo  die. 

On  thr  Dtatk  qf  Addan. 

When  Marshal  Ney  rallied  a  few  of  his  followers  for  the  last  despairing 
charge  at  Waterloo,  he  cried  out,  "  Come  and  see  how  a  marshal  of  France 
can  die  !"  ("Venez  voir  comment  meurl  un  matechal  de  France  !")  The  Cin- 
cinnati CwniH^rtM/ furnished  another  curious  parallel  in  a  story  told  by  one 
Mrs.  Wilcox,  an  eye-witness  to  the  death  of  General  Andrew  Jackson  (1845). 
She  describes  it  as  a  scene  never  to  be  forgotten.  He  bade  them  all  adieu  in 
the  tenderest  terms,  and  enjoined  them,  old  and  young,  while  and  black,  to 
meet  him  in  heaven.  All  were  in  (ears,  and  when  he  had  breathed  his  last 
the  outburst  of  grief  was  irrepressible.  The  congregation  at  the  little  Pres- 
byterian church  on  the  plantation,  which  the  general  had  built  to  gratify  his 
deceased  wife,  the  morning  service  over,  came  flocking  lo  the  mansion  as  his 
eyes  were  closing  and  added  their  bewailment  to  the  general  sorrow.  Shortly 
after  this  mournful  event.  Mrs.  Wilcox  encountered  an  old  servant  in  the  kitchen 
who  was  sobbing  as  though  her  heart  would  break.  "Ole  missus  is  gone," 
she  brokenly  said  to  the  child,  "  and  now  ole  massa's  gone,  dey's  all  gone,  and 
dey  was  our  best  frens.  An'  ole  massa,  not  satisfied  teachin'  us  how  to  live, 
has  ]iow  teached  us  how  to  die."  The  poor,  unlettered  creature  did  not  know 
that  she  was  paraphrasing  one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  Tickell's 
elegy  upon  the  "Death  of  Addison." 

Chronogram.  A  species  of  literary  trifling,  which  consists  in  an  inscrip- 
tion whose  numeral  letters  (printed  or  engraved  in  larger  type  than  the  others, 
in  order  to  distinguish  them)  will  form  a  date.  Uooks,  buildings,  medals,  etc, 
were  formerly  dated  in  this  manner.  Examples  will  render  the  process  mors 
clear.     In  Aibury  church  is  the  following  inscription  : 

resVkgent  eX  Isjo  PVLVere  qVI  liil  sepVLtI  DobMIVnt. 
Here  the  larger  letters  are  all  Roman  numerals,  and,  added  together,  the 
result  is  1646.  This  is  the  commonest  and  easiest  form  of  chronoEram,  The 
only  limitation  is  that  every  letter  which  has  a  numerical  value  must  De  counted. 
In  Hebrew  and  Greek,  however,  where  every  letter  of  the  alphabet  has  a 
numerical  value.even  this  limitation  disappears,  and  the  chronogrammatist  may 
arbitrarily  select  and  print  in  larger  type  the  letters  he  needs  for  his  purpose. 
A  more  difficult  form  of  Latin  chronogram  is  exeitiplilied  in  the  following  on 
a  medal  of  Gustavus  Adoiphus  : 
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ChrIstVs  DVX  ebgotrIVMphans. 

Here,  if  the  numerals  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  iheir  relative  importance, 

we  have  MUCXVVVII,  which  is  a  cliniisy  imlieation  of  the  date  1627,  being 

the  year  in  which  Gustavus  won  the  victorv  so  commemorated.     Far  neater  is 

this  on  Queen  Elizabeth's  death  : 

My  Day  Closed  Is  In  Immortality, 
This,  indeed,  is  a  rare  example  of  what  is  known  as  a  perfect  chronogram. 
Its  special  features  are  that  only  initials  are  used,  and  that  these  initials,  taken 
ill  their  order,  make  the  date  MDCIII,  the  exact  Roman  equivalent  for  1603, 
the  year  in  which  Queen  Elizabeth  died.  To  be  sure,  a  carping  critic  might 
object  that  there  are  other  letters  in  the  sentence  whose  numerical  value  is 
ignored.  Hut  if  we  didn't  make  believe  a  little  bit,  such  a  thing  as  a  chrono- 
gram couldn't  exist  at  all.  An  even  greater  curiosity  is  this  example,  at  once 
a  chronogram  and  an  acrostic,  in  which  the  initial  letters  of  each  line  taken  in 
their  order  make  1805,  the  date  of  the  victory  at  Austerlitz  : 

^fan  de  nos  balaillona  lecondani  la  valtur, 

Zlans  Les  champs  d'Austcrlilc  exei^  sa  Tureur 

Conlte  nosamisg^esparrAnglecerre; 

ad,  qui  fates  temoia  de  I'lirdeur  des  Francais, 

Couronnei  kur  -vicoire  en  nous  dmnant  la  paix, 

Cenei  nous  consoler  d=s  malhcurs  d«  la  guen-e. 
But,  at  the  best,  chronograms  are  a  puerile  form  of  amusement.  Historical 
students  have  a  constant  dread  of  them.  They  crop  up  in  the  most  awkward 
places.  You  have  a  sort  of  feeling,  when  you  are  looking  for  a  date  and  find 
only  a  chronogram,  that  it  is  something  which  will  go  off  unexpectedly  with  a 
loud  report.  And,  however  kindly  your  nature,  you  cannot  help  rejoicmguver 
the  fate  which  overlook  a  certam  offender, — Michael  Siifelius,  a  Lutheran 
minister  at  Wiirteiidjerg.  He  thus  chronogrammatized  a  passage  in  John  xix. 
37,  "VlUebVnt  In  qVeM  transflXerVnt"  ("  They  shall  look  on  hmi  whom 
Ihey  pierced"),  and,  drawing  therefrom  the  augury  that  the  world  would  be 
destroyed  in  the  year  1533,  added  quite  arbitrarily  and  of  his  own  motion 
the  further  information  that  this  would  happen  on  the  3d  of  October,  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  But  when  the  appointed  time  came  and  passed,  the 
excited  parishioners  pulled  the  prophet  from  his  pulpit,  dragged  him  through 
the  mire,  and  then  soundly  thrashed  him. 

The  earliest  known  chron<^ram  is  a  Hebrew  one  occurring  in  the  ancient 
scriptural  manuscript  known  as  the  "Codex  Keimicott  89,"  which  was  written 
by  Jacob  Halevy.  Here  ttie  Hebrew  letters  of  the  word  "  Law"  yield  the  date 
I2(%  Another  old  codex,  known  as  "  De  Rossi  826,"  is  dated  with  the  words 
"The  Redeemer  for  ever,"  which  give  a.d.  1280.  In  the  East  chronograms 
have,  ever  since  the  invention  of  the  art,  been  assiduously  cultivated,  and  even 
to  this  day  they  are  largely  and  commimly  used  by  Persian  and  Arabic  scribes. 
On  the  tomb  of  the  poet  Vamini  there  is  a  verse  from  Hatiz  chronogrammati- 
cally  giving  the  date  of  his  death.  This  has  lieen  cleverly  translated  by  Mr. 
Bichnell  so  as  to  retain  the  chronogram  : 

I  halL  thee,  halL  thee :  Into  gLory  CoMe. 
This  yields  1254  (year  of  the  Hegira),  equal  to  Anno  Domini  1876.  Of  the 
Latin  chronogram  authentic  instances  do  not  date  from  earlier  than  the 
fifteenth  century,  which  we  may  take  to  Ik  about  the  time  when  the  chrono- 
gram was  imported  from  the  East  to  the  West.  It  flourished  apace,  especially 
among  (he  German  Reformers,  who  dated  most  of  their  tracts  in  this  way,  and 
the  Jesuits,  to  whose  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  it  commended  itself.  Perhaus  the 
greatest  of  alt  chronogrammatists,  however,  was  a  certain  Andrea  del  Solire, 
one  of  the  order  of  Fiiars  Preachers,  who  publiiihed  in  i636  an  extraordinary 
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tour  dc  force,  a  book  of  Latin  verses  containing  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety 
different  anagrams  on  the  words  "  Salvator,  Genetrix,  Joseph,"  and  the  same 
number  of  chronograms,  with  heaven  knows  how  many  other  ingenuities  in 
tlie  way  of  acrostics,  word -squares,  etc, 

Mr.  James  Hilton,  an  enthusiastic  Englishman,  who  has  constituted  himself 

the  historian  of  chronograms  in  two  bulky  volumes  issued  respectively  in  1883 

and  1885,  speaks  feelingly  of  "  the  limited  extent  of  chronogram -making  in  this 

country  at  the  time  when  scholars  on  the  continent  were  much  devoted  to  the 

art  and  carried  it  to  such  a  state  of  excellence  as  was  never  reached  in  the 

universities  or  elsewhere  in  England."     Perhai>s  Englishmen  had  something 

better  to  do.     Mr,  Hilton  goes  on  to  express  an  awful   hope  that  his  tomes 

will   stimulate   the  art,  and   "make  it  as  popular  in   our  time   as  it  was  in 

lime  past"     And,  what  is  worse,  he  gives  us  reasons  for  the  ho]>e.    Since  the 

appearance  of  his  first  volume,  he   tells   us  in  the  second,  there  has  been  a 

revival.     Buildings  have  been  dated  in  this  way.     One  clergyman,  who  had 

erected  a  fernery  out  of  the  profits  of  his  tracts  on  the  deceased  wife's  sister 

question,  dated  that  fernery  in  the  following  manner  (it  should  be  premised 

that  the  gentleman  was  a  bachelor,  and  his  initials  were  J.  E.  V.) : 

Mv  Late  VVIfe's  sIster  bVILt  thIs  VVaLL 

bVt  I  In  trVth 

neVer  VVkD  any  wife  at  aLL, 

NOR  Wont  forsooth, 

saIth  J.  e.  V 

Readers  who  will  take  the  trouble  tn  extract  the  Roman  numeralsout  of  the 
above,  and  add  them  together,  will  find  they  amount  to  1884,  which  is  the 
desired  dale. 

Church  ales,  also  known  as  Holy  or  Whitsun  ales,  were  merry-meetings 
held  in  medixval  England,  generally  at  Whitsuntide  and  under  the  shadow  of 
the  church,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  church  funds.  Some  weeks  prior  to  the 
festival  the  church-wardens  brewed  a  large  quantity  of  ale.  On  the  appointed 
day  all  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  gathered  together.  The  village  squire 
and  his  lady,  sometimes  accompanied  by  Iheir  jester,  took  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings. Bull-baiting,  bear-baiting,  morris-dancing,  games,  and  songs  were  in- 
dulged in.  In  "  Pericles,"  Shakespeare  says  of  a  song, — 
It  halh  been  sung  at  Testivali. 
On  Ember  eves,  and  holy  ales. 

Church  —  God.  There  is  a  proverb  common  to  most  modern  languages 
vhich  is  found  in  these  words  in  Heywood  r 

The  UKer  lo  the  church,  the  fnnher  from  God. 

PTBvtrii,  ch.  ix. 

The  French  say,  "Qui  est  pr^s  de  I'eglise  est  souvent  loin  de  Dieu"  ("He 
who  is  near  the  church  is  often  far  from  God").  Analogous  expressions  are 
the  Scotch  "They're  no  a'  saints  that  gel  holv  water,"  the  Italian  "All  are 
not  saints  who  go  to  church,"  and  the  Spanish  "  The  devil  lurks  behind  the 
cross."  Still  another  form  of  the  same  root  idea  is  found  in  the  proverb  which 
Defoe  has  versified  in  the  familiar  lines, — 


The  latter  has  the  largest  congrcgatlDD, 

rist  Trtu-Bem  Eugtititman,  Put  I.  ; 

which  is  also  found  in  Drummond : 

God  never  had  ■  cliBpel  but  there,  men  say, 


The  devil  >  chapel  hath  raised  by     . 
I'fttkx 
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in  Martin  Luther : 

For  when  God  built  a  chiuch,  ihere  ihc  devil  would  also  build  9  Qhapd.—  Taiit-Tali, 

xvil.; 

ftiid  in  Burton,  Herbert,  and  many  others.  It  is  curious  how  the  homely 
sense  of  (he  proverb  finds  its  echo  in  the  mystic  lines  of  Emerson,  where 
Brahma  is  represented  as  saying, — 

But  thou,  in«k  lover  of  the  good. 
Find  me,  and  lum  (hy  back  un  heaven. 

Sraima. 

Cider,  All  talk  and  no.  An  American  colloquialism  which  linds  its 
English  equivalents  in  the  proverbs  "  Much  cry  and  Utile  wool,"  "  Much  ado 
aliuut  nothing."  Scheie  de  Vere  suggests  that  it  originated  at  a  party  in 
Buclis  County,  Pennsylvania,  which  had  assembled  to  drinlc  a  barrel  of  supe- 
rior cider  ;  but,  politics  being  introduced,  speeches  were  made,  and  discussion 
ensued,  till  some  malcontents  withdrew  on  the  plea  that  it  was  a  trap  into 
which  they  had  been  lured,  politics  and  not  pleasure  being  the  purpose  of 
the  meeting,  or,  as  they  called  it,  "all  talk  and  no  cider."  (AmerUaniimt, 
p.  591) 

Cigar.  Littre  derives  this  word  from  cigarra,  the  Spanish  name  for  grass- 
hopper. When  the  Spaniards  first  introduced  tobacco  into  Spain  from  the 
island  of  Cuba,  in  the  sixleenth  century,  they  cultivated  the  plant  in  their 
gardens,  which  in  Spanish  are  C3.\\tA.ci^rrates.  Each  grew  his  tobacco  in  his 
cigarral,  and  rolled  it  up  for  smoking,  as  he  had  learned  from  the  Indians  Id 
the  West  Indies.  When  one  offered  a  smoke  to  a  friend,  he  could  say,  "  £s 
de  mi  cigarral"  ("  It  is  from  my  garden").  Soon  the  expression  came  to  be, 
"  Esie  cjgarro  es  de  mi  cigarral  ("  This  cigar  is  from  my  garden").  And  from 
this  the  word  cigar  spread  over  the  world.  The  name  cigarral  fur  garden  conies 
from  cigarra,  a  grasshopper,  that  insect  being  very  common  In  Spain,  and 
cigarral  meaning  the  place  where  the  cigarra  sings.  In  this  way  the  word 
cigar  comes  from  cigarra,  the  insect,  not  because  it  resembles  the  body  of  the 
grasshopper,  but  because  it  was  grown  in  the  place  it  frequents. 

Cipbera,  or  Cryptograms.  The  art  of  secret  correspondeiice  was  prac- 
tised from  a  remote  antiquity.  But  the  earliest  efforts  were  directed  rather 
to  concealing  the  message  itself  than  to  veiling  its  meaning.  Among  the 
ancients,  for  example,  a  manuscript  message  was  applied  to  a  sore  leg  instead 
of  a  bandage  ;  thin  leaves  of  lead  after  being  written  upon  were  rolled  up 
and  used  as  ear-rings  ;  a  bladder  inscribed  with  a  message  was  placed  in  a 
bottle  of  oil  so  as  to  (ill  the  bottle.  Sometimes  a  slave  was  used  both  as 
writing-material  and  courier.  His  head  was  shaved,  the  message  seared  on 
his  head  with  a  hot  iron,  and  after  the  hair  had  grown  again  he  was  sent  on 
his  destination.  There  the  head  was  shaved  once  more,  and  the  message 
became  legible.  The  tatter  method  had  its  advantages.  Intelligence  might 
thus  be  conveyed  upon  a  skull  too  thick  for  it  to  penetrate,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances nut  very  rare  the  absolute  guarantee  against  penetration  afforded 
by  the  medium  would  be  recognized  as  its  greatest  merit.  Bui  its  objections 
are  obvious.  The  chief  point  to  be  considered  in  a  competitive  examination 
for  the  post  of  courier  would  be  the  speedy  growth  of  hair,  and  Ihe  test  would 
netxssarily  be  tedious  for  the  examining  board.  Then,  again,  when  a  Stale  is 
tremljlin^  in  the  political  balance,  and  wire-pullers  are  anxiously  awaiting 
information  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  "sinews  of  politics,"  it  would  be,  tu 
Bay  the  least,  dangerous  to  the  seising  of  a  golden  opportunity  to  call  in  the 
barber,  force  the  growth  of  the  hirsute  bush,  despatch  the  bristling  Mercury, 
>nd  then  literally  read  his  humps  with  the  aid  of  a  second  barber. 

The  scytale  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  so  called  from  the  staff  employed  in 
»4 
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conslructiiig  and  decipliering  the  message,  seems  to  have  been  the  earliest 
apiJiuach  to  our  modem  cipher  despatches.  When  the  bparUn  ephors  wished 
to  torwaid  their  orders  to  their  commanders  abroad,  they  wound  slantwise 
a  narrow  strip  of  parchment  upon  the  scyiale  so  lliat  the  edges  met  close 
together,  and  the  message  was  then  added  in  such  a  way  that  the  centre  of 
the  line  of  wiitinj"  was  on  ihe  edges  of  the  parchment.  When  unwound,  Ihe 
scroll  consisted  of  broken  letters,  and  in  that  condition  it  was  despatched  to 
its  destination,  the  general  to  whose  hands  it  came  deciphering  it  by  means 
of  a  scytale  exactly  corresponding  to  that  used  by  the  ephors. 

Other  methods  were  gradually  invented.  Uy  the  fourth  century  before 
Christ,  j^Sneas  Tacticus,  a  Greek  writer  on  military  tactics,  is  said  by  Polybiua 
to  have  collected  some  twenty  different  modes  of  writing,  understood  only  by 
thci^e  in  (he  secret.  Among  the  Romans  Julius  Caesar  made  use  of  a  cipher 
(still  resorted  to  occasionally)  which  consists  merely  in  the  transposition  of 
the  ordinary  letters  of  the  alphabet, — writing  d  for  a,  e  for  b,  and  so  on.  Bnt 
the  plan  was  not  original  with  him.  It  had  already  been  in  use,  not  only 
among  the  Romans,  but  by  the  Greeks,  the  Syracusans,  the  CarthaEinians, 
and  the  Jews.  Traces  of  it  may  even  be  fomid  in  the  Scriptures.  1  bus,  in 
Jeremiah  xxv.  26,  (he  prophet,  to  conceal  the  meaning  of  his  prediction  from 
all  but  tlie  initiated,  writes  Hheshach  instead  of  Babel  (Babylon);  that  is, 
instead  of  using  the  second  and  twelfth  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  from 
the  beginning,  B,  b,  /,  he  uses  the  second  and  twelfth  from  the  end,  Sk, 
ik,  ch. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  art  of  secret  writing  had  developed  to  such  an  extent 
that  almost  every  sovereign  kept  by  him  an  expert  to  transmit  his  correspond- 
ence and  to  decipher  (he  intercepted  despatches  of  his  enemies.  In  1500  Ihe 
first  important  book  on  cryptography  was  published  by  John  Trithemius,  It 
is  entitled  "  Polygraphia,"  and  was  uniierlaken  at  the  desire  of  Ihe  Duke  of 
Bavaria.  It  was  not  originally  intended  for  publication,  Trithemius  deeming 
that  it  would  be  contrary  to  Ihe  public  interests  to  have  the  art  generally 
understood.  His  objections  were  subsequently  overruled.  Cryptography  by 
this  time  did  not  consist  merely  of  transposed  letters  ;  these  were  early  found 
too  easy  of  solution.  Figures  and  other  characters  were  used  as  letters,  and 
with  them  ranges  of  numerals  were  combined  as  the  representatives  of  sylla- 
bles, parts  of  words,  words  themselves,  and  complete  phrases.  Under  this 
head  must  be  placed  the  despatches  of  Giovanni  Micheli,  the  Venetian  am- 
bassador to  England  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary, — documents  which  have 
only  of  late  years  l>een  deciphered.  Many  of  the  private  letters  and  papers 
from  the  pen  of  Charles  I.  and  his  queen,  who  were  adepts  in  the  use  of 
ciphers,  aie  of  the  same  description.  A  favorite  system  of  that  monarch,  used 
by  him  during  the  year  [646,  was  made  up  of  an  alphal>et  of  twenty-four 
lellets,  which  were  represented  by  four  simple  strokes,  varied  in  length,  slope, 
and  position.  An  interest  attaches  to  this  cipher  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
employed  in  the  well-known  letter  addressed  by  the  kitig  to  the  Earl  of  Gla- 
morgan, in  which  the  former  made  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland.  Much  of  Charles's  cipher  correspondence  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Roundheads  at  N»scby,  and  Dr.  John  Watlis,  the  famous  mathematician,  was 
employed  to  decipher  it. 

But  it  was  with  the  Revolution  of  1688  that  the  art  of  cipher-writing  was 
developed  along  the  lines  which  have  brought  it  to  its  present  state  of  perfec- 

Afler  the  expulsion  of  James  II.,  the  Jacobites  racked  their  brains  inces- 
santly in  contriving  the  means  of  secret  cotnmunicatiini.  They  resorted  to 
sympathetic  inks,  by  the  use  of  which  the  real  writing  remained  invisible, 
while  a  complex  cipher,  wiitten  between  the  lines  in  black  ink,  but  which  had 
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really  no  ■igntfication,  was  m&de  use  of  to  perplex  the  deciplierers.  It  was  a 
device  of  this  desciiptiun  that  was  made  use  of  by  Mary  of  Mudena,  in  be- 
half of  James,  in  1690,  when  she  despatched  her  treasonable  papers  sewn  up 
in  the  buttons  of  her  two  spies,  Fuller  and  Crone.  Fuller,  a  traitor  to  the 
Jacobites,  carried  his  letters  at  once  to  William  at  Kensington.  Ostensibly 
they  contained  nothing  of  imporlaiice  ;  but  on  the  application  of  a  testing 
liquid,  words  uf  the  gravest  import  became  legible.  Crone  was  sought  out, 
arrested,  tried,  and  condemned  to  death.  He  only  saved  hia  life  by  a  confes- 
sion which  hiculpated  tlie  guilty  parties. 

Another  device  was  thai  of  writing  in  parables.  This  was  playing  the  game 
of  treason  at  a  cheap  rate ;  because,  though  the  purport  of  such  letters  might 
be  easily  guessed,  the  crime  of  the  writer  remained  incapable  of  legal  proof. 
Macaulay,  In  his  History,  gives  some  samples  of  this  kind  of  correspondence. 
One  of  the  letters,  couched  in  the  "  cant  of  the  law,"  ran  thus : 

Tbcre  ii  hope  Itiat  Mr.  Jackson  will  soon  recover  his  estale.    The  new  landlord  is  a  hard 

IS  ij"  ihe  besi  counsel  were  in  Mr.  jaclaon's  favor.     All  Ihal  was  necessary 
J  tiimseir  appear  Id  Weslmlnster  Hall.    The  final  hearing  ought  lo  bcbefure 
me  Close  of  Easter  Term. 

The  real  significance  of  this  is  too  obvious  to  escape  recognition  by  the 
simplest  reader;  yet  it  is  not  actionable  in  law.  Mr.  Jackson,  of  course,  is 
James  II. ;  his  estate  is  Ihe  kingdom  ;  the  new  landlord  is  William  ;  Ihe  free- 
holders are  the  men  of  property,  and  so  00,  the  whole  being  an  invitation  to 
Tames  to  make  a  descent  011  the  coast  with  a  French  army  ("  a  little  matter") 
before  the  end  of  Easter. 

Another  device  of  that  time  was  one  which  confined  the  signification  of 
a  missive  10  certain  letters,  which  could  be  discovered  only  by  the  person 
who  had  the  key.  Thus,  if  it  was  retjuired  to  inform  a  prisoner  that  his  ac- 
complice, on  being  tried  in  court,  had  not  betrayed  him,  it  might  be  done  by 
Ihe  following  lines,  inserted  as  the  second  or  thir^  paragraph,  according  to 
agreement  beforehand  ; 

I  have  Ihii  time  for  a  few  words.  Rejoicing  that  you  are  so  well  treated.  I  hope  to  hear 
diatyou  are  better.  Can  you  not  write  soon!  even  a  word  will  be  welcome  to  your  poor  wife 
So  soon  as  I  hear  from  you  I  ahall  communicate  with  your  friends.     If  Sarah  comes  lo  Lon- 

litlle  news,  though  much  is  stirring ;  but  I  live  much  secluded.  If  Harry  were  here,  he  I 
warrant,  would  know  all,    Venn  came  last  night,  and  desired  to  be  remembered  to  you ;  if 

The  secret  information  contained  in  Ihe  above  paragraph  is  far  more  secure 
from  discovery  than  anything  written  in  cipher.  The  governor  of  the  jail, 
who  had  read  il,  would  in  most  cases  unhesitatingly  pass  il  to  his  prisoner 
without  suspicion  ;  but  the  prisoner,  who  knew  the  key,  would  also  in  a  few 
minuies  know,  by  simply  reading  and  putting  together  every  third  leller  after 
astop,  that  his  accomplice,  ^t'w.r./ai^n^^f'^f  on  his  trial  that  could  impli- 
cate him, — a  piece  of  information  which  the  governor  ot  tlie  jail  would,  in  case 
of  treason,  be  the  last  person  to  impart. 

Then  came  the  invention  of  the  cipher,  which  its  originators  proudly  termed 
the  ehifre  indiekiffra^t.—lVe  indecipherable  cipher.  It  was 
the  prmciple  of  substituting  one  letter  of  the  alphabet  by  a  __.  __  .  _., 
element  was  introduced  in  the  shape  of  a  key-word  that  was  known  only  to 
the  sender  and  the  recipient.  When  the  latter  receive!  the  message  he 
wrote  the  key-word  over  the  ciphers,  aud  thus  introduced  new  and  bewildering 
complications. 

But  as  the  improvement  in  armor  plates  always  led  to  new  improvements  in 
guns,  so  the  crypt ographical  armor  invariablv  met  with  more  and  more  highly 
perfected  ordnance  lo  riddle  it.    The  indecii>he table  cipher  was  deciphered  as 
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g  rd  mirwy  nx  Xnhp  mfaj  y. 

btssty  Xnashj  n: 

ofsjx; 

t  nk  ymf  ywij  htiij  nx  siy 

g)  .ukyji  yl  yinj 

glyyir. 

H  d>i  wjrjrgfw  izw  htins'x 
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its  predecessors  had  been.  No  matter  how  complex  the  literary  puzile  con- 
trived, men  could  be  found  who  were  always  ready  and  able  to  translate  it 
into  decipherable  language.  The  most  notable  instance  of  this  great  fact 
occurred  in  America  during  the  Presidential  muddle  of  1876.  Cipher  mes- 
sages transmitted  by  Mr.  Tilden's  agents  to  the  disputed  Stale  of  Oregon  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  Mr.  John  G-  R.  Hassard  set  him- 
self to  master  the  problem.  He  disou'ered  that  the  messages  contained 
overtures  of  bribery  and  corruption.  The  Triburtt  published  the  explanation, 
and  though  the  messages  could  not  be  traced  directly  to  Mr.  Tilden,  but  only 
to  his  nephew,  Mr.  Pehon,  their  result  v«as  to  reduce  Mr,  Tilden  himself  to  a 
cipher. 

Another  evidence  of  the  dangers  of  cipher -writing  is  found  in  the  Agony 
column  of  the  Londo.i  Tittles.  Ingenious  spoil-sports,  or  parties  having  some 
personal  interest  at  stake,  are  continually  employing  their  leisure  time  in  dis- 
covering the  best-laid  plans  and  in  making  them  go  agley. 

To  take  a  single  instance  :  On  February  1 1,  1853,  the  following  mad-looking 

"  '  It  appeared  in  the  Times: 

iji  yt  kwfrj  ft  jcugfitynts  Kwt  dtigiy 
nwxy  uwlutxnynls:  ymnspikny. 
e  the  key  is  discovered,  and  the 
key  is  very  simple.  Indeed,  it  is  only  the  old  system  of  Cxsar,  substituting/ 
for  a,  g  for  b,  and  so  on  m  sequence.  That  the  key  was  found  by  an  interested 
third  party  is  evidenced  by  the  following  advertisement  which  appeared  three 
days  later  in  the  same  column  ; 

Cenerentola.  Until  my  heart  is  sick  have  1  tried  10  frame  an  eiplanatjon  for  you,  but 
cannot.  Silence  is  satesi.  if  the  true  cause  ti  not  suspected :  if  it  is.  all  slorjet  will  be  sifted 
to  the  ballom.     Do  you  remember  our  cousiu'i  first  proposiliont    Think  of  it.    N  pstt>  Dti. 

Now,  this  is  simply  a  full  translation  of  the  first  advertisement  (correcting 
obvious  printers'  errors),  and  the  cryptogram  at  the  close,  unlocked  liy  the 
same  key,  reveals  "  I  kiiow  you."  A  bomb-shell  in  the  camp  this  must  nave 
proved!  The  originals  were  silenced  forever,  so  far  as  the  Times  column 
goes,  though  the  curtain  is  not  rung  down  there  until  the  third  party  has  this 
final  shot,  February  19; 

CBHERENT01.A.  What  nonsense  !  Your  cousin's  proposition  is  absurd.  I  have  given  an 
explanation, — the  true  one,~whii:h  has  peifecily  satisfied  both  panics,— a  thing  whidi  tilence 
oevei  could  have  effected.     So  no  more  such  absurdity. 

Ciphers  have  their  humors,  as  have  all  other  lines  of  human  effort  A 
famous  example  was  the  mystification  practised  by  George  Canning  in  1826 
upon  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  English  minister  to  King  William  I.  of  Holland.  Can- 
ning was  then  Premier,  A  treaty  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain  was  pend- 
ing. Sir  Charles  received  a  despatch  one  day  at  the  Foreign  Office  while  he 
was  with  the  king  and  the  Dutch  minister  Falk.  He  begged  leave  to  open  it. 
Leave  was  immediately  granted,  but  he  found  that  the  letter  was  in  cipher.  As 
he  had  not  the  key  with  him,  he  could  do  nothing  else  than  ask  permission  to 
retire.     Going  home,  he  made  out  the  despatch  as  follows  : 

(A  a/her.)  SK'ABATH,  SELItEI.  AHD  CONFinENl-.AI.. 

Foreign  OrriCB,  January  31,  i8>& 

'in  mailers  of  commerce,  the  fault  of  the  Dutch 

WiiheQulud™nl^e''ilieV'|!^»cra""ment, 

So  we'JIdap  on  Dutch  boiioma  just  twenty  pucent. 
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I  have  DO  other  commands  ham  His  Maj<^sty  lo  convey  to  Your  Excelltacy  10-day.  I  am 
wlih  great  Iruih  and  reapect,  sir.  Your  Elxcellency's  most  obedient  humble  servant 

(Signed)  GsuHCB  Canhinc. 

H.  E.  the  Rt.  HoD'ble  Sir  Charter  Bagol.  G.C  B.,  The  Hague. 

Utterly  unable  to  make  out  what  this  could  possibly  mean,  poor  Sir  Charles 
Bagot  and  his  secretary  of  legation  worried  over  it  for  dajis,  and  got  into  a 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Canning,  who  calmly  refused  to  give  them  any  light, 
until  in  a  happy  moment  it  dawned  upon  Sir  Charles  that  the  liveliest  of  Pre- 
miers had  tossed  off  a  grave  piece  of  fiscal  diplomacy  into  facile  verse  of  the 
sort  which  had  made  the  "  A  nti- Jacobin"  famous. 

But  the  greatest  of  all  jokes,  great  because  so  sublimely  unconscious,  is  the 
"Great  Cryptogram"  which  Ignatius  Donnelly  claimed  to  have  discovered  in 
the  works  of  Shakespeare,  proving  that  Shakespeare  did  not  write  Shake- 
speare, and  that  the  real  author  had  laboriously  woven  into  the  text,  through 
a  complicated  cipher,  the  true  facts  of  the  case  in  good  iiineleenlh-eentury 
English  modified  by  a  sufficient  sprinkling  of  recent  Americanisms. 

The  game  was  much  like  that  which  used  to  be  played  with  the  number  of 
the  Beast,  of  which  Macaulay  said,  "  If  I  leave  out  T  in  Thomas,  B  in  Bab- 
ington,  and  M  in  Macaulay,  and  then  spell  my  name  in  Arabic,  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  I  can  prove  myself  conclusively  to  be  the  Beast."  It 
finds  another  parallel  in  the  fifth  fit  of  the  "  Hunting  of  the  Snark,"  where  the 
Butcher,  even  before  Mr.  Donnelly  had  published  his  book,  described  to  the 
Beaver  the  chief  features  of  the  Donnelly  system  in  the  following  lines : 
Taking  Three  as  the  subject  to  reason  about,— 
We  add  Seven  and  Ten,  and  then  muhiply  out 


By  Nine  Hundred  and  Ninety  and  Two, 
Then  subtract  Seventeen,  and  the  answer  must  be 

Among  the  many  good  skits  to  which  "The  Great  Cryptogram"  gave  rise 
the  best  was  produced  by  J.  G.  Pyle,  author  of  a  pamphlet  called  "The  Little 
Cryptc^am,"  who,  by  the  application  of  Donnelly's  own  system,  discovered 
in  the  play  of  "  Hamlet"  the  following  prophetic  words  : 

Don  nil!  he,  the  author,  politician,  and  mountebank,  will  work  out  the  secret  of  this  play. 

To  conclude.     Here  is  a  puzzle  which  was  inscribed  over  the  tables  of  the 

Decalogue  in  a  country  church  and  is  said  to  have  remained  undiscovered  for 

two  hundred  years.      But  any  reader,  who  feels  that  he  can   conscientiously 

expend  time  on  such  an  object,  may  solve  it  at  his  leisure.     It  runs  thus ; 

Prs  vryprfctmnvrkplhsprcptstn. 

We  will  only  drop  the  friendly  hint  that  a  vowel,  and  the  same  vowel  in 
every  case,  is  to  be  inserted  between  every  consonant. 

ClTCumatancea  over  ^rhich  I  have  no  control.  Accm  ding  to  George 
Augustus  Sala  ("  Echoes  of  the  Week,"  London  Illustrated  JViws,  August  23, 
1884),  this  phrase,  "one  of  the  most  familiar  in  modern  English,"  was  first 
used  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  "  with  reference  to  some  business  complica- 
tions in  which  his  son  was  mixed  up,  about  1839  or  1840 ;  '  F  M,  the  Duke 

of  Wellington  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr. .  and  declines  to  interfere 

in  drcumstances  over  which   he  has  no  control.'"     Charles   Dickens  gave 
greater  currency  to  the  expression  by  putting  it  into  the  mouth  of  Wilkins 
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Mrcawber :  "  Circumstances  beyond  my  individual  control  have,  for  a  consid- 
erable time,  effected  a  severance  of  that  inlimaey,"  ttc.—David  Copferjitid, 
ch.  XX.  (1849). 

Citizen  of  the  world, — i.e.,  a  cosmopolite,  one  who  says  with  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  "  My  country  is  the  world ;  my  countrymen  are  mankind." 
The  term,  which  Goldsmith  has  taken  as  the  title  of  a  famous  series  of  papers 
feigned  to  be  written  by  311  imaginary  traveller  of  cosmopolitan  views,  dates 
l»ck  to  Socrates,  who  claimed  that  "  he  was  not  an  Athenian  or  a  Greek,  but 
a  citiien  of  the  world"  (PLUTARCH ;  On  Banishment).  Diogenes  Laertius 
attributes  the  same  phrase  to  his  namesake  Diogenes.  Thomas  Paine,  In 
"Rights  of  Man,"  chap.  v„  aniicipaied  Garrison's  phrase.  "My country,"  he 
says,  "is  the  world,  and  my  religion  is  to  do  good."  The  history  of  man 
shows  the  gradual  evolution  of  society  from  the  family  to  the  tribe,  the  tribe 
to  the  city,  the  city  to  the  nation,  and  with  the  growth  of  man's  sympathies 
and  intellectual  range  he  may  eventually  realize  the  dream  of  Tennyson  : 

For  I  dipt  into  the  Future,  far  as  human  eye  could  see, 

Saw  the  VisioD  of  the  world,  and  aJI  ihe  wonder  thai  would  be  ; 

Till  the  war-drum  throbbed  no  longer,  and  the  battle-flags  were  furled 
Id  the  FatUament  of  man,  the  Federation  of  the  world. 

Lackslty  Hall. 

Clvia  Romanus  sum  (L.,  "  I  am  a  Roman  citizen").  The  proud  boast  of 
the  enfranchised  citizens  of  Rome.  Caracalla  in  a.d.  213  destroyed  its  s|>ecial 
meaning  by  extending  the  privileges  of  cittzeJiship  to  all  the  subjects  of  Rome. 
There  is  a  famous  passage  in  Cicero's  sixth  oration  against  Verres,  where  he 
instances  the  case  of  Publius  Gavius,  whom  Verres  had  caused  to  be  beaten 
with  rods  in  the  forum  of  Messina :  "  No  groan  was  heard,  no  cry  amid  all  hit 
pain  and  between  the  sound  of  the  blows, except  the  words,  'I  am  a  Roman 
citizen.' "  A  memorable  application  of  the  phrase  in  modern  times  was  made 
by  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  House  of  Commons,  June  25,  1S50.  The  foreign 
policy  of  Lord  John  Russell's  administration  was  under  discussion.  Palmer- 
ston, then  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  upheld  that  policy,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  the  protection  afforded  to  British  subjects  abroad,  and  challenged  the 
verdict  of  tlie  House  on  the  question  "whether,  as  the  Roman  in  days  of  old 
held  himself  free  from  indignity  when  he  could  say,  Civis  Romanus  mm,  so 
also  a  lirilish  subject,  in  whatever  land  he  may  be,  shall  feel  confident  that 
the  watchful  eye  and  strong  arm  of  England  will  protect  him  against  injustice 
and  wrong." 

Claimants,  Literary.    Every  now  and  then  the  world  is  entertained  or 

perplexed  by  a  controversy  over  the  authorship  of  some  literary  performance. 
It  may  be  a  sincle  poem  or  a  novel  that  has  shot  into  prominence  and  is 
fought  ftir  by  a  dozen  claimants  in  the  present,  or  it  may  be  a  great  literary 
reputation  of  the  past  that  is  assailed  by  hardy  explorers  who  imagine  they 
have  discovered  that  the  owner  of  that  re]>utation  was  an  impostor  ot  even  a 
myth.  Homer  has  been  assailed  as  a  myth,  Shakespeare  as  an  impostor. 
But  the  controversies  on  these  two  subjects  are  too  well  known  to  need  more 
than  the  merest  reference.  One  cannot  even  do  more  than  call  passing  atten- 
tion to  the  very  clever  skits  in  which,  by  reasoning  closely  analogous  to  that  of 
the  Baconists,  Swinburne  proved  that  Darwin  was  the  real  aulTiOT  of  Tenny- 
son's poems,  and  an  anonymous  contributor  to  Blackwood's  Afagoiitt*  demuu- 
strated  that  Herbert  Spencer  wrote  the  novels  attributed  to  Dickens. 

In  the  year  1856  a  now-forgotten  controversy  on  the  origin  of  the  Waverley 
Novels  occupied  Ihe  attention  of  the  literary  world.  A  cetuin  Mr.  William 
John  Fiti- Patrick  contributed  to  Nabs  and  Queries,  and  afterwards  republished 
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in  pamphlet  form,  a  labored  attempt  to  prove  that  not  Sir  Walter  Scott  but 
his  brother  Thomas  (assisted  by  Mrs.  Thomas)  was  the  author  of  the  major 
part  of  them,  and  that  Walter's   task   had  been  mainly  to   lick   them   into 

He  based  his  theory  on  the  following  facts.  That  the  rapidity  with  which 
these  novels  were  issued  from  the  press,  especially  taken  in  connection  with 
the  fact  that  Sir  Walter  was  contemporaneously  engaged  in  other  literary 
work,  is  destructive  of  the  hypothesis  that  they  were  written  by  Scott  alone  1 
that  "  Guy  Mannering,"  for  example,  could  never  have  been  written,  though 
it  might  have  been  transcribed,  in  a  fortnight ;  that  Thomas's  comrades  in  the 
army  (he  was  paymaster  of  the  Seventieth  Regiment,  then  stationed  in  Canada) 
agreed  that  they  had  often  seen  the  writing-desks  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Scott  littered  with  manuscripts  of  their  own  composition  ;  that  the  minds  of 
both  were  stored  with  old  Scotch  traditions,  anecdotes,  and  historical  remi- 
niscences ;  and  that  the  Quebec  Herald  o{  ]<i\y  15,  1820,  published  selections 
from  the  correspondence  of  a  literary  gentleman  in  Canada  (unnamed),  among 
which  appeared  the  following  paragraph  :  "With  respect  to  these  new  publi- 
cations, 'Rob  Roy,'  etc.,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  I  believe  them  to  be 
the  production  of  the  Scotts.  I  say  the  Scotts,  because  Mr.  Thoma>  Scott 
(who  wrote  the  principal  part  of  them)  was  often  assisted  by  Mrs.  Scott ;  and 
the  works  were  generally  revised  by  his  brother  Walter  befure  going  to  press. 
'The  Antiquary'  I  can  answer  for  particularly,  because  Mr.  Thomas  Scott 
told  me  himself  that  he  wrote  it,  a  very  few  days  after  it  appeared  in  this 
country,"  To  tell  the  truth,  the  case  was  flimsy  enough.  But  William  John 
backed  it  up  by  referring  (he  reader  to  the  following  passage  in  a  letter  from 
Sir  Waller  Scott  to  his  brother,  written  during  the  autumn  of  1S14 : 


not  be  quite  ttuown  away  You  have  more  fun  and  descriptive  talent  than  most  people: 
and  all  that  you  want — I'.r.,  the  mere  practice  of  composition— 1  caa  supply,  or  the  devil's  in  it. 
Keep  this  matter  a  dead  secret. 

But,  after  all,  the  evidence  of  the  letter  amounts  to  this:  that  Sir  Walter 
had  pressed  his  brother  to  write  a  novel.  Indeed,  he  says  as  much  in  the 
general  preface  to  his  works,  where  he  takes  note  of  this  very  rumor  "as- 
cribing a  great  part,  or  the  whole,  of  these  novels  to  the  late  Thomas  Scott," 
characterizes  it  as  one  that  was  as  unfounded  as  various  other  rumors,  yet 
which  "had,  nevertheless,  some  alliance  to  probability,  and  indeed  might 
have  proved  in  some  degree  true."  He  then  tells  how  he  proposed  that  his 
brother  should  write  a  novel,  and  how  the  latter  had  even  sent  him  a  sketch 
of  the  plot,  but  had  been  forced  by  ill  health  to  abandon  the  enterprise. 
"He  never,  I  believe,  wrote  a  single  line  of  the  projected  work." 

This  statement  ought  to  be  conclusive.  Indeed,  the  world  has  accepted  it 
as  such.  Mr.  William  John  Fitz- Patrick's  attempt  to  calumniate  the  memory 
of  one  of  the  most  frank  and  genuine  men  who  ever  breathed  proved  a  nine 
day*'  wonder,  and  was  forgotten  in  a  fortnight. 

A  preposterous  claim  was  made  by  George  Cruikshank  that  he  was  the  real 
originator  of  "Oliver  Twist,"  that  he  had  worked  out  the  main  plot  in  a  series 
of  etchings,  and  that  Dickens  had  illustrated  him,  and  not  he  Dickens.  Thi* 
■torv  first  appeared  in  print  in  R.  Shellon  Mackenzie's  "  Life  of  Dickens,"  a 
catchpenny  work  published  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  alluded  to  in  the  first 
volume  of  Forster'g  biography  as  "a  wonderful  story  originally  |ironiuig.ucd 
■n  America  with  a  minute  conscientiousness  and  particularity  of  detail  that 
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might  have  raised  the  reputation  of  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite.  .  .  The  dis- 
tinguished artisi  whom  it  cahimiiiates  by  falhering  its  invention  upon  him, 
either  not  conscious  of  it  or  not  earing  to  defend  himself,  has  been  lefi  unde- 
fended from  ihe  slander."  Then  Criiikshank  rose  in  his  wrath,  and  came  to 
the  defence  of  Dr.  Mackenzie  in  a  letter  to  the  London  Timn,  avowing  that 
ever  since  the  publication  of  "  Ohver  Twist."  and  even  when  it  was  in  progreH, 
he  had,  in  private  society  when  conversing  upon  such  matters,  always  explained 
that  the  original  ideas  and  characters  emanated  from  him.  Yet,  after  all,  his 
whole  statement  was  simply  that  he  had  described  the  character  of  Fagin  to 
Dickens,  who  took  It  up  and  made  what  we  see  of  it.  But  the  whole  merit  of 
the  character,  no  matter  where  the  hint  was  received,  depends  upon  Ihe  way  in 
which  it  was  made  lo  move,  and  talk,  and  act,  by  the  novelist  It  is  not  the 
mere  outline,  which  would  have  dune  equally  well  in  any  hands,  but  the  hlliiig 
up  of  the  outline,  which  gives  to  it  all  that  is  really  interesting.  The  theme 
might  have  been  treated  by  a  hundred  different  writers,  and  the  result  would 
have  varied  in  merit  from  the  merest  lay  figure  up  to  the  most  complete  and 
admirable  embodiment  of  genius.  But,  in  fact,  the  excellent  Cruikshauk 
allowed  his  vanity  to  urge  him  into  all  sorts  of  harmless  absurdities.  In  "A 
Popgun  fired  off  by  George  Cruikshank,"  he  even  insisted  that  he  had  origi- 
nated the  pallern  of  a  military  bat  worn  by  the  Russian  soldiers.  Having 
described  his  own  model,  he  adds,  "The  Russian  soldiers,  I  find,  wear  a  hat 
something  of  this  shape  now ;  and  no  doubt  they  saw  my  pattern  and  stole 
my  idea." 

A  more  plausible  claim  to  the  real  authorship  of  Dumas's  most  famous 
works,  including  " Monte -Crislo"  and  "The  Three  Guardsmen,"  was  put 
forward  by  one  M.  Augusle  Maquet,  who  was  avowedly  one  of  Dumas's  assist- 
ants, and  undoubtedly  had  a  share  in  their  composition.  But,  like  the  other 
assistants,  he  simply  worked  under  the  direction  of  the  creative  and  governing 
mind.  When  any  of  these  underlings  attempted  original  work  they  produced 
only  the  most  mediocre  of  novels.  It  is  monstrous  to  pretend  that  men  dull 
in  their  own  works,  and  brilliant  only  in  his,  have  a  right  to  share  in  the  fame 
of  the  great  story-teller,  however  much  they  may  have  helped  him  or  con- 
tributed to  his  success.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  deprivation  of  ail  personal 
honor  or  reward  should  have  inspired  or  elevated  genius  which  slackened  its 
wings  at  once  when  the  question  became  per.sonal.  But  this  question  is  con- 
sidered more  at  length  under  the  head  of  Collaboration. 

While  the  "Scenes  of  Clerical  Life"  were  passing  through  Blackaood's 
Magazine  and  drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  "  George  Eliot''  a  new 
genius  had  arisen,  the  inhabitants  of  Nuneaton  and  its  neighborhood  were 
perplexed  and  astonished  to  find  unmistakable  portraits  of  their  own  town- 
people  in  Amos  Barton,  in  Mr.  Pilgrim,  and  in  other  characters.  Clearly,  none 
but  a  native  could  have  hit  off  these  likenesses.  A  table-rapper,  being  appealed 
to,  spelt  out  the  name  of  the  great  unknown  as  Liggers.  There  was  no  Liggers 
in  the  town,  but  there  was  a  Liggins,  a  broken-down  gentleman  of  some  small 
literary  pretensions.  Though  at  first  he  was  somewhat  coy,  be  did  not  reject 
the  honors  thrust  upon  him.  At  last  he  boldly  accepted  them.  With  the 
appearance  of  "  Adam  Bede"  his  fame  waxed  greater  than  ever.  A  deputation 
of  dissenting  parsons  went  out  to  see  him,  and  found  him  washing  his  slop- 
basin  at  the  pump.  To  explain  his  iiidigent  circumstances  in  the  very  hour 
of  his  prosperity,  he  declared  that  he  got  no  profit  out  of  his  works,  but  freely 
gave  them  to  Blackwood.  This  was  voted  a  shame.  He  was  lioniied  in  the 
town,  f 6 ted  at  parlies;  a  subscription  was  started  for  hiin.  Then  the  real 
George  Eliot  deemed  it  was  time  to  interfere,  and  sent  a  letter  to  the  Timtt 
denying  Mr.  Liggins'sauthorship,  But  it  was  some  time  before  Ihe  myth  was 
killed.    There  are  several  references  to  Mr.  Liggins  in  George  Eliot's  Ufe 
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by  Cross.     Here  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  the  more  so  that  it  refers  to  a 

■ubject  we  have  already  broached  :  "I  dare  say  some  'investigator' of  the 
Bracebriilge  order  will  arise  after  I  am  dead  and  revive  the  story,  and  perhaps 
posterity  will  believe  in  Liggins.  Why  not  ?  A  man  a  little  while  ago  wrote 
a  pamphlet  to  prove  that  the  Waverley  Novels  were  chiefly  written,  not  by 
Walter  Scott,  but  by  Thomas  Scott  and  his  wife  Elizabeth,— the  main  evi- 
dence being  that  several  people  thought  Thomas  cleverer  than  Walter,  and 
that  in  the  list  of  the  Canadian  regiment  of  Scots  to  which  Thomas  belonged 
many  of  the  names  of  the  Waverley  Novels  occurred, — among  the  rest  Monk, 
— and  in  '  Woodstock'  there  is  a  General  Monk  /" 

A  more  successful  impersonator,  because  she  remained  undiscovered  until 
her  death  by  the  neighborhood  on  which  she  had  imposed,  was  a  certain  Mrs. 
S.  S,  Harris  (auspicious  name !),  who  in  1875  established  herself  in  the  little 
town  of  Hudson,  Wisconsin.  She  claimed  to  have  come  from  New  Vork,  and 
to  be  the  Mrs.  Sidney  Harris  who  had  written  "  Rutledge,"  "  Sutherlands,"  and 
other  novels.  She  was  very  eccentric,  affected  sporting  tastes,  and  liked  to 
drive  fast  horses;  but  these  traits  were  probably  looked  upon  as  the  natural 
accompaniments  of  genius,  and  she  easily  established  for  herself  a  good  social 
standing,  and  in  fact  was  lionized  as  a  literary  celebrity.  One  day  when 
out  driving  with  some  friends  she  suddenly  died  of  he  art -disease,  and  the 
publication  of  her  obituary  in  the  local  paper  exposed  the  fraud. 

The  would-be  filchers  of  others'  laurels  seem,  indeed,  to  flourish  apace  in 
America,  Whenever  a  new  poem  achieves  any  great  popularity  in  this 
country  it  raises  a  host  of  claimants,  especially  If  it  be  published  anony- 
mously. Mrs.  Akers  Allen's  "  Rock  me  to  Sleep,  Mother,"  William  Allen 
Butler's  "Nothing  lo  Wear,"  Dr.  Muhlenberg's  "I  would  not  Live  Alway," 
J.  L.  McCreery's  "There  is  no  Death,"  Will  Carieton's  "Betsey  and  I  arc 
out,"  Homer  Greene's  "  What  my  Lover  said,"  and  J.  W  Watson's  "  Beauti- 
ful Snow,"  have  all  been  the  subjects  of  fierce  controversy.  The  last-named 
was  fought  for,  either  in  person  or  vicariously,  by  a  dozen  people.  The  friends 
or  admirers  of  Elizabeth  Akers  Allen,  Dora  Thorne,  and  Henry  Faxon  per- 
sistently  brought  forward  their  names  as  claimants,  in  spile  of  their  equal 
persistence  in  denial.  Nay,  an  unknown  dead  woman,  evidently  a  suicide, 
whose  body  was  found  in  the  Ohio  River  with  a  copy  of  the  poem  printed  but 
unsigned  upon  her  person,  was  promptly  baptized  "  The  Beautiful  Floater  in 
the  Ohio"  and  heralded  throughout  the  country  as  the  real  author  of  "  Beau- 
tiful Snow."  Of  the  active  claimants  the  most  energetic  and  irrepressible  was 
one  Richard  H.  Chandler,  whose  story  ran  that  Mr.  Watson  had  filched  the 
poem  from  him  in  revenge  for  a  practical  joke,  and  had  published  it  in  f/.ir- 
fer's  Weekly.  (It  did,  in  fact,  make  its  first  known  appearance  in  that  paper 
on  November  8,  1858.)  He  naively  added  that  the  reason  he  had  never  pub- 
lished any  other  poem  akin  to  "  Beautiful  Snow"  was  because  "  the  publishers 
sent  'em  all  back  to  him."  A  certain  William  Allen  Silloway  insisted  that  he 
had  published  the  poem  in  a  New  England  journal  four  years  prior  to  its 
appearance  in  Harper's  Weekly,  but  that  the  files  of  that  paper  were  inacces- 
sible. He  had  been  inspired  to  its  composition  by  the  degradation  through 
drink  of  his  wife,  who  was  "  a  niece  of  Millard  Fillmore,"  and  who  was  found 
dead  by  a  policeman  in  a  snow-drift  in  Leonard  Street  in  the  winter  of  18J4. 

Wilbam  Cullen  Bryant,  who  made  a  careful  examination  into  all  the  evidence 
attainable,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Watson  was  the  true  author,  and 
the  world  has  generally  abided  by  his  verdict, 

The  most  eager  of  the  claimants  who  disputed  with  Mrs.  Allen  the  author- 
ship of  "Rock  me  to  Sleep,  Mother,"  was  one  Alexander  M.  W  Ball.  His 
pretensions  were  summed  up  in  a  pamphlet,  nominally  written  by  O.  W 
Morse,  of  Cherry  Valley,  New  York,  which  was  published  in  1867.    The 
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pamphlet  was  reviewed  with  much  humor  by  W.  D.  Howelli  in  the  AtianUt 
for  August  of  that  year  : 

"  It  appears  from  this  and  other  sources,"  aays  the  reviewer,  "  that  Mr,  Ball 
is  a  person  of  independent  property,  and  a  member  o(  the  New  Jer«cy  Legia- 
lature,  who  has  written  a  great  quantity  of  verses  first  and  last,  but  has  become 
all  liut  'proverbial'  in  his  native  State  for  his  carelessness  of  his  own  poetry: 
so  that  we  suppose  people  say  there  of  a  negligent  parent,  '  His  children  are 
as  unkempt  as  the  Hon.  Alexander  M.  W.  Ball's  poems,'  or  of  a  heartless 
husband,  '  His  wife  is  about  as  well  provided  for  as  Mr.  Ball's  muse."  Still, 
Mr.  Ball  is  not  altogether  lost  (o  natural  feeling,  and  he  has  not  thrown  away 
all  his  poetry,  but  has  even  so  far  shown  himself  alive  to  its  claims  upon  him 
as  to  read  it  now  and  (hen  to  friends,  who  have  keenly  reproached  him  with 
his  indifference  to  fame.  To  such  accidents  we  owe  the  preservation  in  this 
pamphlet  of  several  Christmas  carols  and  other  lyrics,  tending  to  prove  that 
Mr.  Ball  could  have  written  '  Rock  me  to  Sleep'  if  he  had  wished,  and  the 
much  more  important  letters  declaring  that  he  did  write  it  and  that  the  sub- 
scribers of  the  letters  heard  him  read  it  nearly  three  years  before  its  publica- 
tion by  Mrs.  Akers.  .  .  We  do  not  think  that  the  writers  of  these  letters 
intend  deceit ;  but  we  know  the  rapture  with  which  people  listen  to  poets 
who  read  their  own  verses  aloud,  and  we  suspect  that  tliese  listeners  to  Mr. 
Uall  were  carried  too  far  away  by  their  feelings  ever  to  get  back  to  Iheir  bets. 
They  are  good  folks,  but  not  critical,  we  judge,  and  might  easily  mistake  Mr, 
Ball's  persistent  assertion  for  an  actual  recollection  of  their  own.  We  thitfk 
them  one  and  all  in  error,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  any  living  soul  heard 
Mr.  Ball  read  (he  dispoled  poem  before  i860,  for  two  reasons  :  Mrs.  Aken 
did  not  write  it  before  that  time,  and  Mr.  Ball  could  never  have  written  It 
after  any  number  of  trials.  The  verses  given  in  this  pamphlet  would 

invalidate  Mr.  Ball's  claim  to  the  authorship  of  Mrs.  Akers's  poem,  even  thougtt 
the  Seven  Sleepers  swore  that  he  rocked  them  to  sleep  with  it  in  the  time  of 
the  Decian  persecution." 

Clamear  de  Haro,  an  old  Norman  custom  which  still  survives  in  the 

English  island  of  Jersey.  Haro  is  held  to  be  the  abbreviation  of  the  words 
"  Ah  Rollo,"  and  the  custom  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Duke  Kollo 
of  Normandy,  who  gave  to  his  people  a  personal  appeal  to  himself  and  his 
successors  in  certain  cases  of  wrong.  William  the  Conqueror  brought  the 
custom  over  to  England.  To  this  day  in  Jersey  if  there  be  a  question  of  en- 
croachment on  the  rights  of  property,  the  injured  person  may  make  his  appeal 
on  the  spot  by  falling  on  his  knees  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  and  exclaim- 
ing, "Haro!  Haro  J  k  I'aide,  mon  prince,  on  me  fait  tort."  The  alleged 
trespassers  must  immediately  cease  and  await  the  judgment  of  the  court  If 
the  person  thus  appealing  is  found  to  have  lieen  in  the  wrong,  he  is  fined  by 
the  court  for  having  without  just  cause  called  on  Che  name  of  Rollo. 

A  nolable  case  of  this  Clamcur  de  Haro  occurred  in  Normandy  at  ihr  funmU  et  Willian 
the  Conqueror,  and  accounia  for  the  scene  so  graphically  told  t^  Mr.  Freemin,  ihcnib  he 
docs  not  connect  the  incident  with  the  peculiar  custom  or  right  of  appeal.  In  onlei  to  pro- 
vide a  lite  for  tbe  great  abbey  of  St.  Stephen  at  Caen,  the  Conqueror  had  taken  the  property 
of  several  persons,  one  ot  whom  ct.ni plained  that  he  had  not  been  compensated  for  his  iniH^ 
eat.  The  son  of  ittis  penon,  Aicelin,  observing  that  the  grave  of  Wiltiain  ms  dug  on  the 
very  spot  where  his  Other's  house  had  been  liiuaied,  went  baldly  into  the  aueraUy  collccied 
at  the  paYoforthe  funeral,  and,  making  his  appeal  10  Rollo,  foibade  further  proceediom  uulB 
his  claim  of  right  was  decided.  He  addresasd  the  company  In  these  words :  "  He  who  has 
oppressed  kingdoms  by  his  army  has  been  my  oppressor  also,  and  has  kept  me  under  1  coo- 
nnuai  fear  of  Seath.  Since  1  have  outlived  him  who  injured  me,  I  mean  not  to  acquit  him 
now  he  is  dead.  I'he  ground  wherein  you  arc  goiDg  10  lay  ibis  man  is  tnine  L  and  I  affirm 
(hat  none  may  m  future  bury  their  deacf  in  ground  which  belongs  to  another.  If  afier  he  ii 
gone  force  and  violence  are  still  used  to  dtiain  my  right  from  me,  I  appeal  to  RoHo,  tin 
founder  and  father  of  our  nation,  wtio,  tbough  dead.  1iv«   in  hie  Uvt.     I  take  ttlo^e  ta 
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Cleanlinass  is  next  to  godliness.  John  Wesley  seems  to  have  intro- 
duced this  phrase  to  literature.  In  his  sermon  on  "  Dress,"  and  again  in  his 
Journal  (February  12,  1773),  he  has  the  words,  "  Cleanliness  is  indeed  next  to 
godliness,"  in  quotation -marks.  Evidently  he  is  quoting  a  current  proverb. 
Long  before  Wesley,  Bacon  had  put  mucn  the  same  idea  into  other  words  : 
"  Cleanliness  of  body  was  ever  deemed  to  proceed  from  a  due  reverence  to 
God."  But  a  closer  parallel  is  found  slill  farther  back,  in  Aristotle  :  "  Clean- 
liness is  a  half  virtue  ;"  and  before  Aristotle,  in  the  Jewish  Talmud  :  "  The 
doctrines  of  religion  are  resolved  into  carefulness  ;  carefulness  into  vigorous- 
ness  ;  vigorousness  into  guiltlessness ;  guiltlessness  into  abstemiousness  ;  ab- 
stemiousness into  cleanliness;  cleanliness  into  godliness."  A  more  literal 
translation  would  substitute  "next  to"  for  "resolved  into,"  and  so  obtain  the 
exact  letter  with  only  slight  violation  of  the  spirit. 

The  passion  for  cleanliness  is  a  comparatively  recent  one  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.  In  times  as  near  to  the  present  as  Queen  Elizabeth's,  Spenser 
has  the  line, — 

Her  silver  feel,  fair  washed  against  the  day, 

Fatrit  Qutine,  Book  iv.,  Canlo  xi.,  v.  47 ; 

Le.,  for  a  special  day  of  rejoicing. 

We  may  all  devoutly  echo  Thackeray's  thanksgiving:  "Of  all  the  ad- 
vances towards  civilization  which  our  nation  has  made,  and  of  most  of  which 
Mr.  Macaulay  treats  so  eloquently  in  his  lately-published  History,  there  is 
none  which  ought  to  give  a  philanthropist  more  pleasure  than  to  remark  the 
^reat  and  increasing  demand  for  bath-tubs  at  the  ironmongers';  zinc  institu- 
tions, of  which  our  ancestors  had  a  lamentable  ignorance.  And  I  hope  that 
these  institutions  will  be  universal  in  our  country  before  long,  and  that  every 
decent  man  in  England  will  be  a  Companion  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order 
of  the  Bath." — Sketches  and  Travels  in  London. 

Cloud.  Svery  cloud  has  a  silver  lining, — a  familiar  proverb,  mean- 
ing that  the  worst  misfortunes  have  their  compensation  or  their  promise  of 
amelioration  in  the  future.  It  may  be  a  reminiscence  of  the  lines  (ZZI,  222) 
in  Milton's  "  Comus," — 

Was  I  deceived,  or  did  a  lable  cloud 
Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  io  the  nightT 

La  Rochefoucauld  says  (Maxim  49],  "  We  are  never  so  happy  or  so  un- 
happy as  we  think  ourselves." 

And  hope  is  btighteat  when  it  dawns  from  fears. 

Lady  o/llu  Lake,  Canto  iv..  Stanza  i. 

See  also  Darkest  Hour  before  the  Dawn. 

Clover,  Four-Leaved.  This  plant  derived  Its  significance  from  the  fact 
that  its  fiiur  leaves  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  Moreover,  its  com- 
parative rarity  and  its  very  abnormality  (if  one  may  so  express  it)  made  it  seem 
noteworthy  or  remarkable.  If  a  per.son  shall  wear  a  bit  of  this  plant  he  can 
detect  the  presence  of  evil  spirits.     It  also  brings  3  good  fortune. 

With  ■  four-leaved  clover,  *  double-leaved  aah,  and  a  gieen-iopped  leave  [rush]. 
You  may  go  before  the  queen'i  daughlar  wiihoui  uking  her  leave. 
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A  (a^-leaved  clover  enables  a  maid  to  see  her  future  lover.  The  ftmr- 
leaved  grass  (irue-love,  one-berry,  herb-paris,  or  leopard's  bane)  is  another 
mystical  cross.leaved  plant  concerning  which  much  might  be  said.  The 
quaint  St.  Andrew's  cross  \Aseyrum  crux-Andrea)  is  a  very  interesting  plant 
of  our  own  country,  with  cross-like  ftowers.  Strangely  enough,  it  appears  ta 
have  no  folk- lore  attached  to  it. 

Coals  of  fire.  The  expression,  to  heap  coals  of  fire  on  somebody's  head, 
meaiAing  to  return  good  for  evil,  is  an  Old  Testament  expression,  as  the  lat- 
ter is  a  New,  and  marks  the  difference  in  spirit  between  Old  and  New,  for  it 
flatters  the  immanent  vindictiveness  that  frequently  underlies  forgiveness  by 
suggesting  that  you  will  make  the  enemy  vastly  uncomfortable.  To  be  sure, 
the  phrase  occurs  in  Romans  xii.  20,  as  well  as  in  Proverbs  xxv.  21, 2Z,  but  in  the 
former  case  it  appears  as  a  quotation  from  the  Proverbs.  The  context,  which 
is  slightly  condensed  in  the  New  Testament  version,  appears  thus  in  the  Old : 
"  If  Ihine  enemy  be  hungry,  give  him  bread  to  eat ;  and  if  he  be  thirsty,  give 
him  water  to  drink :  for  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  bis  head,  and  the 
Lord  shall  reward  thee." 

If  to  foreive  be  heaping  coals  of  lire — 
As  God  has  spoken— on  the  heads  of  foes, 
Mine  should  be  a  volcano,  and  rise  higher- 
Thau  o'er  Ehe  Titans  t:njshed  Olympus  ro«e. 
Or  Alhos  soars,  or  blazing  Etna  ^lows ; 
True,  they  who  stung  were  creeping  things ;  but  what 
llian  serpents'  teeth  intlicts  with  deadlier  throes! 
Tbe  Lion  may  be  goaded  by  the  Gnat. 
Alia  sucks  the  Glumberer's  blood  ?    Tbe  Eagle  !— No,  the  Bat. 

According  to  a  note  in  Murray's  edition  of  the  "  Poetical  Works  of  l/xA 
Byron,"  this  stanza  was  originally  intended  to  go  between  stanzas  cxxxv.  and 
cxxxvl.  of  the  fourth  canto  of  "Childe  Harold."  It  was  suppressed  in  proof 
by  John  Wilson  Croker,  who  saw  the  book  through  the  press  and  may  have 
thought  the  stanza  blasphemous.  Evidently  Croker's  appetite  for  gnats  had 
been  ruined  by  a  bellyful  of  camels. 

Coat.    Cut  your  coat  according  to  your  cloth,— i.f.,  let  your  expen- 
diture be  proportioned  to  your  means.     An  old  English  proverb,  which  is 
probably  a  survival  from  the  old  sumptuary  laws.     One  of  its  earliest  appear- 
ances in  literature  is  in  Heywood's  "  Proverbs,"  ch.  ix  j 
Cut  my  coal  after  my  cloth. 

e  stretch  his  leg  according  to  his  coverlet;" 

o  the  arm  be  the  bloodletting." 
Cock  and  Bull  Story,  The  most  probable  explanation  of  this  term  aa 
applied  to  preposterous  tales  related  in  private  life  is  that  which  refers  it  to 
the  old  fables  in  which  cocks,  bulls,  and  other  animals  are  represented  as 
endowed  with  speech.  Matthew  Prior's  "Riddle  on  Beauty"  closes  with 
these  lines : 

Of  c^rk,  and  hullt.  and  flutes  and  fiddle*. 
Of  idlt  taUs  and  foolish  riddles. 

One  of  Cowper's  fables  commences  as  follows : 

I  shall  not  ask  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 
If  birdsconfabulueorno; 
'Ti»  dear  that  Ihey  wen:  always  able 
To  hold  diicouree  at  least  in  faili. 

Than  lo  interpret  by  the  letter 
A  Itery  ^  a  cock  and  bull 
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Cookada,  Tbs  Black  (a  siar-like  piece  of  black  leather,  usually  sur- 
mounted by  a  fan,  which  is  often  seen  on  Ihe  hats  of  liveried  servants),  nas 
unknown  in  Britain  until  the  accession  of  Ihe  house  of  Hanover,  and  was 
then  introduced  by  George  I.  from  his  German  dominions.  It  seems  to  be 
anderatood  that  the  right  to  use  it  belongs  to  naval  and  military  officers,  and 
the  holders  of  some  offices  of  dignity  under  the  crown,  such  as  pri<7  coun- 
cillors, officers  of  stale,  supreme  judges,  etc.  But  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
draw  the  line,  as  the  privilege  is  one  of  which  the  law  takes  no  cognizance. 
Naval  cockades  have  no  fan-shaped  appendage,  and  do  not  project  ^ove  the 
top  of  the  hat. 

Cocker,  According  to,  and  According  to  Gunter,  are  slang  expres- 
sions current  in  England  and  to  a  less  extent  in  America,  meaning  "according 
to  Ihe  best  authority  or  highest  standard."  Edward  Cocker,  who  died  about 
1675,  had  a  great  fjme  as  a  mathematician;  but  the  celebrated  "Cocker's 
Arithmetic"  was  a  forgery.  It  has  been  proved  that  Cocker  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  this  once  vastly  popular  text- book  which  was  published  in 
his  name.  Edmund  Gumer  (1581-1626)  was  a'so  a  noted  English  inalhema- 
tician.  He  invented  Gunter's  chain,  still  used  for  measuring  land  ;  Gunter's 
■cate  (called  by  mariners  "  the  Gunter"),  much  used  in  navigation ;  Gunter's 
line,  a  sort  of  mechanical  logarithmic  table,  a  quadrant,  etc. 

Cockles  of  the  heart,  a  colloquialism  found  in  such  expressions  as 
"that  win  warm  the  very  cockles  of  your  heart,"  and  supposed  to  have  taken 
its  rise  from  an  expressiiMi  made  use  of  by  Lower,  the  anatomist,  who  in  his 
"Tractatus  de  Corde"  (i^^t  refers  to  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  ventricles  as 
cochlta.  The  ventricles  of  the  heart,  therefore,  would  be  coehlea cordis,  which 
might  have  been  facetiously  Englished  into  "cockles  of  the  heart."  But  the 
derivation  is  very  dubious. 

Cockner,  a  common  sobriquet  for  a  native  of  London.  The  "New 
English  Dictionary"  is  at  great  pains  to  trace  the  history  of  this  word.  It 
quotesfromMinsheu's"  Doctor,"  published  in  1617,  the  memorable  "chestnut" 
on  the  subject :  "  The  tearme  came  first  out  of  this  tale ;  That  a  cittizen's  sonne 
riding  with  his  father  .  into  the  country  .  asked,  when  he  heard  a 
horse  neigh,  what  the  horse  did  ;  his  father  answered.  The  horse  doth  neigh  ; 
riding  farther,  he  heard  a  cocke  crow,  atid  said,  Doth  the  cocke  neigh  too? 
and  therefore  Cockney  or  Cocknie,  by  inversion  thus  ;  iiuock,  q.  ituoctui — i.e., 
raw  or  unripe  in  Country-men's  affaires."  This  does  not  satisfy  Dr.  Murray 
and  his  assistants.  A  cockney  was  originally  a  cockered  child,  one  suckled 
loo  long,  a  mother's  darling,  one  tenderly  brought  up, — hence  a  squeamish  or 
effeminate  fellow,  a  milksop.  The  word  is  often  used  in  the  last  sense  by 
Elizabethan  and  earlier  writers.  On  Childermas-Day  (December  28)  the 
students  of  Ijncoln'a  Inn  chose  a  "  King  of  Cockneys"  to  be  Master  of  the 
Revels.  The  word  came  to  be  applied  derisively  to  a  townsman,  as  the  type 
of  effeminacy,  in  contrast  to  the  hardier  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Then  it 
was  localized  to  mean  one  born  in  the  city  of  London,  "particularly  to 
connote  the  characteristics  in  which  the  born  Londoner  is  supposed  to 
be  inferior  toother  Englishmen."  The  townsman  had  his  revenge  by  the  use 
he  made  of  "clown."  The  original  of  "clown"  in  the  Teutonic  languages 
means  a  clod,  clump,  clot, — hence  a  clumsy  lout,  a  lumpish  fellow.  Then  it 
was  applied  to  a  countryman  as  the  clown  pitr  txcellence,  the  man  without 
refinement  or  culture,  the  ignorant,  rude,  uncouth,  ill-bred  man. 

Cogtto,  ergo  sum  {L.,"I  think,  therefore  I  am"),  the  famous  proposition 
upon  which  Deicartes  founded  his  philosophical  scheme.  He  starts  from  the 
basia  of  universal  scepticism.     He  recognises  that  the  philosophic  mind  may 
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doubt  the  existence  of  the  external  world,  of  God,  even  of  itself.  Miiid,  mat- 
ter, science,  experience,  all  is  or  may  be  delusion  ;  nothing  remains  but  doubt 
"How,  then,  can  we  Slid  a  fresh  siaitiiig-point ?  Kvidenll^  in  the  fact  of 
douljt  alone.  What  is  doubt?  A  state  or  condition,— in  tact, «  judgment; 
and  how  can  there  be  a  judgment  without  some  one  to  judge?  Doubt,  then, 
is  an  act  of  thinking.  Thinking  is  inconceivable  without  a  person  to  think. 
Thus,  doubt  implies  the  mental  existence  of  a  doubter.  Cogite,  ergo  tum.^ 
(Maiiaffv  :  Descartes.)  Though  the  application  of  the  phrase  is  Descartes's, 
it  has  some  verbal  kindred  with  St.  Augustine  in  "De  Civitate  Dei:"  "Si 
enim  fallor,  sum  ;  nam  qui  non  est,  ulique  nee  falli  potest,  ac  per  hoc  suita  si 
fall  or." 

Cohesive  poorer  of  public  plunder.  This  excellent  phrase  is  a  popu- 
lar misquotation  that  adds  force  and  conciseness  to  the  original,  which  runs 

as  follows  : 

A  power  has  risen  up  in  the  govemmt 

by  the  cohesive  power 
a?.  1836. 

Coiacidences.  We  are  losing  our  picturesque  superstitions.  The  coinci- 
dences in  which  our  ancestors  wou'd  have  detected  a  miraculous  interrention 
now  only  amuse  and  interest  us.  We  reason  sagely  about  them.  We  recog- 
nize with  Mr.  Proctor  that  although  some  coincidences  appear  extraordinary, 
yet  it  would  be  still  more  extraordinary  if  in  the  whirl  and  toss  of  events  such 
coincidences  did  not  occasionally  happen.  Take  the  case  of  a  lottery  with  a 
thousand  tickets  and  but  one  prize.  It  is  exceedingly  unlikely  that  any  par- 
ticular ticket-holder  will  obtain  the  prize  :  the  odds  are,  in  fact,  999  to  i 
against  him.  But  suppose  he  had  one  ticket  in  each  of  a  million  different 
lotteries  alt  giving  the  same  chance  of  success.  Then  it  would  not  be  sur- 
prising for  him  to  draw  a  prize  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  a  most  remark- 
able coincidence  if  he  did  not  draw  one.  The  same  event — the  drawing  of  a 
prize — which  in  one  case  must  be  regarded  as  highly  improbable  becomes 
in  the  other  case  highly  probable.  So  it  is  with  coincidences  which  appear 
utterly  improbable.  It  would  be  a  most  wonderful  thing  if  such  coincidence* 
did  not  occur,  and  occur  pretty  frequently,  in  the  ex|}erience  of  every  man, 
since  the  opportunities  for  their  occurrence  enormously  outnumber  the  chances 
against  the  occurrence  of  any  particular  instance. 

Mr.  Proctor  cites  the  case  of  Dr.  Thomas  Young  as  surpassing  in  strange- 
ness all  the  coincidences  he  had  ever  heard  of.  Dr.  Young  was  busily 
engaged  in  the  attempted  deciphering  of  the  Roselta  Stone.  He  had  obtained 
a  parcel  of  ancient  manuscripts  brought  from  Egypt  by  a  man  named  Casati, 
among  others  a  papyrus  containing  amid  its  baffling  hieroglyphics  three  names 
in  Greek  letters,  Apollonius,  Antigonus,  and  Antimachus.  A  few  days  later 
a  friend  had  placed  in  his  hands  several  fine  specimens  of  writing  in  papyrus 
which  he  had  purchased  from  an  Arab  at  Thebes  in  i8zOi  Dr,  Young  turned 
with  a  sense  of  relief  from  his  Egyptian  puzzles  to  a  plain  Greek  manuscript 
of  Mr,  Grey's.  He  could  scarcely  believe  that  he  was  alive  and  in  his  sober 
senses  when  the  words  Antimachus  Antigenis  {lie)  struck  his  eyes,  and,  a 
few  lines  farther  back,  Portis  Apolionii.  It  was  a  Greek  translation  of  the 
very  manuscript  he  had  been  poring  over  !  "A  moat  extraordinary  chance," 
says  Dr.  Young,  '•  had  brought  into  my  possession  a  document  which  was  not 
very  iikel;^,  in  the  first  place,  ever  to  have  existed,  still  less  to  have  been  pre- 
served uninjured,  for  my  information,  through  a  period  of  near  two  thousand 
years  ;  but  that  this  very  extraordinary  translation  should  have  been  brought 
•afcly  to  Europe,  to  England,  and  to  me,  at  the  very  moment  when  it  wu  nu»t 
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of  all  desirable  to  me  to  possess  it,  as  the  illuslration  of  an  original  which  I 
was  then  studying,  but  without  any  other  reasonable  hope  of  comprehending 
it,— this  conibinalioii  would,  in  other  limes,  have  been  considered  as  affording 
ample  evidence  of  my  having  become  an  Egyptian  sorcerer." 

Indeed,  the  author  of  "The  Ruins  of  Sacred  and  Historic  Lands,"  who 
probably  credits  himself  with  a  reflective  mind,  is  good  enough  to  say  that  "  it 
seems  to  the  reflective  mind  that  the  appointed  time  had  at  length  arrived 
when  the  secrets  of  Egyptian  history  were  at  length  to  be  revealed,  and  to  cast 
their  reflective  light  on  the  darker  pages  of  sacred  and  profane  history.  The 
incident  in  the  labors  of  Dr.  Young  might  be  deemed  providential,  if  not 
miraculous." 

Professor  De  Morgan  has  a  budget  of  curious  coincidences  to  exploit.  One 
was  an  event  in  his  own  life.  "  In  August,  1861,"  he  says,  "  M.  Senarmont, 
of  the  French  Institute,  wrote  to  me  to  the  effect  that  Fresnel  had  sent  to 
England  in,  or  shortly  after,  1824  a  paper  for  translation  and  insertion  in  the 
European  Review,  which  shortly  after  expired.  The  question  was  what  had 
become  of  the  paper.  I  examined  the  Review  at  the  Museum,  found  no  trace 
of  the  paper,  and  wrote  back  to  that  effect,  at  the  Museum,  adding  that  every- 
thing now  depended  on  ascertaining  the  name  of  the  editor  and  tracing  his 
papers :  of  this  I  thought  there  was  no  chance.  I  posted  the  letter  on  my 
way  home,  at  a  post-office  in  the  Hampstead  Road,  at  the  junction  with  Ed- 
ward Street,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  is  a  bookstall.  Lounging  for  a 
moment  over  the  exposed  \>oo)i.'i,siati  mfus  est  mos,  I  saw,  within  a  few  minutes 
of  the  posting  of  the  letter,  a  little  catchpenny  book  of  anecdotes  of  Macaulay, 
which  I  bought,  and  ran  over  for  a  minute.  My  eye  was  soon  caught  by  this 
sentence:  'One  of  the  young  fellows  immediately  wrote  to  the  editor  (Mr. 
Walker)  of  the  European  Review.'  1  thus  got  the  clue  by  which  I  ascertained 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  recovering  Fresnel's  paper.  Of  the  mention  of 
current  Reviews  not  one  in  a  thousand  names  the  editor."  It  will  be  noticed 
that  there  was  a  double  coincidence  in  this  case.  It  was  sufficiently  remark- 
able that  the  first  mention  of  a  Review,  after  the  difficulty  had  been  recognized, 
should  relate  to  the  European,  and  give  the  name  of  the  editor  ;  but  it  was 
even  mote  remarkable  Chat  the  occurrence  should  be  timed  so  strangely  as 
was  actually  Ihe  case. 

The  following  curious  coincidences  have  been  collated  from  history  by 
patient  investigators. 

Among  many  superstitions  peculiar  to  the  Napoleons  is  that  of  regarding 
the  letter  M  as  ominous  of  good  or  evil.  The  following  catalogue  of  men, 
things,  and  events,  the  names  of  which  begin  with  M,  shows  that  the  two 
emperors  of  France  have  had  some  cause  for  considering  this  tetter  a  red  or 
a  black  one,  according  to  circumstances.  Marbosuf  was  the  first  to  recogni/e 
the  genius  of  the  great  Napoleon  at  the  Military  College.  Marengo  was  the 
first  great  battle  won  by  General  Bonaparte,  and  Melas  made  room  for  him  in 
Italy,  Mortier  was  one  of  his  best  generals,  Moreau  betrayed  him,  and  Murat 
was  the  first  martyr  to  his  cause.  Marie  Louise  shared  his  highest  fortunes. 
Moscow  was  the  abyss  of  ruin  into  which  he  fell.  Metternich  vanquished  him 
in  the  field  of  diplomacy.  Six  marshals  (Mass^ia,  Mortier,  Marmont,  Mac- 
donald,  Murat,  Moncey)  and  twenty-six  generals  of  division  under  Napoleon 
I.  had  the  letter  M  for  their  initial,  Maret,  Duke  of  Bassano,  was  his  most 
trusted  counsellor.  His  first  battle  was  that  of  Montenotte,  his  last  Mont  St. 
Jean,  a-i  the  French  term  Waterloo;  he  won  the  battles  of  Millesimo,  Mon- 
devi,  Montmirail,  and  Montereau  ;  then  came  the  storming  of  Montmartre. 
Milan  was  the  first  enemy's  capital,  and  Moscow  the  last,  into  which  he 
marched  victorious.  He  lost  Egypt  through  Menou,  and  employed  Miollis 
to  take  Pius  VII.  prisoner.     Mallet  conspired  against  him ;  Murat  was  the 
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first  to  desert  him,  then  Marmont.  Three  of  his  ministers  were  Maret,  Mon- 
tativet,  and  Mollien  j  his  first  ehamberlain  was  Montesquieu.  His  last  halting- 
place  ill  France  was  Malmaison.  He  surrendered  to  Captain  Maitland  of  the 
Bellerophoii,  and  his  companions  in  St.  Helena  were  Montholon  and  his  valet 
Marchand.  If  we  turn  to  the  career  of  his  nephew,  Napoleon  III.,  we  find 
the  same  letter  no  less  prominent.  He  was  born  April  2o,  1808,  which  in 
Corsica  is  the  last  day  of  the  feast-week  of  Machreal.  His  e»rly  military 
instructions  were  given  him  by  Moreith  of  Montilimar.  His  empress  was  the 
Countess  Montijo  ;  his  greatest  friend  was  Morny,  The  taking  of  the  Mata- 
koff  and  the  Mamelon-vert  were  the  greatest  feats  of  the  French  arms  in  the 
Crimean  war.  He  planned  his  first  battle  of  the  Italian  campaign  at  Marengo^ 
although  it  was  not  fought  until  after  the  engagement  of  Montebello;  at 
Magenta.  MacMahoo,  for  hisim])ortant  services  in  this  bailie,  was  named  Duke 
of  Magenta,  as  Pelissier  had  for  a  similar  merit  received  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Malakoff.  Napoleon  III.  then  made  his  entry  into  Milan,  and  drove  the 
Austrians  out  of  Marignano.  After  the  great  victory  of  Solferino,  fought  on 
the  banks  and  in  the  waters  of  the  Mincio,  he  turned  back  before  the  walls  of 
Mantua.  Thus  up  to  i860,  after  which  the  letter  M  would  seem  to  have  been 
ominous  of  evil.  Passing  over  Mexico  and  Maximilian,  we  see  how  vain 
were  his  hopes  founded  on  the  three  M's  of  the  Franco- Prussian  war, — Mar- 
shal MacMahon,  Count  Montaulian,  and  Mitrailleuse  !  Mayence  was  to  have 
been  the  basis  for  the  further  operations  of  the  French  army,  but,  pushed 
back  first  to  the  Moselle,  its  doom  was  sealed  on  the  Maas,  at  Sedan.  Then 
followed  the  capitulation  of  Metz ;  and  all  the  subsequent  disasters  were  due 
to  the  superior  skill  and  strategy  of  another  M, — Moltke,  Another  strange 
coincidence  noted  in  regard  to  the  Third  Napoleon  was  that  he  died  at  Chisel* 
hurst  at  10.45  A.M., — precisely  the  hour  when  the  great  clock  of  the  TuiJeries 
stopped  after  the  palace  was  set  on  fire  by  the  Commune. 

Numbers  as  well  as  letters  have  played  strange  tricks  with  the  Napoleonic 
dynasty.  As  thus  :  Napoleon  I.  was  born  In  1768.  He  abolished  the  Direc- 
tory and  took  the  supreme  power  in  1799.  Now  add  these  dates  together  in 
the  following  manner, — 

1799 


1821 
and  the  sum  represents  the  date  of  his  death.    Try  the  s 
poleon  III.,  born  i8o3,  became  emperor  1852 : 


which,  though  not  absolutely  the  date  when  he  was  dethroned,  Is  the  date  of 
the  last  year  of  his  reign,  and  anvhow  completes  the  cycle  of  one  hundred 
years  from  the  birth  of  the  First  [Napoleon. 

A  still  more  extraordinary  circumstance  is  that  if  you  add  in  the  same  way 
to  the  date  of  the  Third  Napoleon's  coronation  that  of  his  wife's  birth  {i8j6), 
or  of  their  marriage  (1853),  the  mystic  result  ii  still  1869.     Then,  again. 
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Louis  Philippe  began  lo  reign  in  1830.  Add  ti>  this  in  the  otd  familiar  manner 
either  1773,  the  date  of  liis  own  bitth,  1782,  tlie  dace  of  Queen  Amelie's  birih, 
or  [809,  ihe  date  of  their  marriage,  and  the  result  iit  each  case  is  184S,  the 
year  in  which  Napoleon  111,  superseded  him. 

Another  noteworthy  coincidence  is  the  following.  Here  are  the  figures  of 
the  plebiscite : 

7119796/1119000 
The  line  divides  the  majority  on  the  right  from  the  minority  on  the  left.  Now 
copy  this,  omitting  the  three  noughts  and  slightly  humoring  the  figures,  and 
hold  the  result  with  its  face  to  the  light :  the  reverse  will  read  very  much  like 
the  word  empermr.  Of  course  not  every  one's  handwriting  will  exactly  com- 
pass this.  The  tail  of  the  9's  must  be  shortened  and  curved,  the  7'3  made 
angular.  Then  the  final  9  will  represent  the  initial  e,  the  next  three  figures 
make  a  not  impossible  m,  the  dividing  line  and  the  6  together  a  fairly  good  /, 
the  9  next  to  it  an  «  again,  the  7  an  inebriate  r,  the  9  an  f  a)>ain,  the  next  two 
figures  a  plausible  u,  and  the  final  7  a  boon  companion  of  the  other. 

It  is  said  that  during  the  infancy  of  Louis  XV  I.  some  astrologer  had  predicted 
that  the  number  21  would  prove  fatal  to  him.  Hence  he  always  had  a  dread  of 
any  dale  wherein  that  nnmber  appeared.  He  would  never  hold  a  royal  sitting 
on  the  2ist  of  a  month.  His  dread  seems  to  have  been  justified  by  events,  for 
many  of  the  disasters  of  his  reign  occurred  on  that  day.  His  marriage,  which 
might  be  looked  upon  as  one  chief  cause  of  his  eventual  troubles,  took  place 
on  the  2ist  of  April,  1770,  and  on  the  same  day  a  violent  storm  arose  and 
raged  with  devastating  violence.  His  entry  Into  Paris  was  made  on  the  suc- 
ceeding 2ist  of  June,  when  a  panic  occurred  in  the  crowd  and  fifteen  hundred 
people  were  trampled  to  death  ;  the  flight  lo  Vatennes  was  on  June  21,  1791  ; 
royally  was  abolished  September  21,  179Z;  Louis  him~>elf  was  condemned 
to  death  by  twenty-one  voles  (the  authority  for  this  statement,  however,  is 
confessedly  meagre),  and  on  the  2ist  of  January,  1793,  he  was  guillotined. 

In  the  royal  family  of  Belgium  January  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  an 
unlucky  month.  When,  on  January  i,  1890,  the  palace  of  Laeken,  with  all 
its  magnificent  treasures,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians 
exclaimed,  "  All  our  disasters  come  in  January  1"  It  was  in  January  that  her 
sister-in-law,  Carlotta  of  Mexico,  had  lost  her  reason  ;  in  January,  1869,  that 
her  son  died,  leaving  the  heirship  to  her  nephew,  Prince  Baldwin,  who  also 
died  in  January  (1891) ;  in  January  (1881)  that  the  palace  of  the  Empress 
Charlotte  was  consumed  by  fire,  and  in  January  (1889)  that  Archduke  Rudolph, 
her  son-in-law,  committed  suicide. 

A  German  statistician  has  discovered  that  the  number  3  has  played  an 
important  part  in  Prince  Bismarck's  life.  The  family  coat  of  arms  bears  over 
the  motto,  "In  Triuilate  Robur,"  three  clover  and  three  oak  leaves.  Carica- 
turists of  the  ex-Chancellor  have  for  years  represented  him  with  three  hairs 
on  his  head.  He  has  three  children  and  three  estates  ;  he  fought  in  three 
wars,  and  signed  three  treaties  of  peace.  He  arranged  the  meeting  of  the 
three  Emperors,  and  originated  the  Triple  Alliance.  He  had  under  him  the 
three  great  political  parties  (Conservatives,  National  Liberals,  and  Ultraraon- 
tanes),  and  served  three  German  emperors. 

The  death,  in  1892,  of  (he  Duke  of  Clarence,  eldest  son  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  called  renewed  attention  to  the  old  superstition  as  to  the  unluckiness 
of  that  title.  Five  dukes  have  borne  it  in  English  history.  None  transmitted 
it  In  his  heir.  The  first  duke  died  in  136S,  leaving  no  male  issue.  The  title 
was  revived  in  141 1,  when  Henry  IV  conferred  it  on  his  second  son,  Thomas 
Plantagenet,  who  was  killed  (en  years  later  at  the  battle  of  Iteang^,  leaving 
no  inHue.  In  1461,  Edward  IV  conferred  it  on  his  brother  George,  who  was 
murdered  in  1477  and  his  title  attainted.     He  was  the  only  Duke  of  Claience 
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to  leave  a  male  heir,  and  that  heir,  known  as  Edward,  Earl  of  Warwick,  was 
beheaded  in  ihe  Tower  in  1499,  where,  fifty  years  later,  the  only  daughter 
of  the  house,  the  aged  and  unfortunate  Margaret,  Countess  of  Salisbury,  suf- 
fered the  same  penalty  as  her  brother.  In  1789  a  fourih  effort  was  made  to 
resuscitate  the  title  in  the  person  of  the  third  son  of  George  III.,  afterwards 
William  IV.,  who  died  without  legitimate  issue.  In  1890,  one  hundred  j^ears 
later,  the  title  was  renewed  for  the  last  time  in  the  person  of  the  young  prince, 
who  died  two  years  later,  on  the  very  eve  of  his  marriage. 

But  the  superstitious  noted  that  the  death  of  Prince  Albert  Victor  on  a 
Thursday  brolte  a  remarkable  spell  or  curse  which  had  hong  over  the  present 
royal  family  of  England  for  more  than  a  century  and  three-quarters, — bringing 
about  the  death  of  all  the  prominent  members  of  that  family  on  Saturdays. 
William  III.  died  Saturday,  March  18,  1702;  Queen  Anne  died  Saturday, 
August  I,  1714;  George  1.  died  Saturday,  June  10.  1727;  George  II.  died 
Saturday,  October  25,  1760;  George  III.  died  Saturday,  January  29,  1820; 
George  IV  died  Satuiday,  June  26,  1830  ;  the  Duchess  of  Kent  died  Satur- 
day, March  t6,  1861  ;  the  Prince  Consort,  husband  of  Queen  Victoria  and 
grandfather  of  the  recent  deceased  Prince  Albert  Victor,  died  Saturday,  De- 
cember 14,  1861  ;  Princess  Atice  of  Hesse- Darmstadt,  Victoria's  second 
daughter,  and  sister  of  Albert,  died  Saturday,  December  14,  1878,  The 
shadows  which  overhung  the  late  prince's  life  are  said  to  have  been  dark- 
ened by  a  superstitious  fear  which  caused  bim  to  keep  close  in-doors  on 
Saturdays. 

There  is  not  a  more  curious  coincidence  than  that  concerning  Richard 
Wagner,  the  composer,  and  his  famous  13's.  To  begin  with,  it  takes  13  let- 
ters to  spell  Richard  Wagner.  He  was  born  in  1S13.  Add  the  figures  to- 
gether, thus,  1-8-1-3.  and  you  have  another  13.  The  letters  in  his  name  and 
the  sum  of  ihe  figures  in  the  year  of  his  birth  equal  twice  13.  He  composed 
exactly  13  great  works,  and  always  declared  that  he  "set  his  head"  on  his 
after-career  on  the  13th  of  the  month.  "Tanhauser"  was  completed  on  April 
13,  1845  ■  ''  ^^^  ^'^^  performed  at  Paris,  March  13,  1861.  He  left  Bayreuth 
September  13,  1861.  September  is  the  ninth  month  ;  write  9-13  and  acid  the 
three  figures  together,  thus,  9-I-3,  and  you  have  13.  Finally,  he  died  on  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1883. 

The  attention  of  many  earnest  students  has  been  directed  towards  collecting 
instances  of  famous  men  having  died  on  the  anniversary  of  their  birth.  First 
of  all  comes  Moses,  who,  according  to  the  Talmud,  "  died  on  the  seventh  day  of 
Adar,  the  same  day  of  the  same  month  on  which  he  was  born,  his  age  being  ex- 
actly one  hundred  and  twenty  years."  Shakespeare  was  born  April  33,  1564, 
and  died  April  23,  1616.  Raphael,  the  artist,  was  born  on  Good  Friday,  1483. 
and  died  on  Good  Friday,  1520,  aged  thirty-seven.  As  Good  Friday  is  a  mov- 
able feast,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  day  of  the  month  was  identical  in  each 
case,  but  the  coincidence  has  excited  much  astonishment.  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
author  of  "  Religio  Medici,"  was  born  October  19, 1605  ;  died  October  19,  168a. 
TiniothySwan,  composer,  was  born  July  23,  1758;  died  July  23,  1S42.  General 
McLean  Taylor,  a  nephew  of  President  Taylor,  was  born  November  at,  i8a8 ; 
died  November  zi,  1875.  St.  John  of  God,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Portuguese  saints,  and  (bunder  of  the  Order  of  Charity^  was  born  March  8, 
149s ;  died  March  8,  1550.  John  Sobieski,  the  king  of  Poland  who  delivered 
Vienna  from  the  Turks,  was  born  June  17,  1629  ;  died  June  17,  1696. 

Attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  M,  which  is  the  first  letter  of 
Melody  and  Music,  is  also  the  initial  in  the  names  of  a  ereat  number  of  com- 
posers, ancient  and  modern  :  Marcello,  Monsigny,  Mehol,  Moiart,  Martini, 
Mercadante,  Meyerbeer,  Malibran,  Mayseder,  Mme,  Musard,  Mendetssohib 
Moscheles,  etc 
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Cold  Daj.  The  humorous  bit  of  seir-appreciatoir  slang,  "It's  a  cold  dajr 
when  1  get  left,"  meaning  much  the  same  thing  as  "  You'll  have  to  get  up  very 
early  in  the  morning  to  get  the  best  of  me," — this  recent  Americanism  prob- 
ably sprang  from  the  game  of  "  freeze-out"  poker.  Each  player  buys  a  certain 
stipulated  amount  of  chips,  and  when  he  loses  them  can  buy  no  more,  but  is 
"froMn,"or,  more  idiomatically,  "froze  out,"  and  so  ihe  game  continues  till 
one  man  has  all  the  chips.  The  "froze-outs"  would  naturally  be  the  subject 
of  bcetious  inquiry  as  to  the  state  of'the  thermometer,  and  the  winner's  glee 
would  take  some  such  form  as  this ;  "  It  may  be  a  cold  dav  for  you  fellows,  but 
it  would  have  to  be  a  good  deal  colder  before  I  get  lefL  A  coriespondenl 
of  the  American  NaUt  and  Queries,  vol.  ii.  p.  213,  strives,  however,  to  give 
*'-e  phrase  an  old  English  origin.     In  the  ballad  of  "Gil  Morice"  he  fiiids 


these  lin 


Y«,  I  will  gae  your  blackK  etrand. 

Though  il  be  LD  vour  ca^t  : 
Sfn  y=  by  m 


sail  find  frost. 

This  b  ingenious,  but  has  no  other  merit 

The  lun  il  the  great  source  of  light  and  heal  for  our  earth.  If  the  sun  were  lo  go  some- 
where for  a  few  weeks  (or  relajiadon  and  rest,  il  would  be  a  cold  day  for  us.  The  moon,  too, 
would  be  useless,  for  she  is  largely  dependent  on  ihe  sun.  Animal  life  would  soon  cease,  and 
real  estate  would  l>ecomB  depressed  in  price, — Bill  Nve:  Jiimarks. 

Cold  Shoulder,  To  turn  the,  to  treat  one  with  hauteur,  lo  cut.  The 
phrase  seems  to  have  been  first  used  in  "  The  Antiquary"  (1816},  ch.  xxxiii. : 
"The  countess's  dislike  didna  gang  farther  at  first  than  Just  showing  o'  Ihe 
cauld  shoulder."  In  the  glossary  Scott  explains  it  as  meaning  "  to  appear  cold 
and  reserved."  In  an  appreciative  article  on  this  subject  the  Saturday  Review 
says,  "  The  graceful  use  of  the  cold  shoulder  fairly  deserves  to  be  ranked  among 
the  fine  arts ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  nothing  could  be  more  ungainly  than  its 
awkward  application.  When  a  tactless  man  meets  the  object  of  his  detesta- 
tion he  looks  nervously  self-conscious,  and  seems  undecided  whether  to  cut 
or  merely  slight  his  enemy.  After  blushing  in  a  foolish  manner,  he  gives  an 
awkward  bow,  which,  intended  to  be  graceful,  is  in  reality  ludicrously  clumsy. 
A  casual  observer  might  attribute  his  singular  behavior  to  shyness  rather  than 
hatred.  The  most  successful  hand  at  cold-shouldering  is  the  heartless  and  list- 
less man,  who  can  put  his  victim  completelyout  of  his  niind,  and  forget  his  pres- 
ence, if  not  his  existence,  as  soon  as  he  has  accorded  him  the  coldest  of  recog- 
nitions. Without  insinuating  that  women  are  more  heartless  and  listless  than 
men,  we  may  observe  that  Ihey  are  fargreater  adepts  in  this  arlth  an  the  opposite 
sex.  Most  men  seem  more  or  less  ill  at  ease  when  they  know  that  they  are 
giving  pain  to  others,  but  this  is  by  no  means  invariably  the  case  with  women. 
We  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  ladies  sometimes  too  evidently  derive 
satisfaction  from  the  annoyance  of  others.  They  understand  the  secret  of 
freezing  others  white  preserving  their  own  caloric;  but  men  cannot  obtain  a 
like  result  without  first  becoming  icicles  themselves.  The  lords  of  the  creation, 
moreover,  when  wishing  to  appear  dignified,  are  apt  to  assume  an  air  of  vacant 
stupidity.  They  are,  in  fact,  bad  actors,  and  when  a  man  would  like  (o  knock 
another  down,  lie  ftntla  it  an  effort  to  treat  him  with  cold  politeness." — November 
16,  1878. 

CoUaboration,  partnership  in  literature,  the  coming  together  of  two  or 
more  minds  in  the  production  of  a  single  work.  The  thing  is  at  least  as  old 
as  the  Elizabethan  drama,  when  nearly  all  the  leaders  worked  more  or  less 
in  partnership,  and  Shakespeare  himself  did  not  disdain  to  revamp  the  work 
of  an  inferior  hand  to  fit  it  for  the  stage.  Racine,  Corneille,  and  Moli^re 
in  France,  Cervantes,  Calde'ron,  and  Lope  de  Vega  in  Spain,  all  had  partners 
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in  some  one  or  more  of  their  numerous  productions.  Beaumont  and  Flelcher'a 
is  the  earliest  instance  of  a  partnership  that  endured  tor  a  lengthy  period 
and  during  all  that  i>eriod  produced  notable  work.  One  cannot  say  that  con- 
glomerate authorship  has  usually  been  a  success.  It  might,  indeed,  appear 
that  a  richer  orchestration  would  result  from  an  harmonious  union  of  several 
good  instruments;  but  exiierience  seems  to  teach  that  the  French  journalist 
was  rigiit  who  said  that  collaboration  was  never  successful  save  when  it  was 
not  collaboration.  What  he  meant  was'that  one  of  the  collaborators  should 
do  all  the  work,  the  other  only  listen  and  advise.  Two  friends  live  togetber 
and  pass  their  evenings  side  by  side  in  front  of  a  common  hearth,  a  cup  of 
coffee  beside  them,  a  cigar  between  their  teeth.  One  has  a  fertile  imagina- 
tioii,  the  other  has  made  a  study  of  the  sts^e  and  stage  business.  Conversa- 
tion falls  upon  the  subject  of  a  drama.  One  composes  and  vrrites,  the  other 
commends  or  blames,  corrects,  gives  ideas,  throws  new  light  on  the  subject. 
That  is  the  ideal  collaboration, 

Talie  the  case  of  Labiche.  He  is  a  farmer  who  takes  more  pride  in  his 
carefully-husbanded  crops  than  in  the  wild  oats  he  has  sown  on  the  stage. 
His  happiest  hours  are  spent  on  his  farm  at  La  Solange,  where  he  practises 

f)atriaichal  hospitality.  When  he  determines  to  write  a  vaudeville,  his  col- 
aborator  is  summoned  to  this  rural  paradise.  For  several  evenings  the  plot 
of  the  proposed  play  is  discussed  at  table.  The  art  of  the  collaborator  con- 
sists in  making  Labiche  talk,  in  exciting  him,  in  goading  him  on.  Occasion- 
ally, of  course,  he  must  edge  in  a  reply,  furnish  a  metaphorical  spring-board 
for  his  wit,  his  invention,  his  esprit.  Labiche  abandons  himself  to  his  natural 
genius.  He  invents  scenes  and  incidents ;  he  makes  6oni-mols.  Scene  first 
is  complete  before  the  a)>])earance  of  the  entries.  When  the  cheese  arrives 
the  act  is  finished.  The  collaborator  goes  up-stairs  lo  his  room,  writes  down 
all  he  has  heartl,  and  arranges  it  in  orderly  sequence.  Next  day,  just  before 
dinner,  perhaps  with  the  preparatory  glass  of  absinthe,  he  reads  it  all  over. 
Labiche  suggests  im])rovements.  After  soup  has  been  served,  he  begins 
again.  In  a  few  days  the  vaudeville  is  practically  finished  :  the  authors  leave 
to  the  friction  of  rehearsals  the  smoothing  of  all  rough  edges. 

Or  there  is  Alexandre  Dumas  ^.r.  He  has  no  ostensible  collaborator. 
But  it  is  said  of  him  that  in  very  fact  he  has  as  many  collaboiators  as  he  has 
friends.  When  a  comedy  is  on  the  stocks,  he  takes  twenty  or  thirty  people 
into  his  conhdence,  makes  them  familiar  with  the  scene  that  embarrasses  him, 
the  situation  which  seems  inextricable,  leads  everybody  he  meets  to  talk  about 
it,  listens  to  fresh  ideas,  and  turns  them  to  account. 

Not  unlike  this  method  is  the  one  proposed  by  Mr.  Besant,  the  surviving 
partner  of  the  famous  firm  of  Besant  and  Rice.  He  recommends  it  very 
strongly  to  every  young  literary  workman. 

1  would  advise  him  to  iind  among  iiia  frienda-^Krou^DS,  sitters — a  girl,  rnEelligent,  lynpa- 
thvtic,  and  quick  ;  a  girl  who  will  lend  him  her  ear.  listen  lo  his  plot,  and  dbcus^  his  charac- 
ters.  She  should  be  a  girl  of  quick  imaginaiion,  who  docs  not,  or  cannot,  wnte :  there  an 
many  such  giils.  When  he  has  confided  lo  her  his  characters  all  io  the  rough,  with  the  part 
they  have  lo  play  all  in  the  rough,  he  may  reckon  on  [,r=sently  gelling  alf  back  again,  but 
aOvanced.  Woman  doe»  not  create,  but  she  receives,  mould*,  and  develops.  The  fignrts 
will  go  back  to  their  creator  di>iinci  and  dear,  no  longer  shivering  unclothed,  but  made  up 
and  dressed  for  the  stage.  Merely  by  talking  with  this  giil,  everything  thi,t  was  chaotic  hal 
faflen  into  order;  the  characters, dim  and  shapeless,  have  (jecome  alive,  iiill-grown,  drtkulate. 
As  In  every -day  life,  so  in  imaginative  work,  woman  is  mati'i  best  partner,— the  most  genets 
ous,  the  leait  exacting,  the  most  certain  never  lo  quarrel  over  her  share  of  the  woik,  her 
»hjre  of  the  glory,  her  share  of  the  pay. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Bulwer  Lylton  recommends  substantially  the  same 
plan,  only  he  advises  that  the  woman  should  be  several  years  older  than  the 
man,  to  (ireclude  the  possibility  of  their  falling  in  love.  Love  he  evidently 
looks  upon  as  the  death  of  collaboration. 
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Now,  as  Mr.  Besant  was  himself  a  memlier  of  a  successful  partnership,  his 
opinions  are  worth  listening  to.  Let  us  hear  further  from  him.  He  believes 
that  the  presentment  of  the  story  must  seem  to  be  by  one  man.  No  one 
would  listen  to  two  men  telling  it  together.  "  We  must  hear,  or  think  we  hear, 
one  voice,"  Therefore  one  man  must  iinally  revise,  or  even  write,  the  whole 
worlc.  And  he  conceives  that  the  rock  on  which  literary  partiiershiji  gets 
wrecked  is  that  each  member  conceives  he  must  write  as  much  as  the  other. 


For  <D*lancc,  Ihtre  was  Sf nl  10  me  ihe  oihcr  Aaf  a  manuscript  novel  wriiten  in  partner- 
■hip,  wiih  inc  usual  request  thai  1  would  read  it  and  give  an  opinion  on  ii,—in  other  wordc, 
Hcrifice  a  whole  day  to  ihe  task  of  making  iwo  lile-lone  enemies.  The  authors  of  ihis  work 
(which  faas  not  yet  seen  the  light)  had  arranged  their  fable  and  Iheir  characters.  Dut  unfor- 
Innaiely  ihey  made  the  eteal  mistake  of  writing  it  in  alicmate  chapters.  Now,  the  ny'e  of 
one  was  not  in  ihe  least  like  the  8t)le  of  the  other;  the  efleel  was  that  of  two  men  taking  turns 
10  lell  the  tanie  story,  each  in  his  own  w.iy  and  from  his  own  point  of  view.  Nothing  could 
have  been  moie  groiesque,  nothing  more  ineffective.  Any  one  of  the  cbaiacters  t3>ked  wilh 
two  voices  and  iwo  brains;  the  thing  was  a  horrid  nightmare. 

revision  of  the  work  or  the  writing  of  the  work. 

Can,  then,  the  other  man,  who  has  contributed  only  rough  draughts  here  and 
there,  or  even  perhaps  nothing  at  all  in  writing,  be  called  a  collaborator? 
Most  certainly  he  can.  Indeed,  Mr,  Besant  explodes  into  hearty  laughter  at 
the  general  notion  of  collaboration, — that  it  is  carried  on  by  each  man  con- 
tributing every  other  word,  every  other  page,  or  every  other  chapter. 

Doctors  disagree,  why  not  literary  men .'  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  and  Mrs, 
Campbell  Praed  use  precisely  the  method  scorned  by  Mr.  Eesant,  Mrs.  Praed 
has  herself  told  how  this  is  done  :  "  We  talk  the  matter  over  first,  and  make 
a  scheme.  Then  we  sketoh  out  chapter  by  chapter.  I  write  the  bones  of  the 
chapters  I  think  I  can  do  the  most  easily,  and  Mr.  McCarthy  does  the  same. 
Every  sentence  is  joint  work.  I  really  don't  know  which  is  which,  and  now 
I  wouldn't  work  in  any  other  way.  Vou  see,  our  lives  are  so  entirely  different 
that  we  look  at  things  differently."  Mr.  McCarthy  has  always  believed  that 
two  heads  were  better  than  one  in  novel-writing,  provided  the  two  heads 
represented  the  two  sexes.  There's  a  roan's  point  of  view  and  a  woman's 
point  of  view,  and,  in  studying  humanity,  he  contends  that,  to  get  at  nature, 
both  views  should  be  taken. 

Scribe's  method,  as  explained  to  Herr  von  Puliti  in  an  interview,  was  a 
combination  of  all  the  others.  Here  is  how  a  partnership  vaudeville  is  pro- 
duced :  "  One  author  brings  the  idea,  and  the  scaffolding  of  the  piece  (charpentt) 
is  then  built  up  by  the  authors  in  common,  after  which  the  various  scenes  are 
distributed  among  them  according  to  their  special  qualifications.  Uflen  the 
whole  play  is  written  by  one  author,  who  afterwards  makes  alterations  in  it 
according  to  the  suggestions  of  his  collaborator.  It  also  frequently  happens 
that  the  songs  in  the  piece  are  written  by  a  third  man,  who  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  plot  or  the  dialogue."  It  is  much  move  difficult,  Scribe  went  on  to 
explain,  for  two  or  more  authors  to  join  in  writing  a  longer  piece.  In  such 
cases  they  have  to  consult  together  alxiut  the  whole  of  the  play,  down  to  the 
smallest  details.  When  an  agreement  is  arrived  at,  the  execution  of  the  idea 
is  comparatively  easy,  although  it  often  happens  that  in  the  writing  of  a  play 
things  occur  which  render  it  necessary  to  alter  the  whole  plan  of  the  piece. 
This  was  the  case  in  writing  the  "  Contes  de  la  Reine  de  Navatre."  "  My 
idea  was  to  make  the  pieA  a  graceful  comedy ;  but  my  assistant,  l.«gouve, 
took  up  a  very  serious  tone  in  the  second  act,  and  in  writing  the  fifth  act  he 
gave  the  play  a  tragical  catastrophe,  which  was  quite  contrary  to  our  agree- 
ment I  proteited,  but  we  could  not  agree.  We  then  decided  each  to  write 
a  fifth  act  and  read  them  to  the  actors,  who  would  determine  by  a  majority  of 
votes  which  of  the  two  should  be  accepted.    The  actors  voted  almost  unani< 
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mously  in  my  favor,  and  my  friend  Legouv^,  far  from  showing  any  ill  humor 

at  the  decision,  readily  assisted  me  in  completing  the  piece." 

Scribe  was  reproached  unfairly— for  most  ofiiis  best  plays  were  written 
atone — with  an  inability  to  stand  without  help,  and  when  he  was  received  into 
the  French  Academy  a  malicious  wii  suggested,  when  be  took  his  seat,  that 
ihe  thirty-nine  other  chairs  ought  to  be  given  up  to  his  collaborators.  Bat 
Scribe  was  proud  of  his  partnerships,  and  dedicated  the  collected  edition  of 
his  plays  to  his  collaborators. 

Among  French  novelists  llie  most  successful  instance  of  a  long-continued 
partnership  is  that  between  Erckmann  and  Chatrian, — a  partnership  which 
lasted  more  than  thirty  years,  and  then,  just  before  the  death  of  M.  Chatrian, 
was  suddenly  and  sadly  ruptured.  They  worked  much  on  the  plan  advocated 
by  Mr.  Besant.  An  outline  was  arranged.  Each  was  permitted  to  write  all 
that  he  thought  or  felt ;  but  his  companion  afterwards  struck  out  and  rewrote 
at  will.  Although  tlie  first  collaborator  was  then  given  an  opportunity  for 
further  correctii>n  or  change,  he  was  to  some  extent  bound  not  to  introduce 
again  those  things  which  had  been  rejected  from  the  first  draught. 

The  most  successful  single  novel  ever  produced  by  collaboration  was  "La 
Croix  de  Berny,"  in  which  Madame  de  Girardin,  Gautier,  Sandeau,  aod_Joseph 
Mery  all  took  a  hand.  Their  plan  was  one  which,  instead  of  merging  Ihe 
individuality  of  each,  called  for  its  distinct  expression.  For  the  story  is  cast 
in  the  form  of  letters  between  the  four  characters.  Each  character  was 
assumed  by  some  one  writer.  Gautier  and  Madame  de  Girardin,  as  might  be 
ex])ecled,  bore  off  the  honors,  but  the  other  rSles  were  well  carried  out,  and 
the  whole  affair,  while  unfolding  a  situation  of  strong  interest  and  passion, 
never  loses  the  engaging  element  of  personality.  A  similat  experiment  made 
in  England  by  nine  Englishwomen,  including  Charlotte  M,  Vonge,  Frances  M. 
Peard,  and  Chrislabel  Roe  Coleridge,  proved  a  failure.  Here,  also,  the  novel 
was  cast  in  epistolary  form,  and  the  nineteen  characters  were  divided  among 
the- nine  authors.  But  the  result  is  only  that  we  meet  with  nineteen  very  dall 
people. 

Ill  placing  the  Erckmann-Chatrian  firm  at  the  head  of  all  French  partner- 
ships for  the  production  of  fiction,  we  have  not  forgotten  the  Goncourts,  who 
were  almost  their  equals,  nor  the  great  establishment  founded  by  Alexander 
Dumas  the  elder.  But  Dumas's  shop  was,  properly  speaking,  not  a  firm.  He 
had  no  partners,  but  only  ckrks  and  assistants.  He  might  not  have  been  able 
to  carry  on  the  immense  business  he  transacted  without  the  aid  of  these  auxili- 
aries, but  the  creative  hand  and  brain  are  always  his.  Jules  Janin,  a  severe 
critic  on  other  points,  acknowledges  so  much.  "  Dumas's  books,"  says  Janin, 
"show  the  mark  of  the  lion's  paw,  and,  good,  bad,  and  indifierent,  bear 
unmistakable  evidences  of  having  issued  from  the  smoky  flame  of  Alexander 
Dumas."  Who  does  not  remember  Thackeray's  charming  defence  of  his 
favorite  novelist  ? — 

ThEyaay  that  all  Ihe  works  bearing  Dumas's  name  arc  not  wTiiunhy  him.  Weill  Does 
not  the  chief  cook  has-e  aides  undir  him  •  Did  not  Rubers'*  pupili  paint  on  hii  canTUes  T 
Had  not  Lawrence  assistants  for  his  backgrounds?     For  mywlf,  being  also  du  mititr,  1  eoa- 

of  my  novels ;  and  on  his  arrival,  at  eleven  o'clock,  wiiu Id  ™^"'Mr  Jonei.V  yo™eii, 
the  Archbishop  must  die  this  morning  in  about  five  pages.  Turn  to  article  '  Dnpn'  (or 
what  you  will]  in  Encydopssdia,  Tjke  care  there  are  no  medical  blunders  in  hi«  deaUi, 
Group  hii  daughters,  physicians,  and  chaplaini  round  hit*  In  Wales's  '  London,'  letter  B, 
th.rd  shelf,  you  will  find  an  account  of  Lambeth,  and  some  prints  of  the  plaCL  Color  in  with 
lucal  coloring.  The  daughter  will  come  down,  and  speak  to  her  lover  in  hh  wherty  at  Unf 
beth  stairs,  etc.,  etc.  Jones  (an  intelligent  youne  man)  examines  the  medical,  niROTlcal, 
tiipographical  books  necessary  :  his  chief  points  out  to  him  in  Jeremy  Taylor  (foi.,  London, 
MDl,LV,)  a  few  remarks,  such  as  mi^t  befii  adear  old  arohhislun)  departing  this  lit.  Wlna 
I  come  back  to  dress  for  dinner,  the  Archlushop  is  d-^jd  on  my  table  in  five  pages ;  medicm*, 
lopogMphy.theJogy,  all  right;  and  Jones  h..s  gone  home  to  hlsfamily  some  houis.    SirChiis- 
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(ophcT  ig  ihc  inhilect  of  St.  Paul'i.  Hi  has  nut  U<d  the  itones  or  cacried  up  the  moriar, 
I'hCR  i>  a  great  deal  of  urpentcr'i  and  juincr'i  work  in  nove.j  which  surely  a  >man  profes- 
sional hand  mighl  supply.  A  smari  professional  h.mdl  1  giTC  you  my  word,  there  teem  to 
me  paru  of  novels— lei  us  lay  the  love-making,  ihe  "  biiiiness,  "  ihe  villain  In  the  cupboard, 
and  to  forth— which  1  should  liUe  to  order  John  Footman  to  laLe  in  hand,  as  I  deiire  him  to 
bring  the  coals  and  polish  the  boots.     Ask  mt  indeed  to  pop  a  roblier  under  a  bed ;  to  hids  a 

Ce^nveAation  between  Emily  and  LonI  Anhurl  1  feel  a-hamed"^  mJ.eff^anlT^Tpe'^ 
cialiy  when  my  business  obi  ges  me  lo  do  tne  luve- passages.  1  blush  so,  though  quiie  alone  iu 
my  study,  that  you  would  fancy  I  was  guiag  off  in  an  apoplexy. 

This  is  all  very  gnod.  Yei  ii  is  doubtful  if  Thackeray  could  have  worked 
with  either  an  assistant  or  a  collaborator.  His  genius  was  too  individual,  his 
personality  too  marked.  The  modem  Anglo-Saxon,  moreover,  is  too  shy,  too 
reticent,  to  unbosom  himself  even  to  a  single  confidant  with  the  unreserve 
which  collaboration  calls  fur.  Hence  in  England  we  have  not  many  instances 
of  suCL-essful  collaboration  since  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  notable  ones  in  dramatic  literature,  besides  the 
one  afforded  by  BesanI  and  Rice  in  fiction.  The  first  successful  English  bur- 
lesque, and  the  longest-lived  of  its  tribe,  was  "The  Rehearsal,"  written  by 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  wilh  more  or  less  assistance  from  Sprat,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  Martin  Clifford,  and  Hudibras  Butler.  Colman  and 
Garrick  combined  to  produce  one  of  the  most  popular  of  English  plays, 
"The  Clandestine  Marriage."  Each,  however,  claimed  almost  the  entire 
credit  of  the  production.  Colman's  story  was  that  "Garrick  composed  two 
acts,  which  he  sent  to  me,  desiring  me  lo  put  them  together,  or  do  what  I 
would  with  them.  I  did  put  them  together,  for  I  put  them  in  the  fire,  and 
wrote  the  play  myself."  Garrick,  however,  was  able  to  produce  the  first 
draught  of  the  comedy,  showing  that  the  plot  was  almost  entirely  his  own,  and 
he  forced  Colman  to  acknowledge  that  the  character  of  Lord  Ogleby  was 
Garrick's,  as  well  as  the  levee  scene  and  the  whole  of  the  fifth  act. 

Pope,  in  his  "  Essay  on  Man,"  is  reported  by  Lord  Bathnrst,  apud  Hugh 
Blair,  to  have  merely  turned  into  verse  a  prose  essay  furnished  him  by  Boling- 
broke.  The  tatter  is  further  said  to  have  openly  laughed  at  the  poet  for 
adopting  and  advocating  principles  at  variance  with  his  known  convictions. 
When  Pope's  "  Iliad"  came  up,  an  epigram  found  its  way  into  print, — 
Pope  came  off  clean  with  Homer,  but  they  say 
Broome  went  before  and  kindly  swept  Ihe  way. 

But  this  is  not  true  of  the  "  Iliad  ;"  what  Broome  did  for  that  work  was 
merely  to  supply  a  portion  of  the  notes.  With  the  "  Odyssey"  it  was  differ- 
ent Pope,  encouraged  by  the  overwhelming  success  of  the  former  work, 
determined  to  take  fortune  at  the  flood.  Learning  that  Broome  and  Fenlon 
were  at  work  on  a  version  of  the  "Odyssey,"  he  prevailed  on  them  to  join 
him,  and  the  town  was  informed  that  Mr.  Pope  had  undertaken  a  translation, 
and  had  engaged  the  two  friends  to  help  him.  His  "  mercenaries,"  as  Johnson 
rudely  calls  them,  had  a  much  larger  share  in  the  performance  than  "  Mr. 
Pope  the  undertaker"  allowed  the  world  to  suspect. 

The  literary  partnership  of  Addison  and  Steele  was  hardly  more  than  a 
joint  editorship  of  the  first  of  weekly  journals,  save  in  the  character  of  Sir 
Rozer  de  Coverley,  a  production  whose  genesis  has  been  thus  summed  up  : 
"Tne  outlines  were  imagined  and  partly  traced  by  Steele  ;  the  coloring  and 
more  prominent  lineaments  el.iboratea  by  Joseph  Addison  ;  some  of  the 
background  put  in  by  Eustace  Budgell  ;  and  the  portrait  defaced  by  either 
Steele  or  Tickell  with  a  deformity  which  Addison  repudiated." 

Coni«  «Rrly  and  avoid  the  rush,  an  American  colloquialism,  first  used 
in  all  leriousness  by  advertisers  who  wished  to  impress  the  public  with  the 
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popularity  of  their  wares  and  the  consequent  extent  of  their  business,  subse- 
quently caught  up  and  applied  humorously,  as  in  the  extract, — 

A  horae-imkey  in  Aroostook  Counly,  Maine,  repenttd  of  his  sharp  practicei,  joined  ihe 
church,  and  announced  thai  if  he  had  lalten  unfair  advantage  of  any  one  in  a  horae-trade  he 
would  be  glad  lo  square  things  by  paying  the  difference  in  cash.  It  was  scarcely  daylight  Ihe 
next  morning  when  a  neighbor,  who  consideied  that  he  had  been  ■'  roasted"  in  a  swap  with 
Ihe  newly-convened  jockey,  made  bis  appearance  at  Ihe  latter's  door,  remarking  that  be  had 
■■  come  early  to  avoid  the  rush."    The  jockey  promptly  settled  the  ca»e.~A'.  Y  £■». 

Come  off!  This  bit  of  American  slang,  used  imperatively  and  meaning 
"  Desist  1"  or  "  Cease  !"  is  relatively  new  to  modeiu  use-  It  is  startling,  there- 
fore, to  find  that  it  occurs  in  Chaucer's  "  Parliament  of  Fowles"  (v.  494)  in 
exactly  the  modern  sense.  The  birds  grow  tired  of  listening  to  a  long  dis- 
cussion among  the  young  eagles  ;  and  so  at  last, — 

"Come  of  1"  they  cryde.  "alias!  you  will  us  shendel" 

Coming  events  cast  their  staadon's  before.    This  line  in  "Lochiel's 

Warning,"  by  Thomas   Campbell,  has   some   kinship  with   a   sentiment  in 
Schiller's  "  Wallensiein,"  thus  translated  by  Coleridge  ; 
Often  do  (he  spirits 

Shelley  in  his  "  Defence  of  Poetry"  also  has  a  verysimilar  thought :  "  Poets 
are  the  hierophants  of  an  unapprehended  inspiration  ;  the  mirrors  or  the 
gigantic  shadows  which  ftiturity  casts  upon  the  present."  Cicero  in  his 
"Divinatio"  had  already  said,  "Thus,  in  the  beginning  the  world  was  so 
made  that  certain  signs  come  before  certain  events"  (lib.  i.  cap.  53).  Mr.  H.  H. 
Breen  in  his  "Modern  English  Literature"  thinks  that  Campbell  had  in  mind 
Leibnitz's  remark,  '"  Le  present  est  gros  de  I'avenir,"  and  the  comments  made 
thereupon  by  Isaac  D'lsraeli,  The  latter,  referring  to  Leibnitz's  words,  says, 
*'  The  mulliliide  live  only  among  the  shadows  of  things  in  the  appearances  of 
the  present."  And  in  another  passage  he  couples  the  word  shadow  with  the 
word  precursor  in  such  a  manner  (so  thinks  Mr.  Breen)  as  to  express  in  the 
clearest  language  the  whole  thought  attributed  to  Campbell.  The  ordinaiy 
relation  of  a  shadow  to  the  substance  by  which  it  is  formed  is  that  of  a  fot- 

But,  like  the  shadow,  proves  the  substance  true ; 
whereas,  in  the  language  of  D'lsraeli,  the  shadow  is  made  to  precede  the 
substance.  These  are  his  words  :  "This  volume  of  Reynolds  seems  to  have 
been  the  shadow  and  precursor  of  one  of  the  most  substantial  of  literary 
monsters,  the  '  Histrio-Mastix,  or  Player's  Scourge,'  of  Prynne,  in  1633."  A 
very  ingenious  bit  of  reasoning,  but  it  does  more  credit  to  Mr.  Breen's  casu- 
istical powers  than  to  his  critical  integrity.  Campbell,  in  short,  with  the  fine 
alchemy  of  genius,  touched  a  commonplace  and  turned  it  into  poetry. 

Company.  A  man  is  kno'wn  by  the  company  he  keeps,  a  familiar 
English  proverb  which  finds  its  analogue  in  most  other  languages.  Its  prob- 
able original  is  in  Euripides:  "Everyman  is  like  the  company  he  is  wont 
to  keep"  [Phcrnm.,  Fragment  809).  Cervantes  has  it  in  this  form  ;  "Tell  me 
thy  company,  and  I  will  tell  thee  what  thou  art"  {Don  Quixote.  Part  ii.,  eh. 
xxiii.).  Goethe  says,  "  Tell  me  your  companions,  and  t  will  tell  you  what  you 
are  ;  tell  me  what  you  bu^  yourself  about,  I  will  tell  you  what  may  he  ex- 
pected of  you"  (Reimer:  Taile-Ta/i).  The  French  proverb  is,"Dis-moi  qui 
tu  hantes,  Jc  te  dirai  qui  tu  es."    And  the  German, — 

Willst  du  erkennen  den  Minn, 
So  kIuu  seine  Geaellichaft  an. 
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e Reels  of  association  are  pointed  out  in  the  familiar  proverb,  "  Evil 
mjcations  corrupt  good  maniier.s,"  and  its  Euripidean  corollary,  "Ttie 
company  of  just  and  righteous  men  is  better  than  wealth  and  a  rich  estate," 
(^geiu.  Fragment  7.) 

Comparisons  are  odious,  a  proverb  found  in  the  folk-literature  of  most 
European  nations.  That  it  was  in  common  use  at  the  time  of  Shakespeare 
is  evident  from  Dogberry's  malapropism  (to  coin  a  much-needed  word)  in 
"Much  Ado  About  Nothing"  (i^"^).  "Comparisons  are  odorous."  The  fun 
of  this  sentence  would  b«  lost  upon  an  audience  that  was  not  familiar  with 
the  adage.  In  English  literature  proper  the  phrase  has  been  traced  back  as 
far  as  Lyly's  "  Euphues"  (1579),  although  it  is  evident  it  was  in  common  use 
long  before  Lyiy's  lime,  since  Sir  John  Fortescuc  (who  died  about  14SS),  in 
his  "  Ue  Laudibus  Legum  Anglix"  (lol.  42,  ed.  [616),  comparing  the  common 
and  the  civil  law  of  the  realm,  says,  "Comparatioues  vero,  Princeps,  ut  te 
aliquando  dixisse  recolo  odiosK  reputantur."  John  Lydgate  (1375-1461),  in 
his  "Bochas"  (Book  iii-  ch,  viii.),  says  "Comparisons  do  ofitime  great  griev- 
ance."  Cervantes,  in  "  Don  Quixote"  (Part  ii.,  ch.  xxiii.),  says,  "  Va  sabe  que 
toda  comparacion  es  odiosa."  The  second  part  of  "  Don  Quixote"  was  jiot 
published  till  fifteen  years  after  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"  but  Cervantes 
seems  to  be  quoting  a  well-known  proverb  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  "  Dictionary  of 
Proverbs"  of  the  Spanish  Academy  (1803)  gives  "Toda  comparacion  es  odi- 
osa"  as  a  proverb  quoted  by  Cervantes,  and  "  probably  n<it  original  with  him." 
The  Italians  and  the  French  have  similar  sayings.  The  antiquity  of  the 
Spanish  and  Italian  proverbs  is  unknown,  hut  the  French  undoubtedly  goes 
back  as  far  as  the  ttiirteenth  century,  for  Leroux  de  Lincy,  in  "  Le  Livre  des 
Pniverbes  Franfais"  (vol.  i.  p.  276),  says  that  in  a  manuscript  collection  of 
that  date  he  found  these:    "Comparaisons  sont  haineuses,"  "Comparaisoii 

Complimeuts.  Vanity  rules  the  world,  and  the  value  of  that  subtle  tiiil- 
latiim  of  vanity  which  we  call  a  compliment  has  been  recognised  by  all  men 
of  the  world.  We  are  told  that  Canute  rebuked  his  courtiers  for  their  flat- 
tery, but  it  is  not  written  that  he  punished  them.  Probably  he  secretly  re' 
warded  those  who  pictured  him  as  an  anticipatory  Mrs.  Partington,  and  who, 
in  spite  of  the  evidence,  held  on  lo  their  belief  that  he  wa.s  more  than  a  match 
for  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  stomach  of  kings  has  never  proved  queasy  under 
any  load  of  flattery,  however  indigestible  it  might  appear  to  his  rivals. 
Bacon,  indeed,  held  that  princes  ought  in  courtesy  to  be  praised  without 
regard  to  their  deservings,  since  by  investing  them  with  all  possible  virtues 
their  panegyrists  showed  them  what  they  should  be.  But,  alas  !  we  should 
be  flailering  the  flatterers  did  we  attribute  to  them  motives  so  noble. 

To  look  back  upon  the  compliments  showered  upon  Elizabeth,  James  I-, 
and  Charles  II. — the  most  berhymed  and  bepraised  of  English  sovereigns — 
is  to  be  filled  with  nausea.  It  is  humiliating  lo  find  even  Spenser  and  Shake- 
speare bending  their  lordly  knees  to  that  terrible  virago  known  as  Good  Queen 
Bess.  Spenser  applied  tne  epithet  "  angei  face"  to  her  strong,  masculine, 
but  unattractive  face."  Shakespeare  praised  her  chastity, — the  chastity  of 
one  whose  reputation  had  at  least  been  questioned, — and  spoke  of  her  who 
was  always  having  some  little  affair  with  a  man  as  walking 
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wo  lipi  wrought  out  oT  ruby  rock, 
■  portal  dotn-  to  prince)'  chamber. 


As  clear  and  bright  as  woni  to  guide 
The  pilot  in  his  wmter  tide ; 

and  by  Sir  John  Davies,  who  rang  the  changes  upon  his  qtieen's  beauty,  wis* 
dom,  wit,  virtue,  justice,  and  maKnatiimity  in  six-and-tweuly  specimens  of 
acrostic  verse,  declaring  in  one  of  his  hymns  to  Aslrsea, — 

Right  glad  am  I  that  I  now  live, 

E'en  in  those  days  whereto  you  give 
Cireat  happiness  and  glory. 

If  afler  you  1  should  be  bom. 

Mo  doubt  I  should  my  birthday  iconi, 

James  I.  was  informed  that  he  was  as  upright  as  David,  as  wise  as  Solomon, 
ami  as  godly  as  Jusiah.  When  he  returned  on  a  short  visit  to  Scotland,  the 
deputy-clerk  uf  Edinburgh  assured  him  that  the  very  hills  and  groves,  accus- 
tomed to  be  refreshed  with  the  dew  of  bis  presence,  had,  in  his  absence,  re- 
fused to  put  on  their  wonted  apparel,  and  with  pale  looks  bespoke  their 
misery  at  his  departure  from  the  land.  But  the  "wisest  fool  in  Christen- 
dom" was  not  always  caught  by  this  sort  of  chaff.  In  a  Shrewsbury  address 
to  James  I.,  his  loyal  subjects  expressed  a  wish  that  he  might  reign  over  them 
as  "long  as  sun,  moon,  and  stars  should  endure.  "  I  suppose,  then,"  observed 
the  monarch,  "  they  mean  my  successor  to  reign  by  candle-light." 

Ben  Jonson  alliteratively  styled  the  First  Charles  the  best  of  monarchs,  mas- 
ters, and  men.  That  seems  to  go  pretty  far.  But  it  was  nothing  to  the 
compliments  which  the  courtiers  and  flatterers  of  the  Kestoraiion  paid  to 
Charles  H.  That  Merry  Monarch  was  frequently  infiinned  that  he  was 
God's  pattern  to  manliind, — indeed,  so  excellent  an  understudy  for  the  Deity 
that  while  he  blessed  the  earth  there  was  small  need  of  the  great  Protago- 
nist. There  is  an  exquisite  but  unconscious  satire  in  some  verses  by  a 
gentleman  named  Duke,  writlen  when  this  paragon  had  flown  to  heaven,  Co  be 
Welcomed  by  at!  kind  spirits  and  saints  above, 
Who  see  themselves  in  him,  and  tbeir  own  likeness  love  t 

Here  is  another  gem  from  the  same  poem : 

Good  Tilus  could,  bm  Charles  could  never  say. 
Of  all  his  royal  life  he  lost  a  day. 

Over  in  France  it  was  even  worse.  Tlie  very  clergy  played  the  sycophantic 
courtier.  From  the  pulpit  members  of  that  holy  profession  were  not  ashamed 
to  load  the  royal  profligate  with  panegyrics.  Tney  knew,  and  they  knew  that 
their  hearers  knew,  of  the  scandals  of  his  court,  but  no  one  raised  a  syllable 
of  protest  when  the  most  godlike  quaiities  were  attributed  to  the  Grand 
Monarque,  when  he  was  described  as  the  one  object  upon  which  the  eyes  of 
the  visible  and  invisible  world  were  alike  bent  with  approving  wonder.  Not 
only  the  universe,  but  heaven  and  the  angels  were  assumed  to  be  mainlj 
occupied  in  watching  the  triumphs  and  magnanimity  of  Louis  and  his  generals. 

We  have  all  of  us  laughed  at  the  story  of  Baron  Thenard,  who,  while  giving 
a  chemical  lecture  before  Charles  X,,  said,  "  These  gases  are  going  to  have 
the  honor  of  combining  before  your  majesty."  A  still  more  snobbish  phrase 
occurs  in  one  of  De  Bussy-Rabu tin's  letters.  St.-Aignan  had  lost  one  of  his 
sons.  To  console  him,  Louis  XIV  granted  him  some  favor.  Thereupon 
De  Bussy-Rabuiin  wrote,  "The  favors  accorded  you  by  the  king  shot*  me  thM 
his  majesty  is  worthy  of  the  servireof  all  the  earth.  It  is  only  near  him  that  a 
patent  can  find  some  pleasure  \qiulgut  deiiceur\  in  losing  his  children." 
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From  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  indeed,  Louis  XIV  was  surrounded  by  flat- 
terers. Ill  Ihe  Imperial  Library  of  Si,  Petersburg  ihere  is  a  sheet  of  paper, 
on  which  as  a  boy  he  had  transcribed  some  half  a  dozen  limes,  in  a  large 
uiifDrmed  hand,  a  lesson  set  by  his  master,  "  Homage  is  due  to  kings;  they  do 
what  they  like."  And  in  his  old  age,  complaining  at  dinner  of  the  incon- 
venience of  having  no  teeth,  "Teeth?"  cried  the  Cardinal  d'Eslrees:  "who 
has  any?"  When  he  asked  Migiiard,  who  was  painting  his  portrait  for  the 
tenth  lime,  whether  he  did  not  look  older,  the  artist  adroitly  said,  "  Sire,  it  is 
true  that  I  see  some  more  victories  on  the  forehead  of  your  majesty." 

Then  there  is  the  sublime  mot  of  the  Abbe  de  Polignac,  when  the  king 
kindly  expressed  his  feats  that  the  courtier  was  being  soaked  through.  "Sire," 
replied  the  abb^,  "the  rain  of  Marly  does  not  wet !"  But  the  story  is  some- 
times told  in  another  way,  and  the  phrase  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  king  him- 
self as  a  rebuke  to  a  cardinal  who  followed  him  grudgingly  through  a  shower. 

Madame  de  Remusal  tells  us  in  her  M^moires  that  thongli  she  found  no  one 
sufficiently  courtier-like  to  maintain  that  it  did  not  rain  when  Napoleon  pre- 
sented the  eagles  at  the  Champ  de  Mars,  shortly  after  his  coronation,  she 
met  innumerable  people  who  declared  that  ihey  had  not  been  wetted.  She 
neglects,  however,  to  record  Napoleon's  philosophic  comment  to  his  Minister 
of  Finance,  as  the  rain  came  pouring  down  in  barrels,  reducing  silks  and 
velvets  to  pulp  ;  "'  There's  work  for  the  weavers  of  Lyons '." 

When  the  Grand  Monarque  asked  what  time  it  was  ("  Quelle  heure  est-il  ?"), 
he  was  answered,  "Whatever  time  your  majesty  desires"  {"II  est  I'heure  que 
Votre  Majesty  desire"}. 

A  very  curious  modern  parallel  to  this  famous  phrase  occurs,  by  the  way,  in 
Jager's  "Travels  in  the  Philippines"  (1875) : 

If  H  traveller  gel«  on  good  ttrms  wilh  the  priesis,  he  seldom  meets  with  any  annoyances. 
Upon  one  occasion  I  wished  to  make  a  Liiile  excursion  ditcCLly  sfier  lunch,  and  at  a  quaner- 

C  eleven  everylhing  was  ready  for  a  siart ;  when  1  hapjiined  to  say  that  it  was  a  piiy  to 
[to  wait  three-quaneis  of  an  hour  (or  ihe  meal.    In  a  minute  or  Iwo  twelve  o'clock  Btroclt; 

must  be  long  past  tweive,  as  ihe  Sefior  Padre  was   hungry.    "  11  est  I'heure  que  voue 
majeste  dfcire."— P.  117. 

Even  children  adopted  the  language  of  the  courts.  What  could  be  better 
than  the  answer  of  the  young  Due  de  Maine,  the  son  of  Louis,  when  his  royal 
father  chid  him  for  not  making  better  progress  in  his  studies  >  "  Sire,  I  do  not 
learn  more  because  my  tutor  gives  me  a  holiday  for  each  victory  of  your 
m^esty  1" 

Louis  himself,  the  much- complimented,  knew  how  to  compliment  "  Sire,  I 
crave  your  majesty's  pardon  if  I  kee]j  you  waiting,"  said  the  gouty  old  warrior 
the  Prince  de  Conde.  "My  cousin,"  replied  Louis,  "do  not  hurry.  It  is 
impossible  to  move  quickly  when  one  is  loaded  wilh  laurels." 

Of  famous  compliments  paid  to  the  fair  sex,  the  supply  is  so  large  and  daz- 
zling that  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to  pick  out  the  brightest  gems ; 
but  if  the  following  one  was  unlooked  for,  it  certainty  deserves  a  place  among 
the  best.  Fontenelle,  when  ninety  years  old,  passed  by  Madame  Helvelius 
without  perceiving  her.  "Ah!"  cried  the  lady,  "is  that  your  gallantry? 
To  pass  before  me  without  even  looking  at  me  1'  Now,  that  was  a  very  neat 
way  of  reminding  him  of  her  presence  without  alluding  to  the  semi-blindness 
that  afflicted  him.  But  he  proved  himself  more  than  her  match.  "  If  I  had 
looked  It  you,  madame,"  replied  the  old  beau,  "  I  could  never  have  passed 
you  at  all."  As  neat  a  mot  was  uttered  by  General  Romaine.  Meeting 
Lady  de  Brienti,  wh<jm  he  had  known  and  admired  in  the  loveliness  of  her 
youth,  he  commenced  cnmplimenting  her.  "Vou  forget  that  I  am  an  old 
woman,"  the  said  at  length.    "  Madame,"  relumed  the  gallant  soldier,  "  when 
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>mr  eyes  are  dazzled  by  a  diamond,  it  never  occurs  to  us  to  uk  a  mitieraloeiit 
for  tis  liistorjr."  Il  is  an  old  reproach  against  Orientals  that  ihey  are  unaote 
(o  say  pretty  things  lo  ladies  ;  but  a  daughter  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  Princess  de 
Conli,  inspired  a  Moi'rish  ambassador  with  as  gracefully  turned  a  compiiment 
as  can  be  imagined.  She  had  railed  against  the  Mohammedan  custom  of 
polygamy,  when  the  Moor  thus  defended  ihe  practice.  "  Madame,"  he  said, 
'■  a  plurality  of  wives  is  allowed  among  us  because,  in  our  country,  we  must 
seek  in  several  women  the  charming  qualities  which  are  here  to  be  found  in 
one."  The  poet  Moore,  wrho  never  let  slip  an  opportunity  of  complimenting 
the  fair  sex,  was  in  the  present  instance  hardly  kind  to  the  husband.  Being 
one  day  in  ihe  company  of  a  beautiful  woman,  who  wore  on  her  bosom  a 
miniature  likeness  of^her  spouse,  who  was  the  reverse  of  handsome,  he  was 
aslted  by  her  "  whom  he  thought  the  portrait  resembled."  "  I  ihink,"  said 
the  poet,  "it  is  like  the  Saracen's  Head  on  Snowhill," 

A  bold  stroke  to  obtain  liberty  by  means  of  a  compliment  was  that  made 
by  M,  de  Maupertuis.  A  prisoner  in  Austria  during  the  Seven  Yeara'  War, 
he  was  presented  to  the  Empress,  who  said  to  him,  "You  know  the  Queen 
of  Sweden,  sister  to  the  King  of  Prussia  ?"  "  Yes,  madame."  "  I  am  lold 
that  she  is  the  most  beaniifu)  princess  in  the  world."  "  Madame,"  replied 
the  cunning  prisoner,  "  I  always  thought  so  until  to-day."  This  was  as  diplo- 
matic as  the  words  and  action  of  the  Marquis  Medina,  a  Spanish  nobleman. 
Queen  Elizabeth,  admiring  his  elegance,  and  complimenting  him  thereon, 
begged  to  know  who  possessed  the  heart  of  so  accomplished  a  cavalier. 
"  Madame,"  said  he,  "  a  lover  risks  too  much  on  such  an  occasion  ;  but  your 
majesty's  will  is  law.  Excuse  me.  however,  if  I  fear  to  name  her,  but  re- 
quest your  majesty's  acceptance  of  her  portrait."    He  sent  her  a  looking-glass. 

Talleyrand  was  a  master  of  the  art  of  gallantry.  He  knew  how  to  extricate 
himself  very  gracefnily  from  the  most  embarrassing  dilemmas.  Once  Madame 
de  Siael,  wild  with  jealousy  at  the  dominion  which  his  future  wife,  Madame 
Grant,  was  establishing  over  bis  mind,  flew  at  him,  overwhelmed  him  with 
reproaches,  and  cuncluded  with,  "  So  you  don't  love  me  any  more  ?"  "  But," 
he  insisted,  "  I  do  love  you."  "  Non  !  non  !"  she  cried,  and  then,  as  if  la 
test  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  You  love  me  ?  Corae, 
now  :  if  Madame  Grant  and  I  both  fell  into  (he  water,  which  would  you 
save?"     "Ah,  madame, ^(m*  know  how  to  swim,"  was  the  wily  answer. 

In  England,  few  men  have  ever  surpassed  Sydney  Smith  in  the  art  of  deli- 
cate flattery.  On  nieeling  two  pretty  women,  Mrs.  Tighe  and  Mrs,  Ciiffe,  he 
gallantly  exclaimed,  "  All,  there  you  are, — the  i-a^that  every  one  would  wear, 
the  tie  that  no  one  would  loose."  A  beautiful  girl  walking  in  his  garden  ex- 
claimed, on  noticing  a  plant  which  was  in  some  way  injured,  "  Oh,  Mr.  Smitl^ 
this  pea  will  never  come  to  j>erfection  1"  "  Permit  me,  then,"  said  the  host, 
taking  her  hand, "  to  lead  Perfection  to  the  pea." 

Very  graceful,  too,  was  his  acceptance  of  an  invitation  from  Dickens  : 

Mv  DEAR  DiCKEMs, — I  accept  your  obliging  invitation  londiiionally.  If  I  8m  inviled  by 
any  man  of  greater  genius  tlian  yourself,  ot  one  by  whose  works  I  have  been  more  compleKlf 
inleiested,  1  will  repudiate  you,  and  dine  with  the  more  splendid  phenomenon  of  the  two. 

But  this  letter  finds  its  parallel  in  the  compliment  paid  by  Lord  Clarendon 
to  Sir  Matthew  Hale.  Handing  to  Sir  Matthew  the  commission  for  the  chief- 
justiceship,  Clarendon  very  gracefully  told  him  that  "  if  the  king  could  have 
found  out  an  honester  and  fitter  man  for  that  employment,  he  would  not  have 
advanced  him  lo  il." 

A  sarcasm  may  often  wear  the  garb  of  a  compliment,  and  be  taken  for  one 
by  the  simple-wilted.  The  Abb^  Voisenon  once  made  a  complaint  that  he 
was  unduly  charged  with  the  absurd  sayings  of  others.  "  Monsieur  I'Abb^" 
replied  D'Aleinbert,  "on  ne  prfite  qu'aux  riches," 
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Louis  XIV.,  who,  like  many  humbler  rhymesters,  somewhat  overrated  his 
poetical  powers,  showed  a  copy  of  verses  10  Boileau,  and  asked  his  candid 
opinion  of  them.  ■'  Ah,  sire,"  said  the  poet,  "  I  am  more  convinced  than  ever 
that  nothing  is  impo-ssible  to  your  majesty  :  you  desired  U>  write  some  poor 
rhymea,  and  you  have  succeeded  in  making  them  positively  deleslable  I" 

But  the  sarcasm  is  often  unintentional,  as  in  the  case  of  the  gentleman  who 
was  complimenting  Madame  Denis  on  her  acting  as  Vgatre.  "  Nay,"  said  the 
lady,  "an  actress,  to  play  the  part  well,  should  be  young  and  beautiful."  "Oh, 
no;  you  are  a  proof  to  the  contrary."  Equally  awkward  and  equally  well 
meant  was  the  remark  of  M.  Lalande  when  sealed  at  dinner  between  Madame 
Recamier  and  Madame  de  Slael.  "  How  happy  I  am  to  find  myself  seated 
between  wit  and  beauty  I"  "And  without  possessing  either,"  was  the  Stael'a 
smart  rejoinder,  A  similar  remark  under  similar  circumstances  is  attributed 
to  the  Due  de  Laval,  but  in  this  story  the  retort  from  Corinne  is  said  to  have 
been,  "That  is  the  firot  compliment  ever  paid  to  my  face  !" 

The  following  story  is  told  in  illustration  of  Kasl-lndian  politeness.  A 
judge,  who  was  a  very  bad  shot,  had  been  out  for  a  day's  .sport,  and  on  his 
return  the  man  who  went  with  him  was  asked,  "  Well,  how  did  the  judge 
f-hoot  to-day?"  "Oh,"  he  replied,  "the  judge  shoot  beautifully,  but  heaven 
was  very  merciful  to  the  birds  !" 

The  interchanged  compliments  between  the  members  of  mutual  admiration 
societies  have  frequently  pointed  the  pens  uf  the  satirists.  One  dries  not  know 
whether  the  old  fratricidal  strife  among  authors  was  not  preferable  to  the 
present  more  or  less  hypocritical  log-rolling.  A  single  instance  must  suffice. 
When  Bulwer  and  Dickens,  on  July  29,  1865,  celebrated  at  Knebworth  the 
establishment  of  the  short-lived  Guild  of  Literature  and  Art,  the  Saturday 
Review  characterized  the  proceedings  as  "  a  wonderful  match  of  mutual 
admiration  and  laudation."  Bulwer  called  Dickens  "a  resplendent  ornament 
of  literature."  Dickens  replied  thai  Bulwer  was  "  the  brightest  ornament  of 
the  literary  class."  Bulwer  congratulated  the  county  of  Herts  on  the  honor 
of  entertaming  so  distinguished  a  visitor.  Dickens  congratulated  himself  on 
being  in  the  house  of  so  great  a  man,  and  averred  that  the  county  was  "  already 
the  envy  of  every  other  county  in  England"  in  possessing  that  man.  The 
author  of  "Pelham"  eulc^ized  the  author  of  "  Pickwick"  as  one  "who  has 
united  an  unrivalled  mastery  over  the  laughter  and  the  tears  of  millions  with 
as  genial  and  sweet  a  philosophy  as  ever  made  the  passions  move  at  the  com- 
mand of  virtue."  But  the  author  of  "  Pickwick"  would  not  be  distanced  in 
the  noble  and  dignified  contest.  "  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  know  very 
well  that  when  the  health,  life,  and  beauty  now  overflowing  these  halls  shall 
have  fled,  crowds  of  people  will  come  to  see  the  place  where  our  distinguished 
host  lived  and  wrote."  The  comment  of  the  Saturday  Review  is  a  very  sen- 
sible one.  "This,"  it  says,  "is  what  comes  of  'bringing  men  of  letters 
more  familiarly  together.'  One  writer  actually  reports  that  Mr.  Dickens  made 
a  few  graceful  and  dignified  remarks.  How  a  man  is  to  be  envied  who  can 
find  only  grace  and  dignity  in  such  an  outpouring  of  rancid  adulation  1  And 
no  doubt  the  minnows  make  a  few  graceful  and  dignified  remarks  to  one 
another,  just  as  the  Tritons  do.  So  that  a  Guild  of  Literature  and  Art 
means  an  institution  where,  on  paying  your  subscription  punctually,  you  are 
entitled  to  be  called  by  the  others  who  have  also  paid  their  sulwcriptions  ': 
resplendent  ornament,  or  any  other  complimentary  name  ti      '  '  '  ' 


r  complimentary  name  to  which  you  have 

Concatenatioii,  or  chain  verse,  a  form  of  poetic  ingenuity  in  which  the 
last  word  or  phrase  in  each  line  forms  the  opening  of  the  succeeding  line. 
Its  invention  is  ascribed  to  the  French  poet  Lasphrise.    The  following  is  from 
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FaUoil^ 

que  1c  ciel 

Amour« 

Craintivt 

ExcesHV 

c  au  pliUsi 

Hcn»u. 

Lieuxou 

.  plu  "IIS^* 

Attemivi 

I'iy^Rir 

IS  surprcDdrc  tout  dnix. 

Here  is  an  anonymous  English  example,  neither  better  r 
dozen  others  : 


The  merrier  mind  doih  ihoughl  invade : 
Short  life,  in  tnilh,  this  thing  doih  Iry, 

Come,  gentle  Death,  the  ebb  of  care ; 

The  Ab  of  care,  the  flood  of  life ; 
The  flood  of  life,  the  joyful  fatl:; 

The  joyful  fare,  the  end  of  strife ; 
The  end  of  strife,  thai  thing  wish  I, 
Wherefore,  come.  Death,  and  lei  me  die. 

In  German,  Koertier's  magnificent  "Sword  Song"  makes  a  modified  use  of 
concatenation  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  every  stanza. 

Confidence  Game,  Trick,  Dodge,  or  Buck,  a  familiar  expression  for  a 
common  trick  whereby  a  dever  sharper  gains  the  confidence  of  a  greenhorn 
in  order  to  cheat  him.  One  of  the  earliest  forms  of  the  trick,  and  probably 
the  one  from  which  it  got  its  name,  is  that  of  inviting  the  victim,  a  perfect 
stranger,  to  come  and  have  a  drink,  over  which  the  swindler  waxes  eloquent 
in  praise  of  his  newfound  friend,  ex]iresses  the  utmost  confidence  in  him,  and, 
to  prove  his  sincerity,  intrusts  him  with  pretended  valuables,  claiming  in  re- 
turn a  similar  mark  of  confidence.  Of  course  in  the  end  the  sharper  walk* 
off  with  the  real  valuables  of  his  new-found  friend,  and  the  old  ones  he  leaves 
behind  turn  out  to  lie  bogus.  The  term  confide  nee -man  applied  to  one  who 
played  this  game  has  now  been   largely  superseded   by   the   kindred  term 

"  Richard  III.,"  Act  v..  Scene  3,  occurs 

O  coward  lonscience,  how  dosi  thou  afBiel  mel 


And  every  lale  condemns  me  for  a  villain. 

It  is  only  in  Colley  Gibber's  altered  version  thai  Richard,  regaining  his 
manhood,  cries  out, — 

Conscience  avaUDI  I  Richaid'ihimKlf  agual 

In  "  Hamlet,"  Shakespeare  says, — 


not  be  a  reminiscence  of  Pilpay's  phrase  in  his 
his  Minister,"  "Guilty  consciences  always  make 
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people  cowards;"  or  of  Publius  Syrus's  maxim  (617),  "  A  guilty  conscience 
never  feels  secure,"  which  are  echoed  also  in  the  popular  proverbs  "  A  guiltv 
conscience  needs  no  accuser,"  and  "Touch  a  galled  horse  and  he'll  wince' 
(cf.  "  Hamlet,"  "  Let  the  galled  jade  wince,  our  withers  are  unstrung").  Sub- 
stantially the  same  idea  is  expressed  in  the  Biblical  words,  "The  wicked  flee 
when  no  man  pursuelh  :  but  the  righteous  are  bold  as  a  liou"  (/VOT^crii  xxviii.  i). 
"A  clear  conscience  is  a  sure  card,"  says  Lyiy,  in  "Euphues  and  his  England," 
p.  207  ;  and  Shakespeare  calls  it, — 

A  p€ace  above  all  earthly  dignities. 

And  again, — 

What  stranger  breastplate  than  a  heart  untainted  I 

And"e'but'ira'Lld,  though  lock ed^'upl^  «m|' 
Whose  conscience  with  iniuslice  is  conupted, 

Hmry  VL,  Part  II..  Act  iii.,  Sc.  ». 
Evidently  imitated  from  Marlowe, — 

I'm  armed  with  more  than  complete  steel,— 


EpisiUt,  I.,  Book  I. 

"  Trust  that  man  in  nothing,"  says  Sterne,  "  *ho  has  not  a  conscience  in 
everything"  {Sermon  XXVII.).  George  Washington  in  one  of  his  school-boy 
copy-books  wrote  or  transcribed  the  commonplace,  hence  l>ecoine  famous, 
"Labor  to  keep  alive  In  your  breast  that  little  spark  of  celestial  fire — con- 
science." Numerous  citations  from  poetry  and  prose  would  support  the  gen- 
eral view  that  conscience  is  the  voice  of  nature  or  of  God  speaking  to  the 
heart,  so  long  as  it  is  not  utterly  corrupt.  Montaigne,  however,  asserts  that 
"the  laws  of  conscience,  which  we  pretend  to  be  derived  from  nature,  pro- 
ceed from  casXom"  (Essays :  0/ Custom) ;  perhaps  the  tirst  assertion  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  experimental  philosophers,  which  in  its  latest  form  assumes 
that  conscience  represents  the  accumulated  experiences  of  the  race  inherited 
in  the  form  of  an  instinct. 

Conscioua  water  saw  its  Qod  and  blushed.  There  is  a  story,  told 
sometimes  of  Dryden  when  a  school-boy  at  Westminster,  sometimes  of  an 
anonymous  "  school-boy  at  Eton,"  that,  being  required  to  make  a  verse  on  the 
miracle  of  Cana,  he  handed  up  the  single  line, — 

The  conscious  water  saw  its  God  and  blushed. 
But  the  Story  has  no  foundati 
Crashaw  in  his  Latin  epifiram  o 
a  translation  by  Aaron  Hill : 

Unde  rubor  vestris,  et  non  sua  purpura,  lymphis  ? 
Kumcn  (convivsk  prssens  agnoscile  Numen : 
When  Christy  at  Cana's  feast,  by  power  divine, 

'■  The  bathlul  itreatn  hath  seen  its  God.  and  llusheii." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Hill's  line  differs  from  the  familiar  quotation,  and  does 

not  differ  for  the  better.     The  line  in  its  present  form  may  be  found  in  one  of 

Heber's  poems,  without  either  credit  or  acknowledgnient,  and  he  may  have 

first  Englished  it  in  this  way.     A   somewhat  similar   metaphor  is  used  in  an 
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anonymous  poem  feigned  In  have  been  presented,  with  a  white  r 

Yorkist  to  a  lady  o(  the  Lancastrian  faction  [ 

If  Ibis  fair  lost  offend  thy  slghi, 
■TwMI  blush  Io"nd  iiscLf  less  white, 


Consistency's  a  jewel,  a  jjopular  saying  which 
any  ])aiticular  author.     The  proverbial  and  written  lit 
is  lull  of  compaiisoiis  between  virtue  and  jewels.     In  Shakespeare  alone 
find  tile  following  among  othi 


In  1867  some  wag  attempted  to  impose  on  the   public  the  information  that 
this  line  was  from  a  ballad  called  Jolly  Robin  Roughead,  in  "'Murlagh's  'Col- 
lection  of   Ballads'   (1754)-"     The   poet  bewails  the  extravagance  of  dress, 
which  he  considers  the  enormity  of  the  day,  and  makes  Robin  say  to  his  wife, — 
Tush,  tush,  my  lass,  such  thoughts  resign, 

Comparisons  are  crueil ; 
Fine  pictures  suit  to  frames  as  fine,— 

But  both  the  ballad  and  the  book  turned  out  to  be  ingenious  figments. 

Conspicuous  by  its  absence,  a  phrase  made  popular  in  England  br 
Lord  John  Russell.  In  bis  "  Address  10  the  Electors  of  the  City  of  Limdon,'' 
published  April  6,  1859,  he  said  of  Lord  Derby's  Reform  Bill,  which  had  just 
been  defeated,  "  Among  the  defects  of  the  bill,  which  are  numerous,  one  pri»- 
vision  is  conspicuous  by  its  presence,  and  another  by  its  absence."  The 
expression  was  sharply  criticised,  ai^d  nine  days  later,  in  a  speech  at  London 
Tavern,  he  jnslified  it  thus :  "  It  has  been  thought  that  by  a  misnomer,  or  a 
'  bull,'  on  my  part,  I  alluded  to  a  provision  as  conspicuous  by  its  absence, — 3 
turn  of  phraseology  which  is  not  an  original  expression  of  mine,  but  is  taken 
from  one  of  the  greatest  hislotiatis  of  antiquity."  This  great  historian  ii 
Tacitus.  In  his  "Annales,"  lib.  iii.  cap.  76,  describing  the  funeral  of  Junia, 
he  thus  alludes  lo  the  absence  of  the  images  of  her  famous  kinsmen  Brutiu 
and  Cassias  :  "  Sed  prafuli;ebant  Cassius  atque  Brutus  eo  ipso,  quod  effigie* 
eorum  non  videbantur"  (  '  Bui  Cassius  and  Brutus  were  the  most  conspicuous, 
for  the  very  reason  that  their  effigies  were  mil  seen"), 

J.  Ch^nier.  in  his  tragedy  of  ■'Tiberius"  (Act  i.  Scene  i),  translating  the 
expression  into  French,  gave  it  the  form  which  is  familiar  in  English, — 

but  which  had  already  become  familiar  in  France  through  its  use  hjf  the  Tan- 
senists  when  iheir  enemies  had  succeeded  in  securing  the  omission  of  the 
names  of  Pascal  and  Arnauld  from  Perrault's  "  History  of  Illuslrious  Men,"  It 
was  revived,  too,  in  Talleyrand's  observation  when  some  one  called  his  atten* 
tion  to  the  fact  that  Lord  Castlereagh  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  wore  no 
decorations ;  "  Ma  foi,  c'est  bien  dislingui."  The  latter  story,  however,  is 
doubted  by  historians,  and  the  late  Prince  Paul  Gallilzin  received  from  hit 
uncle,  a  member  of  the  Congress,  quite  another  version,— name  I  j,  that  Galliuia 
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and  CasHereagh  entered  the  council-chamber  together,  and  the  latier,  noticing 
a  gentleman  in  plain  dress,  inquired  who  he  was,  and,  on  being  told,  "An 
attach^  of  the  Russian  embassy,  just  arrived  from  St.  Petersburg,"  exclaimed, 
"  Comment  1  uii  Kusse  sans  decorations  t    II  doit  @tre  un  hunime  bien  dis- 

Constant  in  nothing  but  inconstancy.    The  context  is  as  follows : 

To  give  the  sex  their  due. 

They  love,  they  hate,  and  yet  they  know  niil  why  r 
Consiani  in  nothing  but  inconstancy. 

The  antithesis  is  a  very  familiar  one,  both  in  prose  and  in  verse.     Here  are 
a  few  parallel  examples  ; 

Fickie  in  everything  else,  the  French  have  been  faithful  in  one  thing  only,— their  love  of 


CoiutaBcy  In  love  is  a  perpetua.1  inconst: 
lively  to  all  the  iiuaiilies  of  the  loved  one.  ' 
fixed  OD  a  single  object. — La  Roc 


"■?„, 


And  what  was  ever  sliding,  that  aoth  t>ne1y  stay. 

Cool  of  the  evening.  A  nickname  given  to  Richard  Monckton  Mitnes, 
afterwards  Lord  Houghton,  The  story  of  its  origin  is  told  In  various  ways, 
and  the  inventor  of  the  nickname  is  sometimes  Sytlney  Smith,  sometimes  Bar- 
ham,  and  sometimes  Count  D'Orsay.  The  most  usual  story  refers  it  to  the 
latter  wag,  and  runs  as  follows.  Young  Milnes  was  at  his  club  late  one  after- 
noon in  company  with  the  count,  when  some  one  proposed  a  call  on  Lady 
Blessington.  "Oh,  yes,  let's  call,"  chimed  in  the  poet.  "I'll  go  with  you." 
"Indeed,"  responded  Count  D'Orsay.  loftily;  "are  you  acquainted  with  her 
ladyship?"  "No,  but  that's  of  no  consequence.  I'll  accompany  you,  my 
dear  fellow."  "So  you  shall,  so  you  shall,"  retorted  D'Orsay,  "and  I'll  intro- 
duce you  as  the  Cool  of  the  Evening." 

In  a  letter  to  Lord  Houghton  from  Sydney  Smith,  quoted  below,  the  latter 
expressly  denies  having  ever  used  the  phrase,  and  the  fact  that  Houghton 
had  addressed  a  remonstrance  to  the  clerical  wit  shows  the  falsity  of  all  the 
Stories  which  represent  him  as  having  received  the  rebuke  in  person  : 

Dhah  Milhei, — Never  lose  your  good  temper,  which  is  one  of  yonr  beit  qiinliiies,  and 
which  has  carried  yoti  hitherto  safely  through  your  startling  eccentricities.  If  yoii  turn 
croii  and  touchy,  you  are  R  lost  man,  No  man  can  combine  the  defecis  of  opposite  charac- 
tert.  The  name*  of  "Cool  of  the  Ewning,"  "  London  Asinrance,"  and  "In-I-go  Jones" 
Ve,  1  give  you  my  word,  not  mioe.    They  arc  of  no  lort  of  importance;  ibcy  are  uieiy- 
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valves,  and  if  you  cmild  by  payina  liiiptncs  sel  rid  of  tbtn).  you  hid  better  keep  your 

muney.  You  do  inc  but  justice  in  ackDowledgiDE  (hat  I  have  ipokeo  much  goad  uf  you. 
1  have  laughed  at  ycu  ibi  thoie  Iblllcs  which  I  nan  told  you  of  to  your  face;  but  no* 
body  hai  more  readily  and  mare  eamutly  aiierted  that  yoa  are  a  very  iirecablc,  ciever 
man,  with  \\  very  gaod  heart,  unimpeachable  in  all  the  ralaiiou  of  life,  and  thit  you  amply 
deserve  to  he  retained  in  the  place  lo  which  you  had  too  hastily  elevated  youTieU  by  man- 
nera  unknown  to  our  old  and  phlegmatic  people.  I  ihank  you  for  what  you  lay  of  my 
good  nature.  Lord  Dudley,  when  1  look  leave  of  him, said  tome,"  You  have  been  lau^nf 
St  nte  for  the  last  seven  years,  and  you  never  uid  anything  which  1  wished  unaald."    This 

Coon,  a  common  abbreviation  for  raccoon,  is  also  a  slang  term  for  a  negro, 
owing,  perhaps,  to  his  fondness  for  the  animal.  In  American  politics,  coon 
was  a  nickname  for  a  Whig,  first  applied  during  the  Presidential  campaign 
of  1836.  Martin  Vail  Bnren  had  been  styled  an  old  fox  by  the  WhigJt.  The 
Democrats  retaliated  by  calling  Henry  Clay  "  that  same  old  coon,"  and  face- 
tiously insinualed  that  be  had  been  treed  by  the  old  fox.  The  Whigs  caught 
up  the  epithet  and  adopted  the  raccoon  as  their  emblem,  painting  its  picture 
on  iheir  banners  and  carrying  live  specimens  in  their  processions. 

Coon,  A  gone.  One  who  is  niterly  ruined,  exhausted,  or  done  for;  one 
who  is  placed  in  a  hopeless  difficulty.  Captain  Marryat  records  the  foUowitig 
explanation  in  his  "  Diary"  {1839),  which  was  gravely  told  him  by  a  Yankee 
acquaintance.  "There  is  a  Captain  Martin  Scott  in  the  United  Stales  armjr 
who  is  a  remarkable  shot  with  hia  rifte.  He  was  raised  in  Vermont  His 
fame  was  so  considerable  throughout  the  State  that  even  the  animals  were 
aware  of  it.  He  went  out  one  morning  with  his  rifle,  and,  spying  a  raccoon 
upon  the  upper  branches  of  a  high  tree,  brought  his  gun  up  to  his  shoulder, 
when  the  raccoon,  perceiving  it,  raised  his  paw  up  for  a  parley.  '  1  beg  your 
pardon,  mister,'  said  the  raccoon,  very  politely,  '  but  may  I  ask  if  your  name 
is  Scott  ?'  '  Yes,' replied  the  captain.  'Martin  Scottf  continued  the  rac- 
coon. 'Yes,'  replied  the  captain.  'Captain  Martin  Scottf  still  continued 
the  animal.  'Yes,'  replied  the  captain;  'Captain  Martin  Scott.'  'Oh,  then,* 
says  the  animal,  'I  may  just  as  well  come  down,  for  I'm  a  gone  coon.'"' 

Another  explanation  gives  the  phrase  a  Revolutionary  origin.  An  American 
scout  dressed  himself  in  a  raccoon-skin  and  ascended  a  tree  to  reconnoitre 
the  enemy.  While  thus  engaged,  he  was  surprised  by  a  British  soldier,  out 
hunting,  and  the  latter,  mistaking  him  for  a  genuine  coon,  levelled  his  gun  to 
fire.  "  Hold  on  !"  cried  the  startled  spy ;  "  if  you  won't  shoot,  I'll  come  down, 
I  am  a  gone  coon !"  The  Englishman,  however,  was  so  terrified  that  he 
dropped  his  gun  and  fled. 

I  must  think  of  something  else  as  1  lie  awake,  or,  like  that  sagacious  animal  in  the  United 
Stales  who  recognised  the  colonel  who  was  such  a  dead  shot,  I  tia.  a  rout  cten. — DiCKBHs: 
RipriKitd  Piicis,  Lying  Await. 

CooD,  Go  the  ■whole,  an  American  equivalent  for  "  go  the  whole  hog," 
Coon's  age,  a  long  period  of  time,  the  coon  being  popularly  supposed  to 
be  very  long-lived.     "  I  haven't  seen  you  in  a  cotm"!  age"   is  a  common  locu- 
tion in  rural  America. 

Cop  or  Copper  (from  the  slang  verb  to  eep  or  seiie,  Latin  eafii«,  or  Heb. 
eet',  a  "hand"  or  "palm"),  a  slang  word  for  a  policeman.  The  term  copper, 
0/  course,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  metal,  nevertheless  "the  professors  of 
slang,  having  coined  the  word,  associate  that  with  the  metal,  and  as  they  pass 
a  policeman  they  will,  to  annoy  him,  exhibit  a  copper  coin,  which  is  equim- 
lent  to  calling  the  officer  capper:'  {MaHckttter  Courier,  June  13,  1864.) 

Coppeiliead,  the  popular  name  for  the  lyigenocephalut  tontortrix,  a 
... 3  American  serpent  abounding  especially  in  Plorida.     Unlike  the 
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rattleanake,  tt  gives  no  wanting  of  its  approach.  Hence  it  is  rXitn  known  as 
the  dumb  rattlesnake.  The  word  has  been  caught  up  as  a  nickname  for  noi- 
some and  noiieleBS  enemies,  and  a|iplied  fitat  to  the  Indians,  next  to  the  Dutch 
colonists  (see  Irving's  "Knickerbocker"),  and  lastly  and  more  permanenily  to 
the  anti-war  Democrats  who  resided  in  (he  North  and  sympathized  more  or 
less  secretly  with  (he  South  during  the  civil  war. 

He  lived  10  cast  >  dying  vote  for  Central  Jaclison,  and  hi)  ion,  the  fini  Dr.  Mulbtidge, 
■urvivcd  to  iilusirite  ihe  mignininiiiy  of  his  fellow-townsmen  during  the  first  year  of  ihe 
civil  war,  u  a  loierated  copperhead.— W.  D.  Howhlls  ;  Dr.  Brttn'i  Practice,  ch.  i*. 

CopyrighL  Under  the  existing  law  of  the  United  States,  copyright  is 
granted  for  twenty-eight  years,  with  the  right  of  extension  for  fourteen  more ; 
in  all,  forty-two  years.     The  term  of  copyright  in  other  countries  is  as  follows  i 

Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  Venezuela,  in  perpetuity. 

Colombia,  author's  life  and  eighty  years  alter. 

Spain,  author's  life  and  eighty  years  after, 

Belgium,  author's  life  and  fifty  years  after. 

Ecuador,  author's  life  and  fifty  years  after, 

Norway,  author's  life  and  fifty  years  after. 

Peru,  author's  life  and  fifty  years  after. 

Russia,  author's  life  and  fifty  year.s  after. 

Tunis,  author's  life  and  fifty  years  after. 

Italy,  author's  life  and  forty  years  after  ;  the  full  term  to  be  eighty  years  in 

France,  author's  life  and  thirty  years  after. 

Germany,  author's  life  and  thirty  years  after. 

Austria,  author's  life  and  thirty  years  after. 

Switzerland,  author's  life  and  thirty  years  after. 

Hayti,  author's  life,  widow's  life,  children's  lives,  and  twenty  years  after  the 
dose  of  the  latest  period. 

Brazil,  author's  life  and  ten  years  after. 

Sweden,  author's  life  and  ten  years  after. 

Roumania,  author's  life  and  ten  years  after. 

Great  Britain,  author's  life  and  seven  years  after  his  decease ;  to  be  forty- 
two  years  in  any  event 

Bolivia,  full  term  of  author's  life. 

Denmark  and  Holland,  fifty  years. 

Japan,  author's  life  and  five  years  after. 

South  Africa,  author's  life  ;  fifty  years  in  any  event 

Cordon  bleu.  Henry  IH.  of  France  was  elected  King  of  Poland  on 
the  day  of  (he  Pentecost,  and  upon  the  same  day,  by  the  death  of  Charles  IX., 
he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  France.  In  token  of  his  gratitude  he  instituted 
the  order  of  the  Saint-Esprit,  limiting  the  number  of  knights  to  a  hundred, 
exclusive  of  the  officers  of  the  order.  The  collar  worn  by  members  of  the 
order  upon  stale  occasions  was  formed  of  fleur-de-lis  in  gold,  and  suspended 
to  it  was  a  cross  of  eight  points,  with  a  dove  in  the  centre ;  upon  the  reverse 
of  the  cross  was  a  design  representing  St  Michael  slaying  the  dragon.  When 
the  collar  was  not  donned,  the  cross  was  worn  suspended  to  a  piece  of  blue 
silk,  called  the  cordon  bleu.  As  time  went  on,  it  became  the  custom  to  call 
any  one  who  had  achieved  eminence  in  his  profession  a  eordoa  bleu.  Finally 
it  came  to  be  applied  only  to  cooks.  M.  Littri  remarks  that  the  blue  apron 
formerly  worn  by  cooks  may  have  helped  to  earn  for  them  this  flattering 
designation. 

Corker.    This  slang  phrase  is  in  use  in  the  theatres  as  a  synonyme  for  a 
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duffer,  one  who  corks  or  buttles  up  another  actor's  cfTects,  and  in  the  world 
at  large  for  something  or  Homebody  uiiusualljf  large,  remarkable,  or  excellent, 
something  that  closes  up  or  settles  a  question. 

No  wonder  his  Highness  re/used  for  lo  pay. 

"  Do  you  love  him,  Mabel  t" 

There  was  an  unmislakable  ring  of  triumph  in  th«  proud  faiher'i  voice  as  he  addreaud  ibe 
quesLion  lo  Ihe  beauliful.  queenly  giri  who  slood  with  downcast  tyt%  beTore  him. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  softly,  Ihe  rich  blood  mantling  her  cheek  and  brow. 

"  I  have  cold  him,"  rejoined  the  father.  "  that  1  shall  intopose  no  obstacles  in  his  way.  It 
he  can  win  your  affeglions,  he  has  my  full  and  free  consent.  I  may  say  to  you,  iiirtber,  my 
daughter,"  he  continued,  "  that  in  gaining  the  love  of  a  young  man  like  Harold  Billmore  you 
have  made  a  conquest  that  gratifies  my  pride  as  a  father  and  commends  itself  to  my  judgment 
as  a  man.  He  i&  of  good  family,  upright,  honorable,  high-minded,  the  possessor  of  a  compe- 
tence, and  in  all  respects  the  one  whom  above  ali  others  I  should  have  chosen  as  the  guarduin 

"  Yes,  papa,"  she  rep^ed,  her  face  liehline  up  with  a  smile,  "  he's  a  corker!"— CAk-^» 

Corn,  I  acknowledge  the,  a  colloquial  Americanism,  meaning  "I  give 
in,"  "  I  retract,"  usually  in  regard  lo  some  special  point  not  involving  the 
whole  question  at  issue.  Many  explanations,  more  or  less  obviously  manu- 
factured, have  been  given  as  to  the  origin  of  the  phrase.  The  following,  how- 
ever, has  an  air  of  plausibility  and  may  be  authentic.  In  1828,  Andrew  Stewart, 
a  member  of  Congress,  said  in  a  speech  that  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana 
sent  their  hay-stacks,  cornfields,  and  fodder  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
fur  sale.  Wjckliffe,  of  Kentucky,  called  him  (o  order,  declaring  that  those 
States  did  not  send  hay-stacks  or  cornfields  to  New  York  for  sale.  "Well, 
what  do  yovi  send  ?"  asked  Stewart.  "  Why,  horses,  mules,  cattle,  and  hogs." 
"  Well,  what  makes  your  horses,  mules,  cattle,  and  hogs  f  You  feed  one  hun- 
dred dollars'  worth  of  hay  to  a  horse.  You  just  animate  and  get  upon  the  (op 
of  your  hay-stack  and  ride  off  to  market.  How  is  it  with  your  cattle  ?  You 
make  one  of  them  carry  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  hay  and  grass  to  the  Eastern 
market.  How  much  corn  does  it  lake,  at  thirty-three  cents  a  bushel,  lo 
fatten  a  hog?"  "  Why,  thirty  bushels,"  "Then  you  put  that  thirty  bushels 
into  the  shape  of  a  hog,  and  make  it  walk  off  lo  the  Eastern  market"  Then 
Mr,  Wickliffe  jumped  up  and  said,  "Mr.  Speaker,  I  acknowledge  the  corn," 

Corporations  have  no  souls.  This  legal  maxim  was  first  laid  down  b; 
Sir  Edward  Coke  in  the  case  of  Sutton's  Hospital  (10  Rep.  32):  "They 

tcorporations]  cannot  commit  treasou,  nor  be  outlawed  nor  excommunicate, 
jr  they  have  no  souls."  Lord  Thurlow  subsequently  paraphrased  this  maxim 
in  his  own  rough  way  :  "  You  never  expected  justice  from  a  corporation,  did 
you  f     They  have  neither  a  soul  to  lose  nor  a  body  to  kick." 

CorrupUo  optimi  pessima  (L., "  Corruption  in  the  best  is  the  worst  cor- 
Tupiion"),  a  phrase  much  used  by  the  early  Latin  Fathers  of  the  Church. 
They  applied  it  originally  to  bad  priests ;  afterwards  it  was  extended  to  de- 
scribe the  sins  of  all  who  had  received  grace  and  were  offending  against  the 
light ;  and  now  it  is  a  general  expression,  meaning,  the  better  the  thing  the 
worse  its  abuse.  And  the  most  curious  part  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  in 
so  broadening  its  ap|)lication  it  has  really  gone  round  the  circle  and  come 
back  to  its  starting-point.  For  there  is  htlle  doubt  that  the  phrase  of  the 
Fathers  originated  with  Aristotle  in  his  "  Elhics  of  Nieomaehus"  (Book  viii., 
ch.  X.),  where,  in  speaking  of  governments,  he  says  that  "Tyranny  being  the 
corruption  of  the  beat  form  \i.e.,  of  kingly  government]  is  therefore  the  worst," 
Elsewhere  he  uses  the  same  expression  in  other  connections.  The  idea,  of 
course,  is  a  commonplace  that  appears  in  many  other  forma  in  literature,— li a  .* 
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For  fiireM  Ihlngs  grow  foulest  by  foul  dccdt ; 
Lilies  tbut  fesler  smell  far  worse  [ban  weeds. 

SHAKESfBABB:  Satinet  XCIV.,  x-^. 
Would  It  were  I  had  been  false,  doi  you  I 

I,  nevei  thl'i^dra'efw  rtouch'or'lto        ' 

On  Diy  speckled  hide  \  not  you,  the  pride 
or  Ihe  day,  my  swan,  (hat  a  firsi  tleck^s  fall 

Browhing;  Ttu  IVortle/  H. 

Cotton  to,  meaning  to  like,  to  take  to,  to  agree  with,  is  often  looked  upon 
as  a  vulgaristji,  sometimes  even  as  a  modern  Americanism.  Barttett  includes 
it  in  bis  Dictionary.  But  this  common  colloquialism,  still  in  use  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  is  a  survival  of  a  respectable  English  word.  It  is 
found  occasionally  in  the  Elizabethan  writers,  but  the  earliest  example  in 
literature  is  probably  the  following,  from  Thomas  Drant's  translation  of 
Horace  (1567) : 

So  feyneth  he.  things  Irue  and  false 
So  always  mingleih  he, 

May  cotton  and  Igrtt. 
Cotton  is  King.  This  famous  ante-bellum  cry,  with  which  the  Southern 
slave-holders  answered  the  arguments  of  the  Abolitionists,  originated  with 
David  Christy  as  the  title  of  his  book  "  Cotton  is  King  ;  or.  Slavery  in  the 
Light  of  Political  Economy"  (1855).  James  Henry  Hammond  quoted  the 
phrase  in  the  United  States  Seiiaie,  March,  1858,  and  it  at  once  became  a 
popular  by- word. 

Countrr,  Love  of.  Dr,  Johnson,  as  reported  by  Boswell,  held  that  patri- 
otism was  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel.  Some  of  the  advanced  thinkers  of 
to-day  (as  may  be  seen  s.  v.  Citizkn  of  THE  WOKLD)  are  inclined  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  provincial  virtue,  now  rightly  obsolescent  in  the  larger  sympathies 
that  crave  to  enclose  the  world.  Nevertheless,  none  deny  that  in  the  past 
it  has  been  an  effective  factor  in  civilij 
heroic  in  thought  and  deed.  Goldsmith,  i 
lubberland  where  there  are  no  vices,  and  consequently  where  the  love  of 
country  is  stigmatized  on  account  of  its  correlative  hatred  or  contempt  of  the 
stranger.  But  he  describes  it  only  to  condemn.  He  saw  no  mere  narrowness 
in  the  patriot's  boast, — 

Such  is  the  patriot's  boast,  where'er  we  roam, — 
His  iirsi,  best  couniiy  ever  is  al  home. 

Tkt  TroBilltr,  1.  73. 
Not  did  Shakespeare,  who  makes  his  Coriolanus  say, — 

Had  I  a  docen  sons,  each  in  my  love  alike  and  none  less  dear  ihan  ihine  and  my  good 
Marciui,  I  had  rather  eleven  die  nobly  for  tlieir  country  than  one  voluptuously  surfeit  out  of 

and  put*  in  Wolsey's  mouth  the  advice, — 

Thy  God's,  ai 

u.e«™  "|^,'*J^  yiji     ^j,,  ij;^  g^    ^ 

Probably  here  is  a  reminiscence  of  Horace's 

Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori, — 

which  in  its  turn  was  a  reminiscence  of  Homer,  thus  rendered  by  Pope ; 

ot  our  eountty  ui  a     '"^^'g^j^  ^^^  j  ^^^ 
I  M  17 
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So  Addison's  Calo: 

What  ■  piiir  i>  it 
Thai  we  can  die  bui  once  to  save  our  country  ( 

Cala,  Acl  Iv.,  Sc.  4. 

Though  the  evolutionist  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  love  of  country 
shall  have  been  merged  in  a  v^orld-love,  the  United  Stales  has  been  found 
in  the  present  time  as  large  an  entity  as  the  average  citizen  could  compass. 
Indeed,  the  dream  of  the  enthusiast  of  a  country  which  shall  know  no  North, 
no  South,  no  West,  no  East,  is  still  little  more  than  a  dream.  Utterances 
like  the  two  following,  from  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  represent  rather  the  un- 
attained  ideal  than  the  actual  practice  of  the  majority : 

Our  Country,— whether  bounded  by  [he  St.  John's  and  Ihe  Sabine,  or  however  othenriw 
bounded  or  described,  and  be  the  measurements  more  or  less,— sCill  our  Country,  to  be  chet. 
ished  in  all  our  hearts,  to  be  defended  by  all  our  \\3.ui.i.-~Toait  at  FantuU  Hall  en  tlu 
Fourth  o/Juty.  184S. 

There  are  no  points  of  the  compass  on  tbe  chart  of  true  patriolism .—£*«*»•  t9  Botim 

A  famous  patriotic  sentiment,  embodying  a  print 
cas ui St ica I ly  questioned,  was  the  following,  given  : 
1816,  by  Stephen  Decatur  : 

Our  couniry !  In  her  intercout»  with  foreign  nations  may  she  always  be  in  the  light;  bat 
our  country,  right  or  wrong. 

There  maybe  a  reminiscence  here  of  Cowper: 

England,  with  all  thy  faults  1  love  thee  still, 

Tht  Task,  Book  ii. :  Tki  Timtfiea,  1.  »o6. 

as  in  Cowper  there  is  an  undoubted  reminiscence  of  Churchill ; 

Be  England  what  she  will, 

With  all  her  faults,  she  is  my  country  Hill. 

Thr  Farmiell.  I.  17- 

Country.  "We  left  our  country  for  otu  country's  good.  When 
Young's  tragedy  of  "The  Revei'ge"  was  acted  by  convicts  at  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales,  in  170,  George  Barrington,  himself  a  convict,  penned  a  pro- 
logue in  which  occur  the  famous  lines, — 

Prom  distant  climes,  o'er  widespread  seas,  we  conte. 

Though  not  with  much  eclat  or  beat  of  drum; 

True  patriots  we,  for,  be  il  understood. 

We  left  our  country  for  our  country's  good. 

And  nune  will  doubt  but  that  our  emigration 
Has  proved  most  useful  to  the  British  nation. 

The  idea  was  anticipated  by  George  Farquhar  in  "The  Beaux'  Stratagem," 
written  some  ninety  years  before  Harrington's  prologue.  Gibbet,  the  high- 
wayman, in  answer  to  Aimwell's  question,  "You  have  served  abroad,  %vti" 
says,  "  Yes,  sir,  in  the  plantations ;  'twas  my  lot  to  be  sent  into  the  worst  of 
service.  I  would  have  quitted  it,  indeed,  but  a  man  of  honor,  you  know- 
Besides,  'iwas  for  the  good  of  my  country  that  I  should  be  abroad.  AnythinK 
for  the  good  of  one's  country  ;  I'm  a  Roman  for  that."  Both  Farquhar  and 
Barrington,  it  will  be  seen,  have  euphemistic  reference  to  transportation,  but 
the  lines  are  now  so  frequently  applied  to  any  departure  from  one's  native 
land,  whether  voluntary  or  involuntary,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
original  meaning  has  not  been  as  completely  superseded  as  the  form  of  pun- 
ishment to  which  it  obliquelj"  refers.  In  a  complimentary  sense  the  phrase 
had  already  been  applied  to  Sir  Francis  Drake  by  Charles  Fitzgeffry,  drca  1596 ; 
LUiVing  his  country  for  U*  country'!  salW' 
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CovwitTy,  To  6end  one  to,  to  taboo,  to  ostracize,  to  boycott,— a  colloquial 
phrase  used  mainly  by  English  school-boys.  Coventry  may  be  a  corruption 
of  Quarantine  through  Cointrie,  the  ancient  form  for  Coventry.  The  opres- 
sion  "To  send  to  Quarantine"  is  found  in  Swift,  but  no  earlier  exemplar  of  the 
modern  phrase  i>  to  be  found  than  1785,  in  Grose's  "  Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar 
Tongue." 

Cow  ^th  tbe  iron  tail,  a  humorous  colloquialism  for  a  pump,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  current  jest  thus  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Holmes  in  "  The  Professor  at 
the  Breakfast-Table  :"  "  It  is  a  common  saying  of  a  jockey  that  he  is  all 
horse,  and  I  have  often  fancied  that  milkmen  get  a  stiff  upper  carriage  and 
an  angular  movement  that  reminds  one  of  a  pump  and  the  working  of  a 

Cradle.  Tbe  haod  that  rocka  tbe  cradle  rales  the  world.  This 
English  expression  is  anticipated  in  the  story  told  by  Plutarch  of  Themistocles, 
who  called  his  son  the  most  powerful  person  in  Greece.  "  For  the  Athenians 
govern  Greece,  I  the  Athenians,  my  wife  me,  and  my  son  my  wife."  In  the 
"Percy  Anecdotes"  the  same  story  is  modernized.  A  nobleman  accosted  a 
lame  school-master  and  asked  him  his  name.  "  I  am  R.  T.,"  was  the  answer, 
"and  the  master  of  this  parish."  "Why,  how  so?"  "I  am  the  master  of 
the  children  of  the  parish,  the  children  are  masters  of  the  mothers,  the  mothers 
are  the  rulers  of  the  fathers,  and  consequently  I  am  the  master  of  the  whole 
parish."  There  is  another  sense,  of  course,  in  which  the  proverb  may  be 
taken, — a  sense  beautifully  expressed  in  the  Spanish  analogue,  "What  is 
■ucked  in  with  the  mother's  milk  runs  out  with  the  shroud." 

In  his  "Night  Thoughts," 


D  the  sntc—EfislUs,  Dtc.  i 


John  Dyer's  lines  a 


Ic  rule,  a  liltle  sway, 
A  sunbeam  in  a  wimet's  day, 
Is  all  the  pruud  and  mjghly  have 
Between  the  cradle  and  the  crave. 

Grsigar  Hill. 
Crank.  It  is  said  that  Bonn  Piatt  claimed  to  have  invented  this  familiar 
Americanism,  and  to  have  applied  it  originally  to  Horace  Greeley, — the  com- 
parison being  to  the  crank  of  a  hand-organ,  which  is  continually  engaged  in 
grinding  out  the  same  old  tunes.  At  present  the  word  has  a  much  wider 
application,  and  means  rot  merely  a  man  with  a  hobby,  but  more  especially  an 
eccentric  character  just  hoverire  on  the  border-line  between  sanity  and  in- 
sanity. The  word  was  brought  into  newspaper  prominence  at  the  trial  of 
Guiteau,  Garfield's  assassin,  the  most  terrible  instance  of  the  crank  in  modern 
history.  A  good  second  was  Henry  L.  Norcross,  who,  in  1891,  killed  himself 
and  wrecked  Russell  Sage's  office  with  a  bomb. 

The  ca*e  of  dnngerom  dehi5ian  which  received  more  ultention  in  the  newspapers  than  atiy 
within  the  paM  ten  yean,  ciceoc  Guitesu,  wns  that  af  James  M.  Dougherty,  who  loved  Ihe 
■«trCM  Mary  Anilenon,  and  believed  that  she  loved  him. 

He  annoyed  her  for  a  long  lime  beran  he  was  taken  care  ol  by  the  authorities.  His  was 
tbe  same  old  crank  trouble  of  peisecullon  and  exalted  ideas.  He  asinred  me  that  he  could 
have  m«iiied  ladies  <rf  nuilt  and  fortune.  He  wroi 
■oncna,thc  creation  ond  all  th«  tcaencei.     Heseal 
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H«  followed  Miss  Anderson  all  over  this  Fountry  and  Europe,  and  hinted  that  when  bcwu 
in  ihc  audience  she  played  10  him  alone.  He  carried  a  big  revolrer  niih  him,  and  after  be  wu 
arrested  and  laken  loBellevue  he  gave  me  a  state  meal  to  be  published  in  the  newtpapen.  The 
follawine  were  the  bead-Unei : 

*  PIQUED. 

MabV   AnDRBSON   visits  this  CoUlfTBV  OH  THE  SlY  TO   SHE   DouaHHRTT. 

ROSALIND  ON  THE  RAMPAGE. 

Al^ER   HBR  JlHMIB,  WHILE  SUPPOSED  "CO   BE   IN   A   CowVBHT   IN   LOMOOM. 

Though  ihese  expressions  were  common,  Dougherty's  affection  for  his  adored  oWect  va* 
reliiKd.  It  was  a  distant  and  romantic  worship  and  against  bis  divinity  1  found  be  never 
Ihouaht  of  raising  his  arm  and  had  no  desire  to  liill  her, 

Riir  ih>!  tniirHerous  mania  came  later.  After  his  actions  had  become  soofTensive  ihathe  was 
led,  and  sent  to  the  Flatbush  tnsane  Asylum,  be  decided  to  kill  fifteen  petwms 


LO  haii  crossed  his  path,  and  on  his  list  was  my  name.  By  apervelted  logic  he  led 
lieve  this  wholesale  killing  would  he  justified.     He  escaped  Irom  the  institution,  yo 
f,  in  the  iaJl  of  last  year,  hut  returned  and  shot  and  killed  Dr.  George  W  Doyd,  the  assi 
.    Hewasconvictedofmurderioiheseconddeme.andsenttotheAsyli 


II  of  last  year,%ut  returned  and  shot  and  killed  Dr.  George  W  Uoyd,  the  assist- 
ant superintendent.    Hewasconvtctedofmurderinihesecondd  '  '      ■     ' 
for  Insane  Criminals,  after  having  been  sentenced  for  life  to  Slat. 

Dougherty  was  only  a  crank,  hut,  according  lo  the  verdict  of  a  commission  which  eumined 

M.D.,  in  A'fa.  Kar*  H'Dr.W,  December  ao,  1391. 

Credat  Judseus  Apella  (L.,  "The  Jew  Apelia  may  believe  ihis"),  3 
famous  plirase  in  Horace's  "  Satires,"  i.  5,  96},  slill  in  frequent  use  as  an  expies- 
sioii  of  incredulity.  Horace  is  describing  a  jouruey,  "  At  Gnatia,"  he  says, 
"they  strove  to  persuade  us  that  incense  would  melt  upon  the  sacred  threshold 
without  the  aid  of  fire.  The  Jew  Apella  may  believe  this,  not  I,  for  I  have 
learned  that  the  gods  live  in  tranquillity,  and  if  any  wonderful  thing  happens 
it  is  not  sent  by  them  from  the  lofty  vault  of  heaven."  Apella  was  a  common 
name  among  the  Jews,  whom  the  Romans  regarded  asa  credulous  and  supersti- 
tious race.  Reiian,  however,  explains  that  it  is  not  credulity  which  is  most 
striking  ill  theTalmudist  lew:  "The  credulous  Jew,  thelover  of  the  marvellous, 
known  to  the  Latin  satirists,  is  not  the  Jew  of  Jerusalem  ;  it  is  the  Hellenized 
Jew,  at  the  same  time  very  religious  and  very  ill  informed,  consequently  very 
superstitious.  Neither  the  half- sceptical  Sadducee  nor  the  rigorous  Pharisee 
could  have  been  much  impressed  by  the  theurgy  which  was  so  popular  in  the 
apostolic  circle.  But  the  Judreus  Apella,  at  whom  the  Epicurean  Horace 
smiled,  was  there  to  believe."  (Z«  ApStres,  ch.  vi.) 

They  seem  then  to  have  made  their  option,  and  to  have  given  some  sort  of  credit  to  their 
pa^r  by  taking  it  themselves;  at  the  same  lime,  in  their  speeches,  they  made  a  son  of  swag- 
gering declaration,  something,  1  rather  think,  above  legislative  competence,  that  is,  that  then 
k  no  difference  in  vaiue  between  metallic  money  and  their  assignals.  This  wai  a  good,  stout 
proof  article  of  iitilh,  pronounced  under  an  anathema  by  tbe  venerable  fattaeii  of  this  jriii- 
losophic  synod.  Credal  who  will-certainly  not  Judaus  AMla.—'RvKKa  :  StJItttitHt  n 
Iht  RtvoMion  inF!-ance. 

Crichtou,  tbe  Admirable,  a  name  given  to  James  Crichton,  a  youthful 
prodigy  who  was  the  wonder  of  his  contemporaries.  Born  in  Scotland  in  1560, 
he  tool4  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  when  he  was  only  twelve,  and  of 
Master  of  Arts  when  he  was  fourteen.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  we  find  him 
in  Paris,  challenging  all  the  most  famous  scholars  and  philosophers  to  a  public 
discussion,  at  which  he  held  himself  ready  to  answer  any  question  in  theology, 
jurisprudence,  medicine,  logic,  mathematics,  or  any  other  science,  in  any  one 
of  the  following  twelve  languages,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Syrian, 
Slavonic,  French,  English,  Italian,  Spanish,  Dutch,  or  Flemish,  either  in  verse 
or  in  prose  as  might  be  desired.  He  succeeded  in  carrying  out  his  boast,  to 
the  astonishment  of  every  one,  and  it  was  then  that  the  title  of  Admirable  was 
bestowed  upon  him.  In  Rome,  in  Venice,  and  in  Padua  he  earned  similar 
triumphs.  Nor  was  he  simply  distinguished  as  a  scholar  ;  he  wa,s  an  accom- 
plished dancer,  fencer,  rider,  musician,  painter,  and  actor,  wu  handsome  in 
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person,  engaging  in  his  manners,  and  a  thorough  man  of  the  world.  Thia 
prodigy  was,  in  1582,  secured  by  the  Duke  of  Mantua  as  a  lutor  for  bis  son,  a 
dissipated  and  worthless  young  man.  In  the  year  1583,  Crichton,  one  carni- 
val night,  was  assailed  by  three  masked  men.  He  succeeded  in  disarming  and 
unmasking  the  principal  one  among  them,  when,  finding  that  it  was  his  pupil, 
the  duke's  son,  he  knelt  down  and  presented  him  with  his  own  sword.  The 
unmanly  prince  at  once  ran  it  through  Crichton's  body. 

Crime,  —  Blunder.  "  It  is  worse  than  a  crime, — it  is  a  blunder"  ("C'est 
phis  qu'un  crime, — c'est  une  faute"),  a  phrase  attributed  to  Talleyrand,  and 
characterizing  the  political  murder  uf  the  Due  d'Enghien,  who  was  shot  by 
Napoleon's  order,  March,  1804.  But  Jacob  Fouche,  in  his  Memoires,  claims 
the  phrase  for  himself  in  the  form,  "  It  is  more  than  a  crime, — it  is  a  political 
faulL"  There  is  a  certain  appositeness  in  the  fact  that  phrases  should  be 
interchangeably  attributed  to  Fouche  and  Talleyrand,  inasmuch  as  Napoleon 
found  a  great  likeness  between  them.  "  Fouche,"  said  the  dethroned  monarch 
at  St.  Helena,  "was  the  Talleyrand  of  the  clubs,  and  Talleyrand  was  the 
Fouche  of  the  drawing-rooms." 

Criticiam,  Curiosities  of.  If  the  world  at  large  and  if  critics  themselves 
would  only  accept  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  definition  of  criticism  as  a  more  or  less 
agreeable  way  of  airing  one's  personal  preferences,  there  might  be  less  heart- 
burning in  the  literary  guild.  Criticism  has  never  been  an  exact  art,  and  can 
never  become  so.  The  critics  have  their  say.  and  then  we  turn  round  and 
criticise  the  critics.  One  age  reverses  the  verdict  of  its  predecessor.  Nay, 
even  these  temporary  verdicts  are  but  the  clash  of  opposing  opinions.  The 
strongest  hand  carries  the  day  for  the  moment,  and  then  night  comes  and  a 
new  day, brings  in  new  conditions.  The  critic  by  profession  has  always  been 
an  object  of  authorial  hatred.  The  envy  of  the  unsuccessful  against  the  suc- 
cessful has  been  described  as  the  motive  power  of  criticism  from  the  days  of 
the  Greek  Callimachus  to  the  English  Disraeli.  Yet  when  the  author  tries  his 
hand  at  amateur  criticism  he  makes  no  better  fist  of  it  than  the  professional. 
If  Quintilian  fell  foul  of  Seneca,  if  Athenxus  treated  Socrates  as  illiterate,  if 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  picked  flaws  in  the  style  of  Xenophon,  let  us  not 
forget  that  poets  and  historians  have  also  misprized  and  reviled  each  other, 
that  Horace  had  no  relish  for  the  coarse  humor  of  Plautus,  that  if  the  critics 
of  Callimachus  were  unjust,  he  too  was  a  critic  accused  of  injustice.  Indeed, 
in  Greece  the  quarrels  between  poets  themselves  had  become  proverbial,  and 
when  Plato  quotes  the  lines  about  "  poets  hating  poets,  and  potters,  potters," 
he  lifts  the  curtain  on  a  scene  of  internecine  strife. 

Take  the  greatest  figure  in  modern  literature.  The  civilization  of  the 
Western  world  has  by  a  majority  vote  conferred  that  distinction  upon  Shake- 
speare. But  there  is  still  a  small  but  respectable  minority  who  refuse  to  yield 
to  his  spell.  In  the  past  there  was  frequently  a  respectable  majority  arrayed 
against  him.  And  whether  a  majority  or  minority,  the  list  was  mainly  com- 
posed of  fellow-poets,  or  at  least  of  authors  who  were  not  professional  critics. 

The  earliest  voice  raised  against  Shakespeare  was  that  of  his  contemporary 
Robert  Greene,  a  dramatist  like  himself :  "  Here  is  an  upstart  crow,  beautified 
with  our  feathers,  that  supposes  he  is  as  well  able  to  bombast  out  a  blank 
verse  as  the  rest  of  you,  and  being  an  absolute  Johannes  factotum,  is,  in  his 
own  conceit,  the  only  shake-scene  in  the  country."  But  it  may  be  urged  that 
Greene  was  poor  and  old  when  he  penned  this,  and  so  had  turned  critic  for 
the  nonce  under  the  rasping  influence  of  jealousy.  Well,  then,  there  is  Dry- 
den.  Shakespeare  had  been  dead  too  long  to  be  considered  as  a  dangerous 
rival.  Dryden  himself,  though  he  wrote  criticisms,  was  only  secondarily  a 
critic;  he  had  not  failed  in  literature,  but  had  made  a  most  brilliant  and  e»- 
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during  success.  Vet  he  finds  in  every  page  of  Shalcespeare  "either  soiim 
solecism  of  speech,  or  some  notorious  fUw  in  sense."  He  denounces  the 
lameness  of  his  plots,  "made  up  of  some  ridiculous  incoherent  story.  ■  ,  .  I 
suppose  I  need  not  name  '  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,'  or  the  historical  plays  of 
Shakespeare  ;  besides  many  of  the  rest,  as  the  '  Winter's  Tale,'  '  Love's 
Labor's  Lost,'  '  Measure  for  Measure,'  which  were  either  grounded  on  im- 
possibilities, or  at  least  so  meanly  written  that  the  comedy  neither  caused  your 
mirth,  nor  the  serious  part  your  concernment."  These  gems  of  thought  may 
be  found  in  his  *'  Defence  of  the  Epilogue,"  a  postscript  to  his  tragedy  of  the 
"  Conquest  of  Granada."  Elsewhere  he  says  that  Shakespeare  "  writes  in  many 
places  below  the  dullest  writers  of  our  or  of  any  precedent  age.  Never  did 
any  author  precipitate  himself  from  such  heights  of  thought  to  so  low  expres- 
sions as  he  often  does.  He  is  the  very  Janus  of  poets ;  he  wears  almost 
everywhere  two  (aces  ;  and  you  have  scarce  begun  to  admire  the  one  ere  you 
despise  the  other."  Of  the  Elizabethan  audiences  he  writes,  "  They  knew  no 
better,  and  therefore  were  satisfied  with  what  ihev  brought.  Those  who  called 
theirs  the  Golden  Age  of  Poetry  have  only  this  reason  for  it:  that  they 
were  then  content  with  acorns  before  Ihey  knew  the  use  of  bread." 

The  "  majestic  Uenham"  placed  Fletcher  above  both  Jonson  and  Shake- 
In  1h«  full  growD 
Their  graces  both  appear. 
That  indefatigable  play-goer,  Samuel  Pepys,  accounted  "  Romeo  and  Juliet" 
the  worst  play  that  ever  he  heard  ;  "  Othello,"  a  mean  thing  in  comparison 
with  Tuke's  "  Adventures  of  Five  Hours  ;"  "Twelfth  Night,"  a  silly  play,  not 
at  all  relating  to  (he  name  or  day,  while  with  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 
he  was  so  dissatisfied  that  he  would  never  see  it  again,  "  for  it  is  the  most 
insipid,  ridiculous  play  that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life."  Evidently  he  deemed  it 
even  worse  than  "Romeo  and  Juliet." 

But  Pepys  only  reflected  the  taste  of  his  time.  The  critical  authority  of 
that  epoch,  Mr.  Thomas  Ryuier,  thought  that  "  in  the  neighing  of  a  horse  or  in 
the  growling  of  a  mastiff  there  is  a  meaning,  there  is  a  lively  expression,  and 
1  may  say  more  humanity,  than  in  the  tragical  flights  of  Shakespeare."  Of 
that  great  scene  between  Brutus  and  Cassius  which  aroused  Macaulay's  enthu- 
siasm, Rymer  says,  "They  are  put  there  to  play  the  bully  and  the  buffoon,  to 
show  their  activity  of  face  and  muscles.  They  are  to  play  for  a  pri*e,  a  trial 
of  skill  and  hugging  and  swaggering,  like  two  drunken  Hectors  for  a  two- 
penny reckoning."  And  his  successor  on  the  critical  throne,  Mr.  John  Dennis, 
says  that  Shakespeare  "  is  utterly  void  of  celestial  fire,"  and  his  verses  are 
fre<juently  harsh  and  unmusical.  These,  of  course,  were  the  opinions  of  mere 
critics.  But  Shaftesbury  echoes  them  when  he  speaks  of  Shakespeare's  "  rud^ 
unpolished  style,  and  antiquated  form  of  wit."  And  Pope,  in  spite  of  hia 
hatred  for  Dennis,  evidently  agrees  with  these  verdicts  when  he  sneers  at 

Shakespeare  (whom  you  and  every  play-hauae  bill 
Style  the  diviae,  the  matchless,  what  you  will), 

and  protests  against  the  extravagance  of  his  worshippers  : 

If  1  but  aik  if  any  weed  can  grow, 

How  «ill  our  fathers  rise  up  in  a  r^e 

And  swear  aM  shame  is  lost  in  George  3  age  \ 

Addison,  too,  must  have  shared  that  opinion,  at  least  in  his  wirty  d'Y^  ^ 
he  left  Shakespeare  unnamed  in  his  "  Account  of  the  Greatest  English  Poets" 
which  he  addressed  to  Sacheverell.  Hume  cal?ed  Shakespeare  "a  dispropor- 
tioned  and  misshapen  giant,"  and  though  he  is  willing  to  allow  that  "as  a  man 
born  in  a  rude  age  and  educated  in  the  lowest  manner"  he  might  be  accounted 
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a  prodigy,  yet  "if  represented  as  a  poet,  capable  of  furnialiing  a  proper  en- 
tertainment to  a  refined  or  iiitellrgent  audience,  we  must  abate  much  of  this 
eulo(Ey."  It  is  said  that  Hume's  attaclt  was  originally  much  mote  vigorous 
than  m  its  printed  form.  Lord  Karnes  persuaded  him  to  tone  it  down,  fearing, 
so  Boswell  tells  us,  that  the  historian  "  would  have  been  disgraced  by  confess- 
ing total  insensibility  to  what  the  English  nation  has  so  long  and  so  justly 

Voltaire,  however,  was  fettered  by  no  such  fears.  He  11  n hesitatingly  styles 
Shakespeare  "a  druniien  savage,"  and  "  Hamlet"  a  jiiece  so  gross  aiid  "barbar- 
ous that  it  would  not  be  endured  by  the  vilest  population  in  France  and  Italy. 
A  country  bumpkin  at  a  fair,  he  observed,  would  express  himself  with  more 
decency  and  in  nobler  language  than  Hamlet  in  the  famous  soliloquy  begin- 
ing.— 

Oh  that  ihb  loo,  too  solid  Aesb  would  melt. 
Goldsmith  attacked  another  famous  soliloquy,  that  beginning, 

and,  after  a  good  deal  of  foolish  hypercriiieism,  scores  one  good  point  where 
he  shows  the  absurdity  of  the  phrase,  "that  bourn  from  which  no  traveller 
returns,"  in  the  mouth  of  Hamlet  just  after  an  interview  with  his  father's 
ghost  come  piping  hot  from  hell. 

"  Shakespeare  and  Milton,"  said  Byron,  "  have  had  their  rise,  and  they  will 
have  their  decline."    Again,  he  sneers  at 

Om  Shakespeare  and  his  plays  so  doting. 
Which  many  people  pass  for  wits  by  quoting. 
Samuel  Kogers,  the  veteran  poet,  was  welt  known  to  have  had  little  real 
admiration  for  Shakespeare.  He  would  frequently  read  aloud  from  Ben 
Jonson's  "Discoveries"  the  passage  referring  to  the  players  who  boasted  that 
the  poet  never  "blotted  out  a  line,"  and  on  the  concluding  sentence  of  Jon- 
son's, "  Would  he  had  blotted  out  a  thousand  !"  he  always  laid  a  strong  em- 
phasis. He  one  morning  challenged  the  company  to  produce  a  passage  from 
Shakespeare  which  would  not  have  been  improved  by  blotting,  and  he  was 
with  difficulty  silenced,  after  picking  many  beautiful  specimens  to  pieces,  by 
the  one  commencing, — 

How  sweel  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank. 
The  most  notable  of  recent  Shakespeare  traducers  is  Sardou,  He  directs 
all  the  thunders  of  his  artillery  against  Hamlet,  "an  empty  wind-bag  hero," 
whom  Shakespeare  has  clothed  in  a  dramatic  fog,  and  whom  the  German 
critics  have  stuffed  with  all  their  cloudy  concepts,  with  all  their  uncertain 
dissertations,  with  all  the  smoke  in  their  pipes,  with  all  the  besotted  obscu- 
rity of  their  beer-cellars.  The  Ghost  is  simply  ridiculous.  He  appears  to 
everybody  save  his  wife.  Why  is  he  visible  to  Horatio,  to  Bernardo,  to  a  lot 
of  indifferent  people,  and  never  to  the  wife  who  murdered  him.'  What  a 
comic  scene  is  that  of  the  oath  1  Horatio  and  ^farcellus  swear  never  lo 
reveal  what  they  have  seen.  Why  doesn't  Bernardo  swear  too?  Or,  rather, 
what  is  the  use  of  any  one  swearing?  The  doting  old  ghost  has  forgollen 
his  posthumous  visits  to  the  sentinels  of  the  castle.  "  As  to  the  philosophy, 
1  find  it  no  belter  Chan  the  plot  People  go  into  ecstasies  over  the  famous 
soliloQuy  'To  be  or  not  to  be.'  I  cannot  myself  know  if  our  souls  are  anni- 
hilated after  death  or  not.  But  if  any  one  is  well  informed  upon  that  point, 
it  is  Hamlet,  who  talks  every  day  with  his  defunct  father.  I  declare,  and  I 
repeat,  that  there  is  nothing  gootl  in  the  play,  in  my  opinion,  except  the  scene 
with  the  aclora,  the  idea  of  causing  to  be  played  before  the  king  and  queen  a 
murder  similar  to  that  which  they  had  committed,  in  order  to  surprise  their 
McreL    As  to  the  duel  at  the  end,  and  the  exchange  of  foils  which  brings 
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about  ihe  catastrophe,  the  weakest  playwright  of  to-day  would  not  dare  to 
employ  such  a  method  to  end  his  piece.' 

Milton  as  well  as  Shakespeare  has  found  his  detractors  among  many  of 
the  most  eminent  of  his  contemporaries  and  successors.  Walter  contemptu- 
ously wrote  of  his  greatest  work,  "  The  blind  old  school -master  hath  published 
a  tedious  poem  on  the  fall  of  man  ;  if  its  length  be  not  considered  a  merit  it 
hath  no  other."  Winstanley,  who  wrote  the  "Lives  of  the  Most  Famous 
English  Poets,"  noles  that  "his  fame  is  gone  out  like  a  candle  i'l  a  snuft  and 
his  memory  will  always  stink  ;"  truly  a  pleasant  and  genial  figure  of  speech. 
Johnson  abused  the  sonnela,  and  declared  that  he  would  hang  a  dog  who  should 
read  "  Lycidas"  twice.  So  Boswell  tells  us.  What  Ursa  Major  said  in  print 
was  to  the  same  effect,  lie  declared  that  no  man  could  have  fancied  that  he 
read  "  Lycidas"  with  pleasure  had  he  not  known  the  author ;  "  The  diction  is 
harsh,  the  rhymes  uncertain,  and  the  numbers  unpleasing.  Its  form  is 

that  of  a  pastoral,  easy,  vulgar,  and  therefore  disgusting ;  whatever  images 
it  can  supply  are  long  ago  exhausted,  and  its  inherent  improbability  alwaj* 
forces  dissatisfaction  on  the  mind."     Pope  wrote, — 

Now.  serpent-Tike,  in  pioae  he  sweeps  ihe  eround ; 
AnS  God  the  Father  Itiras  a  school  divine. 

But,  as  Coleridge  said.  Pope  was  hardly  the  man  to  criticise  Milton,  Nor 
was  Voltaire,  who  in  "  Candide"  calls  Milton  "  the  barbarian  who  constructed 
a  long  commentary  on  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  in  ten  books  of  harsh 
verse,"  and  winds  up  his  diatribe  by  declaring,  "  This  obscure,  eccentric,  and 
disgusting  poem  was  despised  at  its  birth:  and  1  treat  it  to-day  as  it  was 
treated  in  its  own  country  by  its  contemporaries."  Perhaps  it  maybe  objected 
that  Voltaire  is  only  speaking  dramatically  in  the  person  of  Pococurante. 
That  the  sentiments,  however,  were  generally  considered  his  own  is  evident 
from  Madame  du  Deffand's  congratulations  on  this  very  passage.  "  I  hale 
devils  mortally,"  she  writes  to  Voltaire,  "  and  I  cannot  teli  you  the  pleasure  I 
have  experienced  in  finding  in  'Candide'  all  the  evil  you  have  spoken  of 
Milton.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  whole  was  my  own  thought,  fur  I  always 
detested  him." 

Coleridge  saw  no  good  in  Sir  Walter  Scott.  "Wretched  abortions"'  is  the 
phrase  he  flung  at  "  Ivanhoe"  and  "'The  Bride  of  Ravensmuir,'  or  whatever 
its  name  maybe."  The  poems  as  well  as  the  novels  supply,  he  thinks,  "both 
instance  and  solution  of  the  present  conditions  and  components  of  popularity, 
viz.,  to  amuse  without  requiting  any  effort  of  thought  and  without  exciting 
any  emotion."  Does  this  explain  why,  a  little  later,  he  said  that  when  he 
was  very  ill  indeed,  Scott's  novels  were  almost  the  only  books  that  he  could 
read  ?  Or  is  there  evidence  here  of  a  change  of  heart  ?  Towards  the  poetry 
he  never  relaxed.  Not  twenty  lines  of  it,  he  said,  would  ever  reach  posterity, 
for  it  had  relation  to  nothing.  This  opinion  was  heartily  shared  by  LandoT, 
who  called  Scott  an  ale-house  writer,  and  said  of  his  verse,  "  It  is  not  to  be 
sung  or  danced,  it  is  to  be  jumped."  Thomas  L.  Peacock  compared  the 
Waverley  series  to  the  pantomimes  of  the  stage,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
latter  were  told  In  music  and  action,  the  other  in  the  worst  dialects  of  the 
English  language.  "  As  to  any  sentence  worth  reniemberiTtg,  any  moral  or 
political  truth,  anything  having  a  tendency,  however  remote,  to  make  men 
wiser  or  better,  to  make  them  think,  to  malce  them  even  think  of  thinking,— 
they  were  both  alike." 

Johnson  could  never  see  anything  in  Gray.  He  attacked  him  in  print  and 
in  his  private  conversation,  "  A  dull  fellow,"  he  said  to  Boswell ;  and  whett 
the  latter  remonstrated, — "  he  might  be  dull  in  company,  but  surely  he  was 
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not  dull  in  poetry," — Johnson  continued,  "  Sir,  he  was  dull  in  company,  dull 
in  his  closet,  dull  everywhere.  He  was  dull  in  a  new  way,  and  that  made 
many  people  call  him  great."  Of  Churchill  he  remarked,  "  I  called  (he  fellow 
a  blockhead  at  first,  and  I  call  him  a  blockhead  still."  Fielding  also  was  a 
"blockhead,"  and  upon  Bozzy's  venturing  to  express  "astonishment  at  so 
strange  an  assertion,"  Johnson  was  ^ood  enough  to  explain,  "  What  I  mean 
by  his  beiiig  a  blockhead  is,  that  he  is  a  barren  rascal."  Over  and  over  again 
he  showed  his  contempt  of  Swift.  Dining  once  in  the  company  of  some 
friends,  the  doctor  said,  dogmnticatly,  "  Swifi  was  a  shallow  felluw,  a  very  shal> 
low  fellow."  Sheridan,  with  whom  Swift  was  a  favorite,  dissented :  "  Pardon 
me  for  differing  from  you,  but  I  have  always  thought  the  Dean  a  very  clear 
writer."     Said  Johnson,  triumphantly,  "All  shallows  are  clear." 

Horace  Walpole,  an  acute  man  and  fond  of  books,  was  as  hitter  and  preju- 
diced as  Johnson  himself.  Perhaps  that  was  one  reason  why  he  hated  John- 
son and  found  nothing  better  to  say  of  him  than  that  he  was  a  babbling  old 
woman.  "  Prejudice  and  bigotry,  and  pride  and  presumption,  and  arrogance 
and  pedantry,  are  the  hags  that  brew  his  ink,  though  wages  alone  supply 
his  bread."  Boswell's  book  lie  curtly  dismisses  as  the  story  of  a  mountebank 
and  his  zany.  Of  Horace  Walpole  in  his  turn,  and  of  his  "Mysterious 
Mother," — which  Byron  praised  so  extravagantly  as  "a  tragedy  of  the 
highest  order,  and  not  a  puling  love-play," — Coleridge  remarked  that  it 
is  "the  most  disgusting,  vile,  detestable  composition  that  ever  came 
from  the  hand  of  man.  No  one  with  a  spark  of  true  manliness,  of  which 
Horace  Walpole  had  none,  could  have  written  it."  Coleridge  accused 
Gibbon  of  "sacrificing  all  truth  and  reality,"  called  his  style  detestable, 
and  added.  "  His  style  is  not  the  worst  thing  about  him.  His  history  has 
proved  an  effectual  bar  to  all  real  familiarity  with  the  temper  and  habits  of 
imperial  Rome."  In  Landor's  view  Gibbon  was  an  old  dressed-up  fop, 
keeping  up  the  same  sneering  grin  from  one  end  of  his  history  to  the  other 
with  incredible  fixity.  Of  Coleridge's  "Ancient  Mariner,"  even  his  friend 
Southey  said,  "  It  is  the  clumsiest  attempt  at  German  sim|)licity  I  ever  saw." 
Mrs.  Barbauld  rather  grotesquely  found  fault  with  the  same  poem,  because  it 
was  "  improbable  and  had  no  moral."  Coleridge  thought  it  had  too  much 
moral.  Byron  called  Spenser  a  dull  fellow,  Chaucer  obscene  and  contemptible, 
and  scornfully  characterized  Wordsworth's  masterpiece  as 

A  clumsy,  frowzy  poem  called  The  Excursion, 

Writ  ia  a  manner  that  is  my  aversion. 
But  Wordsworth  could  be  equally  unjust.     Dryden's  "Ode  on  St,  Cecilia's 
Day"  seemed  to  him  a  "  drunken  song,"  and  Burns's  "  Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wal- 
lace bled"  was  "trash  1  stuff!  miserable  inanity!  without  a  thought,  without 

Horace  Walpole  called  Dante  "  extravagant,  absurd,  disgusting  :  in  short, 
a  Methodist  parscm  in  Bedlam."  Voltaire  characterized  the  "  Divina  Com- 
media"  as  stupidly  extravagant  and  barbarous,"  and  said  of  its  author  that 
"  his  reputation  will  now  continually  be  growing  greater  and  greater,  because 
there  is  now  nobody  who  reads  him."  That  is,  indeed,  the  fate  of  all  the 
immortals,  to  become  classics,  or,  in  other  words,  books  which  are  much 
praised  and  little  read  because  the  people  who  praise  them  And  them  unread- 
able. 

In  his  "Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind"  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  has  some 
shrewd  remarks  about  the  number  of  people  who  willingly  join  in  expressing 
veneration  for  works  which  they  would  think  it  a  heavy  burden  to  read  from 
beginning  to  end. 

"What  will  you  say,"  writes  I.ord  Chesterfield,  "when  I  tell  you  that  I 
cannot  possibly  read  our  countryman,  Milton,  through  ?"     He  seems  to  be  in 
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something  of  a  funk  about  it.  "  Keep  the  secret  for  me,"  he  begs,  "  for  if  it 
should  be  known,  I  should  be  abused  by  every  tasteless  pedant  and  every 
solid  divine  in  Europe."    Even  the  great  A.  K.  H.  B.  candidly  acknowledges 

lliat  he  v^ould  rather  vead  Mr.  Helps  than  Milton, 

Tom  Moore  declared  that  he  fuund  Chaucer  unreadable.  Lord  Lansdowne 
acknowledged  that  he  was  secretly  of  the  same  opinion,  but  did  not  dare  to 
speak  of  it  Charlotte  Bronle  in  her  list  of  Uginda  notes,  "For  history, 
read  Hume,  Rollin,  and  the  ■  Universal  History,'  if  you  can :  I  never  did." 
Lord  Ellenborough,  after  prolonged  and  conscientious  effort,  gave  up  th« 
"Wealth  of  Nations"  as  "impossible  to  read."  "Can  you  read  Voluire't 
'Henriade'?"  asked  Mr.  Senior  of  M.  de  Tocqueville.  "No,  nor  can  any 
one  else,"  was  the  prompt  reply.  Once  at  Abbotsford  some  one  remarked  in 
Scott's  presence  that  he  had  never  known  any  one  who  had  read  the  "  Henri- 
ade" through.  "  I  have  read  it  and  live,"  replied  Sir  Walter  ;  "  but,  indeed, 
in  my  youih  I  read  everything." 

Professor  Masson,  lecturing  on  Sidney's  "  Arcadia,"  acknowledge*  that  no- 
body not  alwolutely  Sidney-sroitlen  could  possibly  read  it  through,  aud  in 
another  lecture  on  Boyle  s  "  Parthenissa"  he  boldly  and  candidly  owns 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  penetrate  more  than  a  few  pages  beyond  the 
introductory  sentence,  and  anon,  referring  to  various  old-world  worthies  who 
are  brought  into  the  story,  he  adds,  "  how  they  came  into  the  story,  or  what 
the  story  is,  I  cannot  tell  you,  nor  will  any  mortal  know,  any  more  than  I  Aa, 
between  this  and  doomsday."  Macaulay  was  an  omnivorous  reader.  Yet 
Macaulay  finds  in  the  "  Faerie  Queene"  one  unpardonable  fault,  the  (ault  of 
tediousness.  "  Very  few  and  very  weary  are  those  who  are  in  at  the  death  of 
the  Blatant  Beast."  Macaulay  himself  was  not  of  those  few,  or  he  would  have 
known  that  the  Blatant  Beast  does  not  die  at  all,  though  lamed  for  the  time  by 
Calydore.     The  last  stanza  tells  us  that 

Now  he  raungelh  through  ihe  world  againe. 

He  gtowen  is  so  gieal  and  slrong  of  law. 
Lessing's  epigram  is  worth  quoting  : 

KloDBtock  is  great,  sublime,  the  German  Millon  : 

All  praise  the  bard,  bu<  will  they  read  him?— No, 
Us  common  men  who  walk  wilhoul  a  alill  on, 
]f  you  will  read,  we'll  let  your  praises  go. 

As  the  great  of  the  past  are  often  overrated,  so  the  great  of  the  present  are 
as  often  underrated. 

Heine,  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  German  Romantic  School,"  points  out  the  error 
of  supposing  that  Goethe's  early  fame  bore  any  due  comparison  with  his 
deserts.  He  was  indeed  praised  for  "  Werter"  and  "  Goetz  von  Berlichingen," 
but  the  romances  of  August  Lafontaine  were  in  equal  demand,  and  the  latter, 
being  a  voluminous  author,  was  much  more  in  men's  mouths.  The  poets  of 
(he  period  were  Wieland  and  Ramler,  and  Kotzebue  and  Iffland  ruled  the 
stage.  And  when  Goethe  had  establi^ed  himself  in  his  own  country,  it  was 
a  much  harder  fight  to  obtain  reci^nition  abroad.  In  England,  Jeffrey  thought 
that  he  was  no  gentleman,  and  denounced  "WilhelmMeisier"  'm\\.\iEdMmr^ 
Review.  Coleridge  called  "  Faust"  a  series  of  magic-lanlern  pictures,  and  said 
that  much  of  it  "is  vulgar,  licentious,  and  blasphemous."  De  Quincey  was 
even  more  emphatic  :  "Not  the  basest  of  Egyptian  superstition,  not  Titania 
under  enchantment,  not  Caliban  in  drunkenness,  ever  shaped  to  themselves 
an  idol  more  weak  or  hollow  than  modern  Germany  has  set  up  for  its  worship 
in  the  person  of  Goeihe."  "' Wilhelm  Meisier'"  is  "a  puny  fabric  of  baby- 
houses,"  "totally  without  interest  as  a  novel,"  and  abounding  with  "over- 
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powering  abominations."  In  France,  Victor  Hugo  fought  tooth  and  nail 
against  the  master  to  whom  indirectly  he  owed  su  much.  "  He  is  a  monster, 
a  brute ;  he  never  wrote  anything  worth  reading  except  '  The  Robbers,' "  cried 
Hugo  one  day  to  a  crowd  of  admirers.  Somebody  murmured  that  "The 
Kobbers"  was  written  not  by  Goethe  but  by  Schiller.  "And  even  that  is 
Schiller's,"  continued  the  poet,  without  any  apparent  notice  of  the  interruption. 

"  It  is  easy,"  says  Colonel  Higgiuson,  "  for  older  men  to  recall  when  Thack- 
eray and  Dickens  were  in  some  measure  obscured  by  now-forgotten  contem- 
poraries, like  Harrison  Ainsworth  and  G.  P  R.  James,  and  when  one  was 
gravely  asked  whether  he  preferred  Tennyson  to  Milnes  or  Sterling  or  Trench 
or  Alford  or  Faber.  It  is  to  me  one  of  the  most  vivid  reminiscences  of  my 
college  graduation  that,  having  rashly  ventured  upon  a  commencement  oration 
whose  tlieme  was  'Poetry  in  an  Unpuelical  Age,'  1  closed  with  an  urgent 
appeal  to  young  poets  to  'lay  down  their  Spenser  and  Tennyson'  and  look 
into  life  for  themselves.  Professor  Edward  T  Channing,  then  the  highest 
literary  authority  in  New  England,  paused  in  amazement,  with  uplifted  pencil, 
over  ttiis  combination  of  names.  '  You  mean,'  he  said,  '  that  they  should 
neither  defer  to  the  highest  authority  nor  be  influenced  by  the  lowest  ?'  When 
I  persisted,  with  the  zeal  of  seventeen,  that  I  had  no  such  meaning,  but 
regarded  them  both  as  among  the  gods,  he  said,  good-naturedly,  *  Ah  !  that  is 
a  different  thing.  1  wish  you  to  say  what  you  think.  1  regard  Tennyson  as  a 
great  calf;  but  you  are  entitled  to  your  own  opinion.'  The  oration  met  with 
much  applause  at  certain  passages,  including  this  one  ;  and  the  applause  was 
just,  for  these  passages  were  written  by  my  eldest  sister,  who  had  indeed 
suggested  the  subject  of  the  whole  address.  But  I  fear  that  its  only  value  to 
posterity  will  consist  in  the  remark  it  elicited  from  the  worthy  professor  ;  this 
comment  affording  certainly  an  excellent  milestone  for  Tennyson's  early 
reputation." 

Carlyle  was  denounced  as  a  mountebank,  and  his  style  characteriied  as  a 
travesty  of  English.  Ruskin  is  now  looked  upon  as  one  of  llie  great  masters 
of  English  style,  yet  he,  too,  was  at  first  greeted  with  unmeasured  ridicule. 
"When  Browning  published  his  first  poem, '  Pauline,'"  so  Archdeacon  Farrar 
says,  "some  critic  or  other  called  him  'verbose.'  Unfortunately, — as  he  has 
told  us, — he  paid  too  much  attention  to  the  remark,  and,  hi  his  desire  to  use  no 
superfluous  word,  studied  an  elliptic  concentration  of  style  which  told  fatally 
against  the  ready  intelligibility  of '  Sordello'  and  other  later  poems."  And  the 
archdeacon  concludes  that  "  as  a  general  rule  an  author  of  any  merit  or  serious- 
ness could  not  possibly  do  a  more  foolish  thing  than  take  (heir  advice."  Yet 
one  would  like  to  advise  him  to  drop  such  a  pleonasm  as  "  a  general  rule." 

The  praise  of  the  critics  is  frequently  as  amusing  as  their  blame.  "  There 
are,"  says  Gautier,  in  the  preface  to  "Les  Grotesques,"  "strange  fluctuations 
in  reputations,  and  aureoles  change  heads.  After  death,  illuminated  foreheads 
are  extinguished  and  obscure  btows  grow  bright."  Who,  he  asks,  would 
to-day  believe  that  the  now-forgotten  Chapelain  passed  for  long  years  as  the 
greatest  poet  not  alone  of  France  but  of  the  whole  world,  and  that  nobody 
less  potent  than  the  Duchesse  de  Longueville  would  have  dared  to  go  to  sleep 
over  his  poem  of  "La  Pucelle"?  Vet  this  was  in  the  time  of  Corneille,  Ra- 
cine, Moliire,  and  La  Fontaine.  Locke  endorsed  the  opinion  of  his  friend 
Molyneux,  that,  Milton  excepted,  all  English  poets  were  mere  ballad-makers 
beside  "everlasting  Blackmore."  Rimer  set  Crowley's  forgotten  epic  above 
Tasso's  "Jerusalem."  Goldsmith  says  that  the  work  he  would  select  as  the 
most  perfect  example  of  English  genius  would  be  the  "Rape  of  the  Lock." 
Hobbes  told  Sir  William  Davenant  that  his  poem  "Gondiliert"  would  last  a^ 
long  as  the  Iliad.  Yet  "Gondibert"  is  as  oljsolete  as  Darwin's  '  Botanic 
Garden,"  which  Walpole  thought  the  most  delicious  poem  upon  earth.     Dr, 
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Johnson  once  astonished  his  hearers  by  declaring  that  a  description  of  a 
lemple  in  Congreve's  "Mourning  Bride"  was  Ihe  finest  he  knew, — finer  (ban 
anything  in  Shakespeare.  Garrick  protested  in  vain.  The  doctor  was  not 
to  lie  moved. 

Horace  Walpole  thought  that  Mason  was  a  poet  "if  ever  there  was  one," 
and  expressed  a  desire  for  his  acquaintance  and  that  of  Christopher  Anstey, 
author  of  "The  New  Bath  Guide."  He  had  no  thirst,  he  added,  to  know  the 
rest  of  his  contemporaries,  "  from  the  absurd  bombast  of  Dr.  Johnson  down 
to  the  silly  Dr.  Goldsmith;  though  the  latter  changeling  has  had  bright 
gleams  of  parts,  and  the  former  had  sense  till  he  changed  it  for  words  and 
sold  it  for  a  pension."  Uyroii  crowned  Scott  as  the  monarch  of  the  contem- 
porary Parnassus,  which  was  not  so  very  far  out  of  the  way,  but  the  pyramid 
of  poets  whereof  Scott  was  the  apex  was  oddly  enough  constructed.  Directly 
below  came  Rogers,  then  Moore  and  Campbell  together,  and  last  of  all  at  the 
widened  base  "  Soulhey  and  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  the  rest  oi  wo^Aoi." 
His  respect  for  Rogers  was  inordinate.  He  called  him  the  "Tiihonus  of 
Poetry,  immortal  already,"  and  condemned  himself  and  all  the  revoluiionaiy 
school  in  comparison  with  that  very  faded  Tithonus,  and  the  much  stronger, 
but  scarcely  immortal,  Crabbe.  And  he  thought  that  Horace  Walpole  was 
"surely  wiirthy  of  a  higher  place  than  any  living  author,  be  he  who  he  may." 
Hannah  More  wrote  of  John  Langhorne, — 

And  Vih  ils  Iwld  front  to  Ihe  aiurc  sky, 
Long  as  Ihesc  adamaQline  hills  survive, 

And  another  literary  blue,  the  once  famous  Anna  Seward,  predicted  that 
■■Madoc"  would  outlive  "Paradise  Lost." 

We  may  laugh  at  all  the  examples,  both  of  praise  and  of  blame,  that  are 
here  collected.  Vet,  at  least,  they  are  inlinitely  more  valuable  than  the  par- 
rot-like judgments  of  what  are  known  as  cultivated  people, — mere  echoes  of 
the  accepted  opinions  of  the  day.  The  profound  and  often  unconscious  in- 
sincerity of  the  people  who  admire  whatever  they  are  told  to  admire  is  one 
of  the  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  rightly  estimating  the  value  of  any 
great  man's  work  in  the  world.  Shakespeare  has  delighted  many  high  intel- 
ligences, he  has  offended  others.  The  crowd  at  various  times  has  thought  it 
was  offended  or  delighted.  Is  Shakespeare  really  a  great  man,  or  a  mighty 
imposition  thrust  upon  the  world  ?  It  is  not  the  scholar  to  whom  we  can 
ap|)eal.  His  books  have  biassed  him.  The  unfeigned  delight  of  the  god  in 
the  gallery  is  mote  valuable,  because  more  genuine.  Yet  even  that  is  not 
final.  The  god  puts  "Othello"  and  "  Hamlet"  on  a  par  with  "Spartaeus," 
and  is  as  much  pleased  with  the  last  burlesque  as  with  "  The  TempesL"  (See, 
also,  Self-Apfkeciation  and  Revikv^eks.) 

Critioa.  Ixird  Aldegonde,  in  Disraeli's  "  Lothair,"  propounds  the  famous 
question  and  answer,  "  Vou  know  who  the  critics  are  ?  The  men  who  have 
failed  in  Literature  and  Art .'"  The  phrase  was  hailed  with  public  rejoicing, 
for  critics  never  were  a  popular  class.  But  the  critics  had  their  revenge. 
They  showed  that  Ihe  saying  was  a  plagiarism,  that  it  had  been  anticipated  by 
a  shoal  of  writers.  The  closest  and  most  recent  parallel  was  found  in  BaUac  s 
"Cousin  Belle,"  1S46  ;  "En6n  il  passa  criljque,  comnie  tous  les  impui^sanis 
qui  manquent  k  leurs  debuts"  ("  At  last  he  became  a  critic,  like  all  impotents 
who  fail  at  their  diliut").  The  earliest  was  in  Dryden  :  "III  writers  are 
usually  the  sharpest  censors,  for  they  (as  the  best  poet  and  the  best  patron 
said), — 

When  in  the  full  bofeciion  oT  decay. 

Turn  vinesiir  untl  cume  igun  to  puy. 
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Thus  the  corruption  of  a  poet  is  the  generation  of  a  critic."  {Miscellany 
Poems,  1693,  vol.  iii.,  preface.)  A  few  of  the  connecting  links  between  Dryden 
and  Balzac  may  be  quoted : 

Some  have  at  first  for  Wits,  ihM  Poeis  past. 
Turned  Critics  next,  and  proved  plain  Fools  at  last. 


s^  biograpfaen,  ir  they 


rapt  thief  turns  ihief-laker  in  despair,  so  an  unsuccessful  author  turns  cnlic, — Shkllbv  :  frag- 
mentt  afAdmaU. 

Crocodile's  tears.  Sham  tears  or  hypocritical  sorrow, — an  allusion  to  the 
old  superstition  that  the  crocodile,  lo  allure  travellers  within  its  reach,  sighs 
and  moans  like  a  person  in  distress.  In  point  of  fact,  crocodiles  do  emit  loud 
and  plaintive  cries,  not  unlike  the  mournful  howling  of  dogs.  Early  and 
credulous  travellers  would  naturally  associate  tears  with  ihe^e  cries,  and,  once 
begun,  the  superstition  would  be  readily  propagated.  Both  in  Latin  and  in 
Greek  the  expression  was  a  common  one  in  proverbial  literature.  Polydore 
Virgil,  in  his  "  Adagiorum  Liber"  (1498),  says  that  the  crocodile  '■  wept  at  the 
sight  of  a  man,"  and,  causing  him  in  this  way  to  approach,  devoured  him. 
Hence  the  proverb,  crocodile's  tears  {Jacryms  crocodili),  applied  to  those  who 
falsely  arouse  the  pity  and  charity  of  men.  Erasmus,  in  his  "Adagia," 
quotes  both  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  form  of  the  proverb,  and  in  his  "Col- 
loquy on  Friendship"  gives  a  story  from  ^^iian's  "De  Animalium  Natura" 
(early  part  of  the  third  century)  to  (he  effect  that  the  crocodile  fills  his  mouth 
with  water  and  ejects  it  in  order  to  make  the  path  slippery  for  his  expected 
prey.  In  the  "  Adagia"  he  explains  that  the  crocodile  macerates  the  skulls 
of  his  victims  with  his  tears  that  he  may  soften  them  before  eating.  Sir  John 
Maundeville,  in  his  "Voiage"  (1356),  among  other  wonderful  things,  relates 
that  "in  a  certain  countree"  long  serpents  called  crocodiles  slew  men  and 
ale  them,  weeping.  The  same  fable  is  repeated  in  the  account  of  Sir  John 
Hawkins's  voyage  ( 1 565),  and  malodorous  comparisons  are  there  made  between 
the  tears  of  the  crocodile  and  the  tears  of  women. 

Spenser,  in  his  "  Faerie  Queene,"  says, — 

As  wheti  a  wearie  craveiler,  chat  strayes 

■-  of  broad  seven-mouthed  Nile, 
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CrosB-tnark,  which  ]>ersons  who  caimol  write  are  required  to  make  in  lieu 
of  their  signatures,  was  not  always  a  sign  of  illiteracy.  Among  the  Saxons 
the  mark  of  the  cross  as  an  attestation  of  the  good  faith  of  the  person  sign- 
ing was  required  to  be  attached  to  the  signature  of  those  who  could  write,  as 
well  as  to  take  the  place  of  the  signature  of  those  who  could  not.  It  was,  in 
fact,  the  symbol  of  an  oath  from  its  holy  associations,  and  was  generally 
known  as  the  mark.    "  Giid  save  the  mark  1"  an  expression  that  may  be  found 
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in  Shakespeare,  and  is  still  in  current  use,  was  originally  a  form  of  ejaculation 
approaching  to  tlie  character  of  an  oath. 

Cross  roiv  or  Criss-cross  rovr.  the  name  popularly  given  to  the  alphabet, 

because  in  the  ancient  hornbouks  a  rude  picture  of  a  cross  preceded  Ihe  letter 
A,  The  explanation  that  the  alphabet  used  to  be  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
cross  is  now  derided. 

The  asscrliDD  that  the  alphabet  was  written  or  printed  in  hornbooks  in  the  lorn)  of  a 
cross  is  une  thai  may  be  moraliied  on  lu  advantage  by  ciplainen  of  old  tloriet  and  would-be 
elymologisls.  Ctirisfs  cross  w.s  cruciform,  tlie  alphabet  wai  called  Chrisli  Cross,— the 
word  "  row"  being  of  no  consequence  when  ii  slops  a  tlieory,— therefore  the  alphabet  wu 
'  eouTd  Ibii  be  done?    The  ai 


comes  readily,  even  from  one  of  the  meanest  capauily;  Ihe  conjonants  formed  Cbe  per- 
pendicular, the  vowels  the  shorter  traasverse.  Q.  E  D,  Yet  all  b  imaglnctJon,  and  the 
f»cl  that  the  cross  commenced  the  alphabetic  row  is  wholly  ignofed.     I  lay  "  imagination," 

men)  as  a  cruciform  one  can  be  found  in  any  homboak.  Uur  anceslon  had  various  faulu, 
but  they  were  praclical,  and  not  faddists ;   they  seldom,  too,  moved  out  of  a  groove,     fn 

give  these:  Minsheu,  1617,  has  "  The  C)irisse-cn»<  (and  ChrUl's  crou)  Row,  or  XbC;" 
Colgrave,  "  La  croii  de  pat  Dieu,  The  Christ's-cross  row,  or  ihc  hornbook  wherein  a  child 
learns  it :"  while  Sherwood  synonymiies  the  cross-row  with  "  La  Croix,"  etc,  and  with 
"  rAlphtfbet."  this  last  word  bcine  omitted  by  Cotgrave.  Again,  Tti,  Cooper,  1574,  and 
Holyokc's  "  Rider"  speak  under  "  Alphabeium"  and  "  AbeceJarius"  not  of  the  ■'  cross 
rows"  nor  of  ihe  ■'  cross,"  but  of  "  ihe  cross"  as  syiionymoui  with  the  alphabet ;  and 
Thomasius,  1594,  says,  •■  The  cross  row,  or  A  B  C."— AWfX  and  Qturier. 

Cro^,  Bating.    Crow  is  an  unpalatable  bird,  and  "  eating  crow"  is  one  of 

(he  popular  phrases  to  indicate  the  enforced  doing  of  some  unpleasant  thing, 
especially  the  enforced  confession  of  error,  and  is  analogous  Co  "  eating  your 
own  words,"  "  eating  humble-pie,"  "  eating  dirt,"  etc  Indeed,  some  wiseacres 
would  derive  it  from  the  French  "  manger  la  crott"  (eating  dirt  or  refuse),  crotl 
(pronounced  cro)  being  the  old  spelling,  thus :  "  The  dirt  and  erolt  of  Paris 
may  be  smelt  miles  off'  (Howel's  "  Londinopolis,"  1657)-  But  the  Amer- 
ican phrase  is  sufficiently  intelligible  as  it  stands,  without  any  far-fetched  foreign 
derivation. 

Two  stories,  good  enough  to  become  classic,  have  entwined  themseltres 
around  this  phrase  and  profess  to  give  its  origin.  Both  are  probably  apoc- 
ryphal, but  both  are  worth  preserving. 

The  first  a|jpeare<I  in  the  Knickerbocker  Magasitti  half  a  century  ago,  and 
concerns  a  thrifty  boarding-house-iteeper  on  the  Hudson  and  an  indigent 
patron.  Whenever  the  latter  remonstrated  at  the  food  he  was  told  he  was 
"too  partikler."  "/  kin  eat  anything,"  asserted  the  autocrat  of  the  Ubie, 
with  a  proud  consciousness  of  superiority  ;  "  I  kin  eat  crow."  The  constant 
repetition  of  these  words  wearied  the  boarder,  Finally  he  resolved  to  test  the 
old  man.  Taking  his  gun  with  him,  he  succeeded  in  bagging  a  fine,  fat  old 
crow.  By  dint  of  soft  words  and  filthy  lucre  he  induced  the  cook  to  prepare 
that  crow  for  the  table.  The  cook  was  a  Scotchwoman,  and  used  snuff.  He 
borrowed  all  she  had,  and  sprinkled  it  liberally  over  the  crow,  gave  it  an 
extra  turn,  and  brought  it  before  the  host,  saying,  as  he  set  it  down,  "Now, 
my  dear  sir,  you  have  said  a  thousand  times,  if  you  have  said  it  once,  that  you 
can  eat  crow  ;  here  is  one  very  carefully  cooked."  The  old  man  turned  pale 
for  a  moment,  but,  bracing  himself  against  the  lack  of  his  chair,  and  with,  "  [ 
kin  eat  crow,"  he  began  cutting  a  good  mouthful.  He  swallowed  it,  and,  pre- 
paring for  a  .second  onslaught,  looked  his  boarder  straight  in  the  eye.  and 
ejaculated,  "  I've  eat  crow,"  and  look  a  second  portion.  He  lifted  his  hands 
mechanically,  as  if  for  a  third  attack,  but  dropped  them  quickly  over  the 
region  of  his  stomach,  and,  rising  hurriedly  and  unsteadily,  retreated  f6r  tho 
dour,  muttering,  as  he  went,  "but  dang  me  if  1  hanker  artet  it" 
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The  other  story,  which  ia  even  better,  has  been  told  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
but  this  is  the  most  iinished  version  ; 

A  Massachusetts  regiment  during  the  civil  war  was  encamped  near  the  estate 
of  a  wealthy  planter.  A  city-bred  private,  having  shot  a  tame  crow  on  the 
planter's  ground,  was  discovered  by  the  owner  with  the  bird  in  his  possession. 
Seizing  the  private's  musket,  which  lay  on  the  ground,  the  irate  planter  cried, 
"  As  you've  killed  my  crow,  you've  got  to  eat  it."  There  was  no  escape,  and 
the  private  had  to  eat.    After  a  few  mouthfuls,  the  planter  asked,  with  a  grin, — 

"  How  do  you  like  crow  ?" 

"Well,"  was  the  reply,  "I  kin  eat  it,  but  I  don't  hanker  arter  it." 

"All  right,"  said  the  planter;  "you've  done  pretty  well.  Here,  take  your 
gun  and  get  off." 

But  no  sooner  was  the  gun  in  the  soldier's  hands  than  he  pointed  it  at  the 
planter,  saying,  "  Now  you've  got  to  eat  your  share  of  crow." 

And  the  planter,  swearing  and  spluttering,  was  forced  to  obey.  Next  day 
the  planter  came  into  camp  and  reported  to  the  colonel  that  he  had  been 
insulted  by  a  Federal  soldier.  Strict  orders  had  been  issued  against  insulting 
or  injuring  residents.  The  planter's  description  served  to  bring  the  soldier 
before  the  impromptu  tribunal. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  this  gentleman  before  ?"  asked  the  colonel. 

"  Oh,  ya-as,"  drawled  the  soldier ;  "  we — ah — we  dined  together  yesterday." 

Crow,  To  pluck,  pull,  oT  pick  a.  This  English  phrase,  standing  alone, 
meant  simply  to  busy  one's  self  about  a  matter  of  no  importance,  to  take  trouble 
for  nothing,  a  crow  being  a  valueless  bird.  To  pluck  a  crow  with  one — i.e., 
to  have  a  quarrel  with  him — seems  to  be  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  older 
phrase,  equivalent  to  "  X  have  a  little  affair  to  settle  with  him."  The  unpopular 
character  of  the  bird  would  add  to  the  force  of  the  threat  An  attempt  has 
been  unsuccessfully  made  to  prove  that  the  word  crow  is  a  corruption  of  erac, 
pronounced  era,  a  French  word  sometimes  used  for  whiskers.  So  the  phrase 
would  mean,  "1  will  pull  whiskers  with  him."  From  the  strictly  humornus 
point  of  view  this  etymon  has  merit  In  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  some  parts  of 
America,  it  seems  the  proper  thing  for  the  threatened  party  to  answer,  "  And 
I've  got  a  bag  to  hold  the  feathers." 


Cmedy  e/  Errsrs,  Act..iii. 

Cmalty  Is  clemency.    Hamlet  was  not  the  first  person  who  said, — 


The  Italians  have  a  proverb,  "Sometimes  clemency  is  cruelty 

is  clemency,"  which  has  been  made  memorable  over  all  simila 

because  Catherine  de  Mt^dicis  quoted  it  to  still  the  scruples  of  her  son  and 

nerve  him  for  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

Cryine  at  Birth.  In  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  vii.  3,  occurs  this  well- 
known  verse  :  "  When  I  was  born,  1  drew  in  the  common  air,  and  fell  upon 
the  earth,  which  is  of  like  nature,  and  the  first  voice  which  I  uttered  was 
crying,  as  all  others  do."  Lucretius  has  a  parallel  passage  which  may  thus 
be  translated  : 

Tbe  IdTmi,  u  loon  u  Nature  wiih  ereal  pangs  of  travail  hsih  Knt  ii  forth  from  the  womb 
of  lu  mothar  iato  the  regioni  of  light,  lie«,  like  a  sailor  cast  out  fratn  the  waves,  nalted  upon 
the  eanh.  in  uller  want  and  helpleuneu,  and  lilli  every  place  arauod  with  mauTDTul  wailing* 
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Shakespeare  may  have  had  Lucretius  in  mind  when  he  wrote, — 

Thou  must  he  patient :  we  came  crying  hllher; 
Thou  know' St  the  first  time  that  we  smell  the  air 

To  thii  great  stage'  of  fools'. 

Among  the  parallels  between  Shakespeare  and  Bacon  dwelt  on  with  special 
insistence  by  the  Baconians  is  the  following,  as  compared  with  the  above : 
What,  then,  remain!  but  that  we  still  should  cry 
For  bEiog  bom,  and,  being  bom,  to  die? 
Bacon  ;   Iht  Wertd. 

But  the  thought  is  too  common   to  allow  the   building  of  anjr  argument  on 
the  very  slight  resemblance.     The  last  line,  by  the  way,  occurs  in  the  form, 

Not  to  be  born,  or,  being  bom,  to  die, 
both  in  Drummond  and  ii 
from  the  Persian  a  fine  que 
a  noble  moral  : 


On  the  other  hand,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  quoting  from  Aristotle  on  "  Animals" 
in  his  commonplace  books,  has  ihe  query, — 

Why,  though  ioms  children  have  been  beard  to  cry  in  the  womb,  yet  lo  few  cry  at  their 
birth,  fbougti  their  heads  be  out  of  Ihe  womb  ? 

Ill  the  same  connection  he  notes  that  children,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  "  though  they  cry,  weep  not  till  after  forty  days,  or,  as  Scaliger 
expresseih  it,  vagiunt  sed  oculis  siccis." 

Cnibono?  This  I^atin  phrase,  which  really  means '"Who  gains  by  it?" 
"  To  whose  advantage  is  it  ?"  is  constantly  misapplied  in  the  sense  of  "  What's 
the  good  of  it  ?"  and  in  this  sense  has  become  authorized  by  the  iwage  of  the 
best  writers  arid  speakers.  The  origin  of  the  expression  was  as  follows. 
When  Lucius  Cassius,  a  man  of  stern  severity,  sat  as  quasstor  judicii  in  a 
murder  trial,  he  always  instructed  the  jiidices,  or  jurymen,  to  seek  for  a  motive 
by  asking,  Cui  bono?  {i.e.,  Cui  bono  fuerit?)  "Who  was  benefited?"  by  the 
crime.  The  maxim  passed  into  a  proverb,  and  was  immortalized  by  Cicero,  who 
quoted  it  in  the  Second  Philippic  and  in  the  orations  for  Milo  and  Roscius. 


Cup.    Tbere'9  tnauy  a  slip  'twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip.    In  one  fonn 

or  other  this  proverb  is  found  in  the  folk-sayings  of  moat  European  coun- 
tries, and  it  was  current  among  the  Latins  and  the  Greeks.  Lycophron  (ells 
this  story  of  its  origin.  Ancaeus,  son  of  Poseidon  and  AHa,  was  a  king  of  the 
Leleges  In  Samos,  who  took  especial  pleasure  in  the  cultivation  of  the  gra|ie 
and  prided  himself  upon  his  numerous  vineyards.  In  his  eagerness  he  un- 
mercifully overtaxed  the  slaves  who  worked  there.  A  seer  announced  that 
for  his  cruelty  he  would  not  live  to  taste  the  wine  from  his  grapes.  The 
harvest  passed  safely,  and  then  the  wine-making,  and  Ancaeus,  holding  in  his 
hand  a  cup  containing  the  first  ruby  drops,  mocked  at  the  seer's  prophecy. 
But  the  prophet  replied,  "  Many  things  happen  between  the  CU)>  and  the  lip." 
Just  then  a  cry  was  raised  that  a  wild  boar  had  broken  into  the  vineyard,  and 
the  king,  setting  down  his  untasted  cup,  hurried  off  to  direct  the  chase,  but 
was  himself  slain  by  the  boar. 
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Cnpar.  There  is  a  familiar  Scotch  saying,  "  He  that  will  to  Copar  maun 
to  Cupar"  (quoted  in  Scott's  "  Antiquary  ),  equivalent  to  "  A  wilful  man  will 
have  his  way."  Cupar  being  the  head-quarters  of  all  the  judicial  business  of 
Fife  County,  all  disputes  were  carried  there  to  be  settled,  and  the  proverb  was 
applied  to  the  headstrong  who  would  go  to  law  against  Ihe  advice  of  elders. 
There  is  a  story  of  two  men  convicted  of  horse-  or  sheep-stealing;  one  was 
caught  and  condemned  to  death  ;  the  other  escaped  arrest  till  his  curiosity  led 
him  to  go  to  Cupar  to  see  his  friend  executed,  where  he  was  identified  and 
shared  the  same  fate.  The  above  proverb  may  have  arisen  from  this  incident. 
Cupar  had  an  excessive  number  of  lawyers  in  proportion  to  its  population, 
and  litigation  seems  to  have  been  its  chief  industry.  "Cupar  justice"  was 
sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  Jeddart  justice  (q.  v.). 

Cups  that  cheer  but  not  inebriate, — usually  misquoted  in  the  singular. 
The  phrase  occurs  in  Cowper's  "Task  :" 


Bishop  Berkeley  had  already  applied  the  epithet  to  his  favorite  tar-watei 
which  he  describes  as  "of  a  nature  so  mild  and  benign  and  proporiioneci  ti 
the  human  constitution  as  lo  warm  without  heating,  to  cheer  but  not  inebriate. 
(Sirii,  par.  217.) 


Curfew.  It  seems  little  short  of  heresy  to  question  the  tradition  that 
curfew  (Fr.  couvri-fcu)  came  into  England  with  William  the  Conqueror,  or  lo 
combat  the  good  old  definition  sanctioned  by  so  many  authorities,  "The 
ringing  of  an  evening  bell,  originally  a  signal  lo  the  inhabitants  to  cover  fires, 
exiinguish  lights,  and  retire  lo  resl,  instituted  by  William  the  Conqueror." 

The  nursery  historian  has  waxed  sentimental  over  the  wrongs  of  the  con- 
quered Saxon,  and  has  conjured  up  pictures  that  must  be  balm  to  the  down- 


tringwretcti. 
sunli  into  Ih 


!  curfew 


But  the  eouvre-feu  was  known  before  William's  lime,  both  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent.  He  did,  indeed,  issue  an  edict  on  the  subject ;  and  although 
this  edict  may  incidentally  have  helped  to  put  down  the  Saxon  beer-clubs,  which 
were  hotbeds  of  political  conspiracies,  its  primary  aim  was  as  a  precaution 
against  fire.  That  danger  was  an  ever-present  one  in  days  of  cliimneyless 
wooden  houses.  The  ancient  city  ordinances  of  London  abound  in  stringent 
fire  regulations.  None  of  them,  however,  were  more  effective  than  the  "  cover- 
fire"  bell,  which  as  far  back  as  the  lime  of  King  Alfred  was  rung  in  certain 
places  in  England.  William's  edict  rendered  compulsory  an  ancient  custom. 
But  it  was  a  wise  legislative  act,  and  not  a  bit  of  arbitrary  tyranny.  We  find 
plenty  of  early  traces  of  the  custom  or  its  equivalent,  as,  for  instance,  the 
blowing  of  a  horn  at  the  market-place,  in  Contmental  Europe. 

It  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  conservative  tendency  of  the  rural  mind  in 
England  that  Ihe  custom  of  ringing  the  curfew  should  have  so  long  survived 
its  original  significance. 

Curfew  ia  still  religiously  tolled  in  many  hundreds  of  towns  and  villages. 
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either  all  the  year  round,  or— which  is  still  more  uBual— from  SeptembfT  to 
April.  No  part  of  the  kingdom  can  claim  it  as  a  s]>ecial  proof  of  it*  adhe- 
rence to  a  primitive  simplicity.  Geographically  considered,  its  survivals  are  bjf 
no  means  uninstructive.  It  tolls  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  the  south,  throogn 
Kent  and  Surrey,  Middlesex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  York,  Durham,  and 
Northumberland,  and  even  across  the  border,  in  the  Scotch  lowland*.  And 
it  can  be  traced  again  through  Cumberland  and  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Derby- 
shire. Stafford,  Notts,  Leicestershire,  Worcestershire,  Shropshire,  Hertford- 
shire, Monmouthshire,  down  to  Devon  and  Dorset.  It  is,  in  short,  perpetu> 
ated  all  over  the  kingdom.  Here  and  there  it  has  become  identified  with 
local  customs.  At  Newcastle,  until  it  was  discontinued,  it  was  the  signal  for 
shutting  the  shops.  At  Durham,  again  (where  it  is  tolled  at  nine  o'clock),  it 
heralds  the  closing  of  the  college  gates  ;  while  in  many  Cheshire  and  York- 
shire villages  it  has  for  centuries  warned  farmers  to  lock  up  their  cattle  for  the 
night.  The  almost  universal  hour  at  which  it  Is  tolled  is  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  although  here  and  there  it  is  rung  instead  at  seven  and  nine  o'clock. 
In  some  places,  too,  there  is  a  morning  curfew,  a  curious  variation.  At  Stow, 
for  instance,  it  is,  or  was  lately,  rung  as  early  as  four  A.M.,  and  at  Tamworth 
at  the  more  reasonable  hour  of  six.  At  Waltham  in  the  Wolds,  again,  a 
grateful  fiirmer,  who  was  lost  in  the  snow  and  found  his  way  home  by  its 
sound,  left  a  field  to  endow  a  five.o'dock  curfew  forever. 

The  facts,  indeed,  plainly  show  that  the  custom  has  kept  its  hold  on  the 
popular  sympathies  through  all  the  ages.  The  Pilgrims  and  the  Puritans 
Drought  it  over  with  them  to  New  England,  where  the  curfew  bell  is  still  rung 
in  many  towns  and  villages.  In  (he  ''  Bells  of  Lynn,"  Longfellow  appeals  to 
the  "  curfew  of  the  setting  sun"  as  heard  at  Nahant ;  and  other  allusions  are 
freely  found  in  our  native  poets. 

Cuspidor.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  word  was  invented  by  the 
manufacturers  of  a  new  style  of  spittoon  who  are  credited  with  a  classic  wit 
The  Latin  verb  cuspidQ  means  to  sharpen,  to  point,  and  seems  to  give  no  clue 
to  cuspidor.  But  there  is  a  noun  cuspis  from  the  same  root,  which  means  a 
sharp-pointed  weapon,  a  lance,  a  spit ;  and  here  we  find  the  punning  origin 
of  the  word:  K\\\i%,  cuspis.  a  spit;  cuspido,  the  thing  which  points  the  spit. 
This  seems  rather  far-fetched,  the  more  so  that  there  is  a  Portuguese  verb 
cus^r,  to  spit,  and  the  noons  from  the  same  root  are  cuipo,  spittle ;  cuipithr,  % 
spitter,  a  spitting  man  ;  and  cuspideira,  spitting-box.  The  Spanish  equivalent 
is  escupidor,  a  spitting  man.  But  both  the  Spanish  and  the  FtH-tuguese  words 
must  be  referred  to  the  Latin  cotispuere,  to  spiL 

Cut  one's  stick,  to  make  oll^  to  leave,  to  escape.  This  common  ex- 
pression is  thought  to  refer  to  the  cutting  of  a  staff  from  a  hedge  or  tree  on 
the  occasion  of  a  journev.  A  Latin  equivalent  is  the  "  Collige  sarcinulas" 
("  Collect  the  bags")  of  Juvenal,  while  a  curious  though  accidental  parallel 
occurs  in  Zechariah  xi.  lO,  where  the  cutting  of  a  stick  is  described  as  the 
symbol  of  breaking  a  friendly  covenant.  The  phrase  is  sometimes  humor- 
ously elaborated  into  "  to  amputate  one's  mahc^any." 

"  Cut  down  the  bloody  horde  I" 
Cried  Meagher  of  the  sword. 
"This  conduct  would  diurace  any  blackamDrer' 
But  the  best  use  Tommy  made 
Of  his  famous  battle-blade 
Wat  to  cut  his  own  stick  from  the  Shannon  shore. 

Thackbkav:  Ballli  t/ Limtrkk. 
In  the  days  of  American  slavery  the  advertisements  of  runaway  negroes 
»..r=  -™i,.u,.i..j  ...:.u  _;.. _f  .1,.  t.._u;...g  carrying  a  stick  and  a  bundle 
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D,  the  fourth  letter  of  the  English,  as  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Phcenician 
alphabets, — the  delta  of  the  Greeks,  the  dalelh,  "door,"  of  the  Phcenicians.  As 
the  initial  of  the  Latin  denarius,  the  original  name  aUo  of  the  English  penny,  d, 
(lower-case  and  almost  invariably  in  italic)  is  used  as  the  sign  for  penny  or 
pence;  i.e.,  £  s.  d.,  =  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  The  Iriangnlar  shape 
of  the  Greek  capital  A  gained  the  name  of  delta  for  many  triangular  spaces 
or  surfaces,  and  especially  for  triangular  islands  or  alluvia)  tracts  enclosed 
within  the  diverging  branches  of  a  river,  as  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  etc. 

Dagger  Scene  in  the  House  of  Comtnona.  During  the  French  Revo- 
lution, Burke  created  a  dire  sensation  by  suddenly  throwing  a  dagger  upon 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons,  vociferating,  "  There  is  French  frater- 
nity for  you  !  Such  is  the  poniard  which  French  Jacobins  would  plunge  in 
the  heart  of  our  sovereign."  This  theatrical  exhibition  startled  the  House 
for  a  moment,  then  raised  a  titter,  which  expanded  into  a  roar  when  Sheridan 
said,  "The  gentleman  has  brought  his  knife  with  him  ;  but  where' i  the  fork?" 
Twiss,  in  his  "  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,"  says  that  ''The  dagger  had  been  sent  to 
a  manufacturer  at  Birmingham  as  a  pattern,  with  an  order  to  make  a  large 
quantity  like  it.  At  that  time  the  order  seemed  so  suspicious  that,  instead 
of  executing  it,  he  came  to  London  and  called  on  my  father  at  the  Secretary 
of  State's  office  lo  inform  him  of  it  and  ask  his  advice,  and  he  left  the  pat- 
tern with  him.  Just  after,  Mr.  Burke  called,  on  his  way  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  upon  my  father  mentioning  the  subject  to  him,  he  borrowed 
the  dagger  to  show  in  the  House.  They  walked  down  to  the  House  together, 
and  when  Mr.  Burke  had  made  his  speech,  my  father  took  the  dagger  again 
and  kept  it  as  a  curiosity." 

Dago.  This  word,  now  generally  applied  lo  Italians  all  over  the  United 
Slates,  originated  in  Louisiana,  where  it  at  first  denoted  people  of  Spanish 
birth  or  parentage,  but  was  gradually  extended  so  as  to  apply  to  Italia 
Portuguese  also.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  corruption  of  Diego  (Jame"'  — 
name  among  Spaniards,  San  Diego  being  their  patron  saint. 

Daisy,  in  American  slang,  a  humorous  and  sometimes  a  sarcastic  term  of 
endearment  or  admiration.  It  may  have  had  its  origin  in  Dickens's  "  David 
Copperfield,"  where  Steerforlh  says  to  young  Copperfield,  "  David,  my  daisy, 
you  are  so  innocent  of  the  world.  Let  me  call  you  my  daisy,  as  it  is  so 
refreshing  to  find  one  in  these  corrupt  days  so  innocent  and  unsophisticated. 


relreshing  to  find  one  m  these  corrupt  days 
My  dear  Copperfield,  the  daisies  of  the  fie! 


it  fresher  than  you," 


,  liVe  Ihe  Turk,  no  brolher 


Damn  with  fi 

unl  praiK, 

assent  Willi  civil  I«t, 

And  wiihout : 

•neering,  le 

ach  the  «*l  lo  sneer, 

WilUne  to  wo 

■und,  .Qd  y. 

St  afraid  to  Krike, 

There  I'g  a  faint  anticipation  in  Wycherley's  "Double  Dealer,"  "and  IiIkIs 
everybody  with  dull  praise."    But  a  closer  parallel  is  in  Phineas  Fletcher,-' 
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e  must,  yc(  fainily  then  he  pniw* ; 


Damoatioii,  Distilled.  Robert  Hall,  accor<Ji>ig  to  his  biographer,  Greg' 
ory,  being  once  asked  lor  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water,  indignantly  replied, 
"  Call  things  by  their  right  names  !  Glass  of  brandy  and  water  1  That  is  the 
current,  but  not  the  appropriale  name  ;  ask  far  a  glass  of  liquid  lire  and  dis- 
tilled damnation  !"  Was  he  thinking  of  Pythagoras,  of  whom  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius  said,  "  He  calls  drunkenness  an  ex|)tession  identical  with  tuin"?  Or  of 
Cyril  Tourneur  in  "The  Revenger's  Tragedy"? 

A  drunkard  clasp  his  leelh  and  nol  undo  'em 

To  5Uffcr  wet  damnation  to  run  through  'em. 

Damned  to  everlasting  fame.  In  Pope's  "  Essay  on  Man,"  Epistle 
iv.,  are  the  much-quoted  lines, — 

If  pans  allure  thee,  think  how  Bacon  shioed 
The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  manldnd; 
Or,  ravished  with  the  whistling  of  a  name. 
See  Cramwell,  damned  to  everlasting  fame  I 

The  third  line  is 


AU  ciowd  who  foremost  may  be  damned  to  fame. 
It  may  also  be  found  in  Savage  r 

May  see  ihee  now,  rhougMate,  redeem  thy  name. 
And  glorify  what  else  is  damned  to  fame. 

CharacttrofFiHttr. 

Dance.     To  dance  attendance,  to  wait  upon  another,  to  be  at  his  beck 

and  call,  to  be  servile  or  unduly  obsequious.  The  reference  is  to  the  ancient 
custom  at  marriages  when  the  bride  was  forced  to  dance  with  all  who  asked 
her :  "  Then  must  the  poore  bryde  kepe  foote  with  all  dauncers,  and  refuse 
none,  how  scabbed,  foule.  droncken,  rude,  and  shameless  soever  he  be" 
(Chkisi-EN  :  State  oj  Matrimony,  1543). 

I  had  thooghl 
They  had  parted  so  much  honesty  among  Ihem 
(At  feast,  Bood  manners)  as  not  thus  to  suffer 
A  man  of  his  place,  and  so  near  our  favor, 
To  dance  attendance  on  (heir  lordship's  pleasures. 

Ninty  ym..  Act  v.,  Sc.  ». 
"To  lead  one  a  pretty  dance,"  said  especially  of  a  giddy  or  uncongenial 
wife,  to  make  one  enjoy  what  is  known  as  "  a  parrot  and  monkey  time," — the 
allusion  being  to  the  complicated  dances  of  the  past,  when  all  followed  the 
leader  through  a  maze  of  evolutions.  To  make  another  dance  to  one's  music 
or  at  one's  bidding,  meaning  to  have  him  under  your  thumb,  is  a  reference  to 
the  myths  and  legends  of  magic  rods  or  musical  instruments,  which  set  all  the 
bystanders  or  listeners  to  dancing  whether  they  wished  it  or  not  It  is  said 
that  shortly  before  Bismarck's  retirement,  the  Emperor  William  H,  found  him 
in  the  royal  nursery  fiddling  with  great  glee,  while  the  little  princes  and  prin- 
cesses were  dancing.  "  That  is  the  fourth  generation  of  Hohenzollerns  whom 
you  have  made  dance  to  your  music,"  was  William's  dry  comment 

Dance  of  TorcheB,  a  dance  performed  at  the  royal  palace  in  Berlin  on  all 
weddings  in  the  royal  family  of  Prussia,  the  torch -bearers  being  the  ministers 
oi  state  and  the  highest  court  chargit.     Here  is  a  description  of  the  dance  aa 
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performed  at  the  marriage  festivities  of  tlie  Prince  of  Prussia  with  the  Prin- 
cess of  Bavaria,  December  3,  1821.  The  musicians  having  first  been  placed  on 
the  stage  of  solid  silver,  in  the  White  Hall,  the  newiy-married  pair,  preceded  by 
six  lieutcnant'generals  and  six  ministers  of  state,  two  by  two,  all  holding  white 
torches,  made  the  tour  of  the  hall,  saluting  the  company  as  they  went.  The 
princess  then  gave  her  hand  to  the  king  or  emperor,  the  prince  to  the  queen, 
the  king  to  the  queen-mother,  and  the  reignine  queen  to  Prince  Henry,  and 
the  princes  and  princesses  following,  led  up  the  dance  in  like  professional 
manner.  Then  followed  another  curious  ceremony,  the  distribution  among 
the  guests  of  the  bride's  garter.  Of  course  the  real  garter  is  usually  not 
sufficient  to  give  more  than  a  shred  of  a  fibre  of  the  material  composing 
the  garter,  and  instead  of  it,  pieces  of  silk,  three  inches  long,  woven  in  the 
colors  of  the  bride's  hose,  stamped  with  her  monogram  and  a  crown  and 
fringed  with  silver,  are  distributed. 

Dancing  days  are  over.   A  popular  locution,  meaning  that  youth  and  its 
follies  and  pleasures  are  over.     It  occurs  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  and  in 


RomiQ  andjulitl.  Act.  i..  Sc.  5- 

Dare  not  do  an  ill  thing.  Plutarch,  in  his  essay  "  Of  Bashfulness,"  tells 
tw  that  Xenophanes  said,  "  I  confess  myself  the  greatest  coward  in  the  world, 
for  1  dare  not  do  an  ill  thing."    Was  this  in  Macbeih's  mind  when  he  said 


(Act  i.,  Sc.  7),^ 
and  ag^n,  in  Act  ii 


11  chat  may  b> 


ch  ihou  like 
ned  liiinocei 


Shall  never  Icemble. 

Pope  has  a  fine  line  in  his  translation  of  the  "  Odyssey"  (Bk.  ii.,  1.  305),— 

And  what  he  greatly  thought,  he  nobly  dared ; 
which  Lowell  has  imitated  : 

And  what  they  dare  to  dream  of,  daie  to  do. 

C-^mmtmorutian  Odi. 

Dare,  To  take  a.  A  colloquial  expression,  meaning  to  receive  a  challenge 
without  accepting  it,  still  surviving  in  the  Middle  States,  and  locally  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  Slates  and  in  England.  It  has  good  literary  authority  at 
Its  back,  as  the  verb  to  dare,  or  to  give  the  dare,  in  the  sense  of  to  challenge, 
to  provoke  to  action,  especially  by  implying  a  lack  of  courage  to  accept  a  chal- 
lenge, is  found  in  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries. 
Sexlus  Pompeiu* 
:n  the  dare  to  Czsai 


Skaksspharb  :  Anikstty  and  Otapatra,  Act  i.,  Sc.  i. 

Ivhipthimforrobbin 
"The  farmer  dbrcrfm 

g  an  orchard  once  when  he  was  but  a  child,- 
,e  to  do  it."  he  said ;  he  was  always  so  wild. 

Tennyson:  RUpak. 

It  waa  not  coniananl  with  the  1 
one  ud  then  another  aspiring  her 
tured  any  more  lo  "  give  >  dart" 
Iki  GrayiHIl,  ch.  X. 

lonor  oT  such  a  man  as  Bob  lo  take  a  dare  ;  so  against  dm 
o  he  had  rought,  until  at  length  there  was  none  that  ven- 
to  the  victor  of  so  many  battlei.-EDWARD  Ecclbstoh: 
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Dark  Agee,  a  vague  and  misleading  title  amlied  to  those  ages  of  wUch 
Coleridge  happily  says  that  we  are  in  ihe  dark.  Though  the  degree  of  inteUi. 
gence  was  different  at  different  points  of  the  Middle  Ages,  no  one  who  has 
studied  that  epoch  with  any  attention  could  assert  that  there  was  tbrongbout 
Western  Europe  a  dead  level  either  of  intellectual  life  or  of  the  absence  of 
intellectual  life  in  any  given  century. 

He  [Taylor]  »m  calls  ihc  Middle  Afo,  dunng  which  ncnrU  all  the  mveniiuDi  and  lorial 
hutilutionswherctjy  we  yet  live  as  civilized  men  were  origuiaied  or  perfected,  a  MillcDsiiuB  of 
Darknesa  on  ihe  &itK  of  certain  long  past  Pedanu,  who  reckoned  everythiOEbarren  became 
Chrysoloras  had  not  yd  come,  and  no  Greek  rools  grew  Ihcre.— Carlitlb,  on  Taylar'i  Surety 
i^Girman  Poetry,  originally  published  in  1B31. 

Dark  horse,  an  unforeseen  or  compromise  candidate  in  a  political  contest 
The  term  is  borrowed  from  the  turf.  There  is  a  custom  among  racing-men 
of  training  a  horse  in  secret,  or  "  keeping  him  dark,"  so  that  his  powers  may 
be  unknown  to  the  betting  world  until  the  very  day  of  the  race.  Hence 
jockeys  freq^uently  say  that  "  the  dark  horse  will  win  the  race."  It  is  not  a 
far  cry  from  jockeydom  to  the  world  of  politics. 

The  first  favorite  was  never  heard  of:  the  second  favorite  was  never  se=n  after  the  db- 
thought  of' rushed  past  ihe  grand-stand  in  sweeping  Iriumph.— Disrahli  :  Tkt  Yeuat  Diikt. 

Darkest  hour  la  just  before  da^m,  an  old  English  proverb  which  ex- 
presses more  poetically  the  homelier  adages,  "  When  things  are  at  the  worat 
they  soonest  mend,"  "  When  bale  is  highest,  boot  is  nighesi,"  "  The  longest 
day  will  have  an  end,"  "  After  a  storm  comes  a  calm,"  and  finds  an  equiva- 
lent in  other  languages,  as  in  French,  "  By  dint  of  going  wrong  all  will  come 
right ;"  in  Italian,  "  III  is  the  eve  of  well ; '  in  Persian,  "  It  is  at  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  defile  that  the  valley  begins  to  open,"  and  in  Hebrew,  "  When  the 
tale  of  bricks  is  doubled,  Moses  comes."  That  the  nights,  as  a  rule,  are 
darkest  just  before  dawn  is  doubtless  true,  for  the  moon  has  then  reached  far 
on  to  the  western  horizon,  while  the  sun  is  Still  below  the  eastern  horiaon. 

Cowper  says, — 

Beware  of  desperate  steps;  the  darkest  day. 
Live  till  tO'tnotrow,  will  have  past  away. 

Thi  Nitdltti  Alarm. 
And  Shakespeare, — 


Similar  testimonies  to  the  curative  power  of  time  abound  in  literature. 

Darkness  visible.  Milton  successfully  uses  a  daring  phrase  in  "  Pan- 
dise  Lost"  (Bk.  i.,  1.  63),— 

Y«  from  those  flames 
No  light,  but  rather  darltness  visible. 

This  has  been  ofien  imitated,  notably  by  Browning; 

The  evil  is  null,  is  nought,  is  silence  implying  sound. 

Theophile  de  Viau,  a  contemporary  of  Milton,  has  the  line, — 

("One  hears  nothing  but  silence,  one  sees  nothing  but  darkness"),  which  is  so 
close  a  parallel  to  the  Miltonic  phrase  that  it  suggests  something  more  than 

Dash  it  I  This  expletive,  which  looks  as  if  it  might  be  a  fellow-euphemism 
with  blank  it,  or  a  substitute  for  —  it,  literally  means  Confound  it !  from  the 
now  obsolescent  sense  of  to  dash  ^^  to  confound,  to  abash.     The  interjection 
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comes  to  ui  immediately  through  the  French  deihait,  dchait,  lUktt,  affliction, 
misfortune,  and  in  old  English  appears  in  the  form  datheit  or  dahet : 

Dahct  hibbe  that  like  best 
Thai  fuleth  hii  own  Deu. 

Tk,  Ovil  and  tkt  NigkliMfolt. 

The  verb  was  still  used  in  this  sense  in  the  time  of  Pope  : 

Dash  the  proud  Eammer  Id  his  gilded  car. 

lmiiatu»t  ifhoraci.  II.,  [.  lOf. 

Dauphtn  of  France.    This  title  was  given  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  King 

of  France  under  the  Valois  and  Bourbon  dynasties.  The  Counts  of  Albon 
and  Grenoble  assumed  the  title  of  Counts  of  Vienne,  of  whom  Guy  VIII.  is 
said  to  have  been  snrnamed  Lt  Dauphin,  because  he  wore  a  dolphin  as  an 
emblem  on  his  helmet  or  shield.  The  surname  remained  to  his  descendants, 
who  were  styled  Dauphins,  and  the  country  which  they  governed  was  called 
Dauphin^.  Humbert  II.  de  la  Tour  de  Pisa,  the  last  of  the  Dauphin  dynasty, 
gave  UD  his  sovereignty  by  treaty  1o  King  Philippe  de  Valois  in  1349.  From 
that  time  the  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  France  was  styled  Dauphin.  Since 
the  dethronement  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons  in  1830  the  title  of 
Dauphin  has  been  disused.  The  last  who  bore  it  was  the  Duke  of  Angou- 
leme,  son  of  Charles  X. 

Day  after  the  fair,  an  English  proverbial  exiiression  (recorded  by  Hey- 
wood,  "  Proverbs,"  Part  I.,  ch,  viii.l,  meaning  too  late.  Collins,  the  poet,  was 
once  in  love,  and  as  the  lady  was  a  day  older  than  himself,  he  used  to  say, 
jestingly,  that  "  he  came  into  the  world  a  day  after  the  fair." 

Day.  Better  the  day  better  the  deed,  an  English  proverb,  finding  its 
analcfue  in  the  French  "  Bon  jour,  bon  oeuvre,"  or  less  concisely,  "  Aux  bons 
jours  les  bonnes  osuvres."  The  evident  meaning  is  that  the  goodness  of  a 
good  deed  is  enhanced  by  its  being  done  on  a  good  day, — i.e.,  a  Sunday  or 
holy  day.  But  it  is  often  jestingly  perverted  to  mean  that  a  bad  or  question- 
able action  is  sanctified  by  being  done  on  a  Sunday.  Chief  Justice  Holt  made 
use  of  the  expression  in  Sir  William  Moore's  case  (2  Raymond's  Reports,  1028) 
on  application  for  discharge  out  of  custody  of  a  prisoner  taken  on  a  Sunday  : 
"The  judges  of  the  Common  Pleas  are  of  another  opinion,  but  I  cannot 
satisfy  myself  with  their  reasons.  I  think  the  better  day  the  better  deed." 
Matthew  Henry,  a  pronounced  Sabbatarian,  paraphrases  the  proverb,  "The 
better  day,  the  worse  deed,"  in  his  Commentaries  ;  Genesis  iii. 

Day,  I  have  loat  a  (L.,  "  Diem  perdidi  1").  This  was  the  exclamation  of 
the  Emperor  Titus  (known  to  his  admirers  as  the  "Delight  of  Mankind"), 
which,  Suetonius  tells  us,  was  made  one  night  at  supper,  on  reflecting  that  he 
had  done  nothing  for  any  one  that  day. 

•'  I've  lost  a  day,"— the  prince  who  nobly  cried. 
Had  been  an  emperor  wilhoul  his  crown. 

Vduhg:  Nigkt  rkoHiktl,  II.,  1.  99. 

In  the  preface  to  Nichol's  work  on  "  Autographs,"  among  other  albums 
noticed  by  him  as  being  in  the  British  Musetim  is  that  of  David  Kiieg,  with 
Jacob  Bofcart's  autograph  and  the  verses, — 

Virltts  itn  gloria. 
"Think  that  day  lost  whose dcacen ding  sun 
Views  from  thy  hand  no  noble  action  done." 

Bobart  died  about  1736.  He  was  a  son  of  the  celebrated  botanist  of  that 
name.  But  the  quotation-marks  in  which  the  lines  are  enclosed  indicate  that 
they  were  copied  and  not  original.     Id  Stanifbrd's  "  Art  of  Heading,"  third 
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edition,  p.  27  (Boston,  1803),  the  lines  occur  in  the  more  familiar  and  more 
rhythmical  form, — 

Count  thai  day  lost  whose  low-descending  sun 
Vkhts  from  Ihy  hand  no  worthy  action  done. 

The  precept  of  Pliny.  "  Nulla  dies  sine  linea"  ("  No  day  without  a  line'l, 
applies  the  same  sentiment  to  literary  workers.  Chamfort  says,  "  The  most 
completely  lost  of  all  days  is  that  on  which  one  has  not  laughed." 

Dead  man.  or  Dead  marine,  3  colloquialism  for  an  1  mH|  J.  Mli  pog. 
sibly  in  humorous  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  spirits  have  departed.  But 
the  French  also  have  the  same  phrase,  un  corps  mart,  a  dead  body,  for  which 
there  can  be  no  punning  pretext.  A  famous  old  diinking-song  has  this 
chorus : 

And  he  who  will  this  toast  deny, 
Down  among  the  dead  men  let  him  lie. 

William  IV.,  when  Duke  of  Clarence,  once  inadvertently  used  the  phrase, 
"Remove  the  dead  marines,"  in  the  presence  of  an  officer  of  that  corps. 
"What  does  your  Highness  mean  by  marine?"  vtas  the  slightly  indignant 
query,  "  I  mean  by  marine,"  replied  the  prince,  with  ready  tact  and  courtesy, 
"a  good  fellow  who  has  done  his  duly  and  is  prepared  to  do  it  again." 

Dead  men's  ahoea,  a  common  locution  for  property  which  can  only  be 
clairned  after  the  present  owner's  death.  Waiting  for  dead  men's  shoes  means 
looking  forward  for  an  inheritance. 

And  'tis  a  geneial  thought  that  most  men  use, 

Phikeas  Flbtchkh:  Ptemi. 

Dead-Sea   fruit,  a  common    metaphor    for   hollow   and    unsatisfactory 

pleasures.  The  reference  is  to  the  apple  of  Sodiim,  the  familiar  name  of  a 
species  of  yellow  fruit  which  grows  on  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is 
extremely  beautiful  to  the  eye,  but  bitter  to  the  tasle  and  full  of  small  blacit 
grains,  not  unlike  ashes.  Hence  a  wide-spread,  though  erroneous,  belief  ihat 
nothing  can  flourish  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  belief  at  least  as 
ancient  as  Tacitus  :  "  Whatever  the  earth  produces,  whether  by  the  prolific 
vigor  of  nature  or  the  cultivation  of  man,  nothing  ripens  to  perfection.  The 
herbage  may  shoot  up  and  the  trees  may  put  forth  their  blossoms  ;  they  maj 
even  attain  the  usual  appearance  of  maturity,  but,  with  this  fiorid  outside,  all 
within  turns  black  and  moulders  into  dust,"  {History,  v.  7.) 

Greedily  they  plucked 
The  fruitage,  fair  to  sight,  like  that  which  gren 
Near  that  Liiuminouslalte  where  Sodom  tfamed: 
"■  ■  ■«  delus* 


Th. 
Ch( 

xived;  they  fondly  thinkmg 
™.^Ekt«  iSlesft'h'ich^S"' 

rA, 

wii 

J.  spattering 

noise  rejected. 
Mir 

ton:  ParaditiZMl. 

Like  to  the . 
All  ashes  to 

apple,  on  the  E 
the  taste. 

lead-Sea  shf 
Childt  Ha 

'M,  iii.  34 

Like  Dead-1 
But  turn  1 

Sea  fruits  that  tempi  the  eyi 
10  ashes  on  th^  lips. 

Moohk:  LuiiaKo-th.- 

Til  Fin- 

i-U'trtUpftrt. 

Dear  me!  a  colloquial  expression  of  mild  surprise  or  pity,  is  plausibly  de- 
rived from  thelta1ianZ)ti>miD/MyGod!  or  from  the  less  obvious  French  Aim 
»»<r/(a(rf.',)Godhelpme!  Butfor  neither  etymon  is  there  any  externa)  evidence. 
The  negro  expression  which  spelled  phonetically  would  be  duh-me-siu  aad 
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fa  frequently  prononunced  as  a  single  word  is  merely  the  darky  equivalent  br 
Dear  me,  sirs  I 

Atmt  a/n*.— Yei,  RaBluJ,  it  were  a  md  cast ;  one  o'  de  saddcs'  dat  I  come  »croM.    Do 


te 


„  j«»'  runoin'  across  de  lailroad  11 — ,  „ - 

he  croued  de  track  he  iot  down,  atueiil-mindeil  like, 


Tvncn  nccroncu  ae  iracji  iit  mji  uuwu,HL4ciLi-iui. 
tipe,  an*  a  train  come  bIode  and  cut  off  both  hia  Il„_. 

„    ,.    „    ..    .      „._u   __    _....    jin.j  j„   urrible!     Did  you  heah  if  de  million  was 

Death.  An  interesting  collection  might  be  made  of  the  euphemisms  which 
poets  and  philosophers  have  invented  to  cover  up  the  ugly  fact  of  death. 
"Jam  vixisse"  ("  He  has  lived"),  said  Cicero.     And  another  favorite  Roman 

Khrase  of  unknown  parentage  was  "Abiit  ad  plures"  or  "ad  majores"  ("  He 
as  gone  to  the  majority").  (See  Majority.)  "  Not  lost,  but  gone  before," 
was  Seneca's  phrase,  which  has  been  transferred  literally  by  Matthew  Henry 
to  his  "Commentaries:  Matthew  ii.,"  and  adopted  with  slight  change  by 
Samuel  Rogers : 

Those  thai  be  loved  so  long  and  sees  no  more. 
Loved  and  slill  loves,— no!  dead,  but  gone  before,— 
He  galheis  round  him. 

Hamait  Lift. 
So  Thackeray  in  the  "  Roundabout  Papers  :" 

Those  who  are  gone,  you  have.  Those  who  departed  loving  you,  love  you  still ;  and  you 
love  them  always.  They  are  not  really  gone,  those  dear  hearts  and  true :  they  are  onlv  gone 
Into  the  next  room ;  and  you  will  presently  get  up  and  follow  Ihem,  and  yonder  door  will  close 
upon  you,  and  you  will  he  no  more  seen. 

So  Charles  Lamb  in  his  poem  of  "  Hester"  (stanza  7) : 

Gone  before 
To  thai  unknown  and  silent  shore. 

Nancy  Priest  Wakefield  has,— 

Over  the  river  they  beckon  to  me, 

Loved  ones  who've  gone  to  the  further  side. 

The  idea  of  a  river  is,  of  course,  a  survival  of  the  pagan  myth  of  the  river 
Styx,  which  divided  the  dead  from  the  living, — "He  has  crossed  the  Styjt" 
being  another  famous  classical  euphemism.  Bunyan  adapts  the  old  myth  to 
Christian  uses  when  he  makes  his  Pilgrim  cross  the  river.  Horace  calls 
death  the  supreme  journey,  "supremum  iter"  {Carmina,  H.,  xvii.J;  and  the 
general  idea  of  journeying  hence  is  expressed  in  the  following  locutions  from 
various  sources,  sacred  and  profane  ; 

To  depart,— fAff^,  i.  ij. 

To  go  hence  and  be  no  man.—Ptalm  xxxii.  13. 

I  ihall  go  the  way  whence  1  shall  not  return.— /nj  xvi.  ai. 

That  undiscovered    country  from    whose  bourn  no    traveller   reluros.- Shakespbarh  : 

Their  going  hence.— Shakesphahh  :  King  Ijar. 

Illlc  unde  regani  tedire  quenquam.— Catullus. 

"Slept  with  his  fathers"  occurs  thirty-five  times  in  the  Old  Testament. 
The  comparison  of  sleep  with  death  is,  in  fact,  a  universal  one  from  its  very 
obviousness.  "To  fall  asleep,"  "  to  fall  on  sleep,"  is  frequently  met  with  in 
the  New  Testament.  "  Longa  quies  et  ferreus  somnus,"  says  Virgil.  Here 
are  a  handful  of  similar  examples  from  the  moderns : 

Death  ii  an  iieiiial  ileep.- /MCr^/iPn  vikick  Jeufk  Fotttkl  eatutdio  itflactd  an  ail  lAt 

To  die,  to  sleep.— Shakbsfearh  :  HamM. 
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And  here,  grouped  together,  are  a  few  miscellaneous  euphemisms: 

Pul  off  thia  tabernacle.— 2  Pit.  i.  i*. 

Shuffled  off  lhi»  mooal  coil.— Shakespbarh  :  HamM. 

Go  down  into  iiieant.— Psalm  cxv.  17. 

Into  the  Mlent  land.— J.  G.  VON  Salis. 

FlMth  aa  a  shadow.- /a*  xiv.  ». 

Death  is  the  shadow  of  life. — Tbnhyson  :  Litbi  attd  Dtatk. 

Fugere  sub  umbras  [lo  flee  under  the  shadows],- Virgil. 

The  idea  of  the  equality  of  death,  it  may  here  be  interjected,  t>  common 
property,     A  few  instances  will  suffice  : 

Death  makes  equal  ihe  high  or  low.— Hhywood;  Be  Mrrry,  FritHdi. 
As  men  we  ate  all  equals  in  the  presence  of  death.— Puelius  Syhus  :  Maxim  I. 
Death  calb  ye  lo  the  crowd  of  common  men.— James  SniBt-BT ;  Cufid  ami  Dtath. 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  bui  to  Ihe  grave.- Gray  :  Etigy. 
Death  is  an  equal  doom 
To  good  and  bad,  the  common  In  of  rest. 

SrENSER :  Fatrii  Qtuttu,  II.,  Canto  L,  j}. 
But  to  go  on  with  our  examples  : 

That  dark  inn,  the  grave.- Scott:  Lord ef  ihe  !iUi ,s\.  afi. 

The  dark  bouse.— Macaulav  :  Etsays. 

The  long  home— £«/.  Jiii.  S- 

Gathered  unto  his  people.— Gin.  xlix.  33. 

Gave  up  the  ghost.— .^^tAa  3iix^  30, 

As  the  flower  of  the  grass  he  shall  pass  &-m».y.—Jamtt  i.  lo. 

The  way  of  all  the  earth.— /ajA.  xxiii.  i^. 

Popular  proverbs  of  this  sort  usually  have  a  grotesque  flippancy  about 

them,— ^..f.  .- 

To  stretch  the  leg. 

To  hick  the  bucket. 

To  go  to  kingdom  come. 

To  hop  the  twig. 

To  pass  in  your  checks  (1  poker  term). 

It  would  seem  that  the  Homeric  phrase  ^  n  itoBri,  which,  with  various 
inflections,  occurs  both  in  the  "  Iliad"  and  in  the  "  Odyssey,"  la  exactly  equiva- 
lent to  the  English  euphemism  "if  anything  should  happen  to  him,  used 
daily  by  people  who  have  no  idea  they  are  quoting  Homer. 

Mark  Twain,  in  '*  Roughing  It,"  has  collected  a  number  of  Western  equiv 

*'  You  see,  one  of  the  boys  has  gone  Dp  the  flume -" 

"Gone  where?" 

"  Up  the  flume.— Ihrowed  up  the  sponge,  you  understand." 

•' Thrown  up  the  sponge  »■' 

"Yes;  kicked  Ihe  bucket." 

"  Ah,— has  depaned  to  that  mysterious  country  from  whose  boorn  no  tiaTtUer  retonu." 

"Relnrni     I  reckon  not.    Why,  patd,  he's  dead  1" 

•' Yes,  I  underslflOd." 


They've  scoopBd  him 


Death,  Call  no  man  bappy  until  his.  This  sentence  is  said  to  have 
been  uttered  by  Solon  to  Ctcesus,  King  of  Lydia  (HeroiwtuS:  C/if.  32), 
which  Cro5sus  repeated  when  he  was  on  the  funeral  pyre  (87),  and  tberel:^ 
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obtained  pardon  from  Cyrus,  It  is  quoted  at  the  end  of  "CEdipus  Rex"  by 
Sophocles. 

Death,  One  of  the  new  terrors  of.  Arbuthnot  writing  lo  Swift,  under 
date  Janaaty  13,  1733,  apropos  of  the  death  of  their  mutual  friend  Gay,  says, 
"  Curll  (who  is  one  of  the  new  terrors  of  death)  has  l>een  writing  letters  to 
everybody  for  memoirs  of  his  life."  Curll  was  in  the  habit  of  issuing  catch- 
penny "  lives"  or  "  Remains"  on  tbe  decease  of  any  eminent  person.  The 
phrase  was  resurrected  or  hit  upon  independently  by  Sir  Charles  Welherell  at 
a  banquet  given  by  the  Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple  to  the  King  of  Holland. 
In  describing  the  guests,  he  said  of  Lord  Campbell,  author  of  "The  Lives  of 
the  Chancellors,"  "Then  there  is  our  noble  and  biographical  friend  who  has 
added  a  new  terror  to  death"  (so  quoted  in  Lord  St.  Leonard's  printed  cor- 
rections to  Campbell's  '■  LJves,"  1869).  Curiously  enough,  Campbell  (vol.  vii. 
p.  163)  ascribes  the  phrase  to  Brougham  :  "  Brougham  delivered  a  very  warm 
panegyric  upon  the  ex-chancellor,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  he  would  make 
a  good  end,  although  to  an  expiring  chancellor  death  was  now  armed  with  a 
new  terror,"  Brougham  must  have  been  plagiarising,  for  he  himself  ascribed 
the  motxa  Wetherell.  A  more  complimentary  phrase  is  attributed  to  Erskine. 
"My  lord,"  said  Dr.  Parr  to  Erskine,  whose  conversation  had  delighted  him, 
"should  you  die  first,  1  mean  to  write  your  epitaph."  "  Dr,  Parr,"  was  the 
reply,  "it  is  a  temptation  to  commit  suicide." 

Death  or  Glory,  the  motto  of  an  English  regiment,  the  Seventeenth  Lan- 
cers. On  the  saddle-cloths  and  sabre^taches  of  its  officers  is  borne  the  pirat- 
ical symbol  of  a  skull  and  cross-bones,  with  the  words  "  or  glory"  beneath  it. 
During  one  of  the  German  campaigns  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  this  regi- 
ment was  surprised  by  a  sudden  attack  of  French  cavalry.  It  was  early  morn- 
ing, and  the  men  were  engaged  in  grooming  their  horses.  There  was  no  lime 
to  saddle  them.  Mounting  bareback  at  a  moment's  notice,  the  regiment 
charged  and  repulsed  the  enemy,  the  colonel  leading  the  onset  with  the  cry, 
"Death  or  glory  J"  Then  it  was  they  assumed  the  motto  and  symbol.  The 
regiment  took  part  in  the  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  at  Balaklava,  and  on 
their  colors  are  the  names  "  Alma,"  "  Balaklava,"  "  Inkerman,"  "  Sevastopol." 

Death,  There  is  no.  One  of  Longfellow's  most  popular  poems  is  "  Resig- 
nation," wiiose  most  popular  stanza  runs  as  follows : 

Then  is  no  death  I    What  seems  so  is  IraDsidoD : 

This  life  ol  mortal  breath 

Is  but  a  suburb  of  the  life  elysiao 

Whose  portal  we  call  Death. 

The  last  line  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  Latin  phrase  "  Mors  ianua  vita;" 
("Life  is  the  gate  of  Death").  A  poem  persistently  attributed  to  Bulwer 
Lytton,  but  really  written  by  J.  L.  McCreery  and  first  published  in  Arthur's 
Bamt  Magatint  tor  July,  1S63,  begins  as  follows : 


In  these  extracts  we  have  the  Christian  view  of  death  as  the  beginning  of 
immortality.  The  more  subtle  and  mystic  view  of  the  Oriental  dreamers  ia 
faithfully  mirrored  in  Emerson's  "  Brahma  ;" 


[f  the  red  slayer  think  he  slays, 
Or  if  the  slaiD  think  he  is  slain , 

rhey  know  not  well  the  subtle  wnj 
1  keap,  and  pus,  and  turn  again 
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The  cautious  and  tentative  outlook  of  pagan  philosophy  finds  erpresaion  in  ;i 
fragment  of  Euripides  quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertius  : 

Who  knows  but  thaL  thii  life  ii  rutly  death, 
And  whelher  death  ii  not  what  we  call  life  ? 

That  was  a  very  comfortable  phase  of  mind  into  which  Thalcs,  one  of  the 
Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece,  had  argued  himself.  He  held  that  there  was  no 
difference  between  life  and  death.  "  Why,  then,"  said  a  friend,  "do  you  not 
die  ?"     "  Because  it  does  make  no  difference." 

Deaths,  A  dioiiBand.    Young,  in  "Night  Thoughts,"  Night  III.,  has  the 

Man  makes  a  death  which  nalure  never  made ; 
Then  on  ihe  point  of  his  own  fancy  falls, 
And  feels  a  thousand  dealhs  in  fearmt  one. 

Evidently  a  reminiscence  of  Shakespeare  : 

Cowards  die  many  times  before  iheir  death  : 

In  his  statistics  Young  may  also  have  dimly  remembered  Massinger : 

Death  hath  t,  thousand  Aoors  to  lei  out  life. 

A  Very  ITo'^an,  Act  v.,  Sc.  *. 

Though  this  in  turn  is  imitated  from  the  more  appalling  statement,— 

Death  hath  ten  thousand  several  doora 
To  let  out  life. 

Webster:  Dackeit of  Malfi. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are  more  modest  even  than  Massinger : 

Death  hath  so  many  doot^  to  lei  out  life. 

CusUn,o/lhi  Cmntry,  Act  ii.,  Sc.  i. 

Debt  to  Nature.  This  euphemism  for  death  is  very  common  on  the  tomb- 
stones of  the  early  part  of  this  century.  An  early  appearance  in  literature  is 
iu  Francis  Quarles  : 

The  slender  d^ht  to  Nature's  quickly  paid, 
Dischai^ed,  perchance,  with  greater  ease  than  made. 

Emklimi,  Book  11. 

Fuller  has  words  nearly  similar  in  his  sermon  "  Life  nut  of  Death  :"  "  What 
is  thy  disease, — a  consumption  ?  indeed  a  certain  messenger  of  death ;  but 
know,  that  of  all  the  bailiffs  sent  to  arrest  us  for  the  debt  of  nature,  none 
useth  his  prisoners  with  more  civility  and  courtesie,"  Gay  caught  a  faint  echo 
of  the  sentiment,  and  annexed  it  to  Macheath's  song  before  the  noble  captain 
was  about  to  go  to  Tyburn  ; 

The  charge  is  prepared,  the  lawyers  are  met, 
The  judges  all  tanged,  a  tetrible  showl 

A  debt  on  demand,~-so  take  whal'l  awe  I 

Dedications.  The  practice  of  dedicating  books  is  obsolescent  It  has 
now  little  meaning  :  at  best  it  is  only  a  tribute  of  respect  or  afieclion  either  Co 
a  private  friend  or  a  public  character.  In  its  origin  it  meant  far  more  than 
this.  When  readers  were  few,  writers  trusted  to  the  patronage  of  some  great 
person,  and  the  dedication  was  the  means  of  recommending  a  book  to  his 
protection,  or  of  expressing  that  gratitude  which  was  a  lively  sense  of  favors 
to  come.  Antoine  Furelifcre,  the  French  lexicographer,  said  that  the  inventor 
of  dedications  must  certainly  have  been  a  beggar;  and  Young  agrees  with 
him: 

All  other  tndes  demand, — vene-nuken  beg ; 
A  dedication  i>  a  wooden  leg. 

7*1  l/nivtriai  Pmuun,  Satire  ^,  1.  191. 
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That  inventor's  name,  however,  is  lost  in  the  twilight  of  antiquity.  The  old 
Romans — Horace,  Virgil,  Cicero,  Lucretius — all  dedicated  their  works  to 
some  friend  or  patron.  He,  in  return,  was  expected  to  render  some  equivalent 
in  coin  or  kind.  The  practice  of  Augustus  (naturally  a  very  frequent  dedi- 
catee) was  sometimes  a  little  less  than  kind.  If  he  ihoughc  [he  verses  good, 
he  rewarded  the  writer  j  if  not,  he  returned  the  compliment  made  him  with 
some  verses  of  his  own.  He  must  have  rated  his  poetical  powers  very  low  ! 
With  the  revival  of  learning  the  practice  ol  dedications  was  revived.  But 
at  first  it  does  nut  seem  that  any  inleresled  motives  underlay  them.  The 
dedications  of  the  great  Aldus,  for  example,  in  his  editiones  pHncipes  of  the 
classics,  are  models  of  simplicity,  dignity,  and  self-respect.  Canton's  are  more 
florid  and  eulogistic  Thus,  he  addresses  the  Duchess  of  Somerset  as  "  right 
noble  puyssant  and  excellent  pryncesse  my  redoubted  lady  my  lady  Margarete 
duchesse  of  Somereete,  moder  unto  our  nature!  and  soverayn  lord  and  most 
crysten  Kynge  henry  ye  seuenlh." 

Kut  those  were  the  days  when  royally  and  nobility  commanded  adulation, 
which  was  given  and  received  with  a  simple  and  touching  faith  on  both  sides. 
Many  authors,  especially  in  Spain  and  in  Italy,  showed  that  they  were  not  in 
search  of  treasures,  this  side  of  heaven  at  least,  by  dedicating  iheir  books  to 
the  Almighty  or  some  special  member  of  the  Trinity,  or  (o  the  Virgin  Mary 
or  a  patron  saint.  This  example  was  sparingly  imitated  in  England,  the  most 
notable  instance  being  that  of  James  I.,  who  dedicated  a  book  (his  answer  to 
Conrad  Vorstius's  treatise  on  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God)  to  our  Saviour 
in  the  following  terms  : 

To  the  Honour  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Chri-t  the  Eleroal  Sonne  of  ihe  Elemal 
Faiher  the  onely  eEA^eP11^02,  Medialour  and  Reconciler  of  .M..nkind,  In  sieue  of 
ThimktfiilneH,  His  mosl  humble  and  most  obliged  Servant,  James  l>y  'hi  Grace  of  God, 
King  of  GreaK  Briuine,  France  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  Doeth  dedicate  and 
consecrate  this  his  Declaration. 

There  is  an  odd  story  that  the  printer,  knowing  the  chronic  impecuniosity 
of  the  monarch,  refused  to  print  his  bi)ok  unless  he  first  got  his  money  down. 
He  had  been  less  cautious,  perhaps,  if  some  opulent  earthly  magnate  had  beeiv-... 
chosen  as  the  patron. 

Gradually  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  persistent  flattery  of  the  great 
and  the  wealthy  appealed  to  the  business  side  of  the  great  poetic  heart. 
Rich  and  titled  fools  were  pleased  to  earn  the  fame  of  a  Maecenas,  and  will- 
ingly paid  the  trumpeter  of  their  virtues,  though  rather  according  to  the  loud- 
ness of  his  notes  than  with  any  nice  critical  appreciation  as  to  whether  his 
instrument  were  gold  or  brass.  Not  always,  however.  For  when  Ariosto 
rang  a  blast  in  honor  of  Cardinal  Ippolite  of  Este  on  the  same  horn  which 
had  produced  the  golden  melodies  of  his  "Orlando  Furioso,"  and  hastened 
to  lay  the  book  and  the  dedication  at  his  patron's  feet,  the  only  reward  he  got 
was  the  slighting  query,  "  Dove  diavolo,  Messer  Ludovico,  avete  pigliato  tame 
cogloniere  ?"  ("  Where  in  the  devil,  Messer  Ludovico,  did  you  pick  up  so 
much  rubbish  ?")  Ariosto  had  his  revenue,  indeed.  The  cardinal's  query 
has  survived,  its  winged  words  have  borne  his  name  down  to  the  contempt  of 
posterity  as  a  mean  and  stingy  soul  who  had  no  relish  for  the  good,  the  true, 
and  the  beautiful.  Perhaps  he  saw  the  great  truth  which  Bishop  Hurd  after- 
wards emphasized  when  he  likened  authors  to  the  architect  of  the  tower  of 
Pharos,  who  inscribed  his  name  on  the  marble,  but  had  it  encrusted  over  with 
ttucco,  and  on  that  stucco  placed  the  name  of  the  reigning  prince. 

Sometimes  patrons  became  active  seekers  for  dedicatory  taflfy  in  lieu  of 
passive  recipients.  Erasmus,  in  his  "  Praise  of  Folly,"  is  not  unduly  se.vere 
upon  certain  "seemingly  great  and  wise  men,  who,  with  a  new-fashioned 
modeity,  employ  some  paltry  orator  or  scribbling  poet  to  flatter  them  with 
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lies  and  shams,  and  yet  the  persons  thus- extolled  shall  bristle  np  and  pea- 
cock-like bespread  their  plumes,  while  the  impudent  parasite  magnifies  the 

poor  wretch  to  the  skies,  and  proposes  him  as  complete  pattern  of  all  virtues, 
from  each  of  which  he  is  yet  as  far  distant  as  heaven  itself  from  helL" 

Oldmixon,  complaining  of  the  same  thing,  notes  as  a  further  reason  for 
annoyance  that  this  practice  led  to  a  strange  choice  of  patrons,  without  regard 
to  their  character  or  capacity.  Thus,  "  we  often  find  a  Discourse  of  Politick* 
addressed  to  a  Fox-hunter,  a  Treatise  of  Gardening  to  a  Citizen  of  London,  a 
piece  of  Divinity  to  a  General  of  the  Army,  a  Poem  to  a  Judge,  and  a  Play 
to  a  Stockjobber."  James  I.,  according  to  his  own  account  in  the  dedication 
of  his  "  Meditation  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,"  made  a  great  point  of  the  appro- 
priateness of  his  choice.  For  this  present  work  he  can  find  no  one  more  fit 
than  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  :  "  For  it  is  made  upon  a  very  short  and  plaine 
prayer,  and   therefore  the  fitter  for  a  courtier  :    For  courtiers,  for  the  most 

Eart,  are  thought  neither  to  have  list  nor  ieesure  to  say  long  prayers,  liking 
est  courte  messe  and  long  disner.  But  to  confess  the  truth  now  in  earnest,  it 
is  the  fitter  for  you  that  "it  is  both  short  and  plaine." 

.So  Erasmus  ingeniously  found  somethmg  apposite  in  dedicating  his 
"  Praise  of  Folly"  to  Sir  Thomas  More  :  "  How  !  what  maggot,  say  you,  put 
thi^i  in  your  head?  Why,  the  first  hint,  sir,  was  your  own  surname  of  More, 
which  comes  as  near  the  literal  sound  of  the  word  J^uipia]  as  you  yourself 
are  distant  from  the  signification  of  it,  and  that,  in  all  men's  judgments,  i* 
vastly  wide." 

In  spite  of  protest  and  esiample,  however,  the  slavish  adulation  of  seveit- 
teenlh-century  dedications,  especially  after  the  period  of  the  Restoration, 
cannot  be  looked  back  upon  without  shame  and  astonishmenL  Even  so 
fine  a  gentleman  as  John  Evelyn,  dedicating  a  translation  of  Freart's  book  on 
architecture  to  Charles  IL  (1664),  indulges  in  a  stream  of  outrageous  rhap- 
sody, in  the  course  of  which  he  likens  the  Merry  Monarch  to  "the  Divine 
Architect,"  informs  him  that  he  was  "designed  of  God  for  a  blessing  to 
this  nation,"  and  predicts  that  his  name  "will  be  famous  to  posterity,  and 
when  those  materials  fail,  the  benefits  that  are  engraven  in  our  hearts  will 
outlast  those  of  marble." 

Then  there  is  John  Dryden.  who  has  been  rightly  taken  to  task  by  Samuel 
Johnson.  While  acknowledging  that  he  did  not  want  examples  among  his 
predecessors  or  companions  among  his  contemporaries,  the  sturdy  old  moralist 
insists  that  "in  the  meanness  and  servility  of  hyperbolical  adulation  I  know 
not  whether  since  the  days  in  which  the  Roman  emperors  were  deified  he  has 
ever  been  equalled,  except  by  Aphra  Behn  in  an  address  to  Eleanor  Gwyn." 

Here  is  the  concluding  portion  of  the  dedication  to  "  The  Indian  Emperor" 
addressed  to  Anne,  Duchess  of  Monmouth  : 

Your  Grace  has  not  only  a  long  lime  of  youth  in  which  to  flourish,  but  you  have  lilmriie 

laaiing:  And  if  Beauty,  like  wine^,  could  he  preserved  by  beinr  mixed  and  embodied  by  ochot 
of  ihtiir  own  natures,  then  your  Grace's  would  be  immortal,  since  no  part  or  Europe  cm 
afford  a  parallel  toyouruobte  lord  iu  masculine  beauty  and  in  goodliausM  thapc.  To  receive 
the  biwsingB  and  prayers  of  mankind  you  need  only  lo  be  seen  together;  We  an  ready  to 

set  to  poels  when  they  would  pleasantly  instruct  the  age  by  drawing  goodDcn  in  tbc  moti 
perfect  and  alluring  shape  of  nature. 

And  here  is  a  portion  of  that  address  t 
Hehn  prefixed  lo  her  "  Feign'd  Curli^ans" 
deemed  more  than  a  match  for  Dryden  at  his  worst : 

the  offeringa  made  to  you  ought  10  be  irorthy  of  you,  whilst  they  accept 
Who  can  doubt  the  power  of  that  illustrioui  beauty,  the  charm  of  thai  ti 
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fwSH  or  that  mindc.  which  hu  aubdu'd  th«  masi  powerful  and  glorious  monarch  of  the  worid ; 
and  so  well  you  bur  the  hiiDoun  you  were  bom  for,  wilb  a  gmlncss  bo  UDafTecIed.  an  aSo- 
bility  so  eaiie,  an  humour  so  toil,  so  far  from  pride  or  vanity,  that  the  oidbi  envious  and  most 
disaRected  can  finde  no  cause  or  reason  to  wish  you  le«9. 

It  was  in  ridicule  of  this  and  similar  adulat 
Wycherlej'  dedicated  his  "  Plain  Dealer"  to  o 
inlamous)  woman  of  the  town. 

The  author  was  oflen  put  to  strange  shifts  if  he  quarrelled  with  his 
patron,  or,  especially,  if  that  patron  came  to  public  grief  while  the  work  was 
passing  through  the  press.  The  squally  times  of  the  Revolution  made  it  an 
especially  difficult  task  for  the  time-server  to  trim  his  sails.  Samuel  Pepys 
has  a  delightful  passage  iti  his  Diary  where  he  pictures  hitnseif  making  his 
way  with  all  haste  to  SL  Paul's  Church-yard,  "  to  cause  the  title  of  my  Eng- 
lish '  Mare  Clausum'  to  be  changed,  and  the  new  title,  dedicated  to  the  king, 
to  be  put  to  it,  because  I  am  ashamed  to  have  the  other  seen  dedicated  to 
the  Commonwealth."  Bishop  Walton  was  equally  astute,  but,  as  befitted  his 
exalted  rank  in  the  Church,  was  betrayed  into  no  unseemly  or  undignified 
haste.  His  Polyglot  Bible  had  been  dedicated  to  Cromwell.  When  Charles 
11.  ascended  the  throne,  the  praises  of  the  grateful  author  were  calmly  and 
quietly  transferred  to  the  ruling  sovereign. 

As  authors  grew  more  slavish,  they  exacted  a  higher  price  for  selling  them- 
selves into  bondage.  Whereas  literary  men  of  the  Elizabethan  era  had  been 
glad  to  get  two  pounds  for  a  dedication,  the  bookmen  of  the  Restoration 
expected  and  received  from  twenty  to  fifty  guineas,  and  the  dramatists  from 
five  to  twenty  guineas,  according  to  the  rank  and  liberality  of  the  patron. 
Nay,  cunning  plans  were  resorted  to  for  multiplying  patrons  and  fees  alike, 
by  affixing  a  different  dedication  to  every  division  of  the  work.  So  Thomson's 
"  Seasons"  has  a  dedication  for  each  Season.  A  strange  lack  of  business 
acumen,  to  divide  the  year  into  seasons  instead  of  months  or  days  !  Almost 
one  might  suspect  that  he  lived  in  the  epoch  celebrated  by  Emerson : 
Or  ever  ihe  wild  Time  coined  itself 

Young's  "Night  Thoughts,"  again,  had  a  dedication  for  seven  out  of  the 
nine  Nights.  This  was  piling  it  on.  Nevertheless  it  was  aboveboard.  What 
shall  we  say  of  one  Thomas  Jordan,  who  prefixed  high-ftown  dedications  to 
his  books  with  blanks  for  the  name,  the  blanks  being  separately  and  sur- 
reptitiously filled  in  by  a  hand-press,  so  that  there  was  a  special  dedicatee  for 
every  copy  and  multitudinous  fees  for  the  whole  edition  ?  Nay,  it  is  recorded 
that  Mr.  Jordan  found  an  avatar  in  very  recent  years, — that  a  decade  or  so 
ago  a  Berlin  sharper  dedicated  two  thousand  copies  of  an  historical  compila- 
tion to  as  many  different  tradesmen,  sent  each  his  special  copy,  and  had  no 
trouble  in  collecting  a  small  sum  from  each. 

Pope  has  the  credit  of  having  put  an  end  to  the  old  abject  dedication  and 
inaugurated  a  better  reign  ;  hut  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Pope  had 
found  a  more  profitable  system  of  patronage,  by  getting  lordly  and  wealthy 
subscribers  for  his  books,  who  helped  him  to  build  up  his  Twickenham  House 
and  his  Grotto,  to  lay  out  his  Quincunx  and  plant  his  vines, — from  which 
palatial  retirement  he  ever  afterwards  sneered  at  literary  backs  and  learned 
want  Were  the  subscriptions  always  voluntary  f  We  afl  remember  Rogers's 
loke  when  asked  if  he  were  reading  the  table  of  contents  of  a  volume  he  held 
In  his  hand:  "No;  the  table  of  discontents,"  showing  the  list  of  subscribers. 
Nevertheless,  the  independence  of  literature  begins  from  Pope's  time.  Oiway 
had  formerly  boasted  that  he  was  the  first  to  make  an  epistle  dedicatory  to  his 
bookie  Her,— adding  that  it  was  just,  "for  he  paid  honestly  for  (he  copy." 
Johnson  subsequcnily  gave  his  tribute  to  booksellers  as  "generous,  liberal 
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men,"  and  Bosw«11,  in  an  oft-quoted  passage,  ailds  that  "he  considered  ttiem 
as  the  true  patrons  of  literature," — only  a  half-truth,  after  all,  for  they  can 
claim,  and  they  pretend  to  claim,  no  more  than  Otway's  bookseller, — "to  pay 
honestly  for  the  copy."  The  financial  partner  in  an  enterprise  need  not  be 
made  ridiculous  by  the  title  of  patron. 

The  revolution  started  by  Pope  was  a  gradual  one.  Traces  of  the  old 
system  still  lingered  in  Sterne's  time,  lo  add  point  to  the  dedicatory  jest  in 
his  "  Tristram  Shandy,"  where  the  accustomed  page  was  left  blank  but  for 
the  inscription  "  To  be  let  or  sold  for  fifty  guineas."  Indeed,  so  recently  as 
1815  a  Perthshire  author,  to  a  book  that  passed  through  at  least  three  editions, 
prefixed  a  dedication  as  grovelling  and  abject  as  the  worst  example  in  the  very 
worst  periods  of  authorial  servility  ; 

To  the  Righl  Honorable  ihe  Earl  of  Breadalbane.  May  it  pleaM  your  lordihip,  with  over- 
poweting  seniimenls  of  Ihe  mosl  profound  humilily  I  pr05irale  mywlf  11  your  noble  feet, 
while  I  offer  to  your  lordship's  higt  consideralion  those  very  feeble  flllempu  to  de»cribe  the 
indescribable  and  ineffable  beauties  of  your  lordship's  delicious  estate  of  Edinample.  Wiih 
tumid  emotions  of  heart-distending  pride,  and  with  fervescent  feelings  of  gratitude,  I  beg  leave 
to  acknowledge  the  honor  I  have  to  serve  so  noble  a  master,  and  the  many  advantages  which 
1.  m  comtnon  with  your  lordship's  other  meniab,  enjoy  from  the  exuberance  of  your  piinceJjr 
liberality.  That  your  lordship  may  long  shine  with  refuleent  brilliancy  in  the  exalieif  statioo 
to  which  Providence  has  raised  you,  and  thai  your  noble  family,  like  a  bright  constelluion, 
may  diffuse  a  splendor  and  glory  through  (he  high  sphere  of  their  atlrailion,  is  the  fervent 

In  losing  their  grossness  dedications  have  lost  most  of  their  picturesque 
interest  It  is  not  often  that  a  modern  dedication  arrests  the  attention.  Yet 
a  few  exceptions  may  be  cited,  either  for  their  intrinsic  value  or  their  associa- 
tions. Byron's  "Hours  of  Idleness"  was  inscribed  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle 
from  "his  obliged  ward  and  affectionate  kinsman,  the  author."  This  is  the 
gentleman  who  in  the  first  edition  of  "English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers" 
IS  thus  alluded  to: 

On  one  alone  Apollo  deigns  10  smile, 

But,  alas  I  between  the  first  and  the  second  edition  the  affectionate  kinsmen 
had  tallen  out  The  new  Roscommon  was  deposed  from  his  pedestal  and  put 
in  the  pillory: 

The  paiaJytic  puling  of  Carlisle. 
The  inscription  of  "The  Corsair"  to  Thomas  Moore,  of  "The  Prophecy  of 
Dante"  to  the  Countess  of  Gutccioli,  and  of  "  Sardanapalus"  to  Goethe,  are 
especially  noteworthy  among  Byron's  dedications  for  gallantry  or  dignified 
courtesy.  But  the  seventeen  stanzas  dedicating  "Don  Juan"  to  Southey, 
stanzas  originally  suppressed,  but  now  restored  to  a  place  in  Byron's  works, 
are  thoroughly  discreditable  to  his  taste  and  his  judgment. 

Shelley's  poetical  dedication  of  "  The  Revolt  of  Islam"  to  his  second  wife, 
Mary  W  oil  stone  craft  Sheiley,  is  a  noble  bit  of  verse,  and  ranks  with  Brown- 
ing's dedication  of  his  "  Men  and  Women"  ("  One  Word  More"),  and  Tenny- 
son's inscription  lo  the  Queen,  prefixed  to  his  "Idylls,"  as  the  finest  efforts  of 
this  kind  in  the  language. 

Dickens  was  sometimes  very  happy,  as  in  the  dedication  of  "Master 
Humphrey's  Clock"  to  the  poet  Rogers  : 

Mv  OEAB  SiH.— Lei  me  have  my  pleasures  of  memory  in  connection  with  this  book,  by 
dedicaling  il  to  a  poei  whose  writings  all  ihe  world  knowsnre  replete  with  generous  and  eameil 
feeling,  and  toa  man  whose  daily  life  (as  all  the  world  does  not  know)  is  one  of  actWe  symplthT 

But  there  is  something  more  than  a  mere  well-turned  compliment  in  the 
few  lines  which  Sir  William  Napier  prefixes  to  his"Hiaiory  of  the  Peninsulai 
War :" 
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.  This  history  I  dedicate  to  your  Grace 
imand  lo  feel  why  the  soldiera  of  ihe  TeDlh 
L/Cjiioli  were  attached  to  LieftU. 

There  is  a  deep  pathos  in  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell's  dedication  of  the 
"Annals  of  the  Artists  of  Spain  :"  "These  pages,  which  I  had  hoped  to  dedi- 
cate to  my  falher,  are  now  inscribed  in  affectionate  homage  to  his  memory." 

Equally  pathetic,  but  too  long  to  quote  entire,  is  J.  tituart  Mill's  dedica- 
tion of  his  "  Ljberty :"  "  To  the  beloved  and  deplored  memory  of  her  who  was 
the  inspirer  and  in  part  the  author  of  all  that  is  best  in  my  writings, — the 
friend  and  wife  whos*  exalted  sense  of  truth  and  right  was  my  strongest  incite- 
ment, and  whose  approbation  was  my  chief  reward." 

Coventry  Patmore's  dedication  of  his  "  AJigel  in  the  House"  is  the  best 
thing  in  the  book  : 

This  Poem 


Thackeray  dedicated  his  '*  Paris  Sketch-Book"  to  a  tailor  who  had  lent  him 
money,  and  "  Pendennis"  to  Dr.  John  Elliotson,  the  Dr.  Goodenough  of  the 
novel  itself,  who  during  its  composition  had  saved  the  author  from  a  serious 
sickness,  and  "  would  take  no  other  fee  but  thanks." 

A  notable  dedication  was  that  of  Landor's  "  Hellenics"  to  Pope  Pius  IX. 
in  1847,  inspired  by  the  liberal  and  progressive  altitude  of  that  sovereign 
during  the  first  years  of  his  reign.  But  Landor  in  succeeding  years  lost  his 
admiration  for  Pius. 


Henry  VIIL,  Act  iii.,  Sc  i. 

Plutarch  credits  to  Democritus  the  saying,  "  Words  are  but  the  shadows  of 
actions"  (Of  the  Training  of  Children).  In  closing  a  sermon  on  "Good 
Works  VI.  Good  Words"  in  tlie  parisli  church  of  St.  Andrews,  on  August  25, 
1872,  Dean  Stanley  quoted  the  following  lines,  explaining  that  it  was  doubtful 
if  they  were  written  by  one  of  the  earliest  deans  of  Westminster  or  by  one  of 
the  earliest  Scotch  Reformers : 

Say  well  is  good,  bm  do  weLI  is  bener  ; 


Bui  for  lack  of  do  veil  it  often  leaves. 

If  say  well  and  do  well  were  bound  in  one  frame. 

Then  all  were  done,  all  were  won,  and  gotten  were  gain. 

See,  also,  Actions  speak  louiikr  than  Wokds. 

DeliberateB.    Tlie  woman  that  deliberates  la  lost    This  line  occurs 
in  Addison's  "Calo,"  Act  iv.,  Sc.  1  : 

(In  spile  of  all  the  vinue  we  can  boasi), 

(Dr,  Holmes  humorously  paraphrases  this,  "The  woman  who  calc'laUs  ia 
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lost." — explaining  that  the  italicized  word  is  "a  vulganstn  of  language  which, 
1  grieve  to  say,  is  sometimes  heard  even  from  female  tips.")  Pcrhajw  Addison 
had  in  mind  the  Fiench  provetb,  "  Chateau  qui  parle,  feranie  qui  ecoute,  sont 
prets  i  se  rendre"  ("  The  casUe  that  parleys  and  the  woman  who  listens  arc 
ready  to  surrender"). 

Another  change  on  the  same  idea  is  thus  rung  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon- 
tagu in  her  poem  "The  Lady's  Resolve,"  written  on  a  window-pane  soon 
after  her  marriage,  in  1713  ; 


He  comes  loo  near  that  comes  to  be  denied. 
This,  however,  is  a  bald  plagiarism  from  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  : 
Woman's  behavior  is  a  surer  bar 
Than  is  their  No  1     That  fairly  doth  deny 
Without  denying.    Thereby  kepi  they  are 
Safe  even  from  hope.     In  patt  to  blame  is  she 
Which  hath  wilhoul  consent  been  aniy  tticd. 
He  comes  too  near  that  comes  to  be  denied. 

A  Wift.  St.  36. 

The  line 

She  half  consents  who  silently  denies, 
which   occurs   in   Drydeii   and   Mulgrave's  translation  of  Ovid's  "  Helen  to 
Paris,"  seems  also  to  Ik  a  reminiscence  of  Overbury. 

Delia  Ctusoana,  or  Delia  CruBca  Scbool,  the  sobriquet  given  to  a 
certain  school  of  English  poetasters  which,  during  the  poetical  interregnum 
at  the  end  of  the  eij;hteenth  century,  persuaded  the  world  for  a  brief  period 
thai  it  had  a  divine  right  to  rule.  The  school  originated  in  1784  in  Florence. 
An  English  bachelor  of  thirty,  Robert  Merry  by  name,  whose  pretensions  to 
literature  had  secured  his  admission  into  the  Italian  Accademia  dclla  Crusca 
(Academy  of  the  Sieve),  started  a  sort  of  mutual  admiration  society  among 
the  English  residents  of  Florence.  They  styled  themselves  the  "Oiiosi" 
(colloquially,  the  Lazybones),  and  did  their  little  best  to  earn  the  title.  The 
leading  spirits,  besides  Merry  himself,  were  Mrs.  PioMi,  who  had  been  driven 
from  England  by  the  impertinent  and  unmerited  obloquy  that  followed  her 
second  marriage,  and  Messrs.  William  Parsons  and  liertie  Greathead,  one  a 
flirtatious  bachelor,  the  other  the  recently -wedded  husband  of  a  beautiful 
wife.  They  all  wrote  verses,  largely  consisting  of  an  interchange  of  comjili- 
ments,  and  kept  an  album  in  which  the  verses  were  preserved.  A  selection 
baptized  the  "  Arno  Miscellany,"  and  printed  for  private  distribution,  was 
within  the  circle  of  that  privacy  received  so  rapturously  that  a  subsequent  col- 
lection called  "The  Florence  Miscellany"  was  kindly  given  to  the  world  at 
large  in  1785.  Here  is  a  sample  from  a  poem  contributed  by  Mr.  Merry  as 
his  essay  in  a  friendly  competition  to  produce  something  "  that  should  excite 
horror  by  description  :" 

While  slow  he  trod  this  desolated  coast. 

From  the  cracked  Eround  uprose  a  warning  ghost. 

Whose  figure,  all  confused,  was  dire  to  viuw. 

And  loose  his  mantle  flowed  of  shifting  hue ; 

He  shed  a  lustre  round,  and  sadly  pressed 

What  seemed  his  hand  upon  what  seemed  his  breast, 

la  famiahed  troops  Tt>und  Orcas'  sleepy  shore, 

and  SO  on.  Such  as  it  was,  however,  the  book  proved  a  success.  Readers 
shuddered,  laughed,  or  thrilled  as  they  were  bidden,  the  leading  magazines 
copied  the  gems  of  the  collection,  the  eyes  of  literary  England  were  turned 
Upon  Florence.     A  year  or  two  later  the  society  broke  up,  and  its  members 
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returned  to  their  native  shores.  Here  Mr.  Merry  continued  his  literary  Ubon 
by  publishing,  June,  1787,  a  poem  called  "The  Adieu  and  Recall  to  Love"  in 
the  columns  of  The  World.     The  poem  was  signed  ■'  Delia  Cruaca,"  partly  as  a 

Eroud  reminder  of  his  connection  with  the  Florentine  Academy,  partly,  per- 
aps,  as  a  gentle  hint  that  he  strove  tu  make  his  verses  all  wheat  and  no  chaft 
This  poem,  which  after  all  was  not  so  very  bad,  but  only  strained  and  arti* 
tidal,  attracted  the  attention  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Cowley,  famous  as  the  author 
of  "The  IJelle's  Straiagein,"  a  play  that  deservedly  retains  its  hold  upon  the 
stage.  She  shall  tell  the  slury  herself:  "The  beautiful  lines  of  the 'Adieu 
and  Recall  to  Love'  struck  her  so  forcibly  that,  without  rising  from  the  table 
at  which  she  read,  she  answered  them  |the  answer,  it  may  I)e  interjected,  was 
printed  in  The  World  under  the  signature  Anna  Matilda|,  Ueila  Crusca's 
elegant  reply  surprised  her  into  another,  and  thus  the  correspondence  most 
unexpectedly,  became  settled.  Anna  Matilda's  share  in  it  had  little  to  boast ; 
but  she  has  one  claim  of  which  she  is  proud,  that  of  having  been  the  first  to 
point  out  the  excellence  of  Delia  Crusca, — if  there  can  be  merit  in  discerning 
what  is  so  very  obvious."  This  explanation  appears  in  the  preface  to  her 
collected  poems.  Now  let  us  summon  a  witness  on  the  other  side.  Mr. 
William  GilTord,  of  whom  more  anon,  thus  succinctly  gives  the  story  of  Delia 
Crusca's  poetical  liaison  with  Laura  Matilda.  ''  While  the  epidemic  malady 
was  spreading  from  fool  to  fool,  Delia  Crusca  came  over  and  inimediatelv 
announced  himself  by  a  sonnet  to  Love  [it  was  not  a  sonnet,  by  the  way], 
Anna  Matilda  wrote  an  incomparable  piece  of  nonsense  in  praise  of  it ;  and 
the  two  great  luminaries  of  the  age,  as  Mr.  Bell  calls  them,  fell  desper- 
ately in  love  with  each  other.  From  that  period  not  a  day  passed  without  an 
amatory  epistle,  fraught  with  lightning  and  thunder,  et  quicquid  kal<ent  lelo- 
rum  armamentaria  cali.  The  fever  turned  to  frenzy,  Laura,  Maria,  Carlos, 
Orlando,  Adelaide,  and  a  thousand  nameless  names,  caught  the  infection,  and 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  another  all  was  nonsense  and  Delia  Crusca." 
The  Mr.  Bell  alluded  to  was  the  publisher  whom  these  authors  mainly  affected, 
and  who  also  issued  a  selection,  entitled  first  "The  Poetry  of  the  World," 
and  afterwards  "The  British  Album,"  which  ran  through  several  editions. 
Here  is  the  publisher's  advertisement : 

Two  twaullful  volumes  this  day  published,  embellished  with  genuine  ponrails  of  ihe  real 

mpcciive  authors,  of  the  celebrated  poemi  of  Delia  Ctutca'  Anna  Matilda,  Arley,  Laura, 
Benedict,  and  the  elegant  Cesaria,  "  Ihe  African  Boy;"  and  olhers,  signed  The  B.rd.  by 
Mr.  Jeniinghani:  General  Conway's  elegy  on  Mlt!L  C.  Campbell;  Marquis  of  Townshend's 
verso  00  Miss  Gardiner :  Lord  Derby's  Tines  on  Miss  Fairen's  porlrait. 

The  only  pseud  on  y  me  in  the  list  which  it  is  of  much  interest  to  decipher 
Still  remains  a  mystery.  It  is  lo  "  Arley"  that  we  owe  the  admittedly  excellent 
ballad  of  "Wapping  Old  Stairs,"  which  first  appeared  in  The  World  for 
November  29,  1787,  and  shines,  a  solitary  pearl,  in  the  pages  of  the  "British 
Album." 

The  reviews,  magaiines,  and  newspapers  all  greeted  the  book  with  wild  ap- 
plause. One  critic  said  that  Anastasia's  poem  on  the  ''  Nightingale"  was 
superior  lo  Milton.  Greathead  equalled  Shakespeare.  Cesario  outdid  Pope. 
Este  waa  "  incomparable," — the  comparisons  having  all  been  exhausted  by  the 
others.  Vet  the  very  titles  of  many  of  the  poems  were  enough  to  condemn 
them.  A  certain  Mr.  Vaughan,  under  the  alluring  name  of  "  Edwin,"  wrote 
melancholy  poems  on  the  death  of  a  bug,  the  flight  of  an  earwig,  the  mis- 
fortunes of  a  cockchafer.  Another  expended  pathos  and  fancy  in  celebrating 
the  demise  of  a  tame  mouse,  "which  belonced  lo  a  lady  who  saved  its  life, 
coniiianilyfed  it,and  nepl  at  il.s  approaching  death.  The  mouse's  eyes  dropped 
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out  of  its  head,  poor  mouse  1  the  day  before  it  died,"  And  here  is  how  the 
event  was  celebrated : 

This  feeling  moUfe,  whose  hean  was  warmed 
By  Pity's  purest  ray. 

Wept  both  her  eyes  away. 
By  sympathy  deprived  of  light, 
She  one  tiay's  dukoess  tned : 

She  likld  il  not,  and  died? 
May  we,  when  others  weep  for  ui, 

The  deb.  with  interest  pay. 
And  when  the  generous  fonls  are  dry, 

Reven  to  native  ciay. 

While  the  Delia  Cruscan  mania  was  at  its  height,  William  Gifford,  then  a 

Joung  and  mi  known  man,  ca.ine  out  with  a.  satire  upon  it  called  "The  Baviad." 
t  had  some  sarcastic  vigor  and  more  Billingsgate  raciness.  At  all  events  it 
captured  the  town,  and  with  its  successor, "  The  M«viad,"  proved  a  heavy  blow 
to  the  delinquents.  Perhaps  Gifford,  with  a  not  unnatural  vanity,  beiieveil 
its  effect  was  greater  than  it  really  was.  He  notes  that  Bell,  the  printer, 
accused  him  of  bespattering  nearly  all  the  poetical  eminence  of  the  day. 
"  But  oti  the  whole,''  he  continues,  "  the  clamor  against  nie  was  nol  loud,  and 
was  lost  by  Insensible  degrees  in  the  applause  of  such  as  I  was  truly  am  bilious 
to  please.  Thus  supported,  the  good  effecls  of  the  satire  {gioriose  loquorl) 
were  not  long  in  manifesting  themselves.  Delia  Crusca  appeared  no  more  in 
'The  Oracle,'  and  if  any  of  his  followers  ventured  to  treat  the  (own  with  a 
soft  sonnet.  It  was  not,  as  before,  introduced  by  a  pompous  preface.  Pope  and 
Milton  resumed  their  superiority,  and  Este  and  his  coadjutors  silenily  acqui- 
esced in  the  growing  opinion  o/  their  incompetency  and  showed  some  sense 
of  shame."  Gilford's  judgment  has  been  accepted  by  posterity.  Vet  i(  is  not 
quite  in  accordance  with  contemporary  testimony.  Seven  years  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  "Baviad,"  Malhias  remarks  that  "even  the  Bavian  drops  from 
Mr.  Gilford's  pen  have  fallen  off  like  oils  from  the  plumage  of  the  Florence 
and  Cruscan  geese.  I  am  told  that  Mr.  Greathead  and  Mr.  Merry  yet  write 
and  speak,  and  Mr.  Jerningham  (poor  man  <)  still  continues 'sillier  than  his 
sheep.'"  Indeed,  Laura  Matilda's  dirge  in  the  "  Rejected  Addresses"  is  a 
standing  monument  of  the  vitality  of  Delia  Cruscanism  more  than  twenty 
years  after  its  supposed  death-blow.  The  serpent  was  scotched,  not  killed ; 
It  finally  died  a  natural  but  lingering  death. 

Deluge,  After  us  the  (Fr.,  "Apres  nous  le deluge").  This  nonchalant  e>- 
pression,  which  has  become  historical  partly  from  its  tniih,  partly  from  its  vivid 
expression  of  the  selfishness  and  recklessness  of  the  epoch  when  il  was  uttered, 
is  attributed  to  Madame  de  Pompadour.  "  In  the  midst  of  the  contemptible 
deceptions  and  frivolities  of  the  court  of  Louis  XV.,"  says  Sainte-Beuve,  "a 
vague  and  sinister  foreboding  haunted  the  king,  like  antlcipaied  remorse. 
'After  us  the  deliige,'  said  the  marquise.  'Things  will  last  our  time,'  rejoined 
the  careless  king."  Avery  similar  expression,  "After  me  the  deluge,"  has 
been  ascribed  to  Prince  Meiternich,  but  here  there  is  a  notable  distinction  of 
meaning,  the  Austrian  diplomat  making  a  mournful,  if  egotistic,  prophecy  of 
great  political  and  social  evils,  against  which  he  considered  his  own  policy  ti> 
be  the  only  possible  barrier ;  while  the  Pompadour  meant  "  Let  us  make  the 
most  of  our  chances,  for  an  awful  reaction  is  at  hand."  The  French  Revolution 
was  the  answer  to  Madame.  Horace's  "Carpe  diem"  ("  Enjoy  the  present 
day,"  Odes,  1..  xi.  8|,  and  Isaiah's  sci>rnful  "  Let  us  eat  and  dnnk,  for  lo-mor- 
Tow  we  shall  die"  (xxii,  13),  are  |)Iirases  of  the  !.uiiie  order  1  but  a  much  closer 
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analogy  may  be  found  in  the  line  of  an  unknown  Greek  poet  frequently  quoted 
by  Tiberius:  "After  my  death,  perish  the  world  by  fire."  "Nay,"  said  his 
successor,  Nero,  "  let  it  happen  in  my  lifetime  j"  and  he  laid  Rome  in  ashes. 

Deace.  This  term,  in  the  expression  "  the  Deuce !"  i.e.,  the  Devil,  comes, 
like  the  latter  word,  from  the  same  root  as  the  Latin  Deus,  God  (see  Bugaboo), 
and  as  the  synonyme  for  two,  in  cards  and  other  games,  from  the  Lalin  duo, 
through  the  French  dtux  (old  Fr.  deus).  It  is  doubly  strange  that  the  com- 
mon superstition  should  imagine  there  is  luck  under  3  deuce,  not  only  because 
ofthemodernassociation  with  the  fiend  which  has  overridden  the  root-meaning, 
but  because  two  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  an  unlucky  numljet,  as  the 
first  of  the  series  of  even  numbers.  The  Pythagoreans  regarded  the  unit  as 
the  good  principle,  the  duad  as  the  evil  one. 

God  hales  the  dual!  number,  being  known 

The  lucWese  number  of  division  : 
And  when  He  blessed  each  seviraU  day,  whereon 

He  did  His  curious  operalion, 
■Tis  never  read  there,  as  ths  faibers  say. 
God  blest  His  work  done  on  the  second  day. 

Hhhrick  ;  Noble  Numberi. 

Devil,  A  candle  to  the.  The  French  have  the  familiar  phrase,  "  A  can- 
dle to  God  [or  to  St.  Michael]  and  another  to  the  devil."  Did  it  spring  from 
or  did  il  suggest  that  famous  picture  executed,  as  Brantome  tells  us,  by  order 
of  Robert  de  la  Marck,  which  represented  St.  Michael  triumphing  over  Satan, 
with  Robert  himself  kneeling  before  them,  a  candle  In  each  hand,  and  a 
scroll  issuing  from  his  mouth,  "  If  Gud  will  not  aid  me.  the  devil  surely  will 
not  fail  me"?  More  likely  the  proverb  is  older  than  the  picture,  as  it  is  a 
Christian  recrudescence  of  Virgil's  line, — 

i.c.y  "If  I  cannot  lieiid  the  celestials  to  my  purpose.  I  will  move  hell."  On 
the  same  principle  a  discreet  gentleman  in  the  early  days  of  Chrislianily 
always  look  care  to  salute  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  never  knowing,  as  he  ex- 
plained, when  he  might  come  into  power  again.  So,  also,  the  Spaniard  on 
his  death-bed,  when  his  confessor  spoke  of  the  torments  wherewith  the  devil 
afflicted  the  lost,  feebly  remonstrated,  "  I  trust  his  lordship  is  not  so  cruel," 
The  holy  man  was  shocked,  "  Excuse  me,"  said  the  penitent,  "  but  I  know 
not  into  what  hands  1  may  fall ;  and  if  I  happen  into  bis,  1  hope  he  will  use 
me  the  better  for  giving  him  good  words."  The  Scotch  say,  "It's  gude  to 
liae  friends  in  heaven  and  hell."  The  Scotch  and  the  Irish  alike  are  careful 
to  call  the  fairies,  even  the  malignant  ones,  "  the  good  people,"  or  "  the  men  of 
peace,"  so  as  to  conciliate  their  good  will.  The  ancients  also  avoided  any 
expressions  which  might  prove  obnoxious  to  the  unseen  powers  of  evil.  Thus, 
they  spoke  of  the  Furies  as  Eumenides,  or  benign  goddesses,  and  the  stormy 
Black  Sea  was  called  the  Euxine,  or  the  hospitable. 

Devil  and  the  deep  sea,  Between  the.  a  sort  of  rough-and-ready 
equivalent  for  the  old  classic  saying,  "  Between  Scylla  and  Charybdis,"  which 
is  at  least  as  old  as  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  used,  for 
example,  by  Colonel  Munro  in  his  "Ejtpedition  with  Mackay's  Regiment" 
(1637).  In  an  engagement  at  Werben,  between  the  forces  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  and  the  Austrians,  Munro,  serving  on  the  Swedish  side,  found  his  men 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  Swedish  gunners  who  had  not  given  their  pieces  the 
|)ri)|Jer  elevation.  In  his  own  phrase,  they  were  "betwixt  the  devil  and  the 
deep  sea," — i.t.,  exposed  to  danger  from  friends  as  well  as  foes.  So  an  officer 
was  sent  to  the  hatteries  with  a  request  that  the  guns  should  be  raised. 
There  is  a  passage  in  Shakespeare  which  seems  to  have  reference  ta  some 
earlier  form  ut  the  same  phrase  ; 

20 
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Thou'dii  (huD  a  bear : 
But  if  Ihy  flighi  lay  towards  the  r«iinj  au, 
Thou'dsl  meet  the  bear  i'  the  mouth. 

AiV  Z/ar,  Act  iii.,  Sc.  4 
There  is  just  a  possibility  Ihat  the  expression  may  originally  have  been  s 


Devil  can  cite  Scripture  for  his  purpose,  often  incorrectly  given  with 
the  subsiCituiion  of  "quote"  for  "cite,"  is  from  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice"  (Act 
i.,  Sc.  3).     Elsewhere  Shakes|>eaTe  has  put  the  same  thought  in  other  words ; 


MtTcka„t  q/  taenia.  Act  [u.,  Sc.  «. 

Devil  has  all  the  good  tunes.     When,  in  1740,  Charles  Wesley  wanted 

aiis  fttr  some  of  his  peculiar  metres,  he  pertinently  asked,  "  Why  should  the 

devil  have  alt  the  good  tunes?"  and  straightway  appropriated  a  number  for 

hymnal  purposes.     But  at  that  time  the  divergence  between  sacred  and  seeu- 

mitiorkey;  sung  slowly,  they  had  a  lugubrious  and  even  funereal  sound. 
Therein  lay  their  great  charm.  Set  to  words  of  merriment,  or  buffoonery,  or 
even  downright  obscenity,  they  added  the  spice  of  contrast,  to  which  the  grave 
faces  and  tones  of  the  singers  puiigently  contributed. 

Devil  overlooking  Lincoln,  a  familiar  English  proverb  of 
origin.     It  is  applied  to  a  jealous  ciilic  or  backbiter. 

Some  fetch  the  original  of  this  proverb  from  a  sto 

lately  did  overlook  Lincoln  Co  Hedge,    Truely  the  arcl 

ordinary  Antick,  though  beholders  have  since  applied  those  ugly  loons  10  cunous  pcnoiu 
repining  at  the  prosperity  of  their  neighbor.  To  return  10  our  English  proverb,  it  i»  con- 

ceived of  more  antiquity  than  either  of  the  fore-named  colledges,  Ihou^  the  secoDdaiy  sense 
thereof  lighted  not  unhappily,  and  that  it  related  otieinally  to  the  Cathedral  cburch  ta  iJra- 
coln.-FuLLEB  :   H'orikli! :  Oxford. 

Devil's  Own,  the  nickname  of  the  Temple  Company,  a  London  militia 

company. 

George  III.  was  in  high  health  and  excellent  spirits.  When  the  "  Temple  Companies"  bad 
defiled  before  him,  His  Majesty  inquired  of  Etskine,  who  couimauded  them  as  lieutenuit. 
colonel,  what  was  the  composition  of  that  corps.  *'  They  are  all  lawyers,  sire  "  sajd  Etskine. 
"Whad  what  !■' exclaimed  the  King,  "all  lawyers?  all  lawyers!  Call  them  ■  The  Devil-* 
Own,'— tall  them  ■  The  Devil's  Own.'  "  And  "  The  Devil's  Own"  they  were  called  accord- 
ingly. Even  at  Ihe  present  day  this  appellation  has  not  wholly  died  away.  Vel,  oatirilli. 
siunding  the  royal  parentage  of  this  pleasantry,  I  must  own  thai  I  greatly  prefer  to  ii  another 
which  was  devised  in  i860.  It  was  then  in  coniemplaiion  to  inscribe  upon  the  banner  of  one 
of  the  legal  companies,  '■  Retained  for  the  Defence.''— EiVKL  Stanhope  :  Li/t  i^PHI. 

Devil  to  pay  and  no  pitch  hot,  a  slang  phrase  for  a  condition  of  great 

eml>arrassment  and  confusion,  an  emergency  for  which  no  preparation  has 
been  made,  appears  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  nautical  expression,  "  Hell's  to 
pay,"  etc.,  htll  being  in  this  case  a  portion  of  the  hold  of  a  smack  left  partly 
free  of  access  to  sea-water,  in  which  freshly-caught  fish  are  thrown  and  thus 
kept  alive.  Il  \r,  of  course,  highly  important  that  the  bulkheads,  etc,  about 
"hell"  should  be  kept  water-tight,  and  this  is  done  by  calking  with  oakum 
and  "  paying"  with  hot  pilch,  as  in  the  outer  seams  of  the  vessel. 

Devil  was  sick.  There  is  a  famous  distich  frequently  held  to  be  a  trans- 
lation of  lUbclais.— 

The  devil  wa.  sick,  (he  devil  »  monk  would  be ; 
Tile  iJL-vil  was  well,  llje  ilevi)  a  monk  was  hi. 
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Though  it  does  occur  in  Urquhart  and  Motteux's  translation  of  "Gargantua" 
(Book  iv.,  ch.  xxiv.).  it  is  an  inierpolatiun.  All  thai  Kabelais  does  is  to  quote 
the  Italian  proverb  "  Passato  il  ])ericolo,  gabbato  il  sanlo"  ("  When  the  danger 
is  passed  the  saint  is  mocked").  The  English  lines  have  been  dubiously  traced 
to  au  anonymous  Latin  couplet, — 

DxmoD  convalu'ii,  dzmnn  ut  anle  fuil : 
which  is  not  hair  so  pithy  as  the  Engiish,  and  therefore  suggests  a  translation 
rather  than  an  original.     The  same  moral  fs  enforced  in  Clough's  lines  quoted 
under  Atheism  ;   in   the  English  proverb  "The   chamber  of  sickness  is  the 
chapel  of  devotion  ;"  and  in  the  anonymous  quatrain, — 

God  and  the  Docior  we  alik=  adore. 
But  only  when  In  danger,  not  before ; 
The  danger  o'er,  holh  are  alike  requited, 
God  is  forgotten  and  the  Doctor  slighted. 

This  is  a  free  rendering  of  the  Latin  epigram, — 

IntT^ntis  medici  facies  tres  esse  vldentur 
.^Igrotanti :  hominis,  Dzmonis,  alque  Dd. 


which  has  been  ii 


'■5s;:s:, 


E'en  at  the  brink  of  ruin,  not  before ; 
After  deliveraix^e  both  alike  requited, 
Out  God's  rorgollen  and  our  soldier's  slighted. 

DictionaJT-  Bailey,  a  dictionary-maker  himself,  tells  us  that  Julius  Scali- 
ger,  in  certain  iits  of  princely  contempt  for  his  calling  as  a  philologet,  was  used 
to  thank  God  that  he  had  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  some  men  to  make  diction- 
aries. This  was  what  Artemus  Ward  would  call  sarkkasm.  What  Scaliger 
really  thought,  or  what  he  really  thought  he  thought,  is  shown  by  those  well- 
known  lines  wherein  he  declares  that  when  any  particularly  atrocious  criminal 
was  to  be  disposed  of  he  should  be  set  at  work  to  make  dictionaries  : 

Leitita  contexat :  nam  (ciKra  quid  memotsr)  omnes 

Pornarum  facia  bic  labor  unus  habel. 
Yet  Scaljger's  thanksgiving  is  a  thoroughly  reasonable  one  if  taken  seriously. 
Indeed,  words  of  a  similar  import  were  written  in  all  good  faith  over  the 
dictionaries  in  Oxford  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  lexicons  were  chained  in 
the  school-houses  as  Bibles  were  in  the  churches,  by  reason  of  their  costliness 
and  rarity.  And  most  of  us  would  re-echo  the  thanksgiving  with  equal  good 
faith. 

The  history  of  dictionaries  may  seem  an  unprofitable  subject.  Yet  if  is  full 
of  gladsome  mterest  and  of  the  vitalizing  spirit  of  humor.  Before  diet  _. 
were,  letters  had  their  small  diffusion  frwj  j/mr^.  Saul,  come  to  grief  o  .  .. 
verbal  stumbling-block  in  a  manuscript,  asked  Gamaliel  for  the  short  interpre- 
tation that  should  clear  the  way.  By  the  lip  was  solved  the  mystery  proceed- 
ing from  the  lip ;  for  within  the  portico  or  academe,  in  the  cloister  or  under 
the  shade  of  the  hill,  sat  Pedagogus  amid  his  disciples,  and  the  lip  was  near. 
At  length  some  scholastic  of  broader  mind  than  common  bethought  him, 
during  ihe  absence  of  his  flock,  of  lightening  the  labors  of  both.  Gomg  care- 
fully over  his  treasured  manuscript,  probably  of  his  own  copying,  he  would 
single  out  the  hard  word^  and  write  above  them  the  meaning,  the  exposition, 
the  f/wr.  At  the  very  first  word  which  this  pioneer  of  the  old  world  so 
glossed  the  seed  was  sown  of  the  new-world  dictionaries  ;  and  there  has  been 
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no  stop  to  the  growth  of  this  seed  till  the  tree  from  it  has  spreul  its  thick  ind 
wide  brandies  as  far  as  they  have  spread  and  are  still  spreading  to  this  very  day. 

But  such  glosses,  even  when  traced  in  beautiful  red  ink  over  the  difficult 
words,  defaced  the  skilled  beauty  of  goodly  manuscripts.  Gradually  it  grew 
to  be  a  habit  to  place  the  glossea  words  in  a  separate  list  at  the  end.  Soon 
the  glosses  of  this  or  that  man  grew  to  have  special  value,  and  were  re-copied 
on  a  special  manuscript  Then,  as  rival  glosses  had  their  separate  and  distinct 
charm,  a  number  of  glosses  were  pieced  together,  adding  the  glory  and  the 
occasional  bewilderment  of  variety.  The  glosses  now  became  known  as  glos- 
saries, or  lexicons,  and,  like  the  Glossary  of  Varro,  dedicated  to  his  contempo- 
rary Cicero,  or  the  Lexicon  of  Apollonius  the  Sophist,  in  the  first  centurv, 
elucidating  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  represented  the  labors  of  many  pred- 
ecessors reduced  to  order  by  one  master-mind.  Here  was  the  manner  and 
form  of  the  modern  dictionary.  Taking  great  leaps,  and  making  no  nute  of 
the  intermediate  progress,  we  come  to  the  Lexicon  of  Suidas,  compiled  in  the 
tenth  century,  where  the  plan  was  first  used  of  giving  extracts  from  ihe  poets 
and  historians  it  explained  to  explain  them  still  further,  and  next  to  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Johannes  Crestonus,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  printed  in  1483,  a  further 
development.  And  now  the  subject  becomes  so  large  and  varied  that  we  must 
confine  ourselves  10  one  branch, — the  history  of  the  English  dictionary. 

The  first  English  dictionary  proper  was  a  thick  folio  volume  published  by 
Richard  Huloet  in  1552.  Other  dictionaries  had  been  issued  before,  but  they 
were  of  the  Latin,  French,  or  other  alien  tongues.  This  was  the  first  diction- 
ary to  give  English  definitions  to  English  words,  though  it  added  thereto  the 
Latin  and  French  synonymes,  unless,  indeed,  the  French  is  not  in  good 
Richard's  knowledge,  when  it  is  incontinently  omitted  Here  is  his  manner: 
"  Pickers  or  tliieves  that  go  by  into  chambers,  making  as  though  they  sought 
something.  Disetarii.  Ulpian.  Larrons  qui  montent  jusques  aux  chambres, 
faisant  sembtant  de  chercher  quelque  chose." 

A  similar  plan  was  followed  in  the  first  edition  of  John  Baret's  "  Alvearie, 
or  Triple  Diciionarie  in  Englyshe,  Latin  and  French,"  first  issued  in  1573,  and 
seven  years  later  reprinted,  with  the  addition  of  Greek,  as  a  Quadruple  Dic- 
tionarie.  The  title  of  this  second  edition  slated,  quaintly  enough,  that  it  was 
"  newlie  enriched  with  varielie  of  Wordes,  Phrases,  Proverbs,  and  diuers  light- 
some obseruations  of  Grammar."  In  the  Greek  portion,  however,  the  book 
labored  under  some  di-ad vantages,  thus  naively  set  forth  by  Baret  himself; 
"  As  for  Greeke,  I  could  not  ioyne  it  with  every  Latin  word,  for  lacke  of  fit 
Greeke  letters,  the  printer  not  having  leasure  to  provide  the  same." 

It  was  probably  this  dictionary  which  was  alluded  to  in  the  records  of  the 
Boston  (England)  Corporation,  under  dale  1578;  "That  adictionarye  shall  be 
bought  for  the  scollera  of  the  Free  Scoole,  and  the  same  boke  to  be  tyed  in  a 
eheyne,  and  set  upon  a  deske  in  the  scoole,  whereunto  any  scoller  may  have 
accesse,  as  occasion  shall  serve." 

The  first  dictionary  confined  entirely  to  the  English  language  was  Robert 
Cawdrey's  "Table  Alphabetical!,  conteyning  and  teaching  the  true  writing  and 
understanding  of  hard  usuall  English  Wordes."  It  is  a  thin  little  volume 
because  confined  to  one  language,  and  limited,  as  indeed  were  all  its  prede- 
cessors, to  hard  words.  Cawdrey  evidently  had  little  faith  in  the  intelligence  of 
his  reader,  for  he  thus  innocently  instructs  him  in  the  use  of  his  book :  "  If 
thou  be  desirous  (gentle  reader)  rightly  and  readily  to  undersund  and  to 
profit  by  this  table,  and  such  like,  then  thou  must  learn  the  alphabet,  to 
wit,  the  order  of  the  letters  as  ihey  stand,  perfectly  without  book,  and  where 
every  letter  standeth  :  as  (*)  iieere  the  beginning,  (n)  about  the  middest,  and 
(/)  t^iw.ird  the  end." 

ColgraveS  "Fiench  and  English  Dictionary,"  published  in  i6(i,  made  mauy 
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notable  strides  over  all  predecessors.  Its  definitions  were  fuller,  and  its  author 
added  illustrations  from  current  pioverbs  and  sayings.  "  A  Bundle  of  Words" 
he  calls  It,  in  a  fatherly,  fondling  fashion,  and  tells  his  reader,  "  I  (who  am 
no  God  or  angel)  have  caused  such  overslips  as  have  yet  occurred  to  mine 
eye  or  understanding  to  be  placed  neere  the  Ibrhead  of  this  Verbal!  Creature." 
See  how  his  fertile  brain  worked  :  AlUr  is  defined  as  "  To  goe,  walke,  wende, 
march,  pace,  tread,  proceed,  journey,  travell,  depart,"  with  twoscore  picturesque 
illustrations,  as  "  Aller  k  S.  Bezel,  To  rest  in  no  place  ;  continually  to  trot,  gad, 
wander  up  and  down."  "Tout  le  monde  s'en  va  ii  lamoustarde, — 'Tis  common, 
vulgar.  Divulged  all  the  worid  over  (said  of  a  book).  Wast  paper  is  made  of  it, 
Musiard-pots  are  stopped  with  it  (so  much  the  world  esteems  it)." 

Henry  Cocke  ram's  "English  Dictionarie,"  1623,  is  full  of  fun.  It  Js  primarily 
a  dictionary  of  current  vernacular,  and  the  author  somewhat  apologetically  ex- 
plains that  he  imagined  "  Ladies  and  Gentlewomen,  young  schoUers,  clarkes, 
merchants,"  etc,  desirous  of  a  refined  and  elegant  speech,  would  like  an  ex- 
positor of  "  vulgar  words,  mocke  words,  fustian  termes  ridiculously  used  in 
our  language,"  so  as  to  gather  therefrom  "  the  exact  and  ample  word"  which 
would  fit  them  to  shine.  So  he  tells  them  that  rude  is  vulgar,  and  allows  them 
the  alternative  of  agresticall,  ruslicall,  or  immorigerou^  ;  that  To  weede  is 
vulgar,  the  choice  word  being  To  sarculate.  To  diruncinate,  or  To  averuncate  ; 
that  the  phrase  To  knock  one's  legs  together  is  vulgar,  and  should  be  called, 
choicely.  To  inlerfeere. 

Among  the  successors  of  Cockeram  may  be  briefly  mentioned  Blount's 
" Glossographie,"  1656;  Edward  Phillips's  "New  World  of  Words,"  1658 
(Phillips,  by  the  way,  was  a  nephew  of  John  Milton);  Bailey's  "Universal 
Etymological  Englisli  Dictionary,"  1721,  notable  as  the  first  attempt  to  present 
all  words,  easy  as  well  as  "  hard,"  slang  as  well  as  euphemistic,  current  as  well 
as  obsolete;  the  anonymous  "  Gazophylacium  Anglicanum,"  in  16S9;  Thomas 
Dyche's  Dictionary,  in  1723  ;  and  John  Wesley's  little  Dictionary,  in  1753. 

Though  John  Wesley  modestly  informed  the  reader  on  his  title-page  that 
he  considered  he  had  produced  "  the  best  English  Dictionary  in  the  world," 
and  adds,  "many  are  the  mistakes  in  all  the  other  English  dictionaries  which 
1  have  yet  seen,  whereas  I  can  truly  say  I  know  of  none  in  this," — nevertheless, 
it  was  only  two  years  later,  in  1755,  that  the  first  really  valuable  lexicon  of  the 
language  appeared,  in  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's  famous  Dictionary,  and  threw  all 
its  predecessors  and  rivals  into  the  shade. 

Of  course,  even  Dr.  Johnson's  work  is  valueless  in  these  days,  save  as  a 
landmark  in  English  literature.  Its  definitions  are  often  inadequate,  and  some- 
limes  erroneous.  They  have  no  present  use  as  philology,  though  the  massive 
individuality  which  informs  them  keeps  them  alive  as  art.  The  etymology  is 
absurd.  That  science  has  only  thrown  off  its  swaddling-clothes  wilhin  the 
last  few  years.  Coleridge  says  thai  more  knowledge  of  more  value  might 
sometimes  be  learned  from  the  history  of  a  word  than  from  the  history  of  a 
campaign.  But  the  history  must  be  genuine  history.  Even  in  Coleridge  s  day 
it  was  the  wildest  guess-work.  The  value  of  the  historical  method  in  philo- 
Ic^ical  research  is  a  recent  discovery.  The  ancient  lexicographers  used 
calmly  to  jump  at  Ihe  conclusion  that  any  word  or  words  in  a  foreign  language 
which  remotely  suggested  an  English  word  was  Ihe  parent  of  the  latter. 

Thu«,  the  author  of  the  "  Garophylacium  Anglicanum"  derives  hassock  from 
"the  Teutonic  hctse,  an  hare,  and  soeks,  Iwcause  hare-skins  are  sometimes 
woven  into  Bocka,  to  keep  the  feet  warm  in  winter."  "  Haslenut,"  with  equal 
acumen,  is  derived  from  the  word  AruCe,  "because  it  is  ripe  before  wall-nnls 
and  chestnuts."  The  author  says  of  his  work  that  "ihe  chief  reason  why  I 
busied  myself  herein,  was  to  save  my  lime  from  being  worse  employed." 

Johnson  himself  was  fond  of  simitar  explniis.      lie  derives  motley  from 
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moth-like,  "or,  of  various  colors  resembling  a  mofh,"  and  spider  from  sp^ 
dor, — the  insect  that  watches  the  dor  or  humble-bee.  You  remember  the 
famous  story  about  the  derivation  of  curmudgeon  ?  Johnson  received  from 
some  unknown  source  a  letter  deriving  the  word  from  caur  mfthant,  or  wicked 
heart, — a  wild  enough  guess,  which  pleased  the  doctor  so  much  that  he 
adopted  it,  giving  due  credit  to  "unknown  correspondent."  Twenty  years 
later.  Dr.  Ash,  preparing  a  dictionary  of  his  own,  was  struck  by  this  gem,  and 
transferred  it  to  his  own  pages.  But,  wishing  all  the  glory  of  the  discovery 
for  himself,  he  gave  no  credit  to  Johnson,  and  informed  a  wondering  world 
that  curmudgeon  was  formed  from  caur,  "unknown,"  and  miehant,  "corre- 
spondent." 

The  Rev.  Frederick  Barlow,  in  his  "Complete  English  Dictionary,"  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes  in  1772,  suggests  that  "pageant"  is  derived  from 
"fiayen  giant,  Fr,,  a  pagan  eiant,  a  representation  of  triumph  used  at  the 
return  from  holy  wars ;  of  which  the  Saracen's  head  seems  to  be  a  relique." 
In  the  same  book  "sash"  is  sagely  derived  from  "ifovmr,  Fr.,  to  know,  be- 
cause worn  for  the  sake  of  distinction." 

But  Rev.  G.  W  Lemon,  master  of  Norwich  Gram  mar-School,  who  in  1783 
published  "  A  Derivative  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,"  carries  off  the 
honors  as  a  philological  humorist.  He  referred  everything  to  the  Greek,  even 
such  common,  every-day  words  as  "  scratch-candle,"  "liuk-boy,"and  "crutched 
friars."  A  story  that  was  current  in  the  mouths  of  contemporary  jesters  is 
hardly  a  burlesque.  Alderman  Beasley.  of  Norwich,  was  a  ponderous  gentle- 
man whom  Mr,  Lemon  worried  unsuccessfully  for  a  subscription  :  so  in  revenge 
he  coined  the  following  etymology  for  obesity ;  "The  exclamation  of  people  who 
see  a  certain  Norwich  Alderman  :  'Oh  Beasley  I  oh  beastly  tl  o-besiqr  II!'" 
The  story  added  that  the  alderman  was  informed  of  this  libel  in  lime,  obtained 
an  injunction  against  its  publication,  and  so  the  sheet  was  cancelled. 

A  very  wise  man  was  Rev.  Thomas  Dyche,  who  eschews  all  etymologies, 
because,  in  the  first  place,  tbey  are  very  often  so  uncertain,  and,  secondly,  they 
are  useless  to  "  those  persons  that  these  sort  of  books  are  most  useful  to." 

There  is  much  humorous  interest  of  a  quiet  and  ruminative  sort  to  be 
gleaned  from  the  definitions  as  well  as  the  etymologies  of  the  early  dictionaries, 

Henry  Cockeram  defines  "  pole"  as  "  the  end  of  the  axle-tree  whereon  the 
heavens  do  move  ;"  "  an  idiote''  is  "  an  unlearned  asse  ;"  a  "  labourer"  is  a 
"swinker;"  and  "a  heretick"  is  sketched  more  roundaboutly,  but  with  a 
clear  assertion  of  the  right  of  private  opinion,  as  "  he  which  miaketh  choice 
of  himselfe  what  poynts  of  religion  he  will  believe  and  what  he  will  not" 
Then,  from  classic  times,  the  "Olympic  games"  are  "solemn  games  of  activ- 
ity," and  "  Amphitrite"  is  not,  as  usual,  the  goddess  of  the  sea,  bat  the  "sea" 
itself 

Still  funnier  are  the  natural  history  definitions.  A  baboon  is  sard  to  be  "» 
beast  like  an  ape,  but  farre  bigger ;"  a  lynx  is  "  a  spotted  beast — it  hath  a 
most  perfect  sight,  insomuch  as  it  is  said  that  it  can  see  thorow  a  wall,"  The 
account  of  the  salamander  reads  like  an  elaborate  joke  ;  "  A  small,  venoraoul 
beast,  with  foure  feet  and  a  short  taile ;  it  lives  in  the  fire,  and  at  length,  bv 
his  extreme  cold,  puts  out  the  fire,'  An  ignarus  is  a  still  quainter  zoologicd 
curiosity,  inasmuch  as  at  night-time  "  it  singeth  six  kinds  of  notes,  one  afiet 
another,  as,  la-sol-me-fa-me-re-ul," 

Dictionaries,  indeed,  embody  many  curious  superstitions  about  animals. 
Richard  Huloet  gravely  describes  the  cockatrice  as  "a  serpent,  called  the 
Kynge  of  Serpentea,  whose  nature  is  to  kyll  wyth  hyssynge  only."  "The 
Barbie,"  says  Henry  Cockeram,  is  "  a  Fish  that  will  not  meddle  with  the 
baite  untill  with  her  taile  she  have  unhooked  it  from  the  hooke,"  BuHokar, 
after  a  column  and  a  half  descriptive  of  the  crocodile,  ventures  the  fiiithei 
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inrormstion  that  "  he  will  neepe  over  a  man's  head  when  he  hath  devoured 
the  body,  and  then  will  eat  up  the  head  loo.  .  .  I  saw  once  one  of  these 
beasts  in  London,  brought  thitlier  dead,  but  in  perfect  forme,  of  about  2  yards 
long,"  a  detail  of  personal  experience  which  shows  what  was  tolerateci  and 
even  expected  in  a  dictionary  at  that  time.  Bailey  continues  his  predecessor's 
natural  history  with  the  same  delightful  simplicity.  The  Unicorn  Whale  is 
"a  fish  eighteen  foot  long,  having  a  head  like  a  horse  and  scales  as  big  as  a 
crown  piece,  six  large  fins  like  the  end  of  a  galley  oar,  and  a  horn  issuing  out 
of  the  forehead  nine  feet  long,  so  sharpe  as  to  pierce  the  hardest  bodies,"  and 
the  Loriot  or  Golden  Oriole  "a  bird  that,  being  looked  upon  by  one  wit 
has  the  yellow  jaundice,  cures  the  person  and  dies  himself."  Penning,  who  is 
more  conservative,  defines  Loriot  merely  as  "  a  kind  of  bird,"  which  is  only  an 
example  among  many  of  the  eminently  satisfying  nature  of  the  information 
these  old  dictionaries  often  supply. 

In  many  cases  the  explanations  given  by  our  dictionary-makers  are  pure 
blunders.  Edward  Phillips  defines  a  gallon  as  "a  measure  containing  two 
quarts;"  and  again,  a  quaver  is  stated  to  be  "a  measure  of  time  in  musick, 
being  the  half  of  a  crotchet,  as  a  crotchet  the  half  of  quaver."  Dr.  Johnson's 
original  definition  of fiasUm  as  "the  knee  of  a  horse"  was  a  remarkable 
blunder.  When  questioned  on  the  point,  he  candidly  attributed  it  to  the 
right  cause, — ignorance.  It  was  corrected  in  subsequent  editions.  Dr.  Ash, 
in  his  Dictionary  of  1775,  under  "esoteric"  explains  it  as  merely  an  incor- 
rect spelling  for  "  exoteric."  But  Johnson  had  neither  exoteric  nor  esoteric. 
Another  of  Ash's  amazing  entries  was  "  Bihovac,  rather  an  incorrect  spell- 
ing for  bivoac,"  while  the  right  word,  Bivouac,  is  left  out  altogether.  His 
geography  also  was  weak,  for  he  states  that  "  Aghrim  is  a  town  in  Ireland, 
in  Ihe  County  of  Wicklow,  and  Province  of  Leinster."  Todd's  edition  of, 
Johnson,  excellent  work  as  it  is,  is  not  entirely  free  from  blunders.  He  oddly 
explains  "  coaxation"  as  "  the  art  of  coaxing."  instead  of  the  croaking  of 
fr<^s.  Webster,  in  his  first  issue,  has  some  curious  mistakes  in  cricketing 
terms.  The  wicket-keeper,  he  says,  is  "  the  player  in  cricket  who  stands  with 
a  bat  to  protect  the  wicket  from  the  ball,"  and  a  long-stop  is  "  one  who  is 
sent  to  slop  balls  sent  a  long  distance." 

Remarkable  also  is  the  personal  animus  which  is  apparent  in  most  of  these 
old  dictionaries.  Their  authors  rejoiced  if  they  could  belabor  an  adversary 
or  laud  their  own  fads  or  ridicule  some  pet  aversion  while  pretending  to 
define  a  word. 

Thus,  Wesley  defines  Methodist  as  "  one  that  lives  according  to  the  method 
laid  down  in  the  Bible ;"  and  a  "  Swaddler  is  a  nickname  given  by  the  Papists 
in  Ireland  to  true  Protestants."  And  who  are  true  Protestants?  Methodists, 
a^ain,  of  course.  Southey,  in  his  "  Life  of  Wesley,"  tells  us  that  this  curious 
nickname  was  first  applied  to  a  Methodist  preacher  by  a  Catholic,  who,  l>eing 
unfamiliar  with  Ihc  gospel,  thought  the  words  "  swaddling-clothes"  extremely 
ridiculous,  and  so  coined  the  epithet  "swaddler"  for  the  preacher. 

Richelet,  author  of  an  early  French  dictionary  (169S)  which  also  has  much 
of  this  enriching  flavor  of  personality,  remarks  under  the  head  of  Epicief,  or 
grocer,  that  "  these  people  wrap  some  of  their  merchandise  in  gray  paper,  or 
in  a  few  sheets  of  wretched  books,  which  one  sells  to  them  because  one  has 
been  unable  to  sell  them  toothers.  The  translation  of  Tacitus  by  the  little 
man  d'Ablancourl  has  had  this  misfortune."  Richelet  is  cautious  enough  to 
express  this  lexicographic  remark  as  follows  :  "■  Lt  Tac.  du  petit  A.  a  eu  ce 
malAeur," 

Ur.  Johnson  defines  oats  as  "  a  grain  which  in  England  is  generally  given 
to  horses,  but  in  Scotland  supports  the  people."  A  Puritan  is  "  a  sectary 
pretending  to  eminent  purity  of  religion.''     A  Whig  is  '•  the  name  of  a  (ac- 
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lion,"  but  a  Tory  is  "  one  who  adheres  lo  the  antient  constitution  of  the  state 
and  the  apostolical  hierarchy  of  the  Church  of  England,  opposed  to  a  Whig." 
Pensioner  is  "a  slave  of  state,  hired  by  a  siipend  to  ol>ey  his  mister"  (thii 
definition  was  recalled  willi  much  glee  by  the  doctor's  enemies  when  he  him- 
self betame  a  pensioner  of  the  slate).  An  excise  is  "a  hateful  lax  levied 
U]>on  commodities,  and  adjudged  not  by  the  common  judges  of  property,  but 
by  wretches  hired  by  those  to  whom  excise  is  paid." 

The  commissioners  of  excise  were  very  indignant  at  being  characterized  as 
wveiches,  and  consulted  with  the  attorney-general  whether  au  action  for  libel 
would  lie.  He  decided  it  would,  but  deemed  it  advisable  that  they  should  let 
llie  matter  rest. 

After  all.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  in  the  same  dictionary  defined  lexicographer  as 
"a  writer  of  dictionories ;  a  harmless  drudge  (hat  busies  himself  in  tracing 
the  origin  and  detailing  the  signification  of  words," — Dr.  Johnson  was  quite 
willing  to  turn  the  tables  against  himself.  But  why  dictionories  ?  the  captious 
might  ask.  Only  another  error, — one  of  thousands,  misprints,  misstatements, 
slips  of  the  pen  and  of  the  memory,  which  Johnson  with  all  his  patience  and 
learning  could  nut  avoid,  and  some  of  which,  such  is  the  solidarity  of  diction* 
avies,  have  been  copied  with  rare  patience  and  pertinacity  by  his  successors. 
Thus,  down  to  1890,  at  least,  almost  every  dictionary  repeated  Johnson's 
amusing  misprint  of  adventine  for  adventive. 

.Some  of  his  definitions  are  remarkable  for  the  Johnsonian  ponderisity  with 
which  he  obscures  a  subject  while  attempting  to  elucidate  it.  The  champion 
instance  is  net-work,  which  runs  as  follows  ;  "  Anything  reticulated  or  decus- 
sated at  equal  distances,  with  interstices  between  the  intersections." 

Definitions  that  sound  equally  humorous  to  the  layman  abound,  of  course, 
in  technical  works.  When  one  learns  that  a  boil  is  "a  circumscribed  subcu« 
taneous  inflammation,  suppurating,  with  a  central  core,  a  furunculus,"  one  is 
either  amu.sed  or  alarmed ;  and  when  nne  find  out  that  a  kiss  is  "  the  anatomi- 
cal juxtaposition  of  two  orbicularis  oris  muscles  in  a  state  of  contraction,"  one 
leahzes  with  the  New  Paul  of  Mr.  Mallock  the  solemnity  of  human  pleasures. 

But  the  most  famous  definition  in  philological  history  (to  be  Hil)ernian|  is 
one  that  never  appeared.  When  the  Forty  Immortals  were  engaged  upon 
the  Dictionary  of  the  French  Academy  the  word  crab  (or,  as  some  authorities 
^sert,  lobster)  came  up  for  a  gloss.  The  following  was  offered  by  one  of  the 
number  :  "  A  little  red  fish  that  walks  backward."  Furetitre,  a  dictionarv- 
tnaker  himself,  objected.  "Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "the  definition  is  no  douM 
a  very  clever  one.  But  it  is  open  to  three  objections.  In  the  first  place,  the 
animal  is  not  a  fish;  in  the  second  place,  it  is  not  red  until  boiled;  in  the 
third  place,  it  does  not  walk  backward."  The  objection  was  sustained.  An 
ingenious  but  rather  casnistical  effort,  however,  has  l>een  made  to  rehabilitate 
it  in  public  esteem.  The  climax  of  the  crab's  life,  it  has  been  urged,  is  only 
reached  when  he  is  red, — for  only  after  cooking  do  most  of  otir  race  know 
him  ;  he  is  purified  and  made  whole  by  fiie.  Theologians  recognize  him  as  a 
fish,  and  he  is  eaten  as  such,  on  Fridays,  by  the  devoutest  Catholics.  Even 
the  ichthyologically  learned  must  admit  that  if  he  is  not  scientifically  a  fish,  a 
scale-fish,  with  the  fiesh  outside  and  the  bones  inside,  he  is  a  sort  of  fish,  a 
"variation,"  as  science  terms  him,  ashell-fiah  which,  in  his  eccentric  but  kindly 
nature,  prefers  to  wear  the  l>ones  outside  and  keep  the  flesh  nicely  packed 
away  for  the  convenience  of  the  epicure.  And  as  to  his  mode  of  progres.siun, 
so  great  and  fishy  an  authority  as  the  melancholy  Dane  says,  "  If,  like  a  crab^ 
you  Could  walk  backward." 

A  joke  might  appear  to  be  the  last  thing  one  would  seek  in  a  dictionary. 
Vet  Johnson's  definition  of  lexicographer,  already  given,  might  be  classed  as 
such.     And  his  skit  at  his  friend,  whose  real   name  was  Malloch,  but  who 
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desired  to  lie  known  as  Mallet,  had  a  wicked  spice  of  humor  In  it.  Defining 
a/iat,  he  says,  "  A  Latin  word,  signilying  otherwise ;  as  Mallet,  alias  Malloch 
—that  ia,  otherwise  Malloch," 

Even  puns,  anti  very  bad  puns,  have  found  their  way  into  (he  most  ponder- 
ous lexicons.  Nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  entry  in  Adam  Liltleton'a 
Latin  Dictionary;  "Concurro,  to  run  with  others;  to  run  together;  .  .  to 
con-cur,  Qon-do^."  But  this  has  sometimes  been  explained  as  a  clerical 
blunder.  Littleton  was  dictating  the  definition  10  his  secretary,  who,  a  little 
hard  of  hearing,  stopped  to  ask,  "  Con — what  f"  "  Con-cur,"  said  the  doctor, 
testily,  adding  "  con-dog"  as  a  further  explanation,  and  the  secretary,  scared, 
perhaps,  by  the  tempest  he  had  raised,  meekly  put  down  both  the  word  and 
the  pun  by  which  its  meaning  was  emphasiieo.  Even  the  ponderous  Liddell 
and  Scott  run  Mr.  Littleton  a  hard  race  when  they  say,  under  sycophant 
(literally,  an  informer  against  those  who  exported _^^),  "The  literal  sense  is 
not  found  in  any  ancient  writer,  and  is  perhaps  a  mere  figment." 

To  Che  credit  of  Uddell  and  Scott,  this  ghastly  attempt  at  a  joke  appeared 
only  in  four  editions,  when,  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  the 
word  figment  was  changed  to  invention. 

An  unconscious  joke  of  a  better  quality  occurs  in  the  Century  Dictionary, 
under  the  heading  "Question,  to  pop  the.  See  Pop,"  which  has  ttie  additional 
merit  of  being  excellent  advice. 

Die  In  the  last  ditch.  When  William,  Prince  of  Orange  (afterwards 
William  IIL  of  England),  was  elected  Stadtholder  of  the  United  Netherlands 
in  1673,  and  found  nimself  in  the  midst  of  a  war  with  England  and  France, 
he  was  asked  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  whether  he  did  not  see  ruin  Im- 
pending over  his  country.  "  Nay,"  he  answered,  "  there  is  one  certain  means 
by  which  I  can  be  sure  never  to  see  my  country's  ruin.  I  will  die  in  the  last 
ditch."  (Hume,  ch.  Ixv.)  And,  rejecting  all  terms  of  peace,  he  checked  the 
invasion  of  the  French  by  opening  the  sluices  and  flooding  large  tracts  of 
land,  drove  them  from  Holland  in  1674,  made  honorable  terms  with  England, 
and  finally,  after  varying  fortunes,  brought  the  war  to  a  successful  close  by  a 
treaty  with  France  in  1678. 

Digito  moDStrari  (L.,  "To  be  pointed  out  by  the  finger"),  a  familiar 
phrase  from  Persius's  "  Satires,"  i.  z8,  the  context  being,  "It  is  a  fine  thing 
to  be  pointed  out  with  the  finger,  and  hear  it  said.  That  is  he  !"  Hajlilt.  in 
his  essay  "On  the  Disadvantages  of  Intellectual  Superiority,"  after  telling 
how  some  of  his  friends  failed  to  relish  his  very  best  things  and  other  people 
condemned  him  altogether,  goes  on  to  ask,  "Shall  1  confess  a  weakness? 
The  only  set-off  I  know  to  these  rebuffs  and  mortifications  is  sometimes  in 
an  accidental  notice  or  involuntary  mark  of  distinction  from  a  stranger.  I  feel 
the  force  of  Horace's  digtfa  moiiiirari, — I  like  to  be  pointed  out  in  the  street, 
or  to  hear  people  ask  in  Mr,  Powell's  court.  Which  is  Mr.  Hazlitt  ?  This  is 
to  me  a  pleasing  extension  of  one's  personal  identity.  Your  name  so  re- 
peated leaves  an  echo  like  music  on  the  ear  :  it  stirs  the  blood  like  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet."  Was  he  wrong  in  his  reference  (the  context  seems  to  indicate 
this),  or  was  he  thinking  of  that  passage  in  Horace's  "Ode  to  Melpomene," 
"That  I  am  pointed  out  by  the  fingers  of  passers-by  [Quod  monstror  digito 

Erietereuntium]  as  the  stringer  of  the  Roman  lyre  is  entirely  thy  gift :  that  I 
reathe  and  give  pleasure,  ifl  do  give  pleasure,  is  thine"? — a  sentiment  which 
Thomas  Moore  has  paraphrased  : 

Have  ihnibbed  Bt  our  lay,  'til  Ihy  glory  alone  ; 
1  viBA  but  KB  the  wind  paasing  h«eale»lv  over. 
Add  all  ihc  wild  sweelneu  I  willed  was  ihy  own. 

Ve»r  Harp  r/my  Cntnlry. 
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Diner-out  of  the  hlgbeBt  lustre.      This  epi grammatical  devcription 

(frequently  misquoted  "  of  the  first  water"),  which  has  been  turned  against 
Sydney  Smith  himself,  was  applied  by  the  witty  divine  lo  George  Canning, 
who  was  at  the  time  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs.  "  Pruvidence  has 
made  him  a  light,  jesting,  paragraph -writing  man,  and  that  he  will  remain  to 
his  dying  day.  When  he  is  jocular  he  is  strong  ;  when  he  is  serious  he  is  like 
Samson  in  a  wig, — any  ordijiary  person  is  a  match  fur  him.  Call  him  a  legis- 
lator, a  reasoner,  and  the  conductor  of  the  affairs  of  a  great  nation,  and  it 
seems  to  me  as  absurd  as  if  a  butterfly  were  to  teach  bees  to  make  honey. 
That  he  is  an  extraordinary  writer  of  smalt  poetry  and  a  diner-out  of  the 
highest  lustre,  I  do  most  readily  admit,  Dut  you  may  as  well  feed  me  with 
decayed  potatoes  as  console  me  for  the  miseries  of  Ireland  by  the  resources 
of  his  itnse  and  his  discretion.  It  is  only  the  public  situation  which  this  gen- 
tleman holds  which  entitles  me  or  induces  me  to  say  so  much  about  him. 
He  is  a  fly  in  amber ;  nobody  cares  about  the  fly,  the  only  question  is.  How 
the  devil  did  it  get  there  7" — Sydney  Smith  :  Peter  Flymtey's  Letters. 

1  have  never  forgOIlen  what  happened  when  Sydney  Smith— who,  as  everybody  knows, 
was  an  eiceedingly  sensible  man,  and  a  gentlemaa,  every  inch  or  him — venuued  !□  prench  a 
sermon  on  Ihe  ■' Duties  of  Royahy."  The  puai-Z/'Wi', '■  so  savage  and  lartarly,"  came  down 
upon  him  in  the  mosl  contemptuous  style,  as  "  a  joker  of  jokes,"  a  "  diner-out  of  the  first 

of  his  position  and  genius,  or  to  any  decent  persoQ  even.— O.  W  HoLMBS  \  AutBcrat  af  lit 
Brtal^asl-Table. 


Dinner-bell.  A  sobriquet  which  his  fellow-parliamentarians  bestowed  on 
Burke,  whose  eloquence  on  great  occasions  was  hardly  more  extraordinary 
than  his  indefatigable  energy  and  interest  in  all  matters  before  the  House.  In 
the  days  when  he  wearied  everybody  with  details,  and,  as  Goldsmith  happily 

Too  deep  for  his  hearers,  slill  went  on  refining. 

And  thought  of  convincing  while  they  thought  of  dinins,— 

a  large  number  of  the  members  actually  did  betake  themselves  to  that  occu- 
pation, which  circumstance  earned  for  the  great  orator  the  title  of  "The 
Dinner-Bell."  A  member,  who  was  just  going  into  the  House  on  one  of 
these  occasions,  meeting  Selwyn  and  some  others  coming  out,  inquired,  ",Is 
the  House  up  V     "  No,    replied  Selwyn  ;  "  but  Burke  is." 

Dirty  linen.  In  a  furious  speech  made  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
during  the  crisis  which  followed  the  disasters  of  1814,  Napoleon  said,  "  If  yott 
have  complaints  to  make,  take  another  occasion,  when,  with  my  counsellors 
and  myself,  we  may  discuss  your  grievances  and  see  if  they  have  any  founda- 
tion. But  this  explanation  must  be  in  private  ;  for  dirty  linen  should  be 
washed  at  home,  not  in  public"  ("  car  c'est  en  lamille,  ce  n'est  pas  en  public, 
qu'on  lave  son  linge  sale").  These  very  words,  however,  had  been  addressed 
by  Voltaire  to  the  Encyclopedists.  An  equally  famous  use  of  the  term 
"dirty  linen."  though  with  another  application,  occurred  in  a  letter  (1751) 
from  Voltaire  to  General  Manstein,  who  had  asked  him  to  revise  some  papers 
he  had  written  on  Russia:  "The  king  [Frederick]  has  sent  me  some  of  his 


dirty  linen  to  wash  ;  I  will  wash  yours  another  time"  {"  Voili  le  rol  Qui 
m'envoit  son  linge  ^  blanchir  ;  je  blanchirais  le  v6tre  une  autre  fois").  The 
reference  was  to  some  poem&  which  Frederick  had  submitted  to  Voltaire  for 


Ttttcal  emendation.  Frederick  used  to  excuse  all  his  own  mistakes  of  gram- 
mar and  rhetoric  by  saying,  "We  must  leave  him  the  pleasure  of  finding 
some  fault."  But  he  was  not  magnanimous  enough  to  forgive  the  criwl  phrase 
of  Voltaire,  Its  repetition  at  court  was  one  of  the  main  causes  which  threw 
the  French  philosopher  into  disfavor.    Napoleon's  phrase  is  identical  in  spirit 
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with  the  Engliih  proverb  "  It's  an  ill  bird  that  fouls  its  own  nest,"  a  proverb 

thit  was  old  eveu  in  the  time  of  old  John  Skelton  : 

Old  proverbe  uya, 

That  byrd  yi  not  honest 

Th»l  fylnh  his  owne  nest. 

Peimt  atainil  Garntiki. 

Discord,  a  harmony  not  understood.  This  definition  occurs  in  Pope'a 
"EsBa.y  on  Man,"  and  embodies  a  very  familiar  thought.  In  one  form  or 
another  it  may  be  found  in  all  literature,  ancient  as  well  as  modern.  Here 
are  a  few  illustrative  examples  : 

Quid  velil  el  pcusil  renim  Concordia  discori. 
(What  tb«  discardaui  harmoDy  of  circumslauceg  would  and  could  efF«ct.) 

HoRACa :  Efulit  /.,  xu.  ig. 

Tbe  world  is  kept  iu  order  by  discord,  and  every  pan  of  it  is  a  more  panicular  composed 
jai.  And  in  all  tliese  il  makes  greatly  for  the  Master's  glory  ihai  such  an  adinirable  baxinony 
should  be  produced  out  of  such  an  inftniie  discord  — Fbltham  :  Etiolvtx, 

And  curses  are  a  kind  of  prayers. 

Butlbr:  Hmlibrat. 
Wisely  she  knew  the  harmony  of  things, 
As  well  as  that  of  sounds,  from  discord  springs. 

DE^H^« :  Canftr',  Hill. 
Tilt  janing  interests  of  themselves  c«ale 
Th-  according  music  of  a  well-mixed  stale. 
Such  is  tbe  world's  great  harmony  that  springs 
From  ordei,  union,  full  conseni  of  things. 

Pope  :  Enay  m  Man,  Ep.  iii.,  1.  493. 
Il  is  from  contraries  thai  tbe  harmony  of  the  world  resuJls.— Saihi-Pihrhh  ;  Efudis  dt  la 
Namrt. 

You  had  that  aetinn  and  counteraction  which,  in  the  natural  and  the  political  ivorld,  from 
BUHKE  :   Rifitclionl  art  tkt  Frinclt  Rriialution. 

Apropos  of  the  quotation  from  Burke,  Henry  H.  Breen,  in  his  "  Modern 
English  Literature,"  says,  "  This  remarkable  thought  Alison,  the  historian, 
has  turned  to  good  account;  it  occurs  so  often  In  his  disquisitions  that  he 
seems  to  have  made  it  the  staple  of  all  wisdom  and  the  basis  of  every  truth," 
He  might  have  said  substantially  the  same  of  Carlyle. 

Discretion  Is  the  better  part  of  valor.  This  proverbial  phrase  is 
merely  a  misquotation  of  FalstafTs  phrase,  "  The  belter  part  of  valor  is  dis- 
cretion" {Henry  IV.,  Fart  /,  Act  iv.,  Sc  2).  The  first  edition  of  this  play  was 
published  in  1598.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  ''A  King  and  No  King"  (1611), 
Act  iv.,  Sc  3,  have,  "  It  showed  discretion,  the  best  part  of  valor."  But  they 
were  arrant  plagiarists  and  frequently  stole  from  Shakespeare.  The  conclu- 
sion of  Bacon's  essay  on  "  Boldness"  may  be  taken  in  illustration  of  the  senti- 
"""  '  ■  *'s  better  form  :  "Boldness  is  ever  blind,  for  it  secth  not  dangers  and 
ences  ;  therefore  it  is  ill  in  counsel,  good  in  execution,"  etc  In  its 
more  questionable  form  take  the  familiar  quatrain, — 

He  thai  lights  and  runs  away 

May  turn  and  light  another  day  ; 

But  he  that  rs  in  battle  tiain 

WiU  never  rise  to  fight  again. 
A  curious  story  anent  the  above  quotation  is  told  in  Collet's  "  Relics  of 
Literature"  (1820) ;  "These  lines  are  almost  universally  supposed  to  form  a 
part  of  'Hudibras;'  and  so  conlident  have  even  scholars  been  on  the  sub- 
ject that  in  1784  a  wager  was  made  at  Booile'a  of  twenty  to  one  that  they 
were  to  be  found  in  that  inimitable  poem.    Dodsley  was  referred  to  as  the 
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arbitrator,  when  he  ridiculed  the  idea  of  consulting  him  on  the  subject,  say- 
ing. '  Every  fool  knows  they  are  in  "  liudibras.'"  George  Selwyn,  who  was 
present,  said  to  Dodsley,  '  Pray,  air,  will  you  be  good  enough,  then,  to  inform 
an  old  fool,  who  is  at  the  same  time  your  wise  worship's  very  humble  servant, 
in  what  canto  they  ate  to  be  foui^d  ?'  Dodsley  took  down  the  volume,  but 
he  could  not  find  the  passage  ;  the  next  day  came,  with  no  better  success ; 
and  the  sage  bibliopole  was  obliged  to  confess '  that  a  man  might  be  ignorant 
of  the  author  of  this  well-known  couplet  without  being  absolutely  a  fool  1'" 
Indeed,  the  nearest  approach  to  the  couplet  in  "Hudibras"  is  in  Book  iii,, 
Canto  3  : 

For  thow!  thai  fly  may  fighl  aeain. 

Which  he  can  never  do  thai's  sUiii. 

The  sense,  of  course,  is  emlwdied  here.  But  then  the  sense  is  not  Butler's 
alone,  but  is  shared  by  a  long  series  of  predecessors,  dating  all  the  way  back 
to  the  Greek,  'k^p  h  ^cvyijv  xal  nuXiv  /iaxgaerai  ("  He  who  flees  will  fight 
again"),  which  is  ascribed  to  Menander.  In  its  Latin  form,  "Qui  fugiebat, 
rursits  prceliabitur,"  it  is  quoted  by  Tertullian  in  his  book  on  "  Persecution" 
(ch.  X.),  which  contains  an  answer  in  the  negative  to  the  question  of  his  friend 
Fabius,  "  Is  it  right  to  avoid  persecution  by  flight  or  bribery  ?"  A  paraphrase 
of  this  imputed  saying  of  Menander's  is  found  in  Archilochus,  Fragment  6, 
quoted  by  Plutarch  in  "  Customs  of  the  Laced xmonians."  It  has  been  thus 
translated  ; 

I^I  who  will  boasl  Iheir  courage  in  ihe  field, 
I  find  bul  liilie  safety  from  my  shield. 
Nature's,  not  honor's,  law  we  must  obey  : 


rhis  madi 
i  beittr  h 

5i 

t  my  useless  shield  away, 
■''c™ld"or''"™mfh"''™Y. 
n"lherlifc"|Xi 

her  the 

idea  c( 

instantly  reappears  in 

literature,— vii. ! 

Thai  33 
Maie  ai 

^in  fighl 
Ebabi 

HITS  :  Afilhigmi,  1541  (tr 

inslatedbyUdaU). 

(Often  he  who  remains  Is  the  cause  of  hii  own  undoing.  He  who  flies  ai  ihe  right  tinie  can 
Ggtai  agaiD.)  Jbah  Fasskrat;  Salyre  iOniff/t  {133^). 

Qui  fuit  pent  revenir  au-isi ; 

(He  who  flies  can  also  return ;  tiut  !l  it  not  so  with  bin  who  dies.) 

ScAFtHOB  (1610-1660J. 

Ray,  in  his  "History  of  the  Rebellion"  (1752),  and  Goldsmith,  in  "The  Art 
of  Poetry  on  a  New  Plan"  (1761),  qiiote  the  quatrain,  the  first  as  it  is  given 
above,  the  second  in  the  slightly  dinerent  form, — 

For  he  who  fighi»  and  runs  away 
May  live  10  fighl  another  day ; 
But  he  who  is  in  battle  slain 
Can  never  rise  and  (i][ht  again. 

But  the  authorship  is  unknown. 

DlBtctDce  lends  encbantment  to  the  vie^r.  This  familiar  expres^on 
occurs  at  the  opening  of  Campbell's  "  Pleasures  of  Hope  :" 

Why  to  yon  mountain  turns  the  musing  eye. 
Whose  sunbrighi  summit  mingles  with  (he  »ky( 
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It  was  Byron  who  first  asked  whether  the  origin  of  thia  couplet  was  not  to  be 
found  in  Dyer's  "  Grongar  Hill :" 

A>  yon  ■ummits,  soft  «ni]  fair. 
Clad  in  colon  of  the  aLr, 
Which,  to  those  who  journey  near, 
Barren,  brown,  and  rough  appear. 

But^  indeed,  the  idea  may  be  traced  through  a  succession  of  poets  all  the  way 
back  to  Diogenes  Laertius  :  "The  tnountains,  too,  at  a  distance  appear  airy 
masses  and  smooth,  but  wlien  beheld  close  they  are  rough"  (Pyrrha).  Here 
arc  a  few  of  the  intermediate  links : 

As  distant  prospects  please  li»,  but  whtn  near 
W*  find  but  desert  rocks  and  fleeiing  air. 

Garth  :  Tkt  DiipfitsaCaTy,  CaaXo  iii. 

We're  charmed  with  disianl  views  of  happiness. 
But  near  approaches  malce  ihe  prospect  less. 

Valdbn  :  AgBiHit  Enjaymtnl. 

Love  is  like  a  landscape,  which  dolh  stand 
Smooth  at  a  distance,  rough  at  hand. 

Robert  Hbggh:  On  Levi. 

10  the  tiew : 
_  _  ■,.'.=  moualaip-top 

OiwAY ;  ViHice  trturved. 

There  is  also  a  passage  in  Collins's  "Ode  to  the  Passions"  which  ascribes  to 

sound  the  effect  attributed  by  Campbell  to  sight : 

Pale  Melancholy  sat  apart, 

And  from  her  wild  sequestered  seat. 

In  notes  by  distance  made  more  sweet, 

Poured  through  the  mellow  horn  her  pensive  sout. 

Divide  et  impera  (L., "  Divide  and  rule," — 1>.,  create  dissensions  among 

¥)ur  subjects,  set  one  against  the  other,  and  you  assure  yourself  the  sovereignty). 
his  was  the  motto  of  Louis  XI. 

Wben  it  was  demanded  by  the  lords  and  commons  what  might  be  a  principal  motive  for 
them  to  have  good  success  in  Parliament,  it  was  answered,  "  Eritis  insuperabiles,  si  fueritis 

ol>e^iumconML™r"a\"nt"[''Y™irilTbi!ii^u^™b"&™ou''iTi^ 

■■■■"■■         '  Tile,  for  Ihe  very  root  and  essence  of  goveramcnt  lies  in  the  consent 


Unite  and  lead,  is  watchword  of  the  wise. 

Goethb:  StTiickjuirllkk. 

Divine  right  of  kings,  specifically,  the  doctrine  of  the  Stuarts  and  their 
legal  or  clerical  advisers,  that  the  king  was  such  by  special  dispensation  of 
Providence,  and  that  treason  or  disloyalty  was  cotisequently  an  offence  not 
only  against  him  but  against  God  Almighty.  This,  of  course,  is  merely  a 
■urvival  of  the  primeval  superstition  that  kings  were  gods.  The  principle 
as  enunciated  by  the  Stuarts  was  never  generally  acknowledged  by  English- 
men. James  I.  found  it  a  useful  argument  to  supplement  a  notorious  defect 
of  hereditary  title,  which  he  was  unwilling  to  strengthen  by  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  he  owed  his  throne  to  election  \y^  the  nation.  He  found  the  Tory 
or  conservative  element  eager  to  endorse  him  in  his  most  extravagant  claims. 
Indeed,  the  Tudors  had  already  found  the  loyalty  of  this  class  quite  willing 
to  tolerate  the  fiction  that  they  were  the  Lord's  anointed.  But  there  had 
alwayi  been  a  robust  undercurrent  of  feeling,  in  the  middle  classes  capecially. 
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which  resisted  the  encroachments  of  royally  and  upheld  the  right  of  revolu- 
tion in  extreme  cases.  The  Plantagenets  had  never  gone  so  far  as  the  Tudari, 
and  the  Tudors  had  never  gone  so  far  as  the  Stuatls,  The  extreme  doctrine 
of  divine  right  which  Shakespeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Richard  11.  ia  aa 
anachronism  : 

Not  all  ih«  water*  in  the  wide  roiiEh  les 

Can  wash  the  balm  fiom  aa  anainted  kins: 

The  breath  of  worldly  men  cannot  iIc[k>m 

The  deputy  ilecKd  hy  the  Lord. 

These  words  belong  not  to  the  fourteenth  century,  but  in  genn,  perhaps,  to 
the  closing  years  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth. 
It  is  noticeabie  also  that  it  is  the  mere  fact  of  kingship,  and  not  hereditary 
right,  which  is  insisted  upon.  So,  in  "  Hamlet,"  the  usurper  and  murderer, 
Claudius,  holds  himself  secure,  for  that 

Thert'i  such  dirinity  doth  bedn  a  kin[. 
That  treason  can  but  peep  to  tAai  it  would. 

Act  iv..  So.  s. 

Shakespeare,  writing  in  these  instances  as  a  politician  rather  than  as  a  poet, 
could  not  identify  divine  right  with  hereditary  title,  in  which  both  Elizat>eth 
and  James  I.  were  lacking.  The  revolutions  against  Charles  1.  and  James  IL 
were  the  practical  answer  to  their  claims,  and  with  the  6nal  expulsion  of  the 
Stuarts,  and  the  estabhshmerit  of  a  Whig  king  in  William  ILL,  the  doctrine 
died  a  natural  death.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  we  find  it  turned  into 
ridicule  by  Pope  in  the  well-known  line,  which  sums  up  all  its  absurdity  with 
rare  epigrammatic  force, — 

The  right  divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong. 

Danciad,  Book  iv.,  I.  iS8. 
The  beginnings  of  ih 
kings''  of  Homtr,  and 

BDCestor-wotship.  Moaern  antnropology  nai  maae  it  quite  clear  to  us  tnat  au  over  IM 
world,  whatewt  great  gods  may  be  worshipped  a»  well,  ihe  smaller  gods  of  every  tribe  and 
ereiy  fiunily  are  its  own  dead  ancesiors.  But  while  each  family  sacnfices  lo  its  paniculat 
predecesson, — Ihe  house-faihet  offering  up  gifts  on  behalf  of  vhe  household  to  his  own  father 
and  remoter  Droeenitots.~ihe  iribe  as  a  whole  sacrifices  to  the  ghosis  of  its  deceased  kings ; 

3al  wOTlhip.         .  1  he  ttelief  in  the  quasi-divine  nature  eX  kings 

.__,_..    .,.    _.  .  Christianiied  and  tranaformed.  but  nol  destroyed.    The  King  of 

Obbo.who  calls  his  people  together  in  times  of  drought,  and  demands  goats  and  com  of  them 
if  they  want  him  to  mend  the  weather, — "  No  goals,  no  rain :  that's  our  compact,"'  layi  hit 
majesty  .—the  King  of  Obbo  has  his  final  counleipart  in  the  Sluan  belief  thai  bad  sesions 

i'he  saci«d  person  of  the  sovereign  remain* 
,  .  1  if  Ihe  Ejgyptians  and  Peruvians  held  tbeir 
Pharaohs  or  iheir  Incas  to  be  incamale  deities,  ii  was  in  the  age  of  Voltaire  himself  ihu 
"tossuet  dared  disthicily  lo  say,  "  Kings  are  Eods,  and  share  in  ■  degree  the  divine  inde- 
endence."  These  are  not  mere  scrap*  and  tags  of  courtly  adulaiic  '  ' 
"oolts  ai  th( 


the  god  was  in  reality  the  dead  kiDK. — Gum  Au.»i,  ii 


[Ci'uaKy  survivals  of  thought  and  feeling  from  the  days  when  the  king  was  ia 


Doctors  dlaagree.    Pope's  lines  are  well  knc 


In  the  first  line  Pope  is  simply  versifying  a  common  proverb.  Culhbert  Bede 
writes  to  //oUt  and  Queriet  (March  lo,  1883).  "  In  a  manuscript  on  a  theologi- 
cal subject,  apparently  written  about  a  century  ago,  I  came  upon  another  vei- 
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sion  of  this  proverbial  saying.    The  writer  was  treating  of  the  various  views 
of  commentators  on  a  certain  subject,  and  then  says,  '  This  is  a  case 

When  Doclon  diMgree 
Then  BK  DJKipIo  free.' 

Perhaps  this  variation  may  be  worth  noting." 

Dog.  Give  «  dog  an  111  name  and  hang  bim.  This  seems  to  be  a 
more  modern  version  of  the  proverb  given  by  Ray  in  the  form,  "  He  that 
would  hang  his  dog  gives  out  nrst  that  he  is  mad,"  and  explained  thus ;  "  He 
that  is  about  to  do  anything  disingenuous,  unworthy,  and  of  evil  fame  first 
bethinks  him  of  some  plausible  pretence."  The  Spanish  proverb  corresponds 
exactly  with  Ray's,  *'  Quien  a  su  perro  quiere  matar  rabia  le  ha  de  levantar ;" 
and  so  does  the  Italian  "  Qui  vuoi  ammazar  il  suo  cane,  basta  che  dica  ch'  h 
arrabbiato,"  and  the  French  "Qui  veut  noyer  son  chien,  I'accuse  de  la  rage." 
The  German  "  Wenn  man  den  Hund  schlagen  will,  lindet  man  bald  ein 
Stecken"  has  its  exact  equivalent  in  that  other  English  proverb,  "It  is  easy 
to  find  a  stick  if  you  want  to  beat  a  dog."  But  the  saying  which  heads  this 
article  has  modified  its  meaning  into  "  As  welt  hang  a  dog  as  give  him  a  bad 
name,"  and,  indeed,  is  not  unknown  in  that  verbal  dress.  The  same  sentiment 
reappears  in  the  English  "  He  that  hath  an  ill  name  is  half  hanged,"  and  the 
more  daring  French  "  Rumor  hangs  the  man"  ("  Le  bruit  pend  I'homme"). 

Dog,  The  under.  The  phrase  "The  under  doe  in  the  tight"  seems  to 
be  a  modern  one,  and  may  have  been  derived  from  tbe  once  well-known  song 
by  David  Barker,  which  ran  as  follows  : 

The  Under  Dog  in  the  Fight. 

I  know  that  the  world,  that  the  great  big  world, 
H«^'diff«™t^=  ftomVe'lalE^'lell, 


if  diey  say  I  am  wrtme  or  am  right,— 
For  the  under  dog  in  the  figbt. 
I  know  that  (he  world,  that  the  great  big 


But  for  me,  I  shall  never  pause  to  ask 

Which  dog  may  be  in  the  right, 
For  my  heait  will  beat,  while  it  beats  at  all. 

For  the  under  dog  in  Che  light. 

Perchauce  what  I've  laid  I  bad  better  not  said. 

Or  'iwere  beUir  I'd  said  it  incoj. ; 
But  with  bean  and  with  glass  filled  chotik  to  the  brim. 

Here  is  luck  to  the  under  dog  I 

The  song,  it  will  be  seen,  though  excellent  in  sentiment,  is  hardly  what  one 
would  call  a  poetical  gem.  Vet  it  is  worth  saving  as  a  curiosity  and  as  the 
presumable  original  of  a  common  phrase.  Of  course  the  song  might  have 
been  written  to  fit  the  phrase.  An  edition  of  Mr.  Barker's  poems  was  pub- 
lished in  1876  by  Samuel  S.  Smith  &  Son,  of  Bangor,  Maine. 

Doloe  tmx  nieate.  This  phrase,  frequent  enough  in  English  literature, 
does  not  seem  to  occur  in  any  Italian  author  of  note.  Howells  says  that  he 
found  it  current  among  Neapolitan  lauaroni,  but  it  is  not  included  in  any  c<^- 
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lection  of  Italian  proverbial  sayings.  There  are  several  Latin  cspreMioni 
from  which  it  may  be  a  more  or  less  remote  descendant     Thus  : 

lUud  jucuDdum  Dil  agcre  ("  That  pleaBanl  conditioQ  of  doini  Dothing").— PLimr'i  LfttUrt, 
bu'lce  esi  desifwre  in  loco  ("  Ii  is  agreeable  to  icvel  on  a  fit  occaiion").— HoiACB ;  Odtt. 

A  writer  in  the  English  Notes  and  Qumes  (fifth  series,  vol.  x.  p.  448)  suggests 
that  the  phrase  is  an  incorrect  form  for  "II  dolce  non  far  niente," — or,  "The 
amiable  man  does  nothing," — which,  though  not  convincing,  is  possible.  The 
proverbial  literature  of  every  country  is  full  of  sayings  in  which  amiability  is 
rightly  classed  among  the  vices. 

Dollar  and  Dollar-mark.  Dollar,  the  word  and  the  thing,  was  officially 
adopted  into  the  coinage  of  the  United  Stales  by  the  resolution  of  Congress 
passed  on  July  6,  1785,  which  provided  that  the  monev  onit  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  a  dollar.  But  Uncle  Sam  may  coin  the  thing,  he  did  not  coin 
the  name.  It  is  not  a  distinctive  American  word.  One  may  find  it  duly 
entered  in  Bailey's  Dictionary  of  1745.  Nay,  it  may  be  traced  farther  back 
than  Bailey's  time.  Shakespeare  uses  it  repeatedly.  In  "Macbeth,"  for 
example,  are  these  lines  : 

Nor  would  we  deien  him  burial  of  bi9  rneo 
Till  he  disbursed,  al  St.  Coloie'j  Inch. 
Teti  thousand  dollars  to  our  general  use. 

In  Shakespeare's  time  there  was  no  English  coin  known  as  a  dollar. 
Numismatists  are  aware  that  an  English  dollar  was  struck  off  for  the  first  and 
the  last  time  in  1804.  It  is  known  as  the  Bank  of  England  dollar.  Where, 
then,  did  Shakes|>eare  find  the  word  dollar  ?  It  is  merely  a  corruption  of  the 
German  thaUr,  That,  in  its  turn,  originally  meant  something  belonging  to  or 
coming  from  a  vale  or  valley, — the  first  thalers  having  been  coined  about  i486 
in  the  Bohemian  valley  of  joachimsthal.  They  corresponded  quite  closely 
to  the  modern  American  dollar.  Under  Charles  V.,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
King  of  Spain,  and  Lord  of  Spanish  America,  the  German  thalei  became  the 
coin  of  the  world. 

The  origin  of  the  dollar-mark  is  not  quite  so  easy  of  solution.  Indeed,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  it  has  yet  been  satisfactorily  solved.  Many  explanations 
have  been  offered.  All  are  plausible,  none  are  convincing.  The  most  usual 
one  claims  that  the  mark  comes  from  the  letters  U.  S.,  which  used  to  be  pre- 
fixed to  the  Federal  currency,  and  which  afterwards  in  the  hurry  of  writing 
were  run  into  each  other.  Another  explanation  makes  it  a  corrupted  form 
of  the  notation  J,  denoting  a  piece  of  eight  reals,  or,  as  the  dollar  was  formerly 
called,  a  piece  of  eight.  A  more  learned  and  ingenious  explanation  traces  the 
dollar-mark  all  the  way  back  to  primeval  antiquity.  From  prehistoric  times 
pillars  have  been  used  to  signify  strength  and  sovereignty.  In  ancient  Tyre 
they  were  reverenced  as  sacred  symbols.  Tyrian  coins  bore  two  pillars  as 
supporters  of  the  general  device.  When  Meleanthus,  the  Tyrian  explorer, 
founded  the  city  known  in  modern  times  as  Cadii,  he  planted  there  the  Tyrian 
symbols  of  sovereignty,  and  built  over  them  a  temple  to  Hercules.  In  due 
course  as  Cadii  gained  power  and  wealth  the  pillars  ai  Hercules  became  her 
metropolitan  emblem,  and  the  name  acquired  further  fame  from  being  given  to 
the  two  mountains  that  stand  at  the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean. 

When  Charles  V  was  crowned  Emperor  of  Germany  He  incorporated  the 
Imperial  and  Spanish  arms,  the  pillars  of  Hercules  being  made  supporter*  of 
the  device.  The  standard  piastre  coined  in  the  Imperial  mint  at  Seville  gained 
the  name  of  "  colonnato,"  or  "  pillar  piece,"  from  the  pillars  prominent  in  its 
device,  which  were  entwined  with  a  scroll.  The  representation  of  the  pillin 
80  entwined  grew  in  time  to  be  the  accepted  symbol  of  the  coin.    Thui  tli« 
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dollir-mark  is  a  resuiicitation  of  an  old  Spanish  symbol,  and  that  in  its 
turn  was  the  revival  of  an  older  custom.  For  though  the  Tyrians  were  not 
the  first  to  coin  money,  they  were  foremost  iu  giving  it  general  circulation  ; 
their  coinage  was  the  currency  of  the  world,  and  its  device  the  recognized 
money  symbol.  The  pillar  pieces  of  Charles  V  were  (he  legitimate  descend- 
ants of  the  pillar  pieces  of  the  Tyrians.  Another  curious,  though  accidental, 
analogy  between  the  Spanish  and  the  American  dollar  is  suggested  by  the 
name  which  the  former  gave  to  their  com,^piaslre.  Now,  this  means  a  plaster, 
and  the  word  plaster  or  shinplasier  is  a  well-known  slang  term  for  a  paper 
dollar,  used  especially  during  the  Revolutionary  and  civil  wars. 

Dollar  vould  go  further  In  those  days.    When  William  M.  Evarts 
was  Secretary  of  Slate  he  accompanied  Lord  Coleridge  on   an  excursion  to 
Mount  Vernon.     Coleridge  remarked  that  he  had  heard  it  said  that  Washing- 
ton, standing  on  the  lawn,  could  throw  a  dollar  clear  across  the  Potomac.    Mr. 
Evarls  explained  that  a  dollar  would   go  further  in  those  days  than   now. 
Shirley  Brooks,  however,  had  anticipated  Evarts,  in  the  following^ifa  d'esprit: 
It  seems  ibat  ihe  Scots 
Turn  oul  much  better  shots 
Al  long  distance  than  most  nf  the  EngLisIinieD  are : 
Bui  this  we  all  knew 
That  a  Scotchman  could  do,^ 
Make  a  imall  piece  of  melal  go  awfully  far. 

Shirlhy  Brooks  :  Hom«gt  to  tht  Scotch  Rifin,  by  a 
SpiU/ul  Comfililer. 

But  substantially  the  same  jest  was  made  almost  one  hundred  years  before  by 
Foote.  Garrick  and  Foote  were  leaving  the  Bedford  coffee-house  together, 
when  Garrick  dropped  a  guinea.  "Where  can  it  have  gone  ?"  said  Foote, 
after  they  had  hunted  for  it  awhile.  "Gone  to  the  devil,  I  think,"  said  Gar- 
rick, impatiently.  "  Well  said,  David  !"  cried  Foote  ;  "  let  you  alone  for 
making  a  guinea  go  further  than  anybody  else  !"  Foote  was  continually  gird- 
ing at  Garrick  for  his  parsimony, — unjustly,  as  Johnson  insisted.  "  Garrick," 
said  Foole,  "walked  out  with  the  intention  of  doing  a  generous  action,  but, 
turning  the  cortier  of  a  street,  he  met  (he  ghost  of  a  halfpenny,  which 
frightened  him."  When  once  asked  how  he  could  place  Garrick's  bust  on 
his  bureau,  Foote  replied,  "  I  allow  him  to  be  so  near  my  gold  because  he  has 

Don't  Bee  it  In  Stone's  "Life  of  Sir  William  Johnson,"  ii.  337,  it  is 
slated  that  a  distinguished  Mohawk  Indian,  Abraham,  at  the  treaty  at  Fort 
Slanwix,  in  1770,  said  to  Sir  William,  "  You  told  us  that  we  should  pass  our 
time  in  peace,  and  travel  iu  security;  that  trade  should  flourish,  and  goods 
abound,  and  that  they  should  he  sold  to  us  cheap.  This  would  have  endeared 
all  the  English  to  us  ;  but  we  do  net  sec  it."  This  is  apparently  (he  first  use  of 
this  now  familiar  phrase. 

Double  entendre,  a  word  or  phrase  with  a  double  meaning,  one  of  which 
is  indelicate  or  at  least  obscure.  The  expression  has  been  coined  out  of  two 
French  votAa,  doubU,  "double,"  a.nA  entendre,  "to  hear."  Bui  it  is  not  French, 
for  it  is  unknown  in  France,  and  sounds  as  absurd  lo  a  French  ear  as  the  literal 
"double  to  hear"  would  lo  an  English  ear.  The  nearest  Gallic  equivalent 
would  be  un  mot  it  double  entente,  "  a  word  with  a  double  meaning  ;"  but  even 
that  would  not  have  the  ulterior  sense  which  we  have  read  into  the  manu- 
factured phrase.  And  although  the  ex|]ression  has  been  domesticated  in 
Eiigliah,  has  been  used  by  good  writers,  and  may  be  found  in  good  dictionaries, 

1.  :.,  ... i.i....j__.._.  .,,g  cannot  help  hoping  the  common  usage  which 

fentually  yield  to  reason  and  comiiiun  sense. 
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Doubt.    Theodore  PaTker  used  to  say,  "The  crtdt  of  a  fool  is  not  worth 

the  abncga  or  dubito  of  a  man."     The  same  thought  occurs  in  Tennyson  : 
There  lives  more  iniih  in  honesi  donbi, 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creed*. 

Jh  MuHariam,  xcvi.  st.  3. 

Doughfaces.  A  term  of  contempt  applied  by  the  Abo1itioni*ls  to  the 
Northern  Democrats  who  sympathized  with  slavery.  It  was  afterward* 
merged  into  the  more  expressive  term  "  Copperheads."  In  the  "  Memoirs  of 
Thurlow  Weed,"  ii.  427,  it  is  staled  that  this  term  was  originally  applied  to 
that  branch  of  the  l>emocracj;  who  lived  in  the  North  and  yet  api>roved 
of  the  caucus  measure  passed  in  1838  which  required  all  bills  pertaming  to 
the  holding  of  slaves  lo  be  laid  on  the  table  without  debate.  This  measure 
identilied  the  parly  as  it  then  existed  with  the  slave-holding  interest. 

John  Randolph  is  also  quoted  as  having  called  the  "  baser  sort  of  Northern 
demagogues"  doughfaces,  Randolph,  however,  spelled  the  word  d-o-e,  in 
allusion  to  the  timid  animal  that  shrinks  from  seeing  its  own  face  in  the 
water.  {Mimorial  0/ Georgr  Bradhim,  Boston,  1883.) 

DO'vrnilig  Street,  famous  in  London  as  the  street  whereon  stands  the  official 
residence  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  was,  strangely  enough,  named 
after  a  native  American.  George  Downing,  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in 
1624,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1642,  and  soon  after  went  to  England 
and  became  chaplain  to  Okey's  regiment  of  the  Parliamentary  army.  Oliver 
Ciomwell,  taking  a  fancy  to  the  young  man,  made  him  resident  minister  at  the 
Hague,  where  he  ingratiated  himself  with  the  exiled  Stuarts.  After  the 
Restoration,  he  was  made  a  baronet  in  1663,  and  in  1667  Secretary  to  the . 
Treasury,  building  himself  a  fine  house  in  what  Stry)>e  calls  a  "  pretty  open 
place,  having  a  pleasant  prospect  into  Sl  James's  Park,  with  a  Tarras-watlt." 
He  subsequently  built  other  houses  there,  and  thus  made  the  street,  which  is 
only  a  New  York  "block"  in  length.  In  1684  he  died,  and  his  baronetcy 
expired  with  his  grandson  in  1764.  Lee,  Lord  Lichfield,  bought  one  of 
Downing's  houses,  and  forfeited  it  to  the  crown  when  he  fled  from  England 
with  James  II.  in  1688-  George  I.  gave  it  to  the  Hanoverian  minister,  Baron 
Bcithmar.  for  life,  and  on  the  latter's  death  George  II.  offered  it  to  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  who  would  accept  it  only  as  an  official  residence,  to  be  forever 
attached  to  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  As  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  has  usually  been  Prime  Minister  as  well.  Downing  Street  is 
often  figuratively  spoken  of  as  the  English  govertiment.  Thus,  Hitlard  says, 
"  Let  but  a  hand  of  violence  be  laid  upon  an  English  subject,  and  the  great 
British  lion  which  lies  couchant  in  Downing  Street  begins  lo  utter  menacing 
growls  and  shake  his  invisible  locks." 

Dravr.  This  word,  from  its  multiplicity  of  meanings,  has  been  a  boon  to 
the  punster.  Thus,  when  Charles  Mathews  was  asked  what  he  was  going  to 
do  with  his  son,  who  had  been  destined  for  an  architect,  "Why,"  answered 
the  comedian,  "he  is  going  to  draw  houses,  like  his  father."  A  similar  joke, 
credited  to  various  wags,  represents  each  as  asked,  when  informed  thai  some 
one  drew  very  well,  "  Can  he  draw  an  inference  ?"  Below  a  few  more  in 
are  collated  : 

I  could  draw  on  wood  al  a  verv  umder  age.    When  a  mere  child  I  onie  diew  a  u 
The  jnople  of  the  village  ooiiced  me.     I  di 
:  ^ritmut  IVanfi  Lecturt, 

To  A  Rich  Lady. 

I  will  not  ask  if  ihou  canst  loucb 
The  tuneful  ivory  key  : 

Al  quite  luffice  for  me. 
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ril  malw  QO  ciueslion  if  ihy  ikiU 

The  MBcil  comprehendii ; 

EoougS  for  m=,  love  if  thou  tlill 

Cans!  draw— thy  dividMid». 

Punch. 
'■  You  didn-i  know  1  drew!     I  leaml  ai  schoo1.'_'_ 

"  Why.  thai  I  can.  of  course— and  also  corks— 

And  covers— haw  I  haw  1  haw  I     But  what  I  mean. 

Fortification— haw  I  in  Indian  ink, 

That  son  of  Ihing'-and  though  I  draw  il  mild. 

Yel  that- haw  1  haw  1— Ihal  may  be  called  my  farU." 

'■  Oh  fie  I  for  shame  I  where  do  you  think  you'll  go 

For  making  such  a  heap  of  foolish  puns?" 

"  Why,  lo  the  Puiyaub,  I  should  think- haw  t  haw  1 

That  sort  of  job,  you  know,  would  suit  me  best." 

C.  J.  C*vrB«  :  i«  Al/ergai. 

Droit  d«  grenouiUe.  When  the  lord  in  France  had  a  son  and  heir  born, 
the  peasants  were  obliged  to  walch  atl  night  beating  the  ponds,  so  that  the 
ftogs  should  not  disturb  the  biby  ;  this  was  called  dror'l  de  silence  des  grenouUks. 
Dickens  makes  mention  of  it  in  his  "Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  where  the  dying 
peasant-boy  denounces  the  nobles  :  "  You  know,  doctor,  that  it  is  among  the 
rights  of  these  nobles  to  harness  us  common  dogs  to  carls  and  drive  us. 
Vou  know  that  it  is  among  their  rights  to  keep  us  in  their  grounds  all  nighl, 
quieting  the  frogs,  in  order  that  their  noble  sleep  may  not  be  disturbed.  They 
kept  him  out  in  the  unwholesome  mists  at  night,  and  ordered  him  back  into  his 
harness  in  the  day." 

Dncks  and  drakes  is,  in  the  words  of  an  old  author  quoted  by  Brand, 
"  a  kind  of  sport  or  play  with  an  oister-shell  or  stone  thrown  into  the  water, 
and  making  circles  yer  it  sinke."  If  the  stone  emerges  once  it  is  a  duck,  and 
increases  in  the  following  order ; 

t,  I,  A  duck  and  a  drake, 
3  And  a  halfpenny  cake. 

6  Shtherum,  slathenim,  take  her. 
From  this  game  probably  originated  the  phrase  "making  ducks  and  drakes 
with  one's  money," — /.if.,  throwing  it  away  heedlessly.  An  early  instance  of 
the  use  of  the  phrase  may  be  found  in  Strode's  "  Floating  Island,"  Sig.  C.  iv. 
Butler,  in  "  Hudibras"  (Canto  iii.  line  30),  makes  it  one  of  the  important  quali- 
fications of  his  conjurer  to  tell 

What  figured  slalet  are  best  10  make 
On  wat'ry  surface  di'ck  or  drake. 
A  somewhat  similar  game  was  known  among  the  Romans,  and  is  alluded  to 
by  Minucius  Felix  and  other  ancient  writers. 

I  remember  in  Queen  Eliiaheth's  time  a  wealthy  citiien  of  London  left  his  son  a  mighty 
esuie  In  money  who,  imagining  h«  should  never  be  able  10  spend  it,  would  usually  make 
'■  ducks  and  drakes"  in  the  Thames  with  twelve-pences,  as  boys  ate  worn  to  do  with  tile- 
•herds  and  oyiier-ihells.   And  in  the  end  he  grew  to  that  emreme  want  that  he  was  fain  to  beg 

,1647. 

Dads  (feminine,  Dudlne  or  Dudette),  in  American  slang,  a  swell  or 
masher,  the  personification  of  clothes  and  nothing  else.  The  term  probably 
arose  from  the  colloquial  English  duds  or  dudes  (Scotch  duddles),  meaning 
clothes.  Thus,  Thackeray  says,  "  Her  dresses  were  wonderful,  her  bonnets 
marveJIuui.     Few  women  could  boast  such  dudei."    Shakespeare,  in  "  The 
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Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  Act  iii.,  Sc.  5,  speaks  of  a  "bucke  of  dudes,"— f.ft, 
a  bucket -shaped  basket  for  carrying  clothes  to  trash.  A  correspoudeiit  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  humorously  suggeata  a  still  more  ancient  origin  : 
"  In  the  '  Eunuchus'  of  Terence,  Act  iv.,  Sc.  4, 1.  15,  it  is  written, — 

Iiavisusesl 

which  literally  translated  into  English  would  read,  *  He  seemed  a  dude, 
because  he  was  decked  out  in  a  vest  of  many  colors.'"  In  sober  fact,  the 
earliebt  literary  appearance  of  the  word  dud  or  dude  as  applied  to  a  person  is 
ill  Putnam's  Magazine  for  February,  1S76;  "Think  of  her?  I  think  she  is 
dressed  like  a  dud  ;  can't  say  how  she  would  look  in  the  costume  of  the  pres- 
ent century,"  This  would  seem  to  dispose  of  the  claims  put  forward  by  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Hermann  Oelrichs,  of  New  York,  that  one  day  sitting  at  the 
Union  Club  window  he  saw  a  much  overdressed  youth  with  a  mincing  gait 
parading  along  Kiflh  Avenue,  whereupon  one  of  the  clubmen  in  concert  with 
Mr.  Oelrichs  began  humming  an  accompaniment  to  the  step,  thus  i  "  Du  da, 
de,  du-du,  du,  de,  du."  "That's  good  !"  said  Mr.  Oelrichs;  "it  ought  to  be 
called  a  dude."     And  dude  it  has  been  called  ever  since. 

CiHiii!  Enumrralor.—HAve  you  any  chiLdren  f 

Oldyiantman.—yes:  two. 

Cinsut  Enumrrato'.—Som  or  diughiErs  T 

Old  J'latHti'UtH.—Htitha,  confound  'em  1    They're  both  dudes. —WifafB  1^1. 

Dumb  Ox,  or  Sicilian  Oz.  or  Great  Dumb  Sicilian  Ox,  a  nickname 

given  to  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  by  his  companions  in  the  monastery  at  Cologne, 
because  of  his  Pythagorean  taciturnity,  his  sleek  corpulence,  and  his  plodding 
industry.  His  master,  Albertus  Magnus,  not  knowing  himself  what  to  thinl^ 
took  occasion  one  day  before  a  large  assemblage  to  interrogate  hira  on  very 
profound  questions,  to  wliich  the  disciple  replied  with  so  penetrating  a  sagacity 
that  Albert  turned  towards  the  youths  who  surrounded  his  chair,  and  sai4 
"You  call  brother  Thomas  a  'dumb  ox,' but  be  assured  that  one  day  the  noise 
of  his  doctrines  will  be  heard  all  over  the  world." 

l.ttci/ir.  or  a  truth  it  almost  makes  me  laugh 
To  see  men  leaving  ihe  golden  grain. 
To  gather  io  piles  the  pitiful  chaff 
Thai  old  Peter  Lombard  thrashed  with  his  brain. 

On  the  horns  o7  the  Dumb  Ox  of  Coloene. 

LoNtiPELLow:  Goldtm  Ltf^md. 
More  complimentary  titles  which  Ihe  saint  won  in  later  days,  or  posthumously, 
were  Doctor  Angelicus  ("Angelic  Doctor").  Doctor  Mirabilis  {"Wonderful 
Doctor"),  the  Father  of  Moral   Philosophy,  the  Fifth  Doctor  of  the  Church, 
and  the  Second  Augustine, — all  tributes  to  his  learning,  eloquence,  and  logic. 

Dun  is  a  word  now  whose  meaning  is  known  to  every  one  who  understands 
the  English  language.  About  the  beginning  of  the  century  a  constable  in 
England  named  John  Dun  became  celebrated  as  a  lirst-class  collector  of  bad 
accounts.  When  others  would  fait  to  collect  a  bad  debt.  Dun  would  be  sure 
to  get  it  out  of  the  debtor.  It  soon  passed  into  a  current  phrase  that  when  a 
person  owed  money  and  did  not  pay  when  asked,  he  would  have  to  be 
"  Dunned."  Hence  it  soon  became  common  in  such  cases  to  say,  "  You  will 
have  to  Dun  So-and-so  if  you  wish  to  collect  your  money," 

punmow  Flitch.  At  the  church  of  Dunmow,  in  Essex  County,  England, 
a  flitch  of  bacon  used  to  be  given  to  any  married  couple  who  after  a  twelve- 
month of  matrimony  would  come  forward  and  make  oath  that  during  that 
time  they  had  lived  in  perfect  harmony  and  fidelity.  The  origin  of  the  custom 
ia  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.     By  some  it  is  dubiously  referred  to  Robert 
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Fitiwalter,  a  favorite  of  King  John,  who  revived  the  Dunmow  Priory  at  the 
beginning  of  ihe  thirteenth  century  ;  but  it  seems  quite  as  likely  that  the 
good  fathers  themselves,  rejoicing  in  their  celibacy,  instituted  the  custom  as 
a  jest  upon  their  less  fortunate  fellows.  The  earliest  recorded  case  of  the 
awarding  of  the  flitch  is  in  14451  when  Richard  Wright,  of  Badbury,  Norfolk, 
a  laborer,  claimed  and  obtained  it  But  that  there  had  been  earlier  cases  of 
similar  success  is  clearly  evidenced  by  this  couplet  in  Chaucer's  "Wife  of 
Bath  :•* 

The  bacon  was  not  fct  for  tfaem,  I  trow, 
That  some  men  have  in  Essex  at  Dunmow. 

The  custont  seems  to  have  lapsed  and  been  revived  from  time  to  time  at  con- 
siderable intervals  until  1763,  when  the  lord  of  the  manor  discountenanced  it, 
and  removed  what  were  known  as  the  "swearing-stones,"  upon  which  the 
couple  knelt  to  take  the  requisite  oaths.  In  1855,  however,  Harrison  Ains- 
worth,  the  novelist,  himself  the  author  of  a  story  called  "The  Dunmow 
Flitch,"  resolved  to  revive  the  custom,  and  a  couple  of  flitches  were  in  that 
year  given  away  with  much  burlesque  ceremony.  But  the  popular  interest 
could  not  be  reawakened,  and  though  in  1877  and  in  1S80  the  flitch  was  again 
contested  for,  the  contemporary  reports  tells  us  that  "the  attendance  was 
poor  and  the  true  joyous  spirit  was  absent."  The  custom  of  awarding  a  priie 
of  this  sort  for  wedded  faithfulness  is  not  peculiar  to  Dunmow.  For  a  cen- 
tury the  abbots  of  Sl  Meleine,  in  Bretagne,  gave  the  flitch  ;  and  a  like  trophy, 
with  a  gift  of  meal  or  corn,  was  enjoined  to  be  given  by  the  charter  of  the 
manor  of  Whichenouvre,  in  Stafford,  granted  in  the  lime  of  Edward  III. 
The  manors  of  Whichenouvre,  Scirescot,  Redware,  Netlierton,  and  Cowler 
were  held  of  the  earls  of  Lancaster  by  Sir  Philip  de  Somerville  on  conditiun 
that  he  should  maintain  and  sustain  one  bacon  flyke  to  be  given  to  every  man 
or  woman  after  the  day  and  year  of  their  marriage  were  past,  provided  they 
could  subscribe  to  certain  conditions  too  long  to  reprint.  Addison  sets  forth 
the  whole  charter  in  the  Spectator,  No.  607,  October  15.  1714. 

At  Dunmow  the  form  of  the  oath  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  evidently  re- 
cast by  a  comparatively  modern  hand,  is  as  follows : 

That  you  never  mude  any  nuptial  transgression. 


Wished  youneir  unmairied  agaia 
Or  for  a  twelvemonlh  and  a  day 
Repented  not,  in  ihought,  any  wa 
But  CDlinued  Ime  and  in  desire 
As  when  yuu  joined  hands  in  hal> 
If  to  those  conditions,  without  an 
Of  your  own  accord,  you  will  free 
A  gammon  of  bacon  you  shall  rec 


It  is  said  thai  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  year  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign 
the  flitch  was  sent  her  in  recognition  of  her  rightful  claims,  but  was  returned 
on  the  grtjunda  that  it  "  was  not  an  article  in  use  in  her  majesty's  kitchen." — 
Netcsand  Qutries,  seventh  series,  x.  234. 


e  expression  was  used  by  W  Kenrick  in  his  "  Falstaff's  Wed- 
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ding,"  published  in  1766.  It  is  also  to  be  found  in  Burke's  "Thoughts  on 
the  Cause  of  the  Uecent  Discontents,"  published  in  1773 :  "  It  will  not  be 
amiss  to  take  a  view  of  the  effects  of  thb  royal  servitude  and  durance  vile." 
liefore  either  of  these,  however,  Shakespeare,  in  the  "  Second  Part  of  King 
Henry  IV.,"  Act  v.,  Sc.  4,  makes  Pistol  say,  "In  base  durance  and  conta- 
gious prison  ;"  and  in  "  King  John,"  Act  iii.,  Se,  4,  occurs  the  phrase  "  In  the 
vile  prison." 

DnBt.  A  slang  term  for  money,  possibly  because  made  of  gold'diist,  though 
the  term  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  essential  worthlessness  of  what 
philosophers  call  dross.  "  Down  with  the  dust"  is  an  old  equivalent  for  "  Hand 
out  your  money."  Dean  Swift,  so  the  story  runs,  once  preached  a  charity 
sermon  at  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  the  length  of  which  disgusted  many  of  his 
auditors  ;  which  eomin(j  to  his  knowledge,  and  it  falling  to  his  lot  soon  after 
to  preach  another  sermon  of  the  like  kind  in  the  same  place,  he  took  special 
care  to  avoid  falling  into  the  former  error.  Mis  text  on  the  second  occasion 
was,  "  He  that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor  lendeth  unto  the  Lord,  and  that  which 
he  hath  given  will  he  pay  him  again."  The  Dean,  after  repeating  his  text  in 
a  more  than  commonly  emphalica)  tone,  added,  "  Now,  my  beloved  brethren, 
you  hear  the  terms  of  this  loan;  if  you  like  the  security,  down  with  your 
dust," 

Dust  in  the  eyes,  To  throw,  to  bewilder,  to  confuse  with  specious  argu- 
ment. The  metaphor  is  so  obvious  that  it  might  seem  futile  to  trace  it  to  any 
particular  source.  Yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  w<&  first  used  with  ap>ecial 
reference  to  the  common  military  expedient  resorted  to  among  others  by 
Ejiaminondas.  Wishing  to  steal  a  march  upon  the  Lacedxmonians  near 
Tegea  and  seize  the  heights  behind  them,  he  made  sixteen  hundred  of  his 
cavalry  move  on  in  front  and  ride  about  in  such  manner  as  to  raise  a  great 
cloud  of  dust,  which  the  wind  carried  into  the  eyes  of  the  enemy,  under  cover 
whereof  he  executed  a  successful  flank  movement  and  carried  his  point 
(PuLVieNUS :  Stratagems,  it.  3,  14).  The  same  authority  mentions  that  Czsar 
wrested  IJyrrachiuin  from  Pompey  in  a  similar  manner.  And  Plutaicb  credits 
the  stratagem  to  Sertorius. 

Dutcli  courage,  artificial  courage  inspired  by  intoxicating  drink,  the  ad- 
jective Dutch  being  a  play  upon  the  name  "  holtands,"  or  Holland  gin. 

"  Dutch  defence"  is  a  sham  defence,  probably  influenced  by  the  fact  that 
Dutch  courage  is  a  sham  courage. 

I  am  afraid  Mr.  Jones  mainlained  a  kind  of  Dutch  derencc,  and  ircachcrouilir  delinnd 
up  ihe  [arrii^on  wiihoui  duly  wtigKing  his  allcBiancc  to  ihe  fair  Sophia.— Fieuxhc:  Ttm 

Dutch  uncle.  To  talk  like  a,  a  proverbial  phrase,  meaning  to  talk 
severely,  to  reprove  sharply.  The  Dutch  were  held  to  be  unusually  severe 
ill  (heir  military  discipline,  and  an  uncle,  from  the  time  of  the  Roman /ofrinM. 
like  a  stepfather,  has  always  been  held  to  be  a  sorry  substitute  for  a  dead 
father.  Horace,  in  his  third  Ode,  xii.  3,  has  the  phrase  "  dreading  the  castiga- 
lions  of  an  uncle's  tongue"  ("metuentes  patruz  verbera  lingus").  But  there 
■nay  also  be  some  etymological  connection  with  th«  phrase  "  Dutch  cousin,"  a 
humorous  perversion  of  "cousin-germaii." 

_  Dutchman,  I'm  a.  Dutchman  is  here  a  term  of  humorous  self-deprecia- 
lion,  but  the  phiase,  a  familiar  one  in  England,  and  not  unknown  in  America, 
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is  mainly  nsed  to  indicate  an  impossible  contingency.  It  is  thus  explained  bf 
Luke  IhE  miller  to  Maggie  Tulliver  in  "The  Mill  011  the  Floss";  "  Nay,  miss, 
I'n  no  opinion  o'  Dutchmen.  My  old  master,  as  war  a  knowiu'  man,  used  to 
say,  says  he, '  if  e'er  I  sow  my  wheal  wi'out  briniii',  I'm  a  Dutchman,'  says  he  ; 
and  that  war  as  much  as  to  say  as  a  Dutchman  war  a  fool,  or  next  door." 

I  bcriliy  m«  notice  that  I  ihaLl  slrik*  for  wagei.  You  pay  more  to  olhera,  I  find,  ihan  to 
me ;  and  so  1  intend  to  make  some  fresh  conditions  about  YeIlo«plusli.  I  shall  write  no  more 
of  that  geall*man's  remarlo  except  at  the  rate  of  twelve  guineas  a  sheel,  and  with  a  drawing 
iureach  utmnlierLi  which  his  story  appears, — the  drawlnE  two  guineas.  Fray  do  not  be  angty 
at  Ihii  decision  on  my  part :  ii  b  simply  a  bargain,  whlcn  It  is  my  duty  lo  make.  Bad  as  he 
ii,  Mr.  Yellowplnsb  is  the  most  popular  contributor  lo  your  magaiine,  and  ought  to  be  paid 
accordingly;  il  he  does  nol  deserve  more  than  the  monthly  nurse,  or  the  Blue  Friars.  I  am 
■  Duldiman.— Wm.  M.  i  hackbkav  :  Lttttr  te  Jamti  Frattr,  fmprietar  qf  Frater't 


E,  the  fifth  letter  and  second  vowel  in  the  English  alphabet.  In  Phfenician 
the  name  of  the  sign  was  ^^  (doubtfully  explained  as  meaning  "window"),  and 
it  was  used  simply  as  an  aspirate ;  in  Greek  il  was  first  utilized  for  a  vowel 
sound,  originally  as  cither  long  or  short.  Later  the  double  value  was  aban- 
doned, and  t  was  restricted  to  denoting  the  short  sound,  as  in  English  met. 
The  double  value  was  restored  in  Latin,  and  has  been  retained  in  most  modern 
alphabets.  In  English  the  letter  does  duty  for  a  larger  variety  of  sounds 
than  in  any  other  language,  and  is,  moreover,  used  as  an  orthographic  auxiliary 
to  modify  other  sounds  while  its  own  value  is  suppressed, — e.g.,  in  such  words 
as  iilw,  mui<,  etc.,  where  it  governs  the  sound  of  i  and  u,  and  as  manageable, 
where  it  preserves  the  soft  sound  of  the^,  etc  It  is,  consequently,  the  most 
overworked  letter  in  the  alphabet.  Decipherers  of  cryptograms,  for  instance, 
have  discovered  that  when  the  cryptogram  is  a  simple  one,  the  first  step  is  to 
look  upon  the  sign  or  symbol  which  makes  its  appearance  most  frequently  as 
standing  fur  e. 

EpluribUB  unumC  One  from  many"),  the  Latin  mollo  on  American  coins 
and  on  the  obverse  of  the  great  seal  of  the  United  States.  The  motto  was 
originally  proposed  on  August  lo,  1776,  by  the  committee  of  three — Benjamin 
Franklin,  John  Adams,  and  Thomas  Jefferson — who  had  been  appointed  to 
prepare  a  device  (or  the  seal.  But  the  device  itself  being  rejected,  it  was  not 
until  June  20, 1782,  that  the  motto  was  adopted  as  part  of  the  second  and  suc- 
cessful device  submitted  by  Charles  Thomson,  Secretary  of  Congress.  (See 
Seau)  In  1796,  Congress  further  ordained  that  the  legend  should  appear  on 
one  side  of  certain  specified  coins.  Both  on  the  seal  and  on  the  coins  it  is  in- 
scribed upon  a  scroll  issuing  from  an  eagle's  mouth.  The  phrase  "  E  pluribua 
una"  or  "unus"  is  found  in  various  classical  authors.  In  '•  Moretum,"  a 
poem  ascribed  to  Virgil,  the  species  of  pottage  which  forms  at  once  the  title 
and  the  subject  is  described  aa  being  made  of  various  materials  which  the 
peasant  grinds  up  in  a  pestle.    Then,  says  the  poet, — 

It  manui  in  gynim :  paullaiim  singula  vires 
Deperdunt  proprias  ;  color  est  t  f.uribm  Hirfin. 

Horace  aske  (Epistle  ii.  3,  212),  "  Quid  le  exempta  juvat  spinis  de  pluribus 
una?"  Juvenal  has  a  like  locution.  For  nearly  half  a  century  before  our 
Union,  English  magaiines  had  carried  the  motlo  "E  pluribua  unum"  or 
"  una,"  by  way  of  noting  that  the  new  publication  was  the  work  of  many 


hands. 
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E  put  si  muove  jit.,  "  Nevertheless  it  docs  move").  This  famous  phrase, 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Galileo,  is  an  undoubted  fabrication.  The  good  old 
story,  in  its  integrity,  tan,  that  Galileo  was  thrown  into  the  dungeons  of  the 
Inquisition  for  teaching  that  "  the  sun  is  the  centre  of  the  world,  and  im- 
muvable,  and  that  the  earth  moves,  and  also  with  a  diurnal  motion,"  that  he 
was  tortured  and  his  eyes  put  out,  and  that  he  was  forced  to  recant  in  a  hair 
shirt,  but  as  he  rose  from  the  kneeling  posture  in  which  he  had  signed  his 
recantation  he  whisixred  to  a  friend,  '  E  pur  si  muave."  The  facts  in  the 
case  as  now  generally  accepted  are,  that  Galileo  was  held  in  detention  in  the 
palace  of  the  Inquisition  for  doctrines  uttered  in  1632,  that  though  he  justly 
resented  the  curtailment  of  his  liberty  he  was  handsomely  lodged  and  treated 
with  the  utmost  consideration,  that  in  1633  the  council  decided  that  Galileo  be 
absolved  from  all  the  penalties  due  to  his  heresies  provided  he  first  solemnlv 
abjured  them,  that  but  seven  of  the  ten  cardinals  composing  the  council 
signed  this  sentence,  and  that  Galileo  humbly  professed  his  recantation,  where- 
upon Urban  VIII.  exchanged  imprisonment  for  temporary  banishment  near 
Rome,  and  afterwards  to  ^iena.  The  famous  phrase  "  £  pur  si  muove"  was 
never  uttered, — though  it  may  very  well  be  assumed  to  be  a  representation  in 
words  of  what  must  have  been  Galileo's  thoughts  at  the  time.  Its  first  ap. 
pearance  in  print  has  been  traced  to  the  "  X^hrbuch  der  philosophrsehen 
Geschichte,"  published  at  Wiiriburgin  1774:  "Galileo  was  neither  sufficiently 
in  earnest  nor  steadfast  with  his  recantation  ;  for  the  moment  he  rose  up,  when 
his  conscience  told  him  that  he  had  sworn  falsely,  he  cast  his  eyes  on  the  ground, 
stamped  with  his  foot,  and  exclaimed, '  E  pur  si  muove.' " 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  added  that  Catholics  claim,  with  Bergier,  that 
Galileo  was  not  persecuted  as  a  good  astronomer,  but  as  a  bad  theologian  ; 
"il  ne  fut  point  persecute  comme  bon  astronome,  mais  comme  r?iauvais 
th^ologien"  (Dictionnaire  Thiolagique,  1789).  Protestants,  however,  and  others 
who  are  loath  to  lose  such  polemical  capital  as  is  still  afforded  by  the  story, 
claim  that  the  sentence  on  Galileo  included  a  statement  that  his  views  were 
philosophically  false.     Into  the  merits  of  this  controversy  it  would  be  useless 

Eagle  as  an  emblem.  From  ancient  times  the  eagle  as  the  king  of  birds 
has  been  looked  upon  as  the  symbol  of  royal  or  imperial  power.  It  was  tlie 
ensign  of  the  Babylonish,  Persian,  and  Etruscan  kings,  as  well  as  of  the 
Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucides.  It  was  also  adopted  by  tne  Roman  Republic  in 
B.C.  87,  when  a  silver  eagle  poised  on  a  s|>ear,  with  a  thunder-boll  in  its  claws, 
was  placed  on  the  military  standards  borne  at  the  head  of  the  legions.  The 
emperors  retained  the  symbol,  Hadrian  changing  the  metal  firom  silver  to 
gold.  An  eagle  was  always  let  fly  from  the  funeral  pyre  of  an  emperor,  to 
bear  his  soul  up  to  Olympus.  Hence  the  eagle  has  become  especially  associ- 
ated with  imperialism,  and  when  Napoleon  dreamed  of  universal  conquest  he 
revived  the  golden  eagle  of  his  Roman  predecessors  on  his  standard.  Dis- 
continued under  the  Bourbons,  it  was  restored  by  a  decree  of  Louis  Napoleon 
in  1852.  A  two-headed  eagle,  as  a  sign  of  double  empire,  was  first  used  by 
the  Byzantine  Cxsars  to  denote  their  control  both  of  [be  East  and  of  the 
West.  The  double  eagle  of  Russia  came  into  being  with  the  marriage  of 
Ivan  I.  to  a  Greek  ptiiiLCSS  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  that  of  Austria  when 
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the  Emperor  of  Germany  took  the  tttle  of  Roman  Emperor.  Prussia  and 
Poland  also  have  each  an  eagle,  the  one  black,  the  other  white. 

The  American  eagle  is  the  native  bald  eagle,  and  was  lirst  adopted  on  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  (see  Skal)  on  June  20,  1782,  against  the  bitter  op- 
position of  Franklin.  The  lalter  looked  upon  it  as  a  Cesarean  emblem,  and 
wanted  to  know  what  was  the  matter  with  the  wild  turkey,  as  being  more  dis- 
tinctly American  and  a  bird  sui  generis.  Neverihetess,  Die  eagle  was  accepted 
not  only  on  the  seal  but  on  the  ihrst  coin  issued  by  the  United  States  in  1795, 
and  on  a  majority  of  the  subsequent  coins.  He  usually  looks  inebriated  but 
defiant,  often  wears  a  shield  fur  a  chest-protector,  and  sometimes  shakes  in 
his  beak  what  looks  like  a  ring  of  ni>:e  country  sausages.  Franklin  was 
always  fond  of  poking  fun  at  this  ornithological  monstrosity,  as  in  the  following 
extract,  referring  to  the  eagle  borne  on  a  badge  which  had  been  presented  to 
the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati ; 

Others  object  to  Ihe  bald  eagle  as  looking  too  much  like  the  dindon,  or  turkey.  For  my 
pan,  I  wish  the  bald  eagle  had  not  been  chosen  as  the  reprcBenlutive  of  our  country  :  he  is  a 
bird  of  bad  moral  character;  he  does  not  gel  his  Hviog  honestly;  you  may  have  seen  him 
perched  on  some  dead  tree,  where,  too  biy  lo  fi-h  for  himself,  he  watcties  the  labor  of  the 

little  liing-bird  aiiacks  him  boldly.  He  is  therefore  by  no  meaiia  a  proper  emblem  for  ihe 
I  am  on  Ibn 
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Nevertheless,  the  eagle  had  things  all  its  own  way,  and  is  still  rapturously 
hailed  as  the  "  national  bird"  and  "  the  bird  of  freedom"  by  the  school  of  ora- 
tors who  indulge  in  What  is  familiarly  known  as  spread -e^leisfii  or  buncombe. 

In  Christian  iconography  the  eagle  is  the  symbol  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
who  is  often  represented  on  its  back  soaring  up  to  heaven  and  gazing  unbiink- 
ingly  at  the  sun.  We  find  the  eagle  grouped  with  the  ox,  the  symbol  of  St. 
Luke,  the  lion  of  St  Mark,  and  the  angel,  or  human  form,  of  St.  Matthew,  in 
frescos,  illuminations,  carving,  and  sculpture,  from  the  fifth  century  onward, 
St,  Jerome,  in  the  fourth  century,  in  his  commentary  on  the  vision  of  the 
prophet  Eiekiel  (i.  5),  declares  liie  four  winged  creatures  mentioned  by  the 
prophet,  and  also  by  St.  John  in  Revelation  (iv.  7),  to  be  the  symbols  of  (he 
four  evangelists.  Uy  the  seventh  century  their  use  as  Christian  symbols  had 
become' universal  in  East  and  West. 

It  became  the  custom  quite  early  to  represent  the  four  symbols  of  the  evan- 
gelists supporting  the  ambon,  from  which  the  deacon  reads  the  gospels,  the  acts 
of  the  martyrs,  etc.,  and  later  the  pulpit  and  tectum,  which  developed  out  of 
the  ambon.  In  many  cases  the  place  of  honor,  iinmediately  under  the  desk, 
was  given  to  the  eagle,  the  emblem  of  St.  John,  soaring  above  all  others, 
according  to  the  old  Ijitin  verse,— 

Quatuor  hjec  Dominum  signanl  animalia  Christum ; 
Eit  Homo  uascendo,  ViluTusque  sacer  moriendo, 
Et  Leo  surgwdo,  coElos  Aquilaque  peteudo. 

The  outspread  wings  of  the  eagle  naturally  supported  the  reading-desk  : 
thus,  when  the  ledum  look  the  place  of  the  ambon,  there  was  room  for  the 
eagle  only,  and  he  retains  his  place  on  the  lecturns  in  Catholic  and  Anglican 
churches. 

Bacl«,  80  the  Bttuck.  The  eagle  struck  with  the  dart  winged  with  his 
own  fcaihera  is  a  familiar  ligure  in  literature.  ISyr.iii  has  it.  m  "English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  in  the  lines  coniLnemoralive  of  Kirke  White ! 
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So  Ihe  itrucli  easle,  aiTctched  upon  the  plain, 

Viewed  fail  own  feather  on  tlie  falal  dart         ' 
And  winged  ihe  sbafi  thai  quivered  in  his  heart 
Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  far  lo  feel 
Me  nursod  the  pinion  which  impelled  the  steel, 
While  the  sane  plumage  that  had  wacmed  hii  c 


On  Iht  Dtaik  t/  Kirkt  ifkilt. 

L  Lady  singing  3.  Song  of  his  own 


The  eagle's  fate  and  tnii 
Whicli  on  the  shafl  tti 

Espied  a  feather  of  his 
Wherewith  he'd  woal 


Like  a  young  eagle  who  has  lent  his  plume 
To  fled^  the  shaft  by  which  he  meets  his  doi 
See  lEteir  own  feathers  plucked  Co  wiDg  the  da 
Which  rank  comiplion  destiDU  for  their  hear 


^schylus  has  it  thus 


'JJit  Mymidans,  Fragment  H3,  Plumptre's  tnnslariDO. 

Julian  the  Apostate  adopted  as  his  arms  the  figure  of  an  eagle  struck  wilh 
ail  arrow  feathereil  with  his  own  plumes  {prupriis  eonjigimur  aiit). 

Ear,  Id  at  one,  and  out  of  the  other,  a  colloi^uial  saying,  denoting 
inattention,  heedlessness  of  good  advice,  in  which  sense  it  it  most  virulently 
applied  in  the  speech  of  older  people  to  younger  who  have  failed  to  profit  by 
tlieir  admonitions  ;  children  particularly  are  suppn-ed  to  have  a  vacuum  be- 
tween the  ears,  permitting  the  free  passage  of  a  great  deal  of  useful  knonledgc 
and  wise  counsel,  without  creating  the  desired  impression,  in  which  cases  the 
phrase  vents  the  chagrin  of  the  tutor  or  counsellor,  NeverCbelesB,  after  the 
manner  of  proverbs  and  wise  saws,  which  ever  hunt  in  couples  for  their  victim, 
the  couples  being  generaDy  of  opposite,  often  of  flatly  contradictory,  nature, 
even  so  the  feebleness  of  the  retentive  faculty  of  the  very  young  person  is, 
proverbially  speaking,  made  up  for  by  the  acuteness  and  capacity  of  the  re- 
ceptive, as  the  saying  is,  "  Little  pitchers  have  big  ears,"  or  "  Small  pitchers 
have  vryde  eares,"  as  in  Heywood's  "  Proverbs," 

Charles  Larab  sat  neH  lo  same  chattering  woman  at  dinner.  Obserring  that  he  did  not 
Mtend  to  her,  "  You  don't  seem."  said  the  lady."  lobe  ai  all  the  better  for  what  I  have  been 
laying  to  you."  "  No,  ma'am,"  he  answered  ;  "  hut  thil  gentleman  at  the  other  side  of  me 
must,  for  il  all  came  in  at  one  eat  and  went  out  «I  the  rAita.  -~EiKkiridian  b/  WiI. 

Ear,  'Wrone  bow  by  the.  This  forcible  if  inelegant  mol  has  a  venerable 
antiquity.  It  is  in  the  "Proverbs"  of  John  Heywood,  1546,  from  which  we 
can  infer  this  "efTectuall  proverbe"  was  then  long  familiar  to  the  English 
tongue.  Ben  Jonson  uses  il  in  "Every  Man  in  his  Humor,"  Act  ii„  Sc  t, 
"  He  has  the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear,"  in  the  sense  of  "  he  reckons  without  his 
host,"  which  is  the  accepted  and  ordinary  significance  of  the  phrase.  They 
have  the  same  phrase  in  Spain.  When  the  valiant  Don  Quixote  makes  his 
ferocious  charge  into  what  he  believes  to  be  a  mighty  army  with  neighing 
horses  and  blaring  trumpets,  but  which  Sancho  Panza  clearly  enough  per- 
ceives to  be  only  a  flock  of  bleating  sheep,  the  latter  calls  lo  the  knight  in  Ih* 
midst  of  his  furious  onset,— 
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Are  JDU  mad.iirl  there  in  DDiluin.d         ,      .  .       „     .       _ 

DOT  whil-d'ye-calt-themi.  DocitEe  devil  posteu  you?  You  ace  leaping  aver  tne  hedge  before 
you  come  to  the  Mile.     You  are  lakiiijc  Ibe  wrong  sow  by  Ihe  ear. — Part  t.,  Book  iii.,  ch.  iv.. 

While  all  England  was  discussing  the  efibtt  of  King  Henry  VIII.  to  induce 
Clement  VII.  to  ^ant  him  a  divorce  from  his  wife,  Catherine  of  Aragon, 
Thomas  Crinmer,  who  was  then  a  doctor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  suggested 
that  the  question  of  the  legality  of  a  marriajre  with  a  deceased  brother's  wife 
should  be  submitted  to  the  universities  of  Europe,  When  the  king  heard  of 
the  suggestion  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  He  has  got  the  right  sow  by  the 
ear  I"  and  caused  him  to  be  sent  for  and  made  his  emissary  to  the  universities. 

The  Romaits  had  a  provetbial  expression  somewhat  similar  in  form,  which 
occurs  in  Terence  j 

As  ibe  uyine  i»,  I  have  got  a  wolf  by  the  ears. 

Pkor,«h,  Acl  iii.,  Sc.  a. 

Its  meaning,  however,  as  is  apparent,  was  entirely  different,  it  being  a  proverb 
for  a  position  of  extreme  danger  or  difficulty,  like  our  "catching  a  Tartar;" 
accordingly,  as  Suetonius  relates,  it  was  used  by  Tiberius,  who,  from  the  fear 
of  the  dangers  threatening  him  at  all  hands,  affected  to  refuse  the  imperial 
power,  and  when  urged  thereto  would  reply,  "  I  have  got  a  wolf  by  the 

Early  to  bed,  early  to  rtoe.     Proverbial  philoso|>hy  is  full  of  the  benefits 
and  advantages  to  be  derived  from  early  rising.     Oiieof  the  best-known  forms 
which  this  proverbial  wisdom  has  taken  is  the  couplet, — 
Early  to  bed  apd  early  to  rise, 
Makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise. 

Fbahklih;  Pctr  Richard  ioi  iTiS, 

who  may  have  got  it  from  Clarke,  "  Parcemiologia"  (1639). 

The  Muses  love  the  morning,  as  does  the  goddess  Copia,  and  "To  rise 
with  the  lark"  at  "the  breeiy  call  of  incense-breathing  morn,"  "sweet  with 
charm  of  earliest  birds,"  is  coupled  with  all  manner  of  benefits,  material  and 
intellectual  (thus,  "The  early  bird  catches  the  worm") ;  on  the  contrary,  rising 
late  is  followed  by  disadvantages  innumerable, — e.g. : 

Richard  foitj^. 

Or,  according  to  the  saying  of  Archbishop  Whately, — 

Loie  im  hour  in  the  mominE,  and  you  will  he  all  day  bunting  far  it. 

The  "serving-man"  is  not  quite  so  sure  of  all  this  wisdom,  who  declares,- 

Mv  hour  is  eight  o'clock,  though  it  is  an  infallible  rule,  "  Sanai,  sanclificat,  el  dilat,  surge™ 
maue^'  ("  That  he  may  be  healthy,  happy,  and  wiu,  let  him  rise  early ").—/<  Htallk  te  Me 
GinUi  Prt^ttiim  efSmine-Men,  ijgB  (reprinted  in  the  Rnxbu^ght  l.itrary),  p.  iii. 

And  Sancho  Panw  is  quite  sure  the  philosophers  are  wrong  : 
Heaven't  help  is  better  thin  early  ri»ng.— />«■  Quixoti,  Pan  II.,  ch.  xxxiT. 

A  father  exhorting  his  son  to  rise  early  in  the  morning  reminded  him  of  the  old  adage, 

■'■ '- bird  that --' •- ....  .i  ■.--.■- j  ...     ..-    ..t   .... 

bird,"-y. 

Eat»  buroinf.  In  hia  "Vulgar  Errors"  Sir  Thomas  Browne  tells  us, 
"When  our  cheek  burneth  or  ear  tingleth,  we  usually  say  that  somebody  is 
talking  of  us,  which  is  an  ancient  conceit,  and  ranked  among  superstitious 
opmi(»ns  by  Pliny."  He  supposes  it  to  have  proceeded  from  the  notion  of  a 
"signifying  genius  or  universal  Mercury  that  conducted  sounds  to  their  distant 


ie  early  bird  ibat  picks  up  the  worm,"  "Ah,"  replied  the  ion,  "  but  the  worm  geti 
'--'-■-'"      '    -  -eok. 
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subjects,  and  taught  us  to  hear  by  touch."    According  to  an  old  English 
proverb,  whose  secuncl  line  is  slightly  ambiguous,  the  sign  is,— 

Irfft  for  love  and  righl  for  ipiw ; 

Leri  or  right,  good  at  night, 
right  ear,  the  sufferer  to  this  day  is  advisgd  to  pinch  it,  when 

Wiltshir< 


I  wisli  you'll  bile  your  tongue. 
Allusions  to  the  superstition  are  common  in  English  literature 


Tkt  Cau 

'.II 0/ Cfurlin 

Wha 

■  firei, 

Much  Ado  Absut 

NothiKg,  Acl 

Hbrkick:  Hispiridn. 
As  to  the  third  example,  the  excl:imation  uttered  by  Beatrice  after  overhearing 
the  conversation  in  the  bower  between  Hero  and  Ursula,  there  is  a  dispute 
among  (he  authorities,  Schmidt  and  a  few  others  holding  that  uo  allusion  is 
intended  Uj  the  proverbial  saying,  but  that  Beatrice  simply  means,  "  What  fire 
pervades  me  by  what  I  have  heard  1" 

Earth.  Of  the  earth,  earthy  From  St.  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  : 

For  as  In  Adam  all  di*.  ever  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.  (1  0,r.  »v.  la.)  The 
first  man  is  of  the  eanh,  eanhy :  Ihe  second  man  is  the  Lord  fram  heaven.  As  is  the  eaithy, 
luch  are  they  also  that  are  earthy :  and  as  is  the  heavenly,  such  are  they  alu  that  are  heavenly. 

(/*-t"7'^^"ct)*"'"* ""  '"^  "^  '*"  *""''''■ ""  *" '  "'"■ '"" ""  "°^  °^  "^  ''"™'''- 

Alva,  when  asked  by  Charles  V  about  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  occurred 
in  1547,  during  the  battle  of  Miihlberg,  replied,  "  I  had  too  much  to  do  on 
earth  to  trouble  myself  with  the  heavens."  The  phrase  has  come  to  be  used 
adjectively  to  denote  grossness,  or  want  of  refinement,  but  it  is  also  used  in  its 
literal  sense  : 

My  heart  would  hear  h< 
Were  it  earth  in  an  e 

TENNY501 

Earth  a  hell,  Making,  or  Hell  on  earth,  a  life  or  condition  of  extrenie 
Shakespeare  has, — 


'hat  is  wedlock  forced  but  a  hell, 
«  of  diMurd  and  roniiiiuni  ttofeT 

Htnr,  VL,  Par, 
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Cuntd  be  the  man,  the  pooRsi  wretch  ia  ttfc. 
The  crouching  vawai  to  Ihe  lyrant  wife. 
Who  has  no  will  bui  by  her  high  pennluion: 
Who  has  not  sixpence  but  in  her  poueuioD; 
Who  musl  ID  her  bis  dear  friend's  secrets  tell ; 
Who  dreads  a  curtaiD  lecture  worse  than  hell. 

Tkt  Htnfeckid  Htuiand. 

Byron  uses  the  phrase  to  describe  the  joyless  life  of  self-de privation  of  the 

I><ep  in  yoa  cave  Honorius  long  did  dwell. 

In  hope  to  merit  heaven  by  making  earth  a  hell. 

Ckildt  Harold,  Canto  i.,  Stania  nx. 
The  dialogue  between  Faustus  and  Mephistopheles  is  an  early  illustration 


)ell  to  describe  a  condition  rather  than  a  place  : 


MttK.   In  hell. 
Fau-t.  How  comes 
Mtth.  Why.  this  ia 


:t  the  identical  thought : 

Ut  the  damn  d  one  di 

Full  in  light  of  Para 


And  so  has  Mil  to 


,■  Tkt  Firi-Worshipp,r. 


Nor  from  hell 
reps  no  more  than  from  himse 
ange  of  place. 

faraditi  Lost,  Eoolt  i 


The  last  with  reminiscences  of  Sir  Edward  Dyer's  "  My  mind  to  me  a  kiiig- 

A  place  of  vice  is  called  a  hell, — €,g.,  gambling-hell. 

Earth,  He  'WEwts  the,  a  slangy  colloquialism,  applied  to  one  making 
unreasonable  or  impertinent  demands ;  also,  as  an  adjective,  denoting  intense 
greed  or  selfishness. 

To  one  who  moaned  and  tossed  upon  his  berth. 
"  Oh.  Lord,"  the  »ea-slck  paasenget  replied, 
"  I  only  warn  the  earth, 

Tixat  Si/tings. 

At  the  last  even  the  most  arrogant  must  content  themselves  with  the  al- 
lotted  six  feet,  even  though  they  be  not  driven  to  the  extremity  of  craving  it 
as  a  boon,  like  Wolsey,  who. 

Give  him  a  little  earth  fer  charily ! 


Htnry 

Vllt. 

.Ac 

Ill-VI 

™ved  ami 

bition.  hi 

>hr 

Wh. 

:n  that  thii 

ibodydi 

>d< 

:ontain  a 

>pirit 

Aki 

ngdom  for 

imall  a  b 

But 

now,  two  I 

th. 

'.  v>le>t  m 

Ijft 

■on  enouil 

li. 
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And  these  quoutioos  bring  to  mind  the  curious  verbal  anatogy  between  the 

Americanism   and  tite  old  ssying,  still   li>ca1T;^  extant  in  England,  when  an 

unburied  corpse   becomes   offensive,   that   il   is  "  calling   out   loudly  for  the 

earth."     The  phrase  was  evidently  in  Shakespeare's  mind  when  he  wrotc,^ 

Thai  Ihi3  foul  deed  shall  smell  above  the  earth 

Wiih  carrion  men  groaning  far  biuial. 

JuHmi  Caiar.  Act  iii.,  Sc.  1, 

Ease  in  mltiai;.  except  it  be  understood  as  that  ease  and  Row  of  style 
which  is  the  |>erfeclion  of  art,  is  probably  a  pleasant  fiction,  or  Is  a  notion  born 

of  folly  or  affectation. 

Piger  scribendi  ferre  laborem  ; 

(Too  Indolent  to  bear  the  toil  of  writing :  I  mean  of  writing  well ;  1  tay  nothing  aliDia 
qtianlily.) 

■«rof  il.  His  mind  and  hud 
iell:  AddrttfU  Ikt  piat 
;e  anything  worthy  of  being 


:  was^a  ha™ie  imita 

tor  of  Nature,  was  a  most  gentle  eip 

It  he  thoughl,  he  ullered  with  thai 

'eTfrom'him  a*lo 

I  in  his  papos.-HEMiNCB  and  C( 
he  first  folio  Shakespeare,  1613. 

tly  e/Rtadtrs,  in  t 

itntumihe  siylt  [c 

orrecl  with  care]  if  you  expect  to  - 

(Such  as  Ih 
Upon  the  I 


Ben  Jomsom:  Lims  !<•  tki  Hiemory  n/mybtlin^d.tKt  AiUIut, 
prefixed  to  the  folio  Shakespeare  of  i6a^ 
True  ease  in  writing  con.es  from  art,  no!  chance. 
As  those  move  easiest  who  have  leaned  to  dance. 

Pope;  Eaayan  Crilichm,  Pan  ii.,1.  t6*. 
The  mob  of  gentlemen  who  wcole  with  ease. 

Pope  :  /mitatieMi  b/  Heract.  Book  u.,  Ep.  I.,  1. 108. 
You  write  with  ease  to  show  your  breeding. 

To  he  a  well-favored  man  is  a  gift  of  fortune,  but  to  write  and  read  comes  by  nature.    Wriu 

Charles  Lamb  was  shown  by  Richman  one  of  Chatterton*s  forgeries.  In 
the  manuscript  there  were  seventeen  different  kinds  of /s.  "Oh,"saidLainl^ 
"  that  must  have  been  written  by  one  of  the 

■  Moh  of  gentlemen  who  wrote  with  «n.'  " 

East.  About,  an  American  colloquialism,  used  originally  by  natives  of  the 
Eastern  States  who  had  emigrated  West,  to  express  satisfaction  with  their  new 
surroundings.  The  emigrant  dubs  the  men  and  things  that  he  approves  of 
"  about  east," — i.e.,  "  about  right," — and  looks  upon  that  as  the  highest  term  of 
approval.  Major  Jack  Uownnig's  famous  phrase,  "  I'd  go  east  of  sunrise  any 
day  to  see  sich  a  place,"  has  frequently  been  cited  as  an  evidence  of  the 
enthusiastic  (though  quaintly  exaggerated)  love  borne  the  East  by  its  sons. 

The  late  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  in  one  of  hii  public  addresses,  commented  at  some  lengtlion 
the  beauty  and  moral  significance  of  the  French  phrase  I'orltiilir,  and  called  on  his 
young  friends  10  practise  upon  it  in  life.  Their  was  not  a  Yankee  in  his  audience  whoM 
problem  had  not  always  been  to  find  oul  what  was  abtui  emit,  and  to  shape  his  coune  ><■ 
cordingly.  This  charm  which  ■  familiar  eipreMioa  gaiM  hf  being  commenied,  ai  it  were, 
and  set  m  a  new  light  by  a  foreign  language,  is  curioui  and  bitructire. — Lowill;  Bi/ltW 
Faptrs:  iKlraJiHlian. 
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BU7  aOOSBBlon,  a  once  famous  phrase  in  American  politics,  based  on  the 
custom  observed  in  the  early  history  of  the  country  for  a  newly-elected  Presi- 
dent to  hand  the  p<irlfolio  of  Stxte  to  the  next  most  prominenl  man  in  his 
parly.  Hencc  the  Secretary  of  State  came  lo  be  looked  upon  as  in  some  sort 
the  heir-apparent  to  the  Presidency.  Nominating  conventions  respected  this 
tacit  claim.  It  was  in  this  way  that  Madison  succeeded  Jefferson,  and  Monroe 
Madison,  and  John  Quincy  Adams  Monroe.  But  after  a  quarter  of  a  century 
the  people  and  the  politicians  began  to  murmur  at  what  had  come  to  be  known 
as  the  "easy  accession."  One  of  the  evidences  of  this  di.scontent  was  the 
charge  made  against  Henry  Clay  that  he  had  obtained  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  Stale  under  John  Quincy  Adanis  by  bargain  and  corrujHion.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  finding  the  position  a  steppii^g-stone  to  the  Presidency,  it  proved 
a  stumbling-block  to  Clay.  Though  he  received  the  nomination,  he  was 
defeated  by  Andrew  Jackson,  and  the  practice  dubbed  the  easy  accession  came 
to  a  natural  end. 

Eat  to  live ;  live  to  eat.  "  Meal,  please  your  majesty,  is  half  a  penny  a 
peck  at  Athens,  and  water  I  can  get  for  nothing,"  replied  Socrates  to  Kirig 
Aichelaus's  invitation  to  leave  the  dirty  streets  of  his  native  city  and  come  live 
with  him  at  his  sumptuous  court. 

"  We  eat  to  live  r  not  live  to  eat."  This  last  remark  is  attributed  to  Socrates 
by  Diogenes  Laertius  and  Alhenius,  both  of  whom  quote  it.  According  to 
Plularch,  what  Socrates  said  was,  "  Bad  men  live  that  they  may  eat  and  drink, 
whereas  good  men  eat  and  drink  that  they  may  live." 

Moliire  has  the  same  expression  in  "  L'Avare :"  "  According  to  the  saying 
of  the  philosopher  of  old,  il  faut  manger  pour  vivre,  et  non  pas  vivre  pour 
manger"  (Actiii.,  Sc.  ^). 

Socrates,  however,  is  not  with  the  majority. 

Fielding,  in  "  The  Miser,"  Act  iii.,  Sc.  3,  renders  the  phrase  from  "  L'Avare" 
incorrectly,  and  probably  with  malice  prepense, — 

We  must  tax.  to  live  and  live  lo  «t. 

The  Scripture  sometimes  leans  to  the  side  of  the  sybarites : 

I  commended  mirth,  because  a  man  hath  no  better  thing  under  the  sun  than  to  eat,  and  to 
drinli,  and  to  be  Taeny.—£ccitiiatlri  viii.  15. 

This  material  enjoyment,  however,  is  at  the  cost  of  the  spiritual : 

To  be  in  both  worlds  full 
Is  more  than  God  was,  who  was  hunerv  bere : 
Wouidsl  thou  His  laws  of  fasting  disannulT 
Enact  good  cheer? 
Lay  out  thy  jov.  yet  hope  to  save  it? 
Wouldst  thou  both  eat  thy  ci 
Gborge  HWi 

Byron,  following  Arrian,  gives  this  version  of  a  supposed  inscription  of  the 
Assyrian  king : 

Sardanapalus. 
The  king,  and  son  ot  Anacyndaraies, 
In  one  day  buik  Anchialus  and  Tarsus. 
Em,  drink,  a    " 


We  conclude  with  a 


ilove;  the 

Sai 

It  woVth  a  fillip. 

i.,  Sc.  .. 

■om  Burn 

sandc 

inc  from  Owen 

Meredith 

It  and  cunn 
rad  eat  thai 
eat,  and  w. 
Lord  be  Ih 
UUHNS : 

iwantil: 

iatikei. 
J  M,  Silkirk  Cract. 
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upoetiy.n 


,  .     .  'E  wiihoui  heart; 

We  may  live  wiihoui  rriendi;  we  may  live  wiihout  book*; 
But  civilized  man  cannot  live  wiilioui  cook). 
He  may  live  without  book*,— what  it  knowledEC  but  pieviogT 
He  may  live  wiihoui  hope,— wiiat  \i  hope  but  decavmgt 
He  may  live  wiihoui  love, — what  i>  passion  but  jMOingr 
Bui  where  is  the  man  thai  can  live  without  dining  F 

UwBN  Mehedith  :  Ltteili,  Part  I.,  Canto  ii.,  Stanu  14. 

Eating  one's  heart,  a  strong  but  unpleasant  eipreasion  for  the  self-cor- 

rnding  mental  and  nii>ral  disqui«l  which  seeks  no  relief  in  disbtirdening  itselt 
Bacon,  in  his  essay  "Of  Friendship,"  refers  the  phrase  to  Pythagoras  ;  "The 
parable  of  Pythagoras  is  dark,  but  true:  Cer  tu  idito, — eat  not  the  heart 
Ceitaiidy,  if  a  man  would  give  it  a  hard  phrase,  those  that  want  friends  to 
open  themselves  unto  are  cannibals  of  their  own  hearts."  Bacon's  authority 
is  probably  Plutarch,  who,  in  "  De  Educatione  Puerorum,"  17.  ascribes  the 
"parable"  to  Pythagoras,  explaining  il  as  a  prohibition  "  to  afflict  our  souls 
and  waste  them  with  vexatious  cares." 
Six*"- 


The  humorous  phrases  "to  eat  one's  hat"  and  "  to  eat  one's  head"  have 
no  real  analogy  with  the  sterner  phrase,  but  are  mere  modes  of  instancing 
something  impossible  of  achievement. 

There  was  a  shopman  who  used  always  to  say  to  my  nurse,  "  If  thii  stuff  doesn't  wear, 

"  jrierwards,  if  she  complained  o(  a 

he  was  wrong ;  I  should  so  like  to 
g  one  of  my  eariiesi  lessors  in  the 
151  brought  the  revelaiion,  "  Noo- 

mide'me  believe  the  stuff  would  wash."— R.  H.  Busu,  in  Notts  and  Qutriti,  sevenlh  series, 
iii.  94. 

"I'lleal  my  head."  This  was  the  handsome  offer  with  which  Mr.  Grimwig  backed  and  con- 
even  admitting,  Tor  the  sake  of  argument,  the  possibility  of  scientific  impmvemenls  being 
ever  brought  to  that  pass  which  will  enable  a  man  lo  eainis  own  head  in  the  event  of  being 
so  disposed,  Mr.  Grimwig's  head  was  such  a  parlioularly  large  one  that  the  most  sanguine 
man  alive  could  hardly  enieriain  a  hope  or  being  able  to  get  ihrough  il  at  a  sitting,  10  put 
entiiely  out  of  the  question  a  very  thick  coaling  of  powder.— 0/iiwf  Tviiil,  ch.  liv. 

Scho  Veraea.  These  are  verses  constructed  so  that  the  last  syllable  or 
Evllables  of  each  line,  being  given  back  as  it  were  by  an  echo,  form  a  reply  to 
the  line  itself  or  a  comment  upon  it.  In  one  of  his  very  amusing  papers  on 
"  False  Wit,"  Addison  has  some  hard  words  for  this  form  of  literary  trifling. 
"  I  find  likewise,"  he  says,  "in  ancient  times  the  conceit  of  making  an  Echo 
talk  sensibly  and  give  rational  answers.  If  this  could  be  excusable  in  any 
writer,  it  would  be  in  Ovid,  where  he  introduces  the  echo  as  a  nymph,  before 
she  was  worn  awav  into  nothing  but  a  voice  (Mftamorphenes^  iii.  379).  The 
learned  Erasmus,  though  a  man  of  wit  and  genius,  has  composed  a  dialogue 
upon  this  silly  kind  of  device,  and  made  u.se  of  an  echo  who  seems  to  have  been 
an  extraordinary  linguist,  for  she  answers  the  person  she  talks  with  in  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  according  as  she  found  the  syllables  which  she  was  10 
repeat  in  any  of  ihdse  learned  languages.     Hudibras,  in  ridicule  of  this  false 
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kind  of  wit,  has  described  Bruin  bewailing  the  loss  of  his  bear  to  a  solitary 
echo,  who  is  of  great  use  to  the  poet  in  several  distichs,  as  she  doen  not  only 
repeat  after  him,  bul-hclps  out  his  verse  and  furnishes  him  with  rhymes." 
The  verses  alluded  to  as  in  "  Hudibras"  run  as  follows  : 
He  but  his  breast  and  tore  his  hair, 

■Hiat™  ho,  fronTrtie'^S'o'lfLw'^iuDii, 
Hi*  doleful  V 


4ore  wistfiilly,  by  many  [imea, 
in  small  poeis'  splay-root  r! 


£° 


"  1  Ehought  tbou  'adst  scorned  to  badge  a  step 

For  fear."     Quotb  ^\i.o,  " Many  gutf." 

"  Am  I  Dot  here  lo  take  thy  pan  T 

Then  what  has  quailed  thy  stubborn  heart 

Have  these  bones  rattled,  oDd  this  head 

So  often  in  thy  quarrel  bledt 

Nor  did  1  ever  winee  or  trudge  it 

For  thy  dear  sake,"    Quoth  she,  "^bm  hudgttr 

"  To  Rin  from  those  thou  badst  o'ercome 

Thus  cowardly."    Quoth  Echo,  "Mum  I" 

"  Vet  shame  and  honor  might  prevail 

To  keep  thee  thus  from  turning  tail ; 

For  who  would  grudge  to  spend  his  blood  in 

Mis  honor's  cause?"    Quoth  she,  "Apuddin'r 

In  spite  of  Butler,  however,  in  spite  of  Addison  {who  himself,  by  the  way, 
composed  an  Echo  song  of  indifferent  merit),  the  practice  is  not  unamusing, 
and  it  has  had  the  sanction  of  many  great  names  in  the  past.  It  is  even  said 
that  in  the  lost  tragedy  of  "  Andromeda"  the  great  Euripides  condescended 
to  trifling  of  Ibis  kind.  Certainly  the  Greek  Anthology  reveals  some  speci- 
mens, notably  an  epigram  of  Leonidas  (Book  iii.  6)  and  a  short  poem  com- 
mencing,— 

a.  'Axil  ♦•Aa,  iiai.  avyxa.ttih>tinv  ri.—P  ri ; 

('■Echol  Hove:  advise  me  somewhat.— What?") 

Martial  has  an  epigram  on  the  practice,  which  shows  it  was  known  among 

the  Romans,  though  the  extant  Latin  examples  are  all  of  modern  date,  as,  for 

instance,  the  noted  Latin  distich  made  in  England  after  the  meeting  of  the 

Synod  of  Dort,  in  i6i8: 

Dordrecbti  synodus,  nodus;  chorus  integer,  iget; 
Conventus,  venlus  ;  sessio  slramen.-amen. 

In  Fiance,  from  the  lime  of  Joachim  Dubellay  to  that  of  Victor  Hugo, 
echo  verses  have  been  written  by  men  of  light  and  leading.     Here 
lines  from  the   famous  dialogue  between  Echo  and  -  '- 
former,  which   has  been   the  model  for  numerous 
languages : 

t'etois-je  avant  d'enlrer  eti  ce  passage  !— Sage, 
i-moi  quelle  est  celle  pour  qui  j'endureT— Dure. 
Sent.el1e  biett  la  douleurqui  me  point  t — Point. 

As  lo  Victor  Hugo,  he  has  written  a  ballad,  "The  Burgrave's  Hunt," 
consists  of  two  hundred  echo  verses  like  the  following : 

Daifne  protiger  notre  cbane. 


fais  ce  que  ie  d«sir 

I  t'tdifirona  un  tatnt 
Beau. 
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In  England  eclio  verses  were  especially  popular  with  fte  quaintly  "con- 
ireited"  writers  of  the  sevenieenth  century.    George  Herbert,  of  course,  tried 


Heaven. 

O  who  will  s 

ihow  m<  .he 

iteddighUonhishT 

£ck0-\. 

Thou, 

Echo 

f    Thoa  an  monal.  nil  men  know. 

ScMo-No. 

W«ti 

ihoun 

oi  bom  ami 

>Dg  the  irea  and  leaye* 

£tAtf-Lea.t.. 

T 

And  a 

rethei 

reanyleav* 

islhat«aiabid.! 
£c;ia— Bide. 

What 

1«»r> 

ITElheyJ 

Impan  the  matter  who 
^cAo-Holy. 

lly. 

Are  holy  t<a 

vu  Lhs  Ech 

o,  then.  ofbllMt 

Eci^Vt*. 

Then 

:,  what  is  that  supreoie  delightT 

i-,rAo-Light. 

Ligh. 

lolhe 

mind;  wha 

t  shall  the  will  «ijoyt 

EcAo-Joy. 

jcia— Leisure, 
Ijght.  joy,  and  leisure  J  but  shall  they  peiseverl 

The  following  dialogue  may  not  be  a.  better  poem  than  Herbert's,  bat  it  is 
far  more  apt  and  ingenious  as  question  and  answer.  It  is  taken  from  a 
curious  volume  entitled  "  Hygiasticon  ;  or  the  Right  Course  of  Preserring 
Life  and  Health  unto  extieam  old  Age:  together  with  Soundnease  and 
Inlegrilie  of  the  Senses,  Judgement,  and  Meraorie.  Written  in  Latine  by 
Leonard  Lessius,  and  now  done  into  Englishe.    24mo,  Cambridge,  1634." 


Dialogue 

BETWEEN 

A  Glutton  and 

Echo. 

Ciullsii. 

.  My  billie 

[  do  dei 

fie. 

Echo. 

Fiel 

Gl.  Whi 

J  curbs  his  a 

s  a  fool. 

Ech^. 

Ah  fool  r 

Gl.  I  do 

not  like  ihi! 

!  abstini 

£ckt. 

'Hencet 

Gl.  My 

joy's  a  feasl 

;,  my  wi 

ish  is  wine. 

Echo. 

Gl.  We 

epicures  are 

happie 

'™'*'v'™'r 

Gl.  Who'sthatwhicheivelhmethelie* 
Echo.  I. 

Gl.  What  I  Echo,  thou  thai  mock'al  a  voice' 
Echo.  A  voice. 

Gl.  May  I  tioi.  Echo,  eai  my  fill  t 
Ecif.  Ill 

Gl.  Wiirt  hurt  me  if  I  drink  loo  much  T 
EcAe.  Much. 

Gl.  Thou  mock'st  mc,  nymph :  I'll  not  belie 
EcAff.  Believe't. 

Gl.  Don  thou  coademn,  then,  what  I  dot 
ElAa.  I  do. 

Gl.  I  grant  i<  dolti  eihauii  the  put». 
EcAf.  -Wont. 

Gl.  Is't  this  which  dulls  the  sharpest  wiiT 
E<kB.  Best  wit. 

CI.  Is't  this  which  brings  infirmiiiesl 
EcAo.  li  is. 

Gl.  Whiihei  will't  hring  my  soul  f  canst  tell 
EiAa.  T'hell. 

CI.  Dost  thou  no  gluttons  virtuous  kaowf 
EcA^.  No. 

Gl.  WouldM  havi  mc  (empeiatc  till  I  lUeT 
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Gl.  ShaU  I  ItacraiD  liDde  cue  aod  pleuurc  t 
Eek^.  Yea,  su«. 

Gt.  But  ii'l  ■  ibins  which  profii  briDgi  T 
^Aff.  It  bridgi, 

Gl.  Tommdocbody!  or  to  both? 
Echo.  To  both. 

Gi.  Will  It  my  life  on  unh  proloag  t 
Eck,.  Oh  long  i      . 

Gl.  WiU-i  nuka  me  v^oroui  until  death  1 
Eclte.  Till  death. 

Ct.  Will't  bring  me  to  eleniil  blisKT 
Eche.  Yes. 

Gl.  Hud,  sweetest  Tempennce,  I'll  love  thee. 
Echo.  I  love  Ihee. 

Gl.  Then,  swtaiih  Glutionie,  I'll  lea>e  ihee. 
Eckt.  I'll  leave  thee. 

CI.  ru  be  a  belly-god  no  mote. 
Eciu.  No  more. 

Gl.  If  all  be  mie  which  thou  dost  lell, 
They  who  fare  sparingly  fare  well. 
Eckc.  Farewell. 


Here  I'a  a  Roj^lisC  effort  to  malie  Echo  throw  her  voice  c 
Charles  I.  during  his  struggle  with  the  Parliamentarians : 

What  wantcst  ihou,  thai  thou  art  in  itiii  sad  lakingt 


Echf-h  king. 


residing  t 


Tell 

me  wherein  the 

strength  of  fact! 
On  lies 

on  lies  T 

Wh> 

,t  didst  ihou  wh 

lis  Parlisme 

Whs 

i<  terms  wouldsi 

company  I 

Whs 

.1  wouldsi  thou  1 

do  if  here  ihou  n 

jighlst  behc 

Hoidh 

But 

would«thous» 

ve  him  wi(h  thy  best  endeav 

Ever. 

But  if  he  comes  not, 

.f  London? 

Echo  shows  herself  even  more  fiercely  anti-Puriian  in  the  following,  which 
D'Israeli  tells  us  was  recited  at  the  end  of  a  comedy  played  by  the  scholars  o( 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  March,  1641 : 


How,  Ec 
Whose  ii! 

How  do  these  prove  themselves  10  be  the  goi 
Oddly. 

But  they  in  life  are  known  to  be  the  holy. 
Oliel 

Who  are  Ihese  preachers,  men  or  women-con 

Come  Ihey  from  any  univei^tie  T 

Cilie. 

Do  they  not  learning  from  their  doctriria  scvi 
Ever. 

Yet  they  pieteod  thai  they  do  edifie ; 
Ofiet 

What  do  you  call  it,  then,  to  fructify  f 

Whu  church  have  they,  and  whii  pulpilsT 

Pita  I 
But  DOW  In  cbanbBt  the  Conventicle ; 
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The  eodly  sisters  shrewdly  are  belled. 
BelLiedl 
The  Eodly  number  ihen  will  soon  Iransc 

As  fur  the  temples,  they  with  ?cal  embn 

Rase  them 

Whal  do  they  roalte  of  bishops'  hierarch 


■  even  religion  down  for  sarisfael 

Faclioi 

■  siand  they  affected  to  the  gove 

o  the  king  they  say  I  hey  are  mc 


The  following  are  from  no  less  a  hand  than  Dean  Swift : 
A  Gentle  Echo  on  Woman. 

Shipherd.  Echo,  1  ween,  will  in  the  woods  reply. 


A  door, 
ylyre. 


gt"""" 

.«we 

Sh^p.   Howsh! 

Lli  I  pi 

Echo. 

Shop    Whalm. 

EcL. 

Shep.  Say,  whi 

eJo. 

^t  "■"•"'' 

softer 

Shrp.  Then  tec 

.chme 

£cAo. 

Ship.  When  b< 

raght. 

-^  brighter  than  tbey  ar 


Ec/iB.  Leave  me  I 

Ln-i:r,  Put  come,  thou  Mucy.  pen  romancer, 
Who  is  as  fair  as  Phabe !  answer '. 

Echo.  Ann.  sir. 

A  trapic  .stf>ry  is  connected  with  the  next  example  on  onr  list.  It  formed  a 
part  of  that  "  tieasonable"  patnphlet,  "Germany  in  its  Deepest  Humiliation," 
which  the  Nuremberg  bookseller  Palm  published  in  the  spring  of  1S06.  The 
treason  consisted  in  criticisms  on  the  policy  of  Napoleon,  then  at  the  height 
of  his  power.  Palm  was  arrested,  conveyed  to  Brunau,  trieil  by  court-martial 
on  August  26,  condemned  without  being  allowed  the  privilege  of  pleading  his 
own  cause  either  in  person  or  hy  attorney,  sentenced  to  death,  and  shot  on  the 
day  of  liis  trial.     Subsequently,  at  St.  Helena,  Napoleon  sought  to  i>atliate 
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this  high-handed  outrage  and  throw  the  blame  on  other  shoulders;  "All  that 
1  recollect  is,  that  Palm  was  arrested,  by  order  of  UavousE,  I  believe,  tried, 
condemned,  and  shot,  for  having,  while  the  country  was  in  possession  of  the 
French  and  under  ntiliiary  occupation,  not  only  excited  rebellion  among  the 
inhabitants,  and  urged  them  to  rise  and  massacre  the  soldiers,  but  also  at* 
tempted  to  instigate  the  soldiers  themselves  to  refuse  obedience  to  their 
orders,  and  to  mutiny  against  their  generals.  I Mieve  that  he  met  with  a  fair 
trial."  ( Voice  from  St.  Helena,  vol,  i,  p.  432.) 
Here  is  a  translation  of  the  Echo  poem  : 


Bonaparte  and  t)Ie  Echo. 

£(*0.                                                                             Heard  1 

Bku.  'Sdeath  I    Who  answer  me  1    What  being  i.  there  nigh  T 

£cA>.                                                    r. 

Sen.  Sow  I  guess  I    To  report  my  accents  Echo  has  made  her 

task. 

£c/u.                                                                 Ask. 

Bon.  Knowcst  thou  whether  London  will  henccfonh  continue  lo 

resist 

£cAa.                                                                 Resist. 

Bfm.  Whether  Vienna  and  other  courts  will  oppose  me  always? 

£cJu.                                                                 Always. 

Bin.  0  Heaven  t  what  must  1  expect  after  so  many  reverses  ! 

£i*».                                                                  Reverses. 

:edr 

£cAa.                                                                 Reduced. 

At-,  After  so  many  bright  exploits  be  forced  10  restitution! 

Bm.  Reititnlion  of  what  I'tb  got  by  irae  heroic  feats  and  marti 

aladd 

Bam.  What  will  be  the  fate  of  so  much  toil  and  trouble  T 

£tAt.  Trouble. 

Bam.  What  will  become  of  my  people,  already  too  unhappy! 

£c*a.  Happy. 

Ban.  What  ahould  I  then  be,  that  I  think  myself  immortal ! 

£eia.  Mortal. 

Boh.  The  whole  world  is  filled  with  the  glory  of  my  name,  yi 

£cAe.  No. 

Ban.  Formerly  its  fame  struck  this  vast  globe  with  terror. 

£ciii.  Error. 

Ban.  Sad  Echo,  begone  1    I  grow  infuriate  I     1  die  1 

£e*a.  Die  1 


If  I  address  the  Echo  yonder. 
What  will  its  answer  be,  1  wonder  t 

£eAa—l  wonder. 

O  wondrous  Echo,  tell  me,  tUiii, 
Am  I  for  marriage  or  celibacv  ! 

i'f*»— Silly  Bessy. 

If  then  to  win  the  maid  I  try. 
Shall  I  find  her  a  property  t 

Eeka — A  proper  tie. 

ir  neither  being  grave  nor  funny 
Will  win  the  maid  to  malrimoayl 

EcAa— Try  money. 


She  ma]rn't  love  dms,  and  t.  again,  then 
May  come  too  plain,  and  she'll  cotnplain  then  T 

Sckt—Comt  plain,  thei. 
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RS 

S? 

^hefinr,. 

£cAD--Conw  undrewed. 

Then, 
What 

If  1 

10  marry 
1  she  »y 

if  Iha 

leaM  h 
■t  shou 

Id  'pl"«  her? 
-Pki.!,  sir. 

When  cross  nor  good  words  can  appcHK  her — 

What  if  such  Qaugliiy  whims  should  seize  herr 

£fAa-you'd  see,  sir. 

When  wed  she-|l  change,  for  Love's  no  stickler. 
And  love  her  husband  less  than  liquor! 

£cAo-Then  lick  her. 

To  leave  me  then  t  can't  compel  her. 
Though  every  woman  else  excel  her. 

£che — Sell  her. 

The  doubting  youth  to  Echo  turned  again,  mi. 


Ego  and  Echo. 

I  asked  of  Echo,  t'other  day. 

Whose  words  are  few  and  often  funny. 
What  lo  a  question  she  should  «ay 

Of  courtship,  love,  and  mairimony. 

Quoth  Echo,  plainly,  "  Matter  o'  m 

Whom  should  I  marry  T    Should  it  be 

&selfish.  me^nlrJIiinT 

Quoth  Echo,  sharply,  "  Nary  flin." 

What  if.  a-weary  of  the  strife 

That  long  has  lured  the  gay  deceiver. 
She  promised  to  amend  her  life 


Quoth  Echo,  very  promptly,  •■  Go  it. 


y  coolly,  '■  Lei  hi 
disdain. 


But  if  some  maid  with  beauty  blest. 
As  pure  and  fair  as  Heaven  can  make  her. 

Will  s>.are  my  labor  and  my  rest 

Till  envious  Death  shall  overtake  her  T 
Vuotb  Echo  {iBttt  voct),  "  Take  her." 
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What  are  thty  vho  pay  three  suineai 
TobcBTaluaeor  PuaDini'i! 

Ecfio— Pack  o'  ninnies. 

The  second,  which  appeared  in  18S6,  is  attributed  to  an  echo  that  haunts  the 
Sultan's  palace  at  Conslanlinople,  Abdut  Hamid  is  supposed  to  question  it 
as  to  the  intentions  of  the  European  powers  and  his  o 

L'Angleletre  T 


L'Amricher 

Triche. 

LaPmsser 

Russe. 

Mesprincipau.es! 

Orte*. 

MeiCnira.>i.t 

M«  Parfias""  ■ 

Achau. 

Et  Suleiman; 

Ment. 

WO  tell  their  r 

iwn  story : 

I'd  fain  p 
When  1  c 

raise  yourpoem,  but  tell  me,  how  is  it, 

ry  out,  "  Exquisite,-  Echo  cries,  "  Quii  it  I" 

What  must  be  d 

lone  10  conduct  a  newspaper  right  T — Write. 

What  H  necessa 

jy  for  a  farmer  lo  assist  him?— System, 

Wbai  would  gii 

1  counsel  given  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  t— P 

Wbal  is  the  bes 

Who  commit  th 

What  cry  a  the 

grealesl  tcrrilier  T — Fire. 

Wbat  are  some 

women's  chief  exercise  T-Sight. 

Eclipse  first,  the  rest  nowhere,  the  famous  declaration  made  by  Captain 
O'Kelley  at  Epsom,  May  3,  1769,  when  the  horse  Eclipse  distanced  the  field. 
It  has  passed  into  a  familiar  illustration. 

Homer  is  not  more  decidedly  the  lint  of  heroic  poets,  Shakespeare  is  not  more  decidedly 
the  &nt  of  dranutisu,  Demosthenes  i^  not  more  decidedly  the  liTst  of  onton,  than  Boswef] 
li  the  first  of  biographers.  He  has  distanced  all  compelitors  so  deddedly  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  toplace  them.  Eclipseisfirst.andtherest  nowhere.— MACAUtAV  :  Rtview of  Crtkit' t 
BoiwririJiMiuiHi. 

thing  I")  the  motto  adopted  by 

hing,"  jtui  as  Cato  always  said,  "Such  to 
D'A/rmttrt,  June  ij,  1760, 

Explaining  the  meaning  oF  his  term  more  definitely, — 

1  want  you  to  crush  Ihe  infamous  thing,  that  is  the  main  point.  It  is  necessary  to  reduce  it 
to  tbe  sute  in  which  il  is  in  England ;  and  you  can  succeed  in  this  if  you  will. — /tid. 

Furthermore  he  writes,— 

By  the  infllme  you  will  utidentand  that  I  mean  supersiiiion ;  as  for  icIiEioD,  I  love  and 
ropect  il  u  you  do  ("  Voui  pensei  bien  que  jc  ne  parle  que  de  la  superstitioo ;  car  pour  la 
rdlgion,  je  raime  et  to  respecle  comme  vous"). 

A  quotation  from  a  letter  of  D'Alembert  lo  Voltaire,  May  4,  1763^  shows 
that  inf&me  was  understood  by  them  lo  be,  of  the  feminine  gender,  agreeing 
with  ihoit  understood ; 

Hooted  ByGoogle 


Hf  drank  ttreat  quantitin 

1  of  absinthe  of 

henevM-hecouldgetafeH 

'  pieces,  contribu 

his  hatred  of  Fin/amr  Ai 

iglelerre,     D^l^f 

ieves.      Tifine  and  Claris 

5=.  young  miiiin 

rrible  CToito  on  his  manly 

tight  arm.-TH* 
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fecrasM  I'inOme,  me  rfp*iei-»ous  sans  cesse.  Ah,  mon  bon  Dieu,  laiHM-U  k  pticlpiler 
elll-mime,  ells  y  court  plus  vite  que  vous  ne  pens*z. 

As  ihe  fight  grew  hotter  and  the  combatants  more  numerous,  he  Jetlled  upon  £crat/t 
riH/imt  as  the  biltle-cry  of  (he  faithful.    He  ranj  alt  Ihe  changes  upon  Ihew!  words.    Soma- 

of  finishing  his  leller.  he  would  abbreviate  the  words  to  Sxi.  I'lnf.,  and  someiiines  he  would 
repeat  (his  abbreviation  many  times  in  the  same  leller.  Occasianally  he  would  write,  in  the 
only  corner  left,  1?  I'l.  .  And  what  was  this  infamous  thing  which  he  was  so  passionately 
desiTvus  of  crushing?  And  why  this  access  of  leal.  jo  the  decline  of  hii  life,  when  he  wa* 
panoplied  about  from  dangerous  attack  by  a  splendor  of  reputation  and  princely  opulence 
never  before  enjoyed,  slill  less  won,  by  a  poet !  This  question  is  one  whicli  demands  an  ex- 
plicit answer.  Ttie  l>t/&mt  of  Voltaire  was  not  religion,  nor  Ihe  Chiistian  religion,  nor  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  luas  rtli£ioH  claimiH[  suptmalural  aHlkBrilv.and  eifarcimf 
that  claititfy  pains  and  ptnultitt.  .  .  It  was  themost  ancieniand  powetlul  of  all  alliances, 
that  of  Ihe  medicine-man  and  the  chief,  with  modern  means  and  appliance*  10  assist  both. — 
Partok  :  Lift  ef  Voltaire,  vol.  ii.  p.  187. 

DeUnda  at  Carthago  ("  Carlhage  must  be  destroyed"),  the  words  referred  to 
above  by  Voltaire,  are  the  words  with  wliich  the  elder  Cato  always  ended  his 
speeches,  whatever  (he  subject  might  be,  and  thus  incited  (he  Romans  to  the 
third  Punic  war. 

nomiag,  smoked  incessantly,  played  lontetie 
I0  a  small  JDUrnal,  and  was  especially  Creat 
rst  Curthagir  was  lattooed  beneath  bis  shin- 
of  (he  students'  district,  had  punctured  this 
BRAV^   7'&<ArwrsM»,  vol.  i.  chap,  aiiiv. 

Edelweiss  nieans  "  noble  whiteness"  or  "  noble  purity  j"  its  lender  star- 
shaped  tlowers  are  familiar  (o  all  Alpine  tourists.  The  plant  is  scarce  and 
very  partial.  It  is  found  in  the  Engadine,  seldom  in  the  Bernese  Oberland, 
and  has  particular  corners  and  mountains  that  it  affects.  This  scarcity  and 
partiality  gave  to  the  edelweiss  a  somewhat  unhealthy  notoriety.  The  rarer 
It  became,  the  more  ambitious  was  the  tourist  to  possess  it.  Every  cockney 
hat  was  adorned  with  the  curious  bloom,  purchased,  not  by  laborious  and 
perilous  enterprise,  but  for  a  few  centimes.  Edelweiss  was  sold  by  the  hand- 
ful at  Interlaken,  Chaniouni,  and  Grindelwatd.  Guides,  [lorters,  and  boys 
were  templed  to  rifle  the  mountain  of  its  peerless  flowers.  When  the  rage 
fur  "  art  greens"  broke  out  in  England,  aesthetic  young  ladies  crowned  them- 
selves with  wreaths  of  these  soft  petals,  or  even  appeared  at  fancy  balls  in 
the  character  of  The  Alps,  smothered  in  edelweiss.  At  last  (he  Swiss  gov- 
ernment determined  to  put  down  by  law  the  wholesale  destruction  of  this 
popular  flower.  It  was  rapidly  disappearing  from  (he  country,  when  an  en- 
aclment  made  it  penal  to  take  a  plant  up  by  the  roots.  The  dignity  and  im- 
portance of  legislation  ga«e  a  new  impetus  to  the  interest  that  was  attached 
to  the  plant,  and  going  in  search  of  the  edelweiss  has  s^ain  become  as  attrac- 
tive a  source  of  danger  as  any  to  be  found  in  Switierland. 

Bdge-tools,  There's  no  jesting  with.    The  line  is  from  Beaumont  and 

Fletcher's  "The  Little  French  Lawyer,"  Act  iv.,  Sc.  7.  Tennyson  has  a 
similar  phrase : 

You  jest :  ill  jesting  with  edge-tools. 

I-ri»ettt,  ii. 

The  wisdom  thus  embodied  has  found  other  modes  of  expression,— #./'.,  Don't 
monkey  with  the  buiz-saw,  a  rather  slangy  but  forcible  American  collo- 
quialism. 

BEalitA,  a  sobriquet  popularly  given  to  Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans,  father  of 
Louis  Philippe,  because  he  sided -with  the  revolutionary  party  and  was  fond 
of  quoting  their  motto,  "Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity.*'     Nevertheless  the 
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republicans  doubted  the  sincerity  of  a  prince's  conveision,  and  sent  him  to 
meet  the  great  leveller  Death  on  the  guillotine  (1793). 

Eggs.  Dr.  De  Morgan  holds  that  the  proverb  "  As  sure  as  eggs  is  eggs" 
(always  quoted  in  this  ungrammatical  form)  is  a  corruption  of  the  logician's 
announcement  of  identity,  "X\^  X."  "From  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous 
is  but  a  step,  from  X  to  tggt  hardly  so  much."  (Notes  and  Queriet,  third  series, 
vi.  203.) 

Egypt,  a  sobriquet  applied  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
— a  figurative  allusion  to  the  Egyptian  darkness  of  ignorance  and  immorality 
that  was  anciently  credited  to  this  section.  But  a  more  honorable  explanation 
is  that  the  extreme  rertilily  of  the  soil  made  it  the  only  portion  of  Illinois  to 
escape  the  corn-bmine  of  1835,  whence  inhabitants  of  neighboring  regions 
went  down,  as  of  old  they  went  down  into  Egypt,  to  buy  and  carry  back  corn. 

Elephant,  To  see  the,  American  slang,  to  see  life,  to  see  the  world, 
especially  the  underside  of  life  and  the  world.  There  is  at  least  a  very  inter- 
esting connection  between  this  phrase  and  an  East  Indian  custom  mentioned 
by  Montaigne.  Quoting  from  Arrian's  "  History  of  India,"  ch.  xvii.,  he  tells 
us  that,  though  chastity  was  held  in  high  esteem  in  India,  a  married  woman 
was  allowed  to  part  with  her  honor  in  exchange  for  an  elephant,  and  indeed 
gloried  in  the  fact  that  she  was  so  highly  estimated.  Barrere  and  Leiand 
mention  as  another  possible  origin  for  the  phrase  an  old  ballad  of  a  farmer, 
who  while  driving  his  mare  along  the  highway  met  with  a  showman's  elephant, 
which  knocked  him  over,  spilt  his  milk,  and  destroyed  his  eggs.  The  farmer 
consoled  himself  for  his  loss  by  reflecting  that  he  had  at  least  seen  the 
elephant    And  he  said, — 

'Now  in  future  no  one  can  declare 
That  I've  not  seen  the  elephanl,— neither  ihc  mare. 

Elzevirs,  the  general  name  |iven  to  the  productions  of  the  famous  printing- 
house  founded  by  Lewis  Elzevir  in  Leyden,  his  first  publication  bearing  date 
1583.  By  an  interesting  coincidence,  the  last  of  the  Aldines  is  dated  1583. 
Thus  the  new  house  obscurely  arose  just  when  their  great  predecessor  was 
declining.  Aldines  and  Elzevirs  are  always  linked  together  as  the  two  chiefest 
glories  of  the  bibliophile.  Yet  there  are  notable  contrasts  in  the  histories  of 
the  two  great  houses  and  in  their  publications.  Aldus  was  a  member  of  a 
great  family,  with  a  princely  love  of  learning  for  its  own  sake.  The  Elzevirs 
were  merely  successful  tradesmen, — crafty  money-grabbers,  who  pilfered  and 
pirated  whenever  Ihey  had  a  chance.  And  even  Heinsius,  the  scholar  who 
supplied  what  Aldus  had  and  the  Elzevirs  lacked,  a  knowledge  of  letters,  was 
a  disdnctly  unlovable  character,  full  of  malice  and  all  un charitableness.  The 
Dutch  house,  therefore,  has  none  of  the  picturesque  interest  of  the  Venetian. 
Nevertheless  their  edftions  are  typographically  as  well  as  intrinsically  beautiful. 
They  have  always  run  a  very  close  race  with  the  Aldines,  and  at  certain 
moments  have  even  distanced  them  in  the  favor  of  bibliomaniacs. 

There  were  fourteen  Elzevirs  in  all.  The  first  was  Lewis.  His  sixth  son, 
Bonaventure,  struck  out  in  the  line  which  has  given  the  Elzevirs  their  peculiar 
eminence  when,  in  1629,  he  commenced  the  publication  of  cheap  and  neat 
editions  of  the  classics  in  duodecimo.  After  the  death  of  Daniel  Elzevir,  in 
1680,  at  Amsterdam,  the  firm  rapidly  degenerated  in  the  hands  of  Abraham 
jthe  second),  great-grandson  of  the  founder  of  the  house,  and  came  to  an 
ingloriuus  end  at  his  death,  in  1713. 

There  are  Eiievirs  and  Elzevirs,  as  the  beginner  in  bibliography  soon 
learns  to  his  co»t.     And  then  there  are  Eiievirs  which  are  not  Elzevirs.    Not 
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only  are  many  of  the  genuine  publications  of  the  house  practically  worthlew 
(the  "good  dates"  range  only  from  about  i6a6  to  1680,  and  not  all  the  "good 
dales"  are  borne  by  valuable  examples),  but  it  comforteth  the  soul  to  know 
that  these  pirates  were  themselves  pirated.  Spurious  Elzevirs  are  as  thick  as 
blackberries.  More  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  are  known  to  experts.  There 
are  many  little  niceties  also  about  the  editions  which  no  one  could  intuitively 
know  unless  he  were  afflicted  with  some  form  of  hereditary  bibliomania.  Thus, 
the  most  desirable  of  all  Elzevir  rarities  is  the  C*sar  of  1635,  the  icknowK 
edged  masterpiece  of  the  house.  Bookmen  grow  rapturous  over  the  Wpe, 
the  ornaments,  the  paper,  the  printing,  the  purity  of  the  text  Mow,  tnere 
were  three  impressions  of  this  masterpiece  issued  in  the  one  year,  1635. 
The  last  two  correct  the  only  imperfection  in  the  first  issue,  where  pages  149, 
335,  and  47S  are  by  mistake  printed  as  153,  345,  and  37s  respectively.  These 
are  worth  comparatively  little.  The  right  Cxsar  with  the  wrong  pages  is 
worth  anywhere  from  twenty  to  fifty  pounds.  Another  anomaly :  the  Caesar 
is  the  acknowledged  masterpiece  of  the  EUevirs,  therefore  it  is  the  most  highly 
prized  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it :  at  least  not  by  bibliomaniacs.  An  entirely  valueless 
cookery-book,  "Le  Patissier  Francois,  printed  by  Lewis  and  Daniel  Elzevir 
in  1665,  sold  some  years  ago  for  four  hundred  pounds.  Vet  it  is  only  a  rare 
book  in  the  sense  that  it  is  extremely  scarce  in  the  market  At  least  forty 
copies  are  known  to  exist. 

Ember-days  (in  Latin,  Jejuna  qualuor  tempera,  "  the  four  fasting  sea- 
sons"), the  English  name  for  the  periodsoffastingandprayer  which  the  Catholic 
and  other  liturgical  Churches  have  appointed  to  be  oteerved  respectively  in 
the  four  seasons  of  the  year.  They  are  the  Wednesday,  friday,  and  Saturday 
after  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  after  Whit-Sunday,  after  September  14,  and  after 
December  13.  The  weeks  in  which  these  days  fall  are  called  Ember-weeks. 
Never  was  a  term  better  contrived  for  an  etymological  pirtall  than  this.  Bailey, 
rushing  in  with  that  cheerful  alacrity  which  affords  its  quota  of  merriment  to 
the  more  fearsome  philological  angel  of  to-day,  derives  it  "  from  a  custom 
anciently  of  putting  AiAes  on  their  heads  on  those  Days,  in  Token  of  Hu- 
mility." But  no  such  custom  ever  existed.  It  is  a  pure  invention  to  account 
for  the  name.  Others  assert  thai  the  Ember-days  are  so  called  because  they 
occur  in  Dec-ember  and  Sept-ember,  forgetting  that  they  occur  also  in  months 
that  have  no  such  convenient  ending.  A  still  more  ancient  authority,  Tarlton, 
in  "Newes  out  of  Purgatorie,"  describes  how  in  his  imaginary  place  of 
torture  "  One  pope  sat  with  a  smock  sleeve  about  his  necke,  and  that  was  he 
that  made  the  imbering  weekes,  in  honour  of  his  faire  and  beautiful  curtiien 
Imbra"  (p.  64  in  Shakespeare  Society  reprint).  Dr.  Murray,  who  thinks  it 
not  wholly  impossible  that  the  word  may  have  been  due  to  popular  etymology 
working  upon  some  vulgar  Latin  corruption  of  quatuar  tempera  (cf  German 
Quatimbtr,  Ember -tide),  prefers  the  derivation  from  the  Old  English  ^m^ii/, 
period,  revolution  of  time.  No  doubt  a  fancied  connection  with  dust  and 
ashes  has  influenced  the  modern  form. 

Emblematic.  Figurate,  or  Shaped  Poema.     There  is  pity,  or  even 

forgiveness,  for  all  foimsof  human  folly,  imbecility,  error, and  c:rime.  Yetthe 
makers  of  what  are  known  by  any  one  of  the  alwve  titles  strain  the  divinity 
of  forgiveness  to  an  almost  diabolic  tension,  A  famous  saint,  variously  spea- 
fied  by  various  hagiologists,  used  to  say,  "There,  but  for  the  grace  of  God, 
goes  Anthony  of  Padua,"  or  what  not,  when  he  saw  a  thief,  a  murderer,  or 
other  malefactor  brought  to  the  bar  of  justice.  But  no  one  has  ever  sakl, 
'■  There,  but  for  the  grace  of  God,  goes  Brown,"  or  Jones,  or  Robinson,  when 
some  addle-pated  versifier  has  been  caught  red- handed  In  the  act  of  "shaping" 
a  poem.     No  one,  save  a  hardened  criminal  of  this  type,  has  ever  been  willing 
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to  admit  that  his  heart,  however  unregenerate,  however  unaided  from  above, 
would  stray  naturally  into  these  devious  paths  of  dulness.  Though  one's 
belter  sElf  may  revolt  at  the  grotesque  horriirs  of  the  tnedixval  hell,  one  feels 
that  not  even  the  theological  mind  has  ever  conceived  of  a  punishment  severe 
enough  to  castigate  these  trespassers  on  our  patience.  And  as  we  must 
long  in  vain  for  a  new  Dante  to  consign  them  to  some  as  yet  unimagined 
deep  of  deeps,  one  rejoices  at  the  castigatioii,  severe  in  itself,  yet  mild  in 
comparison,  which  the  critics  have  occasionally  inflicted.  Our  heart  goes  out 
with  a  great  leap  of  joy  to  honest  Samuel  Butler  when  he  takes  Edward 
Benlowes,  formerly  known  as  "  the  excellently  learned,"  places  him  across  his 
paternal  knee,  and  trounces  him  in  the  following  fashion  :  "There  is  no  feat 
of  activity,  nor  gambol  of  wit,  that  ever  was  performed  by  man,  from  him  that 
vaults  on  Pegasus  to  him  that  tumbles  through  Che  hoop  of  an  anagram,  but 
Benlowes  has  got  the  mastery  of  it,  whether  it  be  high-rope  wit  or  low-rope 
wiL  He  has  all  sorts  of  echoes,  rebuses,  chronograms,  etc.  As  for  altars  and 
pyramids  in  poetry,  he  has  outdone  all  men  that  way  ;  for  he  has  made  a 
gridiron  and  a  frying-pan  in  verse,  that  besides  the  likeness  in  shape,  the  very 
tone  and  sound  of  the  words  did  perfectly  represent  the  noise  that  is  made  by 
these  utensils.  When  he  was  a  captain,  he  made  all  the  furniture  of  his  horse, 
from  the  bit  to  the  crupper,  in  the  beaten  poetry,  every  verse  being  fitted  to 
the  proportion  of  the  thing  ;  as  the  bridle  of  moderation,  the  saddle  of  content, 
and  the  crupper  of  constancy  :  so  that  the  same  thing  was  both  epigram  and 
emblem,  even  as  the  mule  is  both  horse  and  ass."  {Character  of  a  Small  Poet.) 
Rare  Ben  Jonson  too  has  his  fling  at  these  pattern- cut  ting  poets,  who  he 
says  could  fashion 

A  pair  of  scissors  and  a  comb  id  verse. 

Dryden  has  scoffed  at  them,  and  Addison  has  gibbeted  them  above  all  other 
offenders  on  the  pilkity  which  he  constructed  for  the  manufacturers  of  false 
wit.  But  what  is  the  method  of  this  offence  ?  It  consists  in  pieces  of  verse 
so  constructed,  by  due  arrangements  of  short  and  long  lines,  as  to  exhibit  the 
shapes  of  certain  physical  objects,  such  as  bottles,  glasses,  axes,  fans,  hearts, 
eggs,  saddles,  a  pair  of  gloves,  a  pair  of  pot-hooks,  a  pair  of  spectacles.  And, 
alas  that  we  must  acknowledge  it,  in  spite  of  the  degradation  of  the  offence, 
great  names  in  the  past,  great  names  even  in  the  immediate  present,  must  be 
grouped  among  the  offenders.  Indeed,  so  highly  was  it  thougjit  of  at  one  time 
that  the  very  name  of  the  reputed  inventor  has  been  preserved  to  us.  Let 
us  hasten  to  place  it  beside  that  of  the  rash  youth  who  fir-id  the  Ephesian 
dome.  Simmias  of  Rhodes  (flourished  about  B.C.  324), — how  does  that  look 
on  the  same  line  as  Erostratus? 

He  has  led  us  three  good-sized  poems  cast  in  these  Procrustean  moulds, 
"The  Wings,"  "The  Egg,"  and  "The  Hatchet."  The  shape  of  every  stania 
in  each  poem  corresponds  with  its  title.  So  greatly  were  these  esteemed  in 
the  seventeenth  century  that  an  Italian  named  Fortunio  Liceti  compiled  an 
encyclopaedia  (published  in  Paris,  1635)  whose  contents  were  entirely  devoted 
to  the  exploitation  of  their  beauties. 

Classic  antiquity  has  left  us  other  evidences  of  the  fact  that  these  outrages 
had  a  certain  vogue  even  at  the  most  flourishing  period  of  Greek  poetry.  To 
the  honor  of  the  Augustan  age  of  the  Romans  it  should  be  added  that  the 
Latiti  specimens  that  have  come  down  to  us  belong  to  the  decadence  of  the 
Empire  or  to  medieval  times.  The  only  portion  of  the  globe  where  em- 
blematic verses  still  survive  is  in  the  East,  especially  in  China  and  Japan, 
where  we  are  told  that  they  are  still  held  in  high  esteem,  so  th»t  poems  arc 
■till  fashioned  in  the  form  of  men's  faces  or  the  bodies  of  cows  or  other 
animali.  The  following  curious  specimen  is  given  by  Mr.  W  R,  Alger  as  an 
effort  of  Hindoo  ingenuity.    The  lines  of  thia  erotic  triplet  are  so  arranged 
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that  the  first  represents  a  bow,  the  second  its  string,  the  third  11 
at  the  heart  of  the  poet's  Dulcinea. 


^ 


\ 


I,  with  a) 


Id  glatti)'  pan. 

c  the  golden  age  of  emblem- 


ThoM  charms  to 

The  sixteenth  and  s 
atical  poetry  in  Europe.  And  heading  the  list  of  ^English  word- torturers 
stands  so  good  and  great  a  man  as  George  Herbert.  We  quote  two  speci- 
mens, and  then  pass  on  with  our  eyes  veiled,  to  avoid  gaiing  too  intently  on 
a  good  [Dan's  shame  ; 

The  Altar, 


[EN  Alt 


Made  of  a 

1  Whose  p, 


To  praise  Thy  name : 
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I  good  AtaX  in  order 


The  following;  anonymous  effort  explains  itself  to  the  eye  ai 
The  Cross. 


lus    blood    on    Calvary  wa? 

in  eartb  the  child  of  God  cu 
lU  bles^ngs  of  hii  Saviour-* 
For    them    He  bore 


The  thorny  Crown; 
Nailed  to  ihe  Croii, 
Endured  Itt  pain. 
That  His  life'*  lou 
Might  be  their  gain. 
Then  haste  to  clioow 
That  better  part. 
Mar  dare  reluu 
The  Lord  thv  bean, 
Leit     He     declare, 

And     deep    deipair 

Should  be  your  Int. 

Now  look  10  Je<ui ,  who  on  Calvary  died, 

jid  tnut  on  Him  alone  who  there  wat  cmcifiad. 
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Tha  following  appears  to  us,  on  the  whole,  the  best  ii 
Ode  to  an  Old  Violin. 

Tom, 

Woro, 

Oppmi'd,  I  mouml 

Bad, 

Sad, 
Tbrce-quailm  madl 


Betsy 

Besides 

'^7^ 

Wkb  re 

st^d    toe. 

Com...h, 

.n.  my  fiddle. 

Came,  my  til 

With  eav  and  brilliant  Kun^ 

Me  gw«t  lliough 

transient  solace  lend. 

Tby  polished  nei 

I  dasp  while  joy  illumu  my  Ikcc 
When  o'er  thy  strings  I  draw  my  bnw, 

My  droapine  spint  panls  lo  nse: 

A  lively  strain 

Iiouch.-andlol 

I  seem  ,o  mou. 

11  above  ihe  slties. 

There  on  Fam 

:y's  wings  I  soar, 

he  duns  al  door. 

'Oblivions  all  \    I  fe 

er    Ae    strings, 

But    skip    0- 

A,     my    old 

;    iiddle     (inji. 

"  Cheerily, 

0    merrily  eSl' 

Presto  1       good      master. 

You    very 

well    know. 

I     will 

find     music. 

If  you  w 

il]  find  bow, 

From  sap  in  alio 

1,  lo  c  down  below." 

Fatigued,  I   pause 
For   some   aJi^ia 

to  cbanee  the  lime 
solemn    and   sublime. 

With  graceful  action 

lo  the  soothing  chan 

Throbs  equally,whilsle 

■veryheallh-corrodingc 

Liei  prostrate,  vanquish 

ed,  by  ihe  mellifluous 

Reedy  Hauitwy  may  squeak,  wailing  Flaaio  may  squall. 

The  Serpent  may  grunt,  and  Ihe  Trombone  may  bawl; 

Bui  ihou    my  old  Fiddle,  art  priuce  of  them  all. 

Could  e  en  Dryden  reium  thy  praise  to  rehearse. 

His  Ode  lo  Cecilia  would  leem  rugged  verse. 

Till  called  again  to  pip«  ihy  master's   ' 
eye. 

Here,  as  an  oE&et,  we  give  a  specimen  where  all  the  rules  of  the  game, 
such  as  they  are,  are  violated.  The  sole  ingenuity  in  this  form  of  literary 
trifling  consists  in  so  adjusting  the  length  of  poetical  lines  that  the  printer  by 
merely  following  "copy''  will  produce  the  desired  emblem  or  figure.  But  the 
sul)].)tned  example  is  simply  prose  arbitrarily  broken  U|>  into  appropriate 
lengths,  the  whole  ingenuity  being  on  the  part  of  the  printer.  Yel  such 
specimens  are  not  uncommon  in  England 
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The  Wineglass. 

WhohalhwocT  Whofa>lb»miwt  Who 

haih  con  tcD  lions  T    Who  haih  wounda 

without  cause  f    Who  halh  redneit 

of  eyei  t     'J'hey  (h«t  tarry  long 

>t       the     wine  I       Ihcy      thai 

go     10    Mek     mixed     wine  1 

Look    not    thou    upon    the 


The  French  rarely  ofTend  in  this  fashion.  Fannard,  who  was  an  expert 
has  given  us  an  emblemitic  wineglass  which  is  a  wineglass,  for  it  could  be 
printed  in  no  other  shape  without  violating  its  poetical  integrity : 


champetn 


Oil    souvent     p^tiUe, 

Mousse,  et  biille 

Lajui  qui  rend 

dai,  riint. 

Concent. 

Suetle      douceur 
porteaucaurt 


Qo'on     m'en     donoe 

Vile  e>  comme  il  faut. 
L'on  y  voll  'ur  sea  dots  chiii* 
Nager  Tall^esse  at  les  lis. 

A  rbomboidal  dirge,  by  George  Wither,  is  good  enough  of  its  kmd ; 

Farewell, 

You  hill,  ^t'h'iEhat'dwell, 

And    all    you    humble    vb1«,  adieu  t 

You    wanton    bnnks    aod    solitary   rocki. 

My  dear  companians  »U,  and  you,  my  tended  Bockal 

FaKweEl,  my  pipe  I  and  all  those  pleaatog  songi  whose  strain* 

Delirhied  once  the  fairest  dancing  nymphs  upon  the  plain*. 

IDU   dIacoDienU,  vhoie  deep    and    over-deadly  uuut 

Ha>e    iHthout    [uty    broke    the    truest    heart. 
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The  last  enmple  on  our  list  is  this  remarkable  triumph  of  ingenuity  on  the 

Bubject  of  the  Crucifixion.  Mr.  Uombaugh  gives  it  in  his  "  Gleanings  for  the 
Curious,"  and  calls  it  a  curious  piece  of  antiquity.  Hut  the  structure  of  the 
verse,  the  metre,  and  the  rhythm  indicate  that  it  is  not  earlier  than  the  last 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  may  be  much  more  recent : 


Did  nev- 
Utnol, 
And  nun 


INRI 

My  God  1   My  God  1 

vers  of  my  tean 

J««ich  oh 

bow  down  thy  blessnJ  es 

let  thine  eyes,  which  slei 
behold  a  sinner  weep. 

my  God  1  my  faults,  tho 

berless,  bet 
oor  soul  be  1 

h 

rown,  itoce  we  are  taog 

Iq.,. 

y 

ne.            1        If  ihou  t 

nol.  Lord,  wit 

anyo 

the 

en 

"s'»mni  ^ 

viour 

my  balm.  Ms  M 

Ch 

th 

hbelo 

Redeemer, 

S. 

unis,  wiih 

old  thy 

Tt" 

f™?'gi 

pes  on  the 

=,  as  well  as  pay 

in 

g  Tounl,  ihe  li 

e,  Ihe  wa 
whither 

th 

\Xa^  a 

evain   giv 

£ 

■vine  hea 
tiAh 
me  for  ev 

G 

s  direct 

d 

d.thaifromtheet 

let 
with  the 

e  be  raisi 
Sweajes 

t 

oh-^loT 


Fully  to  enjoy  all  the  varied  beauties  of  this  masterpiece  an  explanation  it 
necessary.  The  middle  cross  represents  our  Saviotir ;  those  on  either  side, 
the  two  thieves.  On  the  top  and  down  the  middle  cross  is  our  Saviour's 
expression,  "  My  God  !  My  God  1  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?''  and  on  the 
top  of  the  cross  is  the  Latin  inscription  "  INRI," — Jesus  Nazarenus  Rex 
Judeeorum, — i.e.,  Jesus  of  Naiareth,  King  of  the  Jews.  Upon  the  cross  on 
the  right  hand  is  the  prayer  of  owe  of  the  (hieves,— "  l,ord  I  remember  me 
when  thou  comesl  into  thy  kiii|;dom."  On  the  left-hand  cross  is  the  sajinK> 
or  reproach,  of  the  other, — "  If  thou  beest  the  Christ,  save  thyself  and  us?" 
The  versification  begins  at  the  top  of  the  middle  cross, — "My  God  I  Mr 
God  I  In  rivers  of  my  tears."  The  whole  is  a  piece  of  tolerable  verse,  whicn 
is  to  be  read  across  all  the  columns,  making  as  many  lines  as  there  are  letter* 
in  the  alphabet    The  authorship  is  unknown. 
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Emandation,  Conjectural.     Tlie  ways  of  the  critic,  especially  when 

connnencing  on  a  difficult  passage  tit  his  favorite  author,  are  full  uf  instruction 
to  the  learned,  of  gladsome  delight  to  the  curious.  Sometimes  he  insists  on 
reading  all  sorts  ol  subtle  meanings  into  this  or  that  line,  and  then  stands 
aghast  with  admiration  at  the  greatness  of  the  mind  that  could  think  the 
things  he  himself  has  invented  for  it.  Sometimes  he  gives  it  up  in  despair, 
and  decides  that  the  author  never  did  say  what  has  been  attributed  to  him, 
but  that  the  mistake  of  an  amanuensis  or  a  primer  has  been  allowed  lo  go 
forth  to  the  world  unchallenged.  Then  he  sets  himself  the  task  of  discover- 
ing what  it  was  that  the  author  did  say.  Occasionally,  it  must  be  owned,  he 
suggests  a  felicitous  alteration.  Tlie  author  may  or  may  not  have  said  this, 
but  the  alternative  proposed  is  what  the  author  ought  to  have  said.  There  is 
no  finer  instance  than  the  passage  "'a  babbled  of  green  fields"  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Falstaff's  death  {Henry  V.,  Act  ii.,  Sc.  3).  The  folio  has  "a  table 
of  green  fields,"  which  is  mere  nonsense  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  elucidate  it. 
Pope  conjectured  that  this  was  a  stage  direction  addressed  lo  a  property-man 
named  Greenfields  which  had  somehow  got  mixed  up  with  the  texL  This  is 
not  a  joke;  indeed,  it  imposed  upon  Johnson.  It  was  Theobald  who  made 
sense  and  poetry  out  of  the  passage  by  turning  "a  table"  into  "'a  babbled." 

But  more  frequently  the  shoe  has  shifted, — the  commentator  has  put  his 
foot  into  it.  A  note  in  Bell's  edition  of  Dryden's  "  Absalom  and  Achitophel," 
Part  I.,  supplies  an  instance.    The  editor's  ear  is  offended  by  the  line 

This,  he  says,  is  the  only  line  in  which  the  melody  is  flattened  into  prose. 
He  suggests  that  a  slight  alteration  would  redeem  the  metre  : 
How  Ibey  by  oaturaL  Lnslinct  change  iheij  lord. 

The  silliness  of  this  note  is  equalled  only  by  its  impertinence.  The  line 
is  metrically  perfect  as  it  stands.  Natural  has  its  three  full  syllables,  and  in- 
stinct  is  accented  on  its  second  Syllable,  the  usual  method  in  Dryden's  time,  as 
in  Shakespeare's. 

The  champion  instance,  however,  is  supplied  by  Dr.  Bentley's  famous  (or 
infamous)  edition  of  Milton.  It  was  issued  in  1732,  and  contained  no  less 
than  a  thousand  conjectural  emendations  of  the  text.  The  word  emendatioas 
should  be  pronounced  with  a  distinct  sarcastic  emphasis  which  can  be  only 
faintly  indicated  by  italics.  Bentley's  premiss,  his  original  proposition,  was  as 
fallows.  Milton,  as  every  one  knows,  was  blind  when  he  produced  the  "  Para- 
dise Lost."  He  dictated  it  to  an  amanuensis.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that  through 
mistake  or  inadvertence  the  amanuensis  might  frequently  have  set  down  a 
word  similar  in  Hound  to  that  dictated  by  the  poet,  but  of  very  ditferent  sig- 
nification. So  far  we  can  fallow  the  argument  with  a  clear  conscience.  But 
when  the  doctor  goes  on  to  urge  further  that  the  amanuensis  may  have  inter- 
polated whole  verses  of  his  own  composition  into  the  poem  without  the  poet's 
being  any  the  wiser,  we  can  only  reply  that  the  bare  fact  is  a  possibility,  but 
that  there  Is  no  .evidence,  intrinsic  or  extrinsic,  to  support  it  And  when, 
accepting  this  wild  possibility  as  a  fact,  he  goes  on  to  imagine  what  it  was  that 
Milton  really  did  say,  and  substitutes  those  imaginings  in  lieu  of  the  lines  as 
they  stand  in  the  book,  we  cry  out  at  this  marvellous  exhibition  of  editorial 
vanity  and  impertinence.  And  the  trouble  is  increased  when  we  find  the 
doctor  putting  his  clumsy  hoof  into  the  very  choicest  parterre  of  Miltonic 
fancy  and  trampling  the  flowers  into  a  tangled  mess  of  absurdity.  Nor  are  our 
outraged  feelings  soothed  by  tlie  extraordinary  mixture  of  effrontery  and 
vanity  in  the  statement  that,  in  the  absence  of  manuscripts  to  collate,  he  must 
(ely  on  his  own  "Ba^acity"  and  "happy  conjecture." 
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To  take  a  few  examples.     Milton  is  describing  hon  SaUn'a  speech  was 

received  by  the  fallen  angels  : 

H«  apake  ;  and,  to  confirm  his  vords,  out-flew 
Millions  of  tUmins  swords,  drawn  from  the  thigb* 
Of  mighty  chenibim  :  the  audden  bUlc 
Far  round  Ulumincd  Hell :  highly  ihey  raged 
Aeaiast  (he  Highest ;  Htid  lieice  wilh  Eraspid  srms 
Cbished  on  iheir  aouuding  shields  the  din  of  war. 
Hurling  defiance  toward  the  vault  of  Hcavoi. 

A  forcible  and  splendid  passage.  Not  a  word  but  carries  exactly  the  right 
sound  and  the  right  sense.  Not  an  epithet  could  be  changed  without  lou. 
The  doctor,  however,  thinks  otherwise.  In  the  second  line  he  substitutes 
blades  for  swords,  in  the  fifth  swords  for  arms,  in  the  siith  •walls  for  vault.  The 
first  and  second  emendations  are  bad  enough,  the  third  utterly  ruins  a  noble 
conception. 

Bui  worse  remains  behind.     One  of  the  finest  lines  in  Mitton  b  this : 

No  light,  but  rather  daikneis  visible. 
This  expression  shocks  the   doctor,  who  brings  his  sagacity  to  bear  upon  it 
and  produces  this  happy  conjecture  : 

No  lighi,  but  rather  a  tranapicuous  glooin. 

The  seventy- fourth  line  of  the  same  book  offends  the  nice  critical  taste  of 
this  iconoclast : 

His  ear  rebels  at  what  he  considers  a  "  vicious  verse."     He  would  away  with 

it  altogether  and  in  its  stead  insert  the  following  hue  of  his  own  composition  i 

Distance  which  to  express  all  measure  faUa. 

In  the  second  book  there  is  this  fine  phrase  : 

Our  torments  also  may  in  length  of  time 

Become  our  elemeols. 
One  can   hardly  understand  the  densely  prosaic  structure  of  the  mind  which 
would  seek  to  destroy  every  particle  of  poetry  by  changing  the  first  line  thus : 

Then,  as  'twas  well  observed,  our  lormenls  may 
Become  our  elements. 
One  other  instance  must  suffice.     It  is  as  flagrant  as  any,  and  is  supported 
by  a  curious  bit  of  reasoning  which  should  be  commended  to  the  careful 
attention  of  all  emendatots. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Adam's  interview  with  the  angel,  Milton  says, — 

From  the  thk^k'  shad  ".^aud  Adam  to  bis  bower. 
Now  for  the  doctor's  argument :  "  After  the  conversation  between  Adam 
and  the  angel  in  the  bower,  it  may  be  well  presumed  that  our  first  parent 
waited  on  his  heavenly  guest  at  his  departure  to  some  little  distance  fixmi 
it,  till  he  began  to  take  his  flight  towards  heaven,"  Thertfore  the  poet  could 
not  with  propriety  say  that  the  angel  parted  from  the  thick  shade — i.t.,  the 
bower — to  go  to  heaven.  And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  A^am  attended  the 
angel  no  farther  than  the  door  or  entrance  of  the  bower,  then  "  how  t^juld 
Adam  return  to  his  bower  if  he  never  left  it  V  By  a  happy  conjecture  the 
doctor  succeeds  not  only  in  vindicating  the  grand  old  gardener's  respect 
for  the  social  amenities,  but  in  securing  the  logical  integrity  of  the  verae, 
as  thus: 

So  paned  they,  the  angel  up  to  heavau, 
Adam  to  runuDUe  od  pan  ditcourse. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  this  edition  of  Milton  was  received  with  a  chorus 
of  derision  in  its  own  day,  and  was  forthwith  cast  into  the  limbo  of  oblivtoo, 
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where  only  the  delvers  in  forgotten  curios  have  disturbed  it.    The  following 
epigram  was  of  contemporary  origin  : 

On  Milton's  Executioner. 

Did  MiUon'i  proie,  O  Charles  I  thy  deBth  defend? 
A  furiuUB  foe,  unconjcious  prove*  a  friend ; 
On  Milton's  verse  does  Bender  commenl  t  know 
A  we»k,  officious  friend  becomes  a  foe. 


Pope's  lines  are  bettet  known  : 

Bendey,  lone  lo  wisngliiig  school!  confined. 
And  but  by  booki  acquainled  with  mankind, 
To  Millon  lending  sense,  to  Horace  wil, 

Bcntlcy  was  not  the  only  person  who  sought  to  amend  Milton.  Atterbury 
was  congratulated  on  "  a  happy  reading  which  vindicated  Milton  from  degrading 
his  style  by  a  very  vile  pun  :" 

And  brought  into  this  world  (a  world  of  woe) ; 

es,  which  utterly  destroy  the 
ii  who  amendea  Shakespeare 


One  of  the  finest  hymns  in  the  English  language  is  Cardinal  Newman's 
"Lead,  Kindly  Light."  But  comparatively  few  people  know  it  in  its  integrity. 
Properly,  it  consists  of  three  verses.  A  fourth,  which  may  be  found  in  most 
Protestant  Episcopal  hymnals,  was  added  by  Dr.  BIckersteth,  the  author  of 
"Yesterday,  To-Day,  and  Forever."  The  genuine  verses,  moreover,  have  in 
various  American  compilations  been  tinkered  out  of  shape  and  harmony. 
Below  will  be  found  the  correct  and  the  incorrect  versions,  the  incorrect 
being  printed  in  italics ; 


Andttadmienl 
The  nighl  is  dark,  and  I  am  br  from  home, 
Tki  Higkt  ix  dark,  and  lam/ar/ram  kttm 

Ltad  rkeu  ixt  on  I 
Keep  Thou  my  feet :  I  do  not  ask  to  see 
Ktff  Tluu  tny/ttt :  J  do  not  vk  to  stt 

lit  ditlBHt  tcim :  tai  utf's  tnet^k/er  mt. 
I  w»  not  ever  thus,  nor  prayed  Ihal  Thou 
IvMunfttiiir  thus,  Hurfraytd  that  Thou 

Shouldtt  lead  me  on ; 

Shoildit  Uttd  mc  m  I 
I  loved  to  choose  and  see  my  path  :  hot  now 
/  laptd  to  ckeou  and  itt  my  iatk  ;  tut  nam 

Leul  Thou  me  on. 

Ltad  Tkon  mt  on  I 
I  loved  the  garish  day  :  and,  spite  of  fean, 
/  lootd  day,  dnuling  light,  and  ifitt  o//iart 
Pride  ruled  my  will :  remember  not  past  years. 
Pridt  rulid  my  will    rtmtmhtr  not pait  ytari. 
So  long  Thy  power  has  blest  me,  sure  it  Mill 
St  hlf  TkypoKtr  katk  iUtitdin,,  mrtiy  itili 

'  TW//  trad  mt  on 
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And  with  the  mom  ihose  angel  iica  imile, 
And  Wirt  Ihi  morn  then  aiifil/acti  imilt 
Which  1  have  Loved  Long  since,  and  Loit  awhile* 
WiiieA  /  Aaoi  ImtJ  ioHg  tinci,  and  Uit  awhiU. 

Dr.  Charles  S.  Robinson,  who  first  printed  the  incorrect  version  in  his  col- 
lection originally  (1862)  known  as  "Songs  nf  the  Church,"  but  since  re- 
baptized  "  Songs  of  the  Sanctuary,"  has  been  blamed  for  all  the  emendations. 
But  ill  a  letter  to  the  Congrcgationalist  shortly  after  Newman's  death.  Dr. 
Robinson  pleads  guilty  only  to  the  change  of  the  first  line  :  "  Who  changed 
that  second  line  to  '  And  lead  me  on  ;'  who  put  'day's  dazzling  light'  in  the 
place  of  'the  garish  day;'  who  left  off  the  two  commas  before  and  after 
Might,'  so  beginning  the  word  without  a  capital  to  personify  it;  who  con- 
cluded that  '  surely  still  'Twill'  was  any  belter  than  '  sure  it  still  Will ;'  who 
ingeniously  got  rid  of  'moor  and  fen,'  or  'crag  and  torrent,'  and  smoothed 
down  everything  to  the  traditional  'dreaty  douot'  and  the  ordinary  '  pain  and 
sorrow,' — 1  am  sure  I  cannot  conjecture.  None  of  that '  tinkering'  was  done 
in  our  shop."  The  copy  of  the  hymn  as  It  first  came  into  his  hanck  contained 
all  these  changes.  It  had  been  sent  to  him  with  a  package  of  other  clippings 
by  "one  of  the  highest  authorities  in  the  Church,"  who  invited  his  special 
attention  to  this  above  all  the  others,  but  could  give  him  no  information  as  to 
the  authorship.  Or.  Robinson's  friend  then  went  on  to  remark  that  when  he 
found  it  the  piece  had  evidently  been  much  obscured  by  a  printer's  mistake 
concerning  one  word  in  what  must  have  been  sent  to  him  in  manuscript  "t 
recall  his  look  as,  in  his  characteristic  and  fastidiously  tasteful  way,"  says  Dr, 
Robinson  in  the  Cengregationalist,  "  he  proceeded  to  point  out  that  in  writing 
the  letter  L  many  persons  farmed  it  very  much  like  an  S;  then  also  the 
letter  n  when  closed  up  at  the  top  resembled  an  a;  su  the  compositor  had 
most  likely  missed  the  significance,  for  as  a  fact  the  line  began  with  what 
desttoyed  the  whole  meaning, — '  Lead,  kindly  Light,  amid.'  This  would  have 
to  be  corrected  so  that  it  might  read,  '  Send  kindly  light  amid  the  encircling 
gloom  ;'  then  something  might  be  made  of  it  for  a  hymn,  and  it  could  be  put 
in  the  portion  of  the  book  for  the  choir  to  set  to  music  I  thought  the  piece 
was  very  beautiful ;  nobody  over  this  side  of  the  water  had  ever  told  us  who 
composed  the  poetry.  This  was  nearly  a  whole  generation  ago.  I  put  it  joy- 
ously into  my  book,  and  eventually,  doing  the  best  I  could  with  a  very  awkward 
metre,  had  it  set  to  a  simple  chant,  and  it  became  popular  with  the  leading 
singers  around  town.  All  this  time  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Newman,  who  put 
it  into  Lyra  Apostolica,  was  living  in  Birmingham  at  peace,  in  ignorance  of 
n^  blunder.  Very  likely  he  died  in  utter  obliviousness  of  any  '  impertinence' 
of^an  American  compiler  who  took  his  three  verses  wandering  around  name- 

The  mistake  made  by  Dr.  Robinson  and  his  friend  was,  after  all,  3  pardon- 
able one.  For  in  the  version  as  they  received  it  the  first  line  made  nonsense 
in  connection  with  the  second  ; 

Lead,  kindly  Ljgbt,  amid  the  encirdiiig  gloam. 

But  in  the  true  reading,  and  especially  under  the  original  title.  "  The  Pillar 
of  the  Chuid."  it  would  have  been  mere  dulness  to  misunderstand  it.  New 
Testament  exposition  has  taught  that  it  was  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity 
who  led  Israel  through  the  wilderness  in  the  form  of  a  pillar  of  cloud  bvdaf 
and  a  pillar  ni  fire  by  night.  That  by  Light  Cardinal  Newman  meant  Christ 
is  lurther  evidenced  by  the  stanzas  in  another  of  his  hynuts  : 
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Now  ifaal  the  sun  i>  gleaming  brifhl, 

Im^on  we,  bending  law. 
That  He,  the  uacreiied  Light, 

May  guide  us  a>  we  go. 

And  while  ihe  hours  in  order  flow, 

O  Christ  securely  fence 
Our  gates,  beleaguered  by  tbe  fee. 

The  gate  of  every  ^enge. 

An  excellent  satire  on  critical  emendation  is  contained  in  Franklin's  story  of 
how  he  was  applied  to  for  an  inscription  by  one  John  Thompson,  just  setting 
up  in  business  as  a  hatter.  Franklin  composed  the  following  sign  :  "John 
Thompson,  hatter,  makes  and  sells  hats  (or  ready  money."  But  one  friend 
said,  "It  is  toolong;nobody  will  stop  to  read  it ;  besides,  it  is  tautology,  because 
a  person  who  makes  a  hat  is  a  hatter."  Out  came  the  word  hatter.  The  next 
friend  appealed  to  objected,  "  If  you  say  for  ready  money,  very  few  people  will 
enter  your  shop."  The  objection  was  sustained  and  the  offending  words  elided. 
"  Nay,"  cried  a  third  critic,  "  nobody  will  care  a  farthing  who  makes  the  hats, 
so  long  as  they  are  good."  So  the  words  makes  and  were  crossed  out.  "  John 
Thompson  sells  hats"  remained.  The  last  friend  said,  '*  It  is  ridiculous  (o  tell 
people  you  sell  hats,  for  nobody  will  think  vou  such  a  fool  as  to  give  them 
away."  Finally  nothing  was  left  but  "Juhii  Thompson,"  In  conclusion, 
Franklin  remarks  that  this  experience  decided  him  never  again  to  write  any- 
thing that  would  be  subjected  to  the  revision  of  others. 

"  Who  was  that  silly  body,"  asked  the  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast -Table, 
"  that  wanted  Burns  to  alter  '  Scots  wha  hae,'  so  as  to  lengthen  the  last  line, 
thus  ?— 

'Edward!'  chains  and  slavery." 
And  in  his  humorous  way  he  goes  on  to  invent  an  appropriate  anecdote.  He 
had  been  applied  tu  for  a  poem  to  he  read  at  a  certain  celebration.  Under- 
standing that  it  was  to  be  a  festive  and  convivial  occasion,  he  had  ordered 
himself  accordingly.  But  it  seems  that  the  president  fi>r  the  occasion  was 
what  is  called  a  teetotaler.  So  back  came  the  poem,  corrected  and  amended, 
with  the  following  letter  : 

Dear  Sir,— Your  poem  gives  good  saiisfaciion  to  the  committee.  The  sentiments  expressed 
with  reference  to  liquor  are  Dot,  however,  those  generally  entertained  by  Ihis  community.  1 
bave  therefore  consisted  the  clergyman  of  this  place,  who  na?  made  some  slight  changes,  which 
he  thinks  will  remove  all  objections,  and  keep  the  valuable  portions  of  the  poem.  Please  \a 
infonn  me  of  your  charge  for  sail)  poem.    Our  means  are  limited,  etc.,  etc., 

Here  it  is,  with  Ihe  slight  alterations  i 

Come  t  fill  a  fresh  bumper, — Tor  why  should  we  go 
While  tbe-BcetwBiill  reddena  oar  cups  as  ihey  flow  1 

Pour  out  ihBii«hj»iw»«UH  br^ht  with  the  lun, 

dye-stuff 
Till  o'ar  iha  bmnmed  cryital  the  mhiia  shall  nin. 

half-tipened  apples 
The|K~ 

Bow  to 

For  niuBWR'a  l—i  win  I  ie 

stable-boyi  s 
That  wectLgarDered  by -■■ 
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Then  ■  tmO*,  and  a  %\tm,  anil  ■  4MMi  uk 

iirychninc  and  whiikcy.  and  mabanc  and  bi 

roi  >rr<ii 

In  cellai,  m 
Do»>n.  tJow 

In  the   recent  editions  of  the  ■■Autocrat"  Dr.  Holmes  mentions  a  British 
Reviewer  who  was  quite  indignant  at  the  treatment  this  "  convivial  song"  had 
received.     No  committee,  he  thought,  would  dare   to  treat  a  Scotch  auclior  in 
"  1  could  not  help  being  reminded  of  Sydney  Smith,  and  of  the 


Emerald  Isle.    This  epithet  was  first  applied  to  Ireland  by  Dr.  William 
Drennan,  in  the  foUowiiig  hues  ; 

When  Erin  lirsl  rase  from  the  datk^welling  flood, 
God  blessed  Ihe  green  island ;  he  saw  it  was  good. 
Tlie  Em«ald  of^urone,  it  sparkled,  it  shone, 

Nur  one  feeling  of  vengeance  presume  to  defile 
The  cause  or  .be  men  of  the  Emerald  Isle. 

Siania  on  Erin  in  OUttdaltoch,  and  etktr  Peemt. 

The  allusion  is  to  the  brilliant  green  of  the  herbage  and  foliage  of  Ireland. 
Eminence,  Bad.     The  term  is  first  used  by  Milton,  who  has,^ 

High  on  a  throne  of  royal  stale,  which  far 
OutstioDE  I)»  wealth  of  Oimus  and  of  Ind, 


Paraditt  Lost,  Book  ii. 
It  is  curious  to  note  that  while  Satan  by  repute  of  supreme  wickedness  b 

raised  to  eminence,  eminence  per  se  is  sufficient  to  raise  the  repute  of  bad- 
Censure  is  the  tax  a  man  pays  to  ihe  public  for  being  eminent.— Swift  :    TktutkU  «■ 

farioMt  Snlj'tc"- 

Empire  State.  This  popular  name  for  the  State  of  New  YcH-k  was 
not,  as  has  been  fancied,  assumed  by  its  citizens  out  of  State  pride  or  vanity. 
It  was  inferentially  given  to  it  by  General  Washington.  In  his  reply  to  the 
address  of  the  Common  Council  of  New  York  City,  signed  by  "James 
Duane,  Mayor,"  and  bearing  date  December  2.  1784,  ne  says,  "I  pray  that 
Heaven  bestow  its  choicest  blessings  on  your  city  ;  that  a  well-regulated  and 
beneficial  commerce  may  enrich  vour  citizens,  and  that  your  State  (at  present 
the  seat  of  Empire)  may  set  sucn  examples  of  wisdom  and  lil)eralily  as  shall 
have  a  tendency  to  strengthen  and  give  a  permanency  to  the  Union  at  home, 
and  credit  and  respectability  abroadT" 

Lot  the  Empire  Slate  is  (hakinr 

The  shackles  from  her  hand: 
Wirh  ihe  rugged  North  ii  waking 
The  rugged  sunset  landl 

J.  O.  WHrman. 

Ead,  The  beginning  of  the,  the  answer  ascribed  to  Talle^and  when 
asked  by  Napoleon,  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  what  was  his  opmion  of  the 
state  of  things,    "  It  seems  to  me.  Sire,  that  this  is  the  beginning  uf  the  end" 
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("  n  me  paralt,  Sire,  que  c'est  k  commencement  de  la  fin").  Those  who  are 
not  disposed  to  believe  that  this  cynical  le mark  was  made  to  his  sovereign, 
whose  fortunes  were  beginning  to  wane,  may  be  inclined  to  think  that  a  cur- 
rent opinion  during  the  Hundred  Days  was  fastened  on  Talleyrand,  who, 
on  his  part,  while  oRen  astonished  at  these  cumplinients  to  his  genius,  never 
refused  the  paternity  of  a  ben-mot  when  it  was  found  apt  and  just — after  the 
event.  The  phrase,  however,  has  been  attributed  also  to  Lally-Tollendal  and 
to  Marshal  Augereau,  who  is  said  to  have  used  it  when  the  French  army 
started  from  Moscow  on  that  disastrous  retreat  in  which  he  bore  himself  so 
gallantly.     Shakespeare  has  a  curious  coincidence  of  expression,  though  not 


of  thought : 


le  beginning  of  our  end, 

■'--' ••■  Nigkft  Dri. 


"  End,"  here,  seems  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  "  aim."  But  as  the  line  occurs 
in  the  burlesque  prologue,  whose  humor  consists  in  its  intentional  mispunctua- 
tion,  scholars  are  not  quite  at  one  as  to  the  precise  reading  of  the  passage. 
Here  is  the  context,  mispunctuation  and  all  : 

If  we  offend  il  is  with  our  good  will. 
That  you  should  think,  we  come  noi  la  offend. 

But  with  good  will.    To  show  out  simple  ridll. 


Some  critics  would  do  away  even  with  the  verbal  resemblance  to  Talleyrand 
by  punctuating  thus : 

To  show  our  simple  skill. 
That  is  the  Irue  beginning.     Of  our  end 
Consider-Ihen.     Wc  come,  but  in  despite 
We  do  not  come,  etc. 

The  very  commencement  of  our  finite  life,  according  to  Bacon,  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  (see,  also,  Cradle)  : 

So  much  of  onr  life,  as  we  have  discovered,  is  already  dead ;   and  all  those  hours  which 

eirth,  are  part  of  our  dying  days,  whereof  even  this  is  one,  and  those  that  succeed  it  are  of 
the  same  nature,  for  we  die  daily.— (Jb  DialK. 

Endfl  well.  All's  well  that,  a  proverb  common  to  all  languages,  which 
has  been  made  especially  famous  as  the  title  of  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays. 
Probably  its  first  appearance  is  the  Latin  '■  Si  finis  bonus  est,  totum  bonum 
erit"  ("If  the  end  be  well,  all  is  well")  of  the  "Gesta  Romanorum,"  first 
printed  about  1463.    In  Heywood's  "  Proverbs"  (1546)  we  have  the  modern 


printed  al 


All  is  well  thai  eodes  well, 

besides  two  contradictory  phrases,  which,  taken  together,  at  least  emphas 
the  fact  thai  the  beginning  is  a  small  matter  in  comparison  with  the  end : 

A  hard  beginning  maketh  a  good  ending, 

and 

Of  a  good  beginning  cometh  a  good  ending. 

Gower  had  previously  endorsed  the  latter  saying  : 

The  rather  a  g™d  eode  hfw?nnelh, 

Cm/titie  Ammnla. 


"  Nobody's  enemy  but  hia  own,"  or  "  Himself  his  worst  enemy," 
»  a  phrase  now  generally  used  to  describe  an  amiable  but  not  impressive 
perionalily,— the  kindly  ne'er-do-well  who  never  willingly  injures  his  neighbor, 
but  whose  faults  react  partly  on  himself  and  more  largely  ui>on  his  family. 
He  often  degenerates  into  that  still  lower  type  known  as  "everybody's  friend," 
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who  by  endeavoring  to  please  every  one  pleases  nO  one.  The  phrase  seem* 
lu  have  originated  with  Anachar&is  the  Scythian,  who  gave  it  a  very  wide 
application.  Being  asked  what  animal  he  esteemed  most  hostile  to  man,  be 
replied  that  he  thought  every  man  his  own  worst  enemy.  Anaeharsis,  a 
brother  of  King  Saulius  of  Thrace,  was  a  wine  and  learned  prince,  who  came 
to  Athens  while  Solon  wa»  framing  his  laws,  and  acquired  such  repute  for 
sagacity  that  he  i.s  bonietimes  enumerated  among  the  seven  sages  of  Greece. 
He  it  was  who,  being  asked  why  he  had  no  children,  replied  that  he  loved 
children  too  much,  and  who  being  reviled  as  a  barbarian  said,  "  By  race,  per- 
haps, but  no!  by  breeciitig." 

Eager  10  get,  bul  noi  10  keep,  ihcpclf, 

"""jAMBS  WoTsDALB  ;  EJiilafih  OH  himiilf. 
Sngine'  The  history  of  this  word  is  a  philological  curiosity.  From  Greek 
gigwre,  "  to  beget,"  and  Latin  inginium,  "  engine"  meant,  in  mediaeval  English, 
and  occasionally  indeed  down  to  the  eighteenth  century,  simply  mother-wit  or 
native  talent.  Thus  Chaucer,  "If  man  hath  sapiences  ihre,  memorje,  engin, 
and  intellect  also"  (15S9I  ;  Putteuham,  "  Such  made  most  of  their  works 

by  translation  few  or  none  of  their  own  engine."     Then  it  meant  natural 

disposition,  temper,  as  in  Fairfax's  Tasso,  "  His  fell  ingine  his  grauer  age  did 
suniewhal  mitigate."  Jt  had  contemporaneously  the  sense  of  skill  in  contro- 
versy, ingenuity  ;  also,  in  a  bad  sense,  artfulness,  cunning,  trickery.  From  this 
it  came  to  mean  the  product  of  ingenuity,  an  artihce,  contrivance,  device ;  and 
the  transition  ihence  to  a  mechanical  contrivance,  machine,  implement,  tool, 
was  easy.  The  original  engine,  as  3  machine,  was  usually  something  used  in 
warfare  or  in  torture,  as  the  rack,  or  in  hunting,  as  a  snare,  net,  trap,  etc. 
The  invention  of  the  steam-engine  has  specialized  the  word  and  rendered 
obsolete  all  previous  uses. 

England  expects  every  man  to  do  bis  duty,  Nelson's  signal  to  the 
fleet  before  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  October  zi.  1805.  The  story  has  been 
told  in  various  ways.  Pasco's  version  may  be  accepted  as  the  truest.  He 
was  Nelson's  flag-lientenant  on  the  Victory.  Nelson  came  to  him  on  the 
poop,  and,  after  ordering  certain  signals  to  be  flown,  gave  these  further  direc- 
tions; "Mr.  Pasco,  1  wish  to  say  to  the  fleet,  'England  confides  that  every 
man  will  do  his  duty.'  "  And  he  added,  "  You  must  be  quick,  for  I  have  one 
more  to  make,  which  is  for  close  action."  Pasco  replied,  "  tf  your  lordship 
will  permit  me  to  substitute  expects  for  conjules,  the  signal  will  soon  be  com- 
pleted, because  the  word  expects  is  in  the  vocabulary  and  confidtt  must  be 
spelt."  Nelson,  hastily,  but  with  an  air  of  satisfaction,  said,  "  That  will  do, 
Pasco ;  make  it  directly."  James,  however,  in  his  "  Naval  History,"  vol.  iii.  p. 
39Z,  saj^  the  signal  first  ordered  by  Nelson  was,  "  Nelson  expects  every  man 
to  do  his  duty."  He  quotes  Captain  Blackwood,  who  commanded  thetury- 
alus  during  the  engagement.  As  it  stands,  the  sentiment  is  a  pretty  enough 
bit  of  patriotic  bombast.  Dickens's  humorous  comment  was,  that  if^Eniluxl 
expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty  "  she  is  the  most  sanguine  and  most  disap- 
pointed country  in  the  world." 

England  fa  the  paradise  of  women,  Che  purgatory  of  aerranta, 

and  the  hell  of  boraes,  an  ancient  Italian  proverb.  Sometimes  the 
further  epithet  "a  prison  lor  men"  is  added.  Grose,  in  the  collection  nf 
proverbs  added  to  the  181 1  edition  of  his  "Provincial  Glossary,"  thus  di*. 
courses  on  the  saw  :  "The  liberty  allowed  to  women  in  England,  the  portion 
assigned  by  law  to  willows  out  of^their  husbands'  g.toils  and  chat  tela,  and  the 
politeness  with  which  all  denominations  of  that  sex  are  in  general  treated, 
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Join  to  esuliliah  the  irulh  of  this  part  of  the  proverb.  The  furious  manner 
III  which  people  ride  on  the  road,  liorse^ racing,  hunting,  the  cruelties  of  pos- 
tilions, stagC'Coachmen,  and  car-men,  with  the  absurd  muliiatiuns  practised 
on  that  nubic  and  useful  animal,  all  but  too  much  prove  the  truth  of  this  part 
of  the  adage.  But  that  this  country  is  the  purgatory  of  servants  I  deny ;  at 
least,  if  it  ever  was  it  is  not  so  at  present ;  I  fear  they  are  rather  the  cause  of 
bringing  many  a  man  to  that  legal  purgatory,  tiie  gaol." 

England.  Tlie  air  of  England  is  too  pure  for  a  slave,  words  at- 
tributed to  Lord  Mansfield  by  Lord  Campbell  in  his  "Lives  of  the  Chief 
Justices  ;"  "  Lord  Manslield  tirst  established  the  grand  doctrine  that  the  air  of 
England  is  too  pure  to  be  breathed  by  a  slave"  (vol.  ii.  p.  4tS).  He  refers  to 
Lord  Mansfield's  decision  in  the  case  of  James  Somerset,  a  negro  slave  from 
Jamaica,  who,  coming  to  England  in  the  company  of  his  master,  claimed  his 
freedom,  and  was  brought  into  court  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  It  was 
decided  in  that  case  that  a  slave  could  not  exist  in  England,  and  that  the 
moment  he  touched  English  soil  he  was  a  free  man,  and  the  negro  was  set  at 
liberty.  No  words  such  as  those  attributed,  however,  occur  in  the  report  of 
the  decision  in  the  case  (see  Lofft's  Rei>orts,  p,  2). 

In  the  account  of  the  hearing  given  in  the  "  Slate  Trials,"  Mansfield  is 
made  to  say, — 

Every  man  who  comes  inlo  England  is  entiiled  10  ihe  proteclion  of  the  EnElisli  law,  what- 

Quamvis  illc  niger,  quamvis  tu  candidus. 

Sl'ile  Trials,  vo].  m.  p.  i. 

It  was  Hai^rave  who,  in  his  argument  i 
England  as  "  a  soil  whose  air  is  deemed  ti 

Cowper  has  versified  the  phrase  in  his  lines, — 

Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England  -.  if  their  tungs 
Receive  our  air,  Ihat  moment  they  are  free  1 
They  touch  our  country  and  their  shacklirs  fail. 

TAt  Task,  Book  ii.  :   71S(  Tbnepiect,  1.  40. 

The  same  legal  doctrine  was  applied  to  France  by  Bodinus,  3  French  jurist 
born  in  the  first  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  : 

("  ForeigD  slaves,  as  soon  as  they  come  within  the  limits  of  France,  are  Tree.") 

In  the  celebrated  case  of  Dred  Scott,  however,  a  negro  slave  who  had  been 
carried  by  his  master  from  Missouri  into  Illinois,  thence  to  the  Territory  of 
Wisconsin,  and  back  again  to  Missouri,  and  to  whose  case  it  was  endeavured 
to  apply  the  same  legal  maxim,  Chief-Justice  Taney,  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  Slates,  asserted  that 

For  more  than  a  century  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence  the  negroes  had  been 
reearded  at  beings  ot  an  inferior  order,  and  altogether  unfit  to  associate  with  the  while  race, 
either  in  (ocial  or  political  relations,  and  so  far  inferior  that  they  had  no  rights  which  the 

English  as  she  is  spoke.  In  the  year  i88z  there  was  published  in 
England  a  little  book  under  this  title,  which  contained  selections  from  a  certain 
gem  of  literature,  originally  published  at  Paris  in  i86a  as  "O  Novo  Guia  em 
Portugues  e  Inglei"  ("The  New  Guide  to  Portuguese  and  English").  Simul- 
taneously Mark  Twain  republished  in  America  a  new  edition  of  the  complete 
work,  with  prefatory  notes.  The  book  had  long  been  out  of  print,  though 
known  to  book-collectors  and  frequently  referred  to  in  magazines.  Its  many 
and  obvious  merits  were  now  for  the  first  time  made  known  to  the  public  at 
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large,  which  eagerly  acknowledged  them  and  clamorously  sought  to  poucM 
itseir  of  the  volume,  to  gloat  over  them  at  leisure. 

The  unique  character  of  the  work  consists  in  the  fact  that  iu  author,  who 
openly  proclaimed  himself  as  Joie  de  Fonseca,  had  manufactured  it  by  securing 
a  book  of  French  dialogues,  which,  with  the  aid  of  a  dictionarv,  he  put  word  by 
word  into  English.  Of  that  tongue  he  knew  nothing,  and,  what  is  more  aston- 
ishing, learned  nothing,  even  during  the  progress  of  his  labors.  There  resulted 
a  farrago  of  mistakes,  a  jumble  of  English  and  Portuguese  constructions,  over 
which  the  beaming  sclf-conceil  of  the  author  spreads,  to  borrow  from  Carlyle, 
"like  sunshine  on  the  deep  sea."  Never  was  linguist  tn  better  humor  with 
bimselt  In  his  very  preface  he  begins  by  comparing  his  book,  to  its  own 
great  advantage,  with  all  its  predecessors  in  the  same  line  :  "  The  Workt 
which  we  were  confering  for  this  labour,  find  use  us  for  nothing  ;  but  those 
what  were  publishing  to  Portugal,  or  out.  The^  were  almost  all  composed  for 
some  foreign,  or  for  some  national  little  acquamted  in  the  spirit  of  both  lan- 
guages. It  was  resulting  from  that  corelessness  to  rest  these  Worki  fill  of 
imperfections  and  anomalies  of  style  ;  in  spite  of  the  infinite  typographical 
faults  which  sometimes  invert  the  sense  of  the  periods.  It  increase  not  to 
contain  any  of  those  Works  the  figured  pronunciation  of  the  english  words, 
nor  the  prosodical  accent  In  the  potlugese  ;  indispensable  object  whom  wish 
to  speak  the  english  and  portuguese  languages  correctly." 

Consequently  the  author  felt  that  "  A  choice  of  familiar  dialogues,  clean  di 
gallicisms  and  despoiled  phrases,  it  was  missing  yet  to  studious  Portuguese 
and  brazilian  Youth ;  and  also  to  persons  of  other  nations  that  wish  to  know 
the  Portuguese  language." 

And  having  set  himself  the  task  of  filling  this  long-felt  want,  having 
avoided  all  the  distressing  faults  and  imperfections  of  his  predecessors,  ha 
confidently  anticipates  the  approbation  of  the  public !  "  We  expect  then  who 
the  little  book  (for  the  care  what  we  wrote  him,  and  for  her  typographical 
correction)  that  may  be  worth  the  acceptance  ot  the  studious  persona,  and 
especially  of  the  Youth,  at  which  we  dedicate  him  particularly." 

To  begin  with  the  vocabulary,  among  the  "  Defects  of  the  Body"  are  enu- 
merated  "  a  blind,"  "  a  lame,"  "  a  squint-eyed,"  and  so  on.  The  process  here 
is  intelligible,  however.  The  professor  of  languages  has  simply  followed  the 
French  idiom,  and  used  noons  as  adjectives.  But  such  "  Degrees  of  Kin- 
dred" as  "gossip  mistress."  "the  quarter-grandfather,"  and  " quarter-grand- 
mother" require  elucidation,  as  also  do  such  nice  differentiations  of  meaning 
as  are  implied  in  the  terms  "  a  relation,  an  relation,  a  guardian,  an  guardian." 
We  give  up  the  first  batch  ;  in  the  second  Senhor  Fonseca  possibly  reads  a  as 
the  masculine,  an  as  the  feminine,  of  the  indefinite  article.  Under  the  head 
of  "Eatings,"  one's  appetite  is  scarcely  stimulated  by  such  a  menu  as  "some 
wigs,"  "some  marchpanes,"  "a  little  mine,"  "an  amelet,"  even  with  such 
"  Seasonings"  as  "  some  pinions,"  "  some  verjuice,"  or  "  some  hog's  lard,"  atid 
washed  down  with  such  "  Drinkings"  as  "some  paltry  wine."  A  devout  Cath- 
olic would  be  shocked  to  find  himself  set  down  to  a  maigre  diet  of  such  "  Fiibet 
and  Shellfishes"  as  "  Hedgehog,"  "  Snail,"  "  Wolf,"  and  "  Torpedo," 

Pass  we  on  now  to  the  Familiar  Phrases.  Almost  at  the  outset  we  are  met 
with  the  pertinent  query,  "  Have  you  understand  that  he  says  V  and  when,  a 
line  or  two  farther  down,  we  meet  the  mysterious  direction,  "  Sing  an  area," 
we  confess  that  we  have  not  understand.     A  few  more  examples  must  suffice : 

At  what  purpose  have  aay  »oT 

Thai  ace  ihi  dishes  whi»e  you  muat  be  lad  lo  Bbtuin. 

Thb  girl  have  a  beauty  edge. 

It  muit  never  [a  laugh  of  (he  unhappic*. 

Probably  not.    The  conversationalist  it  evidently  one  of  tbc  unhappics,  ftx 
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elsewhere  we  are  told,  "  He  laughs  M  my  nose,  he  jest  by  me,"  and  then 
follow  ill  quick  succession  the  alarming  statements, — 

He  ku  i{rft  Id  mir  coat. 

He  hu  me  Lake  out  my  hair*. 

Hedoeimeiomekicki. 

He  hu  KiaLcb  the  tkce  vith  hen  mils. 

Then,  thanks  be  to  heaven,  the  tables  are  turned,  and  the  very  next  entry 
informs  us, — 

He  bums  one'i  ulf  the  bruDi ; 

which  is  reassuring  when  you  reflect  that  it  ia  a  literal  rendition  of  "  II  se 


He  was  wanting  Id  be  killed. 

Evidently  he  was.     Is  it  to  this  truculent  gentleman  that  a  little  lower  down 
the  advice  is  given, — 

Take  attention  to  cut  you  Mlf! 

One  is  glad  Eo  know  that  the  conversationalist  si 
the  "  Familiar  Dialogues"  one  accompanies  him  i 
thing  of  a  poet,  a  lover  of  nature.  "  You  hear  ihe  birds  gurgling  f"  he  asks, 
and  then  rapturously  exclaims,  "  Which  pleasure  I  which  charm  1  The  field 
has  to  me  a  thousand  charms."    He  visits  his  tailor  and  jauntily  asks,  "  Will 

Su  do  me  a  coat  ?"  The  tailor,  not  a  bit  taken  aback,  replies  In  the  Socratic 
ihion,  "  What  cloth  will  you  do  to  ?"  That  little  matter  is  arranged.  The 
tailor  engages  to  bring  the  coat  "  the  rather  that  be  possible,"  But  evidently 
he  procrastinates.  For  when  at  last  it  is  delivered  the  messenger  is  met  with 
the  stern  rebuke,  "  You  have  me  done  to  expect  too,"  a  bold  version  of  "  Vous 
m'avei;  fait  trop  attendre."  The  tailor  makes  excuse,  "  I  did  can't  to  come 
rather."  When  the  conversationalist  goes  "For  to  ride  a  horse"  we  detect 
in  him  the  same  carping  spirit.  "  Here  is  a  horse  who  have  a  bad  looks.  He 
nol  sail  know  to  marsh,  he  is  pursy,  he  is  foundered.  Don't  you  are  ashamed 
to  give  me  a  jade  like  this  ?  He  is  undshoed,  he  is  with  nails  up  ;  It  want  to 
lead  to  the  farrier."  Nevertheless  he  mounts.  And  then  trouble  begins, 
"  Never,"  screams  the  tider,  "  never  I  was  seen  a  so  bad  beast ;  she  will  not 
nor  to  bring  forward,  neither  put  back."  The  stableman,  evidently  agitated, 
begins  a  running  fire  of  advice.  "Strek  him  the  bridle,"  he  cries,  "  Hold  him 
the  reins  sharters.  Pique  stron  gly,  make  to  marsh  him."  "I  have  pricked 
him  enough.  But  I  can't  make  him  to  marsh,"  replies  the  indignant  client. 
"Go  down,  I  shall  make  marsh,"  says  the  dealer  scornfully,  and  Ihe  incenseil 
equestrian  rejoins,  "  Take  care  that  he  not  give  you  a  foot  kicks."  For  aught 
we  know,  the  stableman  may  hide  some  devilish  sarcasm  under  the  incoherent 
surrejoinder,  "Then  he  kicks  for  thai  I  look?  Sook  here  if  I  knew  to  tame 
hix,"  which  brings  to  an  inglorious  end  our  conversationalist's  attempt  for  to 
ride  a  horse. 

The  pupil,  having  by  this  time  acquired  a  choice  stock  of  phrases,  with  a 
•elect  andwell-weeded  vocabulary,  is  next  taught  to  practise  the  epistolary 

....1.  .ii-_  .1.-  , . ..  j_,_     ^i^j  ^jjg  jjj.g  these  models  ?    Madam  of  Sevigni 

One  specimen  from  the  former  lady  must  suffice ; 
Madam  of  Sevienk  at  their  Daughter. 

I  wthejtoo  every  day  :  it  li  a  jay  which  give  me  moJi  favourable  at  all  who  heg  me  lome 
lera.    They  will  w  have  them  for  to  appear  before  you,  and  me  i  don'l  ask  belter.    That 

ill  be  given  by  M.  D .     I  don'l  know  ai  he  is  called  ;  but  at  lau  it  i*  a  honeil  DUin,wkat 

«u  nw  to  have  Vriiil,  and  that  tne  tiava  teen  hare  together. 
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Next  comes  a  fund  of  entertaining  anecdotes,  so  ingenioust;  irorded  that 
they  might  readily  be  used  to  set  the  table  on  a  roar. 

Physicians,  as  we  all  kiiuw,  du  not  always  follow  their  own  prescription •, 
On  this  liead  (he  Portuguese  compiler  has  a  good  story  to  tell,  and  he  telU  it 
in  his  own  idiumatjc  way : 

A  phyvdan  eighty  yean  of  age  had  enjoied  of  a  beallh  UDaU«tabl«.  Th«ln  friend*  <Ud 
him  of  II  complimcris  eveiy  days.  "  Misiet  doctor"  ih^  taid  lo  him,  "you  are ujmiralil* 
tnirt.  What  you  make  ihen  tor  to  bear  you  aa  wellt  "  I  shall  tell  you  it,  gcatlemen,"  be 
was  answered  them  :  "  and  I  exhort  you  in  sauiE  lime  at  to  follow  my  example.  1  live  of 
the  product  of  my  ordering,  wiibout  laKe  any  remedy  who  I  command  lo  my  Hcki." 

Where  all  are  good  it  seems  a  work  of  supererogation  to  select.    But  space 

is  limited,  and  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  : 

One  eyed  was  laid  againBt  a  man  which  had  good  eyes  that  he  saw  better  than  him.    The 

Cssar  seeing  one  d:<y  to  Roma,  some  straogen,  very  riches,  which  bore  between  her  arms 
little  dogs  and  liille  monkeics  and  who  was  earrcssrgn  them  (oo  tenderly  was  ask,  with  so 


not  used  butler  enou^    This 
The  lady 


pound. 

Two  friends  who  ti-om  long  they  nol  were  seen  meet  one's  selves  for  haiird.  "  How  do  is 
there?"  told  one  of  the  two.  "  No  very  well,"  told  the  other,  "  andi  am  mairied  from  that  I 
sawlhee."  "  Good  news."  "Nol  quit  because  1  had  married  with  a  bad  womaD,"  "So 
much  worse."  "  Nol  so  much  great  deal  worse :  Ijtcause  her  dower  was  fiom  two  ihoasud 
lewis."  "Well,  thai  conforl."  "Not  absolutely,  why  i  had  emplored  this  sum  for  to  buy 
some  mmions  which  are  all  deads  of  (he  rol."  "That  is  indeed  very  sorry."  "Not  M 
sorry,  because  the  selJing  of  hers  hide  have  bring  me  above  the  price  of  the  multoos." 
"  So  you  are  iodemnifieJ.  "  Not  quit,  liecause  my  house  where  i  was  disposed  my  money, 
finish  to  be  consumed  by  the  tiames."  **  Uh,  here  is  a  great  misfortune  1"  "  Not  so  great 
nor  i  either,  because  my  wife  acd  my  house  are  burned  together !" 

The  whole  concludes  appropriately  with  a  choice  collection  of  "  Idiotism) 
and  Proverbs."    Again  we  can  only  cull  at  random ! 

A  thing  is  tell,  another  is  make. 
Thei    ■■    ' 


Spoken  of  the  wolf,  one  sees  the  I 
There  is  not  any  ruler  without  a  e. 


What  come  in  to  me  for  an  ear  yet  out  for  another. 

The  stone  as  rolls  not  heap  up  nol  foam. 

Help  thy  thai  Got!  will  aid  thee. 

It  want  to  take  the  occasion  for  the  hairs. 

AD  of  which,  though  possibly  not  so  idiomatic  as  the  originals  which  they 
pervert,  are  certainly  more  idiotic. 

But  it  is  not  Senhor  Fonseca  alone  who  has  subjected  the  English  language 

"  Here  they  spike  the  English,"  an  announcement  that  actually  appeared  in 
K  Paris  shop-window,  might  be  taken  as  an  appropriate  motto  for  many  Strange 
and  murderous  onslaughts  on  the  English  tongue.  English  was  badly  spiked 
by  the  baker  in  the  Palais  Royal  who  announced,  "Maccaroni  not  baked 
sooner  ready,"  and  by  the  barner  in  the  Rue  St-Honori  who  made  an 
attempt  to  attract  foreign  custom  by  the  statement,  "Hear  to  cut  off  hare, 
in  English  fashion."  M.  Oliver,  a  French  conjurer,  was  another  desperate 
offender.  In  his  programme  he  offers  "to  perform  ai>  infinity  of  LegCTdc- 
mains,"  such  as  "  the  cut  and  burnt  hattdkerchieve  who  shall  take  ap  tbcir 
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primitive  farms ;  the  watcli  thrown  et  nailed  against  the  wall  by  a  pistol  shot, 
the  enchanted  glass  wine,  the  handsome  Elsina  in  her  trunck,  some  low 
automatons  who  will  dance  upon  a  rope  and  sail  do  all  the  most  difficul 
tricks,"  the  whole  to  conclude  with  "a  Phantasmagory  disposed  in  a  manner 
as  not  to  frighien  the  ladies." 

"Articulation  without  swipe"  is  the  puzzling  commendation  that  accom- 
panies the  description  of  a  weighing-machine,  and  of  a  bathing-girdle  the 
awful  statement  is  made  that  "  the  person,  the  bathing-tub,  and  the  machine 
are  forming  one  inseparable  piece." 

A  certain  M.  Hercelle-Leruste  recently  put  forth  a  hiehly  mysterious  circu- 
lar. It  aims  to  describe  the  virtues  of  the  "unparalleled  bathing-room,  dress- 
ing-rooms and  of  showers -baths,  united  system  Hercelle-Leruste."  Despite 
the  assistance  of  a  rudimentary  illustration  of  the  improved  bath-room,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  full  merits  of  the  system  will  ever  be  comprehended 
from  the  circular.  However,  it  ia  dimly  apparent  that  the  invention  is  in  the 
nature  of  what  is  known  here  as  a  geyser,  or  instantaneous  water-heater,  and 
that  improved  ventilation  Is  a  special  feature.  So  much  being  premised, 
we  can  follow  the  sense,  though  withholding  our  approval  from  the  literary 
form  of  the  sentence  promising  "a  foot-bath,  sitting-bath,  and  any  one  else 
bath,  heating  itself  in  a  minute,  without  which  smoke  spread  itself  over 
room,  thin^  which  has  never  existed."  Still  intelligible,  though  still  weak  in 
accidence,  is  M.  Hercelle-Leruste's  explanation  of  bow  "  persons  having  some 
bathing-rooms"  may  alter  said  rooms  for  the  reception  of  his  apparatus,  even 
in  the  case  of  a  person  "  residing  in  house  which  be  not  the  property  of  her." 
"I  will  construct  this  room,"  the  inventor  continues,  "to  make  remove  when 
she  will  wish  all  the  objects  same  the  invisible  pipes  and  reservoirs,  all  to 

One  is  tempted  to  ask,  why  this  partiality  for  the  feminine  sex.'  Why,  oh, 
why  does  not  this  benefactor  of  his  kind  offer  his  services  also  to  the  poor 
male  householder  residing  in  house  which  be  not  the  property  of  him  .'  why 
may  not  he  too  enjuy  a  foot-bath,  sitting-bath,  or  any  one  el^e  bath  ?  But 
then  we  remember  Xh^X  personne  in  the  chivalrous  French  tongue  is  feminine, 
and  that  the  good  Hercelle-Leruste,  with  nice  grammatical  discernment,  is 
gallantly  attempting  to  make  the  English  pronominal  adjective  agree  with  its 
antecedent  And  now  follows  a  financial  paragraph,  from  whose  obscurity  we 
can  see  no  escape  by  conjectural  emendation  or  otherwise  :  "  All  is  foreteeii 
it  and  cheaply,  because  this  elegant  room  can  do  it  from  seven  hundred  francs 
including  reservoirs,  as  much  as  ten  thousand  francs  if  one  desire  it,  since  one 
eat  now  a  daysmake,  all  seenes  and  to  bay  there  he  desired  draperies." 

Many  and  curious  are  the  personal  advajiCages  and  the  comforts  that  attach 
to  a  bath  filled  by  (his  water-heater.  For  example,  "  We  undress  ones  self 
afresh  without  to  be  seen  of  some  persons  that  are  in  this  room,"  and  we  can 
"be  served  in  this  room  egally  without  be  seen."  Best  of  all,  it  is  a  sort  of 
enchanted  room,  where  everything  comes  of  itself.  "  Being  there  for  bath  or 
■oracthing  else,  bein^  utidreased  and  having  forgotten  of  linen  or  any  one 
else,  you  ask  them  without  any  inconvenience  with  a  speaking-trumpet,  these 
objects  come  to  you  you  take  them  and  nobody  seen  you." 

Be  there  any  sceptics?  M.  Hercelle-Lerusie  invites  verification.  "Gone 
U  my  reudence," — this  is  the  engaffing  form  in  which  he  issues  his  invitation, 
— "  There  you  will  can  see  work  it" 

Baths  and  bathing-establishments  seem  indeed  to  prompt  to  tortuous  Eng- 
lish. The  card  of  an  old  inn  at  Paris  announces,  "  Salines  baths  at  every 
o'clock,"  and  a  baih-kee))er  at  Basle  informs  his  English  visitors  that  "  in  his 
newly-erected  establishment,  which  the  ouner  recommends  best  to  all  for- 
eigner!, are  to  have  ordinary  and  anful  baihs,  Russia  and  sulphury  bagnois, 
N       /  as 
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pumpings,  artful  mineral  waters,  guaze  iemouades  furnished  aputmcnta  for 
palieuts." 

It  seems  to  be  inevitable  that  whenever  a  foreign  word  has  a  double  mean- 
ing the  foreigner  seeking  its  English  equivalent  will  stumble  on  the  wrong 
alternative  and  thus  produce  delicious  confusion.  It  is  staggering  at  first  to 
find  an  English  advertisement  in  a  French  paper  which  reads,  "Caslle  to 
praise  presently,"  and  you  do  nut  recover  from  your  surprise  untU  jou  re- 
member that  the  French  verb  loutr  means  either  to  praise  or  to  let  The 
literal  rendition  of  chireau,  by  "castle,"  and  the  substilution  of  presently  foe 
immediately,  are  minor  errors  that  lend  a 
ness  10  the  whole  sentence.  In  a  simil; 
meiit-house  announces  "  uptight  ginger  beer,"  you  read  the  adjective  back 
into  the  original  Dutch  and  find  that  opregt  means  genuine  as  veil  as  upright 

A  dentist  at  Honfleur  "  renders  himself  to  the  habitations  of  these  wich 
honor  bim  with  their  confidence  and  executes  all  wich  concerns  his  profes- 
sion with  skill  and  vivacity."  A  vivacious  dentist  would  not  necesauil^  invite 
the  confidence  of  his  patients. 

The  "  Proliferous  Top,"  whatever  that  may  be,  is  accompanied  l^  this  set 

Roll  the  itrinjc  in  the  pulley  and  dr.iw  :  put  the  mother  top  on  ihe  Utile  oua  which  an 
scaltend  aboul  purpDieJy  one  ariei  the  otner ;  it  is  BuffidcDl  for  puttiBg  ihem  [&  motioa. 
Count  number  toought.  The  top  goes  in  every  manner  that  a  wished  occofdlnc  to  the 
chances  uf  positions  or  the  skill  of  persons.  Tne  proliferous  top  is  not  obIji  an  aitncdn 
toy.  but  it  ■>  a  healthy  and  agreeable  pasttime.  Moreover  it  it  the  ingeoKnu  woik  ef  a 
learned  physician  who  has  travelled  in  various  countries,  and  has  (or  a  long  lime  mediUiled 
on  ihe  causes  and  effects  which  have  the  most  influeace  on  human  cunstiiuuon  wiih  reganb 
both  to  health  and  intelligence. 

An  English  "Guide  to  Amsterdam,"  published  in  Holland,  cbinu  to  be 
prepared  by  an  Englishman.  Here  is  how  this  pseudo -Englishman  handles 
his  own  language.  He  is  speaking  of  Ihe  customs  of  the  inhabitants  00  Sun- 
days and  holidays : 

They  go  to  walk  outside  the  town  gates  ;  after  this  walk  they  hasten  to  free  nUic  play 
gardens,  where  wine,  thea,  etc..  Is  sold.  Neither  the  mohility  remaioi  idle  at  thei*  ems- 
tainmenu.  Everyone  invites  his  damsel,  and  joy  uusty  they  enter  play  gardens  of  a  little 
less  tiriOiancy  than  the  former.  There  at  the  crying  sound  of  an  instniment  that  rents  the 
ear.  accompanied  by  the  dellRhtful  handle-organs  and  Ihe  rustic  triangle,  their  devoin  ate 
paid  to  Teipischore.     Everywhere  a  similiiude  of  talena;   the  dancing  oatdoe*  uel  the 

In  a  hotel  at  the  top  of  the  Rigi  the  following  announcement  gives  great 
satisfaction  :  "  Misters  the  venerable  voyagers  are  advertised  that  when  the 
sun  him  rise  a  horn  will  be  blowed."  That  announcement  sufficiently  pre- 
pares the  visitor  for  the  following  entry  in  Ihe  wine  list  r  "  In  this  hotel  the 
wines  leave  the  traveller  nothing  to  hope  for."  The  style  of  the  following  is 
legal  in  its  precision  :  "  It  is  clearly  understood  that  the  combustion  of  every 
kind  of  wooden  work  which  belongs  to  the  entity  of  the  shelter  is  strongly 
forbidden,  so  that  if  it  happened  to  be  caused  damage  of  any  kind  fi'om  thi 
part  of  the  travellers  or  guides,  the  latter  one  will  be  made  respoimble.  At 
this  purpose  every  one  is  requested  to  notify  those  eventual  damsfei  made  on 
the  shelter  huts  and  in  the  same  time  if  it  b  possible."  As  Pokailiw  says, 
"entity  of  the  shelter"  and  "eventual  damages"  are  gotxL 

The  following  is  copied  from  a  card  for  English  visitors  prepared  by  th« 
host  of  an  establishment  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pompeik  It  will  revc^  the 
secret  of  its  meaning  to  no  casual  reader : 

That  hotel  opened  since  a  few  days  is  renowned  fer  the  channess  of  the  apanneni*  aail 
linen  :  for  the  exactness  of  Ihe  service  and  far  the  excellence  of  the  tnie  Fnach  cmkcry. 
lelng  litualed  at  a  proximity  of  that  regeneration,  il  will  be  propiiiom  to  receive  familiM 
■■■ "er,  which  irlU  desiie  to  icside  altetnately  in  thai  K  '  '      '  
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<Bund  knd  to  bnathc  thitber  ibe  lalubrlty  ot  Ihe  ilr.  Thai  otabluhmei't  will  nvold  to  all 
travelers,  vlilLon  ol  iha,L  tcpult  city  and  to  ihc  anii Is  (villi 0|{  to  draw  the  aimquiEiifi)  a  great 
diicardancc  occiutioBWl  by  the  laidy  nod  eipeniive  conlour  of  the  iroo  vay,  feople  will 
find  equally  Ihilher  a  Gompinc  sonlDlanl  of  Itr^SKir  wincl,  and  of  Ihe  fcingdim,  hot  ind 
cold  baths,  stablei  and  coach  houses,  ibe  whole  with  very  modcrale  price.  Now,  all  the 
■pplicktions  and  endeavois  of  the  bosi  will  tend  ilwayi  to  cDCtespoud  to  the  taites  and 
^irei  of  their  custamen.  which  will  aci^uire  without  doubt  to  him  in  that  town  the  repuia- 
lloD  whom  he  Is  ambitious. 

The  darkest  portion  of  the  above  is  (hat  which  refeis  to  the  lardy  and  ex- 
peiuive  conlour  of  the  iron  way.  The  mystery  is  partly  cleared  up,  however, 
when  one  discovers  that  the  iron  way  is  literal  English  for  ckemin  dc  ftr,  the 
lailrckad. 

japan  and  China  yield  some  remarkable  specimens.  The  following  are  as 
good  as  any  : 

The  trees  cutting,' birds  and  beasia  kitling,  and  cows  and  hones  setting  on  free  at  tbo 
Eround  balonsing  to  the  aovemmcat  are  prohibited. 

(Signed)    OsaK*  Fu. 

A  sweetmeat-maker,  named  Yeck  Chee,  published  the  accompanying  no- 
tice : 


The  nndHsif^ned  of  Kingloong  to  manubcluie  the  Best  qualily  of  Sw< 
'■"*'■  d  of  Ihe  finest  n        ■  ■    '  '    '        •  ■  •       ■ 


.  of  Loanqua 


iog  DUny  wars,  and  renowned  between  the  brtheit  and  the  nearest.    At  prea 

qua  it  OD  leave  a  ttusi  becoase  he  was  deceaifut  and  loss  of  the  iiayment,  hereafter  for  sale 
the  sweetmeats,  but  by  the  Kingioong  self,  as  [n  his  own  signed  request  Ibat  all  patroniie  of 
■he  lentlE  men  to  inspect  the  undersigned.  Whoever  should  be  mislalten  to  the  couaierfeil 
goo^froD  Loanqua,  kwiU  surely  not  concerning  of  Kingloong.  Kincloohc  (Signed).  The 
N«rMerchant  is  Yeck  Chee. 

But  the  garden-spot  of  the  world  lor  exotic  English  is  surely  India.  The 
natives  of  that  counliy  have  a  natural  love  for  exuberant  rhetoric,  which  when 
conjoined  with  tmperiect  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  words  leads  to  the 
most  amazing  results. 

Lady  Dufierin  lells  us  that  when  she  resided  at  Bhurtpore  a  HindtisCani 
gentleman  addressed  her  by  letter  as  "  Honoied  Enormity." 

One  man  during  an  examination  was  told  to  write  an  essay  upon  the  horse, 
which  he  ilid  in  the  following  brief  item  :  "  The  horse  is  a  very  noble  animal, 
but  when  irritated  he  ceases  to  do  so."  "Progress  and  Poverty"  was  thus 
outlined  by  another  essayist :  "  The  rich  man  welters  on  crimson  velvet,  while 
the  poor  man  snorts  on  flinL"  It  is  a  Punjab  school-master  who  gives  us  this 
saraplc  of  epistolary  English : 

HoiT.  Sifl :  1  am  most  anxious  to  hear  you  aie  sick.  I  pray  to  God  to  see  you  soon  at  R-. — - 
IB  a  state  of  tnumph.  The  climate  ia  very  good  »nd  proves  unheaLtby.  No  deputy  commis- 
sionei  comfWis  ever  for  want  of  climate.     If  you  also  come  here  I  think  it  will  agree  with 

fwcled,  and  I  shall  be  Ihanitrul  lo  you. 

A  very  amusing  petition  was  once  addressed  to  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons by  R.  D.  P.  Romolundra  Rae,  manager  of  the  Peshwa  Charitable  Insti- 
tution at  Nayeghat,  Benares.  It  is  too  long  to  quote  entire,  but  we  can  make 
rt>om  for  the  reasons  which  actuated  him  to  appeal  lo  their  "  lordships"  of  the 
House  of  Commons  as  follows : 

Hie  »ulic«nt  beliiTci  that  bo  deiiire  can  originate  within  us  if  its  fulfilliuetit  is  not  de- 
.i— ji,„  W — :j J  ..  u...- r....v -if  which  can  be  uoivenally  acknowled-- ■'-■--'--- 

...    .....u..,    -uu.u    nnr    ><°"-  i-:.tl— <    ft..-  .....TJc). .»...>    :l  > 

„h1  for  so  oaloablr 

•niva  t»  this  comelusion  i  _  = .  -- 

bogs  to  him  must  have  arisen  owing  lo  iu  rulfillmenl  being  decided  bv  the  Almighty.  The 
earth  ii  called  [he  mother  of  all  things,  not  because  she  produces,  but  because  she  maintains 

..J 1 1.,  p[oj^ce,_     Her  Most  Gtaeious  Majesty,  the  Empnu  of  India,  being 

"  "'  '  ■  like  to  act  like  Eiop'i  earth,  wkich  would  not  nurse 

ever  ta  much  improved  by  reason  that  plant  was  aot 
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Their  "  lordships"  must  have  been  highly  astonished  to  find  theimelvcf 
described  as  "cnilowed  with  all  the  perfections  and  blessillgs  of  nature." 
A  notice  posted  in  a  Lahore  hotel  has  a  very  truculent  sound  : 
Gentlcmm  who  come  [n  hotel  ddI  say  anything  abaui  iheir  meali  [hey  will  be  ehUKcd  far, 
and  if  ihey  should  say  befnnhand  that  they  are  Eoiag  out  la  breik'ail  or  diDna,  arc  If  they 
lay  thai  Ihey  nol  ba«  anything  to  eat,  they  will  be  charged,  and  if  not  xo,  ibey  will  b« 
charged,  or,  unless  they  bring  it  lo  the  notice  of  the  manager,  and  ibould  they  want  to  uf 
anything,  Ibey  must  oraer  the  manager  for,  and  not  any  one  else,  and  un!es«  itaey  not  bring 
it  to  the  notice  of  the  manager,  ihty  will  be  charged  for  tlie  leut  tbinei  according  to  hotd 
race,  and  no  fuas  will  be  allowed  afterward  about  il.  Shoulil  any  gentleman  take  wall-lainp 
or  candle-light  from  the  public  roomi,  Ihey  mutt  pay  for  it  without  any  dispute  its  charges. 

they  absent  day  in  the  month,  Ihey  will  not  be  allowed  to  deduct  anything  out  of  it,  becau,c 
I  uke  troRi  them  lesl  rate  than  my  usual  rale  of  monthly  cbargei. 

But  the  finest  specimen  of  Hindoo  English— unsurpassed  and  unsurpass- 
able— is  the  memoir  of  Onoocool  Chunder  Moorkerjee,  judge  of  the  High 
Court  of  India,  which  his  nephew  published  in  Calcutta  shortly  after  the  death 
of  the  biographee  in  1871.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  its  length  precludes 
Dur  copying  it  entire. 

At  the  very  start  we  scent  the  rich  treat  that  is  in  store  for  us.  Our  hearts 
warm  within  us  as  we  read  that  this  admirable  man,  "  by  dint  of  wide  enern 
and  perseverance,  erected  a  vantage  ground  above  the  common  level  of  his 
countrymen, — nay,  stood  with  the  rare,  barring  few  on  the  same  level  wiltt 
him,  and  sat  arrayed  in  majestic  glory,  viewing  with  unparalleled  and  mute 
rapture  his  friends  and  admirers  lifting  up  their  hands  with  heartfelt  glee  and 
laudation  for  his  success  in  life." 

His  father  died  when  Onoocool  was  very  young,  and  "unfortunate  blind 
bargains  and  speculations"  by  an  elder  brother  soon  reduced  the  family  to 
so  low  an  ebb  that  "  it  was  threatened  with  Barmecide  feasts."  Thereupon 
"Onoocool  Chunder  was  pressed  by  his  mother  to  search  for  an  employment. 
'  All  love  the  womb  that  their  first  beings  bred,'  and  Justice  Moorkerjee  was 
not  out  of  the  pale  of  it.  There  cannot  be  a  greater  instance  of  self-denial 
than  a  mother  endures  during  the  whale  existence  of  her  ofispring.  Nothing 
in  the  world  can  make  her  facetious  when  her  child  is  not  so,  and  nothing  in 
the  world  can  make  her  lugubrious  when  her  child  is  not  so.  Ergo,  on  the 
contrary,  a  mother  is  loved  and  respected  in  every  age." 

Ergo,  on  the  contrary,  the  filial  Onoocool  deterrnined  to  obey  his  mother. 
He  was  successful  in  finding  employment.  He  was  eventually  admitted  to 
the  bar.  His  power  of  arguing  a  question  with  "  capacious,  strong,  and  laud- 
able ratiocination  and  eloquence"  soon  brought  him  in  an  income,  which  he 
used  "  to  extricate  his  family  from  the  difficulties  in  which  it  had  lately  been 
enwrapped,  and  to  restore  happiness  and  sunshine  to  those  sweet  and  well- 
beloved  faces  on  which  he  had  not  seen  the  soft  and  fascinating  beams  of  a 
simper  for  many  a  grim-visaged  year." 

It  is  pleasant  to  follow  this  brilliant  career.  In  1870,  Choonder  accepted  a 
seat  in  the  Legislative  Council  of  Bengal,  his  selection  for  this  honor  being 
characterized  as  "  most  judicious  and  tip-top."  Within  the  year  be  resigneo 
from  the  council  to  accept  a  judgeship.  "His  elevation  created  a  catholic 
ravishment  throughout  the  dominion  under  the  benign  and  fostering  sceptre 
of  great  Albion."  But,  alas  I  he  did  not  live  long  to  enioy  his  success.  Eight 
months  later,  while  delivering  a  judicial  opinion,  he  ielt  a  slight  headKne, 
"which  gradually  aggravated  and  became  so  uncontrollable  that  he  felt  lite  ■ 
toad  under  a  harrow."  "All  the  well  known  doctors  of  Calcutta  did  what 
they  could,  with  their  puissance  and  knack  of  medical  knowledge,  but  It 
proved  afler  all  as  if  to  milk  the  ram  !  Hia  wife  and  children  had  not  the 
mournful  consolation  to  hear  his  last  words,  he  remained  u^e  voet  for  a  fe» 
houis  and  then  went  to  God  at  about  6  P.H."     With  one  graphic  tUoke  Uw 
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biographer  pictures  the  despair  of  the  family ;  "  The  house  presented  a 
second  Babel  or  a  pretty  ketile  of  fish."  Nor  was  the  mourning  confined  to 
the  house.  "  All  wept  for  him,  and  whole  Bengal  was  in  lachrymation — and 
more  1  shall  say,  that  even  the  learned  judges  of  the  High  Court  heaved 
sighs  and  closed  it  on  its  Appellate  and  Original  Sides." 

Here  is  a  pleasing  description  of  the  judge's  personal  appearance  :  "  When 
A  boy  he  was  filamentous ;  but  gradually  he  became  plump  as  a  partridge. 
His  dress  was  unaffected — he  used  to  wear  Dhotee  and  Chadur  on  all  occa- 
sions except  when  going  to  court,  office,  or  to  see  any  European  gentleman, 
or  attending  any  European  party.  And  even  on  going  to  see  a  Nautch  or 
something  of  the  like  1  have  never  seen  him  in  a  dress  fine  as  a  carrot  fresh 
scraped,  but  tsto perfetuum  in  Pantaloon  and  in  satin  or  broad-cloth  Chapkan, 
with  a  Toopee  well  quadrate  to  the  dress."  He  was  a  faithful  Hindoo,  and 
chatilable  withal,  but  judicious  in  his  charities.  "The  Hon'ble  Mookerjec 
did  bleed  freely,  but  he  was  not  a  leviathan  on  the  ocean  of  liberality ;  the 
mode  of  assignment  of  his  charities  was  to  such  men  as  we  truly  wish,  and 
recummend,  and  exsuscitate  enthusiastically.  He  used  to  give  monthly 
something  to  many  relicts  who  had  no  hobbardy-hoy  even  to  support  them, 
and  had  no  oilier  source  of  sustenance  left  to  them  by  their  consort." 

EngliBb,  The  King's,  or  Queen's,  an  epithet  first  used  in  connection  with 
some  verb,  as  to  abuisc,  deface,  or  murder  the  king's  English,  and  apparently 
suggested  by  phrases  like  "to  deface  the  king's  coin."  The  term  has  been 
traced  no  further  back  than  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  (1598),  where  it 
is  put  in  the  mouth  of  mistress  Quickly  : 


3ray  [hee  CO  to  t1i«  ciucmcnt  and  sec  if  you  can  sec  my  masler,  Doctc 
do,  i'  fulh,  aod  find  anybody  in  th<  '  "  '  .  ■    -      - 

■-  "-•s  Eogliih.-Act  i.,  Sc.  4. 


if  he  do,  i'  fulh,  and  find  anybody  in  the  ) 
--'  ■■-  "—'J  Eogliih.-Act  i.,  Sc.  4. 

Dr.  CatuB,  the  Frenchman  in  the  play,  and  Evans  the  Welshman,  "  Gallia 
et  Guallia,"  succeed  pretty  well  in  their  efforts  to  murder  the  language.  In 
"  Love's  Labor's  Lost,"  Costard  comments  on  the  wonderful  linguistic  feala 
of  Holofernes  and  Sir  Nathaniel,  the  pedantic  school-master  and  preacher,  and 
the  fantastic  Spaniard  Aimado  ; 


They  have  been  : 

,l»g>H 

.1  feBBl  of  Ungl 

lages  and  »lol. 

!n  the  sc 

raps-Act 

Per  contra,  Spen; 

ser  sp! 

;aks  of 

Di 

■■"""K- 

11  of  Engli'ih  u 
ii  Q-itix,  Boo 

kl^'yo 

L,.,s., 

and  of  his  friend  Goldsmith,  Dr.  Jo 

hnson  says,- 

_ 

Whol 
An 

A  Poet,  Naluralisl.  and  His 

efl  scarcely  any  style  of  writ! 

d  touched  nothing  that  h*  did 

[NLhil  tetipt  qlwd  non  om 

EPH 

Sl° 

iched, 

Seldmilh. 

Enigma  (Gr,  atviy/ia,  a  "riddle"  or  "dark  saying;"  from  olwif,  a  "fable," 
a  "saying"),  the  earliest  form  of  the  riddle,  which  has  since  burgeoned  out  so 
luKurianllyinto  the  cognate  forms  of  charades,  rebuses,  conundrums,  etc.  The 
enigma  has  been  differentiated  from  these  other  flora  of  the  recondite  by  the 
definition  which  makes  it  a  description,  perfectly  true  in  itself,  but  so  ingeniously 
couched  in  metaphorical  language  that  the  sense  is  not  obvious,  so  that  when 
put  in  the  form  of  a  question  it  shall  stimulate  the  curiosity  and  yet  baffle  the 
would-be  interpreter.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  might  in  fact  be 
called  a  metaphor  or  a  poetical  similitude  reversed.  Primeval  poetry, — 
the  lagas  in  the  North,  Hesiod's  epics  in  the  South,— poetry  in  which  it  was 
a  point  of  honor  to  call  nothing  by  its  right  name,  illustrates  this  premiss 
must  effectively.    The  shif,  fir  example,  is  the  sea-horse.     Now,  reverse  the 
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process.  Instead  oi  calling  the  ship  the  sea-horse,  ask  what  Is  the  hone  that 
carries  men  over  the  sea.  There  you  have  an  enigma.  Nay,  in  many  primi- 
tive poems  the  two  processes  are  wedded,  and  the  metaphor  is  put  in  the 
foTin  of  an  enigma,  which  is  immediately  answered.  A  Iwautiful  example  is 
furnished  in  the  opening  oi  the  Servian  "Hassan  Aga,"  which  Goethe  bu 
resuscitated : 

What  *hit=  form  <■  ihimirering  on  yon  IcaT 

Saowt  ii  would  have  melicd  is  the  lay. 

S™'it  is'noir^MiM^t'cTonol  be' 
■111  Ihe  tent  of  Hw*an  Am  .hining. 

Mancan  ;   TrMHiUUil/rom  GtflAt. 

Again,  there  is  a  familiar  enigma  which  is  common,  in  one  form  or  another, 
to  alt  primitive  nations  :  '"  What  runs  faster  than  a  horse,  crosses  water,  and  is 
nut  wet?"  The  sun.  Now,  this  is  identical  with  one  of  the  most  famous 
metaphors  in  literature,  a  metaphor  whose  many  avatars  in  the  pages  of 
poets,  philosophers,  and  divines  will  be  found  duly  chronicled  under  SUN, 
To  repeat  a  single  instance,  it  is  thus  expressed  by  Bacon  :  "  The  sun,  which 
passelh  through  pollutions,  and  itself  remains  as  pure  as  before." 

Samson's  riddle  was  an  enigma  :  so  was  that  of  the  Sphinx.  Though  Sam- 
son afterwards  becatne  a  judge,  one  cannot  hold  that  his  riddle  was  a  fair 
one :  "  Out  of  the  eater  came  forth  meal,  and  out  of  the  strong  came  forth 
sweetness."  This  referred,  as  all  will  remember,  to  a  dead  lion  in  whose 
mouth  certain  bees  had  made  their  honey.  Now,  it  required  for  its  solution 
too  large  a  knowledge  of  antecedent  circumstances.  No  wonder  his  wife's 
people  could  not  in  three  days  expound  the  riddle.  The  Sphinx  really  played 
fairer ;  "  What  is  that  animal  which  in  the  morning  goes  on  four  feet,  at  noon 
on  two,  and  in  the  evening  on  three  ?"  Answer,  Man.  Here  morning,  notw, 
and  evening  are  metaphors  of  infancy,  manhood,  and  age,  and  there  is  a 
further  metaphorical  use  of  the  word  feet,  which  is  applied  in  one  [rface  to 
the  hands,  and  in  another  to  a  staff,  used  for  support  and  progress. 

The  ancient  Greeks  were  very  fond  of  riddles  of  this  sort.  One  Clesbn- 
lina,  nicknamed  Eumetis,  the  wise  woman,  was  especially  famous  in  her  day, 
insomuch  that  a  comedy  was  named  after  her,  "  The  Clesbulinas."  One  can- 
not help  breathing  a  sigh  over  the  disappearance  of  what  must  have  been  a 
magnificent  collection  of  classical  chestnuts.  Clesbulina's  enigma  about  the 
cupping-glass,  or  rather  cupping-brass,  won  her  especial  renown  : 

So  close  ihe  two 
Together  grew 
Thai  you  would  s»y 
One  blood  were  they. 
Now  read  my  riddle  if  you  can. 

Another  ancient  riddle  is  credited  to  Cleobolus,  one  of  the  Seven  Wise 
Men  of  Greece  :  "  A  father  had  twelve  children,  and  each  child  had  thirtr  sons 
and  daughters,  the  sons  being  white  and  the  datighlers  blaclt,  and  oneof  these 
died  every  day,  and  yet  became  immortal,"  Is  not  this  identical  with  the 
riddle  which  Necbatano,  King  of  Egypt,  proposed  to  Lycerus,  King  of  Babf- 
lon,  in  that  war  of  riddles  which  Planudes  has  celebrated?  The  Babfloni^ 
monarch  had  always  been  a  winner  in  these  contests,  because  he  had  JBaop  al 
his  court,  and  ^sop  was  more  than  a  match  for  his  adversary.  But  at  last 
Necbatano  conceived  he  had  a  clincher,  "  There  is  a  grand  temple,"  he  said, 
"which  rests  upon  a  single  column,  which  column  is  encircled  by  twelve 
cities  ;  every  city  has  against  its  walls  thirty  flying  buttresses,  and  each  buttress 
has  two  women,  one  white  and  one  blacK,  that  go  round  about  it  in  turns. 
Say  what  that  temple  is  called."    It  did  not  lake  (Esop  long  to  crack  thii 
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nnt :  "  The  temple  is  the  world,  the  column  is  the  year,  the  twelve  cities  are  the 
months,  the  thirty  buttresses  are  ihe  days,  the  twu  women  are  light  and  dark- 
ness," 

In  "The  Booke  of  Merry  Riddles"  which  Shakespeare  mentions  in  "The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  we  meet  our  old  friend  in  another  form  : 

beamh  both  fruit  and  flower; 


And  in  a  more  recent  "  Recueil  de  Calembours"  published  in  France,  the  same 
recondite  jest  makes  once  muie  its  perennial  appearance  : 

Un  pete  a  douze  fils,  chacuD  d'eux  en  a  ttcnie, 

Moitie  blancs,  moUii  noirs? 

L'an,  les  mois,  Its  jours,  le5  nuits. 

The  Ahhi  IJoilat  has  described  some  engaging  trails  of  the  Wolofs,  a  simple 
but  jocular  race  who  inhabit  Senegal.  It  is  their  nightly  custom  lo  sit  in  llie 
moonlight  or  lire-liglit,  propounding  aboriginal  enigmas  to  one  another,  amid 
peals  of  laughter.  If  a  riddle  is  guessed  a  shout  goes  up,  "  He  has  told  the 
truth  1"  If  not,  the  Wolof  method  of  giving  it  a^  is  to  grasp  the  chin  and 
cry,  "  In  the  name  of  the  God  of  truth,"  And  this  is  the  s^le  of  riddle  pro- 
pounded :  "  What  runs  long  in  Ihe  sun  and  casts  no  shadow  ?"  Does  the 
reader  grasp  bis  chin  ?  Do  we  hear  an  appeal  to  the  eternal  verities  ?  We 
leap  to  his  assistance  with  the  answer, — The  road.  Again,  "  Who  are  the 
comrades  that  fight  all  day  and  never  hurt  each  other  ?"  The  tongue  and  the 
teeth.  One  cannot  help  envying  the  capacity  for  merriment  which  can  extort 
laughter  out  of  such  elementary  epigrams.  Vet  the  country'folk  everywhere, 
Ihe  young  barbarians  in  our  nurseries,  nay,  our  polished  ancestors,  and  the 
classical  ancients,  have  or  had  an  equally  rudimentary  sense  of  humor.  Many 
of  the  riddles  still  current  are  just  as  primitive  as  any  we  have  quoted.  No 
doubt  our  arboreal  ancestors  shook  their  sides  and  wagged  their  prehistoric 
tails  over  precisely  the  same  jests, — after  the  megatherium  and  the  dodo  had 
done  with  them.  Indeed,  some  of  Shakespeare's  quibbles  belong  to  the  same 
class.  (Does  not  Ruskin  wistfully  marvel  at  the  readiness  of  Elizabethan 
audiences  lo  be  amused  ?)  All  seem  to  proceed  from  the  wondering  child- 
like intellect,  just  awakened  to  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  are  analogies 
in  nature,  and  giving  the  ready  guerdon  of  admiration  or  laughter  to  the  more 
spacious  intellects  among  them  who  had  shown  that  human  relations  might 
be  predicated  of  inanimate  things,  either  in  jest  or  earnest  The  mind  with 
a  humorous  bias  made  enigmas,  the  serious  mind  made  metaphors, — that  is  to 
say,  poems.  There  is  a  legend  that  the  Father  of  Poetry  was  done  to  death 
by  an  enigma, — a  further  illustration  of  the  close  connection  between  the  two 
classes  of  literature.  Asking  some  fishers  of  los  what  luck  they  had  had,  the 
wandering  minstrel  was  told,  "What  we  caught  we  threw  away,  what  we  could 
not  catch  we  kepL"  Fleas,  not  fishes,  had  been  the  quest  of  these  merry  men 
on  that  particular  day.  Homer  puzzled  himself  into  some  classic  form  of 
paresis,  and  finally  gave  up  both  the  riddle  and  the  ghost.  But  the  riddle 
survived  to  puule  posterity.  Syniposius,  in  the  seventh  century,  put  it 
into  Latin  verse.     Pierre  Grognet  did  it  into  old  French: 

Ce  que  je  pnni,  je  pera  et  tiuu, 
Ce  qui  I  uUuyl  ay  et  retieni. 

It  hu  spread  over  the  world.    One  of  its  latest  avatars  is  the  following :  "  He 
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loves  her ;  she  has  a  repugnance  to  him,  and  yet  she  tries  to  catch  him ;  and 

if  she  succeeds,  she  will  be  the  death  of  him. 

Autus  Gcllius,  in  hia  twelfth  book  of  "  Noctes  Aiticic,"  goes  into  ecstasie* 
over  a  scirpus,  or  what  the  Greeks  call  an  aiti^ma,  "  which  I  lately  found  ,- 
ancient,  by  Hercules  !  and  exceedingly  crafty,  composed  in  three  iambic  versea," 
it  is  really  worth  quoting  for  its  utter  inanity: 

Stmel,  mioiave,  an  bis  minui.non  sal  seio 

An  utRimque  eorum,  ui  quondam  audtvi  dicen 

jovi  ipsi  regi  noluii  concedere. 
("Iknownol  whether  ii  was  once  less,  or  twice  less,  or  both  the  Utter  added  tOKetbcT,*hc, 
as  I  once  heard,  was  unwilling  10  yield  even  to  King  Jove  himKlf.") 

"  I  leave  this  unanswered,"  says  Gellios,  "  to  sharpen  the  conjectures  of  my 
readers  in  their  investigations," — probably  the  earliest  instance  of  a  fashion 
now  much  in  vogue  in  journals  and  magaiiines  of  leaving  the  solution  to  the 
next  number.  But  Gellius  is  merciful.  "  He  who  is  tired  of  investigating,"  he 
adds,  "may  find  the  answer  in  the  second  book  of  M.  Varro  to  Marcetlus  on 
the  Latin  language." 

'"  ■■  js  (ler-minus).  Ovid  declares  that  all  the  crot»d  of 
',  except  Terminus,  who  held  his  ground.  So  the 
Its  whether  it  was  once  less,  or  twice  less,  or  thrice 
less  (ter-minus, — />.,  the  two  latter  added  together),  who,  as  he  once  heard, 
was  unwilling  to  yield  to  King  Jove  himsel£  The  force  of  bathos  could  no 
further  go. 

There  have  been  epochs  when  enigmas  and  other  forms  of  riddles  were 
especially  in  vogue.  Always  these  epochs  marked  a  recurring  season  of 
intellectual  awakening.  Such  an  epoch  there  wa.s  at  the  first  glimmering  of 
new  dawn  towards  the  close  of  the  seventh  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth.  This  was  probably  the  age  of  Syniposius,  author  of  a  collection  of  Latin 
riddles,  as  it  certainly  was  of  Aldhelm,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  and  of  Tatirine, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  both  of  whom  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Sym- 

One  example  shall  suffice  from  each.     Here  is  Symposius  on  the  bookworm; 


Aldhelm  yields  this  upon  the  alphabet: 

children  of  iron,  by  iron  we  die.  bul  cfatldren  loo  of  the  bird's  witig  that  flies  so  Urt ;  three 
brethren  oiu  aires,  be  our  tnother  as  tnay ;  if  any  one  is  very  eager  to  bear,  we  tell  niB,  and 
quickly  give  answer  without  any  sound. 

That  is  to  say,  seventeen  consonants  and  six  vowels  :  made  with  iron  style 
and  erased  with  the  same,  or  else  made  with  3  bird's  quill ;  whatever  the 
instrument,  three  fingers  are  the  agents  ;  and  we  can  convey  answer  without 
delay  even  in  situations  where  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  speak. 

And  lastly,  here  is  Tatwine  on  an  "  Eagle-Jecturn," — in  almost  literal  traiu- 


ic  food  to  folk  I  on  dispense. 


But  wings  withouten  any  skHI  to  fly : 

One  foot  1  bave  to  stand,  but  not  a  font  to  go. 

It  is  probably  to  this  epoch  also  (though  some  would  claim  ■  much  highn 
antiquity)  (hat  the  most  famous  of  all  enigmas  is  to  be  referred,  the  "Mln  L«lia 
Crispis, '  an  inscription  preserved  at  Bologna,  which  has  puuled  the  wisest 
heads,  and  has  finally  been  given  up  as  insoluble. 
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SuUata  Deque  faiao,  Dec 
Sed  omnibu 

Nee  ccdo,  Dec  aquii,  ne 
Sed  ubique 


Hoc  est  Bcpulchnim  intus  cadaver  non  habei 

Hoc  est  cadarer  sepulchium  extra  non  habc 

Sed  cadaver  idem  est,  et  lepulchi-iiii]  \ 

Which  may  be  rendered  as  follows ; 

JSaak  L^LiA  Crisfis, 

Neither  man,  nor  woman,  nor  hermapbrodil 

Neither  girl,  nor  boy,  nor  old  woman ; 

Neither  bariol  nor  virgin ; 

But  all  of  these : 

DeMroyed  neither  by  hunger,  nor  sword,  nc 

But  by  all  of  them  : 


LuciUB  Agatho  Priscus. 
Neiclier  husband,  nor  lover,  nor  kinsman ; 
Neither  sad,  nor  glad,  nor  weeping ; 

This,  neither  funeral  pile,  nor  pyramid,  nor  tomb 


Various  interpretations  have  been  offered,  some  beller  than  others,  but 
none  good.  It  has  even  been. shrewdly  suspected  that  [here  is  no  Interpreta- 
tion,— that  the  puzzle  is  a  mere  hoax.  Rain-water,  the  so-called  maieria 
medica,  the  philosopher's  stone,  a  dissected  person,  a  shadow,  an  embryo, — 
these  and  other  suggested  explanations  all  fall  to  the  ground.  There  seems 
to  be  some  color  of  reason  to  Professor  Schwartz's  suggestion  that  the 
Christian  religion  is  the  true  answer,  referring,  in  proof,  to  Galatians  iii.  28: 
"There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is 
neither  male  nor  female  1  for  we  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus."  But  after  the 
superficial  likeness  to  the  text  has  been  acknowledged,  it  is  hard  work  to  find 
the  other  analogies- 
Better  remember  the  fate  of  Floiner,  and  desist  from  any  further  cudgelling 
of  the  brain. 

The  period  of  the  Renaissance  was  a  great  era  for  the  enigma.  Numerous 
collections  of  all  forms  of  riddles  were  put  forth  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  Some  were  eclectic,  some  ostensibly  original.  Among  the 
latter  the  efforts  of  the  Abbe  Cotin  are  especially  famous.  In  England,  at  a  later 
period,  Swift  and  others  followed  Colin's  example  in  acknowledging  their 
Danttings.  The  majority  of  riddles  before  Cotin's  time  had  been  anonymous. 
Among  these  anonyma,  however,  are  some  that  have  won  for  themselves 
the  glory  of  perennial  quotation.  Sotnetitnes  they  are  only  fair,  sometimes 
they  are  very  bad.  Never  mind  ;  they  are  classics,  and  not  the  most  cursory 
history  of  the  enigma  would  be  complete  without  them. 
Let  US  dip  into  that  celebrated  buok  uf  riddles  already  mentioned  as  spokea 
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of  by  Shakespeare  in  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  (Act  i.,  St  i).  It  i> 
called,  with  that  biataiit  boastfulness  which  ia  such  an  imusing  characteristic 
of  antique  titles,  "The  Booke  of  Merry  Riddles,  together  with  proper  Que*. 
tions  and  Witty  Proverbs  to  make  pleasant  pastime  ;  no  less  useful  than  be- 
hoovefull  for  any  yong  man  or  child,  to  know  if  he  be  quickwitted  or  no." 

Do  you  want  to  find  out  if  you  be  quick-witted?  Then  unriddle  me  this, 
an  it  please  you  : 

Two  legs  tat  upon  thm  lags  Bnd  had  one  lef  in  her  hMd  r  then  in  came  toon  Ieg<  ud 
bare  away  one  leg  ,■  Iben  up  stan  two  legs  and  ihrew  ihree  l«gi  al  foare  legs,  and  btouj^ 
again  one  leg. 

The  answer  is  full  of  picturesque  detail,  and  runs  as  follows : 

That  is,  a  woman  with  two  Un  sal  on  a  stoolc  with  ihrec  iegi,  and  had  a  1<^  of  munoo 
in  her  hand  :  then  came  a  dag  Ihal  halh  fouce  legi,  and  bare  away  ihe  lej[  of  mutton ;  Ihen 
up  craned  the  woman  and  threw  ihe  stode  with  three  i^i  »t  the  dog  with  footv  iegl,  and 
brought  again  the  leg  of  mutton. 

Would  you  prefer  a  poetical  riddle  P    Your  taste  shall  be  gratified: 


Home  with  him  he  brought  it. 
SslMtinn:  "  That  is  3  (home  r  for  a  man  went  to  the  wood  and  cai^ht  a  thome  inhisfoote, 
and  then  he  sate  him  downe.  and  sought  to  have  ll  pulled  odI,  and  because  he  could  not  fai, 
it  out.  he  musl  needs  bring  it  home," 

Ah  there,  old  truepenny !    You  see  it  has  turned  up  once  more, — the  same 
old  jest  that  worried  Homer  into  a  premature  gfave. 

Here  are  some  famous  bits  of  inanity  preserved  in  Halliwell's  "Nursery 

Rhymes  of  England  r" 

Long  legs,  crooked  thighs, 

ea  ■  "'^^°^''jj'='f  j^^g^  J 
Thirty  while  hnrses  upon  a  n 


'^««hJ 


(A  needle  and  Ihnul.) 


The  poor  possess,  the  rich  require. 
The  miser  spends,  the  spcndihrin  savei. 


^oih'uic.) 

In  a  speech  on  the  embargo  which  John  Adams  deltrered  in  Congren  fn 
1806,  he  made  apt  use  of  "  an  old  riddle  on  a  coffin,  which  I  pi«tame  we  all 
learned  when  we  were  boys ;" 

There  was  a  man  betpoke  a  thing 
Which  when  the  maker  homa  did  bnne. 
That  same  malcer  did  refuse  it, 
The  man  that  spoke  for  it  did  not  use  it, 
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Mr.  Adams  considered  this  "as  perfect  a  representation  of  the  origin,  prog. 
Tess,  and  present  stale  of  this  thing  called  non-intercourse  as  It  is  pos»>ible 
to  be  conceived."  True,  if  non-intetcourse  be  established,  the  similitude 
would  fail  in  one  particular.  The  tenant  of  the  coffin  did  not  know  his  state. 
"But  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  be  literally  buried  alive  in  non- 
intercourse,  and  realize  the  grave  closing  on  themselves  and  on  their  hopes, 
with  a  full  and  cruel  consciousness  of  all  the  horrors  of  their  condition," 

The  constituents  of  the  alphabet  have  supplied  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
material  for  enigma-composers.  An  early  instance  is  this  by  Swift  on  the 
Vowels  J 

We  an  tittle  airy  crealnrej. 

All  of  different  voice  and  feunrei ; 

One  oT  lu  in  glass  is  let, 

One  of  ui  jmu'il  find  in  jet. 


It  can  never  fly  from  you. 

Two  famous  examples, — masterpieces  in  their  kind, — each  depending  oti 
the  power  of  a  single  letter  in  the  construction  of  syllables  and  words,  were 
attributed  in  a  vague  way  to  Lord  Byron, — a  well-deserved  tribute  to  their 
elegance  and  skill  in  versification.  Both  were  afterwards  shown  to  be  the 
composition  of  Miss  Catherine  Fanshawe.  She  penned  them  In  an  album 
some  time  in  the  year  1814,  while  visiting  at  Deepdene,  the  beautiful  seat  of 
"  Anastasius"  Hope,  where  Disraeli  wrote  "  Coningsby,"  The  first  is  on  the 
letter  H  : 

'TwaB  ■Khispetid  in  heaven,  'iwas  muttered  in  hell. 
And  echo  caught  faintly  the  sonnd  as  il  fell : 
On  the  contines  of  earth  'twas  pcttnltted  to  rest, 
And  the  depths  of  the  ocean  its  presence  confessed ; 
'Twill  be  fouod  In  the  sphere  when  'tis  riven  asunder, 

"Twas  allotted  to  man  *ith  his  earliest  breath. 
It  auists  at  his  birth  and  attends  him  in  death. 
Presides  o'er  his  happiness,  honor,  and  heallli. 
Is  the  prop  of  his  house  and  the  end  of  his  wealth 
In  the  heaps  of  the  miser  is  hoarded  with  care. 
But  i»  sure  to  be  lost  in  his  prodigal  heir. 
It  begins  every  hope,  every  wish  it  must  bounij, 
It  prays  with  the  hermil.  with  monarchs  is  crowned ; 
Without  it  the  soldier,  the  sailor,  may  roam. 
But  woe  to  the  wretch  who  eji(ie!s  it  from  hoine. 
In  the  whisper  of  conscience  'tis  sure  (o  be  found. 
Nor  e'en  in  the  whirlwind  of  passion  is  drowned ; 
'Twill  soften  the  heart,  but,  though  deaf  to  the  ear. 
It  will  make  it  acutely  and  insianilT  hear: 
But  in  riiort,  let  il  rest  like  a  delicate  flower 
Ob,  breathe  on  it  »ftly,  it  tlies  in  an  hour. 

o  long  to  quote  entire,  and  we  must  content  ourselves 


And  Ihoujb  I'lr 


You  may  search  all  the  sky,  I'm  not  the 

Vou  m™Jdi?Dlv  peAetve  me,  iot,  Uke°«  'l 
I  am  atway*  luipended  in  aii. 
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diseaac  may  poucu  mc,  and  lickn 

in  wii  and  in  wiidom  I  equally  rdj 
leart  of  all  lin,  and  have  long  live 


field.     It  ia  even  added  that  the  latter  lady  left  by  will  the  BUtn  of  one  thoo- 
sand  pounds  to  any  who  should  guess  it.     One  form  of  it  is  in  twenty-two 
lines,  another  in  fourteen.     The  longer  luns  Ihusj 
The  QDblesI  objecl  in  ihe  works  of  aR, 

The  weB-known  »pial  in  the  time  of  peace. 
The  point  e^seaiiaSIn  a  tenant's  lease; 


A  spot  (hat  adds  new  charms  to  pretty  faces. 

The  death  of  Judas,  and  the  fall  oT  Eve; 
A  pan  between  the  ankle  and  the  knee, 
A  papist's  toast  and  a  physician's  fee ; 
A  wife's  aniblticia  and  a  panon's  dues, 
A  miser's  idol,  and  the  badgt  of  Jews. 
If  now  your  happy  genius  can  divine 
A  conespondiDg  word  for  every  line, 
By  the  lirst  letter  plainly  may  be  fonnd 

Three  or  four  attempted  solutions  of  this  are  extant,  but  none 
fectory. 

Here  is  a  rather  pretty  fancy  by  no  less  a  man  than  Schiller : 

A  liridge  weaves  its  arch  with  pearl* 


And  when  you  approach  it  flees. 
With  the  flood  il  comes,  with  the  rain  il  goes. 
And  what  it  is  made  of,  nobody  knowi. 

(The  rainbow.) 

Cowper  the  poet,  in  a  letter  to  so  grave  and  dignified  a  gentleman  as  Ihe 
Rev.  John  Newton,  propounds  the  following  enigma : 

I  am  just  two  and  two ;  1  am  warm,  I  am  cold 
And  the  parent  of  numben  that  cannot  be  told ; 
I  am  laiiriul,  unlawful,  a  duty,  a  fault ; 
I  am  oflen  sold  dear,  good  for  Dothiog  when  boughl ; 

And  yielded  with  pleasure  when  uken  by  force'. 

(AkiM.) 

r  Thomas  Wyatt  had  indited  ttus  graceful  triplet 

A  lady  gave  me  a  gift  she  had  not ; 
And  I  received  ber  gift  which  I  took  not : 
And  if  she  lake  it  again  1  grieve  not. 

Charles  Jamei  Fos  was  not  averse  to  lightening  the  cares  of  sUtesmanaUp 
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Here  is  one  of  the  riddles  that  hftve 


mid  long  aoo,  yet  made  to-day, 
imployeO  whilt  olh« 


-Jid  none  would  like  lo  keep. 

(Abed.) 

And  Canning,  too,  who  indulged  in  all  sorts  of  (reaks  of  verse,  did  not  omit 
the  riddle.     Here  is  an  uccelleni  one  on  the  word  "caress  :" 

A  word  there  Is  of  plural  number. 


So  Strang  the  jnetamorphosis, 

•HntjugHng  Alliances.  This  phrase  originated  with  Thomas  Jefferson. 
The  anxious  avoidance  of  "eniangling  alliances"  has  been  the  characteristic 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  throughout  their  political  history. 

Equal  and  exact  justice  10  all  men,  of  whatever  state  or  persuasion,  religious  or  political; 
peace,  commerce,  and  honesi  fiiendiMp  with  bII  nations, — entanglinj      '"  *'    ~" 

the  lupport  of  Stale  governments  in  all  iheir  rights,  as  the  most  com 

for  our  domestic  concerns,  and  ihe  surest  bulwarks  against  anli-ie|>ubti . 

preservation  of  the  general  government  in  its  whole  constitutional  vigor,  as  the  i 
a(  our  peace  at  home  and  safety  abroad ;  freedom  of  religion ;  freedom  of  the  press ; 

freedom  of  person  under  the  protection  of  the  habeas  corpus ;  and  trial  by  juries  impaniatl|r 
selected, — these  principles  form  Ihe  bright  constellation  which  has  gone  before  us,  and  guided 
our  step*  through  an  age  of  revolotion  and  reformation. — Jbpfsbsoh;  First  Inaunrai  Aa- 
dnn.  Match  4,  iSoi. 

Entente  Cordiale  (Fr.,  "A  friendly  or  cordial  understanding;"  but  the 
French  phrase  is  not  only  neater  but  heartier  in  its  meaning),  an  expression 
which  seems  to  have  been  coined  by  Louis  Philippe,  or  at  least  was  first  made 
proverbial  by  his  use  of  it  in  a  speech  from  the  thtone  in  January,  1843,  to 
express  the  friendly  relations  existing  between  France  and  England.  A  com- 
pliment was  implied  lo  Guizot,  who  had  been  sent  as  ambassador  to  England 
in  1840,  and  was  now  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  Douglas  Jerrold's  comnient 
on  the  phrase  was,  "The  best  thing  I  know  between  France  and  England  is 
the  sea."  \Thi  An^o- French  Alliance.) 

There  was  not  only  no  originality  but  no  desire  fiirii — perhaps  even  a  dreadof  it,  as  some* 
Ihiiw^ that  would  break  the  rntrnir  »rJfii/(  of  placid  mutual  assurance.— Lowxu.:  Ameii£ 
my  Biraii,  first  series,  p.  339. 

Bnvalopee.  Before  Sir  Rowland  Hill  introduced  the  penny-post,  enve- 
lopes were  sparingly  used  iu  England,  as  double  postage  was  charged  for  one 
tiiece  of  paper  enclosed  in  another,  however  thin  each  might  be,  and  however 
Ight  the  letter.  Even  the  smallest  clipping  from  a  newspaper,  enclosed  iu  a 
letter,  implied  a  double  charge.  So  soon  as  this  rule  came  into  operation, 
and  so  long  as  it  continued  in  force,  only  franked  tetters  were  enveloped, 
although  it  had  formerly  been  regarded  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  use  an  enve- 
lope,  and  a  marie  of  etiquette  in  writing  to  a  superior. 

The  penny-post  was  established  January  10,  1S40,  and  the  use  of  envelopes 
became  common  after  May  6  of  that  year,  when  stamped  and  adhesive  en- 
velopes were  Issued  by  the  post-office.  The  first  envelope-mailing  machine 
was  invented  by  Edwin  Hill,  brother  of  Rowland,  His  and  De  la  Rue's 
machine  for  folding  envelopes  was  patented  March  17,  184^. 

So  far  as  is  known,  Ihe  idea  of  post-paid  envelopes  originated  early  in  the 

reign  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  with  M.  de  Valfyer.  who,  in  1653,  established 
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a  private  post  with  royat  anproval,  and  placed  boxes  at  the  comers  of  Btrecto 

for  the  receptiun  of  letters  enclosed  in  envelupes  which  were  sold  at  office* 
established  for  that  purpose.  Valfjei  bad  also  artificial /ormfi  dt  bi2Ut,ot 
notes  applicable  to  ordinary  business  communications,  with  blanks  to  be  filled 
up  by  pen  with  sucli  special  matter  as  the  writer  desired.  One  such  biiltt  has, 
by  a  fortunate  misapplication,  tieen  preserved  to  our  time.  Pclisson,  the 
friend  of  Madame  de  Sevigne  (and  of  whom  she  said  that  "he  abused  man's 
privilege  of  being  ugly"),  was  tickled  bvlhis  skeleton  form  of  correspondence, 
and  filled  up  tlie  blanlis  of  such  i  fortKe  Wuh  a  letter  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Scudery,  addressing  her,  according  to  the  pedantic  fashion  of  the  lime,  as 
"  Sappho,"  and  signing  himself  "  Pisandre.  This  billet  is  still  extant,  and 
is  probably  the  oldest  existing  example  of  a  prepaid  envelope- 

In  the  English  State  Paper  Office  is  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  William  Trumbull,  Secretary  of  State,  by  Sir  James  Ogilvie,  and  dated 
May  i6,  1696.  It  is  now  attached  to  its  envelope,  4]  X  3  inches,  cut  nearly 
the  same  as  our  modern  ones.  The  next  known  example  is  an  autograph 
letter  (in  an  envelope)  of  Louis  XIV  to  his  son  by  Madame  de  Montespan, 
the  Comte  de  Toulouse,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  at  the  siege  of  Barcelona  It 
is  dated  Versailles,  April  29,  1706,  and  written,  sealed,  and  addressed  by 
the  royal  hand.  Le  Sage,  in  his  "  Gil  Bias"  (Book  iv.,  ch.  v.),  published  1715, 
in  describing  the  epistolary  correspondence  of  Aurora  de  Guzman,  makes 
one  of  his  characters  say  that,  after  taking  two  billets,  "elle  les  cacheta  tous 
deux,  y  mit  une  eirveh/>pe,  et  me  donna  le  paquei."  In  the  British  Museum 
there  is  an  envelope,  exactly  like  those  now  in  use,  with  an  ornamental  bor- 
der, bearing  date  1760,  from  Madame  de  Pompadour  to  the  Duchesse  d'Aigui- 
llon,  and  a  letter  from  Frederick  of  Prussia,  addressed  to  an  English  general 
in  his  service,  dated  at  Potsdam,  1766,  folded  in  an  eiweIoi>e  of  coarse  Ger- 
man paper  similar  in  form  to  modern  ones,  except  that  it  opens  at  the  end, 
like  those  used  by  lawyers  for  deeds,  instead  oi  at  the  top. 

An  early  allusion  to  envelopes  in  English  literature  is  to  be  found  in  Swift's 
"Advice  to  Grub  Street  Verse -Writers,"  1726,  wherein  he  playfully  twits 
Pope  fur  his  small  economies,  which  betimes  led  him  to  write  his  verses  on 
bits  of  paper  left  blank  or  written  on  only  one  side.  He  tells  them  to  have 
their  verses  printed  with  wide  margins,  and  (hen 

Send  ihEin  lo  paper-sparing  Pope, 

And  when  he  hcs  to  write. 
No  leuer  with  an  envelope 
Couid  give  him  mon  delight. 

It  has,  however,  been  conjectured  that  this  did  not  refer  to  anything  resem- 
bling our  modern  envelope,  vthich  could  have  been  of  little  use  to  Pope,  but 
to  a  half-sheet  of  paper  used  as  a  cover.  Be  that  as  it  may,  an  old  bmily  in 
Yorkshire  preserves  an  envelope  exactly  like  the  square  modern  pattern,  sent 
from  Geneva  in  1750.  In  the  GcnIlemaH's  Magatim,  May,  1811,  is  a  cop*  of 
a  letter  from  Father  O'Leary,  of  which  it  is  said,  "  the  envelope  being  lost, 
the  exact  address  cannot  be  ascertained  ;"  and  Charles  Lamb  writes  to  Ber- 
nard Barton,  March  20,  i3i6,  "  When  I  write  to  a  great  man  at  the  CiMirt 
End,  he  opens  with  surprise  a  naked  note  such  as  Whitechapet  people  inter- 
change, with  no  sweet  degrees  of  envelope,  f  never  encloeed  one  bit  of 
paper  in  another,  nor  understood  the  rationale  of  it  Once  onW  I  sealed 
with  a  borrowed  seal,  to  set  Walter  Scott  a-wondcring,  signed  with  the  im- 
perial quartered  arms  of  England,  which  my  friend  Field  bears  in  compliment 
to  his  descent  in  the  female  line  from  Oliver  Cromwdl.  It  must  have  set  his 
antiquarian  curiosity  upon  watering." 

While  the  use  of  envelopes  was  stilt  imcommon,  people  frequently  cut  and 
folded  sech  fur  their  own  convenience,  u^ing  a  card-t)oard  modcL    In  Blanck* 
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ard's  "  Life  and  Literary  Remains  or  L.  £.  L."  (died  1838),  the  poetess  asks 
to  have  sent  her  " slate-penciis,  a  quire  or  so  of  small  colored  note-papei, and 
a  pasteboard  pattern  of  letter  envelopes." 

EjdgraniB.  To  devise  a  definition  wide  enough  to  include  the  vast  multi- 
tude of  little  poems  which  at  one  time  or  another  have  been  honored  with 
the  title  of  epigram,  and  precise  enough  to  exclude  all  others,  would  be  hope- 
less. In  stnct  accordance  with  its  Greek  etymology  from  ti^iypa^cv,  "to  in- 
■cribe,"it  oHginally  was  a  commemorative  allusion  to  some  remarkable  event 
or  individual,  or  the  accompaniment  lo  votive  offerings.  Such  compoailions 
were  termed  epigrams, — i.e.,  inscriptions,  Indicating  simply  the  purpose  for 
whicK  they  were  intended, — viz.,  to  be  inscribed  or  engraved  on  monument, 
Statue,  or  building ;  they  were  generally  poetically  worded.  Such  a  composi- 
tion, from  the  very  nature  of  the  material  on  which  the  eulc^y  was  to  be 
engraved,  must  necessarily  be  brief^  and  the  restraints  attendant  upon  its 
publication  concurred  with  the  simplicity  of  Greek  taste  in  prescribing  con- 
ciseness of  expression,  pregnancy  of  meaning,  purity  of  diction,  and  single- 
ness of  thought,  as  the  indispenaable  conditions  of  excellence  in  the  epigram- 
matic style.  The  transition  in  the  use  of  the  term  was  easy  from  this,  its 
original  application,  to  verses  never  intended  for  such  a  purpose,  but  assuming 
for  artistic  reasons  the  epigraphical  form,  and  giving  utterance  to  thoughts 
which  might  have  served  as  inscriptions.  Thence  to  verses  expressing,  with 
some  of  the  terseness  and  precision  of  an  inscription,  a  striking,  delicate,  or 
ingenious  thought,  was  but  another  step. 

Uf  epigrams  in  the  first  sense  the  lines  of  Simonides,  commemorative  of 
Leonidas  and  his  army,  engraved  on  the  pillars  set  up  at  Thermopylae  at  the 
command  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council,  are  a  famous  example,  with  their 
union  of  chaste  simplicity  and  perfect  beauty  : 

Go  tell  the  Spartan.,  thou  ihal  passesl  by, 
That  •am,  obcdi™!  to  hE.  la»rs,  wc  lit. 

Here  is  one  upon  Ladas,  a  famous  runner,  of  whose  swiftness  the  most 
extravagant  accounts  were  given ; 

If  Ladas  can  or  fle«^  in  thai  last  race, 
Who  linows?— -twas  luch  ■  devii  of  a  pace. 

To  this  another  couplet  w. 

Coming  now  to  the  n  on -monumental  epigrammatic  poems,  here  are  a  few 
of  the  mure  strictly  epigraphic  in  form  : 


lien  wk  the  winds  uid  waves  to  [ell  tbee  diok. 

To  itone  the  gods  have  changed  her — but  in  vain ; 
The  Kutptor'i  art  gave  her  to  breath  i^o. 

Akohvhous  :  On  a  Staltu  1/  tfiati. 

And  this  by  Antipater  of  Sldon  on  the  Messenian  Aristomenes,  a  brave 
and  determined  enemy  of  Sparta,  whose  life,  it  is  aaid,  was  saved  by  an  eagle 
when  the  Spartans  had  thrown  him  into  a  pit.  The  opening  lines  are  ad- 
dreaacd  to  the  eagle,  who  repliet, — 
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"  MajCAlic  bird  I  lo  proud  and  fterct. 

Why  towcr'n  ihou  o'er  ihu  warrior'*  heanc  T" 

"  1  tell  each  gwllikc  caithljr  king. 

Far  »  o'er  biids  oT  every  wiog 

Supreme  the  lordly  eagle  «ail>, 

Cooo'er  the  graVes  where  coward*' lie; 

The  kingly  eagle  loret  lo  rest." 

Ltfdn'i  Tramlalim. 

But,  having  gone  thus  far,  further  classification  of  what  the  ancients  would 
admit  as  epigrams  is  as  hopeless  an  effort  as  the  attempt  at  a  defini- 
tion. With  them  it  is  one  of  the  most  catholic  of  literary  forms.  Given 
the  essentials  of  brevity  and  unity  of  idea,  it  lends  itself  to  the  expression  of 
almost  any  feeling  or  thought.  It  may  not  be  an  idyl,  yet  may  be  descriptive, 
as  is  this  of  Pauius  Silenciarius  describing  the  gardens  of  Justinian  on  the 
banks  of  the  Propontis  : 

Hfte  strive  for  empire  o'er  the  bappy  scene 

The  nympha  oC  Tounuin,  sea.  and  woodland  eieen : 

The  power  of  e^ce  and  beauly  holds  the  priu 

And  finds  amaied,  where'er  she' casts  her  eye. 
Their  contest  forms  the  matchless  harmooy, 

Dobd:  riuEfiigrammMtitit: 

tvhich  is  markedly  distinct  from  an  idyl  in  the  coherence  of  the  several  parts, 
and  in  a  singular  converging  of  all  to  a  common  point,  the  expression  of  the 
idea  of  harmony  in  apparent  contention.  Here  is  one  by  an  unknown  hand, 
descriptive  of  the  statue  of  a  dancing  Bacchante  : 

Stop  that  Bacchante  <     See,  though  formed  of  stone. 

She's  gained  the  threshold  I     Stop  her,  or  she's  gone. 

The  epigram  may  be  an  elegy,  a  satire,  oi 

embodiment  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ages,  or  a 

The  cool,  low-babbling 
And  gently  rustling  lea 

WhOM  lifllmpbyeT^Ml 


That  death  mistook  them  both  for 

Saturday  Xm 

My  fair  says,  she  no  spouM  bill  me 

Would  wed,  (bough  Jove  himself  we 

She  says  it,  but  1  deem 
That  what  the  fair  to  lovers  sweu 
Should  be  inscribed  upon  the  air, 

Or  in  tbe  runiiiDg  stream. 

C*TUtX«, 

Why  so  coy,  my  lovely  maid  t 
Why  of  ■«  «a  much  afraidT 
Your  cheeks  like  roses  Co  the  ligbt. 
And  my  hair  as  lilies  white ; 
In  love  I  garland,  we'll  suppose 
Me  the  lily,  you  the  rose. 

Ahacmsom. 
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O  Brutcui,  cease  out  kcbing  on  to  vh 


or  this,  which  suggests  Ben  Joiison's  song,  "  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine 
eyea :" 

The  wine-cup  ii  glad  1  Dear  Zenophili'i  lip 

Happy  wine-cup  !  I  wish  thai,  with  lips  joined  lo  mlue. 
All  my  soul  ai  a  drauEbt  she  would  drink  up  Ukc  wine  : 

oi  a  little  gem  like  this,  than  which  there  is  nothing  more  perfect  of  its  kind 
in  any  literature ;  the  translation  is  by  Lord  Nugent : 

I  loved  Ihee  beautiful  and  kind, 

And  plighted  an  eternal  vcw  ; 
So  altered  are  thy  face  ind  mind. 

■Twere  perjury  to  love  thee  now; 

or  this,  by  the  Syrian,  Meleager  of  Gada,  which  has  been  often  imitated  : 

A  bue  and  cry  for  Love  1    The  wild  one's  fled  I 
lust  no*  at  dawn  he  left  his  rosy  bed. 


Arclier,  1  spy  tbec  m  yon  maiden's  eyes  I 

All  of  these  ex<]uisite  thoughts,  expressed  in  such  chaste  and  elegant  lan- 
guage, would  have  to  be  tovered  by  any  definition  of  the  epigram  as  under- 
stood by  the  collectors  of  that  slrirg  of  gems — literally,  that  posy  of  flowers — 
which  has  come  down  to  us  known  as  the  Greek  Anthology,  from  which,  indeed, 
most  of  the  preceding  are  culled. 

Its  catholicity  included  even  anagrams,  and  probably  would  find  a  place  for 
this  ingenious  curiosity,  a  parody  nn  the  noted  grammatical  line  Bifrons  atque 
Cuitos,  Bos,  Fur,  Sut,  alque  Sactrdoi.  The  author,  curiously  enough,  was  a 
Canterbury  clergyman : 

BlFROMS  ever  when  he  preaches; 
CusTOS  oT  what  in  his  reach  is ; 

Fur  in  gathering  of  his  liihes ; 

Sl;5  at  every  parish  feast : 

On  Sundays,  Sachrdos,  a  priest. 

No  less  would  it  for  the  following  lines  from  the  Arabic : 

Two  pans  of  life  ;  and  weH  the  theme 

For  ah  1  the  past  is  but  a  dream. 

The  future— ■  desire  I 

Mid  no  less  for  these  from  the  Persian,  by  Sir  William  Jones : 

Weeping  thou  Ml'st. 'whilst Tf  a^ad'tbee  snuled ; 

So  live,  that,  sinking  in  thy  last  long  sleep, 

Culm  thou  Dwy'st  mmile,  while  all  around  itiee  weep, — 

one  of  the  oldest  epigrams  in  existence,  as  it  is  also  one  of  the  most 
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beautiful.  It  is  true  that  they  do  not  agree  in  all  points  with  the  well-knowii 
definition, — 

An  epigram  should  be,  if  right, 

Shorl.  simple,  painted,  keen,  and  briEbt, — 

Alively  little  thiDgl 
Ijlie  wasp  with  taper  booy,  bound 
by  [ines — nol  muiy— neat  uid  round ; 

All  ending  in  a  iting. 

But  this  is  a  modern  definiiioi 
poem  whose  hum,  charming  a 

The  be«  of  Trehiiood, 
That  from  the  tunuiesl  flowen  »hich  glad 
With  their  pure  imile  the  garden  rouod, 
Drav  venom  forth  thai  drives  men  mad, 

end  with  that  peculiar  sting  which  is  now  looited  for  in  a  French  or  English 
epigram  ;  the  want  of  this  in  the  old  Greek  compositions  doubtless  has  caused 
them  to  be  looked  upon  as  tame  or  tasteless.  The  true  or  the  best  form  of 
the  early  Greek  epigram  does  not  aim  at  wit  or  seek  to  produce  surprise,  and 
although  this  element  is  present  in  some,  it  was  not,  as  now,  deemed  an  essen- 
tial.    Their  simplicity  is  perhaps  their  most  striking  feature. 

In  Roman  hands  Ihe  epigram  excetleii  in  pungency  ;  it  is  the  Roman  satirists 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  idea  that  it  should  tiave  a  spice  of  malice. 

Omne  epigiamma  sit  insiar  apis :  sit  aculeiu*  tUi, 

Siot  sua  mella,  sit  et  corporis  exigui,— 

chants  the  Latin  poet,  or,  as  he  has  been  felicitously  rendered  into  English, — 

Three  things  must  epigrams,  like  bees,  have  all,— 

But,  though  men  of  high  literary  genius,  the  great  Latin  epigrammatists 
Catullus  and  Martial  could  not  easily  divest  themselves,  in  this  kind  of  verse, 
of  the  old  Roman  syhjestris  animus,  and  forget  the  freedom  of  the  early  Fcs- 
cenuine  license,  and  hence  too  much  of  what  they  have  left  behind  is  ntialed 
by  brutality  and  obscenity.  On  the  subsequent  history  of  the  epigram,  indeet^ 
''  artial  has  exercised  an  influence  as  baneful  as  it  is  extensive,  and  he  may  be 
counted  as  the  far-off  progenitor  of  a  host  of  verses  the  scurrility  of  which 
would  put  himself  to  bittsh.  Nevertheless,  among  much  that  is  simply  coarse 
and  brutal,  there  may  be  found  in  Martial  many  epigrams  which  for  polish  and 
rapier -pointed,  if  malicious,  pungency  are  unsurpassed  : 
Petit  Gemellus  nuptias  Manmillge, 

Quid  ergv}  in  ilia  petituT  et  placet  T    Tulsit. 

The  effect  of  tliis  epigram  lies  in  the  sudden  tutiit  ("  she  coughs"),  which 
stops  ihe  hurried  questions,  bringing  them  down  as  with  a  pistol-shot.  The 
rendering  of  the  same  by  G.  H.  Lewes  happily  preserves  the  effect : 

Gemellus  warns  to  marry  Maronilla. 

Stehs.  Deles,  prays,  and  will  not  be  pUE  olf. 
Is  ^he  so  lovely  r    Hideous  as  Scyl  la  I 

What  makes  him  ogle,  sigh,  and  pray  I    Her  cough  I 

And  here  is  another,  with  the  genuine  waspish  characteristic  of  (he  stinging 

tail: 

While  In  the  dai4i  on  ihy  aoft  hand  I  hung, 
And  heard  the  tempt inc  siren  in  diy  tongue, 
What  names,  what  d«t*,  vhat  uiguiih  fendund  1 
But  when  the  candles  ontend,  I  wal  cured  I 
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Nuper  em  mediciu.  budc  est  vespillo  Dlabui ; 
Quod  vetpUlo  hcil.  fecenL  el  mediciu.— 

which  probably  inspired  Boileau  to  write  the  delicious  couplet, — 

II  yivait  jadb  1  Florence  uo  midecin. 
Savaot  bableur,  di(-on,  il  citibr,  anasiin. 

More  In  the  gnomic  vein  are  his  lines  reproving  suicide  : 
When  all  ihe  blandishment!  of  life  are  gone. 
The  coward  creeps  to  death— the  brave  lives  on. 

If  brevity  is  the  soul  uf  wit,  the  following  monostich  must  be  deemed  perfect ; 

But  the  happiest  conceit  of  Martial  is  that  contained  in  the  following.    Psetus, 

condemned  to  die  and  ordered  by  the  emperor  to  slay  himself,  the  heroic  wife, 

Arria,  having  seized  the  knife  and  stabbed  herself,  even  in  death  feels  no  other 

pain  than  that  which  Pxtns  is  now  about  to  inflict  upon  himself: 

When  Arria  from  her  wounded  side 

To  Pztuj  gave  Ihe  redcing  steel, 

"  I  feel  not  what  I've  done."  she  cfied; 

"  What  Pielua  is  to  do—/  feel  I"— 

which  Gray  probably  had  in  mind  when  he  composed  the  "  Epitaph  on  Mrs. 
Clark:" 

She  ItVt  Ihe  wound  she  left  'behiod. 

Scaliger,  in  the  third  book  of  his  "  Poetics,"  divides  epigrams  into  five 
classes  1  the  first  takes  its  name  from  mti,  or  honey,  and  consists  of  adula- 
tory specimens  ;  the  second  Iromfil,  or  gall ;  Ihe  third  from  acetum,  or  vine- 
gar ;  and  the  fourth  from  sal,  or  salt ;  while  the  fifth  is  styled  the  condensed, 
or  multipleiL  The  classification  is  fjiiciful  and  of  no  practical  value.  Of 
the  exceedingly  numerous  specimens  of  this  style  of  composition,  the  most 
numerous  ate  ihe  variety  which  might  be  arranged  under  the  rubric  salt,  with 
more  or  less  admixture  of  gall  and  vinegar.  Such,  for  instance,  would  be 
Scaliger's  own 

The  sot  Losenis  is  dnink  t«jce  a  day, 
Bihinus  only  once  :  now  of  these  jay, 
Which  may  a  man  ihe  greatest  dmnkard  call  I 
Bibinus  sliil,  for  he's  dnwk  once  for  all ; 

or  this,  on  Pope  Paul  11.,  by  Jean  de  Cisinge  (better  known  as  Janus  Panno- 
nius,  who  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  pope,  and  was  made  a  bishop  at 

t1sr#*nFv.4iv\  *  * 


which  play  upon  "  Father"  calls  to  mind  that  delightful  little  bit  on  "  Pius 
Aneas"  by  Mr.  James  Smith  : 


'irgil,  whose  magic 

!  verse  enthrall.. 

,fct 

wand'r 

eisereaier?) 
■ingUocall, 

Now/,W 

■"faltr. 

tut  when,  p 

-sst 

1  the  womt  to  bra 

(An  .«,o. 

Lusl  pain  Ml. 

iue=n  DLdo 

Urn  in  tlie  cave. 

He  dubs  h 

imrf«j 

:  Troinnu..       ' 

Lad  well  he 

changes  ihui  the  word 

On  that  01 

V«,  Mn^, 

ibsurd. 

AndjM/« 

■prema 
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Of  the  "salt"  and  "vinegar"  epigram  ihe  French  are  doubtless  the  best 
cultivators,  and  many  of  their  best  authors  have  earned  no  small  celebrity  in 
this  department.  The  French  language  lends  itself  more  readily  that]  any 
other  to  the  neat  and  sparkling  expression  of  thought :  for  instance, — 

ale,  belle  «  poeie,  a  deun  pelil»  traven ', 
e  fail  son  visage,  et  ne  fall  pas  8=s  vErs. 

Fain  U  visagt  is  to  paint ;  hence  the  point  of  Lebrun'i  couplet  does  not  come 
out  distinctly  in  the  translation  : 

She  makes  her  own  face,  Ihough  ilie  don't  make  her  venes  t 
Lebrun  alone,  notwithstanding  Rapin's  dictum,  that  a  man  ought  to  be  con- 
tent if  he  succeeded  in  writing  one  really  good  epigratn,  is  the  author  of  up- 
wards of  six  hundred,  and  a  very  fair  proportion  of  them  would  pass  muster 
with  Rapin  himself. 

Piron,  who  said  of  himself,  in  the  mock-epitaph  composed  when  he  failed 
of  admission  to  the  "Academic,"  that  he  was  nothing, — not  aitn  an  "  Acade- 

Ci-gii  Piron  que  ne  fut  rien : 
Pai  mime  Acadimicien,— 
("  Here  lies  Puon,  a  man  of  Do  position. 
Who  was  not  even-an  Academician"),— 
was,  according  to  Grimm,  "  une  macliine  ^  saillies,  \  epigrammes  et  ban- 
mots."     He  had  been  the  life-long  satirist  of  the  French  Academy.     He  had 
called  them  "  the  invalids  of  wit,"  had  described  them  as  "  forty  with  the  wit 
of  four."    Vet  in  1750  he  sought  to  be  elected  to  a  vacancy.     When  asked 
what  he  would  say  if  successful,  he  replied,  "Only  three  words,  'Thank  you, 
gentlemen,'  and  th'ey  will  answer,  '  It  is  not  worth  mentioning' "  ("  II  n'y  a  pas 
de  quoi").     He  failed,  and  consoled  himself  with  the  thought,  "I  could  not 
make  thirty-nine   think  as  1  do,  still  less  could  I  think  as  thirty-nine  do." 
Three  years  later  he  was  elected,  but  Louis  XV.,  through  the  influence  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  annulled  the  election,  antj  substituted  a  pension  of 
one  thousand  louis.     Thereupon  Picon  sent  his  will  to  the  Academy,  with  the 
well-known  epitaph  inscribed  tipon  it. 

Voltaire,  among  his  myriad  many-pointed  things,  wrote  nothing  happier 
than  this  little  verse  on  "Killing  Time,"  where  "Time"  is  supposed  to  speak: 


I  think  I  can  be  even  with  mankind. 

The  following,  also,  is  a  rendering  of  a  French  original : 

On  death,  ihough  wil  is  oft  displayed, 

-      4.  Poelsslop  short,  and  lose  iheirbrealh. 

When  coming  to  the  f  tint  of  death. 

AHOnyMOtra. 
Which  not  only  has  a  point,  but  plays  npon  it. 

Perhaps  more  than  elsewhere  has  the  epigram  been  recc^niied  in  Fiance 
as  the  weapon  of  political  and  literary  warfare.  Victor  Hugo's  first  thought, 
when  in  exile,  was  to  score  his  betrayer  in  verse ;  and  from  the  publication  "f 
his  terrible  "Chatimenls,"  the  empire  of  the  perjured  saviour  of  society,  of 
the  Dutch  champion  of  the  Latin  race,  was,  to  the  htetary  men  whom  Hugo 
left  behind,  a  despotism  tempered  by  epigrams. 
There  is  less  salt  than  vinegar  in  the  epigram  on  Charles  II., — 

Here  liei  our  sovereign  lord  the  king. 

Who  never  said  a  fixiliih  thing. 
And  never  did  a  wile  une,- 
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and  he  betr»5|ed  a  good  deal  of  equanimity  and  good  sense  when  he  veiy 
wittily  turned  it  by  saying,  "That  Js  very  true,  tor  my  words  are  my  own,  my 
actions  are  my  ministry's."  Neither  is  there  much  Attic  tiavor  in  the  "  deadly 
thrust"  of  Young  at  Voltaire,  when,  the  latter  having  in  Young's  presence 
decried  Milton's  genius,  and  ridiculed  particularly  the  personification  in  "  Para* 
dise  Lost"  of  Death,  Sin,  and  SaUn,  the  Englishman  retorted, — 

Thou  art  so  witty,  wicked,  Bad  so  thin. 

Thou  ut  at  one*  the  Devil,  Death,  and  Sin. 

In  Germany  the  epigram  was  cultivated  with  ^ptnckant  to  moral  reflections 
by  Logau,  under  the  name  of  "  Sinngedichte,"  but  particularly  and  with  success 
by  the  bright  keen  intellect  of  Lessin^,  According  to  Lessing,  it  is  not  enough 
that  a  poem  be  terse,  short,  illuminatmg  in  a  flash  a  single  point  or  thought ;  it 
mnst  be  characterized  by  the  epigraphic  form  :  "  A  true  epigram  should  con- 
gist  of  two  parts  :  first,  that  which  raises  our  expectation,  and  secondly,  the 
satisfying  fulfilment.  For  example,  in  the  distich  of  Piron  above  quoted,  the 
first  line  raises  our  expectation.  Why  should  Piron  tell  us  that  he  is  nobody  ? 
And  if  he  is  nobody,  what  then  f  But  the  second  line  makes  the  witty  writer's 
meaning  dear,  and  we  are  pleased  and  satisfied  as  by  an  inscription." 

PotJT  WO  rcpiB, — ct  pour  Je  mien ! 
("  Beneath  this  stone  my  wife  doth  lie  : 
Now  she's  at  rest,  and  so  am  1 !"} 

BOILBAU. 

Here,  too,  the  curiosity  is  excited  in  the  same  manner.  Of  course  it  is  re- 
poseful for  the  good  woman  to  lie  there  ;  why  should  he  be  at  the  pains  of 
telling  us  that  ?  but  the  words  "  et  ponr  le  mien"  give  an  unexpected  and 
happy  turn  to  the  matter ;  they  come  with  the  effect  of  the  unexpected,  and 
answer  our  curiosity,  raised  by  the  telling  us  such  an  evident  thing.  And 
good  for  his  own  repose,  too !  We  laugh  and  are  satisfied.  The  epigram 
need  not  be  in  the  nature  of  an  epitaph  ;  any  other  matter  will  do,  so  it  has  the 
requisite  formal  elements, — the  expectation  raised  and  satisfied  by  a  striking 
or  pleasing  answer.  We  quote  one  of  Lessing's  "  Sinngedichte,"  on  the 
shoemaker  who  forsook  the  last  and  turned  to  making  poems : 

Es  hat  der  Schuster  Fnuii  lum  Dichter  aich  entzuckt, 
Und  was  er  fri^er  that,  Aas  thut  er  noch— cr  flickl  I 
which  may  be  roughly  rendered, — 

Old  cobbler  Wax,  the  poets  he  would  match  ; 
He  changed  hb  trade,  and  yet  kept  on— to  patch. 

The  flower  of  the  epigram  came  late  into  the  garden  of  English  literature, 
and  there  remains  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  cultivation  before  it  will  b« 
brought  to  full  bloom  ;  although  it  is  true  there  are  a  few  good  epigrams  in  the 
language.  Henry  Parrot,  in  "  Springes  to  catch  Woodcocks"  (1013),  likened 
the  epigram  to  cheese,  in  the  simile, — 

We  tnake  our  epicrammei,  as  men  usle  cheese. 

Which  has  his  r^h  in  the  last  farewell ; 

which  is  a  woful  fall  from  the  bee  with  its  honey  and  ating.  Harrington, 
who  was  contemporary  with  him,  is  still  remembered  by  his  Dnes, — 


John  Owen,  a  Welshman,  an  Oxonian  and  poor  country  school -master,  was 
prolific,  if  not  always  happy.  Among  his  Latm  epigrams,  published  in  1620, 
was  one  which  gained  for  his  book  a  place  on  the  Index,  and  lost  him  a 
legacy  J 
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By  many  has  been  mmicd ; 
TbU  Simon  IhcR  wai  quite  at  home, 
Ha*  never  been  ditputed,") 

Ben  Jonson  in  his  "  Underwoods"  has  many  small  gems  which  miglit  be 
classed  as  epigrams  in  Ihe  wider  sense  of  the  word.  There  are  a  few  similar 
in  Spenser,  and  many  in  Herrick.  Cowley,  Waller,  Dryden,  Young,  and 
Goldsmith  are  occasionally  successful,  in  a  way,  in  their  epigramtnatical 
attempts.  Swift's  bludgeon  was  too  heavy.  It  is  all  gall  and  vinegar  with 
him,  as  in  this  on  his  uwn  deafness  : 

Deaf,  giddy,  helpless,  left  alone. 

To  all  my  friend*  a  burden  eiown ; 

No  mote  I  bear  my  church's  bell 

Than  if  it  rang  out  for  my  knell ; 

At  thunder  now  no  more  1  stan 

Than  at  the  rumbling  of  a  csrt ; 

And,  what's  incndible,  alack  I 

No  moie  I  hear  a  woman's  clack. 

Than  Pope,  whose  name  is  identified  with  the  e  pi  grammatical  spirh  in  our 
literature,  none  has  proved  himself  more  to  the  manner  born.  His  anti- 
thetical couplets  are  a  veritable  string  of  epigrams,  but  too  often  have  too 
much  the  characteristic  of  the  hornet  rather  than  the  bee,  and  he  confounded 
wit  and  scurrility.  His  epitaph  on  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  however,  is  worthy  of 
inclusion  in  the  most  select  collection  : 

Nature  and  Nature's  laws  lay  bid  in  night : 
God  said,  Let  Newton  be,— and  all  was  light. 

This  epitaph  was  not  engraved  on  the  monument  in  Westminster  Abhey, 
but  a  prose  Latin  inscription  was  preferred,  and  the  couplet  condemned  as 
irreverent, 

Addison  rather  improved  on  his  Latin  prototype  in  bis  paraphrase  of  the 
lines  "  To  a  Capricious  Friend :" 

Thou  n  such  a  touchy,  lescy,  pheasant  fellow. 
Hast  so  much  wit  and  mirth  and  spleen  about  thee. 
There  is  no  living  with  th«,  nor  without  ttwa. 

The  singular  death  of  Moli^re,  who,  while  playing  the  rtU  of  a  dying  nun  in 
one  of  his  own  comedies,  was  seized  with  a  mortal  illness,  and,  being  carried 
off  the  stage,  died  in  a  few  hours,  is  commemorated  in  Che  fallowing  quaint 
lines; 

Within  this  raelaacholy  tomb  coafined, 

Hen  lies  the  matchless  ape  of  human  kind. 

Who  while  he  labored  with  ambitious  strife 

To  mimic  death,  as  he  had  mimicked  life. 

So  well,  or  rather  ill,  peifonned  his  put. 

That  Death,  delighted  with  his  wandrou*  an. 

Snatched  up  the  copy,  to  the  grief  of  France, 

And  made  it  ao  original  at  once. 

The  ntimber  of  lampooning  epigrammatic  verses  directed  against  the  comiMo 
tnd  the  soporific  parson,  the  rascally  lawyer  and 
and  the  plagiarist,  are  legion,  tnd  these  topics 
been  worn  threadbare  with  them.    Very  few  are  worUi  quoting.    Here 
e  by  Samuel  Bishop  which  is  above  the  average : 

A  Tool  and  knave,  with  diScrenl  viewi. 

For  Julia's  hand  apply ; 
The  knave  to  mend  his  f<mun«  luea, 

Tba  fool  to  pleMc  hit  eye. 
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Aik  you  how  Jalia  will  bcbkva  ! — 

Dcpnd  on't  tor  a  ruU, 
If  ihe'i  a  fool,  ibe'll  wed  the  knave, 

if  (he'i  a  knave,  the  fool ; 

a  certain  ponderous  gentleman  with  heavy  tread  : 

when  Edwatdi  walks  the  slreeti,  the  pavion  cry, 
■'  God  ble»i  you,  lir  I"  and  lay  iheir  tammers  by. 

a  few  more  on  the  most  diveise  subjects  .- 
Marrmge  IT4  Heaven. 

Crie*  Sylvia  lo  a  nvcnnd  dean. 

Since  inarriaKe  is  a  holy  ihing. 

Why  [here  19  none  in  heaven?" 
"There  are  no  wonen."  he  leplied. 

«  (bere  arc,  bui  I'm' afraid 

DODSLIV. 

Woman. 

When  Adam,  viaking.  ticst  his  lids  unfalds 
Id  Eden'i  grovei,  beude  him  he  beholdi 

Quid  Pro  Quo. 

"Marriage,  noi  mirage,  Jane,  here  in  your  letter: 
"4'isqu'iteco^ty'l^oinM*'theJ''UMih'an''illi^on. 

In  the  Picture  of  a  Loquacious  Senator. 

A  lord  of  senatorial  lame 

Was  by  hb  portrait  known  outright ; 
For  so  the  painter  played  Sis  ^ame, 

Bui  waot  of  speech,"  exclaimed  a  flat ; 
To  whom  the  limner,  "  Pray.  reOect 
'Ti»  surely  doi  the  worse  for  that. 

Terminer  sans  Oyer. 

"  Call  slence  I"  the  judge  to  the  officer  cries ; 

"  Tlw  hubbub  and  talk,  will  it  never  be  donef 
Those  people  this  morning  have  made  such  a  noise, 
,  Wa've  decided  ten  causes  wiibout  beariog  one." 

Abundance  of  Fools. 

The  world  t>f  fools  has  such  a  sion 
That  he  who  would  not  see  an  ass 

Hum  bide  at  home,  and  bolt  his  door. 
And  break  his  looking-elasi. 
La  Mo 


MONHOVB. 

The  WoRi-a 

'TU  an  excellent  world  that  we  live  in 

To  lend,  to  spend,  or  lo  give  in  : 

But  to  borrow,  or  beg,  or  gel  a  man's  own, 

'Tis  just  the  woni  world  ihal  ever  was  known. 

The  following  epigram,  composed  in  his  eighteenth  year,  on  his  grand- 
mother's beard,  cost  Coleridge  a  legacy  of  fifty  pounds,  for  "she  had  Uie 
'  barbarity'  to  »vengc  it  by  itjiLiug  me  out  of  ber  will."  wrote  the  poet  t 
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So j[KU  ihe  charms  oT  Mn,  MooiUr, 

Thai  men  grew  rude  a  kiss  Id  gain  ; 
This  so  provoked  ihe  dame  ihai  one  day 

I'o  PaMu'  power  ahc  did  complain. 
Nor  vainly  she  addreued  het  prayer. 

Nor  vainly  to  thai  power  applied  ; 
The  goddeM  bade  a  length  of  hair 

In  deep  recess  her  muiile  hide  ; 

For  1  have  your  petition  heard : 
To  snatch  a  kiss  were  vain  (cHed  Pallas). 
Unless  you  first  aiould  shave  your  beatit 

Fram  a  niaKUJcri/t  nettvirMtii  by  CaJiridgt  hi  it  vbImku 
q/  "Omniitnit;'  by  Soulhty  andCeirridgi  (iSii). 

Lord  Erskine  proved  himself  in  epigrammatist  of  no  mean  order  when,  on 
the  removal  of  a  distinguished  counsellor  from  a  house  in  Red  Lion  Square^ 
and  an  ironmonger's  becoming  its  occupant,  he  wrote  the  following  epigrain 
on  the  change : 

This  house,  where  once  a  lawyer  dwdt. 

Is  now  a  smith's.    Alas  I 
How  rapidly  the  iron  age 
Succeeds  ihe  age  of  brass  I 

and  the  following  on  "French  Taste"  from  his  hand  is  excellent : 

The  French  have  taste  in  all  they  do, 

Which  we  are  quite  without  : 
For  Nature,  that  to  them  gave  ro6l. 

To  us  gave  only  gout. 

John  Gibson  Lockhart  produced  the  following  epigram  upon  Lord  Robert- 
son, better  known  as  "  Peter"  or  Patrick  Robertson  ; 

Here  lies  the  Chtislian,  judge,  and  poet  Peter, 
Who  broke  the  laws  of  God.  and  man,  and  metre. 
This  he  sent  to  his  friend  as  part  of  a  review,  printed  though  never  published, 
on  the  learned  lord's  poem  entitled  "  Italy."  The  second  line  effectively  de- 
molishes all  the  pretensions  put  forth  in  the  first.  But  Lockhart  meant  only  i 
jest,  and  as  such,  after  a  little  preliminary  alarm,  it  was  accepted  by  its  good- 
Thomas  Moore  is  responsible  for  the  following  : 

Of  all  speculations  the  market  holds  fonh, 

The  best  that  1  know,  for  the  lover  of  pelf. 
Is  to  buy  Marcus  up  at  the  price  he  is  wotlh, 

Byron  thought  Samuel  Rogers's  epigram  on  Ward  (Lord  Dudlejr}  nnsuT' 
passable : 

Ward  has  no  heart,  they  say ;  hut  I  deny  il. 
He  kas  a  heart,  and  gels  his  speeches  by  it. 

With  these  may  be  classed  the  epigram  "  on  a  lady  who  kept  her  bank-notes 
in  her  Bible :" 

Your  Bihle,  madam,  leems  with  wealth  : 

Delightful  is  che  sacred  text, 
But  heavenly  the  notes. 

The  following  sprouted  on  American  soil,  and  will  pass  muster  in  a  veiy 
Kood  company.  The  first  is  on  a  lady  who  published  a  volume  of  shocking 
bad  verse : 

Unfortunate  tady,  how  sad  is  your  tot  1 
Your  ringteis  are  red,  your  poems  an  Dot ; 

the  other  is  on  a  parvenu  : 

Not  one  of  LamVa  choice  epignms  doth  Shoddy  liDow : 
StUI,  in  their  filaet,  be  (Ivct  us  ipirrammti  iT^nm  t— 
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which  is  not  only  a  very  excellent  epigram  of  the  satirical  variety,  but  is  a 
very  good  bilingual  pmi  as  well.  To  appreciate  it  one  must  undeistand  that 
ill  tlie  French  culinary  art  "  ipigrammis"  is  the  name  fur  chops,  and  that 
hence  "  ^pigT amines  dagneau"  means  lamb-chops,  as  well  as  epigrams  of 
Lamb. 

In  surveying  the  true  requisites  which  a  developed  literary  taste  demands 
in  the  modern  epieram,  it  must  be  admitted,  much  contrary  criticism  non  con- 
ilat,  that  besides  the  "  little  mite  of  a  body"  and  the  "  honey"  it  must  have  a 
point,  a  climax  ;  in  other  words,  the  "sting."  The  common  error,  however,  is 
that  the  "  sting"  must  be  biting,  malicious,  or  sarcastic ;  and  in  their  anxiety  to 
provide  their  efforts  with  this  termination  most  of  the  epigrammatists  have 
quite  forgotten  the  "  honey."  The  sting,  while  demanded  by  the  canons  of  the 
art,  need  not  be  malicious  nor  sarcastic;  it  need  not  even  be  wilty. 

If  this  definition  of  the  epigram  excludes  from  the  category  such  exquisite 
bits  as  the  lines  addressed  by  St-£vremond,  who  could  still  see  charms  in  the 
gifted  Ninon  de  J'Enclos  in  her  later  years, — 

Bui  that  of  Blowing  with  the  fire 
As  long  as  life  will  lasl,- 

or  this  in  another  vein,  which  is  given  as  "a  nearly  perfect  nineteenth -century 
specimen  of  the  fine  old  form  of  Greek  epigram,  which  did  not  depend  upon 
any  particular  point  in  one  part,  but  is  point  all  over  :"  it  is  a  distich  on  one 
of  the  Eton  Fellows, — one  Belhell, — a  well-meaning,  loud,  not  very  solid 
preacher,  who  was  bursar  of  the  college, — 


Dida. 
The  I 

clic,  dry,  de 
jurear  Selhe 

ill  bellows  1 
Mathhw! 

dull, 

like  >  bull.- 
i\   iVit  and  Hume 

and  while  wc 

:inay 

have  to  gi' 

I'e  up  Landor's 

On  love, . 
Timcpri 

™  Brief,  on  1 
nkfeL  Uth=' 

every  humi 

ra  thing, 

iih  his  wing,- 

and  possibly 

even 

this,— 

I  win 

Bui 

Rarel 

not  k>ve  r 

Th. 
■«  from  a  m 
y  from  one  i 

»e  Hands 
lubled  bree 
no  sigh  c™ 

lid  soften. 

Rarely  from  di 

yet  we  can  still  cite  as  examples  which  satisfy  all  requirements  the  following 
charming  four-line  epigram  by  Aaron  Hill,  a  now  ail-but  forgotten  seven- 
teenth-century poet : 

Modesty. 

As  laiTuis  bum  silent,  with  unconscious  ligbl, 

UiairnLng  charms  with  edge  resistless  iji; 
And  she  who  means  no  mischief,  dttt  it  all; 

or  theie  fugitive  lines  of  Coleridge  : 

Acqualntnnce  many,  and  conquaintance  few, 

Bui  for  mqualmance  I  know  only  Iwo,- 

The  friend  I've  wept  with,  and  tlie  maid  I  woo. 

The  following,  which  we  are  proud  to  claim  as  American,  appeared  in 
the  Atianlk  Monthly  for  1891 : 

Distinction. 

When  paai  Oblivlon'a  pale  the  throng  upitana. 
Sack  we  ihe  *hade  and  a  few  qulel  hearu. 

o  a; 
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A  liHYME  OF  Life. 

Don  think  h  was  for  nothing  th»l  "  lo-morrow" 

The  Muse  from  oldest  lime  Eu  linlied  with  ■'  lomnr"? 

The  Derelict. 

He  drifl]  along  u  hxs  lost  Genius  becks, 

A  wieck  of  Fate,  and  fated  suurce  of  wrecks. 

OpINiON. 
In  BUlf-or  pool— their  falhom-lLne  they  sink, 
And  still  Ihey  strive  to  think  what  they  da  Ilunk. 

Nodding  Critics. 

VousawgoodHomernodl     But  I  saw  you  ; 

Asleep  you  were  I  (Some  say  thai  1  sle^,  too.) 
In  presenting  them,  the  author,  warning  the  neophyte  of  the  difBcultiei  to 
be  met  and  overcome  in  composing  a  perfect  epigram,  and  the  care  he  must 
exercise  to  get  its  ingredients  into  the  composition  in  their  doe  proportion, 
says,  "  For  the  'honey'  without  the  'sling'  results  in  a  diminutive  lyric,  while 
the 'sting' without  (he  ' honey' produces  a  mere  philippic  in  two  lines.  If 
the  present  adventurer  shall  be  found  simply  to  have  been  tossed  from  one 
alternate  danger  to  the  other,  at  least  he  begs  to  cover  his  retreat  under  an 
old,  serviceable,  and  ingenious  borrowing  in  which  none  of  the  three  requiutes 
is  lacking  ;  '  Video  meliora,  proboque  ;  deleriora  sequor.' " 

He  is  probably  too  modest,  for  at  least  one  of  the  examples  given,  which  we 
have  reserved  to  the  last,  seems  the  ultimate  perfection,  the  very  sublimation 
of  the  epigrammatic  muse  :  here  are  Spartan  Dtevity,  Attic  salt,  a  little  body, 
sweet  honey,  aiiii  a  sting  in  the  "  laugh  :" 

An  Autograph. 


Epitapbs,  CuriositieB  ot  The  oldest  extant  epitaphs  are  Ihe  E^tian, 
written  on  the  sarcophagi.  But  they  are  brief  and  pointless.  They  give  only 
the  name  and  rank  of  the  deceased,  and  a  prayer  to  Osiris  or  AnulNS.  The 
Greek  and  Roman  epitaphs  are  much  more  interesting.  The  former  are  the 
finest  in  the  world.  In  connection  with  the  inferior  Roman  they  have  furnished 
the  germ  idea  of  most  of  the  mortuary  inscriptions  of  modern  times.  Thm, 
the  lines  of  Leonidas  of  Tarentum,  which,  after  commemorating  Crelhon'c 
wealth  and  power,  conclude  with  the  reAeclion. — 

This  man. 
Envied  of  all,  now  holds  of  all  a  ^lan, — 

have  been  the  fruitful  parent  of  infinite  variations  of  the  same  the**,  as,  far 
example,  in  the  lines  from  Henry  II. 's  epitaph  : 

To  me,  i^o  thought  the  earth's  eitene  too  anull 
Now  eight  poor  feet,  a  narrow  space,  are  kll. 

Or  take  one  of  Meleager's  epitaphs,  which  has  been  thus  versified  by  S.  H. 
Merivale : 

Hail,univeiMlniolhet-1     Lightlyrest 

On  that  dead  form 
Which  when  with  life  invested  ne'er  oppresBed 

Us  fellow-wonn. 

Martial  has  imitated  this ;  and  either  to  Martial  or  MeleafCT  are  referable 
the  many  modern  variations  on  the  same  theme,  thus  parodied  in  Ihe  mock 
inscription  to  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  architect  as  well  as  playwright : 

Lie  heavy  on  him,  earth  for  he 
Laid  many  a  heavy  load  on  ihee^ 
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Cillimachus  wrote  an  epilnph  on  Saon  which  ia  also  well  known  : 

Boiuib  chii  Hone  Acanthian  SaoD  Ilea, 

The  last  section  of  the  second  line  has  been  copied  and  recopied  on  tomb- 
stone after  tombstone,  until  it  may  almost  rank  with  such  a  perennial  favoriie 
as  "  Affiictiona  sore  long  time  he  bore."  Sometimes  ihe  whole  epitaph  is 
copied,  with  a  change  of  name.  Il  is  carved,  for  example,  on  Bishop  Madan's 
tomb,  with  "pious  bishop"  in  lieuof  "  Acaiilhian  Saon."  As  to  the  teiieiaied 
conceit  in  memorials  to  mfantg,  that  if  death  cuts  short  their  joys  it  also  cuts 
short  their  sorrows,  it  has  its  germ  in  an  epitaph  by  Lucian. 

"Thou  art  not  dead,  but  gone  to  abetter  land,"  from  a  Greek  epitaph  found 
in  Rome,  is  our  "Not  dead,  but  gone  before."  On  (he  other  hand,  the 
sceptical  "  I  was  not.  I  am  noL  I  grieve  not,"  reminds  one  of  the  epitaphs 
which  Profiessor  William  K.  Clifford  composed  for  himself;  and  nothing  in 
any  modern  infidel  is  more  sweeping  than  this  : 

Traveller,  pass  not  by  ibis  inictiption,  bui  stand,  and  hear,  and  leun  satnelhing  before  you 
pan  on.    There  is  no  boat  to  Hades,  no  boatman  Cbaron,  no  dog  Cerbenis,  but  all  Ibe  dead 

A  Roman  husband,  after  mentioning  the  years,  months,  days,  and  even 
hours  that  he  and  his  departed  wife  had  lived  together,  concludes,  "On  Ihe 
day  of  her  death  I  gave  the  greatest  thanks  before  God  and  men."  Is  not 
this  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  much-quoted  epitaph  in  Pi  re- la- Chaise  ? — 


Nay,  that  most  famous  epitaph  in  all  literature,  that  ii 
implores  that  his  bones  shall  remain  undisturbed, — 

Todigg  the' dust  encloasedbeare; 

And  curst  be  he  y  moves  my  bones,-^ 
even   this  is  but  a  mild  echo  of  the   terrible  denunci, 
epitaphs  frequently  pronounced  upon  those  u 
tomb,  t.g. : 

I  give  10  the  Gods  below  this  tomb  to  keep,  to  Plu 
and  the  Erinnyes,  and  all  the  Gods  below,     ll  any  one 
open  it,  or  move  anylhing  from  it,  10  him 
be  be  rooted  out  with  «llTiii  race.     May 


light  on  him  who  d 


Such  is  the  conservative  tendency  of  the  epitaph-maker  that  even  old  sepul- 
chral forms  were  retained  long  after  they  had  lost  their  significance,  such  as 
the  initials  D.  M.  (Diis  Manibus),  or  the  ejaculation  Siste,  viator,  "  Stop,  pas- 
senger," which  constituted  an  integral  part  of  all  Latin  epitaphs.  The  latter 
lost  its  appropriateness  ottt  of  Rome,  where  private  burial-places  were  usually 
ranged  along  the  side  of  the  public  roads,  so  that  travellers  to  and  from  the 
Eternal  City  passed  for  miles  through  an  almost  uninterrupted  succession  of 
tombstones. 

For  a  long  time,  also,  the  Roman  language  remained  the  proper  mortuary 
language  both  in  England  and  in  Continental  Europe.  The  few  British  epi- 
taphs that  survive  horn  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  are  in  I^tin. 
Between  1200  and  1400,  French  epitaphs  are  not  uncommoiL  The  oldest 
epitaph  in  English,  found  in  a  churcti-yard  in  Oxfordshire,  dates  from  the  year 
tyjo.  To  modern  readers  it  would  be  unintelligible,  not  only  from  its  antique 
typography  but  from  its  obsolete  language.  The  first  two  lines  run  as  follows, 
and  they  maj'  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  whole  :  "Man  com  &  se  how  schal 
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alle  dede  be  :  wen  yow  comes  bad  &  bare :  roih  hav  ven  we  awajr  fare  s  all  yi 
weriiies  yt  ve  for  care."  The  nioderi)  reading  wi)uld  be,  "  Man  come  and  see 
how  shall  all  dead  be  :  wheii  you  come  poor  and  bare  :  nothing  have  when  we 
away  fare  :  al)  is  weariness  that  we  for  care." 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizalielh  Ihe  epitaph  first  began  to  assume  a  dis- 
tinct literary  characLer.  But  the  prejudice  in  favor  of  a  dead  language  stDl 
survived.  In  a  conservative  mind  like  that  of  Dr.  Johnson  it  was  so  deeply 
intrenched,  that  when  Reynolds,  Sheridan,  Warton,  and  others  petitioned 
him  to  write  an  English  inscription  for  Goldsmith's  tomb,  he  indignantly 
replied, "  he  would  never  consent  to  disgrace  the  walls  of  Westminster  Abbey 
with  an  English  inscription," 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  is  no  small  pover^  of  thought  in  the 
mass  of  modern  epitaph-writers.  Only  a  meagre  proportion  make  contribu- 
tions to  literature.  Among  these,  two  by  Ben  Jonson  stand  pre-eminent  They 
are  constantly  misquoted.  In  his  collected  works  they  appear  in  endless 
variants.     But  this  is  exactly  how  they  read  on  the  tombs: 

On  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Pembroke,  sister  to  Sir  Fhiup 
Sidney, 

Undenieath  this  marble  heane 


Time  will  throw  his  dart  ai 

On  Elizabeth  I 

Would'sl  Ihou  hear  whal  n 


SK 


Th'  other  let  il 


highly  admired.      But  they  are  too  cold  and 
Perhaps  the  best  is  that  on  John  Gay,  begin* 


But  these  opening  lines  are  stolen  from  Dryder 


To  this  sad  shrine,  whoe'er  thou  an  I  draw 


Who  ne'erknewjoy  but  friendship  miehl  divide,  * 
Or  gave  hi«  father  grief  but  when  he  died. 

The  last  line  is  derived  from  a  phrase  so  familiar  in  Latin  epitaphs  that  finally 
It  grew,  like  R.  I.  P.,  to  be  indicated  stenographically,  thus  :  De  Qnm  N.  D.  A. 
N.  Mortis, — [U.,  De  qua  nullum  dolorem  accepi  nisi  mortis,— "who  never 
grieved  me  except  by  her  death"). 

Excellent  in  its  way  is  the  following  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton  on  Sir  Albertut 
Moreton  and  his  wife  : 

He  first  deceued :  she  for  i  iillle  tried 
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And  the  following  anonymous  verses  on  an  infant  have  much  merit : 

iuii  (o  h«  lipi  the  cup  of  life  she  preiXHl, 
ouod  the  lule  bitter,  and  refused  the  rest. 
She  fell  averse  Id  [iTe's  letummg  day, 
And  softly  si^ed  her  tittle  90ul  away. 

These  quaint  lines  have  a  picturesque  vigor.    They  are,  or  used  to  1 
tomb  in  liverton  church-yard,  dated  1419: 


A  later  version  is  quoted  in  Addison's  "  Spectator,"  and  many  variants  are  lo 
be  found  all  over  England.  Carlyle  was  fond  of  quoting  the  last  three  lines. 
But  they,  too,  come  from  the  Latin  : 


Garrick's  epitaph  on  Quin,  in  the  Abbey  Church  at  Bath,  has  been  copied 
oftenet  than  it  has  been  exceeded.  Few  are  entitled  to  tank  in  a  higher 
class: 


Cold  is  Ihal  hand  wbid 

Elched  forth. 

Ai  friendship's  call.  10  1 

Here  lies  James  Quin! 

—Deign,  reat 

leT^o  be  lau 

Whale-er  thy  sirenglh  . 
IB  Nature's  happiest  m 

af  body,  force 
ould  however 

of  though.. 

To  this  comptexion  Iho 

itla^tl 

The  last  line  is  especially  famous.  It  has  frequently  been  quoted  as  from 
Shakespeare.  Indeed,  Webster's  Dictionary  attributed  it  10  him.  But  though 
Hamlet's  phrase  is  analogous,  it  is  not  quite  the  same  :  "Now  gel  you  to  my 
lady's  chamber,  and  tell  her,  let  her  paint  au  inch  thick,  to  this  favor  she  must 

In  an  essay  on  epitaphs  which  Dr.  Johnson  wrot 
aiiae  (1740),  he  especially  recommends  brevity  a 
advice  is  hinted  at  in  the  anonymous  epigram, — 

Friend,  in  your  epitaphs  I'm  grieved 

The  other  never  read. 
"O  Rare  Ben  Jonson,"  in  Westminster  Abbey,  is  quaint,  as  well  as  simple 
and  brief.  "Exit  Burbaee,"  over  the  grave  of  that  celebrated  actor,  is  shorter 
still,  and  professionally  charaeierislic  "  Miserrimus,"  on  the  tomb  of  a  name- 
les»  occupant  in  Worcester  Cathedral,  is  even  more  terse  and  expressive.  On 
a  mouldering  stone  in  an  obscure  country  church-yard  in  the  south  of  England 

may  be  deciphered  the  abrupt  monosyllable  of  three  letters,  "  Fui," a  con- 

den»ed  memorial  which  cannot  be  paralleled.  The  small  word  of  such  mo- 
mentous meaning  comprises  a  volume  of  wretchedness,  if  tbe  use  of  the 
preier-perfect  tenne  is  iuiended  to  imply  that  the  desponding  writer  lies  thcie, 
resolving  into  parent  dust,  without  hope  of  resurrection  or  futurity. 
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In  the  epitaph  of  Cardinal  Onuphrio  at  Rome  there  breathes  a  ■alemn, 
almost  a  bine  r,  conviction  of  the  vamly  of  earthly  grandeur  :  "Hie  jacetuoibia, 

cinis — nihil"  {"  Here  lies  a  shadow— aBhes—nothnig"). 

Many  of  the  monkish  inscriptions  of  the  Bo-called  dark  ages  are  especially 
simple  and  effective.  Lord  Byron  copied  (wo  of  a  very  touching  character 
which  he  found  in  the  Certosa  Cemetery  at  Ferraraj  "Martini  Luigi  implora 
pace,"  "Lucrezia  Pacini  implora  eterna  quiete."  These  short  sentences, 
so  musical  in  Italian  pronunciation,  contain  doubt,  hope,  and  humility.  The 
dead  were  satiated  with  life,  and  weary  of  the  turmoil  of  existence.  All  they 
wanted,  all  they  asked  for,  was  rest.  Here  is  another  Italian  inscription  of 
much  meaning  compressed  into  few  words  :  "  Stavo  bene  ;  per  star  me^lio,  slo 
qui"  ("  I  was  well,  1  would  be  better,  and  here  I  am").  A  certain  Lelio  sums 
up  the  history  of  a  lifetime  in  this  couplet ; 


The  annals  of  a  remarkably  uneventful  life  are  similarly  summed  up  in  the 
following  epitaph  in  Kinnel,  Scotland  : 

Bui  honcK  men  may  lie  beside  him. 

On  the  tombstone  of  Dr.  Walker,  author  of  a  work  on  "  British  Partides,"  is 
inscribed 

Here  lies  Walker's  Particlei. 

Dr.  Fuller's  reads,— 

Here  lies  Fuller's  Earth. 
It  was  this  Fuller  who  remarked  of  Dr.  Caius,  founder  of  the  college  that 
bears  his  name,  "  few  men  might  have  had  a  longer,  none  ever  had  a  shorter 
epitaph :" 

FiiL  Caius. 
(•■  I  was  Caius.") 

But  Mr.  Maginnis  ran  him  a  hard  race  : 

Finis 

Maginnis. 

Douglas  J  err  old' suggested  an  admirable  epitaph  for  Charles  Knight ; 

Good  Knight  1 
For  Camden,  the  title  of  his  chief  work  has  been  proposed : 

And  it  is  said  that  the  following  appears  on  the  tomb  of  an  auctioneer  at 

Greenwood : 

Gamg—goiug—i^va  1 

There  is  a  touching  simplicity  in  this  example  from  the  Frertch.  It  is  on  a 
tombstone  in  Anvergne : 

Marie  vss  ihe  only  child  or  her  mother, 

"  And  she  was  *.  widow." 
Marie  sleeps  in  this  grave, 

And  the  widow  hu  now  do  child. 

But  neither  originality  nor  simplicity  is  the  role  in  modem  mortuary  liter*-. 
ture.  The  legends  on  the  average  gravestone  are  either  interminable  repeti- 
tions of  familiar  platitudes,  or  when  original  in  sentiment  are  merely  ludicroni. 
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A  good  collection  of  epitaphs  forms  one  of  the  most  amusing  chapters  in  the 
history  of  human  vanity,  spite,  vulgarity,  and  general  eccentricity. 

Ttie  laudatory,  and  ea|iecially  the  selMaudatory,  epitaphs  have  a  perennial 
fascination. 

They  began  very  early.      Here  is  one  from  a  slab  of  marble  found  at 


Ifthere  Ever  was  a  thoroughly  good  woi 

in bU other iray».    Bui.b"-- -   -'-  ' 

It  nor  from  Providence. 


itheriray».    Bui.heing  such,  1  gotnoju 


The  high  praise  which  this  unfortunate  lady  is  represented  as  claiming  for 
herself  leads  us  to  hope  that  the  epitaph  was  not  her  own  composition,  but 
the  work  of  her  sorrowing  friends,  perhaps  of  those  sons  "  who  had  provided 
for  her." 

Again,  where  an  Athenian  youth  a.ssures  the  reader  of  his  epitaph  that  he 
was  a  sculptor  not  inferior  to  Praxiteles,  we  may  wonder  whether  that  was 
the  young  gentleman's  estimate  of  himself  or  the  partial  judgment  of  his  fond 

But  the  epitaph  of  Prascilius,  a  banker  at  Cirta,  was  al  least  endorsed  by  its 
object  He  informs  us  that  it  was  got  ready  in  his  own  lifetime,  and  there  is 
a  remarkable  mixture  of  self-satisfaction  and  something  like  gratitude  in  what 
he  says  of  himself: 

"I  was  always  wonderfully  trustworthy  and  entirely  truthful,"  he  remarks, 
"  1  was  sympathetic  to  everybodj" ;  whom  have  I  not  pitied  anywhere  ?"  Then 
he  sutes  that  he  had  a  merry  hfe.  and  a  long  one  :  "  I  celebrated  a  hundred 
happy  birthdays  ;  good  fortune  never  left  me." 

For  lofty  bombast  nothing  has  ever  surpassed  the  epitaph  in  Shipley  Church, 
Derbyshire,  England,  in  memory  of  Sir  Thomas  Caryll : 

For  steaLg  'wry^"e"ife  of  o" 
Who  (but  ioT  Fashion)  needs  Do  stone 
To  seek  his  praiie.     His  worst  did  dye. 
But  best  part  outlives  memory. 
Then  view,  rade,  trace,  his  lombe,  praise,  deedes. 

The  reader  will  note  the  peculiarity  in  the  last  two  lines,  in  each  of  which 
the  three  nouns  have  to  be  mentally  paired  off  in  reading  with  the  verlw 
which  they  govern:  thus,  "view  his  tombe,  reade  his  praise,  trace  his 
deedes,"  etc 

But  the  epitaph  which  celebrates  the  virtues  and  the  talents  of  Lady  O'Looney 
is  the  greatest  thing  of  its  sort  in  literature.  Who  does  not  know  it  ?  Who 
is  not  alwaya  willing  to  read  it  over  again  ?  It  is  a  thing  of  beauty, — a  joy 
forever : 

Hen  Ue>  Lady  O'Looney, 

Great-niece  of  Burke,  commonly  called  ■'  The  Sublime." 

She  was  bland,  passionate,  and  deeply  religious: 

Also  she  painted  in  vaier-colon. 

And  lent  several  piduRS  to  the  Exhibition. 

She  was  first  cousin  of  Lady  Jones, 

And  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven : 

— namely,  of  bland,  passionate,  and  dee|>ly  religious  ladies,  of  artists  and 
.exhilHtors  in  water-colors,  of  cousins  to  Lady  Jones  and  grand-nieces  to 
Burke.  Under  these  circumstances  heaven  might  be  a  picturesque  but  could 
hardly  be  a  desirable  abode. 
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There  is  a  &int,  %.  very  faint,  anticipation  of  the  great  and  onljr  Ladf 
O'Looney  and  her  epitaph  in  the  churcli  of  Ightham,  near  Sevenoaks,  Kent 
A  mural  monument  is  adorned  with  the  bust  of  a  lady  who  was  famous  for 
her  needlework,  and  was  traditionally  reported  to  have  written  the  letter  to 
Lord  Moiiteagle  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  The 
following  is  the  inscription  : 

D.  D.  D, 

To  thi  prelious  name  and  boncur  of  Dam*  Doro'hy  Stlby,  Relict  of 
Sir  William  Selby,  Kl.,  the  only  daughler  and  heire  ai  Charles  Bonham.  Eiq. 
She  was  a  Dorcas. 
Whose  corioui  needle  wound  the  abused  ati^e 
Of  this  lend  world  into  the  golden  age  : 
Whose  pen  of  steel  and  silken  inck  enrolled 
The  acH  of  Jonah  in  records  of  gold  r 
Whose  ane  disclosed  that  plot,  i^icb.  had  it  taken, 
Rome  bad  criumphed,  and  Britain's  walls  had  shaken. 

She  was 
In  heart  a  Lydia,  and  in  tongue  a  Hanna : 
In  leale  a  Ruth,  m  wedlock  a  Susanna ; 
Prudently  simple,  providently  wary. 

Who  put  on  I     in  the  year     1  Pilgrimage,  fe. 

In  Silton,  Dorsetshire,  is  the  following: 


Be  used  in  heaven  when  God 
shall  feed  the  just. 

But  this  epitaph,  printed  in  three  lines,  appears  in  the  poems  of  Robert 
Wilde,  D.D.  (one  of  the  ejected  ministers  in  1662),  whence  it  seems  to  have 
been  calmly  conveyed.  It  is  there  called  "  An  Epitaph  for  a  Godly  Man's 
Tomb,"  and  had  a  com  pan  ion -piece  entitled  "An  Epitaph  for  a  Wicked 
Man's  Tomb :" 

Here  lies  the  carcass  of  a  eursid  sinner 

which  apparently  has  not  been  appropriated  to  any  tombstone. 

A  curious  use  of  a  familiar  quotation  for  laudatory  purposes  is  this : 
Death  loves  a  shining  mark. 
In  this  case  he  had  it. 

A  very  humble-minded  gentleman,  a  certain  Rev.  Dr.  Greenwood,  had  ■ 
proportionately  high  admirarion  for  his  wile,  which  he  thus  expresses  on  her 
lomb  in  Solihull  church-yard,  Warwickshire : 

Go,  cruel  Death,  thou  bast  cut  down 

The  fairest  Greenwood  in  all  this  kingdom  1 

Thai  surely  she  deserved  a  lord  or  judge ; 

But  her  piety  and  humility 

Made  her  prefer  me,  a  Doctor  in  Divinity ; 

Which  heroic  action,  joined  to  all  the  rest. 

Made  her  10  be  esteemed  the  Pho:ni)t  of  her  sex  ; 

And  like  that  bu-d,  a  young  she  did  create 

To  comfort  those  her  loss  had  made  disconsolate 

My  grief  for  her  was  so  sore 

'"'---  '  can  only  utter  two  tines  more  - 

is  and  all  other  good  women's  sake, 
lei  bliiten  be  applied  to  a  lying-in  wotnao's  hack. 


ThariT= 


A  high  eulogium  to  the  vocal  powers  and  incidentally  to  the  agreeabte 
character  of  John  Quebecca  is  paid  uu  his  tombstone  in  Saragossa : 
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Hen  lie*  John  Qucbecca,  precentor  10  My  Lord  Ihe  King.  When  be  i*  admitted  to  the 
choir  of  angels,  whose  loclely  he  will  embellish,  and  where  he  wilt  diwinguith  himself  by  hia 
powers  of  song,  God  shall  say  lo  ihe  angets.  "  Cease,  ye  calves  1  and  lei  me  hear  John  Que- 
beeca,  the  precentor  of  My  Lord  Ihe  King!" 

It  is  in  remembrance  of  such  fulsome  compliments  as  these  that  the  ghastly 
jest  was  made,  that  skulls  grin  at  thought  of  the  epitaphs  above  them.  But 
the  grin  must  be  on  the  wrong  side  of  Mary  Bond's  skull  if  she  has  any  cog- 
nizance of  the  inscripiioii  on  her  tomb.  Here  it  is,  as  it  still  may  be  seen  ou 
a  monument  in  Horsley  Down  Church,  Cumberland,  England  : 

Here  lie  the  bodies  of 
Thomas  Bond  and  Mary  his  wife. 


Her  husband  an 

d  child,  whom 

she  loved,  seldom 

sawh« 

Wbibit  she  reed 

ived  visitors  w 

1  an  endearing 

Her  behaWuur 

wa9  discreet!. 

But 
nideniinberf 

nvards  strangers. 

Impi 

amily. 

Abroad  her  c« 

induct  was  infi 
"lu't"^' 

uenced  by  good 

She  was  a  proft 

"=^^,''1 

Xltery,  and  was 

seldom  kn<: 

which  she  prii 

The  ulents  in 

icipally  excelled 
md  discovering 

Were  differon 

ce  of  opinion  i 

Imperfections 

She  was 

an  admirable  . 

And, 

,  without  orodi 

galily,      ' 

Dbpensed  plenty  lo  every  per 

son  in  her  family. 

Would  sacrifice 

their  eyes  to  > 

1  fanhinE  candle. 

She  som< 

^mes  made  her  hnsband 

Happy 

with  her  good 

Much  morel 

requenlly  mise 
Manv  failines 

irable  with  her 

tnsomuch  that  in  ihlrtv  vei 

He 

often  lamente 

d  that. 

lugre  all  her  v 

irtues, 

He  had  not ; 
Of 

>n  the  whole  e, 
Ac  leneth. 

njoyed  two  years 

Finding  she  had  lost  (he~alTe< 

^lionofherhui- 

band,  as  wel 

1  as  the  regard 

of  her  neigh- 

hours,  fa. 

oily  disputes  h 

avingbeen^ 

di. 
She  died  <. 

?«&:?; 

ily  »,  1768, 

Aged  *B  yea 

Her  worn-out  husband  survived  her  four  oionlhs 

and  two  days,  and  departed  this  life 

November  H,rrte, 

In  the  54th  year  of  his  age. 

William  Bond,  brother  to  the  deceated. 

Erected  this  stone  as  a 

Weekly  moDilor  to  the  wives  of  this  parish, 

That  they  may  avoid  Ihe  infamy  of  having 

Their  metnarfei  handed  down  to  posterity 
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Benjamin  Franklin  is  buried  beside  hia  wife  in  Philadetphta,  witk  notUng 
to  matl[  the  graves  save  this  inscription  on  a  plain  sUb  j 

B<aij*iiiiii) 

and       S- Franklin. 
Dcborali  ) 

Far  more  famous  is  the  epigram  which  he  composed  upon  himself  at  thtige 
of  twenty-three,  when  a  journeynaati  printer : 


(Like  the 

cover  of  an  old  book. 

ontenls  torn  oul. 

d  (tript  of 

Lies 

food  for  wonajr 

etihewor 

k  iUelf  »h»]1  nol  be  lost, 

b=lirved]  appear  once  more. 

In  a  new 

Andm. 

ire  beautiful  edition. 

Com 

But  this  epitaph  is  not  original.  It  is  plagiarized  from  one  Benjamin  WolM^ 
bridge,  and  Woudbridge  was  only  one  in  a  long  line  of  successive  imitaton, 
This  gentleman  was  a  member  of  Ihe  first  graduating  class  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, 164Z.  The  e])itaph  he  made  upon  himself  is  thus  quoted  in  Colton 
Mather's  "Magnalia  Christi  Americana,"  a  book  with  which  Franklin  was 
admittedly  familiar: 

A  living,  breathing  Bible :  Ubies  vhere 

fiotb  Covenaou  ai  laree  engiaveo  were. 

Gospel  and  law,  io  's  beait,  had  each  its  column ; 

His^ead  an  inden  10  the  sacred  volume ; 

His  very  uame  a  title-page :  and,  next. 


nt  of  glorious  woi 


fi^l 


A  fair  edition,  and  of  roitchles  worth. 
Free  from  errata,  new  in  Heaven  Kt  forth; 
'Tis  but  1  word  from  God,  the  great  Cnat 
It  shall  be  done  when  he  nith  Imfrtmatui 


Davis,  in  his  "  Travels  in  Atnerica,"  finds  another  source  in  a  Larin  epitapb 
on  the  London  bookseller  Jacob  Tonson,  published  with  an  English  transluioQ 
in  the  C^tlepum'i  Magaune  for  February,  173&    This  is  its  condusioo: 

When  Heaven  reviewMl  th'  trigimml  Uxt, 
'Twai  wiih  trriUat  lev  perplexed : 
Pleaied  with  the  »/r  'twas  ceUmttd, 
And  to  a  belter  Irfe  tramlmttd. 
But  let  to  life  this  taffirmtmi 
Be  printed  on  thy  MMninnf , 
Leii  yhtjiritpart  tJ  Jtatk  abould  be. 
Gnat  aouor,  ■  /HaiiJi  to  thee ; 
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And  ihon  who  many  titUi  san 
Should  warn  (MM  Htli  (or  this  grave. 
Slay,  paiKneer,  and  drop  a  tear: 
Here  Ilea  ■  Doled  Boolueller ; 
Thii  marble  iudtx  hen  Is  placed 
To  tell,  that  vhen  he  (bund  deraccd 
Hia  kaik  ^  lift,  he  died  with  pief  i 
Yet  he,  by  true  and  senuine  belief, 
A  new  edliluD  may  eipeci, 
Far  more  ttUargtd  and  more  cerrtet. 

The  latest  imitation  in  the  field  is  this  : 

In  affeciionale  remembrance  of 

HENRY  STEVENS, 

Lover  of  Booki, 

Bom  at  fiaroet,  VermoQC,  Aug.  a^.  iSrg, 

The  volume  of  whose 

Elartbly  labour  was  dosed 

In  London,  February  iS,  i8B6,  in  the 


Another  famous  epitaph  has  also  been  shown  to  be  a  plagiarism,  that  by 
Matthew  Prior  upon  himself: 

Painten  and  heralds,  by  your  leave. 

Here  lie  the  bones  of  Maiihew  Prior, 
The  son  of  Adam  and  of  Evei- 

Let  Bourbon  or  Nassau  go  higher  I 

Prior  borrowed  his  lines  from  the  following  very  ancient  epitaph  upon  a  tomb- 
stone in  Scotland : 

John  Camagie  lies  here, 

Descended  from  Adam  and  Eve ; 
.  If  any  can  boaal  of  a  pedigree  higher. 

He  wi'U  willingly  give  them  leave. 

Here  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  epitaphs  in  literature,  both  intrinsically 
for  its  strange  audacity,  and  on  account  of  its  wide  diffusion  and  its  ancient 
pedigree^  It  is  only  one  example  chosen  at  hap-haiard  from  a  thousand 
variants,  in  England,  in  Scotland,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  this  special 
instance  is  copied  from  a  church-yard  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland  : 

Here  lies  I,  Martin  Elmrod ; 
Have  mercy  on  my  soul,  gude  God, 
Ai  I  would  have  EiD  1  were  God, 
And  ihuu  wen  A^itin  Elmrod, 

George  Macdonald  dtes  this  epitaph  in  his  novel  "  David  Elginbrod,"  with 
slightly- varying  phraseology; 

Here  lie  I,  Martin  Elnnbrodde; 
Hie  mercy  o'  my  aoul.  Lord  God, 
As  I  wad  do  were  I  Lord  God 
And  ye  were  Martin  Elginbrodde. 

Now,  in  Howel's  Letters  is  found  the  following  quatrain,  the  versification  of 
X  pauage  in  St  Augustine  : 

If  I  were  Thou,  and  Thou  wert  I, 

I  would  lealn  the  Deity, 

Thou  shoirldst  be  God,  I  would  be  man— 

Ii't  poaalble  thai  Love  more  can! 

E«n  yet,  however,  we  have  not  come  to  the  germ  of  the  phraap.  In  ita 
origin  it  is  not  Western,  but  Eastern  ;  not  centuries,  but  geons  old.  It  occurs 
over  and  over  again  in  tha  Rig- Veda  and  other  saaed  books  of  the  Orient, 
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W«t  thou,  Agni,  ■  monal,  aad  were  I  an  Immortal  and  aa  invaked  aoD  of  michl,  I  would 
Dot  abandon  thee  to  malediction  or  misery  -.  my  wonhipper  sbould  Dot  be  poor,  not  dbiraacd. 

Were  1  thou,  Agni,  and  wen  thou  I,  thii  aspiration  ihould  be  tt&fi\\t&.—Ibid. 

The  difficulty  of  tracing  an  epitaph  to  its  true  origin,  even  when  references 
are  given  by  the  authorities,  is  shown  by  the  following  story  told  by  a  writer  in 
the  English  Notes  and  Queries : 

All  men  (i>,,a  great  many)  have  heard  of  Mra.  Martha,  or  Margaret,  Gwynn,  cciebtated  ia 
ao  epitaph  which  1  may  give  as  follows ; 

Here  lie  the  bones  of  Martha  Gwytin, 

Who  was  so  very  pure  within. 

She  broke  the  outer  shell  of  sin, 

And  thence  was  hatched  ■  Cherubin. 
Being  desirous  to  find  the  true  form  and  also  the  place  of  this  epitaph,  I  lately  icarched  for 
and  found  it  in  three  published  collections,  each  of  which  gives  a  text  diflering  from  the  other 
two.  For  the  place  of  it  one  collector,  Mr.  Augustus  Hare,  says  Cambridgeshire.  Had  he 
said  England  lie  would  have  committed  himself  to  less,  and  the  reference  would  have  been 
about  equally  useful.  Another  more  definitely  assigns  it  to  St.  Albans,  Herts.  By  the  help 
of  a  friend  I  was  enabled  lo  learn  with  something  like  cettsintythat  it  is  not  to  be  found  there, 
ibougb  my  friend  happily  suggested  that,  as  Nell  Gwynn  once  had  a  house  of  her  own  not  far 
off,  Martha  the  immaculate  and  naughty  Nelly  may  have  been  sitters.  Bui,  uohappily  for  her 
fame,  it  now  appears  Ihat  Martha  Gwynn  either  never  had  any  existence  at  all,  or.  if  the 
lived  and  practised  all  the  virtues,  at  least  was  the  cause  of  sm  in  her  nave,  seeing  that  btr 
epitaph  was,  in  Macaulay's  phrase,  stolen,  antl  maired  in  the  stealing.  1  have  obiamedwhat 
I  3uppos«  must  be  accepted  as  the  original  and  veritable  matrix  from  which  Mrs.  Manha 
received  her  mythical  being.  It  is  an  euitaph  in  Toddington  Church.  Bedfordshin.  men. 
tioned  and  partly  quoted  by  Lysons  I"  Magna  Britannia")  in  his  description  of  that  church. 
In  spite  of  conceits  and  affeclatian,  it  has  some  literary  merit,  and  at  least  presents  something 
better  and  closer  in  Ihouehl  Iban  the  flabby  and  pointless  saying,  "  She  was  so  very  pun 


And  here  y»  prsiious  dust  Is  layde 
Whose  purelie  tempered  clay  was  made 
So  line  that  it  y*  guest  betiay'd. 
Else  ihi  soule  grew  so  fasle  within. 
It  broke  y  outwarde  shelle  of  sin. 
And  soe  was  hatch'd  a  Cherabin. 
In  height  it  soar'd  lo  God  above. 

And  spread  in  breadth  to  generalle  lov«. 
Before  a  pious  duty  shind, 
To  Parents  cunesie  behind, 
Oa  either  ude  an  equal  minde. 
Good  to  y*  poore,  to  kindred  deare. 
To  servants  kinde,  to  friendship  cleare. 
To  nothing  but  herself  seven. 
See  though  a  Virgin  ^et  a  Bride 

A  variant  is  found  in  ChiswitJc  church-yard,  close  to  Hogarth's  grave ; 

Here  lyes  ye  clay 

Which  th-  other  day 

Inclosed  Sam.  Sauill's  soul. 

But  now  is  free  and  unconfin'd. 

She  fled  and  left  her  clt%g  behind 

Intomh'd  within  this  hole. 

And  this  in  its  turn  is  ainfriilarly  like  an  inscription  on  the  door  of  the  cell  in 
which  Ettore  Visconti  ia  buried  in  a  standing  position  in  Monin  i 

This  tkeleton  rormerly  contained  the  soul  of 

Estor«[.K]  Visconti. 
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The  business-like  epitaphs  combining  puffs  with  pathos  deserve  a  place  by 
themselves.  A  famous  example  is  said  to  have  been  inscribed  by  a  son  to  his 
deceased  father  somewhere  in  Wiltshire,  England  ; 

Beneath  this  stone,  in  hopes  of  ZioD, 
Ib  laid  the  landlord  of  the  Lion. 
Resigned  unto  the  Heavenly  will 
His  son  keeps  on  the  business  slill. 

An  equally  affecting  inscription  is  said  to  be  lound  in  the  cemetery  of  Pire- 
1a-Chaise  on  the  tombstone  of  one  Piene  Cabochard,  a  grocer.     It  closes  as 

follows  ! 

His  inconsolable  widow 

and  continues  the  same  business  at  the' 
old  stand,  167  Kue  MoufTeiard. 

In  the  year  1868  a  Parisian  newspaper  told  this  curious  story  anent  the 


"  I  came  Co  see  Ihc  widow  Cabochard,  s 


d  bj;  curiosin 
rull -bearded  n 


"  1  beg  paidoD,  bnt  I  wish  to  see  the  lady  in  person/' 

"  Sir,  lam  the  widow  Cabochard." 

"  t  ifon'i  exaclty  understand  yon.  I  allude  to  the  relict  of  the  lale  Pierre  Cabochard,  whose 
monumeni  I  noticed  yesterday  at  the  Pere-la^Chaiee." 

-'  I  see,  I  see,"  was  the  smiling  rejoinder.  "  Allow  me  to  inform  yon  that  Pierre  Cabochard 
is  a  myth,  and  therefore  never  had  a  wife.    The  tomb  you  admired  cost  me  a  good  deal  of 

had  no  cause  to  regret  the  expense,     Now^  sir,  what  can  I  sell  yon  in  the  way  of  groceries?" 

But  possibly  monmneiil  and  story  were  both  "  faked"  by  this  esteemed  con- 
temporary. This  is  the  more  likely  that  the  monument  in  question  tigures  in 
various  collections  of  epitaphs,  with  so  many  changes  of  name  and  venue  that 
one  is  inclined  to  look  upon  it  as  a  myth. 

The  following  probably  belong  to  the  same  category.  The  first  comes 
from  California ;  the  second  is  English,  and  is  said  to  be  in  memory  of  one 
Jonathan  Thompson  : 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Jeemes  Hnmbrick,  who  was  accidentally  shot  on  the  bank  of  the 
Pacus  River  by  a  young  man.    He  was  accidentally  shot  with  on=  of  the  larpe  Colt'- 

And  of  sue 


pper  for  the  co^k  to  rest  on .    It  was  one  of  t 
b  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

be  old-fashic 

A  good  Husband,  and  affecii. 

jnate  Falhe 
Lnd  Orphani 
d  Trotter  bu 

Lamb,  in  one  of  his  Letters,  says,  "  I  have  .seen  in  Islington  church-yard  an 
epitaph  to  an  infant  who  died  atatis  four  months,  with  this  seasonable  inscrip- 
tion appended:  'Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  (hat  thy  days  may  be 
long  in  the  land,"  etc."  But  this  is  not  so  had  as  the  quotation  from  Shake- 
speare, "  She  never  told  her  love,"  placed  over  another  infant  of  about  the 
same  age. 
_  Unintentional  grotesques  of  this  sort  may  be  found  in  every  graveyard 
since  graveyards  were.  Now  and  then  when  we  hear  tllem  we  have  a 
suspicion  ihat  they  are  tiio  good  to  be  true,  but  he  who  has  any  experience  of 
monumental  stupidity  will  hesitate  to  put  limits  to  the  stupidity  it  may  display. 
There  are  de  far  U  mondt  a  number  of  epitaphs  the  absurdity  of  which 
consists  in  the  substitution  of  a  wrong  name  for  the  riece.ised  person,  to 
Kcommodate  the  exigencies  of  the  poet.     One  of  them  runs  thus ; 
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Underneath  this  ancient  pew 
Lie  the  remaiai  of  Jonaihan  BIdi 
Hi>  name  was  Black,  but   ' 


and  still  a  third  : 

Hit 


that  wouldn't  do ; 

1  this  itane.  and  Ibrcncore  and  ten, 

isini  of  William  Wood-hen. 

riad  IJock--Cock  wouldn't  came  in  Ayrac) : 


Here  lies  John  Bunn, 
Who  was  billed  by.ai 


It  Wood  wouldn't  rhyme  with  Gunn,  so  I  thought  Bunn 
We  confess  we  are  sceptical  about  the  authenticity  of  these  vi 

s  also  of  the  epitaph  on  the  architect  Trollope  : 
Here  lies  William  Trollope, 
Who  made  these  stones  roll  up  ; 


[  agricultural  simplidtjr  whid 


For  the  wheel  of  a  wagon  » 

A  facetious  story  is  told  in  sotne  quarters 
a  workhouse,  was  to  be  buried  in  the  most 
proposed  to  inscribe  over  his  tombstone, — 

Thomas  Thorps, 
His  cocpse. 

The  guardians  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  board  indignantly  forbade  such  a 
profligate  expenditure  ai  the  rates,  and  ordered  the  epitaph  ta  be  curtailed 


r  gives  way  in  the  following  to  high  poetical  and  moral  conskler- 


In  the  church-yard  of  St  John,  Worcester,  there  is  an  epitaph  which,  if 
brevity  be  the  soul  of  wit,  has  high  claim  to  that  character.  The  arru)ge> 
ment  of  the  verb  is,  at  all  events,  original     It  reads  thus  : 

Honest  John 

'(  dead  and  gone. 

Here  are  some  miscellaneous  grotesques : 

In  Childwall  Parish,  England. 

Mere  lies  me  and  my  three  daughlers. 
Brought  here  by  using  Cheltenham  waten. 
If  we  had  stuck  to  Epsom  »lu 
We  wouldn't  be  in  these  here  Tanlis. 

Feom  a  New  Hampshire  Church-Yard. 

To  all  my  friends  I  bid  adieu. 


On  an  East  Tennessee  Lady. 

She  Iiv*i)  a  life  of  virtue,  ood  died  of  the  cholet*  morbus,  caused  by  ealiiw  gncn  Iruit,  is 
hope  of  a  blessed  immortality,  at  the  early  ajte  of  (i  yean,  7  moalhs,  and  it  dayi.  Reftdsr, 
"  Go  thou  and  do  likewise." 
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From  Thetford  Church- Yard. 

My  cnsdAiIher  wbi  burled  here, 

My  cousin  Jane,  and  (wo  uncles  dear 

My  father  perished  with  iollammaiion  i"  -•---'-■-'-- 

It  owing  10  my  good  living  and  hard  drinking, 
ir,  therefore,  good  Christian),  you  wish  to  live  lot 
Don't  dritilt  too  much  wine,  brandy,  gin,  or  aoytl 

At  Augusta,  Maine. 

—After  Life's  Scarlet  Fever 

From  Cornwall,  England. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Gabriel  John, 
Who  died  in  the  year  one  thousand  and  o 
Pniy  for  the  soul  of  Gabriel  John, 


>•,  if  youp^ 


To  Gabriel  John, 
Who  died  in  the  year  one  thousand  and  one. 

From  Portbury  Chorch-Yard,  near  Bristoi. 

My  forge  and  anvil  are  reclined. 
My  bellows  ihcy  have  lost  ihdr  wind. 
My  shop  and  hammer  are  decayed. 
And  in  the  dust  my  vice  is  laid. 
My  fire's  extinct. 

My  nails  are  drove, 

Bulls  arc  not  at  all  infrequent  on  tombstones.     Here  is  one  that  reappears 
in  so  many  different  ways  that  one  cannot  help  suspecting  some  at  least  to  be 

manufactured.    This  particular  instance  is  credited  to  a  Graveyard  in  Oswezo, 
New  York: 

Here  ties  my  two  childttn  dear. 

One  in  Ireland,  and  the  other  here. 

Here  are  a  few,  a  very  few,  of  its  many  variants.     The  first,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly genuine,  may  be  the  parent  of  all  the  others  : 
At  Belturbet,  Ireland. 

Here  lies  John  Hi^v,  whose  father  and  mother  were 

4m>wned  kn  their  pass^e  from  America. 
Had  tbey  both  lived,  they  woiild  have  b^  buried  here. 

Unidemtified. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  John  Mound, 
Lost  at  >ea  and  never  found. 

At  Llanvhynech,  Montgouervshirs, 

Here  lies  John  Thoma* 

And  hii  children  dear; 
Two  buried  at  Oswestry, 

And  one  here. 

In  Oxfordshire. 

Hen  lies  the  body  of  John  Eldreil, 
At  least  he  will  be  here  when  he  it  dead; 
Bui  now  at  (hi«  lime  he  It  alive. 
The  i4(h  of  August,  'linly-livc. 

The  following  look  Irish,  but,  like  those  just  quoted,  are  of  Saxon  origin : 

Ah,  cruel  Death  I  why  to  unkind. 

To  take  her,  and  leave  me  behitid  T 

nettcT  lo  have  taken  both  or  neither. 

Ii  would  have  been  more  kind  lo  the  lurvivor  | 
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At  St.  Andrew's,  Plymouth. 

Here  lies  ihe  body  of  James  Vernon,  Esq.,  oolj'  inrviving  »on  of  Adminl  Vernoa :  died 
»3d  July,  1753- 

Ar  Montr osK,  1757. 

Here  lye!  the  Bodeys  of  George  Voung  and  Isabel  Guibrie,  and  all  their  Poiterity  for  mem 
tbao  fifty  years  backwards. 

Occasionally  il  has  happened  [hat  prizes  have  been  offered  for  epiUphi  to 
be  written  to  order.  They  have  never  been  Icnown  to  yield  any  salistactory 
results.  A  German  paper  once  canvassed  in  this  way  for  an  appropriate  in- 
scription tu  Bismarck.  But  all  Ihe  essays  sent  in  were  rejected.  A  com- 
petition of  the  same  sort,  having  General  Wolfe  as  its  subject,  is  remem- 
bered to-day  only  because,  among  others,  it  brought  out  this  astonishing 
quatrain  1 

He  marched  wilhoul  dread  or  fean 

And  what  was  remarkable— nay.  very  particular— 

He  climbed  up  rocks  ihai  were  perpendicular. 

The  eccentric  Sternhold  Oakes  ofiered  a  reward  for  the  best  epitaph  for  his 

own  grave.     Several  tried  for  the  prize,  but  they  flattered  him  too  much,  he 

thought.     At  last  he  undertook  it  himself;  and  the  following  was  the  result: 

Here  lies  the  body  ol  SleTnh<.ld  Oakei, 

Who  lived  and  died  like  other  folks. 

That  was  satisfactory,  and  the  old  gentleman  claimed  and  received  his  own 
prize. 

The  following  was  composed  by  three  Scotch  friends,  to  whom  the  person 
commemorated  had  left  a  legacy,  with  the  hope  expressed  that  they  would 
honor  him  by  some  record  of  their  regrets.  The  first  friend  composed  the 
line  which  naturally  opened  the  epitaph. — 

PtovoBt  Peter  Patterson  was  Provost  of  Dundee. 

The  second  added,— 

The  third  could  suggest  uo  other  conclusion  than, — 
Hallelujah  I  Hallelujee  I 
Intentional   drolleries  frequently  take  the  forms  of  puns.      Among   these 


[hforl'oiher; 

A  "  happy  conceit"  it  vtas  doubtless  thought,  in  1640,  to  write  over  a  member 
Df  Parliament  named  White,— 

Here  lies  a  John,  a  burtiing,  shining  lighl. 
Whose  name,  life,  actions,  all  al[ke  were  ^Ml 
The  following  is  by  Swift  on  the  Earl  of  Kildare : 

Who  killed  KildareT    Who  dared  Kildare  to  ItillT 
Death  killed  Kildarr— who  dan  kill  wbon  he  will. 

Here  are  a  few  miscellaneous  examples,  the  first  on  a  Mr.  Fish 

Worms  are  bale  for  fish ;  bttt  hen 
Fbh  is  bait  r.ir  wornia — I*  noi  Iha 


Worms  are  bail  for  fish ;  but  here's  a  sudden  change  r 
"" irangel 
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On  William  Button,  in  a  church-yard  near  Sanbury  : 

O  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  ye  celatial  polei  1 
Are  jpmvei,  tnen,  dwimlled  inio  Bution-holeit 

On  Foote,  the  comedian  : 

Foot*  from  his  earlhly  stage,  slas  I  is  hurled : 
Death  took  him  off,  >kho  tuok  ulT  all  the  world. 

Teague  O'Brien's  epitaph  on  himself  in  Ballyporeen  church-yard  has  a  rol- 
licking sort  of  humor : 

Here  1  at  lengih  repose, 

WitS'lKpsof  mytoes  ' 
And  the  poiol  of  my  nose 
TuniBd  up  at  the  loois  of  the  daisies. 

The  fallowing, "  On  a  woman  who  had  an  issue  in  her  leg,"  is  amusing, 
though  probably  apocryphal ; 

Here  lieth  Marearel.  otherwise  Meg, 
Who  died  without  issue,  save  m  hec  le|c. 

Fo7w^ile  one  leg  siood'siill.  "'  0lh«  was  rnn'omg. 

This  pleasing  tribute  to  departed  worth  is  credited  to  a  South  Carolina 
graveyard : 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Robert  Gordin. 

Another  grossly  personal  attack  is  English  : 

Reader  i  whoe'er  thou  be,  oh.  tread  not  hard. 
For  Tadlow  lies  all  over  this  church  yard. 

Thealluston,  of  course,  is  to  the  dead  man's  unusual  obesity.  The  following. 
which  has  a  curious  verbal  analogy,  must  be  taken  in  a  totally  different  sense, 
as  a  fling  at  a  noble  proression  : 

Hrre  lie<  the  torp<e  of  Dr.  Chard, 
Who  filled  the  half  of  this  church-yard. 

Here  is  a  still  more  unpardonable  attack  on  a  lady,  possibly  of  those  loqua- 
cious tendencies  too  often  harshly  attributed  to  her  sex : 


"  This  is  as  bad  as  the  unkind  hint  conveyed  in  the  following,  in  a  church- 
yard near  Newmarket : 

Here  lies  the  body  oT  Sarah  Sexton, 

Who  never  did  aughl  to  vex  one. 

Not  like  the  woman  underthe  neit  slone. 

A  special  malignity  is  attributable  to  the  last  line  by  the  explanation  that 
the  lady  under  the  next  stone  was  the  first  wife  of  Thomas  Sexion,  and  Sarah 
was  his  second. 

The  following  attacks  the  reputation  of  a  whole  parish.  It  is  in  St.  George's 
church-yard,  Somerset : 

Here  lies  poor  Charlotte, 
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Domestic  troubles  have  been  laid  bare  on  the  tombstone  from  the  time  of 
the  Greeks  and  Rimans.  Here  is  a  piece  of  atrocious  doggerel  to  be  seen  in 
Selby  church-yard,  in  Yorkshire  : 

Kfre  lit!  my  wife,  a  sad  ibtun  and  a  ibrew: 

The  following,  which  frequently  appear  in  collections  of  epitaphs,  are  not 
credited  to  any  locality,  and  may  be  mere  wandering  bits  pf  epigrammatic 

misogyuism  : 

This  dear  Ulllff  ipol  it  the  joy  of  my  life : 
It  raisei  my  flowers  anJ  covsn  my  wife. 


Th«e 
Fori 

fore  I  can»o 
mu.1  go  and 

Ii«  with  ih 

": 

When 

Nobo 

fe's  dead,  a 
n  laughs,  a 

y  knt«,"S 

nd  here  she 

or  bow  >he 
nd  nobody  cs 

lei. 

H 
B 

M  Lies  my  poor  wife 
I  dead  as  a  door-nai 

without  bed 
audGodbe 

or  blanket 
thaokil. 

Inth 

following 

the  tables 

are  turned 

Here  lie 
BulTf'f 

5  the  body  o 
"h^rshe™ 

f  Mary  Ford 

t,  is  with  Ihe 
changed  thb 

"Lord 

II  she's  changed  this  life, 
i^an  being  John  Ford's  wife. 

Is  the  satire  in  the  following  examples  intentional  ? 

Maria  Brown,  wife  or  Timothy  Brown,  leed  eighty  yean.    She  lived  widi  her  tuuband 
fifty  years,  and  died  in  the  confident  hope  of  a  better  life. 

Here  lies  Bernard  Lightfooi,  who  w»s  accidentally  killed  in  the  brty-fifth  year  of  his  ag*. 
This  monumem  was  erected  by  his  graielul  family. 
She  once  was  mine ; 
But  tiow 
To  Thee,  O  Lord,  I  her  resign ; 


The  rollowing  mark  of  esleem  is  as  terse  as  it  is  ambiguous.     It  is  found 
in  a  church-yard  in  Grafton,  Vermont; 


And  with  this  may  be  paired  the  awful  statement  on  a  tombstone  in  Otsego 
County,  New  Vork : 

John  bums. 

To  conclude :  In  many  portions  of  England  people  whose  relatives  wen 
too  poor  to  purchase  monumenlal  space  within  Ihe  church  itself  were  fre- 
quently buried  oniside  the  door.  The  following  epitaph  was  a  favorite  with 
this  class  of  corpses  : 
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From  a  Spirit  Within, 

'Ti*  true,  old  ilnncr,  there  you  lie. 

But,  restlcu  ipiril,  why  farelell 
1\M.  when  you  riM  you  U  go  to  H- 1 

An  analogous  story  is  that  of  the  gravestone  bearing  the  simple  inscription, — 
irbicb  one  morning  was  fouiid  tagged  with  ihe  irreverent  addition, — 

You  cannot  always  sometimei  tell  : 

Your  [iltle  Johnny  may  have  gone  to  H— . 

Era  of  Good  Feeling,  a  phrase  which  originated  with  Benjamin  Russell, 
editor  of  Ihe  Boston  Cenlinel,  on  the  occasion  of  President  James  Monroe's 
visit  10  Boston  in  1817,  the  first  year  of  his  administration.  It  was  caught 
up  by  the  press  generally,  and  has  passed  into  history  as  characterizing  the 
entire  epoch  of  eight  years  during  which  Monroe  was  chief  magistrate.  But 
the  good  feeling  was  rather  apparent  than  real.  The  animosities  and  excite- 
ments of  the  war  of  1812  had  now  subsided,  and  Ihe  internal  dissensions  in 
the  then  Republican  party,  which  eventually  culminated  in  the  split  between 
Jacksonites  and  Adanisites,  had  not  as  yet  disturbed  the  surface  of  the  political 
maelstrom. 

Erin  go  Bragh  {"  Erin  forever"),  the  ancient  war-cry  of  the  Irish. 

Wir-mei,  meant  orieinally  lo  keep  the  fighting-men  aware  of  Ihe  place  of  th«r  own  clan  in 
battle  or  when  scattered  in  woods  and  hilb,  came  down  lo  the  baroaial  period,  and  were  uud 

■hcui  wa;  some  name  i^  famous  place  or  famous  man  with  the  addition  "  aboo,"  a  word  well 
titled  for  Ihe  clamor  of  a  band  of  lighiers,  being  at  ouce  more  musical  and  less  wearying  lo 
Ihe  voice  than  our  "  hunah."  The  Kildare  tetamers  cried,  "  Crom  aboo  !"  !a  honor  of  Ctom 
Cutle,  a  citadel  in  Limerick  County,  originally  a  stronghold  of  Ihe  O'DoDovanf,  which  one 
of  Ihe  inliusive  Geialdine  families,  named  after  the  town  of  Kildare,  occupied  while  turning 
Irish.  The  O'Neills  cried  out, "  Lawv  dareg  aboo  1"  because  Ihe  Lawv  dareg,  or  Red  Hand, 
was  the  badge  of  tbe  family  and  dan.  The  O'Briens  cried.  "  Lawv  Laider  I"  or  "  Laudir 
abool"  or  "SironE  Hand  aboo;"  The  translalor  of  GeofTrey  Keating's  -  History  of  Ire- 
land" suggests  as  tte  meaning  of  "aboo"  Ihe  Irish  word"  booa,"  victory ;  but  analogy  would 
point  ralhcr  to  "  boa"  ("  beolha"),  lively,  awake,  spirited,  when  "  aboo"  would  be  an  ex- 
., ...  .r_.__i  _. __  J  _..._._  .    Ajarallelin  Irish  is"-       "■  -  "■  * 


bra  I"  (■'  Erin  till  iudgmenl  day  1")  where  "  go  bra"— forever— Implies  the  same  idea  of  living 
which  the  word  "IwDiha"  actually  conlains,  since  the  latter  is  tbe  Celtic  equivaleni  of  Greek 

'■-      "  "-'■■■  "■    "  ■■■ '-—- ^-~  -'  -r .. ,hen  urgmg  their  steeds  forward. 

ish  word,  or  its  Welsh  equivalent, 
our  colloquial  expression,  "  He 
cowardly  lo  soUDd  his  war-cry  in 


lat  IS  Uie  objector  all  government !  The  object  of  all  government  is  roast  muuon.pola- 
:lare(.  a  iloul  constable,  an  honest  justice  a  clear  highway,  a  free  chapel.  What  trash 
bawling  in  the  stieels  about  Ihe  Green  Isle,  the  Isle  of  the  Ocean,  the  hold  anihem  of 
ro  Bn^  I    A  far  beiier  anihem  would  be  Erin  go  bread  and  cheese,  Erin  go  cabins  that 


.  ...         ._  ....  —  of  Tartar  horsemen  when  urging  theii 

While  on  Ibis  topic  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  thai  this  Irish  word,  or  its  \ 
"  yu  byw,"  corrupted  to  "  boo"  and  "  boh,"  is  found  in  our  colloqi 

doesn't  daresay  boo  lo  a  goose  :"  In  o-' ■'-  *—  ■- " 

the  presence  of  the  most  peaceful  of  ci 

.-   .  .-, .^.    ...-- The  object  of  all goven 

lo  1^  bawlr-  - 

"  in  go  pantaloo 

Brlpoit  otslo  folmen,  sceptrumgue  tyrannis  (L.,  "  He  snatched  (he 
lightning  from  heaven  and  their  sceptre  from  tyrants"),  the  epigraph  written 
by  Turgot  for  Houdon's  bust  of  Franklin.  Il  may  be  an  alteration  from  the 
line  out  of  the  "Anti-Lucretius"  of  Cardinal  de  Polignac,  i.  v,  96, — 

Enpuit  fulmenque  Jovl  Phieboque  sagittas,— 

or  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  "  Astronomica"  of  Manilius,  a  Latin  poet 
contemporary  with  Virgil, — 

Eripidt  Jovi  fulmen  viresque  tonandi, — 
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probable  since  Condorcet,  the  biographer  of  Tu^ot,  informs  us  that  the  lines 
3»  first  written  (in  1778)  read,  "Erlpuit  ccslo  fulmen,  mox  aceptra  tyrannis." 
At  ihis  lime,  the  snatching  of  the  sceptre  from  the  tyrant  was  a  thing  to  be 
wished  fur,  prubabiy,  and  pruphesied,  but  was  not  yet  an  accomplished  fact 
The  authorship  of  the  epigraph  has  been  claimed  for  Baron  Trenck  by  a 
writer  in  C<irlenlaube  for  1863,  in  a  paper  on  the  last  hours  of  that  statet- 
mai).  He  slates  that  the  baron  asserted  at  his  trial  before  the  Revolution- 
ary Tribunal  of  Paris,  July  9,  1794,  that  he  made  Franklin's  acquaintance  in 
England  in  1774.  and  that  the  lines  usually  attributed  to  Turgot  were  in  fact 
his.     Baron  Trenck,  however,  says  nothing  of  this  in  his  memoirs. 

The  verse  was  translated  into  French  ("  II  flte  au  eiel  le  foudre  et  le  sceptre 
aux  lyrans")  by  a  poor  creature  named  Felix  Nogaret,  an  almanac-poet,  who 
sent  it  to  Franklin  with  much  adulatory  commentary,  asking  his  opinion  nf  the 
translation.  In  his  reply,  which  may  be  found  in  Fournier's  "L'Esprit  des 
Autres,"  Franklin  claimed  to  be  too  little  of  a  connoisseur  of  the  subtleties 
of  the  French  longue  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  "  poesie  qui  dint  se  trouvet 
dans  ce  vers"  (a  very  subtle  phrase,  which  might  be  interpreted  either  as  "the 
poetry  which  is  to  be"  or  as  "  the  poetry  which  ought  to  be  found  in  this 
verse").    However,  as  to  the  original  Latin,  he  wished  tu  call  attention  to  two 


When  the  death  of  Franklin  was  announced  in  the  French  National 
Assembly,  Mitabeau,  in  moving  that  the  Assembly  go  into  mourning  out 
of  respect  for  his  memory,  spoke  of  him  as  a  benefactor  of  the  human  race. 
He  declared,— 

Antiquity  would  havA  raised  altars  I0  this  migiily  genius,  who,  to  ihc  advantage  oT  mati. 

A  humorous  play  upon  ihe  words  of  the  inscription  is  contained  in  the  fol- 

We  know  what  a  Horaing  is,  bui  wliat  love  ia,  no  one  has  found  out.  Some  naioral  pbOii*. 
ophers  have  maintained  that  it  is  a  kind  of  electricity,    lliat  is  possible,  for  at  Ilie  momeoi  of 

of  the  beloved  one.  Ah  !  this  lightning  is  the  most  desLiuctive  of  ail,  and  1  shall  esteem  him 
who  can  find  a  conductor  for  it  higher  than  Franklin.  Oh  that  there  might  be  little  ligbtninf. 
rods  which  would  conduct  the  dreadful  fire  elsewhere,  I  fear,  however  that  Utile  Amor 
cannot  be  a.%  easily  robbed  of  his  arrows  as  Jupiter  of  hb  lightning  or  [he  tyrants  of  tbeir 
sceplre.-HEiNK  :  ReUtbUdir:  DU  Bddir  vm  iMCCa. 

IiTOtic  School,  a  name  applied  (circa  18SS)  by  American  newspaper 
critics  to  a  group  of  writers  who  consciously  or  unconsciously  rebelled  against 
the  rigid  conventionalities  established  by  the  Mrs.  Grundys  of  lileraiure. 
Such  rebellion  had  been  in  the  air  long  before  their  advent ;  indeed,  in  Eng- 
land it  had  already  taken  formal  shape  m  the  poems  and  novels  of  the  Fleshly 
School  {q.  V.)  anr)  its  successors.  That  school  was  a  practical  indorsement 
of  the  protest  made  by  Thackeray,  and  after  him  by  Henry  James,  by  Ouida, 
and  by  others,  that  art  was  foolishly  fettered  and  limited  through  loo  eager 
deference  to  the  assumed  ingenuous  ignorance  of  the  Yuung  Person.  "Since 
the  author  of  Tom  Jones  was  buried,"  such  are  Thackeray's  words, "  no  writer 
of  fiction  among  us  has  been  permitted  to  depict  to  his  utmost  power  a  Man. 
We  must  drape  him  and  give  him  a  certain  conventional  simper.  Societvwill 
not  tolerate  the  Natural  in  our  ait."  Perhaps  in  seeking  for  the  Naltiral,  the 
Fleshly  School  went  too  far.  Perhaps  Walt  Whitman,  the  first  American 
exponent  of  the  theory,  went  too  far.  It  is  part  of  the  folly  of  the  untruth 
which  lies  in  suppression,  that  it  provokes  llie  untruth  of  overstatement,  that 
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hypocrisy  may  beget  open  shamelEssness.  But  the  Erotic  School  in  America, 
»ave  among  certain  vulgar  and  now  forgotten  mercenaries  who  followed  the 
lead  of  ihe  leaders  when  they  fancied  it  gave  ihem  a  chance  for  booty  and 
notoriety, — the  Erotic  School  in  America  never  imitated  the  fiercer  vagaries 
of  the  English  School.  They  only  claimed  the  privilege  of  art  to  paint  life  as 
they  saw  it.  Atn^lie  Rives,  Edgar  Saltus,  Gertrude  Atherton,  and,  on  a  lower 
level,  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  all  of  whom  have  been  roughly  grouped  together 
under  the  convenient  heading,  are  persona  of  sincere  aim.  With  varying 
degrees  of  genius  or  talent,  they  ,have  established  a  precedent  which  must 
eventually  be  accepted. 

Errors,  like  straws,  upou  the  surfacs  flow.  From  the  Prologue  to 
Dryden's  "  All  for  Love  ;" 

En-ors,  like  uibwb.  upon  the  surface  flnw : 

He  whD  would  search  for  pearls  must  dive  below, 

The  figure  had  previously  l>een  used  \>y  Bacon.  In  enumerating  the  errors 
which  have  retarded  the  advancement  of  learning,  Bacon  says, — 

vbat  Ibrmcrly  lejeCLcd,  and  by  rejeclicm  brought  into  oblivion ;  as  if  the  muliitude.  or  the 
wisst  for  the  mullitudc's  sake,  were  noi  ready  10  give  pasuge  nther  lo  that  which  is  po|ju- 
lar  and  Hiperficial,  ihao  to  that  which  is  sufasiatiiiaj  and  prolound :  for  the  Iroih  is,  that  lime 
teemeih  !•>  be  of  Ihe  namre  of  a  river  or  siream,  which  cairieih  down  to  us  that  which  is  light 
and  bluwn  up,  and  linketh  and  dtowaelh  ih^t  which  is  weighty  and  ^id.—Advancfmfnf  ^ 
Ltamimt,  Book  I. 

An  amusing  variant  of  the  idea  is  the  jest  of  Horne  Tooke.  To  his  brother, 
who  had  been  more  prosperous  than  himself,  John  Horne  Tooke  remarked 
that  ihey  had  reversed  the  natural  order  of  things,  for  "you  have  risin  by  your 
grairi.y:  I  have  sunk  by  my  levity." 

Though  some  make  light  of  libels,  yet  you  may  see  by  ihcm  how  the  wind  siis ;  as  take  a 

■hall  not  do  by  casting  up  a  sione.    More  solid  things  do  not  show  the  complexion  of  the  time 

In  the  shipwreck  of  the  slate,  trifles  float  and  are  preserved,  while  everylhiag  solid  and 
valuable  sinks  to  ihe  bctlom,  and  is  lost  forever.— ^.f^^rj  nf  Junius. 

Errors,  Vulgar.  One  of  the  most  delightful  books  ever  written  is  that 
which  its  author  styled  "  P.seudoxia  Epidemica,"  but  which  is  more  usually 
known  as  "  Browne  s  Vulgar  Errors," — a  rather  misleading  title,  as  the  errors 
which  it  treats  of  are  the  public's,  and  not  Sir  Thomas  Browne's.  The  good 
knight,  who  was  still  sufficiently  conservative  to  believe  in  witches,  goes  seri- 
ously to  work  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  phcenix,  the  chimera,  and  the  griffin, 
and  to  expose  such  fallacies  as  that  man  has  one  less  rib  than  woman  ;  that 
Mahomet's  tomb  is  suspended  in  air  between  loadstones  artfully  contrived 
»bove  and  below  ;  that  storks  will  only  live  in  republics  and  free  states ;  that 
a  salamander  lives  in  the  fire ;  that  children  would  naturally  speak  Hebrew  ; 
that  men  weigh  more  before  meat  than  after,  and  dead  than  alive  j  that  Friar 
Bacon  made  a  brazen  head  which  spoke  ;  that  Hannibal  ale  through  the  Alps 
with  vinegar  j  that  crystal  is  ice  strongly  congealed.  Some  of  these  errors 
seem  vulgar  enough  in  all  conscience,  yet  mighty  names  in  science  and  the- 
0l<^  had  once  upheld  them.  Seneca,  for  example,  Thucydides,  St.  Basil,  St. 
Augustine,  St.  Gregory,  and  St.  Jerome  are  all  advocates  for  the  ice-theory  of 
crystals,  though  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  Pliny  and  others  denied  it 

Once  upon  a  lime  a  professor  of  electricity,  we  are  told,  was  demonstrating 
before  an  audience  antl  failed  to  produce  the  expected  result,  '■  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,"  he  thereupon  remarked,  "every  experiment.  If  oroperly  made, 
pro*ea  tomelhing ;  if  it  doesn't  prove  what  you  intended,  it  proves  the  oppo- 
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site."  This  great  truth,  obvious  as  it  seems,  is,  after  all,  of  very  recent  dis- 
covery. It  is  astonishing  how  readily  the  philosophers  of  old  accepted  state- 
meiita  which  might  at  once  have  been  proved  or  disproved  by  the  test  of 

experiment. 

Thus,  Aristotle  took  it  for  granted  that  a  pot  full  of  ashes  nill  contain  aa 
much  water  as  it  would  without  them,  and  nobody  seems  to  have  quesiioned 
the  statement  until  Sir  Thomas  Browne  seriously  made  repealed  tests  whicb 
proved  il  to  be  untrue.  The  reader  will  doubtless  remember,  in  this  connec- 
tion, the  old  story  (old  sometimes  of  James  I.  and  soraellmes  of  other  inon- 
archs,  that  he  called  together  a  council  of  philosophers  to  discuss  the  question, 
"  Why  is  it  that  a  vase  will  contain  as  much  water  if  a  herring  be  platted 
therein  as  it  would  without  Ihe  herring  ?"  and  after  the  learned  men  had  given 
sundry  ingenious  answers  to  the  query,  he  bade  them  try  if  indeed  it  were  to, 
and,  lo  !  a  herring  placed  in  a  vase  full  of  water  made  it  overflow. 

Pliny  asserted  that  the  diamond  will  prevent  ihe  attraction  of  the  loadstone 
if  placed  between  it  and  a  piece  of  iron  ;  and  although  the  problem  was  one 
capable  of  ready  solution  by  eaperiment,  he  went  on  to  ascribe  the  same 
quality  to  the  garlic  The  loadstone,  indeed,  attracted  towards  itself  the 
most  preposterous  fables,  which  it  was  left  for  Sir  Thomas  Browne  to  expose. 
Thus,  it  was  asserted  that  when  burnt  it  gives  off  an  intolerable  stench  ;  that 
if  preserved  in  certain  salts  it  has  the  power  of  attracting  gold,  even  out  of 
the  deepest  wells  ;  that  some  kinds  of  loadstone  attract  uiity  by  night ;  that 
one  ounce  of  iron  and  ten  ounces  of  loadstone  produce  a  total  weight  of  only 
ten  ounces.  A  learned  Jesuit  named  Eusebius  Nierembergius  believed  that 
the  body  of  man  is  magnetical,  and  if  placed  in  a  boat  "the  vessel  will  never 
rest  until  Ihe  head  respecteth  the  north."  Sir  Thomas  warily  characterises 
this  theory  as  "  improlnble  and  something  singular,"  and  suggests  that  "  the 
verity  hereof  might  easily  be  tried  in  Wales,  where  there  are  portable  boats, 
and  made  of  leather,  which  would  convert  upon  the  impulsion  of  any  ver- 

But,  after  all,  the  errors  of  the  early  philosophers  were  too  firmly  intrenched 
to  yield  before  the  evidence  of  experiment.  For  when  Camerarius,  to  disprove 
the  common  assertion  that  a  lion  was  afraid  of  a  cock,  cited  the  case  of  one 
which  sprang  into  a  farm-yard  and  devoured  all  the  poultry,  he  was  silenced 
by  Alexander  Ross's  assertion  that  that  liim  was  mad. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  all  the  errors  which  Sir  Thomas  combated  are  dead 
even  now.  We  still  hear,  not  indeed  from  philosophers,  but  from  people  of 
fair  intelligence,  that  the  chameleon  feeds  upon  air ;  that  a  bear  licks  her  cubs 
into  shape ;  that  swans  sing  just  before  their  death  ;  that  a  pigeon  has  no 
gall.  It  is  no  longer  asserted  that  the  ostrich  can  digest  iron  ;  neverthelesi 
astonishing  and  quite  as  baseless  stories  are  still  told  concerning  its  assimi- 
lative powers,  and  not  every  one  has  learned  the  falsity  of  the  fable  that  ■ 
hunted  ostrich  will  try  to  hide  itself  by  sticking  its  head  into  the  sand.  And, 
indeed,  why  should  we  outsiders  discredit  the  story  when  it  originated  among 
the  denizens  of  Africa,  who  were  familiar  for  ages  with  the  ostrich  aiul  its 
habits  P 

The  verb  "  to  ape"  has  crept  into  our  language  as  an  outgrowth  of  the 
popular  fallacy  that  monkeys  have  a  passion  for  imitating  the  actions  of  men, 
as  parrots  have  for  imitating  their  language.  Nothhig  can  be  further  from 
Ihe  truth.  Indeed,  if  monkeys  could  talk  they  ought  to  introduce  into  th«ir 
vocabularies  a  correlative  verb  "to  man,"  for  according  to  all  theories  of 

'■— "'   ■*       ■'  '  '     ■         '    -  ■  '  0  are  his  Wlow- 

'aita,  but  we  who 
limals,  in  nriow 
m  i  they  an  tta 


<r  evolution  the  monkey  canie  first,  and  il  is  we  who  are  his  follow- 
ers and  imitators,  tt  is  not  the  monkeys  who  have  human  traits,  but  we  wtw 
have  monkey  traits.  Monkeys  can  be  trained,  like  other  animals,  in  nriow 
manly  aria,  but  they  are  acutely  conscious  of  the  dcgradatioH ;  they  an  tta 
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mnst  stubborn  of  pupils ;  they  will  scieech  themselves  hoarse,  and  sham  lame- 
ness or  insanity,  before  tbey  can  be  broken  into  obedience  by  even  the  kindest 


It  may  be  assumed  that  nobody  now  believes  in  crocodiles'  tears ;  yet  it  was 
once  related  by  sober'minded  travellers,  and  accepted  as  a  fact,  tnat  these 
reptiles  gave  every  outward  evidence  of  excessive  grief  over  the  bodies  of  the 
victims  they  had  slain  andJntended  to  eat,  and  the  expression  still  remains  as 
tn  apt  illustration  of  hypocritical  sorrow.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that  the 
cro*;odile  licks  its  coming  banquet  all  over  to  prepare  it  for  deglutition,  and 
accompanies  this  pleasant  task  with  a  wail  that  sounds  plaintive,  but  is  in 
reality  its  crude  and  inartistic  manner  of  eitpressing  entire  satisfaction  with 
the  world  and  with  itself. 

The  deadly  upas-tree  is  another  stock  illustration  In  literature.  Yet  it  is  an 
absolute  invention,  without  even  the  authority  of  tradition  to  sanction  its  men- 
dacity, and  was  born  of  the  fun-loving  brain  of  George  Steevens. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Maelstrom?  Who  is  not  familiar  with  Poe's 
storv  of  a  descent  into  that  terrible  whirlpool  ?  Its  startling  air  of  truthful- 
ness makes  you  hold  your  breath  while  you  read ;  you  almost  fancy  yourself 
one  of  the  mariners  swept  down  into  the  abyss  ;  you  join  in  the  cry  of  joy  at 
their  miraculous  deliverance.  Poe,  when  he  wrote  the  story,  beheved  that 
be  was  describing  something  that  might  have  happened ;  the  Maelstrom 
was  an  article  of  faith  which  had  never  been  doubted  by  the  English-speak- 
ing races  from  the  time  that  Purcbas  first  described  it  in  bis  "  Pilgrimage." 
Edmund  Gosse  was,  we  believe,  the  first  Englishman  to  explode  the  myth  ; 
at  alt  events,  in  the  record  of  his  visits  to  the  Lofoden  Islands  he  evidently 
looked  upon  himself  as  a  pioneer,  and  regretted  that  truth  obliged  him  "to 
raze  to  the  ground  with  ruthless  hand  the  romantic  fabric  of  fable"  that  had 
surrounded  the  Maelstrom  from  time  immemorial.  "  There  is  no  such  whirl- 
pool," he  said,  "  as  Pontoppidan  and  Purchas  describe  r  the  site  of  the  famous 
Maelstrom  is  put  by  the  furmer  writer  between  Moskenceso  and  the  lofty  iso- 
lated rock  of  Mosken  ;  the  passage  is  at  the  present  day  called  Moskoslrom, 
and  is  one  of  those  narrow  straits,  so  common  on  the  Norwegian  coast,  where 
the  current  of  water  sets  with  such  persistent  force  in  one  direction,  that  when 
the  tide  or  an  adverse  wind  meets  it,  a  great  agitation  of  the  surface  takes 
place.  I  have  myself  seen,  on  one  of  the  narrow  sounds,  the  tide  meet  the 
current  with  such  violence  as  to  raise  a  little  hissing  wall  across  the  water, 
which  gave  out  a  loud  noise.  This  was  in  the  calmest  of  weather ;  and  it  is 
easy  to  believe  that  such  a  phenomenon,  occurring  during  a  storm,  or  when 
the  sea  was  violently  disturbed,  would  cause  small  boats  passing  over  the  spot 
to  be  in  great  peril,  and  even  suddenly  swamp  them."  Alas  and  alas  \  and 
so  that  ia  all  that  ruthless  investigation  leaves  us  of  the  Maelstrom,  the  pro- 
digious whirlpool  that 

Whirled  to  deuh  the  roaring  whale, 

that  sucked  the  largest  ships  into  its  monstrous  vortex,  and  thundered  so 
loudly  that  the  rings  on  the  doors  of  houses  ten  miles  away  shook  at  the 
■ound  of  it. 

But  the  whirligig  of  time,  paradoxical  as  ever  in  its  revenges,  has  rehabili- 
tated many  a  discredited  fact,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  a  vulgar  error  to  believe, 
but  rather  is  one  to  disbelieve,  in  the  roc,  the  unicorn,  the  dragon,  and  many 
another  wonder  of  ancient  fable. 

The  roc  was  first  described  to  Europeans  by  Marco  Polo,  who  called  it  a 
rukhi  but  Marco  Polo  was  greeted  with  incredulity  in  this  as  in  other  state- 
nicntj.  In  the  seventeenth  century.  Father  Martini,  a  missionary  to  China, 
niet  with  the  same  fate  when  he  gave  some  account  of  the  bird  in  his  history 
U  that  country.    A  century  later,  the  "  Arabian  Nighu"  became  fiuniliat  to 
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Europeans,  and  then  it  was  made  evident  to  the  meanest  intelligence  that  the 
roc  must  be  a  faWe. 

At  last,  in  (he  year  1842,  tlie  Kev.  Mr.  Williams,  a  missionary  in  New  Zea- 
land, wrote  to  Dr.  Buckland  concerning  tiie  remains  of  an  extraordinary 
monster  whicli  had  been  pointed  out  lo  him  by  the  natives:  "On  a  comparison 
with  the  bones  of  a  fowl,  I  immediately  perceived  that  thev  belonged  loabird 
of  gigantic  size.  The  greatest  height  of  the  bird  was  probably  not  leas  than 
fourteen  or  sixteen  feet,"  The  natives  gave  this  creature  the  name  oi  moa. 
Professor  Owen  was  among  the  English  scientists  who  examined  the  relics. 
He  expressed  his  belief  that  the  great  bird  of  Australia  had  existed  at  no  very 
remote  period.  Other  proofs  have  since  been  obtained  in  Australasia,  which 
place  beyond  doubt  the  recent  existence  of  the  bird  in  that  locality  also. 
There  is  every  reason  to  hold  that  the  roc  was  simjily  a  more  or  less  exag- 
gerated representation  of  the  moa.  The  latter  is  said  to  have  produced  the 
largest  of  all  known  eggs.  Early  Arabian  travellers  found  this  bird,  and  told 
the  wonderful  stories  about  it. 

A  similar  case  is  that  of  the  dodo.  The  first  European  settlers  in  the 
Mauritius  described  it  as  a  bird  somewhat  larger  than  a  swan,  but  shaped  like 
a  pigeon,  awkward  in  its  movements,  and  furnished  with  teeth.  Being  unable 
to  fly,  and  running  slowly,  it  was  easily  killed.  Hence  its  speedy  extinction 
with  the  advent  of  civilization.  But  people  soon  began  to  deny  that  it  had  ever 
existed,  and  it  was  in  danger  of  becoming  classed  with  fabulous  animals,  when, 
in  1865,  a  number  of  bones  were  discovered  in  the  course  of  draining  some 
extensive  marshes  on  the  island.  On  being  articulated  by  naturalists,  the 
remains  formed  the  skeleton  of  a  bird  agreeing  in  all  important  particulars 
with  extant  descriptions  of  the  dodo. 

As  to  the  unicorn,  scientists  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Sebastian  in  the 
"  Tempest :"  "  Now  wilt  I  believe  that  there  are  unicorns  !" — to  this  extent,  at 
least,  that  it  was  not  evolved  from  the  inner  consciousness,  but  had  some 
external  basis  of  fact  to  rest  upon.  Some  hold  that  it  was  nothing  more  not 
less  than  the  rhinoceros,  which  is  indeed  unicornuus, — i.e..  one-homed, — but 
only  in  that  respect  like  the  unicorn  of  ancient  fable,  whose  earliest  effigies 
are  found  carved  on  the  columns,  temples,  and  pyramids  of  ^ypt  These 
effigies  are  always  in  profile,  and  they  very  closely  resemble  the  profile  of  a 
gnu  (an  animal  only  recently  made  known  to  naturalists);  for  though  that 
animal  has  in  reality  two  horns,  yet  these  grow  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
side-view  reveals  but  one,  apparently  protruding  from  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
head. In  other  respects — in  bodily  shape,  in  the  flowing,  horse-like  tail  and 
mane,  in  the  very  un-horse-like  cleft  hoofs — the  unicorn  is  a  close  copy  of 
the  gnu. 

Modern  geological  discoveries  have  established  the  (act  that  animals  quite 
as  fearsome  as  the  dragons  of  ancient  myth  once  infested  sea  and  shore,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  early  Hellenic  tribes  retained  traditions  of 
these  antediluvian  monsters.  The  dragon  which  guarded  the  golden  fleece 
may  have  been  an  imperfect  reminiscence  of  that  terrible  carnivorous  liiard, 
the  megalosaurus,  which  Buckland  believes  to  have  been  over  sixty  leet  long, 
while  the  sea-monster  that  threatened  Andromeda  may  have  been  a  similar 
avatar  of  the  ichthyosaurus,  whose  awful  eyes,  fully  a  foot  in  diameter,  seem 
to  have  been  fashioned  to  resist  anything  save  the  Gorgon  stare  of  the 
Medusa. 

It  seems  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  story  of  Sindbad  the  Sailor  maj  be  based 
at  least  upon  facts  related  by  sober-minded  travellers,  and  that  these  various 
narrations  were  amplified  and  exaggerated  as  they  passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  and  finally  welded  into  an  epic  whole  by  the  improvisators  of  Bagdad 
We  have  already  seen  what  rights  the  roc  had  to  public  respect  uad  confideocb 
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The  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  is  a  m()re  improbable  entity  than  the  roc,  and  yet  it 
may  well  be  that  he  is  na  other  than  our  engaging  friend  the  gorilla,  who, 

iccurdiiig  to  native  testimony,  is  afraid  to  use  his  gift  of  a|>eech  lest  he 
may  be  set  to  work,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  carrying  off  men  and  women  and 
detaining  them  in  the  woods,  and  who  has  a  very  human  capacity  for  drunk- 

Sindbad  describes  many  marvels  that  are  now  familiar  to  every  one ;  the 
Hindoo  custom  of  burying  the  surviving  consort  with  a  wife  or  husband  ;  the 
killing  of  elephants  for  their  ivory,  in  Ceylon  ;  the  method  of  obtaining  gum- 
camphor  from  the  trees  in  the  Malay  Islands  ;  the  great  python  of  India  which 
criiHhed  and  devoured  men  one  after  the  other ;  the  cannibal  blacks  of  the 
Feejee  Islands.  Even  his  story  of  how  merchants  would  obtain  diamonds  out 
of  th^il^alley  of  Diamonds,  by  casting  therein  pieces  of  raw  meat  which  eagles 
bore  upward  to  their  nests,  has  been  corroborated  by  Marco  Polo.  In 
describing  the  diamond-mines  of  Golconda,  the  latter  says,  "There  is  also 
an  extensive  and  very  deep  valley,  so  enclosed  by  rocks  as  to  be  quite  in- 
accessible  ;  but  the  people  throw  in  pieces  of  flesh,  to  which  the  diamonds 
adhere.  Now,  you  must  observe,  there  are  a  number  of  white  eagles,  which, 
when  they  see  the  flesh  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  fly  thither,  seize  and  carry 
it  to  different  spots.  The  men  are  on  the  watch,  and  as  soon  as  they  see  the 
bird  with  the  spoils  in  its  mouth,  raise  loud  cries,  vvhen,  being  lenitied,  it 
flies  away  and  drops  the  meat,  which  they  lake  up  and  find  the  diamonds 
atUched.*' 

And  Marco  Polo  f  Is  he  worthy  of  belief.'  His  own  countrymen  did  not 
think  so  when  he  returned  to  them  in  129S,  and  the  nickname  of  "Messer 
Marco  Millioni"  with  which  they  dubbed  him  is  interpreted  by  some  his- 
torians as  a  reflection  upon  the  numerous  fables  which  he  sought  to  Impose 
upon  the  public.  Similar  incredulity  has  been  visited  upon  many  other  trav- 
ellers, even  down  to  our  time,  when  Du  Chaillu  sought  to  introduce  us  to  our 
distant  relative  the  gorilla,  and  to  the  pygmies  of  Central  Africa.  But  further 
research  has  established  the  substantial  accuracy  of  Marco  Polo  as  of  Paul 
Du  Chaillu. 

We  have  been  speaking  of  so-called  myths  that  were  discredited,  and  then 
credited  again  through  a  wider  reach  of  knowledge.  A  still  more  singular 
anomalv  may  be  noted,— a  myth  which  was  first  discredited,  then  generally 
creditea  on  increase  of  evidence,  until  finally,  when  the  evidence  was  all  in,  it 
resolved  itself  back  again  into  a  myth.  Such  an  instance  is  furnished  by  the 
Car  of  Juggernaut.  Mendet  Pinto  earned  the  title  of  "Prince  of  Liars" 
because,  on  his  return  from  the  East,  he  wrote  an  account  of  his  travels  con- 
taining many  improbable  stories,  among  others  that  of  "the  pagoda  of  Trin- 
kalmar,  before  whose  chariot-wheels  persons  sacrifice  themselves."  This  tale 
was  singled  out  as  being  especially  laughable.  But  the  laughers  sobered  down 
in  the  succeeding  centuries  when  traveller  after  traveller  came  back  with 
Btories  of  the  car  of  Jagganatha,  or  lord  of  the  world,  before  the  wheels  of 
which  the  frantic  devotees  would  throw  themselves  with  suicidal  intent.  The 
myth  grew  to  be  generally  believed.  The  car  of  Juggernaut — the  usual  form 
mto  which  the  Hindoo  name  was  corrupted— became  one  of  the  stock  illus- 
trations of  preachers,  writers,  and  orators.  Mendez  Pinto  was  reinstated  in 
public  opinion.  But,  lo  1  it  has  been  quite  recently  discovered  that  the  myth 
was  in  very  truth  a  myth.  The  festival  when  Jagganatha  is  dr^ged  in  his 
car  on  a  yearly  visit  from  the  town  named  after  him  to  his  country  quarters  is 
Buroetimes  attended  by  accidents  among  the  worshippers,  whereby  one  ot  more 
t>ay  be  injured  or  even  killed,  but  never  by  voluntary  suicides. 

Betides  these  larger  errors  which  have  been  embalmed  in  literature,  there 
■re  many  homelier  ones  which  freely  enter  into  our  domestic  life.  Thua, 
f        w"  20 
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many  a  dog-owner  is  impressed  with  the  idea  thai  brimstone  ii  a  wbolexnne 
addition  to  the  aniiiiarit  driiikiiig-waler.  liut  sulphur  ii  insoluble  in  water, 
and  the  most  that  can  be  said  fur  it  when  given  in  this  form  ii  that  it  is  entirely 
harmless.  That  pipes  are  burst  in  a  thaw  is  another  harmless  and  yet  plaiu- 
ibie  error.  Pipes  are  really  burst  during  the  cold  spell,  but  the  leak,  of  course, 
cannot  be  discovered  until  the  frozen  water  thaws.  Another  exempliftcation 
of  the  AJ/^^ot/ru/Wf^ni- fallacy  is  the  common  superstitiorj  that  bone*  are 
more  brittle  in  winter  than  in  summer.  More  bones,  indeed,  are  broken 
during  the  cold  months,  but  that  is  simply  because  there  is  then  more  liability 
to  accidents  from  slipping  and  falling.  People  who  trust  too  much  to  the 
evidence  of  their  senses  believe  that  sunlight  puts  out  a  tire,  whereas  it  merely 
pales  its  apparent  brilliancy,  just  as  it  pales  the  light  of  the  stars.  The  eye- 
sight is,  again,  deluded  by  sleeping  birds  ;  they  seem  to  sleep  with  Ih^head 
under  the  wing  ;  in  reality  the  head  is  turned  round  and  laid  upon  the  soft, 
yielding  feathers  of  the  back,  which  frequently  hide  it  entirely  from  sight 
And  as  to  that  superstition  common  to  both  England  and  America,  that  when 
a  snake  is  killed  Its  tail  will  not  die  until  sunset,  it  is  a  mere  hasty  generalisa- 
tion from  the  fact  that  a  snake  is  endowed  with  great  muscular  irritability,  so 
that  its  heart  will  contract  after  removal  from  the  body,  and  the  tail  will  move 
after  the  reptile  is  dead.  But  the  continuance  of  this  motion  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  selling  of  the  sun.  Frederick  Wetne,  in  his  "  Campaign  in  Taka," 
gives  an  account  of  the  killing  of  a  large  water-snake,  which,  alter  being  partly 
skinned,  he  left  hanging  on  the  front  beam  of  the  hut  until  morning.  ''In  the 
early  morning  hours,"  he  says,  "  I  thought  1  had  been  struck  over  the  sbin 
with  a  club.  The  dead  snake  had  given  me  a  wipe  with  its  tail  through  the 
open  door." 

Escape,  Let  no  guilty  man.  In  1875,  when  Bristow,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  President  Grant's  cabinet,  was  unearthing  the  frauds  upon  the 
revenue,  and  instituting  proceedings  against  the  members  of  the  "Whiskey 
Ring."  it  was  supposed,  from  the  President's  previous  intimacy  with  some  <A 
the  persons  implicated,  that  he  and  his  Secretary  were  not  in  full  accord  in  the 
efforts  made  by  the  latter  to  bring  to  justice  all  who  had  been  engaged  in 
violation  of  the  law.  On  a  letter  relating  to  the  prosecution,  July  29, 1875,  ^^^ 
President  made  the  following  autographic  endorsement :  "  Let  no  guilty  man 
escape,  if  it  can  be  avoided.  No  personal  consideration  should  stand  in  the 
way  of  performing  a  public  duty."  The  matter  transpired,  and  the  words  "Let 
no  guilty  man  escape"  became  a  popular  cry. 

Essex  Junto,  a  sobriquet  applied  by  John  Hancock  in  1781  to  a  faction 
that  followed  the  lead  of  certain  public  men  from  Essex  County,  Massachu- 
setts, who,  representing  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  were  fbreraost 
in  their  demands  for  a  strong  Federal  governmenL  After  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  they  allied  themselves  with  the  Federalist  party  as  the  most 
uncompromising  adherents  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  John  Adams,  whom  they 
antagonized,  revived  the  nickname,  and  sought  to  represent  them  as  a  British 
faction  hostile  to  France.  They  were  held  mainly  responsible  for  the  opposi* 
tton  to  the  war  of  1812,  which  culminated  in  the  Hartford  Convention.  Pick- 
ering and  Fisher  Ames  were  among  the  leading  spirits. 

Bst-il-poBBibte  ?  ( Fr.,  "  Is -it -possible  ?"),  a  nickname  applied  bV  James  II. 
of  England  to  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  husband  of  his  daughter  the  Princess 
Anne,  afterwards  Queen  Anne  of  England.  As  the  events  of  the  Revolo- 
lion  of  1688  followed  one  another  in  startling  succession,  the  comment  of  the 
fat-witted  prince  at  every  fresh  item  of  news  was,  "Est-il  possible^'  When, 
finally,  he.  too  joined  the  cause  of  William  and  Mary,  James  is  reported  to 
have  said,  "  What  I  Est-il -possible  gone,  too  V* 
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BstO  Perpetual  {L.,  "Be  thou  perpetual,"  or,  "Mayest  thou  endure  for 
ever  1"),  the  dying  apostrophe  of  Pieiro  Sarpi,  addressed  to  his  beloved  Venice, 
January  15, 1613.  It  is  haidly  necessary  to  note  that  in  the  masculine  the  last 
word  would  be  perpetuo. 

SpirlL  of  Swift — apirii  uf  MolynEux — your  genius  has  pcevailed.  Ireland  ii  nowanatioa;  and 
in  lh»t  new  chsracict  I  hul  hei,  and,  bowing  to  her  ■uguil  pieience,  I  lay,  Eeto  perpetua.— 
Gkattah,  i;8a. 

Et  tu,  Brate  !  (L.,  "  And  thou  too,  O  Brutus  I"),  the  exclamation  said  to 
have  been  uttered  by  Cssar  when  he  discovered  Brutus  among  the  conspira- 
tors atlackinc  him.  The  phrase  is  a  pure  fabrication,  though  the  when  and 
the  how  of  the  fabrication  are  a  mystery.  According  to  Plutarch,  Casca  hav- 
ing struck  the  first  blow,  Cxsar  turned  upon  him  and  laid  hold  of  his  sword, 
crying,  "Villain  Casca,  what  dost  thou  mean  .'"  whereupon  Casca  called  u]>on 
his  brother  for  help.  "  Some  say  Cxsar  opposed  the  rest,  and  continued 
slTuggling  and  crying  out,  till  he  perceived  the  sword  of  Brutus;  then  he 
drewhis  robe  over  his  face,  and  yielded  to  his  fate."  Nicholas  Damascenus 
mentions  no  one  as  speaking  except  Casca,  who,  he  says,  "calls  to  his  brother 
in  Greek  on  account  of  the  tumult."  Suetonius  says  that  the  dictator  was 
stabbed  with  three- and-t wen ty  wounds,  uttering  no  sound  beyond  a  groan  at 
the  first  blow  :  "  although  some  have  handed  down  that  to  Marcus  Brutus, 
rushing  on;  he  said,  Koi  av,  ickhov  ('  And  you,  my  son')."  But  amid  all  this 
conflict  of  statement  nobody  seems  to  have  handed  down  the  famous  Et  tu. 
Brute!  It  was  invented  long  afterwards,  and  the  genius  of  Shakespeare 
{Juiius  Casar,  Act  iii.,  Sc  l)  has  fixed  it  indelibly  in  the  popular  mind.  Sue- 
lunius,  it  may  be  added,  accuses  Cssar  of  having  had  an  intrigue  with  the 
mother  of  Brutus  :  hence  the  word  rtKyw,  "son,"  is  supposed  to  imply  more 
than  an  ordinary  term  of  affection.  But  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  whole  state- 
ment of  the  effect  of  the  sight  of  Brutus  upon  Cxsat  may  be  a  fiction  suggested 
by  the  currently-accepted  scandal, 

Btetnal  friendBhip,  Let  us  swear  an.  The  earliest  use  of  (he  phrase 
in  English  humorous  literature  is  about  1798,  in  J.  Hookham  Frere's  "The 
Rovers,"  Act  i.,  Sc.  I  :  "  A  sudden  thought  strikes  me — let  us  swear  an  eter- 
nal friendship."  The  line,  as  well  as  the  play,  is  a  parody  on  Goethe's 
"  Stella,"  where  something  nearly  as  absurd  occurs,  although  no  absurdity 
was  intended.  Two  ladies,  one  the  wife  and  the  other  the  mistress  of  a 
roving  lover,  inadvertently  meet  and  discover  each  other.  The  lover,  unable 
to  (juit  Stella  and  unable  lo  quit  his  wife,  weeps  with  both,  and  blows  out  his 
brains.  The  episode  parodied  in  these  lines  is  a  proposition  from  one  of  the 
women  that  they  live  together ;  it  comes  from  Stella  to  the  injured  wife : 
"  Madam,  I  have  an  inspiration  !  We  will  remain  together  !— Your  hand 

on  it ! — From  this  moment  on,  I  will  never  leave  you  !" 

Sydney  Smith,  hearing  a  lady  decline  gravy  at  a  dinner,  exclaimed,  "  Madam, 
I  have  been  looking  all  my  life  for  a  person  who  disliked  gravy ;  let  us  sweat 
eternal  friendship.'" 

In  "  The  Orphan,"  by  Thomas  Otway,  occurs  this  line ;  "  Let  us  embrace, 
and  from  this  very  moment  vow  an  eternal  misery  together"  (Act  iv.,  Sc.  3). 

Sternal  vlgUance  is  the  price  of  liberty.  Who  first  used  this  pre- 
cise collocation  of  words  is  unknown.  John  Philpot  Curran  came  very  near 
lo  it  in  his  "  Speech  upon  the  Right  of  Election,  1 790 :"  "  The  condition  under 
which  God  hatn  civen  liberty  to  man  is  eternal  vigilance  ;  which  condition  if 
he  break,  lervitude  is  at  once  the  consequence  of  his  crime  and  the  punish- 
ment of  his  guilt"  (Speechei,  Dublin,  1808).  Demosthenes,  in  his  Second 
Philippic,  Kc.  S4,  had  s  dim  adumbration  of  the  thought :  "There  is  one 
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Bafeguard  known  generally  to  tlie  wise,  which  is  an  advanuge  and  security  (o 
all,  Sui  especially  to  democracies  as  againsl  despoU.  What  is  it?  Distrust" 
III  "Poor  Richard's  Almanack"  for  1733  may  be  found  the  maxim,  "Distrust 
and  caution  are  the  parents  of  security." 

EternitieB,  Between  rtvo.  Carlyle,  in  his  "  Heroes  and  Hero-Wor- 
ship,"  has  this  memorable  phrase  : 

Our  life,— a  lillle  gleam  of  lime  between  two  Ewmilies.— 7S/  Hiro  at  Man  e/LlUtTI. 
In  his  essay  "Signs  of  the  Times,"  he  had  already  said,— 

The  poorest  day  ttiat  pajsei  over  us  is  the  conllm  of  two  Eternities ;  it  is  made  up  of  cur- 

In  Other  places  he  has  rung  changes  upon  the  same  theme.  Evidently  to  him 
it  embodied  a  great  truth.     In  his  "  Reminiscences"  he  has  carefully  detailed 

Another  of  these  days  I  was  in  the  Ihroe)  of  a  review  article  <"  Characteristic),"  was  it!), 
and  sauntered  about  much  on  the  strain,  to  smart  purpose ;  dinner  all  the  time  lh«  I  conU 
afford.    Smoking  outside  at  the  dining-room  windnw,  "  Is  nut  every  day  the  confliu  of  two 

on^rd"inio  a"]  ihe  future,  do  inlenect  ihece.  That  liille  thoughtkin  standi  in  lome  of  my 
books ;  I  recollect  being  thankful  (scraggily  ihankful)  for  the  day  of  small  things. 

There  can  be  no  question  here  of  imitation,  conscious  ot  unconscious.  Yet 
the  thought,  and  almost  the  words,  are  found  in  Cotvley: 

Vain,  weak-built  isttimus  which  dost  proudly  rise 
Up  between  iwo  eternities. 

Odt  en  Li/t  and  Fanie. 

Pope  has  borrowed  from  Cowley  without  improving  him  : 
Placed  on  this  isthmus  of  a  middle  state, 
A  being  darkly  wise  and  rudely  great. 

Eisay  en  Man,  Epistle  ii.,  3. 

Striking  parallels  occur  in  two  great  thinkers  of  an  elder  time  : 


And.  Lu  1  Ilie  phantom  Caravan  has  reached 

The  Nothing  i>  set  out  from.    Oh.  make  haste  \ 

Omar  Khavvam  :  Ruhaijrat,  Stani 

a  xWiii. 

t  that  mans  life  lies  all  within  this  present,  as  'twere  but  a  h 
t,  the  past  is  gone,  the  future  yet  unseen.    Short,  therefoi 
comer  of  the  earth  wherein  he  tiwells.— Makcus  Aurbuds 

air's-breadthtrftime; 
n,  b  man's  life,  awl 
■.Me4ilatiem,,\u.ia. 

as  for  the  1 

Etiquette.  Probably  most  readers  remember  Mr.  William  S.  Gilbert's 
"Bab  Ballad"  entitled  "Etiauelte,"  The  account  of  the  two  Englishmen 
who,  after  being  shtpwreckea  on  a  desert  island,  refuse  to  S|)eak  to  each 
other  because  they  have  not  been  introduced,  is  not  half  so  ludicrous  as  the 
famous  story  of  Philip  III.  of  Spain,  which  was  thus  told  in  the  first  edition 
of  D'lsraeli's  "  Curiosities  of  Literature  :" 

the 

arly  suffoci 


Philip  111.  was  gravely  seated  by  Ihe  fireside;  the  fire-maker  cf  the  Coup 
would  not  sufler  him  lo  rise  from  the  chair;  the  damtslici  could  not  prmmt  1 


against  the  tttqtitttt.  At  length  the  Maniiils  de  Potit  appeared, 
_iiu  ,..iL  ,...,,(  u.uiicu  luui  (o  damp  the  fire;  but**  encused  himself,  uleging  ihal  he  was  for- 
bidden by  the  c*(?i«Me  to  perform  such  afuoction. for  which  the  Dak*  d'UBKda  [flir]  on<te  to 
be  called  upon,  as  il  was  his  business.    The  duke  w»s  gone  out;  ihe/t-r  burnt  fiercer,  ud 


_...   _._  rather  than  derogate  from  his  i/<fiit(r.     But  his  blood  was .. 

a  ilegree  that  an  erysipelas  of  the  head  appeared  the  next  day,  which,  succeeded  by  a  Tioleni 
fever,  carried  him  ofT  in  i6ai,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

The  story  has  been  gravely  accepted  by  many,  and  has  become  a  stock 
Illustration  in  English  literature.     Vet  historian  after  historian  has  shown  that 
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there  ii  not  an  iota  of  evidence  to  support  it,  and  indeed  its  inaccuracy  is 
patent  on  the  face  of  it.  In  the  lifetime  of  D'Israeli,  Ballon  Corney  pointed 
out  that  Philip  III.  of  Spain  died  in  his  forty-third  year,  and  not  in  his  twfenty- 
fourth,  that  though  his  death  was  undoubtedly  caused  by  erysipelas  there  was 
no  historical  foundation  for  D'Israeli's  story,  and  that,  as  a  inaiter  of  fact,  the 
story  itself  took  its  rise  in  the  lively  imagination  of  certain  French  memoir- 

D'Israeli,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  "Curiosities,"  retained  the  story, 
changing  only  the  final  word  "  age"  to  "'reign."  In  a  preface  to  this  edition, 
be  accuses  his  critic  of  "vulgar  arrogance  and  thoroughly  ungenilemanlike 
style,"  and  in  his  own  modest,  gentlemanlike  way  wonders  how  "this  mole, 
who  is  very  capable  to  grub,  thus  hardily  ventured  to  a  positive  denial  of  this 
anecdote  of  Spanish  etiquette."  D'Israeli  cannot  deny  that  he  had  blundered 
in  the  matter  of  the  king's  age;  but  he  refers  to  that  not  very  recondite 
authority,  "L'Art  de  verifter  les  Dates,"  as  his  authority  fir  the  story.  The 
story  is  given  in  that  book,  to  be  sure,  but  in  a  very  different  way,  which 
would  have  been  by  no  means  too  free  for  D'Israeli's  not  overly  squeamish 
pen  ;  and  had  D'Israeli  really  gone  to  it  for  information  he  could  not  have 
'  "      '  ir  about  the  king's  age. 


In  fact,  the  story,  like  that  of  William  Tell,  is  a  good  old  stock-tale  that 
has  been  related  of  many  nionarchs  and  many  courts,  and  it  undoubtedly  was 
originally  a  pure  invention.  This  is  how  it  was  told  of  the  queen  of  Louis 
XV  of  France.  One  day  she  discovered  a  speck  of  dust  on  her  bed  and 
showed  it  to  Madame  de  Luynes,  her  maid  of  honor.  The  lallei  sent  for  the 
valet  lie-chambrr  bedniaker  to  the  queen,  that  he  might  show  it  to  the  valet- 
lU-chatnbre  bedmaker  to  the  king.  The  latter  arrived  at  the  end  of  an  hour, 
but  said  that  the  dust  was  none  of  his  business,  because  the  t>edmakers  of 
the  Itiiig  made  up  the  common  l>ed  of  the  queen,  but  were  forbidden  to  touch 
the  stale  bed  .■  consequently,  the  dust  must  be  removed  by  the  officers  of  the 
household.  The  queen  gave  orders  that  they  should  be  sent  for  ;  and  every 
day,  ibr  two  months,  she  asked  if  the  dost  had  been  brushed  off,  but  ihey  had 
not  yet  found  out  whose  duty  it  was  to  remove  the  speck.  Finally,  the  queen 
took  up  a  feather  duster,  and  brushed  It  off.  Great  was  the  scandal  thereof, 
but  no  one  dreamed  of  blaming  the  absence  of  the  olficers;  they  only  found 
that  the  queen  had  been  wanting  in  etiquette. 

And  yet,  though  these  stories  are  untrue,  they  might  very  easily  be  true. 
Certainly  ihey  are  not  too  strange  to  be  true.  They  are  not  one  whit  more 
extraordinary  than  a  hundred  well-autheniicaled  stories.  Have  we  not  all 
heard  the  old  proverb,  that  the  queen  of  S|>ain  has  no  legs  ?  The  feet  and 
legs  of  queens  were  so  sacred  that  it  was  a  crime  to  think,  or  at  any  rale 
to  speak,  of  them.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Princess  Maria  Anna  of  Austria, 
the  bride  of  Philip_  IV.,  in  Spain,  a  quantity  of  the  finest  silk  stockings  were 
presented  to  her  in  a  city  where  ihere  were  manufactories  of  that  article. 
The  major-domo  of  the  future  queen  threw  back  the  stockings  with  indig. 
nation,  exclaiming,  *'  Know  that  the  queens  of  Spain  have  no  legs."  When 
the  young  bride  heard  this,  she  began  to  weep  bitterly,  declaring  that  she  would 
return  to  Vienna,  and  that  she  would  never  have  set  foot  in  Spain  had 
•he  known  that  her  legs  were  to  be  cut  off.  This  ridiculous  etiquette  was 
carried  still  further.  One  day,  as  the  second  consort  of  Charles  II.  was  riding 
a  very  spirited  horse.  Ihe  annnal  reared  on  his  hind  legs.  At  the  moment 
when  the  horse  seemed  on  the  point  of  falling  back  with  his  fair  rider,  the 
queen  slipped  off  on  one  side,  and  remained  with  one  of  her  feet  hanging  in 
the  ftirrup.  The  unruly  beast,  irritated  still  more  at  the  burden  which  fell  on 
one  «ide,  kicked  with  the  inmost  violence  in  all  directions.  In  ihe  first 
Ji  of  danger  and  alarm,  no  person  durst  venture  to  the  assistance  of 
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the  queen,  for  this  reason, — that,  excepting  the  king  and  the  chief  of  the 
meninos,  or  little  pages,  no  person  of  the  male  sex  was  allowed  to  touch  any 
part  of  the  queens  of  Spain,  and  least  of  all  their  feet.  As  the  danger  of  the 
queen  augmented,  two  cavaliers  ran  to  her  relief.  One  of  them  seized  the 
bridle  of  the  horse,  while  the  other  drew  the  queen's  fool  from  the  stirrup, 
and  in  performing  this  service  dislocated  his  thumb.  As  soon  as  they  had 
saved  her  life  they  haatened  away  with  all  possible  expedition,  ordered  their 
fieelest  horses  to  be  saddled,  and  were  just  preparing  for  their  flight  out  of 
the  kingdom,  when  a  messen|;er  came  to  inform  them  that,  at  the  queen's 
intercession,  the  king  had  pardoned  the  crime  they  had  committed  in  touching 
her  person. 

Mirabeau  made  a  famous  reference  to  the  Spanish  phrase  in  1791.  During 
the  brief  moment  when  the  National  Assembly  ceased  its  struggle  with  the 
court  on  the  king's  acceptance  of  the  constitution,  a  deputy  proposed  that 
the  homage  of  the  nation  should  be  borne  10  the  feet  of  bis  majesty  as  the 
restorer  of  French  liberty.  Mirabeau  curtly  suggested,  "  Majesty  has  no 
feet,"  and  the  motion  was  dropped. 

But  the  story  can  be  paralleled  in  the  Spain  of  to-day.  Thus,  when 
Alfonso,  the  lilile-boy  king,  was  about  four  years  of  age  he  tripped  on  ihe 
steps  of  the  grand  staircase  in  the  royal  palace  at  Madrid,  and  plunged 
head-foremost  down.  Fortunately,  a  footman,  recently  engaged,  and  conse- 
quently a  trifle  green,  was  standing  on  the  steps  with  his  back  against  the 
wall,  waiting  until  his  sovereign  had  passed,  ^ith  rare  self-sacrifice  and 
presence  of  mind,  Ihe  menial  faced  around  and  caught  the  flying  form  of 
the  child,  thus  saving  him,  if  not  from  death,  at  least  from  serious  Injury. 
Queen  Christina  was  as  grateful  as  any  mother  could  be.  But  not  even  she, 
though  as  regent  she  held  the  reins  of  power  in  Spain, — not  even  she  could 
save  the  man  from  dismissal.  Only  a  grandee  is  allowed  to  touch  the  sacred 
person  of  His  Most  Catholic  Majesty.  She  did,  indeed,  ward  olT  from  him 
any  other  punishment  to  which  he  might  have  rendered  himself  liable,  re- 
warded him  with  money,  and  found  for  him  a  position  as  game-keeper  on  one 
of  the  royal  esiates  in  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  of  the  Duke  of  Aosta's  unpopularity  during  the 
brief  reign  which  he  closed  with  a  voluntary  abdication  was  that  he  would 
take  no  pains  to  study  the  complicated  etiquette  of  the  Escurial,  but  sought 
to  introduce  simple  manners  In  a  country  where  even  beggars  drape  them- 
selves proudly  in  their  tatlercd  mantles  and  address  one  another  3s"Senor 
Caballero."  He  one  day  told  a  muleteer,  with  whom  he  had  stopped  to  talk 
on  a  country  road  under  a  broiling  su'i,  to  put  on  his  hat, — forgetting  that  by 
the  act  of  ordering  a  subject  to  cover  himself  in  the  royal  presence  he  cre- 
ated him  a  grandee.  Marshal  Prim,  who  was  standing  by,  hastily  knocked 
the  muleteer's  head-dress  out  of  his  hand  and  set  his  foot  upon  it,  at  the 
same  time  offering  the  man  some  gold  ;  but  the  muleteer,  who  was  mortally 
offended,  spurned  the  money ;  and  a  few  days  later,  when  Prim  was  assassi- 
nated, a  rumor  was  circulated  among  the  people — but  without  truth,  it  seems — 
that  the  mortified  individual  who  had  narrowly  missed  becoming  a  grandee 
was  an  accessory  to  the  crime.  On  another  occasion.  King  Amadeo  incon- 
siderately addressed  a  groom  of  his  in  the  second  person  singular  as  tu. 
Happily,  the  man  was  an  Italian  ;  for.  as  a  court  chamberlain  represented  to 
his  majesty,  a  Spaniard  spoken  lo  with  this  familiarity  might  have  claimed 
that  the  monarch  had  dubbed  him  cousin, — that  is,  had  ennobled  him.  Another 
thing  which  the  much-worried  Italian  prince  had  to  learn  was  that  a  Spanish 
king  must  not  sign  any  letter  to  a  subject  with  any  friendly  or  complimentary 
formula,  but  must  simply  write,  Yo  El  Key  (■'  I  the  King"). 

Etiquette  likewise  plays  a  great  rSU  at  the  court  of  Great  Britain.    The 
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queen  herself  is  extremely  punctilious.  One  of  the  best-known  illuBtrationa 
occurred  during  her  viait  to  King  Louis  Philippe  of  France,  in  the  lifetime  of 
her  husband.  Feeling  thirsty  one  evening  after  dinner,  while  chatttrig  with 
the  king,  she  intimated  her  wish  for  a  ^lass  of  water.  The  king,  like  the 
good  bourgeois  that  he  was,  rose  from  his  seat,  went  over  to  the  fireplace, 
rung  his  bell,  and  when  a  servant  appeared  ordered  him  to  bring  a  glass  of 
water,  A  couple  of  minutes  later  the  man  reappeared  with  a  goblet  of  water 
on  a  gold  salver  and  presented  it  to  the  queen.  To  the  astonishment  of 
King  Louis  Philippe,  she  declined  it.  The  man  was  just  leaving  the  room 
with  the  water  untouched,  when  the  Due  d'Aumale,  who  had  been  an  attentive 
witness  of  the  whole  affair,  took  the  salver  from  the  servant  and  presented  it 
himself  to  the  queen.  Her  majesty  immediately  accepted  the  proffered  gob- 
let, Unly  then  did  worthy  King  Louis  Philippe  realize  that  his  royal  guest 
deemed  herself  debarred  by  the  unwritten  laws  of  etiquette  from  taking  the 
goblet  from  the  hands  of  an  ordinary  servant 

France  has  abolished  royalty  and  the  picturesque  alisurdity  that  is  the  usual 
accompaniment  of  royalty.  But  in  the  days  when  royalty  was  at  its  apogee, 
the  days  of  the  Grand  Monarqlie  himself,  France  yielded  to  no  other  court  in 
stiff  and  starched  pomposity.  The  etiquette  which  prevailed  at  Versailles 
was  of  the  most  minutely  elaborate  character,  and  governed  every  movement 
of  the  king  and  those  about  him  from  the  very  mon^ent  he  opened  his  august 
eyes  until  he  closed  them  in  sleep.  He  was  the  centre  of  the  whole  ;  it  was  a 
drama,  daily  repeated, — the  same  characters,  the  same  scenes,  the  same  details, 
^-oppressive  in  its  sameness,  fatiguing  in  its  c<mstant  pressure.  We  have 
neither  the  space  nor  the  inclination  to  dwell  on  all  the  extraordinary  cere- 
monial of  the  state  dinner;  the  twenty  or  thirty  grandees  fluttering  around 
the  king's  plates  and  glasses  ;  the  sacramental  utterances  of  the  occasion  ; 
Ihe  gaudy  procession  of  the  retinue ;  the  arrival  of  la  nef, — that  is,  the  centre 
piece  of  plate  which  contained,  between  scented  cushions,  the  king's  napkins  ; 
and  ressai  des  plats, — the  tasting  of  each  dish  by  the  gentlemen  servants  and 
officers  of  the  table  before  the  king  partook  of  it.  The  same  custom  was 
observed  with  the  beverages.  It  took  four  persons  to  serve  the  king  with  a 
glass  of  wine  and  water.  Well  might  Frederick  the  Great,  on  hearing  an 
account  of  all  this  tyranny  of  etiquette,  exclaim  that  if  he  were  King  of 
France  his  first  edict  would  be  to  appoint  another  king  to  hold  court  in  his 

Contemporary  Austria  was  not  far  behind.  To  Charles  VI.  especially,  the 
last  male  scion  of  the  old  line  of  Ha|)sburg,  etiquette  was  as  the  breath  of 
life.  Even  before  he  succeeded  to  the  Austrian  throne, — as  early,  indeed,  as 
1706,  when  Philip  of  Anjou,  his  rival  for  the  crown  of  Spain,  had  leflMadiid, — 
Charles,  to  the  rage  of  his  English  allies,  refused  to  enter  the  city  because  he 
had  as  yet  no  state  carriage,  and  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  etiquette  to  do  so 
without.  In  1731  he  had  engaged  to  hold  an  important  political  conference 
with  Frederick  William,  King  of  Prussia.  Vet  the  chief  subject  of  debate 
at  the  Austrian  Slate  Council  held  before  the  interview  was  on  the  question 
whether  his  Imperial  Majesty  should  shake  hands  with  the  Prussian  monarch 
or  not.  After  long  deliberation,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  ought 
not  to  do  so,  as  such  a  proceeding  would  inflict  a  lasting  wound  on  the  im- 
perial dignity. 

Eton  MODtem,  a  curious  ceremony,  apparently  coeval  with  the  foundation 
of  Eton  College  in  1440,  which  took  place  at  that  college  every  third  year  up 
to  1845.  It  consisted  of  a  procession  of  the  scholars  to  a  small  tumulus  close 
to  the  famous  old  posi-roatl  to  Bath.  On  the  way,  tribute,  termed  "salt,"  was 
exacted  from  every  one  along  the  route  and  from  the  wealthier  classes  for 
miles  around.    Hence  the  tumulus  gained  the  name  of  Salt  Hill.    The  money 
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llius  collected,  sometimes  as  much  as  eight  hundred  pounds,  was  given  to  the 
head  boy  on  the  foundation,  to  assist  in  defraying  his  college  expenses.  Eton 
Montem  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  custom  prevalent  at  Salis- 
bury and  other  places  oi  electing  a  boy-bishop  from  the  choristers  attached  to 
the  cathedra!.  Tradition  affirms  that  part  of  the  original  ceremony  had  been 
for  a  boy  in  clerical  garb,  with  a  wig,  to  read  prayers.  This  lime-honoted 
and  picturesque  custi>m  wa»i  brought  to  an  end  by  Dr.  Hawtrey.  On  Whit- 
Tuesday,  June  2S,  1844,  Salt  Hill  was  for  the  last  time  the  scene  of  these 
festivities.  Miss  Edgeworih  has  an  excellent  account  of  the  custom  in  her 
story  of  "  Eton  Montem"  in  "  The  Parent's  Assistant." 

Eureka!  (Gr.,  rfpvjiia,  "I  have  found  it !")  Archimedes  was  consulted  by 
Hieio,  King  of  Syracuse,  in  regard  to  a  gold  crown  suspected  of  being 
alloyed  with  silver.  How  was  the  fraud,  if  any,  to  lie  detected  ?  The  mathe- 
matician pondered  over  the  matter,  and  was  still  pondering,  well-nigh  hopeless 
of  a  solution,  when  he  got  into  his  bnth.  The  bath  was  full  and  overflowed. 
Then  the  thought  occurred  to  him  :  Kxactly  a.i  much  water  must  overflow  as 
was  equal  in  volume  to  the  size  of  his  body.  Quick  as  lightning  came  another 
though! :  If  he  put  the  crown  into  a  vessel  of  water,  and  weighed  the  over- 
flow, then  put  into  the  water  a  piece  of  pure  gold  weighing  exactly  as  much 
as  the  crown,  the  overflow  should  weigh  exactly  as  niuch  in  one  case  as  in  the 
other,  provided  the  crown  were  pure.  Electrified  by  the  thought,  he  leaped 
from  the  bath,  and  ran  naked  through  the  streets,  shouting, "  Eureka  ]  Eureka !" 
It  is  added  that  his  test  proved  that  the  smith  had  in  fact  cheated  the  king 
The  cry  is  now  familiarly  used  as  an  exclamation  of  triumph  at  a  discovery  or 
supposed  discovery.  It  is  the  motto  of  the  State  of  California,  in  allusion  to 
the  discovery  of  gold  there. 

Barope  —  Cathay  In  Tennyson's  "Locksley  Hall,"  after  the  hero  has 
uttered  his  wild  threat  to  take  some  savage  woman  "who  shall  rear  my  duky 
race,"  he  regains  self-mastery  with  the  words, — 

Fool,  again  [he  dream,  Ihc  fancy  !  but  I  know  my  wordi  an:  wild. 


A  noteworthy,  though  obviously  an  accidental,  coincidence  occurs  in  De 
Quincey ; 

I  know  not  whether  others  shan:  in  my  (eelinKs  on  ihi^  point;  but  I  ban  often  IhouKtil 
■hat  if  I  were  compelled  to  rorcgo  England,  and  10  live  <n  Cbina,  and  amongChineK  m^niien 
and  modes  of  life  and  scenery,  I  should  %o  mii-.—  CiiH/tlsiiiHS  o/hh  Eitglah  Ofium-EiUtr, 
May,  iGiS. 

But  a  closer  analogy  to  the  thought  in  the  passage  occurs  in  any  one  of  the 

following  extracts : 

One  crowded  hour  nt  glorions  life 
Is  woith  an  age  without  a  name. 

Scott:  Old  Mortality,  t^.i^ntXy. 
A  dsy,  an  hour  of  virtuous  liberty 
Is  woith  a  whole  eternity  of  bondB|[e. 

Addison:  Caia. 
The  life  of  a  man  of  virtue  and  talent,  who  should  die  in  his  thirtieth  yeai-.  i»,  wlih  ngaH 
to  his  own  feelings,  longer  ihanlhat  of  >  miiierable  priest-ridden  slave  who  dreams  out  ■  cen- 
tury of  goodness.— Shbllhv;  Ntliile"Qiirtm»ai" 

Perhaps  the  perishing  ephemeron  enjoys  a  longer  liR:  than  the  tortoise  —Bid, 

The  duration  of  the  f-eedom  and  the  glory  of  Greece  was  ihort.     But  a  lew  such  years  m 

is  of  more  value  than  the  innumerable  triumph*  at  the  vulgar  budt  of  conquenin,— Lock- 
hart:  Blacliwved' I  SLif^tiiai,  vul.  i.,  Nu.  a. 
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rus:  Silent',  A  Country 

r™«. 

o  a  host  of  predeces 

sors: 

a  nobler  line,-by  d=ed 

s.  not  year*,. 

hi.  wotid  of  woe, 
cing  the  depths  of  life, 

xitdi Harold,  Canto  Lii., 

sunra  5. 

rs ;  for  [his  age  of  ours 
.  by  yens,  dales,  and  ho 
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After  all,  the  above  merely  ring  the  changes  upon  ihe  words  of  the  Psalmist, — 

Par  »  day  In  thy  courts  is  beller  than  a  ihousynd.  I  had  ralhcr  be  a  doorkeeper  in  Ihe 
houie  of  my  God.  than  lo  dwell  in  the  tenti  of  wickedness.— >•«/»■  Ixmiv.  lo. 

Another  turn  to  the  same  thought  has  been  given  by  Philip  James  Bailey  : 

We  live  in  deeds,  not  yean  ;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths  : 
In  feelines,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 
We  Bhoild  count  time  by  hean-lhtobs.     He  mosl  lives 
Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best. 
Life's  but  a  means  unlo  an  end ;  thai  end 
BeEiDaliiK,  mean,  and  end  to  all  things,— God. 
rBST— -   -----    •  '-— 

But  Bailey  in  his  turn  was  indebted  lo 
A  life  »pent  worthily  should  be  measured  by  i 
DAN  :  Pitarr;  Ac)  iv.,  Sc,  i. 

He  who  grown  aged  in  th 

In  deeds,  not  years,  pierc 

Bvbon:   Cki 
Who  well  lives,  long  lives 

Should  nol  be  numbered-,  ... 

Du  Bartab  :  Days  and  Wtekit,  Fourth  Day,  Book  i.. 

Ever;  one  fot  himself  and  the  devil  catch  the  hindmoat.  There 
is  an  ancient  Spanish  legend  that  the  devil  had  a  school  of  magic  at  Toledo. 
At  the  close  of  the  term  the  graduating  class  were  made  to  run  through  a 
subterranean  hall,  the  venerable  president  being  entitled  to  the  hindmost  if 
he  could  catch  him.  It  was  added  that  as  the  hindmost  had  the  l>enefit  of  a 
post-graduate  course  he  turned  out  the  best  magician,  Uut  his  sotil  was 
hopelessly  forfeit.  This  may  be  the  origin  of  the  proverb,  whir.h  is  found 
widely  diffused  over  Europe.  In  Cervantes,  however,  aud  in  Heywood  the 
pruverb  appears,  "  Every  man  for  himself,  and  God  for  us  all."  The  earliest 
appearance  in  English  literature  of  the  now  common  form  seems  to  be  in 
Burton's  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  Part  iii..  Sec.  I,  Mem.  iii.  : 
Every  man  for  himself,  his  ou-n  ends,  the  devil  for  all. 

Everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business.  The  maxim  is  quoted 
by  Izaak  Walton, — as  belonging  lo  another  : 

I  remember  that  a  wise  friend  of  mine  did  usually  say,  That  which  i>  everybody's  business 
1*  nobody's  business.— Cam/t/c(*  Anglir,  Pall  I.,  ih.  il. 

It  ia  not  unlikely  that  the  friend  had  in  mind  the  phrase  of  Horace, — 

("  1  lake  care  of  other  people's  business,  having  lost  my  own.") 

A  famous  Latin  proverb,  "  Dominum  videre  plurimum  in  rebus  suis"  ("  The 
master  looks  mosi  sharply  after  his  own  affairs"),  enforces  the  same  moral. 
Similar  admonitions  were  known  to  the  Greeks.  "The  answers  of  Perses 
and  l.ibys  ate  worth  observing,"  says  Aristotle  :"  the  former,  being  asked 
what  was  the  best  thing  to  make  a  horse  fat,  answered,  'The  master's  eye  ;' 
the  other,  being  asked  what  was  the  liesi  manure,  answered,  '  The  master's 
footMeps.'  "  Aulus  Gellius  tells  a  story  of  a  m.in  who,  being  a!;ked  why  he 
was  so  fat,  and  the  horse  he  rode  so  lean,  answered.  "  Because  I  feed  myself, 
and  my  servant  feeds  my  horse."  Proverbs  of  a  similar  sort  abound  in  every 
country ; 

Self  do,  self  have.- ffv/"*. 

Vhe  mailer's  eye  will  do  more  than  both  his  hands. 

When  the  cat's  away  the  m>ce  will  pUy 
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id  the  mnn  bida  tbe  cal,  and  the  cat  bidt  iu  i^. — Ptrtugutu. 


Everything  is  lovely  and  the  goose  bangs  high,  an  expression  com- 
mon in  the  Southern  Slates,  which  seems  to  have  originated  among  the  ne- 
groes.  Hangs  is  probably  a  corruption  for  honks,  the  latter  word  being  an 
oiiomatopoetic  re|iroductiou  of  the  cry  of  the  wild  goose,  which  flies  high  on 
clear  days.  Another  but  less  likely  explanation  is  that  "  befo'  de  wah"  a  goose 
used  to  be  hung  to  a  tree  at  Southern  gatherings  so  high  that  a  man  on  horse- 
back could  barely  touch  it ;  the  riders  would  rush  by  and  grab  at  the  bird's 
neck.  Still  a  third  explanation,  but  one  which  bears  all  the  marks  of  manu- 
facture after  the  event,  tells  a  story  of  an  old  negress  who,  in  her  husband's 
absence,  tidied  up  the  house  and  hung  his  picture  high  on  the  wall.  When 
he  came  back  he  remarked  that  all  was  lovely,  and  the  wife  ended  the  remark 
by  saying  that  "  the  goose  hangs  high."  But  the  humor  of  the  addition  is 
enhanced  if  the  wife  were  quoting  a  popular  saw. 

Evil  £ye,  the  superstition  that  certain  persons  have  a  blighting  or  malig- 
nant eye  which  deals  death  or  il!  luck  upon  the  by-stander.  Under  various 
other  names,  such  as  overlooking  eye,  biting  fascination,  this  superstition  sur- 
vives locally  in  Great  Britain  and  many  portions  of  Europe,  and  utider  the 
alternative  name  o( Jet/ctura  flourishes  with  extraordinary  vigor  and  tenacity 
in  Italy.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  myths.  The  GtceVs  knew  it  under 
the  name  of  jJaoKav'ia,  the  Komans  under  that  oi  fascinum.  To  Greeks  and 
Romans  alike  it  came  from  the  mysterious  East.  Solomon  refers  to  it  in  the 
Book  of  Wisdom. 

Aristotle  speaks  of  a  Thessalian  female  who  attracted  a  poisonous  serpent 
within  a  magical  circle  drawn  round  her,  when  it  instantly  became  lifeless. 
The  faculties  of  the  Fsylli,  or  charmers,  enjoy  great  repute  even  in  our  own 
times.  Plutarch  engages  in  a  question  "  concerning  those  who  are  said  to 
fascinate,"  and  concludes  by  allowing  the  existence  of  such  a  power.  "It  is 
known,"  says  he,  "  that  friends  and  servants  have  fascinating  eyes ;  and  even 
fathers,  to  whose  protracted  gaze  mothers  will  not  expose  their  children." 
Pliiiy  relates  that  one  Caius  Furius  Cresinus,  a  freedman,  having  been  very 
successful  in  cultivating  his  farms,  became  an  object  of  envy,  and  was  publicly 
accused  of  poisoning,  by  arts  of  fascination,  his  neighbors'  fruit ;  whereupon 
lie  brought  into  the  Forum  his  daughter,  ploughs,  tools,  and  oxen,  and, 
pointing  to  them,  said.  "Tliese  which  I  have  brought,  and  my  labor,  sweat, 
watching,  and  care  (which  I  cannot  bring),  are  all  my  arts."  Pliny  also  relates 
as  an  occurrence  in  his  own  time  that  a  whole  olive -orchard  belonging  to  a 
certain  Vectius  Marcellus,  a  Roman  knight,  crossed  over  the  public  way  and 
took  its  place,  ground  and  all,  on  the  other  side.  This  same  fact  is  also 
alluded  to  by  Virgil,  in  his  Eighth  Eclogue,  on  PAarmaceittrid  (all  of  which. 
by  the  way,  he  stole  from  Theocritus) : 

Indeed,  nearly  all  the  old  writers  agree  in  recognizing  the  existence  of  the 
faculty  of  fascination  ;  and  among  the  Romans  it  was  so  universally  admitted 
that  in  the  "  Decenwirales  Tabulie"  there  was  a  law  prohibiting  the  exerdse 
of  it,  under  a  capital  penalty,  "  Ne  pelliciunto  alienas  segetes,  excantando, 
ne  incaiitando;  ne  agrnm  defraudanlo."  Some  jurisconsults  skilled  in  the 
ancient  law  say  that  boys  are  sometimes  fascinated  by  the  burning  eyes  of 
these  infected  men  so  as  to  lose  all  their  health  and  strength. 

"  Now,"  says  the  worthy  Vairus,  who  has  written  an  elaborate  treatise  on 
this  subject  in  Latin,  well  worthy  to  be  examined,  "  let  no  man  laugh  tt  these 
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stodes*  as  old  irives'  tales,  nor,  because  the  reason  passes  our  knowledge,  let 
us  turn  them  ii>lo  ridicule,  for  iniixiite  are  the  things  which  we  cannot  under' 
stand ;  but,  rather  than  turn  all  miracles  out  of  Nature  because  we  cannot 
understand  then),  let  us  make  that  fact  the  beginning  and  reason  of  investiga- 
tion. For  does  not  Salomon  in  his  Book  of  Wisdom  say,  '  Faacinatio  malig- 
nitaiis  obscurat  bona'?  and  does  not  Dominns  Pauluscry  out  to  the  Galatians, 
'Oinseusati  Galatse,  quis  vos  fascinavit'f  which  the  best  interpreters  admit 
to  refer  to  those  whose  burning  eyes  with  a  single  look  blast  all  persons,  and 
especially  boys." 

The  ancients  seem  to  have  thought  the  evil  eye  belonged  to  an  evil  nature 
and  was  the  especial  adjunct  of  envy.  And  something  of  this  same  impres- 
sion still  survives.  Even  at  this  day,  in  the  Levant,  passengers  are  invited  by 
the  lowest  of  the  people  to  partake  of  their  fare,  lest  they  be  "  observed  by  a 
hungry  man  who  envies  the  morsel,"  Formerly  infants  were  considered-  very 
sensible  of  the  "  irradiations  of  the  eyes."  They  were  reluctantly  submitted 
to  the  gaze  of  strangers;  and  in  Spain  an  invocation  of  ihe  Deity  was  em- 
ployed to  avert  the  consequences.  At  present,  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  a 
simitar  prayer  follows  the  commendation  of  a  child,  or  of  a  young  animal  ; 
and  ihere  also  a  widow  is  apt  to  ascribe  the  loss  of  her  husband  to  the  evil 
eye  of  one  of  her  own  sex.  In  Egypt  the  livid  hue,  the  yellow  skin,  and  the 
emaciated  frame  of  a  sickly  child  are  by  the  mother  usually  ascribed  to  an  evil 
eye.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Africa,  too,  the  iiativeEi  dread  an  expression  of 
admiration  when  directed  to  any  of  their  family,  or  even  to  any  valuable  article, 
whether  animate  or  inanimate.  At  Tripoli  the  death  of  an  infant  was  attrib- 
uted to  the  steadfast  gaze  of  a  stranger  who  was  struck  with  its  beauty  as  it 
lay  in  the  cradle.  No  Christian  in  those  parts  is  permitted  to  embrace,  or 
even  to  took  upon,  a  babe. 

In  Italy  the  superstition  is  rampant.  To  praise  anything  means  to  admire 
it,  to  admire  is  lo  covet,  to  covet  is  to  excite  the  latent  powers  of  evil  that  may 
reside  in  your  eye.  A]>erson  who  should  wander  through  Italy,  and  especially 
through  Southern  Italy,  praising  all  he  saw,  would  soon  come  to  be  considered 
the  most  malevolent  of  men. 

The  well-known  habit  of  Neapolitans  to  offer  a  guest  anything  (hat  he  may 
praise  has  probably  the  same  origin.  It  is,  of  course,  now,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  only  a  form  of  courtesy  ;  but  even  now  another  feeling  lurks  behind,  at 
least  in  a  good  many  cases.  Your  host  has  been  delighted  by  your  admiration 
of  his  possessions;  he  would  have  been  disappointed  if  it  had  not  been  so 
warmly  expressed  as  it  was;  but  still  he  is  a  little  afraid  of  the  ill  luck  the 
kind  things  you  have  said  may  bring.  By  offering  the  objects  you  have  liked 
best  to  you,  and  receiving  your  certain  refusal  to  accept  them,  he  puts  them  in 
a  bad  light,  and  thus  counleracls  the  evil  eiTects  of  your  praise.  He  says  to 
fate,  Vou  see,  their  value  is  not  great,  after  all. 

The  same  apprehensions  are  held  by  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Turks  who 
possess  the  several  islandsof  the  Archipelago.  When  the  goodness  or  beauty 
of  any  object  is  commended,  it  is  incumbent  to  add,  "  God  preserve  it ;"  and 
the  Greeks  are  further  accustomed  to  blow  a  liiile  saliva  upon  it,  by  way  of  an 
an  1 1  dote. 

Yet,  as  a  rule,  the  evil  eye  is  not  held  to  be  allied  to  any  malignancy  of 
character.  It  is  a  misforiune,  not  a  fault.  The  most  excellent  people  are 
born  with  this  baleful  influence,  and  exert  it  agaijist  their  will,  or  even  without 
their  consciousness. 

Shortly  after  his  election,  Pius  IX.,  who  was  then  adored  by  the  Romans, 
and  perhaps  the  best-loved  man  in  Italy,  was  driving  through  the  streets,  when 
he  hap|<ened  to  glance  upward  at  an  open  window  at  which  a  nurse  was 
■tanding  with  a  child.    A  few  minutes  afterward  the  nurse  let  the  child  drop 
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and  it  was  killed.  No  one  thought  the  Pope  had  wiihed  thit,  but  the  &ncy 
that  he  had  the  evil  eye  became  universal,  and  lasted  till  bis  death. 

Evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  tbongliL    In  Hood's  "  Lady's  Dream" 
occur  the  lines, — 

But  evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  ihought 

which  had  been  anticipated  by  his  contem|>orary,  Charles  Swain  (best  known 
as  the  author  of  the  stately  verses  on  Dryburgh  Abbey)  in  hia  poem  "  Want 
of  Thought :" 

Timr  to  me  l)ii«  truth  has  taught 

('Tls  a  treasure  worth  revealing). 
More  offend  by  want  of  thought 

Than  from  any  want  of  feeling. 

Evil  that  men  do  lives  after  theai.    Shakespeare  makes  Mark  Antony 
begin  his  famous  speech  over  the  body  of  Caesar  with  the  following  words: 

Friends,  Romans,  countrymen,  lend  me  your  ears ; 
1  come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  prai^  him. 
The  evil  that  men  do  fives  after  them  ; 
The  good  is  oft  intetrid  with  their  hooes. 

Elsewhere  he  has  the 


same  idea  in  other  words  : 

s  evil  manners  live  in  brass ;  their  virtu. 

<rite  in  water  ; 

Hirtry  VIU.,  Act  iv.,  Sc.  i 

parallels,— Tff.  ; 

ire  an  evil  toume,  to  write  il  in  marble! 

:  and  wboM  doth  us  a  i 

All  your  better  deeds 
be  in  water  writ,  but  this  in  marble. 
Beaumont  asdFlbtcher:  Pkil<a. 

Ur,  Act  v.,  Sc.  3, 

The  central  idea  is  also  contained  in  the  following : 

The  aspiring  youth  that  lired  the  Ephesian  dome 
Outlives  in  fame  tbe  pious  foal  that  raised  il. 

UOLLHV  CmflHB  :  Rkhara  III.  (altered).  Act  iii.,  Sc.  %. 

e  it  almost  bit  that  built  it.— Sn 

Per  contra,  there  was  right  and  kindly  feeling  in  the  old  maxim,  "De  mor- 
tuis  nil  nisi  bonum"  ("  Of  the  dead  be  ntithing  said  but  good").  This  senti- 
ment is  attributed  to  Chilo,  one  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece,  and  is 
known  lo  us  chiefly  in  the  Latin  translation,  as  above,  given  in  the  life  of 
Chilo  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (Lives  am/  O/iinioits  of  Emiiunt  PhUesopMfn).  It 
was  undoubtedly  a  Greek  proverb,  and  jts  teachings  were  incor|>orated  into 
Lacedaemonian  legislation.  "That  laiw  of  Solon's,"  says  Plutarch,  "is  justly 
commended  which  forbids  men  to  speak  ill  of  the  dead.  For  piety  requires 
us  to  consider  the  deceased  as  sacred  ;  justice  calls  upon  us  to  spare  those 
that  are  not  in  being  ;  and  good  policy  to  prevent  the  perpetuation  of  hatred." 
Thucydjdea  (ii.  45)  has  the  saying  in  3  slightly  modified  form  !  "Every  iine 
(itight  to  praise  the  dead  ;"  and  Cicero,  "  A  good  name  is  the  possession  of  the 
dead"  ("Bona  fama  possessio  defunctorum"|.  Voltaire  said  that  satire  tied 
about  literary  men  when  they  were  alive,  and  eulogies  lied  after  their  death, 

A  curious  contrast  lu  the  Shakespearian  lines  tirst  quoted  is  found  in,— 
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When  good  men  die  iheLr  goodnen  does  not  perish, 
Bui  live*  though  ihey  are  gone.    As  For  ihe  bad. 
All  that  was  theirs  iTies  aiirl  is  buried  with  them. 

EuKincas;  TimenUia ,ba.%.  734. 
\,  the  Roman  tragedian,  whose  poetical  efforts  survive  only  in 
fragments,  has  given  a  satiric  turn  to  the  idea : 

We  are  all  clever  enough  at  envying  a  famous  mac  while  he  ia  yel  alive,  and  at  praising 

Evils.  Of  two  evils  choose  the  least,  a  proverb  common  to  most 
modern  languages,  and  finding  an  eailiet  expression  in  classic  authors.  Vet 
authorities  also  recognize  that  wliere  there  is  a  choice  of  evils  human  stupid- 
ity will  usually  Stumble  against  the  greatest.  "He  that  has  a  choice  has 
trouble,"  say  the  Dutch,  and  the  French,  "  He  th.it  chooses  takes  the  worst," 
which  are  nearly  equivalent  lo  the  English  phrase  "  Pick  and  choose  and  take 
the  worst."  -An  American  story  in  point  is  told  of  the  traveller  who,  inquiring 
the  way,  was  informed  that  there  were  two  roads,  one  long  and  one  short,  but 
it  mattered  not  which  he  took  ;  "  you  won't  have  gone  far  before  you  will  regret 
that  you  hadn't  taken  the  other." 

Of  two  evils  I  have  chow  Ihe  least. 

Prior  :  Imiiation  qfHnrac. 


Dt  Officii,  iii.  .. 

Of  two  evils,  Ihe  less  i 
Book  Ui„  eh.  lii. 

mieligendum  {■'  Of  two  evils,  t 
s  always  10  be  chosen.— Thqi 

Of  harmes  Iwo  the  lesse  is  fo 

Chauchr  ;  Troilus  and  Crtseiiii,  Book  ii,.  line  ,70. 

There's  small  choice  in  rotten  apples.^SHAKESFBARE  :  Tamifg  of  Ike  Skriiu. 

One  persuaded  his  friend  to  many  a  little  woman,  because  of  evils  the  least  was  to  be 
chosen.— townY*,  Qinchti,  ilc.  (1639). 

Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit  (L.,  "Out  of  nothing,  nothing  is  made").  This  saying 
is  found  in  Marcus  Aurelius  {Meditations,  iv.  4).  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  his 
life  of  Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  ascribes  it  to  Ihe  latter  philosopher.  Lucre- 
tius came  very  close  to  the  expression  in 

Nihil  ieitur 
Fieri  d<  nihilo  posse,  fatendum  est. 

De  Rervm  Natura,  i.  ao6. 
Certainly  tt  sums  up  his  physical  theory,  which  is  that  nothing  was  created. 

Shakespeare,  in  "King  Lear"  (Act  i.,  Sc.  1).  makes  the  king  warn  his  daughter 
Cordelia,  when  she  can  offer  nothing  in  the  way  of  protested  affection, — 
Nothing  will  come  of  nothing. 

Eat  pede  Hercnletn  (L,  "From  the  foot,  Hercules").  Plutarch  tells  us 
that  Pythagoras  ingeniously  calculated  the  height  of  Hercules  by  comparing 
the  length  of  various  stadia  in  Greece,  A  stadium  was  six  hundred  feet  in 
length,  but  Hercnles's  stadium  at  Olympia  was  much  longer.  Now,  said  the 
philosopher,  as  the  stadium  of  Olympia  is  longer  than  an  ordinary  stadium, 
so  the  foot  of  Hercules  was  longer  than  an  ordinary  foot ;  and  as  the  foot 
bears  a  certain  ratio  to  the  height,  so  the  height  of  Hercules  can  be  easily 
ascertained. 


word  "  moi' '  tevialed  the  Slrai 

and  poillbllitiet  are  summed  up  in  a  slrgte  utterance  which  gives  at  once  the  gauge  of  hi 

•AKaiion  and  h<a  tnt;Dial  or^anliatlon.— HoLMTO :  Autactat  qf  tir  Bnak/aii-  iatlt,  ch.  v 
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Szcelaior  (L., "  Higher"),  the  moUo  of  New  Yotk  State,  wbidi  u  hence 
sometimes  Cftlled  the  "  Excelsior  Stale." 

And  from  the  sky  lerenF  and  far 

LoHCFBLLnw :  Excehiir. 

Longfellow's  use  of  the  word  as  an  interjection  or  an  imperative  is  not  war* 
ranted  by  the  genius  of  (he  Latin  language. 

Exceptioa  proves  the  rule.  In  this  proverbial  saying  the  word  prove 
maybe  used  in  its  ancient  sense  of  test.  Thus,  bl.  Paul  says,  "  Prove  all 
things,"  etc,  which  means  that  we  should  test  all  things,  so  as  to  know  which 
good  ones  to  "  hold  fast"  to.  An  exception  cannot  prove  a  rule  in  the  modern 
sense,  it  tends  rather  to  render  it  invalid  ;  but  an  exception  may  test  a  rule,  and 
in  some  cases  prove  it  to  be  wrong,  whilst  in  others  the  test  may  show  that 
the  so-called  exception  may  be  explained.  The  alternative  explanation,  that 
the  very  word  exception  implies  there  is  a  rule,  so  that  the  word  prove  means 
proves  the  existence  of,  is  ingenious,  but  hardly  so  satisfying  as  the  other. 

Excuses.  The  French  say,  "  Qui  s'eicuse,  s'accuse"  ("  Who  excuses  him- 
self, accuses  himself"), — a  proverb  which  may  he  found  as  far  back  as  the 
"Tresor  des  Sentences,"  by  Gabriel  Meurier  (1530-1601). 

And  ofKntim«  ? ncucin,^  nf  a  Ikult 
Doih  make  the  fau 

Esperience  keeps  a  dear  school,  but  fools  will  learn  in  no  other. 

This  proverb,  which  in  its  English  dress  is  taken  from  Franklin's  "Poor 
Richard's  Almanack"  for  1743.  can  boast  of  a  hoary  antiquity.  It  is  foand  in 
Livy,  in  pretty  nearly  the  form  in  which  Franklin  has  it ;  "  Stultorum  eventos 
magister  est"  ("Experience  is  the  teacher  of  fools").  A  shorter  Latin  prov- 
erb ran,  "  Experienlia  docet"  ("  Experience  teaches"),  and  Pliny  speaks  of 
"the  excellent  school-master  experience"  {Epistles,  I.,  xx.  12).  "Credite  ex- 
perto"  ('■  lielieve  one  who  has  had  experience"),  says  Virgil  [jEiuid,  Book  %\., 
1.  2S3),  ill  an  oft-quoted  phrase,  though  in  quotation  a  slight  change  is  usually 
made  to  "Experio  crede."  Another  well-worn  proverb  of  the  ancients  was 
"  Happy  be  who  is  made  wary  by  others'  perils,"  which  is  more  neatly  para- 
phrased in  modern  proverbial  literature  as  "  Wise  men  iearn  by  others'  barms, 
fools  by  their  own." 

The  saying  of  Publius  Syrus, "  Unfairly  does  he  blame  Neptune  who  suffers 
shipwreck  a  second  time,"  has  numerous  modern  analogues.  An  excellent 
one  is  the  English  "Wit  once  bought  is  worth  twice  taught,"  and  all  that 
cycle  which  in  English  is  represented  by  "  A  burnt  child  fears  the  fire"  (f,  v.), 
and  by  this  line  of  Shakespeare  : 

What  I  woutdit  thou  have  a  serpent  sting  the*  twice? 

JUtretutHt  cf  Vtnia,  Act  tU.,  Sc.  5. 

Other  proverbs  relating  to  the  same  subject  are  : 
He  that  nil 
Old  birds  a 

It  Is  a  (illy  fish  that  is  caughi  mice  with  the  iame  bait. 

The  French  have  a  humorous  equivalent  for  the  latter  proverb,  growing  out 
of  the  following  story.  A  young  rustic  told  his  priest  at  cnnfesslon  that  he 
had  broken  down  a  neighbor's  hedge  to  get  at  a  blackbird's  nest  The 
priest  asked  if  he  had  taken  away  the  young  birds.  "  No,"  said  he  [  "  they 
were  hardly  grown  enough.    I  will  let  them  alone  until  Sat urdAjr  evening. 
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No  more  was  said  on  the  subject ;  but  when  Saturday  evening  came  the  young 
felluw  found  the  nest  empty,  and  readily  guessed  who  it  was  that  had  fore- 
stalled him.  The  next  time  he  went  to  confession  he  had  ti>  tell  something  in 
which  a  young  girl  was  partly  concerned.  "  Oh  !"  said  his  ghostly  father  ; 
''how  old  is  she?"  "Seventeen."  "Good-looking?"  "The  pretiiest  girl  in 
the  village."  "What  is  her  name?  Where  does  she  live?"  the  confessor 
hastily  inquired  \  and  then  he  got  for  an  answer  the  phrase  which  has  passed 
into  a  proverb,  "  A  d'autres,  dinicheur  de  merles  !"  which  may  be  para- 
phrased, "  Try  that  upon  somebody  else,  Mr.  filcher  of  blackbirds." 

BxbremsH  meet,  a  proverb  found  in  all  languages.  Coleridge  rightly 
says  that  la  collect  and  explain  all  the  instances  and  exemplifications  of  its 
use  "would  constitute  and  exhaust  all  philosophy."  The  saying  contains  the 
germ  thought  of  innumerable  famous  sayings  in  proverbial  and  general  liter- 
ature. "  From  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,"  "  In  the  rnidst  of  life  we  are 
in  death,"  "Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied,"  "The  darkest  hour 
is  just  before  the  dawn,"  "  When  unadorned,  adorned  the  most,-'  "  Discord  a 
harmony  not  understood,"  "  Pleasure -pain,"  "  Bitter-sweet,"  "  Too  far  east  is 
west," — what  are  all  these,  save  different  renderings  of  the  same  thought? 
Here  are  a  few  more  instances,  selected  almost  at  random : 


s  in  Nature  equal  ends  produce, 
10  mix  the  difference  is  too  nice. 


uge  extremes  inhabit  thy  great  mmd. 


Tout  jw  qui  brille 
Roussum. 

est  sur  son  dedin  ("  Every  state  that  shine 

Wit,  like  tierce  claret,  vhen't  begins  to  pall. 
Neglected  lies,  .nd  's  of  no  use  at  all. 
But  in  its  full  perfection  of  decay 
Tumi  vinegar,  and  comes  again  in  play. 

ROCHESTBR. 

Like  cast  and  west,  become  the  same : 

No  IndUn  prince  has  lo  his  palace 

More  follower,  than  a  thief  to  the  gallows. 

Thete'i  but  the  twinkling  of  a 
Between  ■  man  of  neace  and  ■» 
A  thief  and Juttice.  TddI  and  l<i 

A  crafty  lawyer  and  plckpocke 
A  great  philosopher  and  ulockl 
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fnrinal  preacher  and  a  player, 
learned  physician  and  maDskyi 
9  wind  in  th'  hypoc&ndrics  pent 


But  enough  of  this.  Once  started,  quotitions  are  interminable.  Indeed,  it 
might  be  said  that  all  wisdom  and  all  wit  consist  in  the  meeting  of  extreme!, 
— in  the  real  reconciliation  of  apparent  irreconcilables,  which  ia  wisdom,  and 
in  the  apparent  reconcilialion  of  real  irreconcilable^,  which  is  wiL 

Eye.  All  my  eye.  This  slang  term  for  fudge,  nonsense,  with  its  pendant, 
"  Ail  my  eye  and  Betty  Martin,"  has  proved  a  fruitful  field  for  etymologtcai  con. 
jecture.  Some  would  derive  it  from  the  Welsh  ttl  mi  hrvy,  "  it  is  very  ledioiu." 
Others,  looking  upon  "  All  my  eye  and  Betty  Martin"  as  the  original  phrase, 
consider  it  a  corruption  of  "Ah  mihi  beate  Martini!"  ("Ah!  [grant]  me, 
blessed  Martin  !"}  "  Joe  Miller"  is  cited  in  evidence.  That  authority  tells  the 
story  of  a  sailor,  who,  having  been  attracted  by  ihe  music  into  a  Catholic 
church,  was  subsequently  asked  how  he  liked  the  service.  He  replied  that 
he  supposed  it  was  all  very  fine,  but  he  had  not  understood  any  of  it  except 
somethmg  about  "all  my  eye  and  Betty  Martin."  Unfortunately,  there  is  no 
such  Latin  formulary  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Still  another  story,  having  all 
the  marks  of  an  invention  after  the  (act,  affirms  that  Betty  Martin,  a  gy|wy 
woman  in  Shrewsbury,  gave  a  black  eye  to  a  constable,  who  was  chaJTed 
accordingly.  In  truth,  there  seems  lilile  mystery  about  the  origin  oi  the 
phrase  "all  my  eye."  It  is  but  a  humorous  extension  of  the  locution  "to 
have  in  one's  eye," — i.e.,  to  have  in  mind,  to  have  in  contemplation.  All  ii) 
one's  eye,  therefore,  meant  that  it  was  all  in  the  mind  and  would  never  take 
form  in  action;  that  it  was  seeming. — apparent,  but  not  real.  The  French 
have  an  analogous  phrase,  "  Mon  ceil,"  accompanied  by  a  knowing  wink  and  a 
significant  gesture  a-s  an  invitation  to  inspect  the  organ.  But  when,  where, 
or  why  the  name  "  Betty  Martin"  was  added  to  the  phrase  is  an  insoluble 
mystery. 

The  winy  allusions  of  iwo  famous  men  to  this  slang  phrase  may  be  added  to  thenDCnl 
accounl  of  it.  The  tirsl  is  in  two  lines  from  a  burlesque  on  the  Egoismiis  of  Fichle'i  fhilCH- 
phy,  found  in  Coleridge's  Btographia  Lileratia  : 

All  myl!  All  my  I : 


rhe  tenderness  of  aprin, 
Vnd  that  Is  blighted. 


Oul  0'  the  eloty  ihellVe  Rut,  fer  Ihet  b  aTl 


ng  enough,  I  guess,  hy  diligently  usm  il, 
^11  eia  gitliy  way  o'  pay  for  losia'  it. 
XowiLL  :  Biefvr  ^V*",  fint 


Bya    To  see  witb  half  an  eye.    This  expression  is  found  in  Jeremy 

Taylor,  "But  hrtif  an  eye  may  see  the  different  accounts"  (vol.  ix.  p.  38*^ 
Edm,  ed.),  and  a  still  earlier  use  has  been  pointed  out  in  Hugo  van  Linscho- 
ten's  "Discours  of  Vnyages  into  ye  Easte  and  West  Indies"  (1598I;  "There 
is  much  counterfeit  money  abroad,  which  is  hard  to  be  knownc  from  the  gond, 
were  it  not  for  these  Karaffos,  which  can  discern  it  with  half  an  eye."  (Ed. 
1864,  page  190.) 
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F,  the  sixth  letter  and  fourth  consonant  in  the  English,  as  in  the  Latin  and 
the  Phoenician  and  even  in  the  early  Greek  alphabet,  whence  the  Latin  was 
derived  from  the  Phcenician.  But  in  the  laler  Greek  alphabet  as  we  know  it 
the  letter  has  gone  out  of  use.  The  Phcenician  character  had  the  name  vavoi 
tami  (a  "peg"  or  "  hook"),  and  its  form  was  an  adaptation  of  the  hieroglyphic 
picture  ot^  the  cerastes,  or  horned  Egyptian  asp,  its  value  being  approximately 
that  of  the  English  w.  As  this  suuiul  gradnally  went  out  of  use  in  Greek, 
the  symbol  known  as  the  digamma,  or  double  gamma,  followed  iL  In  the 
alphabet  adapted  to  Latin  use,  our  modern/ sound  was  given  to  it,  the  w 
being  written  wiih  the  same  character  as  the  w.  The/ sound  in  Greek  was 
conveyed  by  the  symbol  ip,  and  in  words  derived  from  the  Greek  the  English 
spelling  usually  substitutes/^  for/  as  in  philosophy,  etc 

Pace.  All  my  body  Is  face.  It  is  often  asserted  that  a  Greek  philos- 
opher made  this  answer  to  one  who  marvelled  at  his  going  naked  or  scantily 
clad  in  inclement  weather.  But  the  phrase,  in  fact,  was  invented  by  Montaigne, 
"  I  know  not,"  he  says,  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  Custom  of  Wearing  Clothes,"  "  I 
know  ncil  who  would  ask  a  beggar  whom  he  should  see  in  his  shirt  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  as  brisk  and  frolic  as  he  »hi)  goes  mutHed  up  to  the  ears  in 
furs,  how  he  is  able  to  endure  to  go  so.  '  Why,  sir,'  he  might  answer,  'you 
go  with  your  face  bare,  and  1  am  all  face.'  "  The  beggar,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a 
purely  imaginary  being,  liut  the  world  loves  a  concrete  personality  on  whom 
to  father  famous  sayings.  So  early  as  the  time  of  Fuller  the  imaginary  being 
had  become  a  realiiy  :  "The  beggar  who  being  demanded  how  he  could  go 
naked,  returned, '  All  my  body  is  face.' "  ( IVort&ies :  Berkshire,  p.  82,  published 
in  1662.)  The  transition  to  the  more  august  and  authoritative  "Greek  philos- 
opher" Is  only  in  the  natural  order  of  things. 

Face,  Outface,  or  Face  it  out,  an  old  verb,  still  extant,  meaning  to  bully, 
to  browbeat,  to  bluff,  and,  like  the  latter  term,  connected  with  cards.     It  ex- 

Kcssedlhe  confident  audacity  of  a  player  who,  in  primem  or  sotne  other  game. 
Idly  stood  upon  a  ten,  and  bluffed  an  adversary  uho  really  had  a  face  card 
against  him. 

First  pyck  a  quarrel  and  fall  out  witli  him  then, 
And  so  outface  him  with  a  card  of  ten, 

Skeltom;  quoiedby  Narhs,  Gleuary. 
rafty,  withered  hide. 


The  ori([inal  signification  of  the  phrase  being  lost,  its  apparent  ci 

with  face  m  the  mitdern  sense  of  cheek  slightly  extended  and  modified  ji 
meaning,  though  with  no  damage  to  its  integrity  : 


Face  tbe  Muslo,  a  proverbial  phrase  probably  derived  from  the  stage, 
where  it  is  used  by  actors  in  the  greenroom  when  preparing  to  go  on  the 
hiiarda  to  literally  face  the  music.  Another  explanation  traces  it  to  militia- 
mutter,  where  every  man  is  expected  to  appear  fully  equipped  and  armed, 
when  in  rank  and  file,  facing  the  music. 
X  3o« 
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Faces,  A  sea  of  apturned.  Webster  made  use  of  this  figure  of  ipeech, 
in  Faneuii  Hall,  September  30,  1842,  beginning  an  address  with  the  word*, 
"  In  this  sea  of  upturned  faces  there  is  something  which  excites  me  stiangely, 
deeply,  berore  I  even  begin  to  speak."  The  figure  was  no  doubt  quoted  ftom 
"Kob  Roy,"  in  which  the  identical  collocation  of  words  occurs: 

I  Mil  strained  my  eyes,  wilh  squally  bad  success,  to  5ce  if,  among  the  >ea  of  uptumcd 
faces  which  hem  ihcir  eyes  an  the  pulpit  as  a  common  ceaire,  I  could  ducover  ihe  tobcr  aid 
business-like  physiognomy  of  Ovea.—Rab  Rey,  ch,  xx. 


H^mn  iit  tht  VaU^  Cham, 
And   possibly  the  orator  may  have  had  the  figure  in  1 
in  the  silence  that  preceded  his  speech.     The  uptui 
tion  are  associated  in  the  lines  of  Moure  : 


Facile  princeps  {Lat. /acilis,  "  easy,"  frtncefis,  "  prince,  chief"),  easily  the 

Srst,  acknowledged  chief. 

Loleranl ;  but  De  Quincey  •Mi^s.fyciUfrinctfs,  to  t^e  extent  of  his  touch,  among  the  Eagliii 
:rilics  of  his  generalion.-D.  Massom  :  Lifi  i/ Di  QmHCty.  p.  l8o. 

Chapman  speaks  of  one  of  his  princely  Greek  heroes  thus : 


But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case. 

Facilis  descensus  Averni  ("The  descent  of  Avernus  isei; 
j^ndd,  vi.  iz6.  Some  ancient  manuscripts  read  "  Averno," — 
of,  Avernus. 

As  he  approached  the  entrance  to  that  den  of  inramy,  from  which  his  n 
Tfhile  in  the  act  of  takiriE  shelter  ihere,  his  pace  slackened,  while  the  steep 
reminded  him  ol  the/ai'iViV  desctnsut  Avnni,  and  rcndeted  him  doubtliil  i 


diKenms  Amrtii;  but  in  all  kinds  of  climbing,  as  Caialani  said  of  lining,  it  ii  &i  mora 
easy  to  gel  up  than  to  come  down.— PoB :   Tht  Purtaimi  Lttltr. 

Facings,  To  put  one  tbxougli  Us.  a  popular  colloquialism,  meaning  to 
call  to  account,  to  scold,  or  10  make  some  one  show  otf  his  accomplishments. 
In  the  latter  sense  Is  apparent  the  military  derivation  of  the  phrase  oiiginllly 
applied  to  the  regular  drill, — "  Face  I"  "  Right  about  face,"  etc 

We  were  scarcely  wed  ■  week 

When  she  pui  me  through  my  facings. 
And  walloped  me — and  worse ; 

She  said  I  did  not  wan:  a  wife, 
1  ougbl  to  have  had  a  nurse. 
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Faototatn,  from  the  Latin  factre,  "  to  do,"  and  totus,  neuter  tehim,  "all," 
"the  whole  ;"  meaning  one  who  does  all  or  every  kind  of  work  for  another, 

Tip.—Kn  ihou  ih«  Dominiu? 
^■i»(.— Factotum  here,  sir. 

And  FoulJs,  in  hi*  "  History  of  the  Plots  of  our  Plelended  Saints."  second 
edition,  1674,  says,  "  He  was  so  farre  the  dominus  fac-totum  in  this^Mwc/ii  that 
his  words  were  laws." 

The  name  has  become  famous  in  its  application  by  Greene  to  Shakespeare  ; 
and  the  allegations  o'f  Greene  and  his  friends,  in  their  totality,  form  one  of 
the  curiosities  of  literature.  After  having  referred,  in  a  general  way,  lo  the 
subterfuge  practised  by 

■heological  poeti.  wh[ch  for  their  gravity  and  calUng.  being  loath  to  have  profane  pam- 
Inlets  pass  uoder  iheir  hands,  get  some  other  Batillus  to  sei  his  name  to  their  verses.  . 

Ibb,  without  the  lielp  of  clerks  uf  parish  churches,  will  make  hiniKlf  the  father  of  interludes  :" 
{Farrault  to  Fully,  Introduction),— 

and  after  having  procured  his  friend  Nashe  to  write  an  "Epistle"  to  his 
"Meuaphon,"  in  which  occur  references  to  a  "sorry  ballet-maker,  passing 
good  at  a  moral,"  one  "  who  could  not  write  true  English"  without  the  aid  of 
the  "sexton  of  St.  Giles  beyond  Cripplegate,"  and  innuendoes  concerning 

tricked  up  a  ct)mpany  of  taffely  fools  with  [heir  feathers,"  and  in  which  he  aays,  "  Ii  is  a 
common  practice  nowadays  amongst  a  sort  of  shifting  companions,  thai  run  through  every 
■n  and  thrive  by  none,  to  leave  the  trade  of  ntiivriif^  whereto  they  were  bom,  and  busy  Ihem- 
•dvH  with  endeavors  of  art,"  whereby  "  ihey  who  could  scarcely  latinize  their  oeck-veise. 
if  they_  should  have  need,  out-brave  better  pens  with  the  swelling  bombast  of  blank 

Greene  finally,  in  his  "Groat's  Worth  of  Wit,"  which  he  finished  on  his 
death -bed,  made  the  well-known  allusion  to  "  the  upstarte  crowe,"  *' beauti- 
fied with  our  feathers,"  who  thinks  himself  as  well  able  to  "bombast  out  a 
blank-verse  as  the  best  of  you,  and  being  a  veritable  Johannes  Factotum,  is, 
in  his  own  conceit,  the  onlie  Shake-scetie  in  a  countrie." 

TacU  are  atubbors  things.  The  phrase  occurs  in  Le  Sage's  "  Gil 
Bias."  Book  X,,  chap,  i,  (Smollett's  translation),  but  was  used  earlier  than  by 
Smollett,  ipsissima  verba,  in  Elliott's  "Essay  on  Field  Husbandry"  (1747). 
It  expresses  the  general,  if  not  universal,  conviction  of  the  incontrovertibilily 
of  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  of  the  truths  of  actual  experience, — in  short,  of 
facta,— and  the  phrase,  or  analogous  ones,  as  "  facts  won't  lie,"  or  its  variant, 
expressive  of  the  unassai  lability  of  mathematical  certainty,  viz.,  the  colloquial- 
ism "figates  won't  lie,"  have  become  proverbial. 

It  Is  possible  that  Lc  Sage  in  his  phrase  may  have  had  a  faint  adumbration 
of  the  Italian  proverb,  "  Fatli  maschi,  parole  femine"  (literally,  "  Facts  or 
deeds  are  masculine,  words  feminine,"  but  in  application  meaning  "  Actions 
are  becoming  to  a  man,  a  woman  has  words").  The  full  text  of  the  Italian 
proverb  is,  "  Le  parole  son  femine  e  i  fatti  son  maschi,"  which  is  so  much 
the  worse  for  the  facts,  for  notwithstanding  their  masculinity,  or  perhaps 
because  of  il,  notwithstanding  their  apparent  stubborn  rigidity,  facts  have  the 
mutabilily  which  appertains  to  all  things  mundane  :  thus,— 


Series; 


angularity  a(  facts.— Eh irsoh  ;  Eitayt,  Fin 


The  wordi  "  Fatli  maschi,  parole  femine,"  which  were  the  motto  of  Lord 
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Baltimore,  the  founder  of  the  colony,  have  been  adopted  as  the  motto  in  the 
sea!  of  the  State  of  Maryland. 
Facta,  So  much  the  'worse  for  the.    This  expression  is  attributed  (o 

Voltaire.  Someihing  very  like  it,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  brochure  of 
Riiyer-Collard  against  the  opinions  of  the  Janscnisla  of  Port-Royal  on  Grace. 
He  says,  "  lis  out  les  textes  pour  eux,  mais  j'en  suis  ISche  pour  les  texlea" 
("The  texts  are  with  them,  but  I  am  sorryfor  the  texts").  The  stubbornness 
of  facts,  the  quality  of  refusing  to  yield,  or  to  be  brushed  aside  without 
ceremony,  is  a  characteristic  which  is  generic,  being  common  to  facts  ol  all 
kinds.  With  ihis  general  correspondence,  however,  goes,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  greatest  diversity,  and  we  have  "plain  facts,"  "dry  facts,"  and  facts  which 
are  "cold,"  "bald,"  etc.  But  "General  texts  prove  nothing."  (Seldbn: 
Tablt-Talk:  Prayer.) 

Fagot-vote,  in  English  political  slang,  a  vote  given  by  an  elector  who  has 
qualified  more  or  less  fraudulently,  as  by  the  purchase  of  property  under 
mortgage,  etc,  probably  derived  from  the  military  term  fagots,  =  dummy 
soldiers  or  sailors,  hired  to  appear  at  muster  and  nil  up  the  deficiencies  in 
companies  or  crews. 

Why.  gentlemen,  quite  apart  from  any  question  of  principle,  nothing,  I  venture  to  laj^  cu 
Bs  the  manufacture ufragol -votes.— Gladstonh  ;  First  Midlothian  Speech,  Noveinber2j,  1B79. 

Fagots  and  fagota.  There  be.    This  form  of  expression,  of  comparing 

things  and  things,  is  a  very  common  colloquialism,  which  has  thousands  tJ 
variations,  t^.,  there  are  books  and  buoks,  honors  and  honors,  dinners 
and  dinners,  etc.,  ad  libitum.  This  particular  phrase  originated  with  Mo- 
liire,  in  his  "Medecin  malgri  Lui,"  Act  i.,  Sc.  6,  and  is  used  by  the  wood- 
cutter Sganarelle,  who  refuses  to  sell  his  wood  at  a  lower  price,  saying  it  were 
quite  possible  that  wood  miglit  be  bought  for  less,  but  "  il  y  a  fagots  el  fagots." 
A  story  is  told  of  Madame  de  Slael.  With  great  persistency  she  urged  a 
lady  in  mourning,  a  daughter  of  M.  de  Guichen,  lieutenant-general  of  marines, 
to  lake  part  in  a  dance,  until  at  last  the  lady  was  obliged  to  appeal  to  her  to 
desist  "Consider,  madame,"  she  said,  "if  you  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
your  father,  could  you  think  of  dancing  so  soon  ?"  "  Oh,"  haughtily  retorted 
the  de  Slael,  "  there  is  such  a  difference  between  fathers  and  fathers ;"  to 
which  the  other,  "Trxie,  madame:  my  father  served  his  king  and  country 
during  sixly  years  ;  yours  :ii  a  fortnight  ruined  both." 

Fallinga  leaned  to  virtue's  side.  The  amiable  weaknesses  of  the 
country  vicar,  in  Goldsmith's  ""Deserted  Village,"  are  thus  described: 


Goldsmith,  again,  has  a  similar  descriptive  bit  in  bis  play  of  " 
Natured  Man,"  Act  i. ;  >'  All  his  faults  are  such  that  one  loves  1 
better  for  them." 

The  very  words  we  have  used  above, — "  amiable  weaknesses,"— words  origi- 
nating with  Fielding  in  "  Tom  Jones,"  Book  x.  chap,  viii.,  and  later  endorsed 
by  Gibbon  and  Sheridan,  may  have  been  suggested  by  this  line.  That  virtue, 
on  the  other  hand,  through  its  uncompromising  austerity,  may  lean  towards 
the  side  of  wrong,  was  recogniEed  by  Addison  in  the  line, — 

Curse  ali  his  virtues  I  they've  undone  his  counuy,— CM«,  Acl  iv.,  Sc.  4. 
and  was  epigrammatically  glanced  at  by  Disraeli  in  his  well-known  character- 
ization of  Gladstone,  "  lie  has  not  a  single  redeeming  detect,"  which  is  better 
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than  Pliny  tbe  Younger's  "His  only  fault  18  iliat  he  has  none."  So  Thackeray 
says,  "A  better  and  more  Christian  man  scarcely  ever  bieathed  than  Joseph 
Addison.  If  he  had  not  liad  thai  little  weakness  for  mine — why,  we  could 
scarcely  have  found  a  fault  with  him.  and  could  not  have  lilted  him  as  we  Ao." 
{En^isk  Humorists :  Congreve  and  Addison.)  Far  different  was  the  meaning 
of  that  stern  moralist,  Hiissuet,  when  in  his  sertnon  on  the  death  of  Anne  de 
Gonzaga  de  Cleves,  Princess  Palatine,  in  1684,  he  said,  "The  princess  had 
all  the  virtues  with  which  hell  is  filled."    (See  Hell.) 

Pope,  in  his  "  Essay  on  Criticism,"  Part  li.,  has  the  lines, — 
Whoever  thinks  a  faultless  piece  to  see. 
Thinks  whst  ne'er  was,  nor  \i.  nor  e'er  shall  be, 

which  are  partly  imitated  from  Sir  John  Suckling,  in  the  epilogue  to  "  The 
Goblins," — 

"  High  characiers,"  cries  one,  and  he  would  see 
Things  that  ae'ei  were,  Dor  are,  noi  e'er  will  be,— 

partly  from  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  his  "  Essay  on  Poetry :" 

There's  no  such  thing  in  Nature  i  and  you'll  draw 

Carlyle  varies  the  phrase  :  "  The  greatest  of  faults,  I  should  say,  is  to  be  con- 
scious of  none."  {Heroes  and  Hero- Worship:   The  Htro  as  a  Pruphsl.) 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  speaking  of  Lord  Eldon,  remarked  that  "e'en  his  failings 
leaned  to  virtue's  side  ;"  upon  which  it  was  observed  that  his  lordship's  fail- 
ings resembled  the  leaning  lower  of  Pisa,  which,  in  spite  of  its  long  inclination, 
had  never  yet  gone  oner. 

Faint  heart  never  ■vran  fair  lady,  a  proverb  thai  may  be  found  in 
most  modem  languaees.  Cervantes  quotes  it  in  "Don  Quixote,"  Pact  ii., 
ch.  X.  The  French  analogue  is  "Ja  couard  n'aura  belie  amie."  In  "Pritain's 
Ida"  (attributed  to  Spenser,  and  printed  in  his  works).  Canto  v.,  stanza  1, 
the  second  line  is, — 

Ah,  Fool  1  faint  heart  fair  lady  ne'er  could  win. 

An  earlier  use — the'  earliest  yet  traced  in  English  literature — occurs  in 
George  Whetstone's  "Rock  of  Regards,"  Part  ii.  (1576) : 

The  silent  man  still  suffera  wrong,  the  proverbe  old  doth  say, 
Faint  heart,  hath  heen  a  common  phrase,  faire  lady  never  wives. 
Doubtless  Dtyden  had  this  "  common  phrase"  in  mind  when,  in  "  Alexander's 
Feast,"  he  wrote,— 

None  trat  the  btave  deaerve  the  fair. 
The  old  Latin  proverb  "  Fortes  fortuna  adjuvat"  is  probably  the  germ. 
Pair.    If  she  be  not  fair  to  me.    So  the  popular  voice  usually  misquotes 
the  lirst  line  of  the  couplet 

If  she  be  not  so  to  me. 
What  care  I  how  fair  she  he  T 

Gkohck  Wither  :  Tht  Skipktr^t  RitelHlieH. 
Wither  has  here  imitated  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,— 


and  in  turn  has  been  imitated  by  Sheridan  : 

I  ne'er  could  any  lustt«  see 

In  eyes  that  would  not  look  on  i 
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BickerstafPs  jolly  miller  was  even  more  phi1o*ophic : 

There  was  a,  jolij  miilir 
Lived  on  iherirn  Deer 

No  lark  10  bliihe  as  he : 

"  I  ="e  for" ntbody 'not  I,_ 
If  nobody  cares  for  me." 

Levi  in  a  yUlagt,  Act  r.,  Sc  i. 

Fame.    No  lines  are  more  quoted  than  these  from  Milton's  "Lyddas:" 

Fame  is  ihe  spur  thai  the  dear  spirit  doth  raise 

(That  last  inficmily  of  noble  mind) 
To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  dayi ; 

And  Ihink  to  burst  out  into  sudden  tlaie. 

Comes  the  blind  Fury  wiih  th'  abhotiid  shears 
And  slits  the  ihin-spup  llTe. 
Fame  is  no  plant  tbal  grows  on  mortal  sul. 

The  figure  of  ambition  or  desire  for  fame,  as  a  spur  pricking  one  to  action, 
had  previously  been  used  by  Shakespeare  ; 

I  have  no  spur 
To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent,  but  only 
Vaulting  ambition. 

MacMk,  Act  i ,  Sc.  7. 

And  the  same  association  of  ideas  is  founil  in  Bacon  : 

To  lake  a  soldier  wilhoul  ambition  is  10  pull  off  his  spurs.— .f/Mju.-  O/AmHlirm. 
But  "  the   most  inexplicable  coincidence  in  the  whole  range  of  literature,"  so 
says  Mr.  Swinburne,  is  that  between  Che  first  two  lines  of  our  Miltonic  quo- 
tation and  these  lines  in  the  tragedy  of  "  Sir  John  van  Olden  Barnevelt," 
wiiiteii  fifteen  years  earlier  (in  1623): 

Read  bul  o'er  the  stories 
Of  men  most  famed  for  courage  and  for  counsel. 
And  you  shall  find  that  the  desire  for  glory 
(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds) 
Was  the  last  frailly  wise  men  e'er  put  off. 
"  May  there  not  possibly,"  asks  Mr.  Swinburne,  "  be  some  Italian  original, 
as  yet  undiscovered,  of  the  famous  line,  which  must  have  struck  every  reader 
of  the  passage  above  cited  with  instant  and  astonished  recognition  V*    Bot 
surely  the  original  of  the  famous  line  is  in  Tacitus : 

Erani  c]Uibu9  appetentior  famce  viderelur,  quando  eiiam  sapientibus  cupldo  gloriz  nork- 
sima  eiuitur  ("  Some  might  consider  him  as  too  fond  of  fame,  for  the  desire  of  ^ory  dinpeva 
10  the  best  of  men  longer  than  any  other  passion"). — Hitiaria.,  iv.  6. 

Tn  Montaigne  is  the  same  sentiment,  more  diffusely  expressed,  buttressed 
by  a  quotation  from  Augustine ; 

And  of  men's  unreasonable  humors  it  seemeth  that  the  best  philosophen  do  tnort  slewty 
and  more  unwillingly  clear  themselvea  of  this  [ifaitsi  for  fame]  than  of  another.  It  ii  ibe  mu 
peevish,  the  most  froward,  and  the  most  obstinate  of  all  infirmities.  "  Quia  ttUm  ttutfrp- 
ficifnUi  animet  lentari  nan  miat." — Aucustinb  :  Dt  Civitatt  Dn,  v.  ■«. 

£)Tsraeli  has  pointed  out  the  genesis  of  Pope's  &mous  lines,— 

How  vain  that  second  life  in  other*'  breath, 
1'he  estate  which  witi  inherit  afker  death : 
Ease,  health,  and  life,  for  this  they  must  tcsign, 
{Unsure  Ihe  tenure,  bul  bow  vast  the  fine  1) 

D'lsraeli  suggests  that  in  these  lines  Pope  had  in  mind  a  single  idea  of  Butie^ 
by  which  he  has  very  richly  amplified  the  entire  imagery,     Butler  says,— 
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Honor-*  *.  ka»  for  live*  Id  come, 
And  cuinai  be  emended  from 
llie  legal  lenani. 

Hudiiras,  Part  i.,  ch,  iii. 

The  same  thought  may  be  found  in  Sir  George  Mackemie's  "Essay  on  Pre- 
ferring Solitude  Eo  Public  Employment,"  first  published  in  1665 :  Hudibras 
preceded  it  by  two  years. 

Fune  i*  H  revenue  payable  only  to  our  ghosi*  ;  and  lo  deny  ounelve*  all  preienl  saligrac- 
tioD,  or  10  expose  ouraeWes  losomuch  haiard  for  lb i*.  were  aigreal  madOBBs  as  lo  starve  out- 
*etve*  or  Aght  despenktely  for  food  lo  be  laid  on  our  tombs  after  our  dealh. 

And  this  in  turn  may  have  suggested  to  Southey  the  jest  that  poets  might  be 
able  to  live  on  posthumous  fame,  but  not  on  posthumous  bread  and  cheese. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  contrast  the  attitudes  assumed  by  poets, 
satirists,  and  philosophers  towards  this  master  passion  : 

What  shall  1  do  to  be  forever  known, 

And  make  the  age  to  come  my  own  f 

CowLBY :  TS^  MbIIb. 

Ah,  who  can  tell  how  hard  It  is  lo  climb 

jIhk  Bbatii'b  ;'  fi»ViW(r«',' Book  i.,"iania  i. 
Whal  rage  for  fame  attends  both  great  and  small  I 
Better  be  damned  than  mentioned  not  at  all. 

John  Wolcot  :   To  Iki  Royal  Acadtntieiam. 
Men  the  most  itifamous  are  fond  of  fame. 

ose  w  o  ear   ^^^^y^^^,^  ^^^  A*tCr,  \.  133. 
Low  am 


Bvkon:  ZiflH>at.,  Canto  i,,  stanza  ai8, 
Bulwer,  ao  industrious  writer,  with  occasional  ability,  is  disiinguishEd  for  his  reverence  of 
intellect  as  a  tempoiallly.  and  appeals  ID  the  worldly  ambition  of  the  student.     His  romances 
lend  to  fan  these  low  flaines.—EMBRSON:  Emliik  TraUs. 

Familiaiitj  breeds  contempt.  The  Latin  proverb,  "Nimia  familiaritas 
contemplum  parit,"  which  seems  to  have  been  the  direct  parent  of  our  proverb 
and  its  congeners,  may  be  found  in  the  "  Adagia"  of  Erasmus  {circa  1536),  who 
quotes  in  corroboration  a  sentence  from  Plutarch  that  Pericles  tooit  care  not 
lo  make  his  person  cheap  among  the  people,  and  appeared  among  them  only 
at  proper  intervals.  "  He  considered  that  the  freedom  of  enterlainments 
takes  away  all  distinction  of  office,  and  that  dignity  is  little  consistent  with 
familiarily."  Plutarch  himself  frequently  moralizes  on  this  theme,  and 
declares  that  "Novelty  causes  the  imagination  to  add  much  to  objects  of  ter- 
ror, while  things  really  terrible  lose  their  effect  by  familiarity."  In  the  first 
book  of  MartiM'a  epigrams,  numlwr  1 13  is  as  follows  ; 

A  lord,  a  king,  you  were  -while  you  were  still  unknown; 

You'll  only  Prisons  be,  now  you've  familiar  grown. 

Long  before,  however,  the  same  moral  had  been  enforced  by  iCsop  in  his 
apologue  of  the  Fox  and  the  Lion,  and  it  is  found  in  various  forms  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Thus,  in  Proverbs  the  visitor  too  abundantly  supplied  with 
the  gift  of  continuance  is  admonished  by  the  wise  man,  "Let  thy  foot  be 
ieldom  in  thy  neighbor's  house,  lest  he  be  weary  of  thee  and  hate  thee  ;"  and 
m  the  Apocrypha,  the  son  of  Sirach  says,  "  If  thou  be  invited  of  a  mighty 
man,  withdraw  thyself,  and  so  much  the  more  will  he  invite  thee,"  The 
"  Omne  ignotum  pro  magiiifico"  of  Tacitus  ("  Everything  unknown  is  taken  to 
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e  of  the  proposiiion,  and  the 
mong  ihe  best  of  friends  i>  well 
pointed  by  the  French  eiiigram,  "Le  secret  d'cnnuyer,  c'est  de  tout  dire" 
("The  secret  of  being  a  bore  is  to  tell  everything").  And,  above  all,  undue 
liberties  should  be  resented.  For  this  is  a  cowardly  world,  alternately  pol- 
troon and  bully,  and,  while  withdrawal  into  the  darkness  awes  the  poltroon,  a 
too  open  courting  of  the  sunlight  gives  a  vantage-point  to  the  bully  in  coward 

Thai  man  ihat  hails  you  Tom  or  Jack 
And  pinvcs.  by  thumping  on  your  back, 

His  sense  of  your  greal  merit. 
Is  such  a  friend  that  one  had  need 
Be  very  much  his  friend  indeed 

To  paidou  or  to  bear  it, 

Cowpir:  On  Fritndih^. 

Bui  then  is  a  medus  in  rebus :  there  are  certain  lines  which  must  be  dta*n ;  ud  I  im 

PoiicemenX  and  V.,  andTcm  Carbaee.  who  is  aD'tstnmed  contributor  to  the  ,^n<ar/ ^u- 
ceJltiny,  propose  lo  jirJn  fellowship  as  n-olher  literary  men,  slap  me  on  ihe  back,  and  call  me 
old  boy  or  by  my  Cbristtan  name. — Thackerav  :   '2kt  Vir^ntans,  vol.  J.,  chap.  Ixiu. 

Master  Slender's  use  of  the  term  is  in  the  true  Di^berry  vein : 

If  there  be  no  great  love  in  the  beginning,  yet  heaven  may  decrease  it  upon  better  le- 

familiarity  will  grow  more  contempt,— Shakbspbabb  :   Tht  Mtrrr  iVivii  <>/Wiit£tr,  Act 

i.,Sc,  1. 

Addison  says, — 


Per  contra,  no  greater  compliment  could  be  paid  to  a  woman  than  Antony 
pays  to  Cleopatra ; 

Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Het  infinite  v:Lriely. 

SiiAKBSfKAfta ;  Antony  and  Ctiopatra,  A«  ii,,  Sc  a. 

Fancy.  Where  is  fancy  bred  ?  In  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice,"  Act  iii., 
Sc  2,  the  following  is  sung  behind  the  scenes : 

Tell  me  where  is  Fancy  bred. 
Or  in  the  bean,  or  in  the  head! 
How  begot,  how  nourishedt 

Reply,  reply. 
It  II  engendwed  111  the  eyes. 
With  gaiini  fed.  and  fancy  diei 
Id  the  cradle  where  ii  lies. 

There  is  a  curious  parallelism  between  this  song  and  a  passage  in  LylyS 
"  Euphues  ;"  "  For  as  by  basill  the  scorpion  is  engendered,  and  by  means  of 
the  same  herb  is  destroyed  ;  so  love  which  by  time  and  fancie  is  bred  in  an 
idle  head,  is  by  time  and  fancie  banished  from  the  heart :  or,  as  the  salaman- 
der, which  being  a  long  space  nourished  in  the  fire,  at  the  last  quencbelh  it, 
so  affection  having  taken  ha!d  of  the  fancie,  and  living,  as  it  were,  in  the 
minde  of  the  lover,  in  tract  of  tyme  allereth  and  changeih  the  heaie,  and 
turnelh  it  to  chilnesse." 

Faae  or  Phase,  used  as  a  verb, — e.^.,  "  It  never  faaed  him," — an  Ameri- 
canism, is  probably  a  survival  of  the  old  English  verb  ^heeze,  pheesc,  et 
phase,  which  Shakespeare  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Cbnatopbcr  Sly  in  the 
nrst  line  of  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"— 

I'll  pheetc  you,  in  Uth, — 
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and  which  he  uses  also  in  "  Troilus  and  Cressida :" 

An  he  be  proud  wllb  mc,  I'll  pheetc  hii  pride. 

Halliwell  says  it  is  a  Westmoreland  expression,  meaning  to  beat,  to  chastise, 
to  humble.  Schmidtexplainsit  as  "probably  a  verb  signifying  any  kind  of  leas- 
ing and  annoying."  Giffurd  says  it  is  still  used  in  the  same  sense  in  the  west 
of  England.  And  J.  Crosby  informs  us  that  in  "the  north  of  England  they 
have  a  word  pronounced  phaze,  meaning  to  make  an  impression  upon,  to  stir 
up,  to  arouse;  as  in  'I  called  the  man  a  scoundrel,  but  it  never  phazed 
him.'"  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  exactly  the  American  expression,  which  is 
used  only  in  the  negative  form. 

A  teicber  in  Vanderbilt  University,  speaking  recently  of  a  teacher  in  Kentucky,  laid, 
'■Nothing  faies  him."— 7VaHi.  Amtt.  Pkilohi.  A,sec.,  >vii.  39. 

Well,  -has  given  me  my  quietus  est;  I  felt  him 
In  my  guts ;  I'm  sure  -lias  (eez'd  me. 

VILLIHR5:   Tht  Chancis(\Sl,i\ 

Past  and  loose,  the  name,  in  Shakespeare's  time,  of  the  cheating  game  or 
trick,  now  known  as  "  pricking  the  garter"  or  prick  at  the  loop,  practised  upon 
the  innocents  at  fairs  and  races  by  gypsies  and  sharpiers.  A  narrow  bell  or 
strap  is  doubted  and  rolled  up,  and,  with  the  double  or  loop  in  the  centre,  is 
laid  on  its  edge  on  a  board.  The  dupe  is  induced  to  bet  that  he  can  put  a 
skewer  into  the  loop  while  the  strap  is  being  unrolled,  but  by  a  little  dexterity 
the  sharper  can  draw  it  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  this  impossible.  Hence 
"to  play  fast  and  loose"  has  come  to  mean,  to  be  unreliable,  and  is  applied  to 
a  person  who  says  one  thing  and  does  another ; 

Betrayed  I  am : 
O  this  false  aoul  of  Egypt !  this  grave  charm,— 

Like  a  right  gypsy,  hath,  at  fast  and  loose, 


n  which  Shakespeare 


Mtrchanlo/Vtnict,  Act  ii..  Sc.  s. 

Pat  All  the  fat's  in  the  fire.  Fat  is  a  cant  word  for  money,  luck,  or 
other  good  thing.  Thus,  in  theatrical  slang  it  designates  a  part  with  telling 
lines  and  situations,  one  in  which  the  actor  can  show  off  to  good  advantage  ; 
among  printers  it  is  applied  to  blank  spaces  in  composition,  or,  more  techni- 
cally, leaded  matter  which  is  paid  for  at  the  same  rate  as  solid ;  and  with  the 
general  public  a  fat  thing  means  something  very  profitable.  Hence  a  num- 
ber of  derivative  phrases,  as  to  cut  it  fat,  =  to  show  ofT,  to  exhibit  one's  self  in 
gorgeous  costume,  to  cut  up  fat,  =  to  leave  a  large  estate,  etc.  Ptr  contra^  "  All 
the  fat'i  in  the  fite"  means  it's  all  over,  it's  all  up,  down  on  one's  luck,  etc 
The  proverb  is  an  old  one,  and  may  be  found  in  Heywood. 

I  don't  warn  to  rob  Miss  Claremont  of  her  fat,  but  her  part  must  be  cut  Amtn.—  Tht 
Kfftm,  April  .5,  iSBB. 

Printed  in  large  type,  with  plenty  of  what  ilie  nnplensant  printers  call  tat,  meanlne  iheie- 
hy  blank  .pace.,  upon  thick  paper.- HotMBS :  GuardiaH  Anfl,  ch.  «iv. 

Gentlemen,  in  alaraiing  waistcoats  and  steel  watchguards,  promenading  about,  three  abreast, 
uncommon  fat  l-KcKkus  ;  SiJciti  i^"B°t™     *  "*        "   "^""""  ""  °  ""*"■  '^"""'a  " 

The  old  banker  died  in  course  of  time,  and,  to  use  ihe  affectionate  pbrase  common  op  lucb 
V  prodigloualy  well.— Th  AC  km  A  v :  Bmk  t/  Stu>bi,  Sk.  vii. 

3' 
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Fat  friend. — "  Atvanley,  who's  your  fat  friend  V  This  ia  the  well-known 
snub  aditiinistered  by  beau  Brummel  to  bis  whilom  bosom-friend  the  Prince 
Kegent  when  upon  meeting  him  face  to  face  in  company  after  their  rupture 
the  Prince  seemingly  failed  to  recognize  the  Beau,  The  version  here  given, 
probably  the  true  story  of  the  affair,  first  appeared  in  print  only  quite  recently, 
when  the  incident  was  recalled  by  (he  success  of  Mr.  Richard  Mansfield  in 
"  Beau  Brummel"  at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre,  New  York.  In  the  play 
the  scene  is  laid  in  Pall  Mall.  It  really  occurred  in  the  Argyle  Rooms, 
in  Regent  Street,  which  have  since  been  pulled  down.  "Soon  after  Beau 
Brummel  had  fallen  under  the  royal  displeasure,  he.  Lord  Alvanley,  the  wit, 
and  some  other  members  of  the  male  Jinefttur  of  London  society,  gave  a 
ball  at  these  rooms.  The  Prince  Regent  was  one  of  the  guests.  When  his 
royal  highness  arrived,  the  hosts  went  in  a  body  to  receive  him  at  the  door. 
He  shook  hands  with  alt  except  the  Beau,  of  whom  he  took  no  notice.  As 
he  was  walking  up  the  ball-room  on  Lord  Alvanley's  arm,  between  two  rows 
of  his  future  subjects,  Brummel  tapped  Alvanley  on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  in 
a  loud  voice,  "  Alvanley,  who's  your  fat  friend  V  This  is  the  authentic 
Story,  as  related  by  Beau  Brummel  himself,  when  he  was  living  in  poverty  in 
Caen,  to  the  man  who  told  it  to  the  writer." — Byron  P.  Sthvensoi^  is 
Illuitraltd  Amiriean,  1890. 

Fate  cannot  harm  me,  I  have  dined  to-day.  The  concluding  Imes  in 
Sydney  Smith's  famous  poetical  Recipe  for  Salad  (Memrir,  p.  374}  itt, — 

Strenely  full   ihe  epicure  would  say. 
Fate  cannoE  harm  me,  I  have  dined  lo-day. 
The  last  line  is  probably  a  reminiscence  of  Horace  : 

Ijetusqoe  deg«,  cui  )icet  in  diem 

Nube  poLiim  Paler  occupato, 

Quodcunque  leUv  est  cRiciet. 

Carmina,  iii.  19. 

e  directly  indebted  to  Dryden's  imita- 

Happy  the  man.  and  happy  he  alone. 
He  who  can  call  to-day  his  own  I 

To-mo^w  i7^y  -^^^ft^^iive  lived  ttMlty,— 

or  to  Cowley's, — 

Ot  in  clouds  hide  them  ;  I  have  lived  M^day. 

Father  of  his  country  (L.  '■  Pater  Patrije"  or  "  Parens  Patriz"),  the  title 
originally  devised  for  Marms  by  the  Senate  and  Forum  of  Rame,  in  honor  of 
his  victories,  B.C.  102-1,  over  the  northern  barbarians,  but  refused  bj  him. 
Subsequently  Cicero  accepted  il  when  tendered  him  as  a  recognition  of  his 
services  in  unmasking  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.  It  was  borne  with  less 
reason  by  several  of  the  Caesars,  and  was  one  of  the  titles  of  Andronicus 
Palseologus,  of  Cosmo  dei  Medici,  of  Frederick  1.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  and 
of  numerous  others.  In  American  history  it  has  been  applied  with  special 
pertinence  to  George  Washington.  The  similar  title,  Father  of  his  Peopfei 
was  worn  by  the  kindly  and  generous  Louis  XIL  of  France,  and  by  the  ami- 
able Christian  III.  of  Denmark. 

Am  <ill«  da  boniMi  nataofn 
D«  h  Mmmei  leur  ptra. 
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("  To  alt  tbc  ladlu  of  ibi  land 

A  courtmu  king  and  hind  vas  he  ; 
The  reaion  why,  you'll  undcntand, 
Thay  nadud  him  F>ler  Falri»." 

ThaCkihav.) 

Reynolds,  in  his  enlogfum,  1783,  embalmiTig  the  memoir  of  G.  M.  MoMr, 
the  Academiciam,  writes,  "  He  may  truly  be  aaid  in  tvfry  smie  to  have  been  the 
fathrr  of  the  present  race  of  artists."  This  reminds  one  of  Charles  II.,  who, 
when  they  told  him  that  he  was  called  "  the  father  of  hia  people,"  laughed,  and 
said  that  "  he  was  indeed  of  a  good  many  of  them." 

Favorite  leg.  This  humorous  colloquialism,  with  its  parallels,  "  favorite 
corn,"  etc,  is  traceable  to  Beau  Brummel.  Being  seen  limping  on  Bond 
Street,  he  explained  that  he  had  injured  his  leg,  and,  added  he,  "  the  worst  of 
it  is,  it  was  my  favorite  leg." 

Featlier  la  bis  cap.  The  origin  of  this  phrase,  as  designating  a  distinc- 
tion or  achievement,  was  probably  the  custom  in  vogue  among  the  followers 
of  woodcraft  everywhere  to  wear  a  trophy  of  their  prowess,  generally  a  feather 
(in  the  Tyrol  it  is  the  beard  of  the  chamois),  in  their  caps.  In  Scotland  it  is 
still  customary  for  the  sportsman  who  kills  the  first  woodcock  to  pluck  out  a 
feather  and  wear  it  in  bis  cap. 

It  huh  been  an  aniicnt  custom  among  ihcoi  thai  none  ihoulde  wear  a  feiher  but  he  who 
had  killed  a  Turk,  to  whom  onlie  yt  was  lawful  to  shew  the  number  of  felhen  in  his  c»pp«." 
— RjCBABD  Habsabd:  Diicripiian  b/  Hungary,  Anna  i^f),  Lansdowne  MS.,  775,  fol- 
i«9,  m  the  British  Museum. 

When  the  title  of  king  was  offered  to  Oliver  Cromwell  in  1658,  and  he 
refused  tlie  offer,  saying.  "  Royalty  is  but  a  feather  in  a  man's  cap:  let  children 
enjoy  their  rattle,"  he  may  have  referred  to  another  and  less  distinguishing 
practice : 

Malmall  Idiots  and  Fnoles  haue  and  still  do  accustoms  themselves  10  weare  in  their  cappes 
codii'  feathen,  or  a  hat  with  a  necke  and  head  of  a  cocke  on  the  top,  and  a  bell  theieon. — 

Featber,  To  sliavr  the  white,  to  lose  heart,  to  exhibit  one's  self  as  a 
coward.  The  pure-breed  game-cock  has  onl^  red  and  black  feathers.  A  cross- 
breed bird  is  known  by  a  wliile  feather  in  his  tail.  The  slightest  impurity  of 
strain  is  said  to  destroy  the  bird's  pluck  :  hence  cocks  who  showed  a  white 
feather  were  tiever  trained  for  the  pit.  The  common  adage,  "Any  cock  will 
fight  on  its  own  dunghill,"  is  frequently  qualified  by  the  addition  that  it  must 
be  one  without  a  white  feather  to  tight  in  the  pit. 

Feathers.  Three  feathere,  enclosed  in  a  coronet,  with  the  motto  Ick 
dien  ("  I  terve"),  form  the  crest  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Crest  and  motto 
are  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  blind  king  of  Bohemia  whom  the  Black 
Prince  overcame  at  Cressy,  and  Co  have  been  first  assumed  l^  the  Black 
Prince.  But  the  story  has  no  historical  basis.  The  triple  plume,  as  well  as 
leathers  of  various  numbers,  seems,  indeed  to  have  come  into  particular  use 
in  the  thne  of  Edward  III.,  from  1327  to  1377.  But  it  was  not  unknown 
before  that  time.  Guillim  states  that  "  the  ostrich's  feathers  in  plume  were 
•ometimea  also  the  device  of  King  Stephen,  who  gave  them  with  this  word, 
'Vi  nuUo  invertitur  ordo,' — 'No  force  alters  their  fashion,' — alluding  to  the  fold 
and  fall  of  the  feather,  which,  however  the  wind  may  shake  it,  it  cannot  dis- 
order it ;  aa  likewise  is  the  condition  of  kings  and  kingdoms  well  established." 
He  does  not  mention  the  number  of  feathers,  so  it  is  possible  that  the  triple 
plume  is  more  distinctly  connected  with  Edward  III.  But  even  at  that  time 
It  waa  not  the  dlitinctive  cogniunce  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  being  borne  by 
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otliera  of  the  royal  family.     Not  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  was  the  triple 
plume  within  a  coronet  restricted  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  sovereign. 

But  the  three  feathers  seem  to  be  an  ancient  and  wide-spread  symbol.  In 
the  Santa  Casa  at  Loretto  a  marble  sculpture  of  three  feathers  arrangad  in 
nearly  the  same  position  as  those  borne  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  described 
as  the  tmbllme  magiiifiqur  of  Lorenio  dei  Medici,  father  of  Leo  X.  Sir 
Thomas  Roe,  who  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  India  by  James  I.,  describes  the 
plume  of  heron's  feathers  worn  by  the  Mogul  emperors  of  Hindostan  when 
they  took  the  field.  Tavetnier,  tne  French  traveller,  says  a  plume  of  three 
heron's  feathers  was  worn  by  the  Ottoman  Porte,  explaining  that  it  had  a 
military  meaning  and  was  a  symbol  of  command.  On  taking  the  field  the 
Ottoman  Porte  gave  one  of  the  feathers  to  the  grand  viiier,  who  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  whole  army  as  their  commander-in-chief.  Nadir  Shah, 
who  in  the  eighteenth  century  conquered  Asia  from  Bagdad  to  Delhi,  wore 
three  black  heron's  feathers  in  his  diadem.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the 
three  feathers  belonging  to  the  Persian,  the  Mogul,  or  the  Tnrk  may  hate 
been  borrowed  from  the  Brahminical  worship  and  represent  the  three  deities 
of  tire,  air,  and  water.  According  to  Brahminical  teaching,  all  the  gods  of 
the  universe  were  resolved  into  these  three  conceptions,  which  in  their  turn 
are  symbolized  in  the  mystic  letters  A.  U.M.,  representing  the  three  in  one, 
as  the  idea  of  one  supreme  spirit  which  is  sometimes  personified  as  Brahma, 
sometimes  as  Vishnu,  sometimes  as  Siva.  Some  authorities  derive  " hh 
dicn"  from  Sanscrit  words  meaning  not  "  I  serve,"  but  "  I  shine."  But  the 
weight  of  authority  seems  to  favor  the  derivation  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  "U 
thiait"  meaning  "I  serve." 

Feed  a  cold  aod  starve  a  fever,  the  epigrammatic  form  in  which  a  bit 
of  old-wife  medical  lore  has  expressed  itself. 

Another  friend  sssured  me  ic  was  policy  to  "  feed  a  cold  and  starve  a  fever."  I  bad  both. 
So  1  thought  it  best  to  feed  myself  up  for  the  cold,  and  then  keep  dark  and  lei  the  fever  starve 
awhile.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  I  seldom  do  things  hy  halves.  I  ate  preiiy  heartily.  1  con- 
watted  neat  me  in  respectful  silence  uolil  I  had  finished  feeding  my  cold,  when  he  i^wnl  if 
ihe  people  about  Virginia  were  much  afflicted  with  colds.  I  told  him  I  thouabt  they  were. 
He  then  went  out  and  took  in  his  sign.— Makk  Twain  :  Chsict  Workt. 

Feet.  How^'s  your  poor  feet?  a  popular  catch-word,  used  as  a  jocular 
salutation  without  any  definite  meaning.  It  was  very  popular  in  England  in 
the  early  sixties,  and  is  said  to  have  originated  at  a  performance  of  "The  Dead 
Heart,"  when  that  play  was  first  brought  out.  One  of  the  characters  says^ 
"My  heart  is  dead,  dead,  dead,"  whereat  a  voice  from  the  gallery  shouted, 
"  And  'ow's  your  poor  feet  ?"  which  nearly  brought  the  play  to  a  dose. 

Fellow^-feeling.  In  a  prologue  which  Garrick  wrote  and  spoke  on  behalf 
of  the  Drury  Lane  Theatrical  Fund,  before  the  play  "The  Wonder"  was 
acted,  appeared  the  following  lines  : 

Their  cause  I  plead.— plead  it  in  heart  and  mind; 
A  fellow-feeling  makes  one  wondroui  kind. 

His  performance  in  "The  Wonder"  marked  Garrick's  last  appearance  on 
the  stage,  Monday,  June  10.  1776.  Garrick  may  have  had  in  mind  the 
passage  in  Burton's  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  "  I  would  help  others,  out  of 
a  fellow-feeling ;"  but  this  in  its  turn  is  a  reminiscence  of  Virgil : 

Non  ignara  mali,  miseris  succurrere  disco. — jKiuiil,  Book  i.,  I,  630. 
("  Being  not  unacquainted  with  woe,  1  leun  to  hdp  the  unfortunan.") 

Felt.    In  his  "  Urania,"  Holmes  has  a  clever  pun  upon  this  word : 

Mount  the  new  castor;  ice  itself  will  mell; 
Booti,  gloves,  may  fail ;  tb*  hat  li  alwayl/r/A 
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and  they  in  their  turn  had  been  anticipated  by  ThomaB  Heywood  in  a 
song: 

But  of  atl  Wis  ihai  may  be  full, 

Give  m=  yaur  Englisli  beaver. 

FsDOe,  On  the,  in  American  political  slang,  undecided,  neutral ;  generally 
used  in  a  sarcastic  sense  and  applied  to  thuse  men  of  impartial  mnids  who 
wait  to  see,  as  another  pretty  phrase  has  il,  "  how  the  cat  will  jump."  Arch- 
deacon Trench,  in  his  "  English  Past  and  Present,"  points  out  how  singular 
it  is  not  only  that  the  same  idea  is  embodied  in  the  \j3.\\n  pravaricato, — viz., 
"straddling  with  distorted  legs," — but  also  that  the  classical  phrase  carries 
with  it  the  same  ligurative  meaning, 

A  kind  o'  haogin'  'round  an'  setlin"  on  the  fence, 

LoWBLL  :  Biglrui  Papirt,  li. 

Ferguaon.    It's  all  very  w^ell,  Mr.  Ferguson,  but  you  oan't  lodge 

here.  This  was  once  a  favorite  phrase  in  England,  and  is  still  remembered. 
Thus,  G.  A.  Sala,  writing  from  Wellington.  New  Zealand,  in  1886,  to  the 
Landm  Telegraph,  and  describing  "  the  chockablock  plethora  at  the  hotels" 
and  his  disdainful  repulse  by  Boniface  after  Boniface,  recalls  "  that  famous  but 
inscrutable  utterance  of  the  very  first  year  of  the  Victorian  Epoch,"  and  asks, 
"  Who  was  Ferguson,  and  where  did  he  seek  to  lodge,  and  on  what  ground 
was  he  denied  shelter  ?  I  shall  not  descend  contented  to  the  tomb  until  I 
have  solved  the  mystery  of  Ferguson."  A  contributor  to  Notes  and  Queries 
came  at  once  to  Mr.  Sala's  aid  with  the  following  story;  "About  the  time  to 
which  Mr.  Sala  alludes,  the  celebrated  Marquisof  Waterford  was  in  full  swing, 
and  had  a  friend,  a  Captain  Ferguson.  At  the  end  of  one  of  their  sprees  they 
had  become  separated,  and  the  marquis  found  his  way  home  to  the  house  of 
his  uncle,  the  Bishop  or  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  a  large  mansion  at  the  south 
corner  of  Charles  Street,  St.  James's  Square.  The  marquis  had  gone  to  bed, 
when  a  thundering  knock  came  to  the  door.  The  marquis,  suspecting  who 
was  the  applicant,  threw  up  the  window  and  said,  'It's  all  very  fine.  Mr. 
Ferguson,  but  you  don't  lodge  here.'  For  many  years  the  saying  became 
popular,  and  the  particulars  look  a  deep  hold  on  my  memory,  which  still  re- 
tains them." — Nates  and  Queries,  seventh  series,  j.  46. 

Futiiia  lente  ("Make  haste  slowly"l,  from  the  Greek  proverb  tirtvit 
0pa6cuc,  a  phrase  made  famous  by  the  Emperor  Augustus,  who  was  fond  of 
quoting  it,  as  well  as  the  analogous  "Sat  celeriter  fit  quidquid  fiat  satis  bene" 
("That  i»  done  fast  enough  which  is  done  well  enough").  So  Sir  Amyas  Paulet, 
when  he  saw  that  too  much  haste  was  made  in  any  matter,  was  wont  to  say, 
"Stay  awhile,  that  we  may  make  an  end  the  sooner"  (Bacon  :  Apothegms)  ; 
and  so  Shakespeare,  in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet :"  "  Wisely  and  slow  ;  they  stum- 
ble that  run  fast."  A  similar  moral  Is  conveyed  by  j^sop's  fable  of  the 
Hare  and  the  Tortoise,  and  by  all  thai  cycle  of  proverbial  expressions 
whereof  the  most  familiar  are  the  English  "The  more  haste  the  less  speed," 
"  The  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,"  "  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,"  etc. 
The  same  bit  of  proverbial  wisdom  has  found  a  voice  in  the  oft-quoted  Ger- 
man "  Eile  mil  Weile,"  and,  with  Spartan  brevity  and  considerable  fidelity  to 
tv..  iriglnal  "  Festina  lente,"  in  the  colloquial  Americanism  "  Go  alow." 


ilr  John  Uwrence  wai  not  ao  annioui  for  an  immediate  and  wholeiale  development  of 
niflway  •yitcm.  .         Fetilna  lente,  lijle  mil  Weilc,  wai  the  manim  by  whicb  he  wu  dia- 
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posed  CO  act.  But  In  iplie  of  thii  maxim,  or  rather  pEtlwpi  owfnatoh.s  vui  nrhlevia 

nmdc  even  in  the  coniimction  ol  railwiyi  (luring  bii  admmiKralion.— H.  Boswoaru  Sana : 
Li/t,^  Lerd  Ijtfvrtna,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  xii. 

Few  die,  and  none  resign,  a  pithy  summary  of  a  phrase  which  origi- 
nated with  Thomas  Jefferson.  When  be  became  President  in  1801,  he  an- 
nounced that  all  civil  ofEces  held  at  pleasure  and  filled  by  Adams  after  the 
result  of  the  election  was  suielv  known  were  to  be  considered  vacant  Acting 
on  this  principle,  Elizur  Goodrich  was  removed  from  the  collectorship  of  New 
Hawen  to  make  room  for  Samuel  Bishop,  Goodrich  had  managed  the  afiairt 
of  the  office  with  honesty,  ability,  and  desjiatch.  Bishop's  advanced  age, 
feebleness,  and  lack  of  business  training  made  him  an  unfortunate  choice. 
The  merchants  were  highly  offended,  tighty  of  them,  headed  by  Elias  Ship- 
man,  signed  a  remonstrance.  In  his  reply  Jefferson  said,  "  The  will  of  the 
nation  calls  tor  an  administration  in  harmony  with  the  opinions  of  those 
elected.     For  the   fulfilment  of  that  will,  displacements  are   necessary,  and 

■  '    whom   can   displacements  more  tiltingly  begin  than  with  plac 


pointed  in  the  last  moments  01  a  dying  government,  not  for  its  own  aid,  but 
for  its  successor's  discomfiture?  If  a  due  participation  of  office  is  aright, 
how  are  vacancies  to  be  obtained  ?  Those  by  death  are  few,  by  resignatioti 
none."    See,  also,  RIGHT  Man  in  the  RiGin'  Pi^cb. 

Fiasco.  This  is  the  Italian  word  for  bottle  or  flask.  It  is  said  that  the 
Venetian  glass-blowers,  in  making  their  beautiful  glass-ware,  when  Ihey  dis- 
covered a  flaw  in  the  bulb  would  convert  it  into  an  ordinary  flask,  or  fiat(Q, 
whence  fiasco  came  to  be  synonymous  with  a  failure.  "  In  Italy,  when  a 
singer  fails,  even  to  the  extent  of  a  single  false  note,  the  audience  shout  'oli, 
ol^  fiasco,'  perhaps  an  allusion  to  the  bursting  of  a  twltle,"  or  perhaps  to  the 
custom  of  the  Venetian  glass-blowers. 

An  Ilalbn  coDtemporar]',  in  reviewing  Ihe  psil  masical  season,  adopted  nccMlr  a  STStem 

notice  of  each  new  opeta  was  the  picture  of  a  wme-flask,  which  vaiied  in  siie  wilh  Ehe  desRC 
of  failure  achieved  by  the  particular  work.  Kvery  one  who  Trmembcr^  that  the  worifikiet 
— populariied  as  a  s^nonyme  wilh  failure— is  really  ihe  Italian  for  a  Daik,  will  pemci»ie  Ac 
cDnveni«ni  poBsibiliiies  opened  up  by  ihis  method.    At  present  tlie  critic  is  ofica  ooiidenael 


atiained.^>5o(iifrfiy  Rtvittu. 

Fiat  flzperimentum  in  corpore  vili  (L.,  "Let  the  experiment  be  per- 
formed on  a  worthless  subject").  The  origin  of  this  phrase  is  sometimes  asso- 
ciated with  Mark  Anthony  Muretus  on  the  strength  of  an  anecdote  told  in 
the  "  Menagiana"  and  elsewhere.  Being  attacked  by  sickness  on  a  journey,  the 
two  physicians  who  attended  him,  believing  him  an  obscure  person,  agreed  to 
use  a  novel  remedy,  with  the  remark,  "  Faciamus  penculum  in  anima  vile" 
("  Let  us  try  this  dangerous  thing  on  a  worthless  soul").  Muretus  greatly  dis- 
concerted them  by  tranquilly  replying  to  their  Lalinity,  "  Vllem  animun 
appellas,  pro  qu&  Christus  non  dedignatus  est  mori  ?"  ("  IJo  you  call  that  a 
worthless  soul,  for  which  Christ  did  not  disdain  to  die  f'J  The  accuracy  of  the 
anecdote  has,  however,  been  called  in  question.  A  common  American  pbraaa 
is,  "Try  it  on  the  dog." 

"  Eiperitnentucn  in  corpore  vili"  is  a  good  ml 
t'ial  of  experiments  op  wh»i  is  certainly  the  mosi 
Empire.— BuBKH ;  Stltct  Worki,  vol.  i,  p.  ai*. 

Fiat  jastltiB,  mat  cesium  (L.,  "  Let  justice  be  done,  thoufh  the  heavens 
fall").  This  phrase  became  famous  through  its  quotation  by  Lord  Mansfield 
in  his  decision  in  the  case  of  John  Wilkes  in  1768.     Wilkes  had  been  aen- 
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lenced  lo  outlawry  for  the  publication  of  "  Tbe  North  Briton,"  No,  45,  with- 
out having  been  present  in  court.     He  asserted  the  constitutional  right  of  ao 

Engliahman  to  a  public  trial  in  the  presence  of  the  accused.  In  his  opinion, 
reversing  the  sentence.  Judge  Mansfield  says,  "  The  constitution  dues  not 
allow  reasons  of  state  lo  influence  our  judgment.  God  forbid  it  should  I 
We  must  not  regard  political  consequences,  however  formidable  they  might 
be  ;  if  rebellion  was  the  certain  consequence,  we  are  bound  to  say,  '  Justitia 
fiat,  ruat  coelum.' "  The  words  are  printed  in  quotation  in  the  report  of  the 
case;  but  it  is  uncertain  whence  his  lordship  quoted.  The  identical  words 
may  be  found  in  the  controversial  literature  of  the  times  of  the  struggles  be- 
tween King  Charles  I.  and  Parliament;  in  Prynne's  "  Fresh  Discovery  of 
Prodigious  New  Wandering  Blazing  Stars,"  second  edition,  1646,  and  Ward's 
"Simple  Cobler  of  Agawam  in  America,"  1647.  The  motto  of  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  L,  which  contemporaries  attributed  to  his  authorship,  comes  very 
near  in  form  to  Judge  Mansfield's  quotation  ;  "  Fiat  justitia,  pereat  mundus. 
U  is  not  likely,  for  obvious  reasons,  that  this  could  be  a  Latinized  version  of 
a  maxim  of  Luther,  "Justice  must  have  her  way,  even  should  the  world  go 
down  to  ruin,"  of  which  it  is,  however,  an  accurate  translation. 

The  "quotation"  of  Lord  Mansfield  may  have  been  an  independent  epi- 
grammatic Tendering  of  Cicero's  "  Fundamenia  justitia:  sunt,  ut  ne  cui 
noceatur,  deinde  ut  communi  utilitati  serveatur"  ("The  foundations  of  justice 
are  that  no  one  shall  suffer  wrong  ;  then,  thai  Che  public  good  be  furthered"), 
which  is  at  least  just  as  likely  as  that  he  unearthed  it  out  of  musty  and 
forgotten  records. 

It  is  related  of  Joseph  Jekyll,  the  witty  barrister,  that  he  declined  an  invi- 
tation to  dinner  at  Lansdowne  House,  because  of  an  engagement  with  the 
judges.  During  the  dinner,  part  of  the  ceiling  in  the  dining-room  came  down, 
and  Jekyll,  commenting  on  the  incident,  raised  a  laugh  by  saying,  "I  was 
asked  to  ruat  calum,  hut  dined  instead  viiVaJiaC  juiliiia." 

Fiddle,  To  play  first,  to  take  a  leading  part,  as  the  more  usual  "to 
play  second  fiddle"  is  to  take  a  subordinate  part.     The  derii 


a  pretty  Tair  place  in  my  trade,  and  be  allowed  to  appear  before  ihe  public  as  a 
fiddle*.— ThackikAv  :  Lttltr  tc  fV.  E.  AylouH,  January  a,  1847. 


She  had  inlierited  from  Hl __^ ._  _„...._, . 

ever,  the  lecond  fiddle.— Jambs  Pavn  :  A  Grape/rom  a  Them,  ch.  xi. 

To  hang  up  one's  fiddle  is  a  common  expression,  meaning  to  resign,  to  desist, 
to  retire  from  public  to  private  life. 

Flddlo-dfl-dee !  This  exclamation  has  no  connection  with  hask,  the  gypsy 
or  Romany  word  for  "  fiddle,"  from  which  it  has  been  fancifully  derived  by 
George  Borrow,  from  the  similarity  of  meaning  of  the  two  expletives  "  bosh  !" 
and  '■  fiddle-de-dee  !"  Its  probable  origin  is  the  Italian  expletive  "  Fediddio" 
{fede  di  Du),  =.  "  God's  Oith  !"  or  "  'S  faith  I" 

Field  of  the  Forty  FooUtape,  a  piece  of  land  at  the  back  of  the  British 
Museum,  called  also  Southampton  Fields,  and  once  known  by  this  name. 
The  tradition  is  that  two  brothers,  in  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  rebellion,  took 
different  (ides,  and  here  engaged  each  other  in  deadly  fight.  Both  were 
killed,  and  forty  impressions  of  their  feet  remained  on  the  field  for  many 
years,  where  no  grass  would  grow.  The  Misses  Porter  wrote  a  novel  on  the 
•ubject,  and  the  Mesira.  Mayhew  a  melodrama. 

n<  for  you  1  an  English  coltoc|uial  expression  of  contempt  Dr.  Johnson 
says,  "  To/f,  in  Spanish  himtdar,  is  to  insult  by  putting  the  thumb  between  the 
fort  and  niddle  fingers.    From  this  Spanish  custom  we  yet  say,  in  contempt, 
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'  A  fig  for  you.' "  To  this  Douce  has  added  the  foilowing :  "  Dr.  Johnson  hu 
properly  explained  this  phrase  ;  but  it  should  be  added  that  it  is  of  Italian 
origin.  When  the  Milanese  revolted  against  the  Emperor  Frederick  Batba- 
rossa,  they  placed  the  Empress,  his  wife,  upon  a  mule,  with  her  head  towards 
the  tail,  and  ignominioiisly  expelled  her  from  their  city,  Frederick  afterwardi 
besieged  and  took  the  place,  and  compelled  every  one  of  his  prisoners,  on  pain 
of  death,  to  take  with  his  teeth  a  fig  from  the  posterior  of  a  mule,  the  party 
at  the  same  time  being  obliged  to  repeal  to  the  executioner  the  words  Eeco 
la  fica.  From  this  circumstance /ir /a  ^a  became  a  term  of  derision,  and 
was  adopted  by  other  nations.  The  French  %a.y,/airt  la  figue''  [llluitratumt 
of  Shaiesfearr.)  But  in  a  subsequent  edition  Douce  withdrew  the  explana- 
tion, saying  that  it  rested  on  the  very  weak  authority  of  Albert  Crantz,  a 
credulous  and  comparatively  modern  historian.  Richard  Payne  Knight,  in 
bin  "  .Symbolical  Language  of  Ancient  Art  and  Mythology,"  is  inclined  to  give 
the  phrase  a  Priapic  origin  :  "  The  fig  was  a  still  more  common  symbol,  the 
statues  of  Friapus  being  made  of  the  tree,  and  the  fruit  being  carried  with  the 
phallus  in  the  ancient  processions  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  and  still  contintiing 
among  the  common  people  of  Italy  to  be  an  emblem  of  what  it  anciently 
mean! :  whence  we  oflen  see  portraits  of  persons  of  that  country  painted  with 
it  in  one  hand,  to  signify  their  orthodox  devotion  to  the  fair  sex.  Hence, 
also,  arose  Che  Italian  ex|)ression /ar  la  fica,  which  was  done  by  putting  the 
thumb  between   the  middle  and  fore  tingers,  as  it  appears  in  many  Priaptc 


Take  il,  God,— a  tig  for  ihee  1 
The  lines  in  the  original  are, — 

Al  fine  dclle  sue  parale  i]  ladio 
U  mani  ak«  con  ambiduo  le  fiche, 
GridaDdo  :  Ingli  Dio,  ch'  a  te  le  squa<tra. 

Literally,  "  At  the  conclusion  of  his  words  the  thief  raised  up  his  hands  with 
\U.,  in  the  form  of]  both  the  figs,  shouting,  'Take  them,  God,  for  at  thee  [ 
aim  them.'"  The  Pislojans,  the  thiet's  townsmen,  built  a  tower  on  the  rock 
of  Carniignano,  and  at  the  top  of  it  were  two  arms  of  marble,  with  hands 
that  made  the  figs  at  Florence. 

Shakespeare,  in  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  makes  Pistol  say, — 
"  Convey"  (he  wise  il  tall.    ■'  Steal  t"  foh !  a  fico  for  the  phrase.— Acl  i„  Sc.  3. 

FigB.  In  the  name  of  the  Prophet— figs!  A  familiar  bit  of  humor, 
burlesquing  some  anticlimax,  or  bathetic  expression,  borrowed  from  the  fig- 
and  other  merchants  of  Oriental  countries,  who  are  wont  solemnly  to  ay 
their  wares  in  this  fashion. 

In  Morocco  Ihe  co^lctmonger  recommendi  his  wares  by  pledging  the  credit  of  1  laiot : 
"  In  the  name  of  Muiai  Idrisl !  Roast  chesmutsl"  '■  In  the  name  oT  our  Lord  Mohammed 
AlHadii  Popcorn!  Popcorn'"  '■  in  the  name  of  Sidna  Ali-bu-Kh»lrhi  Melon.  I  Nice, 
sweet  melons!  '  "God  is  gradousl  Beam!  Fried  Beans  1"  "There  be  no  loiiht  n«r 
majeiiv  »ve  in  Allah  !  Water  I  Cool  Water  !"  J'hese  and  the  like  are  heard  at  every  turn. 
Even  the  auclionecr  who  is  calling  Dul  the  price  of  a  slave  girl,  or  Ihe  bids  for  a  Rabat  carpet, 
«  careful  to  interlard  his  professional  talk  freely  with  allusions  10  hit  Maker  and  the  plediooc 
roll  of  Moorish  taiaw.—Ckamitri' ijournal. 

Filibuster.  This  word,  one  of  the  significations  of  which  is  a  "  pirate,"  hai 
a  curious  etymological  history.  It  is  derived,  according  to  Max  Miiller,  from 
the  Spanish  voTAfilibote,  a  small  boat  of  peculiar  rig,  but  the  Spanish  word 
itself  Is  a  corruption  of  the  English  word  Jfyiaat. 

This  origin,  however,  is  now  discredited,  as  having  no  support  in  history  W 
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in  linguistic  form.  The  curious  fact  remains,  however,  that  while  the  word 
was  adopted  into  our  language  from  its  Spanish  prototype _fi/i6Mtera,  the  Span- 
iards themselves  derived  il  from  ihe  French /liiusiter,  while  the  French  again 
is  a  gallicisalion  of  the  Dutch  vrijbuiter,  the  English  fi)r  which  xsfrabooUr.  In 
"  De  Americaensche  Zee-Roovets"  (1678),  written  by  John  Oexmel in,  some- 
times called  Exquemelin  or  Esquemeling  (Cranslaled  into  English  in  16S4),  the 
West  Indian  adventurers  who  subsequently  developed  into  ihe  criminals  and 
pirates  generally  known  as  the  "  buccaneers"  were  divided  into  "  boucaniers," 
"  flibustiers,"  and  "  habitans,"  the  first  being  hunters,  the  second  rovers,  and 
the  tasi  farmers  with  fixed  habitations.  They  were  mainly  French,  with  an 
admixture  of  Dutch  and  English."  The  "  fiibustiers"  ate  said  to  have  derived 
their  name  "  from  the  English  word  flibuster,  which  means  rover."  This  mnst 
be  referred,  however,  to  Ihe  word  freebooter,  which  appears  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  Dutch  ■vrijbuiler. 

In  a  narrower  sense,  in  the  United  States,  filibuster  is  applied  to  the  bands 
of  men  who  at  various  times  have  organized  illegal  military  and  naval  ex- 
peditions with  the  purpose  of  invading  foreign  states  (mainly  the  Central- 
American  republics  and  the  island  of  Cuba),  with  a  view  to  revolutionizing 
their  government.  The  principal  expeditions  of  this  nature  were  those  or- 
ganized and  led  by  Narcisso  Lopez  from  New  Orleans  against  Cuba  in  1850-51, 
and  the  expeditions  of  William  Walker  against  the  State  of  Sonora,  in  Mexico, 
and  against  Nicaragua,  in  1855-58.  In  the  latter.  Walker  was  partially  suc- 
cessful, and  for  some  time  he  exercised  sovereign  power  there.  Both  leaders 
were  finally  captured  and  put  to  death. 

To  filibuster,  used  as  a  verb,  has  come  to  designate  in  the  United  States,  in 
parliamentary  language,  the  practice  on  the  part  of  a  minority  in  a  legislative  or 
deliberative  assembly  to  obstruct  and  delay  the  proceedings  by  technical  and 
dilatory  motions,  useless  speeches,  and  trivial  objections,  with  the  purpose  of 
tiring  out  their  opponents,  and  thus  preventing  legislation  or  the  passage  of  a 
resolulion  objectionable  to  them.  One  who  filibusters  in  this  sense  is  called 
afilibusterer. 

Filthy  Luote,  a  humorous  colloquialism  for  money.  Douglas  Jerrold 
playfully  nicknamed  Stirling  Coyne,  the  dramatist,  by  the  synonynie  "  Filthy 

Fin  de  8i6ole  (Fr.,  literally,  "end  of  the  century"),  a  fashionable  "gag," 
indicating  the  supposed  moral,  intellectual,  and  political  disintegration  attend- 
ant on  a  moribund  century,  which  originated  in  the  dilettante  circles  of  Paris 
in  189a  In  February  of  that  year  a  caustic  picture  of  Parisian  hfe,  entitled 
"  Paris  Fin  de  Siicle,"^by  M.  Blum,  was  brought  out  at  a  Paris  theatre.  Though 
the  play  was  a  feilure,  part  of  its  title,  borrowed  apparently  from  Bourget's 
" Mensonges,"  passed  into  current  slang.  It  flattered  the  semi-humorous 
notion  that  civilization  gels  worn  out  at  the  end  of  a  century,  and  that  a  new 
dawn  will  be  ushered  in  by  a  terminal  unit  of  measurement  in  our  calendars. 

Thu  appein  to  be  a  new  wiialion.  Tovards  the  end  o(  ihe  tenth  cenlury,  indeed,  Iheie 
WIS  a  wide-aprend  belief  in  liie  end  of  Ihe  world :  Gelds  were  left  uncilled,  houses  uurepiiired  : 
It  wai  uieleu  lo  work  for  pcwleriiy  when  the  Greil  Conaummslion  wm  at  hand.     But  1  do 

ITuc,  lel  the  faihioa  of  ana  the  in  a  tiling  Ihe  poor  eighteenth  cenlury  as  bankrupt,  and  taught 
ui  to  regard  the  French  Kevoiulion  as  ihe  grand  collapse  of  an  age  of  ihums  ;  but  I  see  no 
trace  arauigrandfatheni  considering  Ibeir  timei  exceptionally  b^d,  or  of  iheii' being  anxious  to 
feach  iSoi.    We  are  apl  lo  fiWRet  that  a  century  is  a  purely  arbitrary  division,  so  that  there 
can  be  no  moral  or  material  ditftrence  twiween  1900  and  1001.    Were  ii  otherwise,  fin  de  mlllo 
. .-  v_...  .__,...    .      .,  ......  ^^  ^^  placing  a  stone  at  every  tt 

'■  ihould  be  a  notable  divli 


dth  lUp,  gave  us  the  word  ■'  mileslone,"  a  "  mile  of  yeais"  should  be  a  notable  divlw 
Ine.  Our  grandchildren,  i>i  the  yi'ar  looo  approaches,  ouiht  lo  feel  tenfold  depieuit 
trrnn  appreheiubn  oT  the  end  of  ihe  world,  but  from  the  lasi.itude  of  ■  millennium  on 
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last  leg».    N»y,  more,  *rh»t  ihe  lail  decade  U  lo       .       .  , 

nium;  (0  far,  ihereloiE,  from  siehing  for  ijoi,  wc  oughi  lo  be  poiiiircly  dread 

oughi  to  b=  a.  greal  a  relief  as  was  looi.— ^f/annV  Manlkfy. 

Fine  by  degrees  and  beautifully  lesa,  usually  misquoted  "null  b; 
degrees,"  etc,  is  a  line  in  Prior's  "  Henry  and  Emma  :" 
Itiai  air  and  harmony  of  ihape  evpreii. 
Pine  by  degreei,  and  beaiuiruily  leu. 

Pope  has  imitated  it : 

Fin*  by  defect,  and  delicately  weak. 

Marai  Eitafi,  EpiHk  M.,  1.  «. 

Finis  Poloniae !  (L.,  "  The  end  of  Poland  !")  This  eitpression  is  persUt- 
ently  ascribed  to  Kosciusko  when  he  fell  wounded  under  the  balls  of  Suvarof') 
soldiers  at  Maciejowice.  October  lo,  1794.  Yet  Kosciusko  himself  emphati- 
cally and  scornfully  denounced  it  as  a  Russian  invention.  In  the  first  place,  as 
he  wrote  to  Count  de  Segur,  who  had  given  publicity  to  the  story  in  hii 
"  Decade  Historique"  (tSoo),  he  was  ail-but  mortally  wounded,  and  could  not 
speak.  If,  however,  he  had  retained  the  faculty  of  speech,  he  would  certainly 
not  have  had  the  presumption  to  exclaim,  "  Finis  Polunix,"  since  neither  hii 
death  nor  the  death  of  any  one  else  could  be  for  Poland  a  fatal  misfortune. 
Segur  complied  with  Kosciusko's  request  that  the  libel  should  be  withdrawn 
from  all  subsequent  editions  ;  but  (he  first  edition  remained  to  do  its  miscliiet 
The  falsehood  was  perpetuated  in  Michaud's  "  Biographic  Universelle,"  whence 
it  has  passed  into  numberless  works  all  over  the  world. — See,  for  the  full  text 
of  Kosciusko's  letter  to  Segur  and  other  particulars,  NoUt  and  Queriti,  fifth 
series,  viii.  383. 

Fire,  To,  or  To  fire  ont,  a  familiar  Americanism,  meaning  lo  eject  with 
violence,  to  expel,  to  hurl  out  with  a  force  and  speed  resembling  those  of  ■ 
bullet  fired  from  a  gun.  An  attempt  has  been  been  made  to  fasten  the  origin 
of  this  phrase  on  Shakespeare,  on  the  strength  of  the  last  two  lines  of 
Sonnet  CLXIV.  : 

Yet  this  shall  I  ne'er  know,  but  live  in  doubl. 

This  is  all  very  well  as  a  hit  of  philological  jocosity.  But,  seriously,  Shake- 
speare used  the  phrase  in  an  entirely  different  sense,  as  can  be  plainly  seen 
by  this  passage  from  "  King  Lear,"  Act  v.,  Sc.  3  : 

He  ihit  pans  us  shall  bring  a  brand  from  heaven, 

e  "  fire  drives  out  fire"  in  "  Coriolanus,"  Act  il,  Sc  7, 


sm."— TViai  ^fiimgt. 


bull 

Fire,  Baptism  of.  "  Louis  has  just  received  his  baptism  of  fire."  These 
are  the  words  in  which  Napoleon  \\\.  announced  in  a  dnpatch  to  the  Empress 
Eugenie  the  momentary  exposure  of  the  prince  imperial  to  the  fire  of  the 
enemy  at  the  affair  of  Saarbrijck  on  August  10,  1870.  This  application  of  the 
term  baptism  of  fire  to  the  young  soldier  who  has  happily  survived  hi*  first 
attack  of  "  Kannonenfieber"  (lii„  "cannon-fever'l,  as  the  Germans  happily 
put  it,  without  having  become  "  food  for  powder,"  was,  however,  previously' 
made  by  the  greal  Napoleon.  In  a  conversation  with  O'Meara  on  St  Helen*. 
AuguBt  2,  1817  (sec  O'Meara's  "Voice  from  St.  Helena"),  Napoleon  I.  Mid. 
"I  love  a  brave  soldier,  wh.i  has  undergone  hi*  baptiam  of  fire  ^kafOmt  * 
A«),  uo  matter  to  what  nation  he  belongs." 
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The  proper  aignificance  of  the  term,  of  course,  aa  is  well  knowtL  is  the 

?;race  of  bapliam  as  considered  apart  from  the  outward  form,  the  gift  of  the 
ioly  Spirit,  and  ia  sometimes  used  tu  designate  maMyrdom,  especially  that 
undergone  at  the  stake. 

John  Lknghornc  also  sbows  how  the  Christian  sacrament  may  b«  turned  to 
metApborical  use  ; 

Cold  on  Canidinn  hilk  or  Minden-s  pbin, 

B^l'iP'r  her  EX:"  hT^eJ^  dissolvtd  m  dew,  ' 
The  biif  drop*  mio^ljiig  wilh  the  milk  he  drew 
Gave  ihe  sad  pieaage  of  his  tulure  years,— 
The  child  of  misery,  bapliied  id  lears. 

TKt  Cauntrj  Juslkt,  Part  i. 

This  allusion  to  the  dead  soldier  and  his  widow  on  the  field  of  battle  was 
made  the  subject  of  a  print  by  Bunbury,  under  which  were  engraved  the 
pathetic  lines  of  Langhorne,  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  mentioned  that  the  only 
time  he  saw  Burns,  this  picture  was  in  the  room.  Burns  shed  tears  over 
it ;  and  Scott,  then  a  lad  of  fifteen,  was  the  only  person  present  who  could 
tell  him  where  the  lines  were  to  be  found. — Lockkart  :  Life  of  S^ott,  vol.  i., 

Ch.iv. 

Pint  an  BosliabmaD.  and  then  a  Wlilg.  This  phrase  appears  in  a 
speech  made  by  Lord  Macaulay  (January  39,  1840),  avowedly  as  a  parody  of 
"an  old  Venetian  proverb."  The  proverb  in  question  ran  as  follows  :  "  Prima 
Veneziani,  c  fwi  Cristiani"  ("  First  Venetians,  and  then  Christians").  It  was  in 
use  at  the  time  of  the  Interdict  Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  the  Irish  patriot, 
made  a  freer  paraphrase  when  he  said,  "  If  the  altar  comes  between  me  and 
my  country,  perish  the  altar!"  The  Venetian  motto  is  an  inversion  of  the 
saying  imputed  to  Socrates,  "I  am  not  an  Athenian  nor  a  Greek,  but  a 
citizen  of  the  world." 

Finelon  was  accustomed  to  say,  "  I  love  my  family  better  than  myself;  my 
country  better  than  my  family  ;  and  mankind  belter  than  my  country ;  for  I 
am  more  a  Frenchman  than  a  Fenelon  ;  and  more  a  man  than  a  Frenchman." 
Patrick  Henry  said.  "I  am  not  a  Virginian,  but  an  American"  {Sfeah  in 
the  Virpnia  Ccttvention,  1765)  ;  and  Webster,  in  a  speech  delivered  July  17, 
1850,  "  I  was  born  an  American ;  I  will  live  an  American ;  I  shall  die  an 
American  I" 

First  catoh  your  bare.  It  is  an  article  of  general  belief  that  "  Mrs. 
Glasse's  Cookery- Book,"  in  giving  directions  for  roasting  a  hare,  began  the 

recipe,  "  First  catch  your  hare."     Some  have  credited  "  "       " 

excellent  juke,  others  have  learnedly  sought  to  pro 
wrote  was  itaUh  (skin),  or  s<atch  (cut  up),  or  other  s 
the  printer  misinterpreted.  At  last  it  occurred  to  a  critic  of  unusual  intelli' 
gence  to  look  up  the  passage  in  the  book  itself.  And,  lo  1  it  turned  out  that 
what  the  author  wrote,  and  what  the  printer  printed,  was,  "Take  your  hare 
when  it  is  cas'd,  and  make  a  pudding,"  etc.  Case  is  an  old  English  word 
which,  in  this  connection,  means  to  take  off  the  skin.  So  Mrs.  Glasse's  repu- 
tation is  saved  from  any  suspicion  of  unseemly  levity  in  treating  a  great  sub- 
ject. But  though  the  phrase  was  not  hers,  it  did  exist ;  indeed,  it  was  a  cur- 
rent jest  many  hundreds  of  years  before  MrL  Glasse's  cook-book  was  heard 
oC  and  seems  to  have  been  used,  as  at  present,  to  curb  ingenuous  and  unso- 
phisticated ambition.  Thus,  Bracton,  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, writes  (Hook  iv.,  tit.  i.,  ch.  21,  64),  "Et  vui^riter  dicilur,  quod  primo 
opurtet  cervum  capere,  et  postea,  cum  captus  fueiit,  ilium  excoriare"  ("  And 
i(  is  vulgarly  said  that  you  must  hrst  catch  your  deer,  and  then,  when  it  is 
caught,  Otin  it."    It  may  be  interesting  to  add  that  the  "cookery-book"  in 
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question  was  first  published  under  the  title  "The  Art  of  Cookery  by  a  Lady" 
(1747).  The  name  of  "Mrs.  Glass,"  not  Giasae,  was  added  in  the  succeeding 
editions.     But  the  real  author  was  Dr.  Juhn  Hill  (1716-1775). 

FiiBt  gentleman  of  Uurope,  the  title  which  his  admirers,  during  his 
lifetime,  gave  to  George  IV  of  EnglaniJ,  as  a  tribute  to  his  position,  bis 
imposing  manners,  and  his  gorgeous  clothes. 

Hi  tht  first  geinUman  of  Europe !  There  is  no  stroneer  satire  on  the  ptomJ  Engliih 
society  of  that  day  than  that  they  admired  George.  No,  ihank  God,  we  can  tell  of  belter 
gentlemen  :  and  whilst  our  eyti  mm  away,  shodied.  from  this  monsiroua  ima^  of  pfide, 
vanity-  wealinesi,  they  may  see  in  that  KngLand,  over  which  the  [asl  (ieoi^  pretended  lo 
reign,  some  who  mtril  indeed  the  title  of  geiitlemen,  sume  who  make  our  hearu  beat  when  we 
hear  their  names,  and  whose  memory  we  fondly  salute  when  thai  of  yonder  impetial  manildn 
is  tumbled  into  obJivion— Thackkkav  :  Gexrse  tk,  F^Mrtk. 

First  in  a  village  rather  than  second  in  Rome.  Plutarch  is  authority 
for  the  following  story,  which  appears  to  be  given  as  a  tumor  or  tradition :  "  It 
is  said  when  he  came  to  a  little  town  in  passing  the  Alps,  his  friends,  by  way 
of  mirth,  took  occa-sion  to  say,  '  Can  (here  here  be  any  disputes  for  offices,  any 
contentions  for  precedence,  or  such  envy  and  ambition  as  we  see  among  the 
great  ?'  To  which  Casar  answered,  with  great  seriousness,  '  I  assure  you  I 
had  rather  be  the  first  man  here  than  the  second  man  in  Rome.'"  But  Plu- 
tarch does  not  mention  the  name  of  the  village. 

Lacordaire,  in  his  "  Conferences,"  says  of  Csesar's  exclamation,  "  It  is  the 
true  cry  of  nature :  wherever  we  are,  we  wish  to  be  first"  So  undoubtedly 
thought  Milton's  Lucifer  .- 

Better  to  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  hea"en. 

Paradise  Lost,  Book  i.,  1. 163. 

But  Milton  was  anticipated  by  Stafford,  in  whose  "Niobe"  (i6it)  the  devil  is 
made  to  speak  as  follows  ;  "  Now,  forasmuch  as  I  was  an  Angel  of  Light,  it 
was  the  will  of  Wisdom  to  confine  me  to  Darkness,  and  make  me  Prince 
thereof;  so  that  1,  that  could  not  obey  in  Heaven,  might  cummand  in  Hell; 
and  believe  me,  I  had  rather  rule  within  my  dark  domain  than  lo  reinhahit 
Cceluni  imperium,  and  there  live  in  subjection  under  check,  a  slave  of  the 
Most  High."  There  is  also  a  parallel  passage  in  Fletcher's  "  Purple  Island," 
Canto  vii.: 

CKsar  Borgia's  motto,  "  Aut  Ca?sar  aut  nullus"  ("  Either  Csesar  or  nobodjO, 
which  he  caused  to  be  engraved  under  a  head  of  CiCsar,  expresses  a  similar 
yearning  for  pie -eminence. 

First  in  war,  Qrst  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  a  phrase  applied  by  Colonel  Henry  Lee  lo  Washington,  and  novr 
usually  quoted  with  the  substitution  of  the  more  euphonious  "  countrymen"  for 
"fellow-cilizens."  The  phrase  was  originally  written  as  we  have  quoted  it  in 
the  resolutions  offered  by  John  Marshall  in  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  when  announcing  the  death  of  Washington,  December,  1799. 
Marshall,  in  his  "  Life  of  Washington,"  vol,  v.  p.  767,  tteU,  inrurms  us  that  these 
resolutions  were  prepared  l>y  Colonel  Lee,  though  he  was  not  in  his  place  to 
read  them,  A  week  later,  Deceml>er  a6,  Lee  delivered  the  funeral  oration 
or  "Eulogy"  on  Washington.  Whether  he  then  did  or  did  not  make  the 
now  accepted  substitution  is  a  moot  point.  By  a  curious  oversight,  it  is 
left  unsettled  in  the  Memoir  of  Lee,  which  his  son,  the  still  more  fam>>us 
General  Robert  E.  t.ee,  prefixed  to  the  report  of  Colonel  Lee'«  "  Memoirs  of 
the  War  of  the  Revolution."  On  page  5  he  gives  the  expression  "  fellow- 
Citizens."    But  on  page  $z  he  says,  "There  is  a  line,  a  single  line,  in  th« 
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works  of  Lee  which  would  hand  him  ovt 
never  writien  another  :  '  First  in  war,  first  i 
his  countrymen,'  will  last  while  language  lasts." 

First  letter  of  the  name  begins,  eto.  It  is  a  common  and  (inne- 
honored  jeiit  to  blurt  out  the  whole  name  or  whole  word,  when  only  its 
first  letter  is  promised,  as  for  example  in  Lyl/s  "  Euphucs,"  "  There  is  not  far 
hence  a  gentlewoman  whom  I  have  long  time  loved,  the  tirsl  letter  of  whose 
name  is  Camilla."  And,  again,  Middleton  says,  "Her  name  begins  with  Mis- 
Uess  Page,  does  it  notf"  (Family  of  Lrwe.  II.  iii.)  Nor  is  the  jest  an  obsolete 
one.  So  recently  as  February  ai,  1886,  the  English  sporting  paper  Tht 
Referee  said  in  regard  to  an  amateur  sporting- match,  "  I  have  no  space  to 
describe  the  rounds  in  detail,  nor  can  I  say  who  won,  seeing  that  the  referee 
(the  first  letter  of  whose  name  is  said  to  be  John  L.  Shine)  declined  to  give  a 
decision."  Nor,  again,  is  the  jest  an  exclusively  English  one.  Il  may  be 
found,  for  example,  in  Balzac ;  "  Et  la  premiere  lettre  de  son  nom  est  Maxime 
de  Trailles"  (t/«  Homme  d'Affairei,  1855).  Yet  in  the  face  of  all  these  ex- 
amples an  absurd  conjectural  emendation  made  by  Collier  in  the  text  of 
Marlowe's  "Doctor  Faustus"  has  been  allowed  to  stand  in  all  the  editions 
down  to  the  latest.  Lechery,  one  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  says  to  Kauslus, 
"  [  am  one  thai  loves  an  inch  of  raw  mutton  better  than  an  ell  of  fried  stock- 
fish ;  and  the  first  letter  of  my  name  begins  with  Lechery."  This  is  the 
reading  of  the  quarloes.  Collier  proposed  to  substitute  for  the  last  word  the 
letter  L,  and  the  suggestion  has  been  generally  adopted. 

Fisb.  All's  fish  that  comes  to  his  net,  meaning  that  he  is  not  at  all 
discriminating  or  scrupulous,  is  an  old  English  proverb  which  may  be  found 
in  Heywood  and  elsewhere. 

All's  fish  they  gel  ihat  Cometh  to  net. 

TUSSHR  :  Fivi  Hundred  Fninls  ef  Good  Huthandry  : 
February  Abstract. 

Where  all  is  fish  that  Cometh  lo  net. 

Gascoignh:  Stele  Gla,,  ,s7S- 

Fish.  To  be  neither  fish  nor  flesh,  a  colloquial  term  of  dissatisfaction, 
if  not  contempt,  applied  to  people  of  uncertain  and  wavering  minds,  trimmers, 
nondescripts,  etc.  Thus,  Shakespeare  makes  Falstaff  cry,  "Why,  she's 
neither  fish  nor  fiesh  ;  a  man  knows  not  where  to  have  her"  (Henry  IV., 
Part  IL,  Act  iv.,  Scene  3).  The  phrase  is  probably  a  survival  from  Catholic 
times,  when  every  Friday  it  became  a  question  of  interest  to  decide  what  was 
fish  and  what  flesh  meat  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord.  The  further  extension, 
"  neither  fish  nor  flesh  nor  good  red  herring,"  which  is  found  in  Heywood's 
'■  Proverbs,"  Part  L,  ch.  x.,  and  in  numerous  sixteenth-  and  seven  tee  nth- century 
authors,  is  a  mere  bit  of  hutnorous  extravagance. 

Fish  out  of  water,  a  proverbial  English  phrase  applied  to  a  person  or 
thing  out  of  place,  nut  of  his  or  its  element. 

Uril  Kellie  was  recounting  a  sermon  be  liad  he,rd  In  Italy  on  the  miracle  of  St.  Anthony 
preaching  lo  th*  fishes,  which  in  order  to  lUten  to  his  piouj  discourse  held  their  heads  out 
of  the  water.  "  I  can  credit  the  miracle,"  said  Henry  Erskine,  "  if  your  lordship  was  at 
church."  •'  I  wBi  certainly  there,"  said  the  peer.  "  Then,"  reioincd  Erskine,  "  there  was 
■I  least  one  fi>h  out  of  vtutr—EHchiridion  of  Wit. 

Fish  story,  a  colloquial  English  term  for  an  absurd  or  impossible  tale,  a 
eaiconade.  The  allusion  is  to  the  boastful  stories  of  their  luck  credited  lo 
fishermen,  whose  romances  frequently  lead  to  the  conclusion  thai  better  fish 
have  been  caught  than  ever  were  in  the  sea. 

led,    "  Have  I  not  told  you  over  and  over  again  that  I  love 
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"  1  vould  that  I  could  have  abtoluM  faitli  in  you,"  ihe  replied,  Miflfoc  ■  »ab,  "but— bat  I 

hE.rd  you  1=11  uncle  thai  you  once  caught  a  broifli-troul  (ha[  weighed  three  pouuk  and  riz 
ounces."  And  the  tears  flowcddownherfairyoun;  face, while  he  lapped  the  snuod  with  U* 
fool  and  loleiaiily  gazed  o'er  the  wide  blue  ua.—Z'HCt. 

Fishing-Rod.  The  description  of  a  fishing-rod  as  a  worm  at  one  end  and 
a  fool  at  the  other,  which  has  been  ascribed  lo  Dr. Johnson  or  Dean  Swif^ 
existed  before  their  time  in  a  less  striking  form.  A  French  writer  of  the  mt- 
enteenth  century,  named  Guyet,  has  these  lines : 

Done  le  pluj  mince  boui  lieni  un  peiii  reptile, 
bl  donl  I'autn  est  tcnu  pat  un  grand  imb&oUe. 

Flag.  If  anj  one  attempts  to  haul  down  the  AmericaD  flag,  ahoot 
him  on  the  apot.  This  famous  phrase  occurred  in  a  telegram  sent  from 
Washington  by  John  A.  Hix,  Unuary  29.  1S61,  ordering  the  arrest  at  New 
Orleans  of  Captain  Breshwood,  commander  of  the  revenue  cutler  McCIct- 
nand,  which  it  was  surmised  he  intended  to  turn  over  to  the  secessionists. 
Dix  was  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  The  despatch  was  intercepted  at 
New  Orleans  and  never  reached  its  destination.  But  it  reached  the  public, 
and  that  was  better  still,  for  it  shuwed  them  that  the  policy  of  temporizing 

Flapdoodle.     According  to  Dean  Swift, — 

■Tis  an  old  maxini  of  the  school!, 
Tliat  flallery  s  ihe  food  of  faols  : 

W*ll"cond^iid*1o*TrLeTbiE'.  " 

Cii/tMiu  a^J  Faiietia. 
And,  by  way  of  variety,  he  will  sometimes  take  flapdoodle,  which  is  the  same 
thing  spelt  differently,  hi  Ihe  syllable  flap  is  derived  from  a  root  denoting  the 
act  of  stroking,  and  doodle  is  another  word  for  a  fool.    The  word  is  used  only 
humorously, 

'•  The  genileman  has  ealen  no  small  quantity  of  flapdoodle  in  hi*  lifetime  "  "Whal"! 
that?"  "  Ifs  the  stuff  they  feed  fools  On."— MMtKVAT  :  Ptifr-  Sim^lf,  chap.  IIiriiL 

Flapdoodle,  they  call  it,  what  fools  ate  led  on.— T.  Uuchis  :    Tarn  Brcvm  at  Qjfftrd, 

Flapdoodle  or  Fopdoodle  is  also  used  to  designate  a  foolish  or  coniempt3de 
fellow  : 

Where  stuidy  buichen  broke  your  noddle 
Add  handled  you  lilte  a  tbpdoodle. 

Butlbh:  Httdibrat. 

Flat-footed,  an  Americanism  for  firm,  downright,  direct,  firmly  resolve<I,  an* 
compromising,  the  metaphorical  meaning  being  to  set  one's  foot  down  flat  or 
firmly.  "The  significance  of  this  word  in  America,"  says  R.  A.  Proctor,  wry 
truly,  "  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  French  word  pUd-f4at,  tdentiCM 
though  the  words  may  be  in  their  primary  meaning,  A  Frendf  pitd-fUtri  \ 
contemptible  fellow;  but  an  American  «i(-/iio/ is  a  man  who  stands  fmnlj  for 
his  parly.  When  General  Grant  said  he  had  '  put  his  foot  down,'  and  meant 
to  advance  in  that  line  if  it  look  him  all  summer,  he  conveyed  the  American 
meaning  of  the  expression  flat-footed,"  {AnKricaMums :  JCftrnM^,  Jaat  t, 
1887.) 

Flea  in  Ma  ear,  a  popular  expression  for  disconcerted,  lebufM,  ued  in 
such  phrases  as  "  I  sent  him  away  with  a  flea  in  his  ear,"  or  "  he  went  away  villi 
a  flea  in  his  ear."  It  is  no  modern  slang,  for  it  may  be  found  in  John  Fletcher^ 
"  Love's  Cure,"  Act  iii.,  Sc.  3  ;  in  Kabelais's  "  Panlagruel,"  Book  iii.,  ch.  vii.  and 
xxxi.  (1533)  i  in  Nash's  "  Pierce  Penniless"  (159^).  etc.  In  France  the  expres- 
sions "avoir  la  puce  i  I'oreille"  and  "mettre  la  puce  k  )'orcil]e"wc  alMMl 
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M  old  as  the  fijnrteenth  centurj'  (Littrtf,  i.  v.  Puce),  and  corresponding  expres- 
sions are  to  be  found  in  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  and  probably  other  lan- 
guages. The  metaphor  undoubtedly  arose  from  the  physical  fact  that  fleas 
do  sometimes  penetrate  into  the  porches  of  the  ear, — a  fact  noticed  by  so 
ancient  an  authoiity  as  Celsus,  who  writes  (vi.  7,  §  59)  when  treating  of  the 
ear, "  Si  pulex  intus  est,  compellendum  eo  lanx  paululum  est ;  quo  ipse  is 
subit,  et  simul  extrahiiur," 

Flesll,  To  go  th«  way  of  all,  a  euphemism  for  "to  die."  It  is  evidently 
a  variation  fiom  Joshua  xxiii.  14  (or  I.  Kings  ii.  2),  "  And  behold,  this  day  I 
am  going  the  way  of  all  the  earth."  The  substitution  of  flesh  for  the  earth 
does  not  occur  in  any  version  of  the  Bible,  Its  first  appearance  in  English 
literature  is  possibly  in  Webster's  "  Westward  Hoe,"  Act  ii.,  Sc.  2  r  "  I  saw  him 
now  going  the  way  of  all  flesh."  But  the  fact  that  it  appears  almost  simul- 
taneously in  T.  Heywood's  "The  Golden  Age"  (1611),  ("Whether  I  had 
better  go  home  by  land,  or  by  sea  f  If  I  go  by  land  and  miscarry,  then  I  go 
the  way  of  all  flesh")  seems  to  indicate  a  common  proverbial  origui. 

FlesUy  School  of  Poetry.  In  October,  1871,  an  article  bearing  this 
title  was  published  in  (he  Contemporary  Review.  It  proved  to  be  a  oitter 
attack  upon  Swinburne,  Kossetti,  and  William  Morris,  whom  it  classed  to- 
gether ait  leaders  of  a  school  of  poetical  debauchery  which  found  in  Arthur 
O'Shanghneasy,  John  Payne,  Philip  Bourke  Marston,  and  others,  its  humbler 
satellites.  Rossetti  was  the  chief  object  of  attack.  "  Mr.  Swinburne,"  in  Mr. 
Maitland's  opinion,  "was  wilder,  more  outrageous,  more  blasphemous,  and  his 
subjects  were  more  atrocious  in  themselves  ;  yet  the  hysterical  tone  slew  the 
animalism,  the  furiousness  of  epithet  liiwered  the  sensation,  and  the  first 
feeling  of  disgust  at  such  themes  as  '  Laus  Veneris' and  'Anactoria'  faded 


away  into  comic  amazement.  It  was  only  a  little  mad  buy  letting  off  squi 
not  a  great  strong  man  who  might  be  really  dangerous  to  society.  '  I  leill  be 
naughty)'  screamed  the  little  boy;  but,  after  all,  what  did  it  matter?  It  is 
quite  difTerent,  however,  when  a  grown  man,  with  the  self-control  and  easy 
audacity  of  actual  experience,  comes  forward  to  chronicle  his  amorous  sensa- 
tions, and,  first  proclaiming  in  a  loud  voice  his  literary  maturity  and  conse- 
quent lesponsibilily.  shamelessly  prints  and  publishes  such  a  piece  of  writing 
ai  his  sonnet  on  Nuptial  Sleep."  Here  is  another  gem  of  criticism  :  "  We 
gel  very  weary  of  this  protracted  hankering  after  a  person  of  the  other  sex  ;  it 
seems  meat,  drink,  thought,  sinew,  religion,  for  the  fleshly  school.  There  is 
no  limit  to  the  lleshliness,  and  Mr.  Rossetti  finds  in  it  its  own  religious  justi- 
ficalioru  Whether  he  is  writing  of  the  holy  Damoiel,  or  of  Ihe  Virgin  her- 
self, or  of  Lilith,  or  of  Helen,  or  of  Dante,  or  of  Jenny  the  street- walker,  he  is 
fleshly  all  over,  from  the  roots  of  his  hair  to  the  tips  of  his  toes  ;  never  a  true 
lover  merging  his  identity  into  that  of  the  beloved  one  ;  never  spiritual,  never 
tender ;  always  self-conscious  and  aesthetic."  As  to  the  imitators  of  Rossetti 
and  Swinburne,  what  isreaily  most  droll  and  puzzling  in  the  matter  is  that 
(hey  really  seem  to  have  no  difliculty  whatever  in  writing  nearly  if  not  quite 
as  well  as  their  masters.  "  It  is  not  bad  imitations  Ihey  offer  us,  but  poems 
which  read  just  like  the  originals ;  the  fact  being  that  it  is  easy  to  reproduce 
■ound  when  it  has  no  strict  connection  with  sense,  and  simple  enough  to  cull 
phraseology  not  hopelessly  interwoven  with  thought  and  s]jirit.  The  fact 
that  these  gentlemen  are  so  easily  imitated  is  the  most  damning  proof  of  llieir 
inferiority.  What  meiits  they  have  lie  with  their  faults  on  the  surface,  and 
can  be  caught  ^  any  young  gentleman  as  easily  as  the  measles,  only  they  arc 
rather  more  dincnlt  to  get  rid  of.  All  young  gentlemen  have  animal  facul- 
ties, though  few  have  brains ;  and  if  animal  faculties  without  brains  will  make 
poems,  nothing  is  easier  in  the  world." 
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The  article  made  a  noise.  On  December  2  the  Atkeaaum  made  known  the 
fact  that  Thoinaa  Maitland  was  in  reality  Kobert  Duthanan.  Whereupon 
the  publisher  of  the  Coniempprary  and  Mr.  Buchanan  himself,  each  of  his  own 
motion,  wrote  a  letter  lo  the  AtJtenautn.  These  effusions  were  printed  side  by 
side  in  the  issue  for  Decemljer  I3,  and  pleased  all  connoisseurs  of  humor. 
The  publisher's  letter  read  like  a  distinct  denial.  "You  might,"  he  said,  "with 
equal  propriety  associate  the  article  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Robert  Browning, 
or  of  Mr.  Robert  Lytton,  or  of  any  other  Robert."  Mr.  Buchanan  said,  "  [ 
certainly  wrote  the  article  on  '  The  Fleshly  School  of  Poetry.'  but  1  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  signature.  Mr.  Strahan,  the  publisher  of  the  Contemporary 
Review,  can  corroborate  me  thus  far,  as  he  is  best  aware  of  the  inadvertence 
which  led  lo  the  suppression  of  my  name." 

Mr.  Strahan  next  appealed  lo  the /"a// jWo//  GaKC«c,  complaining  that  the 
simultaneous  appearance  of  the  above  explanations  had  made  him  look 
ridiculous, — a  complaint  which  showed  that  be  had  some  perception  of  humor, 
— and  acknowledging  that  it  was  he  who  had  chosen  the  particular  pseudonyme 
of  "Thomas  Maitland."  Nevertheless  it  is  very  evident  that  the  suppression 
of  Buchanan's  name  was  not  the  result  of  inadvertence,  but  of  a  distinctly- 
avowed  desire  on  the  part  of  that  gentleman.  Mr.  Rossetii  and  his  friends 
protested  indignantly,  and  with  reasoti,  against  the  unfairness  of  one  writer  of 
poetry  disguising  himself,  like  a  bravo.  In  slouched  beaver  and  mutHed  cloak, 
in  order  to  attack  his  more  successful  rivals,  and  indirectly,  if  not  directly,  to 
praise  himself.  For  "Thomas  Maitland"  referred  to  Mr.  Buchanan  byname, 
and  accused  Mr.  Kossetti  of  borrowing  ideas  from  his  verses. 

But  Mr.  Buchanai),  with  a  bravado  nut  unnatural  under  the  first  smart  of  ex- 
posure, took  the  bull  by  the  horns  after  the  revelation  of  the  authorship  had 
been  made,  and  republished  the  article  in  pamphlet  form,  amplified  and  re- 
written, with  his  own  name  on  the  title-page.  The  nine-days'  wonder  proved 
a  very  tame  thing  in  a  fortnight,  and  the  whole  affair  survives  only  in  the 
arcana  of  literary  bric-i-brac. 

It  is  right  to  mention  that  Mr.  Buchanan  eventually  made  his  peace  with 
the  Fleshly  Poets.  The  dedication  of  bis  novel  "God  and  the  Man"  (18S2) 
b  as  folluws  : 

To  AN  Old  Enemy. 

WrlmgingVchlplM  <^  an^honore™'hMi': 
In  peace  and  charily  \  bring  ihee  now 

Pure  33  thy  purpoBe,  blameless  a^  thy  sang, 

Swcei  as  ihy  spirit  may  this  offering  ht : 
Forget  Ih.!  bilHr^lamc  ihu  diJ  Dux  wrong. 

And  lake  ibis  gift  from  me. 

Fleur-de-LU,  the  heraldic  device  of  the  Bourbons  and  of  France,  so  called 
from  the  fancy  that  it  represented  three  flowers  of  the  white  lily,  as  in  England 
it  was  called  flower-de-luce  on  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  a  representation  of 
the  white  iris.  But  the  JUur-Je-iis  is  not,  jjroperly  speaking,  a  lily,  nor  even  a 
flower.  The  resemblance  to  a  lily  is  very  remote,  even  if  you  call  the  lily  a 
conventional  one.  Some  historians,  indeed,  hold  that  it  is  the  figure  of  a  reed 
in  blossom,  used  instead  of  a  sceptre  at  the  proclanution  of  Prankish  kings. 
Others,  with  more  likelihood,  insist  that  it  is  neither  a  reed,  a  lily,  nor  any 
other  member  of  the  floral  family,  but  the  extremity  of  the  Jrwdsfuey  a  kind 
of  javelin  anciently  lued  in  France.  A  fatal  objection  to  any  purely  French 
origin  of  the  symlml  is  that  it  was  early  an  ornament  of  sceptres,  robes,  and 
seals,  not  only  of  the  Merovingian,  but  of  Greek,  Roman,  Spanish,  and  Engliib 
kings,  and  a  symbol  employed  by  ni^ny  noble  l.imilies  in  llie  twelfth  and  Ibir- 
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tefnth  centuTies.  It  is  also  said  that  it  occurs  very  perrecily  ftcutptured  in 
head-dresses  of  Egyptian  sphinxes.  The  use  of  the  fleur-de-iii  as  a  symbol 
of  royalty  in  France  cannot  be  traced  further  back  than  the  twelfth  century. 

But  away  with  history  I  Let  us  aclotowledge  the  more  benign  influences  of 
legend  and  tradition,  and  restore  to  the  French  ihe  lily  in  spile  of  facts. 

There  are  many  complicated  legends  as  to  the  origin  of  xht  Jleur-de-lis. 
One  of  the  prettiest  tells  how  an  aged  hermit  in  the  reign  of  good  King  Clovis 
saw  one  night  a  miraculous  light  stream  into  his  cell,  and  an  angel  appear  to 
him,  bearing  an  a^ure  shield  on  which  were  emblazoned  three  golden  lilies 
that  shone  like  stars.  The  celestial  visitor  commanded  the  hermit  to  give  the 
shield  to  the  pious  Clothilde.  By  her  it  was  presented  to  her  newly-converted 
husband,  who  discarded  in  its  favor  the  three  black  toads  which  had  hitherto 
been  his  device.  As  a  result,  the  armies  of  Clovis  were  victorious  over  all  his 
enemies. 

Another  legend,  which  probably  has  a  substratum  of  historical  fact,  tells 
how  the  Jkur-de-lis  is  corrupted  from  fleur-df-luce,  which  in  turn  came  from 
feuT-de-Loitis,  In  a.D.  1137,  Louis  VII,,  setting  out  on  a  crusade,  chose  the 
purple  iris  as  his  heraldic  emblem.  Thus  it  became  ^^  fltur-de-Louis  (Louis's 
flower),  which  was  first  contracted  into  fletir-de-luce  and  afterwards  into  jfrj^r- 
de-lis,  or  lily  flower,  although  it  has  no  atiinity  with  the  lily.  The  iris  is  still 
called  i\>^  JUur-de-lis  in  the  French  provinces.  It  is  said  that  after  a  certain 
battle  fought  by  the  Crusaders  their  white  bamier  was  found  to  be  covered  with 
these  flowers. 

At  first  the  national  Hag  and  the  arms  of  France  were  thickly  sown  with 
fieur-dt-lis,  but  the  number  was  reduced  to  three  In  the  reign  of  Charles  VI., 
about  the  year  1381.  The  latter  monarch  is  also  said  to  have  added  the 
supporters  to  the  French  arms  in  consequence  of  an  adventure  that  happened 
to  him.  Hunting  in  the  forest  of  Senlis,  he  aroused  an  enormous  stag,  which 
eluded  the  dogs,  out  was  finally  secured  in  the  toils  of  the  net,  when  a  collar 
of  copper  gilt  was  found  around  his  neck,  with  the  inscription,  "  Hoc  mihi 
CKsat  donavit"  ("Csesar  gave  this  to  me").  Subsequently  the  young  king 
dreamed  that  he  was  carried  through  the  air  on  a  winged  stag,  from  which  he 
added  two  winged  stags  for  supporters  of  the  arms  of  France. 

Perhaps  the  substratum  of  fact  to  which  we  have  already  alluded  was  some- 
thing like  this.  An  ancient  emblem  of  uncertain  origin  was  early  borne  upon 
the  arms  of  France.  Louis  VII.  profusely  charged  the  national  escutcheon 
with  the  same,  whence  it  gained  the  name  of  fleur-de  Louis,  gradually  corrupted 
ioJUur-diluce.  At  first  the  emblem  was  associated  with  the  iiis,  which  ii  dimly 
resembles,  but  subsequently  the  confusion  of  names  identified  it  with  the  lily. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  fleur-de-lis  appeared  on  the  arms  of  England 
from  the  time  of  Edward  IIL,  who  claimed  to  be  the  rightful  heir  10  the 
French  throne,  until  the  commeacement  of  the  present  century,  when  George 
III.  was  on  the  English  throne.  In  the  year  1800  Ireland  was  joined  to 
England,  and  modifications  were  called  for  both  in  the  king's  title  and  in  the 
national  arms.  The  title  of  King  of  France  was  then  dropped  and  the  fleur- 
de-lis  expunged  from  the  royal  quarterings. 

Since  the  French  Revolution,  the  rfin(f<jfe-/«  has  been  associated  with  the 
royalist  parly  and  the  Bourbons.  It  was  proscribed  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  and  hundreds  of  persons  found  wearing  it  were  condemned  to  death. 
Wherever  it  was  conspicuously  seen  in  public  works  it  was  effaced  by  popular 
fury.  Nai>oleon  substituted  the  bee  in  its  stead  (some  historians  tell  us  that 
It  was  three  bees,  and  not  three  toads,  which  Clovis  originally  bore  on  his 
•hield),  but  this  emblem  has  given  way  before  the  violet,  which  is  the  im- 
perialist 6ower  of  to-day, 

FliSB.    Ttteta  ate  ao  Qies  on  him,  an  American  term  of  jocular  corn- 
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mendation.  It  is  sometimes  extendtd  to  the  form  "  There  xaxj  be  one  or  two 
on  you,  but  there  are  no  tlies  on  me,"  or  on  Jonc*,  or  Robinsotf.  Fliet  kue 
always  runilshed  a  convenient  term  of  Kmi-hnmorous  repraach,  and  their 
absence,  of  praise.  Thus,  Cervantes  says,  "  A  close  mouth  catcbe*  no  flie»" 
(Don  Quixott,  Part  i.,  Itk.  iii.,  ch.  xi.),  which  was  a  proverb  before  his  day. 
Macaulay,  in  a  letter  to  his  sister,  December  21,  1833,  chionictei  hu  tiraE 
meeting  with  Bobus  Smith  :  "  He  is  a  great  aulhorily  on  Indian  matters.  We 
talked  of  the  insects  and  snakes,  and  he  said  a  thing  which  reminded  me  of 
his  brother  Sydney  :  '  Always,  sir,  manage  to  have  at  your  table  some  fteihy, 
blooming  young  writer  or  cadet,  just  come  out,  that  the  mtwqnitoea  may  stick 
to  him  and  leave  the  rest  of  the  company  alone.' "  "  A  fly  in  the  ointment"  is 
the  Biblical  analogy  for  "a  spot  on  the  sun,"  In  1857  Landor  wrote  to  John 
Forsler  anent"  Aurora  Leigh,"  "I  am  reading  a  ' poem  full  of  thoi^ht  and 
fascinating  with  fancy.  .  I  had  no  idea  that  any  one  in  this  age  was  capable 
of  writing  such  poetry.  There  are,  indeed,  even  here,  some  6ks  upon  the 
surface,  as  there  always  will  be  upon  what  is  sweet  and  strong."  In  the  last 
two  quotations  there  is  no  humorous  intent.  Vet  the  second,  especially,  is  the 
exact  equivalent  oi  the  American  phrase  in  its  less  frequent  alfirmative  form. 
Even  the  negative  form  has  been  used  seriously  in  certain  portions  of  the 
simple-hearted  West,  if  there  be  truth  in  the  newspaper-story  of  the  cami^ 
meeting  hymn  that  began, — 

Fliitatioii.  "  I  assisted  at  the  birth  of  that  tiKist  significant  word  flirtatioii, 
and  it  dropped  from  (he  most  beautiful  mouth  in  the  world,"  writes  Lord 
Chesterfield.  The  owner  of  the  mouth  in  question  was  the  lovely  Lady 
Frances  Shirley.  Chesterfield  continues,  "  It  has  since  received  the  sanction 
of  our  most  accurate  laureate  in  one  of  his  comedies.  Some  inattentive  and 
undiscerning  people  have,  I  know,  taken  it  to  be  a  term  synonymous  with 
coquetry ;  but  I  lay  hold  of  this  opportunity  to  undeceive  them,  and  eventu- 
allv  to  mform  Mr.  Johnson  that  flirtation  is  short  of  coquetry,  and  intimates 
only  the  first  hints  of  approximation,  which  subsequent  coquetry  may  reduce 
to  those  preliminary  articles  thai  commonly  end  in  a  definite  treaty." — T%i 
World,  No.  loi ;  also  quoted  in  "  British  Essayists,"  vol.  ci.  p.  21a 

It  will  appear  that  the  meaning  given  the  word  by  its  co-originator  is  exactly 
the  modern  signification.  It  was  suggested  probably  by  the  then  new  practice 
of  flirting  the  fan, — i.c.,  to  move  with  a  quick  short  motion : 

He  once  like  you  ttaiAfiiri  a  faD, 

But  died  by  drinl>ing  ivhiskey. 

An  Odt  IB  Lard  Barrmeltm  (i7>4). 
Now  fliitinK  >t  their  len^h  the  streamers  play. 
Ant!  now  triey  ripple  with  the  rtiffling  brecie. 

SovTHsv:  SanattXiX. 

Floorers.  In  Longfellow's  popular  poem  of  this  name  the  first  sUuiu  ■ 
as  follows : 

Spake  fiill  well,  in  language  quaiDT  and  okl^. 

One  who  dwellelh  by  the  castled  Rhine, 
When  he  called  the  flowen,  so  blue  ant)  g olden, 

The  German  poet  alluded  to  is  Frederick  Wilhelm  CartiW,  a  dtiien  o( 
Cobleniz,  on  the  Rhine,  in  whose  "Story  without  an  End"  a  water-drop  i» 
represented  as  relating  her  persona)  experiences,  when  suddenly 

the  root  of  a  foiget.nic-not  caught  the  drop  or  water  by  the  hair  and  lucked  ber  ia,  Alt 
■he  might  became  a  floweret,  and  twinkle  ai  brlghily  as  a  blue  Har  od  the  |      -  '^ 
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rhOM  firnument  ii  gieen, 

Pita  t/  lit  Midtummtr  FairUi; 

tnd  Longfellow,  in  "  Evangeline,"  Part  I,,  3,— 

Blossomed  the  bvelr  tfn,  Ibe  rurget-me-noci  of  the  osgdi. 
Fly  In  amber,  a  very  common  figure  of  speech,  referring  to  the  property 
of  amber  as  enclosing  and  preserving  insects  of  past  ages,  and  used  \n  regard 
to  insignificant  persons  or  events  whose  memory  has  been  preserved  through 
association  with  something  or  some  one  of  importance.     Thus,  Pope  : 
Even  luch  small  crilica  some  regard  may  claim 
Preservwl  in  Miltoa's  or  in  Shakespeare's  name. 
PreLty,  in  amber  to  observe  the  formi 
Of  hat*,  or  straws,  or  din,  ot  grubs,  or  worms. 
The  things  we  know  are  neither  rich  nor  lare. 
But  wonder  how  the  devil  ihey  got  tlicre  ! 

Efittle  te  ArtHlhttet,  tine?  tfl)-I^x. 

In  the  last  line  did  Pope  remember  Dryden  ? — 

Prologue  la  •■  Tht  HusbuHd  his  own  Cuckold. " 

And  did  Sydney  Smith,  in  his  turn,  remember  Pope  vvhen  he  wrote  of  Can- 
ning, "He  is  a  tiy  in  amber  ;  nobody  cares     '■'"■■ 
is,  How  the  devil  did  it  get  there  f    (For 
Highest  Lustre.) 

This  peculiar  property  of  amber  has  been  noticed  by  many  n 
and  modern : 

The  bee  eoclosed  and  through  the  amber  shown 

SeeniB  buried  in  the  juir-     ■-  -■-      --  ^•-- 


or  amber  cleanly  buried. 

Hekkick:  On  a  Fly  iariid  in  Amitr. 

than  royal  tomb.— Bacoh':  HiUaria  yuir  r/  Mortii :  Sylva  Sylvartm,  Cent.  I.,  Eiper.  loo. 

Foldias  b«d.  Is  not  the  modern  folding  bed  poetically  anticipated  in 
Goldsmith's  "  Deserted  Village"  \— 

A  tKd  by  night,  a  cbcbt  of  drawers  by  day. 
In  this  couplet  Goldsmith  was  plagiarizing  from  himself; 
A  cap  by  night,  a  itoclung  oil  ttie  day. 

OiKriflitn  of  an  AnOuir-i  BtdchambtT. 

Folk-lore.  This  expressive  compound  word  is  a  coinage  of  Mr.  W-  J. 
Thorns,  and  was  first  used  in  an  article  written  by  him  and  printed  in  the 
Athetutum,  August  22,  1846,  over  the  signature  "Ambrose  Merlon."  It  was 
supposed  lo  have  been  an  adaptation,  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  German 
terms  valktlitd  (" follt-song"),  volksmShrchtn  ("popular  fairy-tale"),  and  other 
similar  compounds,  of  which  it  seems  to  be  an  echo  ;  but  Mr.  Thoms,  in 
I'fotts  and  Qurriea,  October  6,  1872,  distinctly  claims  it  as  a  happy  invention 
of  his  own.      In  maititig  his  claim,  he  quotes  "  Coriolanus ;"  "  Alone  I 

Amono;  lU  prooTi  of  his  [Wi'liam  John  Thomas 
b«  clMd  U*  invMuion  of  tba  word  folk-loc..— A'b;^! 
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Pool  A  fool  and  his  moner  ara  Boon  parted.  The  origin  of  thn 
pruvetb  is  uncertain.     Th«  story  below  may  be  an  explanation,  and  is  given 

for  what  it  is  worth  : 

George  Buchanan  hkioriin.  scholar,  and  wii.  tutor  to  Jimci  VI. of  Scotland,  madcalxt 
Willi  acourlier  that  lie  (Buchanan)  could  makeacuarKrvtrK  ihan  iheomnier;  Uuclunaa 
won,  and,  picking  up  the  couilier's  money,  walked  off,  willi  the  remark,  "  A  feol  and  hia 

Words  are  wise  men's  counters,  ihey  do  but  reckon  by  them :  bul  [hejr  are  the  DMWy  of 
fcoli,— HuBBBS ;  Uvialkaa.Vtn  l,,ch,  iv.; 

which  is  to  say,  in  the  words  of  Demaratus,  King  of  Sparta,  "  A  fool  cannot 
be  silent." 
Pool  in  the  middle,  The,  an  old  English  saying,  the  exact  contrary  of 

the  gallant  saying  which  is  applied  to  a  lady  sealed  between  two  gentlemen, 
— ■'  a  rose  between  two  ihurns."     In  the  West  Riding  the  rhyme  is  current,— 

High  diddle  diddle, 

The  i-^\  in  the  middle. 

It  is  sometimes  explained  as  a  reference  to  a  piece  of  looking-glass  placed 
between  two  objects,  in  which  the  gazer  sees  his  own  face. 

At  a  tennis-parly  ihe  other  day,  a  gentleman  and  lady  were  silling  on  a  garden-seol,  ntch. 
Ing  (he  [ilayers.     When  a  very  charming  young  lady  had  finished  her  game,  the  gEntlenian 

You  know  the  old  saying,  '  the  fool' in  the  middle.'  "— Cuthsekt  Bbdb/jd  MoUian^giuria, 

Pool-killer,  a  great  American  myth  in 
or  ils  services  are  greatly  needed,  and  frei 
or  "in  town"  when  some  special  act  of  lolly  calls  for  castigation.  Whether 
the  fool-killer  be  an  individual  or  an  instrument  cannot  always  be  gathered 
from  the  dark  phraseology  in  which  he  or  it  is  alluded  to ;  but  the  weight  of 
authority  would  sanction  the  impersonal  interpretation. 

The  fool-killer.  In  the  mean  time,  has  nol  been  idle.  Wilh  his  old,  nisly,  unloaded  mo.ket. 
he  has  gathered  in  enough  to  make  his  old  heart  suell  with  pride,  and  lo  tht?  number  he  haa 
addtd  many  by  u^^ing  "  rough  on  rats."  a  preparation  that  never  kdled  anyihine  except  iIidm 
dial  were  unlortunaie  enough  to  belong  to  the  human  family,  Siill.ihe  fool-killer  has  missed 
a  good  mauy  on  account  of  ihe  great  lush  of  business  in  his  line,  and  I  presume  that  no  one 
has  a  greater  reason  to  be  thankful  for  this  oversight  iban  1  have. — Bill  Nve  :  Rtnuiila. 

Fools,  Feast  of,  a  kind  of  Saturnalia  common  in  the  Middle  Ages,  based 
on  the  Bacchanalian  orgies  of  paganism,  but  in  which  the  clergy  were  the 
actors,  and  which  resisted  for  long  the  censures  alike  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
civil  power.  The  bishops  elected  for  the  occasion  were  free  for  three  days  to 
travesty  the  cosluine  and  functions  of  true  dignitaries,  even  to  the  coining  of 
money.  It  was  precisely  in  the  sees  of  most  importance,  as  those  of  Paris, 
Amiens,  and  Sens,  that  these  "  feasts"  were  celebrated  with  most  pomp,  ex- 
travagance, and  license.  At  Noire  Dame  the  clergy  used  to  go  in  procession 
to  the  biahop-elect — a  deacon  or  sub-deacon — and  cot)ducl  him,  wilh  all 
solemnity  and  amid  clang  of  bells,  to  the  episcopal  Ihtoiie,  where,  wilh  feigned 
gravity,  he  pronounced  a  benediction,  which  his  buffoonery  turned  into  a  male- 
diction. A  parody  of  the  mass  followed,  with  circumstances  of  scandalous 
irreverence.  The  clergy  were  dressed  as  women,  buffoons,  etc.,  their  faces 
besmeared  with  soot  or  covered  with  masks  ;  they  played  dice  on  the  xhir, 
aie  puddings  and  sausages  that  they  offered  to  the  "officiant,"  burned  old 
shoes  on  the  censer  and  made  the  mock  priest  inhale  the  smoke,  etc.  Aftet 
this  parody  of  the  eucharist  the  orgies  became  more  scandalous  and  revolt- 
ing, not  rarely  ending  in  riot  and  bloodshed.  Yet,  monstrous  as  it  was,  the 
flu  had  its  apologists.  There  exists  in  the  libtary  in  the  town  of  iicns  an 
"  Office  of  Ihe  Feast  of  Fools,"  composed  by  the  archbishop  uf  the  dioceM 
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in  1212,     We  read  of  a  bishop  of  MJcon,  dying  so  late  as  1508,  who  be- 

Sueathed  his  own  proper  robes  lo  deck  the  Bishop  of  the  Fools.  Awociate 
;m18  were  those  of  " The  Innocents,"  "The  Sub-Deacons,"  "The  Asa."— 
all  celebrated  about  the  end  of  the  old  year  and  the  comniencement  of  the 
new,  the  one  ceremony  leading  up  lo  the  other.  Of  much  the  same  character 
were  the  festivals  of  "The  Abbot  of  Unreason"  and  "The  Boy-Bishop,"  in 
Great  Britain. 

Foob'  Paradise,  or  Ziimbns  ratuonim.  The  Latin  word  limbus  (a 
"hem"  or  "border")  is  used  to  designate  a  region  near  the  abode  of  the 
blessed,  but  yet  not  a  part  thereof.  Dante  located  limbo  between  hell  and  that 
"borderland"'  where  dwell  "the  praiseless  and  the  blameless  dead."  The 
old  schoolmen  taught  that  limbus,  or  limbo,  had  four  divisions  :  first,  Limbui 
Puerarum.  for  unbaptized  children  ;  second,  Limbus  Patnim,  for  the  patri- 
archs and  good  men  who  lived  before  Christ;  third,  Limbus  Purgatarius, 
where  the  better  sort  are  cleansed  of  their  sins  ;  fourth,  Limbus  Faluorum, 
for  fools,  idiots,  and  lunatics,  who,  not  being  responsible  for  their  sins,  are 
not  punished  in  hell  or  purgatory,  yet  cannot  De  received  into  heaven,  because 
thev  have  done  nothing  to  merit  salvation. 

"fhis  limbo  of  the  schoolmen  bears  a  close  analogy  lo  that  of  the  Mussul- 
mans, as  described  in  the  Koran  under  the  name  oi Ai-Araf  ["  tVie  partition"). 
This  is  a  region  lying  between  Paradise  and  Jehennam,  and  designed  for  those 
who  are  morally  neither  good  nor  bad,  such  as  infants,  lunatics,  and  fools.  Its 
inmates  will  be  allowed  to  bold  converse  with  both  the  blessed  and  the  cursed. 
To  the  former  this  limbo  will  appear  a  hell,  to  the  latter  a  heaven.  Ariosto 
("  Orlando  Furioso,"  xxxiv.  70)  speaks  of  a  limbo  of  the  moon,  where  are 
treasured  up  all  precious  hours  misspent  in  play,  all  vain  efforts,  all  vows  never 
paid,  all  counsel  thrown  away,  all  desires  that  lead  to  nothing,  the  vanity  of 
titles,  flattery,  great  men's  promises,  court  services,  and  death-bed  alms. 

The  allusions  to  Limbo  in  our  earlier  literalure  are  frequent.     Spenser 
("  Faerie  Queene,"  Book  i..  Canto  ii„  Stanza  32)  says,— 
What  voice  of  damntd  ghosl  rmm  Limbo  Ukc 
Or  guileful  spright  wand'ring  in  empty  aire 

And  rueful  plaints,  me  bidding  guiuless  blood  to  spare! 

A  "fools' paradise,"  in  its  modern  acceptation,  is  not  a  locality,  but  a  mental 
condition,  the  dweller  in  which  indulges  in  illusive  expectations,  vain  hopes, 
and  insecure  or  unreal  pleasures  of  any  kind. 

Heace  the  Fools'  Paradise,  the  »3t«nuui's  scbeme. 

The  maid's  romantic  wish,  3ie  chemist's  Hame, 
The  poet's  viiion  of  elemal  fame. 

PoFE :  Dmnciad,  Book  iji.,  I.  9. 

Milton,  however  {"  Paradise  Lost,"  Book  iii.,  I.  347  tt  seq.),  uses  the  expres- 
sion in  somewhat,  at  least,  of  its  local  sense  1 


.  .      ,      '.  b11  these  u'pwhiried  aloft 
Fly  o'et  the  backside  of  the  world  far  off. 
iDto  >  Umbo  laive  and  broad,  since  called 
The  Paiattise  of  Fooli,  to  few  unknowa. 

It  it  in  its  metaphorical  sense  that  Shakespeare  makes  the  nurse  in  "  Ron 
and  Juliet"  uie  the  expression,  "  Vou  lead  her  into  a  fools'  paradise."  li 
1549  edition  of  the  Bible,  IL  Kings  iv.  38  is  rendered,  "Brynge  me  ii 
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fbnis'  paradyse."    Crabbe,  in  "The  Burovgh,"  uses  the  phrase  to  dnota 
unlawful  pleasure  : 

In  this  fool*'  TKUvdite  tu  drank  delisbl. 

Foolscap  is  SO  called  from  the  fool's  cap  and  betls  thai  iru  formerly  water- 
marked upon  this  paper.  And  the  way  it  came  about  was  as  foHows.  Charles 
I.,  in  order  to  increase  his  revenues,  disposed  of  certain  pririleges,  amounting 
to  monopolies.  Among  these  was  the  manufacture  of  paper,  the  czclasire 
right  of  which  was  sold  to  certain  parties,  who  enriched  themselves  and  the 
government  at  the  public  expense.  At  that  time  all  English  paper  bore  the 
royal  arms  in  water-marks.  The  Parliament  under  Cromwell  made  sport  of 
this  law  ill  every  possible  manner,  and  among  other  indignities  to  the  royal 
memory  it  was  ordered  that  a  fool's  cap  and  bella  should  be  substituted  as 
a  water-mark.  When  the  Rump  Parliament  was  prorogued,  these  were 
removed  ;  but  paper  of  the  size  of  the  Parliamentary  journals,  about  seventeen 
by  fourteen  inches,  still  retains  the  name  foolscap. 

In  a  statute  of  Queen  Anne,  a  particular  kind  of  paper  is  called  "Genoa 
foolscap."  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  word  foolscap  is  a  corrnplion  of 
the  Italian  "  foglio  capo,"  a  chief  or  full-sized  sheet  of  paper,  and  even  that 
it  is  a  corruption  of  "folio  shape,"  the  last  suggestion  coming  from  De  Vere, 
"  Studies  in  English,"  page  167 ;  but  the  above  explanation  of  its  origin  is 
doubtless  the  correct  one. 

Foot  One  foot,  or,  less  commonly,  one  leg,  In  the  grave,  a  coHoqnialism 
applied  to  one  who  has  some  lingering  disease,  or  who,  in  another  comaoa 
phrase,  is  on  his  last  legs. 

People  wiih  one  leg  in  (he  grave  are  10  terribly  long  befon  they  pot  IB  tbc  odMr.  Thef 
leem,  like  birds,  to  repoH  better  qd  one  leg. — DoucLAS  Jskrold. 

1  begin  10  tbink  our  cuttom  31  to  war  is  a  mistake.  Why  drav  fnIB  our  yiniDl:  men  ia  the 
bloom  and  heyday  ol  their  youth  the  soldiers  who  are  10  lir>ht  our  battles!    Had  I  ny  way 

powder,  and  gloriously  dying  in  defence  uf  their  home  and  country.     Then  1 

premium  in  favor  ot  rccniiti  of  threescore  years  and  upwards,  as,  viitiully  inin  one  loot  la 

the  grave,  Ihey  would  not  be  likely  to  ran  away.-HAwtHOHKB:  LttUr  U  F.  Bt-nxk.  iS6i. 

Foot.  To  put  one's  foot  in  it,  a  colloquialism  meaning  to  commtt  a 
blunder  or  faux  pat,  to  ruin  some  scheme  or  enterprise  by  an  awkward  inad' 
verience.  The  original  expression  seems  to  have  been,  "  The  bishop  has  pot  bii 
foot  ii)  it,"  said  of  soup  or  milk  when  it  was  burnt.  Grt>se  explains  the  allutiiM 
as  meaning  that  vvhen  the  bishop  passes  by  in  procesHJon,  the  cook  runs  out 
to  get  a  blessing  and  leaves  whatever  she  may  be  cooking  to  take  its  diance 
of  burning.  As  far  back  as  1528,  Tyndale,  in  "  The  Obedyence  of  a  Chrysten 
Man,"  offers  another  though  less  likely  explanation  :  "  When  a  thing  spreadcih 
not  well  we  borrow  speech  and  say  the  Bishop  hath  blessed  it,  because  that 
nothing  spreadelh  well  that  they  meddle  withal.  If  the  podech  [potOge]  be 
burned  to,  or  the  meat  over-roasted,  we  say  the  Biihop  hath  put  his  foot  in 
the  pot,  or  the  Bishop  hath  played  the  cook.  Because  the  Bishops  burn  who 
they  lust  and  whosoever  displeases  them."  It  was  only  natural  that  when  the 
original  sense  of  the  words  had  lapsed  from  the  popular  mind,  the  metaphor 
should  have  been  taken  in  a  semi-literal  sense  as  implying  awkwardness  on  the 
part  of  the  bishop  or  other  person  who  "  put  his  foot  m  it."  A  correspondent 
of  Notes  and  Queries  says,  "  I  have  heard  a  similar  remark  in  French  Flanders 
applied  to  the  soup  and  referring  to  the  procession  of  the  host  through  iIm 
streets."  The  phrase  fiiu  lie  clrrt  ("  priest's  foot")  is  used  ligutativeTy  and 
familiarly  tn  France  for  a  fault  comnitted  by  ignorance  or  imptudenCBi  aiMlit 
recogniied  by  the  dictionary  of  the  French  Academy. 
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Pop.  Originally  >  fool  pur  tang:  "Foppe,  i.  q.  fold"  (Prompt.  Fiarp., 
P>  170)' 

The  lolenin  fiip,  lignificant  and  bud^ : 
Afoolwllh  judgca,  amongitiboliajudge. 

Cowfbr:  CtmerialieH.l,  1^. 
Thns,  foppery  is  synonymous  with  folly  in 

Let  not  the  aound  of  shallow  foppery  enter  my  wber  hou»t. 
Mtrekant  if  Vmkt,  Act  ii„  Sc.  5. 
Hia  praiims  »  lull  of  nansen«e  and  ichobitic  foppery. 

Milton  ;  Apalagy/or  StHictymnumi. 

1(8  originally  secondary— now  its  principal — meaning,  as  a  synonyme  for 
dandy,  came  in  with  the  Restoration  : 

Kow  ■  French  yop,  like  a  Poet,  ii  bom  10,  and  *ou"d  be  known  without  eloilh*  :  il  «  his 
E*«,  hii  Note,  hh  fiTntfin,  hii  Elbowi  hii  He*l3 ;  ihey  Dance  wben  they  Walk,  and  Sing 
■hen  diey  speak.— C.  lIuBHAav :  Tlu  Re/etm'd  tVi/i,  p,  3a- 

The  Uiiiveria!  Magaiitu  for  1777  gives  a  poetical  "Receipt  to  make  a 
modern  Fop :" 


Two  grain,  of 

truth. 

Of  fi 

ilaehood  and  deecU 

AndlnsincMH] 

lahu 

ndnd- 

weight. 

Infuse  into  the 

.offla 

sKy  wit 

^mSe"?. 

"""p! 

!i'  foT' 

,«i.e  complete, 
f  a  graod  estate. 

Throw  in  iW  a 

■anceo 

A  lofty  one,  a 

dwith 

silver  hill. 

Atin|.A«'o. 

itchtt 

,  and; 

I  snuff-box  ^11. 

A  gay,  effemln 

mbroid 

.er=d  vest. 

With  suitable  : 

-fraialuirr  rit. 

n  oF  the  two  watches  i: 
fashion  of  wearing  a  watch  and  fob  on  each  side. 

Porferiei,  Literary.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1890  there  died  in  an  Alba- 
nian Tillage  a  most  remarkable  character. 

His  name  was  Alcibiades  Simonidea.  He  was  a  native  of  the  island  of 
Syrene,  opposite  Caria,  where  he  was  born  in  1818,     He   had  many  accom- 

Elishments.  He  was  eminent  as  a  chemist,  an  artist,  and  a  lithographer.  His 
arning  was  profound ;  he  was  a  fluent  and  persuasive  speaker ;  he  was 
gifted  with  extraordinary  induMry.  Being  fortunate  enough  to  lack  a  con- 
•cience,  he  utilized  all  these  talents  by  becoming  a  forger  of  ancient  docu- 
ments. His  first  public  appearance  was  in  Athens  at  the  age  of  thirty-five, 
when  he  laid  before  the  King  of  Greece  a  number  of  apparently  priceless 
mamiMripts.  Many  were  works  whose  total  disappearance  has  long  been 
Bioorned  by  scholars.  He  gave  a  plausible  explanation  of  how  these  docu- 
ments had  come  into  his  possession.  His  uncle  and  himself  had  discovered 
them  in  the  cloister  Chilandari  on  Mount  Athos.  He  was  confronted  with 
■ome  of  the  most  learned  scholars  in  Athens,  and  satisfied  them  of  the  gen- 
uineness of  his  discoveries.  The  king  ended  by  buying  the  most  interesting  of 
the  lot  for  ten  thousand  dollar*. 

In  a  year  he  was  back  with  a  fresh  lot,  among  them  an  ancient  Homer 
written  on  lotos-leaver,  with  an  accompanying  commentary  by  Eustathius. 
The  king's  mouth  watered  at  the  sight  But  he  could  only  spare  money 
enough  to  purchase  half  the  documents.  The  remainder  he  recommended 
for  purchase  to  the  University  of  Athens.  A  commission  of  twelve  scholars 
WM  appointed  to  examine  the  treasure  trove.  Eleven  reported  in  favor  of 
(heir  gcnuinencis ;  the  twelfth,  Professor  Mavraki,  was  sceptical,  and  called 
for  another  examination.     Then  it  was  discovered  that  Simonides'a  Homer 
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rei>roduced  all  the  misprinls  of  Wolff's  edition.  He  was  called  upon  fiw  »n 
explanation,  but  It  was  found  that  he  had  already  disappeared,  with  the  king's 
mnney  in  his  pocket. 

Years  passed.  The  exploits  of  Simonides  were  almost  forgotten.  Then  a 
stranger  turned  up  in  Constantinople  with  a  number  of  valuable  manuscripts, 
a  palimpsest  history  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  in  Greek,  by  Uranius  of  Alex- 
andria, an  old  Greek  work  on  hieroglyphics,  and  an  Assyrian  manuscript 
The  learned  world  was  in  ecstasies.  Forty  thousand  dollars  was  soon  raised 
for  (he  purchase  of  these  antiquities. 

Thepalimpsest  manuscript  was  sent  to  Berlin,  its  authenticity  was  reaffirmed 
by  the  Academy,  and  Professor  Dindorf  offered  the  University  of  Oxford  the 
honor  of  giving  this  valuable  book  to  the  world.  The  work  had  actually  been 
begun.  The  Egyptologist  Lepsius,  who  naturally  wished  to  know  how  far 
Utanius  supported  or  demolished  his  own  theories,  asked  to  see  the  early 
sheets,  and  speedily  discovered,  with  disappointment  and  amusement,  that  the 
book  was  little  more  than  a  translation  into  indifferent  Greek  of  portions  of 
the  writings  of  Bunsen  and  himself.  The  press  was  stopped  at  once;  the 
manuscript  was  submitted  to  microscopic  experts,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
layer  of  writing  which  had  been  nominally  restored  was  more  recent  than  the 
layer  which  had  been  effaced  :  the  pretended  old  ink  overlaid  the  nrw. 

Simonides  (for  it  was  he)  was  called  upon  for  an  explanation,  but  again  he 
had  disappeared.  He  now  varied  his  scheme.  At  his  next  appearance  he 
claimed  that  he  was  the  possessor  of  an  ancient  manuscripl,  dating  from  the 
time  when  the  French  and  the  Venetians  ruled  over  Constantinople,  which 
contained  a  record  of  the  burial.places  of  many  valuable  manuscripts.  After 
being  reliuffed  in  one  or  two  quarters,  he  applied  to  Ismail  Pasha,  the  Min- 
ister of  Public  Works.  Ismail  was  in  his  harem  when  Simonides  called,  so 
the  latter  busied  himself  with  an  exploration  of  the  garden. 

When  the  pasha  appeared,  Simonides  informed  him  that  this  very  garden 
was  mentioned  in  his  manuscript.  The  pasha's  interest  was  excited.  He 
consented  to  make  a  trial  excavation.  By  Simonides's  direction,  work  was 
begun  under  a  ligtree.  In  a  very  few  minutes  a  curious  old  box  was  dug  up. 
Within  it  lay  a  poem  in  manuscript,  ostensibly  written  by  Aristotle. 

The  pasha,  overjoyed,  filled  the  cunning  forger's  hand  with  Turkish  coins. 
But  when  the  gardener  heard  of  the  discovery,  he  quietly  remarked  that  the 
fig-tree  in  question  had  been  transplanted  just  twenty  years  before,  and  that 
all  the  adjacent  ground  had  been  thoroughly  dug  up  at  that  lime. 

Again  Simonides  disappeared  before  he  could  l>e  brought  to  justice.  Not 
the  vanishing  lady  herself  had  a  more  useful  and  mysictious  gift  of  disappear- 
ance at  the  opportune  moment.  But  he  attempted  another  bit  of  impoaitioB 
upon  a  Turkish  magnate  before  he  left  the  OrienL  He  told  Ibrahim  Pashi 
that  an  Arabian  manuscript  was  buried  in  a  certain  spot.  The  workmen  dog 
and  found  nothing. 

"Let  me  dig,"  said  Simonides. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  had  unearthed  a  bronze  box,  which,  being  opened,  dis- 
closed the  manuscripl  in  question. 

But  a  dispute  arose.  A  laborer  swore  that  he  had  seen  Simonides  slip  the 
box  out  of  his  sleeve  into  the  hole.  Hard  words  were  exchingetL  At  list 
the  question  of  the  authenticity  of  the  manuscript  was  postpoiiM  to  the  next 
day.     When  next  day  arrived,  Simonides,  of  course,  had  flown. 

Two  months  later,  Simonides  was  in  London.  English  scholars  were  greatly 
exercised  over  a  marvellous  manuscript  in  his  possession, — a  memorandum 
of  Belisarius  to  the  Emperor  Justinian.  Finally  the  Uuke  of  Sutherland 
bought  it  for  three  thousand  two  hundred  dollars,  Md  also  p«id  one  thoMUtd 
dollars  for  a  letter  from  AlcilMades  to  Pericles. 
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Again  Simonides  disappeared  before  the  fraud  was  discovered.    The  learned 

world  hoped  they  had  heard  the  last  of  him.  But  one  day  he  was  caught  in 
an  Iberian  cloister  in  (he  act  of  making  sonie  additions  Ici  an  ancient  manu- 
■cript  At  that  time  he  had  assumed  the  name  of  Baricourl.  He  was 
promptly  recognized,  was  banished  from  the  c<iuntry,  and  a  warning  against 
him  was  published  far  and  wide.  From  that  time  till  the  day  of  his  death  he 
emerged  once  or  twice  from  his  obscurity  with  a  forged  manuscript,  but  was 
promptly  exposed. 

Simonides  was  the  last,  and  in  some  respects  the  greatest,  of  the  long  line 
oi  literary  forgers.  He  will  probably  not  want  for  successors.  Credulity  is  a 
phenomenon  of  persistent  recurrence  in  the  history  of  the  race,  and  is  as 
common  among  experts  as  among  the  ignorant.  Learned  ignorance — Li.,  the 
lack  of  any  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  its  pursuits  save  one  absorbing 
object  of  study — is  commonly  accompanied  by  a  curiosity  the  restricted  scope 
of  which  only  renders  it  the  more  morbidly  active.  But  frauds  which  take 
advantage  of  this  curiosity  are  not  the  gross  and  vulgar  frauds  addressed  to 
ignorance  pure  and  simple.  They  must  be  contrived  with  special  skill,  so  as 
to  appeal  to  the  ruling  passion  of  the  victims  and  arouse  their  enthusiasm, 
without  appearing  to  offend  the  conditions  of  which  their  experience  qualifies 
them  to  judge. 

The  history  of  literary  forgeries  is  almost  inexhaustible.  The  motives 
which  have  governed  the  forgers  are  many :  piety,  greed,  ambition,  a  love  of 
hoaxing,  a  spirit  of  wanton  mischief,  a  love  of  notoriety, — these,  roughly 
speaking,  are  the  chief,  but  they  are  subject  to  infinite  differentiations.  There 
is  the  pious  fraud,  for  example.  How  Protean  are  the  shapes  it  may  assume  ! — 
the  fraud  that  is  meant  to  bolster  u^i  a  personal  claim  to  inspiration,  and  so  is 
closely  allied  to  greed  or  to  ambition  ;  the  fraud  that  adds  the  final  argument 
in  bvor  of  a  doctrine  essential  to  salvation,  and  so  Is  philanthropic  and 
humanitarian  ;  the  fraud  that  flatters  the  vanity  of  the  theologian  ;  the  fraud 
which  real  scholars  have  committed  or  connived  at  in  support  of  some  opinion 
which  they  truly  and  earnestly  held  ;  the  fraud  which  is  all  a  fraud  ;  the  fraud 
which  half  deceives  (he  impos(or  himself;  and  so  on,  and  so  on. 

The  greatest  of  early  forgers  was  Onomacritos,  the  Athenian  poet,  the 
trusted  guardian  of  the  ancient  oracles  of  Musajus  and  Bacis.  One  night  he 
was  caught  by  the  son  of  a  rival  poet  in  the  very  act  of  tampering  with  Ihe 
oracles  of  Ihe  Greek  Thomas  the  Rhymer, — inter])olating  a  prediction  that 
"  the  isles  near  Lemnos  shall  disa]>pear  under  the  sea." 
_  Pisistratus,  who  was  then  tyrant  of  Athens,  expelled  Onomacritos  from  the 
city.  But  the  discovery  of  his  guilt  proved  in  the  long  run  very  favorable  to 
the  reputation  of  Musasus  and  Bacis,  for  whenever  one  of  their  prophecies 
failed,  people  merely  said,  "  That  Is  one  of  the  forgeries  of  Onomacritos,"  and 
■0  passed  the  matter  over. 

And  Onomacritos — what  became  of  him  ? 

He  seems  to  have  continued  in  his  career  of  deception.  He  is  now  believed 
to  have  been  (he  real  author  of  the  poems  which  the  ancients  attributed  to 
Orpheus,  the  companion  of  Jason.  In  his  declining  davs  he  deceived  Xerxes 
mto  attempting  his  disastrous  expedition  by  "keeping  back  the  oracles  unfa- 
vorable to  the  barbarians"  and  putting  forward  any  that  seemed  favorable.  A 
crowd  of  imitators  succeeded  him.  Indeed,  the  later  forgeries  of  the  Greeks 
are  not  to  be  numbered.  The  letters  of  Socrates,  of  Plato,  of  Phalaris,  the 
lives  of  Pythagoras  and  of  Homer,  many  of  the  later  oracles,  the  "  Battle  of 
the  Frogs  and  Mice,"— all  these  and  a  hundred  others  we  owe  to  the  Chatter- 
tons  of  antiquity.  Indeed,  according  to  Professor  Paley  and  other  scholars, 
the  Iliad  and  Ihe  Odyssey  that  we  know  lo-day  are  not  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyney  that  were  known  lo  Herodotus,  for  the  real  epic*  had  fallen  into 
»        '  33 
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obscuHty  ax\A  Iwen  lost  in  iheii  entirety  when,  in  the  time  of  Perlclcs>  a  Gieck 
Macpherson  arose,  who  frum  ancient  epic  materials  constructed  new  books 
of  his  own,  and  deceived  all  the  learned  world  from  that  day  to  the  time  of 
Professor  Fa  ley. 

Thank  heaven  for  Paley  I 

The  age  from  Fisisiratus  to  Pericles  was  a  great  age  for  forgeries.  But  it 
was  surpassed  by  the  Alexandrian  period.  When  the  rival  dynasties  of  Alex- 
andria and  of  Seleucia  began  emulousljj  lo  collect  rare  books,  it  is  reported 
that  the  Greeks  freely  forged  early  copies  of  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  the. dram- 
atist. When  the  Christian  religion  triumphed,  impostors  of  a  pious  turn  of 
mmd  forged  texts  as  well  as  copies.  The  works  of  Dionyslus  the  Areopagite, 
which  were  first  exposed  by  Erasmus,  and  the  epistle  in  which  Abgarus 
describes  our  Lord,  are  some  of  the  notable  instances.  Forced  gospels  also^ 
and  epistles  and  decretals,  abounded,  not  only  in  Alexandria,  but  elsewhere  in 
the  cultivated  and  Christian  world.  The  story  of  the  "  False  Decretals"  is 
famous  in  ecclesiastical  history.  They  were  put  forth  in  the  pontificate  of 
Nicholas  I,  as  portions  of  a  new  code,  which  to  former  authentic  documents 
added  fifty-nine  letters  and  decrees  of  the  twenty  oldest  popes  from  Clement 
to  Meichiades.  As  they  asserted  the  supremacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  and 
were  full  and  minute  on  church  property,  their  authenticity  was  not  too  closely 
questioned  by  ecclesiastical  scholars.  But  Rabelais  made  unending  fiin  of 
them  in  "  Pantagruei." 

The  Renaissance  was  marked  by  a  fresh  crop  of  classical  forgeriea.  When 
the  great  works  of  pagan  antiquity  were  once  more  studied  and  admired, 
when  genuine  manuscripts  were  continually  being  recovered  by  the  zeal  of 
scholars,  when  the  whole  learned  world  was  on  the  qui  vwe,  the  forger  natu- 
rally found  himself  in  his  element.  Indeed,  a  startfing  theory  has  oeen  put 
forth,  and  ingeniously  defended,  by  one  Hardouin.  He  maintained  that  all  the 
so-called  ancient  classics,  wiih  a  very  few  exceptions  which  he  named,  were 
productions  of  a  learned  but  unconscionable  company  which  worked  in  the 
thirteenth  century  under  Severus  Archontius.  Hardouin's,  it  will  be  seen, 
was  a  more  revolutionary  spirit  than  even  Professor  Paley's. 

Annius,  whose  real  name  was  Nauni,  was  a  notable  impostor.  He  was 
born  in  Viterbo  in  1432,  and,  though  he  wrote  a  rather  cteditable  histotr  of 
the  Turks,  he  is  best  known  by  his  forgeries  of  ancient  authors,  which  he 
published  under  the  title  "  Antiquitatum  Variarum  Volumina  XVII.,  cum  coi^ 
tnent.  Fr.  Jo.  Annii."  Thesesupposedfragmentsof  antiquity  contained  poems 
by  Archilochus,  treatises  by  Manctho  and  Cato,  and,  most  valuable  of  all,  the 
historical  writings  of  Fabius  Pictor.  It  is  a  moot  question  whether  Annius  was 
a  knave  or  a  dupe  of  others.     But  it  is  certain  that  his  discoveries  were  frauds. 

Pope  Alexander  Borgia,  however,  believed  in  him,  and  made  him  Mattre  du 
Palais.  With  Cssar  Borgia,  Annius's  relations  were  less  cordial,  and  there  ii 
even  a  pleasant  suspicion  that  he  was  finally  poisoned  by  the  nephew  of  hit 
father,  m  [50Z.  But  this  charge  was  always  brought  up  against  any  member 
of  the  engaging  family  of  Borgias  when  somebody  with  whnm  his  of  her  rela- 
tions had  not  been  cordial  was  suddenly  taken  oE 

Other  famous  forgeries  of  the  Renaissance  were  the  pseudo  "  ConsolalioM'' 
of  Cicero,  really  written  by  Charles  Sigoaius  of  ModenS;  the  pseudo  additions 
to  the  "Satiricon"  of  Petronius  Arbiter  (itself  a  book  that  is  decidedly  sus- 
pect), which  were  made  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  Franyois  Nodot  and 
one  Marchena,  3  writer  of  Spanish  books ;  a  sham  CaluUns  in  Curradino  <rf 
Venice  (1738) ;  and  two  celebrated  works  of  devotion,  ihe  "  Flowers  of  The- 
ology" of  St  Bernard,  which  were  really  the  work  of  Jean  de  Garlande,  and 
the  "  Eleven  Books  concerninj;  the  Trinity"  of  Athanasius,  which  hare  betn 
traced  to  Vigilius,  a  colonial  bishop  in  Northern  AfricL 
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In  England  the  «ig>iteenlh  century  was  diatin^uished  \n  the  appearance  of 
three  of  the  greateat  literary  forgers  of  modern  times, — Macphersoi),  Chatter- 
ton,  and  Ireland. 

The  0*aianic  question  is  too  perplexed  and  difficult  to  be  entered  on  here 
at  an)^  length.  That  such  a  poet  as  0»sian  was  actually  known  to  legend  at 
least,  if  not  to  authentic  history,  that  fragments  of  his  poetry  may  have  survived 
in  Gaelic  tradition,  are  among  the  poMibilities,  if  not  the  probabilities,  of 
literature.  But  that  the  poems  accredited  to  this  ancient  bard,  which  were 
first  given  to  the  world  in  rhythmic  prose  versions  ("FingaVin  1762  and 
''Temora"in  1763)  by  James  Macpherson,  were  in  whole  or  in  major  part 
forgeries  is  now  a  settled  fact  of  literary  history, 

A  violent  and  protracted  controversy  greeted  them  on  their  appearance. 
Dr.  Johnson,  Hume,  and  Gibbon  attacked  them  at  once.  But  they  found 
defendets  in  Dr.  Blair,  Lord  Karnes,  and  other  famous  scholars. 

And  the  great  Napoleon — who  spelled  the  name  Ocean  and  pronounced 
it  heaven  knows  how — gave  additional  fame  to  this  mass  of  stilted  prose  by 
ttTonounctng  it  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  world. 

While  the  controversy  was  still  raging,  the  youthful  Chattetton  burst  upon 
the  astonished  world.  He  was  a  mere  boy,  hardly  more  than  fourteen,  when 
he  look  bis  first  step  in  imposture  with  the  forgery  of  a  sham  feudal  pedigree 
for  Mr.  Bergum,  a  pewterer  of  Bristol.  The  success  of  this  imposition  decided 
bis  career. 

In  1768  the  new  bridge  of  Bristol  was  opened.  A  paper  appeared  in  Far- 
Ity'i  yaumai,  of  that  city,  entitled  "A  Description  of  the  Friars  first  passing 
the  Old  Bridge,"  and  claiming  to  be  taken  from  an  ancient  manuscript  It  was 
traced  to  Chatterton,  who  declared  that  he  found  the  paper  in  a  muniment 
cheat  in  St.  Mary  Redclitfe's. 

Once  started  in  his  career,  Chatterton  drew  endless  stores  of  poetry  from 
the  muniment  chest  He  ascribed  them  to  Rowley,  a  priest  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Thejr  were  true  poetry,  full  of  fire,  passion,  pathos.  They  were 
sufficiently  antique  in  manner  and  method  to  impose  on  Jacob  Bryant  and 
other  scholars.  But  when  Chatterton  sent  his  discoveries  to  Walpule  (him- 
self somewhat  of  a  mediEval  imitator).  Gray  and  Mason  detected  the 
imposture.  Walpole,  his  feelings  as  an  antiquary  hurt,  took  no  further  notice 
of  the  boy. 

Chatterton  then  came  to  London,  es.>!''~'ed  writing  for  the  booksellers,  failed 
in  all  his  projects,  found  himself  face  to  ?ace  with  starvation,  and  died  by  his 
own  hand  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 

William  Henry  Ireland  was  bom  in  London  about  1776.  His  father, 
Samuel  Ireland,  engraved  in  aquatint,  and  published  illustrated  travels.  This 
ilthcr  was  at  the  same  time  an  amateur  of  old  books  and  prints,  a  species  of 
antiquary,  interested  particularly  in  whatever  concerned  Shakespeare,  on  the 
watoi  for  documents  and  autographs.  The  son  evidently  early  learned  lo 
ride  the  paternal  hobby.  A  journey  to  Stratford-on-Avon,  the  birthplace  of 
Shakespeare,  which  he  made  with  his  father,  doubtless  completed  the  work  of 
turning  all  his  thoughts  toward  the  great  dramatist  and  his  forgotten  or  ruined 
Works.  What  happiness  for  young  Ireland  if  it  should  happen  to  him  to  5nd 
some  lines  of  that  predoiu  writing, — a  poem,  or,  who  knows  }  a  drama  !  But, 
finding  nothing,  why  should  he  not  make  a  pretence  of  having  found  some- 
thing f  Why  not  imiute  the  example  of  Chattetton?  Why  not  give  his 
father  the  joy  of  presiing  at  last  to  his  heart  a  fragment  of  the  writings  of  the 
great  poet, — without  counting  the  pleasure  of  circulating  his  own  verses  under 
such  a  name,  of  asitaiing  the  whole  republic  of  letters,  of  duping  the  learned  f 

It  aeens  that  William  Ireland  began  by  deceiving  his  father  1  but  it  is  difii- 
aU  to  btUeve  thftt  the  latter  did  not  later  become  the  accomplice  of  his  sun. 
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However  that  may  be,  the  young  man  was  only  nineteen  when  he  execDted 
one  of  the  boldest  projects  that  ever  came  into  the  head  of  an  impostor.  It 
was  reported,  all  at  once,  iliat  Samuel  Ireland,  the  engraver  of  Norfolk  Street, 
was  displaying  manuscriiits  some  of  which  were  by  Shakespeare'*  own  hand, 
while  others  concerned  his  life  and  his  person.  He  got  them  from  his  son, 
who,  he  said,  had  found  them  among  some  old  papers  in  the  country-seat  of 
a  neighboring  gentleman.  As  for  the  name  of  this  gentleman,  the  Irelands 
were  not  at  Tilierty  to  make  it  known.  Among  the  documents  in  question 
had  been  found  a  will,  and  from  this  will  contentions  might  arise  ;  briefly,  the 
public  must  content  itself  with  a  knowledge  of  the  manuscripts,  wiibout 
showing  itself  too  exacting  on  the  question  of  their  source. 

The  learned  world  was  thrown  into  ecstasies.  Men  of  letters,  antiqnuiet, 
and  curiosity-seekers  flocked  to  Mr.  Ireland's  house  to  test  the  genuineness 
of  ihe  relics. 

Few  living  scholars  were  more  erudite  than  Br.  Parr,  Dr.  Valpy,  and  Dr. 
Joseph  Warton.  George  Chalmers  and  John  Pinkerton  were  experts,  specially 
skilled  in  old  English  literature.  The  professional  antiquaries  were  well 
represented  by  Sir  Isaac  Heard,  Garter  King-at-Arins,  and  Francis  Town- 
flhend,  Windsor  Herald  ;  and  miscellaneous  men  of  letters,  by  R.  B.  Sheridan, 
Sir  Herbert  Croft,  H.  J.  Pye,  the  poet -laureate,  and  James  ft>sweU. 

After  carefully  collating  the  principal  manuscripts  with  the  poet's  undoubted 
autographs,  these  critics  expressed  a  firm  conviction  of  their  authenticity, 
and  a  certi^cate  to  that  effect  was  numerously  signed.  A  collection  of  rarer 
literary  and  biographical  value  was  certainly  never  offered  to  the  world.  It 
comprised  the  entire  manuscript  of  "  Lear,"  varying  in  some  important  re- 
siwcts  from  the  printed  copies  ;  a  fragment  of  "  Hamlet ;"  two  unpublished 
plays,  entitled  "  Vortigerii"  and  "  Henry  the  Second ;"  a  number  of  books 
from  the  poet's  library,  enriched  with  copious  marginal  notes  ;  besides  let- 
ters to  Anne  Hathaway,  Lord  Southampton,  and  others,  a  "Profession  of 
Faith,"  legal  contracts,  deeds  of  gift,  and  autograph  receipts.  The  external 
evidence  for  the  authenticity  of  these  precious  remains  was  pronounced  by 
the  attesting  critics  to  be  strikingly  conlirmed  by  their  internal  evidence. 
The  inimitable  style  of  the  master  was  to  be  clearly  discerned  in  the  un- 
published writings. 

After  hearing  the  "  Profession  of  Faith"  read,  Warton  exclaimed,  "  We 
have  very  fine  things  in  our  Church  service,  and  our  Litany  abounds  with 
beauties  ;  but  here  is  a  man  who  has  distanced  us  all !" 

■tificate  of  authenticity,  fell  upon  his  knees  to 
ir  bard,"  and,  "in  a  tone  of  enthusiasm  arul 
exultation,  thanked  God  that  he  had  lived  to  witness  the  discovery  and 
could  now  die  in  peace."     And  then,  being  thirsty,  he  went  out  and  drank 
hot  bran dy-and- water. 

On  the  other  hand,  Sheridan,  after  weeks  of  persnasion  on  the  part  of  Dr. 
Parr,  blurted  forth,  with  an  oath,  "  Well,  Shakespeare's  they  may  be ;  but, 
if  so,  he  was  drunk  when  he  wrote  them  I" 

The  public  interest  excited  by  the  discovery  was  so  great  that  Mr.  Ireland*! 
house  m  Norfolk  Street  was  besieged  by  visitors,  and  he  had  to  limit  their 
number  by  orders,  and  the  days  of  admission  to  three  in  the  week.  The  pub- 
lication of  the  manuscripts  by  subscription  was  soon  announced.  The  first 
volume  was  issued  in  1796,  at  the  price  of  four  guineas,  under  the  editor*hip 
of  Mr.  Ireland. 

Sheridan,  despite  his  own  scepticism,  was  eager  to  secure  the  unpublished 
play  of  "  Vortigern"  for  Drury  Lane,  of  which  he  was  then  lessee.  His  in- 
terest prevailed  over  that  of  Harrii,  the  manager  of  Covent  Garden,  who 
ofiered  1  tartt  blanehe  for  the  privilege  of  representation.     Upon  payment  of 
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three  hundred  pounds,  and  an  undertaking  to  divide  the  profits  for  sixty 


nights,  "Vortigern"  was  made  over  to  Sheridan,    Linley  having  composed 

music  for  the  play,  and  prologues  being  written  by  the  Laureate  and  Sir  James 
Bland  Burgess,  it  was  announced  for  performance  in  the  spring  of  1796,  with 


pearance  of  the  advertisements,  Edmund  Malone,  the  t^rst  Shakespearian 
critic  of  the  day,  who  had  already  detected  the  spuriousness  of  the  published 
manuscripts  and  vras  engaged  upon  an  elaborate  analysis  of  them,  warned  the 
public,  by  handbills,  to  put  no  faith  in  ■'  Vortigern."  As  counter-bills  were 
immediately  issued  by  the  Irelands,  this  only  had  the  effect  of  stimulating 
curiosity  upon  the  subject.  John  Kemble,  however,  who  was  equally  per- 
suaded of  the  imposture,  though  bound  by  his  engagement  with  Sheridan  to 
lake  Che  part  assigned  to  him,  used  all  his  tiifiuence  as  stage-manager  (o  make 
the  performance  ridiculous.  In  the  attempt  lo  fix  it  for  April  Fool's  Day  he 
was  overruled,  but  succeeded  in  selecting  the  farce  of  "  My  Grandmother"  as 
an  afler-piece.  To  secure  an  adverse  verdict  from  the  public,  he  is  said  to 
have  instructed  a  band  of  claqueurs  Co  hiss  at  a  given  signal ;  but  the  charge 
of  his  having  resorted  Co  such  unworthy  tactics  rests  upon  very  doubtful  au- 
thoriey.  The  house  was  crowded,  and  the  piece  received  a  quiet  hearing  unlil 
the  fifth  act  was  reached,  in  the  second  scene  of  which  a  speech  of  Vortigern's 
contained  the  o 


This  Kemble  delivered  with  marked  emphasis,  and  the  clamor  which  followed 
showed  that  his  shot  had  told.  Having  paused  for  a  mument,  he  repeated 
the  line  in  a  tone  of  such  sardonic  scorn  that  no  one  in  the  house  could  mis- 
take his  meaning,  and  the  rest  of  the  piece  was  inaudible. 

The  story  does  not  end  here.  William  Ireland  subsequently  (in  1796)  made 
a  full  confession  of  his  fraud.  BuC  the  confession  was  neither  humble  nor  con- 
trite; even  its  truthfulness  has  been  doubted.  All  through  he  appears  to  be 
laughing  at  the  public  whom  he  had  deluded.  He  tells  his  story  with  a  degree 
of  impudence  and  humor  which  makes  it  very  curious  reading.  One  is  in- 
clined to  pardon  the  scam|)  for  the  sake  of  his  very  audacity.  He  takes  all 
the  blame  upon  himself,  and  is  at  much  pains  to  exonerate  his  father.  He 
had  had,  he  said,  but  a  single  confidant,  a  young  man  named  Talbot,  who  had 
surprised  him  one  day  in  Che  very  act  of  forgery,  and  who  therefore  became 
necessarily  a  sharer  of  the  secret.  Ireland,  however,  gave  proof  of  skill  and 
energy.  Like  all  who  have  followed  the  same  business,  he  procured  paper 
W  tearing  out  the  blank  leaves  of  old  books.  He  was  careful  to  soil  them 
afterward,  particularly  on  the  edges,  in  order  to  give  chem  an  ancient  air. 
The  ink  that  he  used  was  a  composition  which  turned  brown  when  exposed 
to  Che  fire.  The  strings  that  tied  his  manuscripts  were  drawn  from  old  tapes- 
tries. He  had  altered  an  ancient  engraving,  bought  by  chance,  into  a  pre- 
tended portrait  of  Shakespeare  in  the  character  of  Shylock.  Unhappily  for 
him,  he  had  but  a  very  imperfect  acqiiaintance  with  the  handwriting  of  the 
poet,  and  none  whatever  with  that  of  Elizabeth  or  Lord  Southampton,  so  chat 
ne  could  not  even  attempt  lo  imitate  them. 

The  confessions  of  Ireland,  by  cutting  short  alt  uncertainty,  only  irritated 
file  more  those  whom  he  had  deceived.  His  career  was  over.  He  could  not 
remain  in  England.  He  went  Co  France,  where  he  lived  a  long  time.  There 
he  reappeared  during  the  Hundred  Days,  at  which  period  Napoleon,  heaven 
'- s  for  what  services,  gave  him  the  Cro  "      " 


(,  gave  him  the  Cross.  He  published  in  1822  a  rather 
curiuus  work  upon  this  epoch  and  the  second  Restoration.  He  passed  his 
life  in  writing  for  the  booksellers.  He  has  left  a  history  of  the  County  of  Kent, 
Mveral  romances,  aud  a  poem,— none  of  the  slightest  value.    The  author  has 
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had  the  strange  late  of  being  himself  the  most  mediocre  of  writers,  yet  of 
passing  off  some  of  his  verses  under  the  name  of  the  greatest  of  poets.  He 
died  in  1835. 

Two  very  famous  forgeries  occurred  in  England  within  the  memory  of  men 

still  living. 

One  was  the  volume  of  Shelley's  letters  which  Moxon  published  in  1851. 
It  contained  twenty-five  lellers,  said  to  have  been  written  by  the  great  poet  lo 
various  of  his  friends.  They  were  neither  very  good  in  manner  nor  very  in- 
teresting in  matter.  Nevertheless,  the  most  unimportant  relics  of  a  great 
man  are  valuable.  Robert  lirowning  himself  wrote  the  preface,  an  adnurable 
summary  of  the  character  and  genius  of  Shelley, — Ihe  finest,  almost  Ihe  only, 
bit  of  prose  that  is  credited  to  Browning's  pen.  Of  course  the  book  made  a 
sensation.  The  sensation  was  increased  when,  a  few  weeks  after  its  issue,  it 
turned  out  to  be  a  fraud  upon  the  reading  public  And  this  was  how  the 
discovery  was  made.  ' 

Moxon  had  sent  copies  of  the  book  to  all  his  illustrious  clients.  Amonf 
these  was  Alfred  Tennyson.  Now,  it  happened  that  Mr.  Palgrave,  son  of  the 
hii>torian,  was  visiting  Tennyson  at  the  time.  He  picked  up  the  volume  one 
day  as  it  was  lying  upon  the  table,  and  opened  it  at  a  letter  to  Godwin  which 
seemed  strangely  familiar.  He  read  on,  and  discovered  that  the  letter  was  a 
plagiarism  from  an  article  which  his  own  father  had  contributed  to  the  Qtior- 
teriy  Review  in  1840. 

Moxon  was  al  once  informed  of  the  discovery.  He  was  greatly  astonished 
He  had  purchased  the  letters  at  a  public  sale.  They  bore  every  mark  of 
authenticity-     The  handwriting  appeared  to  be  genuine.     The  seal  wu  the 

t Oct's.  The  addresses  bore  the  stamp  of  various  Italian  post-offices  where 
e  had  lived.  The  upper  derks  in  the  English  Post-Olfice  were  appealed  to, 
and  could  see  nothing  suspicious  in  these  stamps. 

Then  Murray  came  forward  with  some  letters  which  he  bad  received  from 
Byron,  written  in  the  same  cities  and  at  the  same  time.  Comparison  was 
instituted.  It  was  found  that  the  post-marks  of  Venice  and  Ravemia  betrayed 
important  diiferences.  More  proof  was  speedily  produced.  At  the  same 
sale  where  Moxon  had  made  his  purchases,  the  son  of  Shelley  had  bought 
other  letters  of  the  poet,  which  were  filled  with  private  affairs  and  bmily 
secrets.  These  letters  were  found  lo  be  at  utter  variance  with  &cL  More- 
over,  other  letters  from  other  poets  (Byron  and  Keats)  had  been  purchased  by 
Murray.     From  internal  evidence,  these  also  were  adjudged  to  be  forgeries. 

Moxon  at  once  suppressed  his  book,  and  turned  his  attention  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  forgers.  The  auctioneer,  it  seems,  had  received  all  his  docu- 
ments from  a  bookseller  named  White.  White,  in  turn,  explained  that  be 
had  bought  them  from  an  unknown  woman,  who  claimed  to  have  received 
them  through  Fletcher,  Byron's  faithful  servant  But  further  search  re- 
vealed, behind  the  tady,  a  mysterious  individual  who  was  probably  the  author 
of  the  fraud.  This  was  an  adventurer  who,  bearing  a  striking  likeness  lo 
Byron,  had  taken  his  name,  passed  himself  off  for  his  natural  son,  and,  al- 
though the  Byron  family  repulsed  his  pretensions,  had  al  one  time  almost 
succeeded  in  palming  off  on  a  publisher  some  inedited  remains  of  the  poCL 

He  had  disappeared  and  left  no  traces  behind  him.  Possibly  White  was 
not  very  anxious  to  betray  his  whereabouts.  That  gentleman  never  succeeded 
in  clearing  himself  with  the  public  The  general  opinion  was  that  he  must  at 
least  have  had  his  suspicions,  and  that,  in  any  case,  he  had  profited  too  largely 
from  the  fraud  by  getting  out  of  the  affair  in  time  and  selling  for  three  hun- 
dred guineas  what  had  barely  cost  him  one  hundred. 

The  other  forgery  is  still  more  mysterious,  in  that  it  clouded  ?rith  suspickn 
the  character  of  so  excellent  and  eminent  a  gentleman  as  Mr.  J,  Payne  Col- 
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Her.  In  1849  that  learned  Shakespearian  brought  to  public  notice  a  copy  of 
a  folio  Shakespeare  (second  edictun).  It  was  greasy  and  imperfect,  but  was 
loaded  wilh  ancient  manuscript  emendations.  These  Mr  Collier  was  inclined 
to  attribute  to  one  Thomas  Perkins,  whose  name  appeared  on  the  fly-leaf, 
and  who  might  well  have  been  some  relation  to  Richard  Perkins  the  actur 
(rtVfti  1633}.  A  further  presumplitm,  equally  plausible,  was  that  this  Mr, 
Perkins,  who  in  the  controversy  that  followed  got  to  be  familiarly  known  as 
"  the  Old  Corrector,"  had  marked  the  book  in  the  theatre  during  early  per- 

Thc  controversy  did  not  break  out  at  once.  Shakespearian  scholars  ac- 
cepted with  great  eagerness  Mr.  Collier's  story  that  he  had  (bund  a  curious 
corrected  copy  of  the  old  folio  in  the  shop  of^a  bookseller  named  Rudd.  A 
parcel  of  second-hand  volumes,  it  appears,  had  arrived  from  the  country  one 
day  when  Mi.  Collier  happened  to  be  present,  and  when  the  parcel  was 
opened  the  bibliophile's  heart  began  to  sing,  for  among  them  was  the  volume 
in  question.  Not  till  after  the  purchase  did  Mr.  Collier  discover  the  emenda- 
tions of  the  Old  Corrector. 

And  it  was  not  till  1852  that  he  published  selections  from  them  in  his 
"Notes  and  Emendations,"  and  in  an  edition  of  the  "Plays."  Then  the 
controversy  broke  out.  It  was  conducted  with  doubt  and  hesitancy  at  first. 
No  one  liked  to  cast,  or  even  to  appear  to  cast,  any  reflections  upon  the  veracity 
of  Mr.  Collier. 

The  folio  was  exhibited  to  the  Society  of  Antiquarians,  and  finally  presented 
lo  the  Duke  of  Devonsliire,  who  lent  it  for  examination  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum. In  July,  18(9,  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  the  Museum,  published  in  the  London 
Time!  the  result  of  his  examination  of  the  Old  Corrector. 

And  then  it  turned  out  that  the  Old  Corrector  was  a  modern  myth. 

His  corrections  had  first  been  made  in  pencil  in  a  modern  hand,  then  they 
had  been  copied  over  In  ink  in  a  forged  ancient  hand.  The  ink  appeared  to 
be  ancient,  fm ;  but,  in  fact,  it  was  not  ancient,  and  was  not  even  ink.     It  was 

The  entire  case  is  most  difficult  to  explain.  For  it  is  equally  hard  to  believe 
that  so  eminent  a  scholar  could  be  imposed  upon  as  that  so  respectable  a 
nan  could  be  a  deliberate  cheat. 

Forget  aad  forgive,  a  proverb  which  is  quoted  by  Shakespeare  in  "  King 
Lear,"  Act  iv.,  Sc  7,  and  which  sums  up  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  difficult 
lessons  of  Christianity.  As  Mr.  W  E.  Norris  very  cleverly  says,  "  We  may 
forgive  and  we  may  forget,  but  we  can  never  forget  that  we  have  forgiven." 
Or  we  may  forgive,  and  yet  hope  that  God  will  not  forget ;  we  will  withhold 
our  vengeance,  trusting  that  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty  it  will  find  a  more 
skilful  marksman,  like  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury.  "  I  never  used  revenge," 
■ays  this  amiable  Christian,  "as  leaving  it  alway  (o  God,  who,  the  less  I 
punish  mine  enemies,  will  inflict  so  much  the  more  punishment  on  them." 

Heine  goes  further  than  his  lordship  : 

Ir  Cod  were  picucd  10  render  mc  perfecily  tiappy,  be  would  permii  mc  the  uiitTiciion  of 
•«'Bg  •boul  >ii  or  Kven  of  my  enemlei  htneed  on  thMt  trees  ;  trom  Ihe  depth  of  my  heart 
1  wcHiUl  forgiva  them  all  the  wrong  Ihey  had  ioHicted  upon  me  durios  their  lives  Yes  we 
muil  roreive  our  enemia,— but  not  ualil  Ihey  aie  hangedl 

The  Old  Testament  counsel  to  return  good  for  evil,  in  order  to  humiliate 
your  enemy  (ue  Coals  of  Firb),  is  in  much  the  same  spiriL  Far  finer  are 
the  lessons  of  the  New  Testament 

In  Ibe  wordi  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "  To  forgive  our  enemies,  yet  hope 
God  will  punish  them,  ii  not  to  forgive  enough"  ("Christian  Morals,''  Part  i., 
•*c.  «v.);  and  Milton  pertinently  asks,  "Is  it  Charity  to  doalh  them  with 
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curses  in  his  PrayCi  whom  he  hath  forgiv'n  in  bis  DJscours  T'  {Eikeneklaita, 
chap,  xxi.) 

Fine,  also,  is  Pope's  phrase, — 

(see  HuMANiTM  est  Errare), — which  finds  a  predecessor  in  Bacon's  Esuj, 
"  Of  Revenge  :" 

CertBinly,  In  taking  revenp,  a  man  is  but  even  with  his  enemy :  but  in  p»»^ng  it  over,  he 
his'^^shlp  wIs"mliuEe'n,"or  ^dom'on^oi'h'ooO,  saiih,  ""li'ia  the  glory  uf  a  n^n  lo  \isa''hy 

In  his  Life  of  Pittacus,  Diogenes  Laertius  quntes  from  Heraclitiis  the  Htorf 
that  when  Pittacus  had  got  Alcasus  into  his  power  he  released  him,  ujing, 
"  Forgiveness  is  belter  Ihan  revenge."  Epicletus,  quoting,  in  bis  turn,  from 
the  same  source,  gives  the  phrase  thus  ;  "  Forgiveness  is  Detter  than  punish- 
ment ;  for  the  one  is  proof  of  a  gentle,  the  other  of  a  savage,  nature." 

George  Chapman  says, — 

Is  righted  even  when  men  grant  they  err. 

Monsieur  If  O'ivt,  Act  i.,  Se.  i. 

Yet,  though  injured  virtue  is  not  malicious,  injurious  guilt  is.  We  all 
remember  how  Lord  Macaulay  lashed  Lord  Mahun  for  forgetting  or  not 
knowing  that  couplet  of  Dryden's, — 

Fargivenes!  to  Iha  injured  does  belong; 

Bui  they  ne'er  pardon  who  have  done  the  wrong, — 

Confueil  q/  Granada,  Part  u.,  Act  i.,  St.  t: 

— a  couplet  which,  as  Macaulay  says,  embodies  what  has  now  been  for  many 
generations  considered  a  truism  rather  than  a  paradox.  Here,  for  example, 
are  a  few  of  its  predecessors  : 

Quos  Ixseiunt  et  odetnnt  <"  Whom  they  have  injured  they  also  hatc").~SKnK:A :  Di  Irm, 
lib.  ii..  cap.  33. 

you  have  injured").— Tacitus :  Ae^ko^a.  42.  4- 

Chifi  inginria  non  peidona  mai  ("  He  never  pardons  those  he  injures").— /(a/om  Frnert. 

"The  historians  and  philosophers,"  concludes  Macaulay,  "have  quite  done 
with  this  maxim,  and  have  abandoned  it,  like  other  maxims  which  have  tost 
their  gloss,  to  bad  novelists,  by  whom  it  will  very  soon  be  worn  to  rags," 
Was  Thackeray  a  bad  novelist }  He  was  fond  of  harping  on  the  ihetne. 
Here  is  one  out  of  a  dozen  instances  : 

Do  yOn  iniaeine  Ihete  is  a  greal  deal  of  genuine,  righl-down  remorse  in  Ihe  world'  Doa'l 
people  rather  hnd  excuses  which  make  their  minds  easy ;  endeavor  to  prove  to  tbensdnt 
'  ii  they  have  been  lamentably  belied  and  misunderstood:  and  uy  and  loigive  thi  peiKCUion 
'war  malice  against  Ihe  cruel  tvfiiaD  who 

yarding  him  which  his  frieodi  imputed  to 

maiie  up.  I  said  10  his  brother,  "  Why  is  your 'brother's  soul  still  dark  agaloU  meT  It  ii  1  who 
ought  to  be  angry  and  unforgiving;  for  1  was  in  Ihe  wrong," — KmmJaltml  P*^rt;  Di 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  secret  of  the  trespasser's  hardness  of  he«rt  is  rereiled 
in  the  lines  by  Adelaide  Procter,  in  the  "Legend  of  Provence,"— 

Only  Hekven 

Means  crowned,  not  conquered,  when  it  says,  "  FocgiveDt" 

Fotaitan  est  nostnim  nometi  miscebitur  istlB  {L.,  "  Perhaps  our 
name  may  be  mingled  with  these"),  from  Ovid's  "  The  Art  of  Love,"  iit 
339.  Oliver  Goldsmith  was  a  notoriously  vapid  and  inane  talker.  Dr.  John- 
son called  liim  an  in-^pircd  idiot,  and  usvd  to  say,  "No  man  was  mute  Inoiuh 
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when  he  had  not  a  pen  in  his  hand,  or  more  wise  when  he  had"  (Boswell: 
Lift,  1780),  the  memory  of  which  peculiarity  Garrick  embalmed  in  the  im- 
promptu epitaph, — 

Here  )ic«  Nnlly  Gotdsmitb,  for  shortness  called  Noll, 
Who  wrote  like  an  angel  and  talked  like  poor  Poll. 

He  redeemed  himself,  however,  at  least  upon  one  occasion.  Walking  with 
Johnson  in  the  Poets'  Corner  of  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Doctor  took  occa- 
sion to  Quote  the  line  from  Ovid,  "  Forsitan  est  nostrum  nomen  miscebitur 
isiis."  On  their  way  home  they  passed  under  Temple  Kar,  and  Goldsmith, 
pointing  to  the  heads  of  Fletcher  and  Townley,  who  had  been  executed  for 
complicity  in  the  rebellion  of  1745,  whispered  to  Johnson,  with  a  humorous 
reference  to  the  latter's  Toryism  and  Jacobite  proclivities,  "Forsitan  est 
nostrum  nomen  miscebitur  tslis"  ("Perhaps  our  name  may  be  mingled  with 
tkae").  It  may  be  added  that  Johnson's  playful  prediction  was  fulfilled.  John- 
son died  December  13,  17S4,  and  his  bones  rest  in  the  Abbey  by  the  side  of 
Goldsmith,  who  preceded  him. 

Fortune  favors  the  brave  (or  the  strong}  ("  Fortes  fortuna  adjuvat" 
(Terence),  "  Audenles  fortuna  adjuvat"  (Virgil),  ■'  Fortuna  favet  fortibus,"  etc.), 
a  popular  Latin  expression  found  in  various  forms  in  most  of  the  Roman 
authors.    Cicero  and  Livy  allude  to  it  as  a  proverb,  and  Claudian,  in  the  line 

Fors  juvat  audenles,  Cei  senieniLa  vatis, 
("  Fortune  favors  ihe  bald,  the  sentence  of  the  bard  of  Ceos"). 
attributes  the  saying  to  Simonides,  the  Greek  lyric  poet,  who  was  born  in  Ceos. 
Euripides  says, — 

Try  fi-st  thyseLf,  and  after  call  in  God  : 
For  to  the  worker  God  himself  lends  aid. 

HiPPOLVTUi:/-«^.435. 
In  a  negative  shape  it  appears  in  Sophocles  :  "  Fortune  is  not  on  the  side 
of  the  faint-hearted"  {Frag.  S42}.  Its  English  analogue,  "God  helps  them 
that  help  themselves,"  is  found  in  Algernon  Sidney's  ■■  Discourse  on  Govern- 
ment," and  in  the  form  "  Help  thyself  and  God  will  help  thee,"  it  occurs  in 
Herbert's  "  Jacula  Prudentum,"  and  has  been  echoed  by  La  Fontaine  : 


Forty.  This  number  has  played  an  important  and  very  curious  part  in  the 
traditions,  superstitions,  and  even  laws  of  different  peoples.  It  still  finds 
many  survivals  in  our  proverbial  speech,  in  our  written  literature,  and  on  our 
statute-books. 

The  period  of  forty  days,  best  known  now  under  the  name  of  Quarantine, 
in  its  application  to  the  sanitary  service,  has  been  recognized  from  (he  earliest 
limea  in  the  legislation  both  of  France  and  England  as  of  mysterious  import. 
The  origin  of  this  recogniiion  disappears  in  the  darkness  of  early  Oriental 
history.  We  6nd  early  traces  of  it  in  the  diluvial  rains  which  lasted  forty 
days  and  forty  nights,  and  in  the  miraculous  fasts  of  Moses  and  Elijah.  It 
appears  substantially  in  the  forty  years  assigned  as  the  period  of  the  Israel- 
itish  wanderings  in  the  desert.  The  spies  spent  forty  days  investigating 
Canaan  before  they  gave  their  report.  Forty  days  was  the  period  devoted  in 
ancient  times  to  the  burial  of  the  dead.  Jonah  gave  the  inhabitants  of  Nineveh 
just  forty  days  in  which  to  consider  his  prophecy  and  repent.  In  the  New 
Tealament  we  see  the  miraculous  Quarantine  of  Moses  and  of  Elijah  repro- 
duced in  the  fast  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  Christian  Lent,  or  Careme,  commem- 
otaicK  it     St  Louis  established  in  Fiance  the  King's  Quarantine,  during 
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wliich  no  man  could  avenge  an  injury.  Under  the  Conqueror  no  man  mi 
suffered  to  remain  in  England  above  forty  days  unless  ne  was  enrolled  in 

some  tithing  or  decennary.  In  Magna  CharU  it  is  provided  that  a  widow 
shall  remain  in  her  husband's  main-house  forty  days  afler  his  death,  during 
which  time  her  dowry  shall  be  assigned  over  to  her.  A  man  who  held  by  fee 
of  knight's  service  was  bound  to  respond  to  the  king's  call  for  a  term  of  forty 
days'  service  well  and  -fittingly  arrayed  for  war.  By  the  privilege  of  Parlia- 
ment members  are  protected  from  arrest  for  forty  days  after  every  pro- 
rogation and  for  forty  days  before  the  next  appointed  assembling  of  Par- 
liament Our  modern  sanitary  quarantine  was  established  by  early  French 
law,  and  adopted  throughout  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  English  acts  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  the  plague  from  the  East.  Yet  forty  days  neither 
constitutes  an  aliquot  part  of  the  calendar  year  nor  will  admit  of  an  aliquot 
division  into  calendar  months  or  weeks.  It  is  a  distinctly  arbitrary  period 
of  time.  A  hint  toward  an  explanation  of  its  origin  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  forty  days  approximate  to  a  division  of  the  early  lunar  year  by  the  mystic 

Among  the  alchemists  forty  days  was  looked  on  as  a  charmed  namber, 
when,  after  certain  riles  and  ceremonies,  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  the 
philosopher's  stone,  or  the  elixir  of  life,  might  appear. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  forty  was  a  period  that  was  looked  upon  by  old  dodon-. 
with  superstitious  regard,  as  a  time  when  remarkable  changes  might  be  ex> 
pected  to  take  place  in  their  patients. 

Nay,  proverbs  and  literature  assume  that  thai  is  the  age  at  which  corre- 
sponding moral  and  mental  changes  do  or  ought  to  take  place  in  the  rightly 
constituted  mind.  Luther  used  to  say  that  a  man  lives  forty  years  before  he 
knows  himself  to  be  a  fool,  and  at  the  time  in  which  he  begins  to  see  his  folly 
his  life  is  nearly  finished ;  so  that  many  men  die  before  they  begin  to  live. 
Young  tells  us,— 

Be  wiic  with  speed ; 
A  fool  at  forty  »  »  feoL  indwd. 

Limi  ef  F*mt,%a&ita„\.  a^. 
Thackeray  has  a  poem  on  "The  Age  of  Wisdom,"  which  is  emphatically 
put  at  "  Forty  Year,"     Here  are  the  most  pregnant  stanzas  : 
Ho,  pretty  page  with  the  dimpled  chio. 

That  never  has  kaowa  tlie  Barber's  sbeai, 
All  your  wish  is  womao  to  win. 
This  is  the  wiy  that  hoys  begin,— 

Wait  till  you  come  to  Forty  Vear. 
Forty  times  over  let  Michaelmas  pass, 
Gtiiiling  hair  the  hraio  dolh  cleat,— 
Then  you  know  a  hoy  is  an  ass, 
Then  you  know  the  worth  of  a  lass, 
Unce  you  have  come  to  Forty  Vear. 
A  popular  proverb  teils  us  that  at  forty  a  man  is  either  a  phyaidui  or  4  foo^ 
which  means  that  if  he  have  any  brains  he  has  learned  to  take  care  of  hi> 
health  and  avoid  the  excesses  which  inexperienced  youth  may  be  pvdoMd  for 
plunging  into.     But  the  proverb  does  not  contemplate  the  mere  taking  of 
medical  counsel  from  others,  but  the  observance  of  those  rules  which  the 
individual  experience  has  proved  to  be  best  for  the  individual.   Tbu^  Bacon's 
words  are  a  good  gloss  for  the  proverb  : 


man  is  a  physician  or  a  fool  at  forty,"  Canning  slyly  asked,  "  Sir  Harry,  maynl 
he  be  both)"    Tiberius  is  mcniiuned  as  the  author  of  the  phrase,  but  tte 
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ucription  may  be  due  to  confusion  with  thai  other  phrase  which  Plutarch 
record*  ("^Reservation  of  Health"),  that  "he  is  a  ridiculous  man  that  holds 
out  his  hand  to  a  physician  after  sixty."  Chamfort  said,  "  Every  man  who  at 
forty  years  of  age  is  not  a  misanthrope  has  never  loved  his  race." 

Women  as  well  as  men  may  look  to  forty  as  a  notable  age.  The  influence 
of  apt  alliteration  is  partly  responsible  for  the  conception  of  the  epithet 

Fail,  (aL,  and  Ibrty, 

which  )3  first  used  by  Dryden,  and  was  popularized  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
"St.  Ronan's  Well,"  ch.vii.,  and  by  Byron  in  "Don  Juan."  Ijefore  the  example 
of  the  two  latter  authorities  had  crystallized  the  phrase  for  all  lime  in  its 
present  form,  it   narrowly  esc3|>ed  being  ruined  by  Mrs.  Trench,  who,  in   a 

letter  dated   FebruaMr  18,  1816,  wrote,  "  Lord is  going  to  marry  Lady 

,  a  fat,  fair,  and  fifty  eatd-playing  resident  of  the  Crescent." 

Now,  a  lady  at  forty  may  be  both  fair  and  fat ;  at  fifty  she  may  only  be  fat. 

Foity  stiipeB  save  one,  the  punishment  of  castigation  as  administered 
by  the  Jews.  In  Deuteronomy  xxv.  2,  3  are  the  following  instructions: 
"And  it  shall  be,  if  the  wicked  man  [brought  to  the  judges  for  trial]  be  worthy 
to  be  beaten,  that  the  judge  shall  cause  him  to  lie  down,  and  to  be  beaten 
before  his  face,  according  to  his  fault,  by  a  certain  number.  Forty  stripes 
he  may  give  him,  and  not  exceed  ;  lest,  if  he  should  exceed,  and  beat  him 
above  these  with  many  stripes,  then  thy  brother  shall  seem  vile  unto  thee." 
The  Jews  refined  on  this  theme,  and  affected  great  particularity.  To  avoid 
the  accidental  inHiction  of  more  than  forty  stripes,  (hey  resolved  to  stop  short 
at  ihirty-niiie.  And  to  assure  themselves  exactitude  each  way  they  invented 
a  scourge  of  thirteen  thongs,  and  with  this  instrument  the  culprit  was  struck 
three  limes.  The  High  Church  party  in  the  English  Church  were  wont  to 
allude  facetiously  to  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  as  Forty  Stripes  save  One. 

Fox,  Thou  diest  on  point  o£ 
sword,  and  is  frequently  used  in  this  S' 
dramatists : 

PutupyauriwQid: 

1  have  seen  il  often :  'lii  a  fox. 

BhAUHOMT  *MD  fLETCHKH  :    Cfl//oiii,  Act  lii.,  Sc.  5. 
A  Toledo,  or  an  English  fox. 

Wbbstbr  :   iVhiti  Dniil,  Aci  v.,  Sc.  a. 
Thou  Aftt  00  poini  of  fox. 

Shaksspeaiih  :  Htnry  V.,  Act.  iv„  Sc.  i. 

The  origin  of  the  word  is  obscure.  It  has  been  derived  by  some  from  the 
old  FftniAt  faulx  {"L.  falx,  a  "falchion").  But  the  following  account  gives 
the  probable  origin  of  fox. 

There  was  a  certain  Julian  del  Rei,  believed  to  be  a  Morisco,  who  set  up  a 
forge  at  Toledo  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  became  famous 
for  the  excellence  of  his  swoid-blades,  which  were  regarded  as  the  best  of 
Toledo.  That  city  had  for  many  ages  previous  been  renowned  for  sword- 
making,  it  being  supposed  that  the  Moors  introduced  the  art,  as  they  did  so 
many  good  things,  from  the  East.  Julian  del  Rei's  mark  was  a  little  dog 
iftrriile)  which  came  to  be  taken  for  a  fox,  and  so  the  "  fox-blade,"  or 
simply  "  fojt,"  for  any  good  sword.  The  brand  came  to  be  imitated  in  other 
places,  and  there  are  Solingen  blades  of  comparatively  modern  manufacture 
Which  still  bear  the  little  dog  of  Julian  del  Rei. 

Another  suegested  derivation  of  the  word  is  that  a  sword  of  good  temper 
was  called  a  fox,  from  the  mark  of  a  wolf  (mistaken  for  a  fox)  on  the  cele- 
brated blades  of  Passau.    These  last  were  also  called  "  wolf-blkdea." 
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France,  Everythiog  happens  in.    A  humorous  variation  of  the  old  law 

thai  "it  is  always  ihe  unexpected  that  happens."  The  incident  which  gave  it 
birth  occurred  during  the  war  of  the  Fronde,  While  altending  the  Confer- 
ence of  HordeauK  in  1650,  Cardinal  Maiariii  finding  himself  in  a  coach  wilh 
three  of  the  Frondiat  le;iclers,  "  Who  would  have  believed  four  days  ago," 
he  cried,  "that  we  four  would  to-day  be  tiding  in  the  same  carriage?"  "Oh." 
rei)iied  I.a  Rochefoucauld,  "  everything  happens  in  France  !"  ("  tout  arrive  en 
France  !") 

Free  to  confesa,  an  ugly  bit  of  newpaper  English  which  has  unfortunalely 
been  inci>rporaled  into  the  language.  Lord  Byron  credits  its  origin  lo  the 
English  Parliament : 

He  was  "  free  to  confess"  (whence  comes  this  phrasef 

Is'l  English  ?    No :  'lis  only  parliamentary). 

I.OKDlJVKON:Z)sH/»flB. 

Freeze  out,  To,  in  English  and  American  slang,  lo  put  out.  or  drive  awajp, 
by  a  cold  reserve  and  frceiing  haukur ;  now  used  in  the  larger  sense  ot  to  ex- 
clude, and  made  especially  popular  in  America  through  the  game  of  freeze- 

1  Ihou);hI  I  was  bound  to  blaze'. 

With  iTeir  ret-conve*ilcl  wa^y^'  '"' 

hngltskSong:  Iht  Old-Fashwnrd  Btau. 

French  as  she  is  spoke.    In  the  charming  description  of  his  Prioress, 


For  Frenche  of  I'aris  was  to  hire  unknowe. 

CanUrLary  Taiex,  Prolcgui,  L.  1«. 

There  has  been  some  controversy  among  the  commentators  as  to  whether 
Chaucer  did  or  did  not  understand  the  humor  of  this  passage,  but  the  great 
public  has  decided  that  Chaucer  was  not  a  born  fool  and  that  he  is  entitled  lo 
all  the  credit  of  his  jest.  The  French  of  SIratford  atte  bowe  has  come  to  sig. 
iiify  the  opposite  of  the  French  of  Paris.  To  the  natives  ot  Stratford  and  its 
viciniiy  it  is  undoubtedly  more  intelligible.  Indeed,  even  American^  »ho 
pick  up  foreign  languages  more  readily  than  the  English,  have  been  fain  to 
confess  that  American  French  was  more  lucid  than  the  French  of  Pari*.  But 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  it  is  a  source  of  continual  amusement,  and  some- 
tinie.<!  of  baffled  astonishment.  Such  words  or  phrases  as  nom -de-plume, 
double-entendre,  k  I'outr.ince,  soubriquet,  are  familiar  to  the  vocabulary  of 
Stratford  atte  bnwe.  To  the  Parisian  they  sound  as  funny  as  do  to  our  ears 
the  Parisian- English,  or  Pariaian-American,  of  inierwieiee,  liig-tif,  rotbi/,  and 
sA^ry-gobUi- ■viV\\zh  are  met  writh  in  French  newspapers  and  have  even  been 
sanctioned  by  high  literary  authority.  Nevertheless,  up  to  this  point  the 
Parisian  can  understand  while  lie  laughs.  Numeroua  anecdotes,  however, 
are  extant  which  exhibit  the  dangers  that  may  result  from  using  the  Stratford 
variety  in  its  more  bewildering  moods.  There,  for  example,  is  the  stock  story, 
fathered  upon  many  distinguished  Englishmen,  of  how  one  of  two  gentlemen 
occupying  the  same  apartment  in  a  French  hotel  leaves  word  with  his  con- 
cierge not  to  let  the  fire  go  out,  but  unfortunately  phrases  it  "  ne  laissei  pjs 
.sortir  le  fou"  ("don't  let  the  lunatic  escape"),  which  places  his  friend  in  the 
unpleasant  predicament  of  being  detained  and  watched  in  his  apartment 
until  the  return  of  the  Sir.ilford  linguist.     Then  there  is  the  equally  ancient 
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jest  of  the  EnKlishman  who  dumfounded  his  landlady  by  asking  for  a  chest 
of  drawers  under  the  shocking  and  mystifying  formula,  "  Je  veux  utie  poitrine 
de  calefoiis,"  "Je  sens  niauvais  :  oil  est  ma  naissaiice  ?"  is  the  Stratford 
equivalent  for  "  I  feel  bad  :  where  is  my  berth  ?"  just  as  in  the  same  locality 
"the  smile  of  the  calf  at  the  banker's  wife"  is  considered  the  correct  English 
equivalent  for  the  familiar  "  ris  de  veau  ^  la  iinaiiciire." 

A  startling  error  was  once  made  by  an  English  preacher  addressing  a  French 
audience.  Beseeching  them  to  seek  the  water  of  life,  he  translated  it  literally 
after  the  Stratford  fashion  into  tau  de  vie.  which  means  brandy.  It  is,  indeed, 
in  the  minor  French  words  that  foreigners  come  to  felicitous  grief,  in  substi- 
tuting de  for  du  or  de  ia,  in  misusing  articles  and  conjunctions.  CiHite  gut  coAte 
is  Parisian  and  intelligible.  CoAte  qui  cotUe  is  Stralfordian  and  nonsense.  Lord 
Byron  in  a  letter  to  Moore,  after  using  the  correct  phrase  esprit  de  corps,  asks, 
nonchalantly,  "Is  it  duox  def  for  that  is  more  than  I  know."  Esprit  du  corps, 
if  it  means  anything,  means  spirit  of  the  body.  There  is  no  word,  by  the 
way,  which  needs  more  care  in  the  handling  than  the  word  esprit.  It  is  as 
versatile  and  volatile  as  the  people  whose  characteristics  it  so  aptly  repre- 
sents. Breathe  on  it  harshly  and  all  its  meaning  has  evaporated.  Even  so 
great  and  so  scholarly  a  writer  as  Macaulay  allowed  it  to  suffer  ill  treatment, — 
vicariously,  indeed,  yet  he  shares  the  crime  by  applauding  it.  In  his  essay  on 
the  "Athenian  Orators,''  he  repeats  what  he  considers  a  Jeu  de  mots  on  the 
title  of  Montesquieu's  masterpiece  ;  "  It  was  happily  said  that  Montesijuieu 
ODcht  to  have  changed  the  name  of  his  book  from  '  L'Ksprit  des  Lois'  to 
'LEaprit  sur  les  Lois.'"  Now,  as  Mr.  Breen  has  pointed  out,  the  happy 
saying  is  sheer  nonsense.  One  of  the  meanings  of  esprit  is  intellectual 
brilliancy.  It  is  obviously  in  this  sense  that  Macaulay  would  have  us  under- 
stand it  in  "  L'Esprit  sur  les  Lois."  But  he  forgets  that  it  ceases  to  have  that 
sense  the  moment  the  article  le  is  prefixed  to  it  In  Montesquieu's  title  the 
words  "  I'esprit"  are  employed  in  the  sense  of  the  scope,  the  guiding  principle, 
the  fundamental  idea.  The  substitution  of  "sur  les"  for  "des"  would  not 
affect  the  meaning  of  Fesprit.  "  L'Esprit  sur  les  Lois"  would  mean  "  The 
Scope  upon  Laws ;"  in  other  words,  it  would  be  meaningless. 

Rather  a  funny  Ijlunder  is  found  in  Mrs.  Sigourney's  "  Pleasant  Memories  of 
Pleasant  Lands,"  where  she  represents  a  Parisian  mob  in  1840  as  stiuuting 
"A  bas  les  traiteurs  I"  ("Down  with  the  restaurant-keepers!")  It  is  to  be 
presumed  that  the  public  exasperation  was  directed  against  the  trattres,  the 
"traitors,"  and  not  the  unoffending  traiteurs. 

The  word  encore,  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  mention,  is  not  French  in  our 
theatrical  use  of  it.  Encore  does  mean  more,  and  the  French  do  say  "  encore 
une  tasse,"  another  cup,  or  "  encore  une  fois,"  once  more.  But  when  they 
want  a  performer  to  repeat  a  part  which  has  pleased  them,  they  might  say  bis 
(Latin  tor  twice),  or  they  might  simply  content  themselves  with  the  Italian 
word  bravo,  irava,  or  bravi,  according  to  the  sex  and  number  of  the  per- 
formers whom,  in  the  useful  Stratford  phrase,  they  wish  to  encore.  We  use 
bravo  indiscriminately,  without  reflecting  that  it  is  properly  an  adjective  agree- 
ing in  gender  and  number  with  the  noun  that  it  qualifies,  and  can  only  be 
applied  to  a  single  male  performer. 

A  word  which  is  fruitful  of  ludicrous  error  is  that  Uitle  word  of  three  letters, 
lie.  As  eve^  one  knows  or  should  know,  it  is  a  participial  adjective  in  the 
feminine  gender,  meaning  born.  When  you  say  of  a  married  lady,  Mrs.  Tones, 
ii^e  Smith,  you  mean  that  Mrs.  Jones's  maiden  name  was  Smith,— i./.,  that 
she  was  born  Smith.  But  when  a  New  York  paper  spoke  as  it  did  of  "Mrs. 
Douglas  Green.  »ee  Mrs.  Alice  Snell  McCrea,  nie  Miss'Alice  Snell,"  it  was 
rightly  called  to  task  by  a  contemporary  which  said,  "  To  have  been  born 
M.xt.  Alice  bnell  McCrea  was  a  feat  worthy  of  iinnioitality  in  the  records  of 
34 
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obstetrics ;  but  to  have  been  born  a  second  lime,  and  ttien  aa  MUa  Alice  Snell, 

is  ail  acliievement  thai  must  amaze  the  wurld  of  Hcience,  Surely  this  is  the 
climacterical  sensation  ai  out  most  sensational  con  temporal]'." 

There  is  another  small  and  harmless-looking  word, — the  •noidfiit.  Yet  itit 
equaUy  dangerous  in  Stratford  hands.  Captain  Gronow,  in  hit  "Reminiv 
cences,"  gives  us  a  good  story  in  point.  A  certain  Alderman  Wood  visited 
Paris  in  1815.  Having  previously  filled  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
and  wishing  to  apiirise  the  Frenchmen  of  that  fact,  he  ordered  a  hundred 
visiting-cards,  inscribiitg  upon  them  "  Alderman  Wood,  feu  Lord  Maire  de 
Londres."  The  word/««,  one  need  hardly  slate,  means  "late"  only  in  the 
sense  of  "dead." 

Another  of  Gro no w's  stories  is  of  an  unnamed  compatriot  who,  having  been 
introduced  by  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  to  Mademoiselle  Bigottim,  that 
beautiful  and  graceful  dancer,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  asked  him  In 
what  part  of  the  theatre  he  was  placed.  He  replied,  "Mademoiselle,  dans 
une  logc  rStie,"  instead  of  "grillie."  The  lady  could  not  understand  what  he 
meant,  until  his  introducer  explained  the  mistake,  observing,  "  Les  diables  des 
Anglais  pensent  toujours  ft  leur  rosbif." 

Lord  Westmoreland,  a  wag  of  the  Regency  day,  was  in  Paris  at  the  same 
period.  He  translated  the  common  phrase,  "  I  would  if  I  could,  but  I  can't," 
as  follows :  "  Je  voudrais  si  je  coudrais,  mais  je  ne  cannais  paa."  This  was  a 
joke,  of  course,  but  it  was  not  a  bad  burlesque  of  the  French  spoken  by  most 
of  his  compatriots.  No  wonder  Prince  Metternich  said  to  Lord  Dudley,  "  Vou 
are  the  only  Englishman  I  know  who  speaks  good  French.  It  is  remarked, 
the  common  people  in  Vienna  speak  better  than  the  educated  men  la  London." 
Lord  Dudley's  answer  was  excellent.  "That  may  well  be,"  he  replied 
"  Vonr  Highness  should  recollect  that  Buonaparte  has  not  been  twice  in 
London  to  teach  them." 

Mr.  Brander  Matthews,  in  his  amusing  essay  "On  the  French  spoken  by 
people  who  do  not  speak  French,"  has  preserved  a  delightful  advertisement 
which  he  cut  out  of  a  theatrical  weekly  paper.     He  changes  only  the  proper 

ANNIE  BLACK, 

The  popular  favorile  and  leading  Udy  of Theatre  Camique,  will  be  al  tjbeny  iAb  Jhh 

to  engage  for  ihe  season  'Si-'Si,  ai  Leading  Lady  wilh  first-class  comb.    Also 
E.  L.  BLACK 
(Nit  Edward  Brown), 
CHARACTER  ACTOR. 
"  Please  read  this  carefully,"  says  Mr.  Matthews,  "  and  note  the  delightfully- 
inappropriate  use  of  nic,  and  the  purely  professional  cutting  short  into  '  comb.' 
of  the  word  '  combination,'  technically  applied  to  strolling  companies.    Above 
all,  pray  remark  the  fact  that  the  gray  mare  is  the  better  horse,  and  that  the 
man  has  given  up  his  own  name  for  his  wife's." 

German  as  well  as  French  enters  into  the  curriculum  of  Stratford  atte  bo«c 
In  his  "  On  the  Rhine"  Hood  has  given  some  excellent  instance*.  None  of 
them  are  belter  than  the  true  story  which  he  thus  tells  in  a  letlet  dated  from 
Coblenlz,  on  May  6,  1835  ; 

Our  servant  knows  a  few  woidl  of  Engluh.  Her  name  il  Gndle,— tbc  short  for  Maigaftt. 
Jane  [Mrs.  Hood]  wanted  a  fowl  Is  boH  for  me  Now.  >he  hu  a  theory  ihal  tbc  nan  abe 
mnkes  her  Eneliah  un-English  the  more  it  mun  be  lUce  GerDiin.  jane  bcviiu  by  ibowtaig 
Gradie  a  wotdln  the  dictionary. 

Gradlr.  Ja  I  ye« — huhn — bonne— (a  I  yeea. 

^nf  (a  little  through  her  no»eJ.  Hmn — hum — bem — yes,  yaw.  Ken  you  (eet  ■  foirt— foe) 
'^oal,  to  boil— biie-^bol^ for  dianerT 
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Jmtt.  Ye» — no— good  to  tent— chicken— cheeken — checldng—chokinjt — bird— bard — iKard 
— Uyi  eggi — eegg»— ''Hie— hone— hin—nuike  cheek  in  btoih— loup— poultry- peltry — piliry  | 

Gradlt  (quite  at  fault).  Pfeiirighchich  I— nein. 

/■M(lDd«»pior).  Wbal»liiilil  dgl  and  Hood  won't  help  me:  lie  only  laugh..  Thii  come* 
of  leaving  EuJaaa  t  (She  caAts  her  eye*  acrou  the  itrcet  at  the  covemor'i  poultry'Vord,  and 
a  bright  ihouxlii  itrikcs  her.t  Kcri:,  Giadle— come  here— comb liair-hmn~hum— -look  there 
— dai«— you  Kc  ihingi  walkmg— hmn— hum— vralking  ahouc— ibingi  wiih  fenthen — fathen — 

Gradlt  (Mitiag  it  off  again).  Feeihert — raden — ah  hah  I  fcdden— ja,  ja,  yees,  we  bringen 
(eddeis,  \%,  ja  I 

&£  ecooei.    Fedders — yo — yaw,  yaw  I 
t  Gradle,  and  a^er  three.qiiaitcrs  of  an  hour  returns  Iriumphaatly  with  two  bundles  of 
■tationer')  quilli,    Thii  is  a  fact. 

FrflDCll  leave,  an  informal  departure,  or,  by  extension.  a.bsence  without 
p»ermissian,  escape,  dight.  The  oiigin  of  the  phrase  has  been  Che  signal  fur 
many  a  philological  contest,  but  the  dryasriusls  have  only  succeeded  in  stirring 
up  their  native  element  and  blinding  the  onlookers.  It  has  been  plausibly 
suggested  that  the  custom  of  disappearing  unobtrusively  from  a  crowded 
reception,  instead  of  elbowing  one's  way  through  a  throng  of  people  to  reacli 
the  hostess,  a  custom  which  was  the  natural  outgrowth  of  courteous  consider- 
ation for  every  one  involved,  was  borrowed  by  the  English  from  [he  French. 
Again,  it  has  been  suggested  that  Frrtich,  in  the  phrase  "  Freiich  leave,"  has 
no  connection  with  the  Ficnch  people,  except  to  the  extent  that  is  implied  by 
the  etymulogy  of  the  -motd/ratii, — free, — and  that  the  expression  may  simply 
mean  a  permission  which  has  been,  not  granted,  but  assumed.  But  the  latter 
derivations,  and,  in  a  minor  degree,  the  former,  are  invalidated  by  the  fact 
that  the  French  return  the  compliment  in  a  similar  phrase,  "prendre  conge  k 
la  tnaniire  Anglaise,"  or  "se  retirer  k  I'Anglaise,"  with  precisely  the  same 
significance.  In  Germany,  it  may  be  added,  the  phrase  is  identical  with  the 
English, — "  frauMisischen  Abschied  nehmen."  From  Hilpert's  German  Dic- 
tionary it  appears  that  the  term  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  century,  while  the 
custom  which  it  celebrates,  i.e.,  of  withdrawing  without  a  final  leave-taking, 
was  an  established  practice  in  Germany  three  hundred  years  ago. 

Prencbmen  are  balf  monkeya,  balf  tigerB.  This  phrase,  which  was 
Tcvived  with  much  gusto  during  the  excesses  of  the  Commune  in  1S71,  is  a 
teniiniscence  of  Voltaire's  phrase  in  a  letter  to  Madame  du  Ueffand,  November 
31,  1766:  "Your  nation  is  divided  into  two  species:  the  one  of  idle  monkeys, 
who  mock  at  everything,  and  the  other  of  tigers,  who  tear."  He  had  already 
said  of  the  judges  in  the  Galas  case,  "  Don't  speak  to  me  of  those  judges, — 
half  apes  and  half  tigers."  Sieyts  subsequently,  in  a  note  addressed  to 
Mirabeau,  called  the  French  "  a  nation  of  monkeys  with  the  throats  of  parrots" 
("une  nation  de  singes  i  larynx  de  perroquets"). 

FiiendB  and  Friendship.  Diogenes  I.aertius  ascribes  to  Aristotle  the 
excellent  saying,  "  A  friend  is  one  soul  abiding  in  two  bodies."  But  Aristotle 
probably  had  in  mind  the  line  in  Homer's  Iliad,  Book  xvi.,  which  Pope  has 
thus  translated  : 

Two  fnnula,  two  hodiet  with  one  sobI  inspited. 

The  moat  lamiliar  Ibim,  nowadavs,  in  which  the  trope  appears  is  the  couplet 
in  Maria  Lovell's  translation  of  BelHnghausen's  "Son  of  the  Wilderness," 
better  known  as  "  Ingomar  the  Barbarian  :" 

I'wo  (Dull  with  but  a  tingle  thought. 
Two  heart*  thai  beat  as  one. 

Zcno,  when  asked  what  a  friend  was,  replied,  "  Another  I,"  which  expresses 
(he  same  thought  in  another  wav.  TrencK  refers  with  commendation  to  that 
twauiiful  proverb  of  which  Pyttiagoras  is  reputed  the  author,  but  which  is 
referred  tg  man^  other  famous  men,  "The  things  of  friends  are  common" 
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(Kotvii T(l  Tuv  ^Uuv),  "WhcTe,"  he  asks,  "does  this  find  its  exhaustive  fiit- 
lilment,  but  in  the  cummunion  of  aainls,  their  communion  not  with  one  inuther 
merely,  though  indeed  this  is  a  part  of  its  fulfilment,  but  in  their  communion 
with  Him  who  is  the  friend  of  all  good  menF  That  such  a  conclusion  lay 
legitimately  in  the  words  Socrates  plainly  saw  ;  who  argued  from  it,  that 
since  good  men  were  the  friends  of  the  gods,  therefore  whatever  things  were 
the  gods'  were  also  theirs ;  being,  when  he  thus  concluded,  as  near  as  one 
who  had  not  the  highest  light  of  all,  couid  be  to  that  great  word  of  the 
apostle's,  'All  things  are  yours."  " 

An  Oriental  proverb  by  the  caliph  All  Ben  Ali  Taleb,  son-in-law  of  Mo- 
hammed, has  been  translated  liy  James  Russell  Lowell  thus  ; 

He  who  has  a  thousand  friends  haj  not  a  frieiid  lo  spare. 
And  he  who  has  one  enemy  will  men  him  eycrywhere. 

Emerson  wrongly  attributes  the  maxim  to  Omar  Khayyim,  and  ttansiatea 
it  in  this  form  % 

Believe  me,  a  ihousaod  fiiends  suffice  thee  nol ; 
111  a  single  enemy  ihou  hast  more  ihan  enough  : 


—which  may  be  taken  optimistically  as  meaning  that  friendship  with  every  one 
s  commendable,  as  enmity  towards  even  one  is  wrong,  or  cynically  in  the 
iense  that  enmity  is  a  more  active  principle  than  friendship, — that  you  may  be 


nature  of  friendship  in  two  very  hard  sayings  : 

He  that  would  have  many  fiiends  should  liy  fe»  of  Ihem. 
Let  him  that  is  wretched  aud  beggared  try  everybody,  aod  thai  his  friend. 
"Prosperity  makes  friends,"  says   Publius   Syrus,  "adversity  tries  them." 
To  the  same  effect  is  Ecclesiasticus,  "  A  friend  cannot  be  known  in  prosperity, 
and  an  enemy  cannot   be   hidden   in  adversity."     Therefore  all  nations  have 
the  proverb  "  A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed,"  an  expression  found  in 
Plautus's  "Epidicus," — "Nothing  is  there  more  friendly  to  a  man  than  a 
friend  in  need,"  (Act  iii.,  Sc.  3).     Yet  he  seems  to  be  a  rarity: 
In  aught  that  tries  the  heart,  how  few  wilhsland  the  pioof  1 

Bvboh;  CAi/A //aro/^,  Canto  ii.,Su66. 
Hence  one  must  be  careful  not  to  place  too  much  dependence  on  othera. 
"Treat  your  friend   as  if   he  might  become  an   enemy,"   is   another  of  ibe 
maxims  of  the  cynical  Syrus.     And   Diogenes  Laertius   reports  a  still  more 
sweeping  saying  of  Bias  : 

Bias  used  to  say  that  men  ought  to  caknUte  life  both  as  )f  they  were  fated  lolireaW 
come  to  hate  one'  auotber :  for  thai  most  men  were  bad— 5laf,  v. 

La  Rochefoucauld  saw  in  every  new  acquaintance  a  possible  enemy.  And 
Chamfort  warns  yon  that  there  are  three  sorts  of  friends, — those  who  love  you, 
those  who  are  indifferent  to  you,  and  those  who  hate  yoiu 

It  is  pleasanter  to  turn  to  the  more  optimistic  view  of  friendship ! 
A  man  that  hath  friends  must  show  himself  friendly  ;  aad  then  ii  ■  friend  that  Kkkeih 
closer  than  a  brother.— /"jmi^ij  xviii.  a*. 

Greater  love  haih  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  bis  friend>.->lii 
XV,  13. 

A  friend  may  well  be  reckooetl  the  masterpiece  of  nature. — Ekeksoh:  EiHgn:  Frint^Uf. 
Be  ihou  familiar,  but  by  no  meant  vulgar. 
Those  friends  (hou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried, 
Grapple  ihem  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  Wed. 


Ibid.  :  JiUiiu  Cms,i 
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Friends,  Save  me  from  my,  is  not  in  essence  original  with  Maretial 
Villars,  to  whom  it  is  generally  attributed.  On  taking  his  leave  of  King 
Louis  XIV.  on  his  departure  for  the  wars,  Marshal  Villars,  as  the  story  gues, 
addressed  his  majesty,  "  bire,  I  am   going  to  light  your   enemies.     1   leave 

i'ou  in  the  midst  of  mine.  Save  me  from  my  friends."  Referring  to  his 
burteen  years  of  hospitality  at  Ferney,  where  he  was  overrun  by  admirers 
from  all  over  the  continent,  Voltaire  said,  "I  pray  God  to  deliver  me  from 
my  friends,  I  will  defend  myself  from  my  enemies  ;"  but  he  was  merely  para- 
phrasing the  saying  of  Antigonus,  who  commanded  a  sacrifice  to  be  oRered, 
that  God  might  protect  him  from  his  friends.  "  From  my  enemies,"  he  ex- 
plained, "  I  can  defend  myself,  but  not  from  my  friends."  The  thought  is  an 
obvious  one,  however,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  it  widely  diffused  in 
various  forms.  In  Italy  it  is  a  proverb  in  this  form  :  "  From  him  I  trust  may 
God  defend  me  ;  from  nim  whom  I  trust  not  I  will  defend  myself."  The  very 
words  of  Antigonus  are  found  in  their  Arabic  equivalent  in  a  volume  of 
maxims  of  Honan-ben-Isaak,  who  died  a.D.  873.  The  oldest  recorded  modu- 
lation of  the  thought,  however,  probably  underlies  the  words  of  the  prophet 
Zechariah  (xiii.  6) ;  "I  was  wounded  in  the  house  of  my  friends." 

Similar  expressions  are  found   In   all   modern   literatures.     Schiller  makes 
Wallenstein  say,  "  It  is  the  zeal  of  my  friends  that  is  ruining  me,  not  the 
hatred  of  the  enemy."  (Wallenstein' t  Tod,  Act  iii.,  Sc.  16,) 
So  in  English  literature  it  frequently  recurs : 

Greaily  his  foes  he  dreads,  bui  most  his  friends ; 


:  rktShethtTft  DcgaHdtke  Wd/,\.tiz. 


But  of  all  plagues,  good  Heaven,  thy  wrath  can  send. 
Save,  »ve,  ob,  save  me  from  the  candid  friend  1 

Nrw  Morality. 
A  correspondent  of  Notes  and  Queries,  seventh  series,  x.  519,  says  that  ni 
September,  1838,  he  copied  the  following  from  the  walls  of  a  small  dungeon, 
nearly  below  the  Kridge  of  Sighs  in  Venice,  evidently  scrawled  by  a  prisoner: 
'•  Di  chi  mi  fido  guardami  Dio,  di  chi  non  mi  (ido  mi  guardero  lo," — "  From 
those  whom  I  trust  protect  me,  O  God  j  from  those  whom  I  mistrust  I  will 
protect  myself." 

Frit*,  let  fly!  The  great  fifty-ton  hammer  in  the  Krupp  Gun-Works  at 
Essen,  Germany,  gained  its  name  and  the  inscription  it  bears,  "  Friti,  let 
fly  1"  in  the  following  manner.  In  1877,  when  the  Emperor  William  visited 
the  gun-works,  this  great  steam  trip-hammer  was  the  first  thing  to  attract  his 
attention.     Krupp  then   introduced   the  veteran   Emperor  to  the  machinist 

Fritz,  who,  he  said,  handled  the  giant  hammer  with  wonderful  precision, 

being  so  expert  with  it  as  to  drop  the  ha'mmer  without  injuring  an  object 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  block.  The  Emperor  at  once  put  his  diamond- 
•tudded  watch  on  the  spot  indicated  and  beckoned  to  the  machinist  to  set  the 
hammer  in  motion.  .Fritz  hesitated,  out  of  consideration  for  the  precious 
object,  but  Krupp  and  the  Emperor  both  urged  him  on  by  saying,  "  Fritz,  let 
fly  1"  Instantly  the  hammer  was  dropped,  coming  so  closely  to  the  watch 
that  a  iheet  of  writing-paper  could  not  be  inserted  between,  but  the  jewel  was 
uninjured.  The  Empemr  gave  it  to  Fritz  as  a  souvenir.  Krupp  added  one 
thousand  marks  to  the  pieseni. 
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Frost  or  Vintage  Sainti.  A  popular  French  proverb  txj%,  "  It  is  better 
to  deal  with  God  ihan  with  his  saints."  M.  Quiiard  believes  the  saints  re- 
ferred to  are  the  "frost"  or  "vintage  saints,"  saints  giiifi,  saints  vendan^ttrt, 
— St.  Mamertus,  St.  Paticras,  and  St.  Servatus, — whose  festivals,  the  iilh, 
IZtli,  and  13th  of  May  respectively,  are  noted  in  the  popular  calendar  as  dayt 
when  any  marked  depression  of  temperature  would  oe  fatal  to  the  young 
crops  and  to  vines.  The  husbandmen  held  these  saints  responsible  fur  an; 
ill  weather  that  might  occur,  and  the  reproaches  addressed  to  them  might 
take  the  form  perpetuated  iii  the  proverb.  In  the  ecclesiastical  annals  of 
Cahors  and  Kliodez  it  is  recorded  that  the  angrj  peasants  would  frequendr 
(log  the  images  and  deface  the  pictures  of  the  frost  saints.  RabeUis  satin- 
cally  asserts  that  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  these  scandals  a  bishop  of  Auxerre 
proposed  to  transfer  the  festivals  of  the  frost  saints  to  the  dog-days,  and  make 
August  change  places  with  May. 

In  Germany  the  same  superstition  holds,  and  the  frost  saints  are  known  as 
"  the  three  severe  \gestren^\  lords."  It  is  believed  by  gardeners  that  nothing 
is  safe  from  frost  until  these  days  are  over. 

St.  Urban  is  another  patron  of  vintners  and  vineyards,  who  fares  ill,  es- 
pecially In  Germany,  if  his  festival  (May  25)  be  not  a  fair  day.  "  Upon  SL 
Urban's  day,"  says  Aubanus,  "all  the  vmtuers  and  masters  of  vineyards  sit 
at  a  table,  either  in  the  market -stand  or  in  some  other  open  and  pid>lic  place, 
and,  covering  it  with  fine  drapery  and  strewing  upon  it  green  leaves  and  sweet 
flowers,  place  upon  the  table  the  image  of  the  holy  bishop ;  and  then,  if  the 
day  be  fair,  they  crown  the  image  with  great  store  of  nine  ;  but  if  the  weather 
prove  unpleasant  and  rainy  (believing  that  the  saint  has  withdrawn  his  pro- 
tection) they  cast  mire  and  puddle-watet  upon  it,  persuading  themselves  that 
if  that  day  be  fair  and  calm,  their  grapes,  which  then  begin  to  flourish,  will  be 
good  that  year  %  but  If  it  be  stormy  and  tempestuous,  they  will  have  a  bad 
vintage." 

Sl  I'aul  and  St.  Vincent  Ferrer  are  also  invoked  by  vintners.     There  is  an 
old  Latin  saying,  "  Vincenli  festo,  si  sol  radiet,  memoi  esto,"  which  the  Freitch 
translate  into  a  proverb  that  may  be  Englished  thus : 
If  Si.  V[ngcni-5  day  be  fioe, 
■TwiU  be  a  famous  yeai  for  wine. 

Funny-bone,  or  Crazy-bone,  the  latter  being  the  more  common  locu- 
tion in  America,  a  term  popularly  applied  to  what  anatomists  call  the  inner 
condyle  of  the  humerus,  a  blow  upon  which  jars  the  ulnar  nerve  and  pro- 
duces a  funny  tingling  sensation.  An  old  dissecting-room  joke  for  first-year 
students  is,  "  Why  is  the  funny-bone  so  called  t  Because  it  borders  on  the 
humerus."  This  jest  Is  seriously  taken  up  by  that  etymological  Joe  Millet, 
Dr.  Cobham  Brewer,  who  explains  the  word  funny-bone  as  "a  pun  on  the 
word  humerus." 

They  have  pulled  you  dovm  flai  on  your  back ! 
And  Ibey  smack  and  ihey  ibvadc, 

Ab  if  you  were  stretched  on  the  rack. 

jK^oldiij  Ltgrndt :  Blotidit  Jaekt  af  S/kreatbtrrir. 

e  given  to  General  Winfield  Scott  by  hb 
"fussy,"  vain,  and  self-important. 
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O,  the  seventh  letter  and  fifth  consonant  m  the  English  alphabet,  borrowed 
from  the  Romans,  who  invented  it  to  differenliate  the  g  sound  from  the  *  sound, 
both  originally  reptesented  by  the  letter  C  {y.  v.). 

Oab,  Gift  of  th«,  a  colloquialism  for  loquacity  or  great  powers  of  speech, 
applied  seriously  or  jocularly.  The  phrase  appears  to  have  been  used  for  the 
first  time,  in  literature  at  least,  by  the  irreverent  Mr.  Colvil,  in  a  parody  upon 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Zachary  Boyd's  Scotch  vernacular  version  of  the  Scriptures  into 
verse.  Colvil  represents  Boyd  as  thus  translating  the  first  verse  of  the  book 
of  Job: 

■•  There  was  a  mao  call.d  Job 

*'  Dwelt  in  Ibc  land  of  Ui. 

He  had  a  good  gilt  of  the  gob : 
The  same  case  happens  to  ns. 

"Gab"  and  "gob"  are  identical  words,  and  maybe  traced  back  to  the  begin- 
nings of  our  tongue,  meaning  always,  in  one  or  another  form,  the  misuse  of 
that  useful  but  unruly  member. 

OaUleau.  Thou  bast  conquered,  Gtalilean!  (L.  "Vicisti,  GalilKel") 
the  exclamation  which  some  early  Christian  historians  put  into  the  moutK  of 
the  dying  Julian,  known  as  the  Apostate.  He  received  his  death-wound  at 
the  very  moment  of  victory  against  the  Persians,  June  25,  363.  When  his 
physicians  told  him  he  could  not  live,  he  is  said  to  have  caught  some  of  the 
blood  from  his  wound  in  the  uninjured  hand,  and,  casting  it  towards  heaven, 
to  have  exclaimed,  "Thou  hast  conquered,  Galilean!"  (Li.,  Christ.)  liut 
Ammianus,  an  eye-witness,  and  a  credible  person,  does  not  mention  this. 
He  tells  us  that  Julian  received  the  intelligence  with  calmness,  and  even 
expressed  his  satisfaction  that  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  gcds,  who  had 
often  given  the  boon  of  early  death  to  those  they  loved,  that  he  should  be 
withdrawn  from  the  danger  of  corruption.  In  this  mood  he  harangued  his 
friends  all  night,  and  died  early  next  moitiing,  calmly  conndent  of  immortality 
ID  the  balls  of  Jupiter. 

And  the  great  king's  high  sad  heait,  iby  tnie  last  lover. 

And  he  bowed  down  liis  hopeless  bead 

In  [he  drift  of  ihe  wild  world's  tide. 
And,  dying,  TJieii  kast  canqaind,  be  said, 

GtUiitA*,  he  aajd  it  and  died. 

Swinbubnb:  Thi Lcut  OracU. 

(MUaiJier.  I^et  her  go,  QaUagber !  a  humorous  Americanism,  mean- 
ing "All  right  I  Go  ahead  1"  The  Gallagher  who  is  so  continually  advised  to 
"let  her  go"  is  as  Protean  a  personality  as  Billif  Patterson  himself.  He  is 
a  deputy-sbcriS  in  Galveston,  Texas,  who,  having  adjusted  the  hangman's 
nooK,  was  told  1^  the  cheery  criminal  to  "  let  her  go,  Gallagher."  He  is  the 
custodian  of  a  jail  in  St.  Louis,  who  levelled  his  gun  at  some  escaping  pris- 
oners and  had  the  memorable  words  addressed  to  him  by  a  sentinel.  He  is 
an  ancient  horseman  in  Texas,  the  owner  and  rider  of  a  forlorn  old  plug,  who 
excited  the  audience  to  this  derisive  shout  of  irony.  He  is  a  New  Vutk 
horseman,  employed  to  start  horses  by  the  word  "go,"  who,  failing  in  his 
dutj  at  the  proper  moment,  is  so  addressed  by  the  crowd.  He  is  a  conductor 
employed  on  a  line  of  street-cars  recently  opened  in  Galveston,  Texas,  or  in 
Chicago,  or  in  St,  Louis,  or  in  Camden,  New  Jersey, — just  as  your  fancy 
pleaaes.    The  novelty  caused  great  excitement,  and  whenetfer  the  time  came 
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Frost  or  Vintage  Saints.  A  popular  French  proverb  says,  "It  is  better 
to  deal  with  God  than  with  his  saints."  M.  QuiUrd  believes  the  saints  re- 
ferred to  are  the  "  frost"  or  "  vintage  saints,"  laintt  gili/t,  mitili  vendattgfrt, 
— St,  Mamerlus,  St.  Pancras,  and  St,  Servatuii, — whose  festivals,  the  lilh, 
12th,  and  13th  of  May  respectively,  are  noted  in  the  popular  calendar  as  days 
when  any  marked  depression  of  temperature  would  be  fatal  to  the  young 
crops  ana  to  vines.  The  husbandmen  held  these  saints  responsible  fiir  any 
ill  weather  that  might  occur,  and  the  reproaches  addressed  to  them  might 
take  the  form  perpetuated  in  the  proverb.  In  the  ecclesiastical  annals  of 
Cahors  and  Rhodez  it  is  recorded  that  the  angry  peasants  would  frequently 
flog  the  images  and  deface  the  pictures  of  the  frost  saints.  Rabelais  salin- 
cally  asserts  that  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  these  scandals  a  bishop  of  Auierre 
jiroposed  to  transfer  the  festivals  uf  the  frost  saints  to  the  dc^-days,  and  make 
August  change  places  with  May, 

In  Germany  the  same  superstition  holds,  and  the  frost  saints  are  known  ai 
"  the  three  severe  \geilrenge\  lords."  It  is  believed  by  gardeners  that  nothing 
is  safe  from  frost  until  these  days  are  over. 

St.  Urban  is  another  patron  of  vintners  and  vineyards,  who  fares  ill,  es- 
pecially in  Germany,  if  his  festival  (May  25)  be  not  a  fair  day,  "  Upon  SL 
Urban's  day,"  says  Aubanus,  "all  the  vintners  and  masters  of  vineyard*  sit 
at  a  table,  either  in  the  market-stand  or  in  some  other  open  and  pvdillc  place, 
and,  covering  it  with  line  drapery  and  strewing  upon  it  green  leaves  and  sweet 
flowers,  place  upon  the  table  the  image  of  the  holy  bisliop ;  and  then,  if  the 
day  be  fair,  they  crswn  the  image  with  great  store  of  wine  ;  but  if  the  weather 
prove  unpleasant  and  rainy  (believing  that  the  saint  has  withdrawn  his  pro- 
tection) they  cast  mire  and  puddle-water  upon  it,  persuading  themselves  that 
if  that  day  be  fair  and  calm,  their  grapes,  which  then  begin  to  flourish,  will  be 
good  that  year ;  but  if  it  be  stormy  and  tempestuous,  they  will  have  a  bad 
vintage." 

SL  I'aul  and  St  Vincent  Ferrer  are  also  invoked  by  vintners.  There  is  an 
old  Latin  saying,  "  Vincenti  festo,  si  sol  radiet,  memor  esto,"  which  the  French 
translate  into  a  proverb  that  may  be  Englished  thus : 

If  St.  Vincent's  day  be  line, 
'Twill  be  a  famous  year  for  viae. 

Funny-bone,  or  Cra«y-bone,  the  latter  being  the  more  common  locn- 
tioii  in  America,  a  term  popularly  applied  to  what  anatomists  call  the  inner 
condyle  of  the  humerus,  a  blow  upon  which  jars  the  ulnar  nerve  and  pro- 
duces a  funny  tingling  sensation.  An  old  dissecting-room  joke  for  first-y^ar 
students  is,  "  Why  is  the  funny-bone  so  called  ?  Because  it  borders  on  the 
humerus."  This  jest  is  seriously  taken  up  by  that  etymological  Joe  Miller, 
Dr.  Coliham  Brewer,  who  explains  the  word  funny-bone  as  "a  pun  on  the 
word  humerus." 


FuBB  and  Feathers,  a  nickname  given  to  General  Wiiifield  Scott  by  his 
detractors,  intimating  that  he  was  "  fussy,"  vain,  and  self-importaaL  A 
curious  accidental  parallel  ts  afforded  by  Jekyll's  de|cription  of  old  Lady 
Cork,  the  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  the  literati,  who  wore  an  enormous 
plume  at  one  of  her  receptions.  Jekyll  said  she  wait  "  exaaly  a  shuttlecock, 
— all  Cork  and  feathers." 
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a,  the  seTCnth  letter  and  fifth  consonant  in  the  English  attriiabet,  borrowed 
from  the  Romans,  who  invented  it  to  differentiate  the  g  sound  from  the  *  sound, 
both  originally  represented  by  the  letter  C  (j.  v.). 

Osb,  Gift  of  tba,  a  colloquialism  fur  loquacity  or  great  powers  of  speech, 
apfklied  seriously  or  jocularly.  The  phrase  appears  to  have  been  used  for  the 
first  time,  in  literature  at  least,  by  the  irreverent  Mr.  Colvil,  in  a  parody  upon 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Zachary  Boyd's  Scotch  vernaculai  version  of  the  Scriptures  into 
verse.  Colvil  represents  Boyd  as  thus  translating  the  first  verse  of  the  book 
of  Jobs 

'  Thsrc  was  a  man  called  Job 

'  Dwelt  in  tbe  land  of  Ux. 

He  had  a  good  gilt  of  the  gob : 
Tbe  Hims  case  happens  tj  m. 

"Gab"  and  "gob"  are  identical  words,  and  may  be  traced  back  to  the  begin- 
nings of  our  tongue,  meaning  always,  in  one  or  another  form,  the  misuse  of 
that  useful  but  unruly  member. 

OalileEm.  Ttioti  hast  oonquered,  Gslilean!  <L.  "  Vicisti,  Galilaeel") 
the  exclamation  which  some  early  Christian  historians  put  into  the  mouth  of 
the  dying  Julian,  known  as  the  Apostate.  He  received  his  death-wound  at 
the  very  moment  of  victory  against  the  Persians,  June  25,  363.  When  his 
physicians  told  him  he  could  not  live,  he  is  said  to  have  caught  some  of  the 
Dkiod  from  his  wound  in  the  uninjured  hand,  and,  casting  it  towards  heaven, 
to  have  exclaimed,  "Thou  hast  conquered,  Galilean!"  [i.e.,  Christ,)  But 
Ammianus,  an  eyC'ivitness,  and  a  credible  person,  does  not  mention  this. 
He  tells  us  that  Julian  received  the  intelligence  with  calmness,  and  even 
expressed  his  satisfaction  that  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  gods,  who  had 
often  given  the  boon  of  early  death  to  those  they  loved,  that  he  should  be 
withdrawn  from  the  danger  of  corruption.  In  this  mood  he  harangued  his 
friends  al)  night,  and  died  early  next  morning,  calmly  confident  of  immortality 
in  the  halls  of  Jupiter. 

And  the  peat  king's  high  sad  heart,  ihy  Ime  last  lover. 
Fell  thine  answer  pierce  and  cleave  it  to  the  core. 
And  he  bowed  down  his  hopeless  head 
In  the  dnft  of  the  wild  world's  tide, 
And,  dying,  'Tkim  hatt  cenaturtd,  he  said, 
Gatilian,  he  said  it  and  died. 

&WIHBUKHH1  Tkt  Latl  OratU. 

Oalla^ier.  Let  bor  go,  Oallasber!  a  humorous  Americanism,  mean- 
ing "  All  right !  Go  ahead !"  The  Gallagher  who  is  so  continually  advised  to 
"let  her  go"  is  as  Protean  a  personality  as  Billy  Patterson  himself.  He  is 
a  deputy-sheriff  in  Galveston,  Texas,  who,  havmg  adjusted  the  hangman's 
noose,  was  toid  by  the  cheery  criminal  to  "  let  her  go,  Gallagher."  He  is  the 
custodian  of  a  jail  in  SL  Louis,  who  levelled  his  gun  at  some  escaping  pris- 
oner! and  had  the  memorable  words  addressed  to  him  by  a  sentinel.  He  is 
an  ancient  horseman  iti  Texas,  the  owner  and  rider  of  a  forlorn  old  plug,  who 
excited  the  audience  to  this  derisive  shout  of  irony.  He  is  a  New  York 
horseman,  employed  to  start  horses  by  the  word  "go,"  who,  failing  in  his 
duty  at  the  proper  moment,  is  so  addressed  by  the  crowd.  He  is  a  conductor 
employed  on  a  line  of  street-cars  recently  opened  in  Galveston,  Texas,  or  in 
Chicago,  Of  In  St,  Louis,  or  in  Camden,  New  Jersey, — just  as  your  fancy 
pluses     The  novelty  caused  great  excilement,  and  whenever  the  lime  came 
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round  for  Gallagher's  car  to  start  he  was  greeted  with  (he  famous  word*. 
Exactly  why  Gallagher's  car  was  the  only  oiie  singled  out  for  the  purpose  ha« 
never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  And  so  on,  and  so  on.  The  truth  is,  it 
is  impossible  to  tix  upon  the  origin  of  the  phrase.  As  good  an  explanation  as 
any  (but  nut  much  better  than  (he  rest]  ia  that  at  one  time  New  Orleans 
counted  among  its  inhabitants  a  number  of  Gallegos, — a  class  of  Northern 
Spaniards,  remarkable,  mainly,  for  their  bow-legs.  These  gentry  were  cm- 
ployed  very  extensively  as  conductors  of  street-cars,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
they  were  frequeiilly  started  on  their  route  with  cries  of  "  Let  her  go,  Gal- 
lego  !"  If  this  be  true,  then  Gallagher  is  not  Gallagher,  after  all.  One  cir- 
cumstance that  counts  in  favor  of  this  explanation  is  the  remarkable  number 
of  conductor-stories  that  have  travelled  round  the  papers  in  explanation  of 
the  phrase. 

A  curious  parallel  to  the  expression,  especially  in  connection  with  the  first 
story  given  above,  is  found  in  Montaigne's  "  Essays,"  chap,  xl.,  where  he  tells 
how,  after  Louis  XI.  had  taken  the  city  of  Arras,  he  caused  to  be  executed  a 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  among  them  some  buffoons  "  who  would  not  leave 
their  fooling  at  the  very  moment  of  death.  He  that  the  hangman  turned  off 
the  ladder  cried,  '  Launch  the  galley  1'  a  slang  saying  of  theirs." 

Garrick  Club  Controversy.  One  of  the  most  famous  quarrels  in  recent 
literary  history  was  that  which  broke  out  in  the  Garrick  Club  between  Thack- 
eray and  Edmund  Vales,  and,  through  Dickens's  championship  of  the  latter, 
led  to  a  rupture  between  the  two  greatest  novelists  of  their  day.  The  casut 
M/i  was  an  article  which  appeared  June  12,  1858,  in  a  fteriodical  entitled 
Town  Talk.  It  was  a  smartly- written,  flippant.  ofTeiislve  bit  of  gossip  of  the 
kind  now,  unfortunately,  more  common  than  then,  professing  to  give  a  sketch 
of  the  author  as  he  appeared  in  every-day  life.     Here  it  is  in  full  : 


Finding  thai  our  pen-and-ink  ponraii  of  Mr.  Chwles  Dickens  has  t 
«k  our  subject  is 

MR.  W    M.  THACKERAY 

>een  much  calked  of  and 
ILtetary  cdebiily.    ITiii 

HIS    APPEARANCE. 
Mr.  Thackeray  is  rortv-six  years  old,  though  from  the  silvery  whi( 
ears  somewhat  older.    Be  is  very  tall,  slanSEng  upwards  of  six  feet 

^nessofhiihiirheap. 
twoincha-  and  as  he 

No  one  meeting  him  could  fail  lorecogniie  m  him^gentieWnrhi's  biiringTs  raid'ai^  unlo- 
vliing,  his  style  of  conversation  either  openly  cyniCiS  or  affecledly  good-nalured  and  benev- 


Mark  Lemon's  staff.  In  the  FitHck  pages  appeared  many  of  his  wisesi,  must  ihoughijul.  ud 
wittiest  essays.    "  Mr.  Brown's  Letters  to  his  Nephew"  on  love,  marriage,  choke  rf  a  club, etc^ 

from  theni,  render  ihem  really  valuable  reading  to  young  men  begiunLng  liife.  Th«  "  Book  of 
Snobs,"  equally  perfect  in  its  way,  also  appeied  in  Punch.  Hen,  loo,  were  published  hi* 
buffooneries,  his  ■•  Balladi  of  Policeman  X.,"  his  •■  Jeames's  Diaty,''  and  some  other  »crap>, 
the  mere  form  of  which  consisted  of  outrages  on  orthography,  and  i>f  which  he  i»  now  de- 
Fair"  (hat  Mr.  Thackeray  began  10  dawn  upon  the  reading  public  as  ■  great  genius.  Thil 
great  work— which,  perhaps,  with  the  except i.m  <if  ■"  The  fJcwcomes."  a  the  must  perfect 
iitetaiy  dissection  of  the  human  heart,  done  with  the  cicvensi  and  most  uaipanng  hand-Ud 
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lufJi,  booDied  forth  thcii  pmite*,  the  1^ _ , ,  , 

tcUitilbe  Jiujr  lit /air.  Uli  ihe  noveliit's  success  was  made.  "  Pendeonii"  followed,  and 
vu  tqiully  valued  by  tnelilerBry  wortd.but  scarcely  so  popular  wiih  the  public.  Then  came 
"  Esmoad'''  wbich  fetl  almost  still-ban  from  ihe  press,  and  then  "  The  Newcomes," perhaps 
ibc  best  of  all.  "The  Virj{inians,"  now  pubtishiog,  though  admirably  writtea,  lacks  interest 
of  plot,  sad  li  projxKiionuely  unsuccessful. 

HIS  SUCCESS, 

eommendng  with  "  Vsnily  Fair,"  culminated  with  his  "  Lectures  on  Ihe  English  Hu- 
BorisU  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  which  v.ere  attended  by  all  the  CQUrti  and  lashicn  uf 
iondoa.    The  prices  were  ejtlravaeanl,  the  leclurer's  adulation  of  birth  and  iiosilion  was 


No  one 


v-jinioit  eoat  according  ic , ,  — 

Ihe  AtUntJc,  George  Washinglon  became  the  idol  of  hi%  worship,  the  "  Four  Georges' 


biid,  though  as  literary  eompoiitions  they  are  most  excellent.     Our  owd  opinion  is  thai  hrs 

classes ;  the  aristociBcy  have  been  alienated  by  his  American  on\taught  on  their  body,  and 
the  educated  and  refined  are  not  suiKciently  numerous  lo  con^^litute  an  audience ;  moreover, 
tbeit  is  a  want  of  heart  in  all  he  writes,  which  is  not  to  be  balanced  by  the  most  brilliant 
tarcaim  and  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  human  heart. 

The  article,  it  will  be  seen,  was  impertinent,  unjust,  and  in  very  bad  taste. 
It  was  an  open  secret  that  the  author  was  Edmund  Vates,  then  a  young  man 
just  beginning  to  make  his  way  in  literature.  Thackeray  had  reason  to  1>e 
angry,  but  when  a  man  has  reason  he  too  often  pushes  his  anger  to  unreason- 
able lengths.  One  wishes,  on  the  whole,  that  Thackeray  had  taken  no  notice 
of  the  affront  Instead,  he  sat  down  and  penned  the  following  letter.  It  is  a 
masterpiece  in  its  way,  and  admirably  preserves  throughout  the  tone  of  a 
superior  rebuking  an  inferior  and  only  restrained  by  a  consciousness  of  their 
relative  positions  from  any  severer  form  of  chastisement. 

36  Onslow  Square,  S.  W,,  June  14. 

em.— 1  have  received  two  numbers  of  a  Utile  paper  called  7V«.i>  Taii,  containing  notices 

In  the  first  article  of  "  Li'teraty  Talk"  you  think  fit  to  publisb  an  incorrect  account  of  my 
private  dealines  with  my  publishers. 

lo  this  week's  trnmber  appears  a  so-called  "  Sketch,"  containing  a  description  of  my  man- 
ners, penon,  and  conversation,  and  an  account  of  my  literary  works,  which  of  course  you 
are  at  liberty  10  praise  or  condemn  as  a  literary  critic. 

But  yoa  state,  with  regard  to  my  conversation,  that  it  is  either  "  frankly  cynical  or  affect- 
edly bnievoleat  and  good-natured ;"  and  of  niy  works  (Lectures),  that  in  some  I  showed  "an 
extravagant  adulation  of  rank  and  position,"  wbich  in  other  lectures  ("  as  I  know  how  lo  cut 
my  coat  according  to  my  cloth")  became  ibe  object  of  my  bitterest  attacks. 

As  I  understand  your  phrases,  you  impute  iuNncerity  to  roe  when  I  speak  good-naturedly 

and  charge  me  with  advancing  statements  which  I  have  never  delivered  at  all. 

Had  your  remarks  been  written  liy  a  person  unknown  lo  me,  I  should  have  noticed  them 
no  more  than  other  calumnies :  but  as  we  have  shaken  hands  more  than  once,  and  met  hitherto 

on  friendly  lerms  (you  may  ask  one  of  your  employers,  Mr. ,  of .whether  I  did  not 

speak  ol  you  very  Ulely  in  the  most  Incndly  manner),  I  am  oblieed  lo  take  notice  of  articles 
which  1  consider  to  be  nol  offensive  and  unfriendly  merely,  but  slanderous  and  untrue. 

re  Iwrn,  I  believe,  I  and  other  gentlemen  have  been 
ny  luea  tnat  Our  conversation  would  supply  paragraplis  for 
y  Talk ;"  and  I  don't  remember  that  out  of'tG  club  1  have 
ever  eichan^d  six  words  with  you.  Allow  me  to  inform  you  that  the  Ulk  which  you  have 
beaid  there  11  not  intended  for  newspaper  remark ;  and  to  beg— as  1  have  a  right  lo  do— that 
you  will  refrain  ftom  printing  comments  upon  my  private  conversations ;  that  you  will  forego 
discussions,  however  blundering,  upon  my  private  affairs :  and  that  you  will  henceforth  please 
to  consider  an*  qucsiion  of  my  personal  truth  and  sincerity  a*  Quite  out  of  the  province  of 
your  criticism.   1  am,  etc., 

W  M.  Thackbrav. 

Mr.  Yates,  in  his  "Recollections,"  thinks  it  must  be  admitted  hy  the  most 
impartial  reader  that  this  letter  is  severe  to  the  point  of  cruelly  ;  "  that,  what- 
ever the  lilliness  and  impertinence  of  the  article,  il  was  scarcely  calculated  to 
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have  prnvokcd  so  curionsly  bitter  an  outburat  of  pemonftl  feeling  againit  jM 
writer ;  that,  in  comparison  with  the  offence  committed  by  me,  the  ccnsare 
administered  by  Mr.  Thackeray  is  almost  ludicrously  exaggerated."  Mr. 
Vatcs'8  acknowledgment  of  his  error  ia  so  frank  and  manly  that  one  hardijr 
likes  to  insinuate  that  "silly"  and  "impertinent"  are  rather  mild  adjective!  to 
apply  to  his  ofience,  and  that  severer  epithets  would  do  something  towanii 
justifying  the  severity  of  the  punishment 

Still,  Mr,  Yates  is  right  in  saying  that  to  some  of  Thackeray's  strictures  he 
could  return  a  somewhat  effective  Tit  quogue,  especially  the  msialence  upon 
"  the  fact  that  the  club  was  our  only  common  meeting -ground,  and  that  it  was 
thence  my  presumed  knowledge  of  him  was  derived."  "Ifett  that  the  sentence 
in  which  he  emphasized  the  fact  afforded  me  a  legitimate  opportunity  for  a 
tolerably  effective  rejoinder." 

He  therefore  sat  down  at  once,  and  wrote  a  letter,  in  which,  after  disdaim- 
ing  the  motives  imputed  to  him,  he  took  the  liberty  of  reminding  Thadceray 
of  certain  among  his  own  intrusions  into  the  privacy  of  his  friends,  and  hii 
acquaintances  of  the  Garrick  Club  especially :  Arcedeckne  eapoaed  as  Folier, 
Mt.  Wyndham  Smith  caricatured  as  the  Spotting  Snob,  both  with  moet  un- 
mistakable wood-cut  likenesses,  not  to  mention  the  Athanasius  Lardner  and 
Mistaw  Edwad  Lytton  Bulwig  of  the  "  Yellowplush  Papers." 

Before  sending  it,  Yates  determined  to  consult  Albert  Smith,  but,  retDcm- 
bering  that  Albert  also  had  reason  to  complain  of  Thackeray,  he  elected  to 
apply  to  Dickens,  under  whose  direction  he  suppressed  his  letter, — it  wat 
"  too  violent  and  too  flippant,"  Dickens  thought, — and  wrote  as  follows : 

SiiE, — I  .lave  (o  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Letter  of  chift  day's  date,  Tifcniii|  to  two 


e  my  pomling  om  lo  you 
v^laadmg    of  my     phras 


«I  with  you 
«,Qg.     V'oui 


letter  being  wluil  it  ii,  I 
□ave  nothing  to  add  lo  my  present  reply- 

Thackeray  instantly,put  Mr.  Yates  into  "  The  Virginians"  as  "  Young  Grub- 
Street,"  and  laid  the  whole  correspondence  before  the  Garrick  committee  to 
decide  whether  the  practice  of  publishing  such  articles  would  not  be  "  fatal  to 
the  comfort  of  the  club,"  and  "  intolerable  in  a  society  of  genllemeii."  Yates, 
called  upon  to  apologize  or  retire  from  the  club,  denied  the  competence  of  the 
committee,  declined  to  do  either  the  one  thing  or  the  other,  and  \yj  the  action 
of  a  general  meeting,  in  spite  of  the  support  of  Dickens,  Lowe,  Wilkie  Col- 
lins, Robert  Bell,  and  Palgrave  Simpson,  was  made  liable  to  expulsion.  Still 
recalcitrant,  his  name  was  erased  from  the  books.  He  consulted  legal 
authority.  Dickens  resigned  from  the  committee,  and  later  wrote  a  private 
letter  to  Thackeray,  in  which  he  acknowledged  his  part  as  Vates'a  adviaer, 
and  suggested  compromise  and  mediation,  pointing  out  that  Edwin  James's 
opinion  was  "strong  on  the  illegality  of  the  Garrick  procteding."  Thackeray 
returned  a  rather  Dlunt  refusal,  declaring  that  "  Ever  since  I  submitted  my 
case  to  the  club  I  have  had,  and  can  have,  no  part  in  the  dispute."  It  wat 
for  them  to  judge  whether  any  reconcilement  were  possible,  but  he  could  not 
conceive  "  that  the  club  will  be  frightened,  by  the  opinioii  of  any  lawyer,  out 
of  their  own  sense  of  the  justice  and  honor  which  ought  to  t>btaiii  among  gen- 
tlemen." He  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  letter  he  had  written  lo  the  committee, 
informing  them  of  Mr.  Dickens's  propoution  and  his  own  answer  thereto. 
Dickens,  wroth  at  what  he  looked  upon  as  a  betrayal  of  confidence,  handod  the 
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entire  corrupondence  to  the  original  author  of  the  trouble,  to  do  with  it 
U  he  wished.  "  As  the  receiver  of  my  letter  did  not  respect  the  confidence 
in  which  it  addressed  him,  there  can  be  none  left  for  you  to  violate.  I  send 
jou  what  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Thackeray  and  what  he  wrote  to  me,  and  you  are  at 
perfect  liberty  to  print  the  two." 

Thackeray  and  Dickens  had  never  been  very  friendly  to  each  other.  They 
had,  indeed,  always  kept  up  an  outward  show  of  cordiality.  But  the  natural 
antagonism  of  two  utterly  different  natures,  rather  than  any  mere  vulgar 
rivalry,  had  kept  them  apart.  Even  before  this  affair  Thackeray  had  said  to 
an  American  admirer,  "  Dickens  doesn't  like  me  :  he  knows  that  my  books 
are  a  protest  against  his, — that  if  the  one  set  are  true,  the  others  must  be 
false."  On  the  other  haiid,  "  Dickens,"  says  Yates,  "  read  little,  and  thought 
less,  of  Thackeray's  later  work." 

The  break  between  them  was  final.  Forster,  indeed,  refers  to  it  as  a  "  small 
estrangement  hardly  nnw  worth  mention,  even  in  a  note."  But  Yates  insists 
thai  it  was  complete  and  continuous,  and  notes  that  Dickens  and  Thackeray 
"never  eachauged  but  the  most  casual  conversation  afterwards."  And  he 
adds  that  at  the  time  nobody  was  mure  energetically  offended  with  Thackeray 
than  John  Forster  himself  "  I  perfectly  remember  his  rage  when  Dickens 
showed  him  the  letter  of  the  26th  November,  and  how  he  burst  out  with, 
'  He  be  t—A,  with  his  "  yours,  etc." ' " 

But  to  return.  Yates,  acting  on  legal  advice,  went  to  the  club,  was  "  satis- 
factorily trespassed  upon,"  brought  his  action  against  the  secretary  of  the 
c)ub  as  the  nominal  defendant,  lost  it  on  a  kind  of  quibble,  because  he  had 
not  brought  it  against  the  trustees,  was  advised  to  apply  to  the  Cuurt  of 
Chancery,  and,  finding  that  it  would  cost  him  some  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds  to  get  heard,  was  wise  enough  to  let  Ihe  matter  drop. 

And  so  the  victory  was  with  Thackeray  in  what  had  come  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  trial  of  strength  between  him  and  Dickens.  As  Yates  himself 
adcnowledges,  "it  was  pretty  generally  said  at  the  time,  as  it  has  been  said 
since,  and  is  said  even  now,  that  this  whole  affair  was  a  struggle  for  suprem- 
acy, or  an  outburst  of  jealousy,  between  Thackeray  and  Dickens,  and  that 
my  pari  was  merely  that  of  the  scapegoat  or  shuttlecock." 

Gasconade,  a  term  for  pompous  and  inflated,  yet  none  the  less  good- 
natured,  vaunting  and  self-conceit,  borrowed  from  the  French,  who  credit 
this  characteristic  to  the  inhabitants  of  Gascony,  a  former  province  of 
France,  now  cut  up  into  several  departments.  The  American,  through  the 
Celtic  side  of  his  nature,  shows  in  many  ways  a  strong  kinship  to  the  Gaul,  and 
the  gasconade  certainly  seems  to  be  the  father  of  American  highfalutin  and 
spread-eagleism.  It  has  the  same  flavor  of  sub-conscious  humor  in  its  exag- 
geration. Thus,  the  Gascon  who  boasted  that  in  a  duet  he  had  glued  his 
adversary  so  firmly  to  the  wall  that  he  might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  fresco, 
-— that  Gascon  had  all  the  wild  untrammelled  American  imagination  which 
brings  together  the  most  hopelessly  incongruous  things  into  a  momentary 
appearance  of  congruily.  Equally  apt  and  ingenious  was  the  conditional 
threat  of  a  Gascon,  separated  from  an  antagonist  just  before  they  had  come 
to  blows  :  "  Gentlemen,  he  ought  to  be  greatly  obliged  to  you  ;  if  you  had  let 
me  alone  I  should  have  thrust  him  into  the  wall,  and  left  nothing  free  but  his 
Km  to  take  off  his  hat  with  every  time  that  I  passed  before  him."  Yankee- 
like, too,  is  the  Bavor  of  the  young  Gascon's  boast  that  the  very  mattresses  he 
ilept  upon  were  stuffed  with  the  whiskers  of  those  he  had  slain,  his  ingenuous 
statement  that  at  home  his  family  used  no  other  firewood  than  the  batons 
of  (he  various  marshals  of  France  among  their  ancestors,  and  his  qualified 
approval  of  the  Louvre :  "  Upon  my  honor,  I  like  it  vastly ;  metbinks  I  see 
the  back  of  my  father's  stables." 
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No  one  so  efTectively  a«  a  Gascon  could  take  the  wind  out  of  the  saiti 
of  the  less  accomplished  braggarts  of  other  climes.  A  travelling  salesman 
sought  to  astonish  a  Gascon,  travelling  for  another  house:  "Do  you  know 
that  our  annual  expense  for  ink  is  upwards  of  two  thousand  franca  ?"  The 
Gascon  burst  into  loud  laughter.  "Two  thousand  francs  !"  he  cried  ;  "why, 
ESlablishment  we  economize  to  the  annual  amount  of  five     ' 


francs  by  refraining  from  dotting  our  Ts."  When  Gascon  meets  Gascon  the 
by-Slanders  have  what  Americans,  when  they  wish  to  be  very  expressive,  call 
a  picnic  "I  have  a  dog,"  said  one  Gascon  to  another,  "So  have  I,"  was 
the  reply.     "  But  mine's  the  cleverest  dog  you  ever  saw.     When  some  boys 

aliachedakellle  tohis  tail "   "He  ran  away?"   "No  I  He  cut  off  his  tail  to 

save  his  amour-pro^rf."   "  That's  nothing,"  cried  his  friend ;  "  mine  did  belter. 

Having  a  kettle  tied  to  his  tail "    "  He  pulverized  it  ?"    "  No,  sir.    He  got 

into  it  and  had  himself  cooked  one  day  when  provisions  ran  short." 

When  a  Gascon  corroborates  a  Gascon,  there  is  no  climax  which  he  cannot 
cap  :  he  piles  Felion  upon  the  groaning  weight  of  Ossa.  A  young  Gascon 
gentleman,  laughed  at  for  asserting  that  in  his  father's  castle  there  was  a  gallery 
a  mile  long,  appealed  to  his  Gascon  valet.  "  Messieurs,"  said  the  latter,  "yeu 
may  laugh   all  you  please,  but   the   gallery  is  certainly  a  mile  long  by  two 

Gauntlet,  Running  the.  This  phrase,  which  has  come  to  be  used  figura- 
tively, was  the  name  of  a  form  of  punishment  indicted  in  the  British  army, 
and  particularly  in  the  royal  navy.  The  culprit,  stripped  naked  to  the  waist, 
was  obliged  to  pass  between  two  lines  of  his  comrades  armed  with  staves  or 
switches,  with  which  they  belabored  his  back  as  he  passed  through.  In  Ger- 
many, during  the  Thirty  Yeats'  War,  it  was  practised,  as  a  punishment  for 
offences  against  their  esprit  dt  corps,  by  ihe  members  of  those  organized  mil- 
itary freebooters,  "  Lanzknechte"  ("  Pikemen"),  as  they  were  called,  and  was 
designated  "  Gassenlaufen"  (literally,  "  running  the  lane"),  whence  it  passed 
into  the  armies  of  Europe  as  a  military  punishment.  It  was  introduced  into 
England  during  or  soon  after  this  war.  Originally  it  was  called  "to  run 
the  gantlope,  or  gang-lope,"  probably  from  the  Dutch  ^ngigopen,  which  is 
identical  in  meaning  with  the  German  word. 

Some  said  he  ought  to  be  tied  neck  and  huls ;  otheis,  that  he  deserved  to  niD  the  gantlope. 
—Fielding  :   Ttvi  7<,nes,  Book  vii.,  ch.  ii. 

Some  etymologists  prefer  to  derive  it  from  the  Swedish  gadop,  having  the 
same  meaning  as  the  German  and  the  Dutch  term.  The  word  "gauntlet," 
or  "gantlet,"  in  the  phrase  is  simply  a  corruption,  the  punishment  having 
always  been  inflicted  with  slaves,  switches,  or  similar  weapons;  and  the 
fancied  iron  glove,  or  mailed  hand,  or  gauntlet  of  any  kind,  never  played  any 

Oem  —  Flower.    One  of  the  most  admired  stanzas  in  Gray's  "Elegy  in  a 

Country  Church-Yard"  is  the  fourteenth  ; 

Full  many  a  gem  of  punsl  ny  serene 


As  Mr.  H.  H.  Breen  first  pointed  out,  with  a  lamentable  want,  however,  of 
authoritative  references,  this  is  "  but  a  free  translation  of  ihe  Latin  couplet" 

He  also  quotes  from  Bishop  Hall : 

Thete  in  many  *  rich  sione  laid  up  in  the  boireli  of  the  evth,  DuDy  ■  fair  pctri  ia  tkt 
bofom  of  the  lea,  that  never  wu  leen,  nor  ever  will  bt. 
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The  paralldB  might  be  almost  indefinitely  extended  : 

Like  be«u(eou«  flowen  which  valaly  wasie  the  ici 

Whv  did  I  Dolpaw  away  in  nerei,  like  Ihe  flower  of  il 

■nd  wrewi  ia  -witBtMd  leaves  on  the  Uasi  t-Ossi  an  :  Fi 

In  dialanl  worlds,  by  liunian  eye  i 


She  real 
Puregui 

shwflo 
rgling  ri 
stetheit 

ipreadi  her  v 

1  the  savage  n 
Lmi  of  J-kK 

Norw« 

lie  Ibdr 

ChURC] 

,  in  the  deKrt 
hill:  CflW..- 

t  lifts  its  fair  bead  ui 


Qenlos.  What  is  genins,  and  how  does  it  differ  from  talent  ?  The  question 
h2s  not  yet  been  settled.  No  definitions  have  compassed  it.  But  the  old 
idea  that  genius  is  a  gift  of  the  gods,  an  inspiration,  a  detnoniac  pos'<ession, 
■nd  talent  mere  human  energy  and  application,  might  be  exemplified  by  an 
army  of  citations,  from  the  "  poeta  nascitur  non  fit"  of  the  ancients  to  the  last 
critical  review.    Here  are  a  few  : 

Time,  place,  and  action  may  with  pains  be  wrought. 
But  eeniui  must  be  born,  and  never  can  be  taught. 


The  world  'a  ■1w«y)  ready  to  receive  talent  with  open  arms.  Very  oftet 
whal  10  do  with  gmius  Talent  is  a  docile  creature.  It  bows  its  head 
world  slipa  the  collar  over  it.  It  backs  into  the  shafts  like  a  lamb.  It  dri 
liilly,  and  u  patient  of  the  bit  and  of  the  whip.  But  genius  is  always  impal 
lis  wild  blood  makes  it  hard  lo  tiaiti.— O.  W   HoLMSS :  T/u  Prefissor,  y: 


Geniui 

1  unsettles  with  desires  the  mind. 

Conlet 

lied  not  ail  earth  he  left  behind ; 

Talent 

,  the  sunshine  on  a  cultured  soil. 

Ripeni 

I  the  fruit,  by  slow  degrees,  for  toil. 

Geiiuj 

1,  the  sudden  Iris  of  the  skies. 

On  do 

ud  itself  reflects  its  wondrous  dyes : 

And,< 

0  the  earth,  in  tears  and  glory  given, 
m  i»  airy  arch  the  pomp  of  Heaven 

Clasps 

Talent 

gives  all  that  vulgar  critics  need— 

Fromi 

,ts  plain  hornbook  learn  the  Dull  to  r 

Genius 

.,  the  Pythian  of  the  Beautiful, 

Leave! 

>  its  lanre  troths  a  riddle  to  the  Dull- 

From  eyes  profane  a  veil  the  Isis  screens. 

BuLWKB  Lvtton:  TairMtandGtKiiu. 
Vet  latterly  a  school  of  heretics  has  arisen  who  openly  scoff  at  the  supposed 
difference  between  talent  and  genius,  or  make  the  difference,  if  any,  quantita- 
tive, and  not  qualitative.  Howeils  and  James  Payn  are  foremost  in  insisting 
with  blatant  joyousness  on  the  new  doctrine,  and  they  find  many  a  text  .imong 
the  greater  men  which  seems  to  bear  them  out.  Thus,  Dr.  Johnson  defined 
geniui  as  "a  mind  of  large  general  powers  accidentally  determined  to  some 
)»UliGular  direction"  (Boswilll  :  Life  of  Johnson),  or,  more  conclselv,  "  Genius 
H,  in  fact,  knowii^  the  use  of  tools"  (Madamk  D'Arulay:  Memoir.'  of 
Dr.  Burnty).  Buffon  characterized  genius  as  "  only  the  suprenie  capacity  for 
taking  pains,"— a  dictum  which  Carlyle  appears  to  sanction  when  he  says, 
•  35 
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"  Genius,  which  means  transcendent  capacity  first  of  all"  [Frederick  tht  Greal, 
vol.  i.  p.  288,  popular  edition).  But  no  man  was  more  alive  than  Carlyle  to 
the  spiritual  significance  of  the  miracle  we  call  genius.  "  Poetical  geniiii, — 
do  we  know  what  these  words  mean  ?"  he  asks.  "  An  inspired  soul,  once 
more  vouchsafed  to  us,  direct  from  Nature's  own  great  fire-hearl,  to  see  the 
Truth  and  speak  it  and  do  it.  Nature's  own  sacred  voice  heard  once  more 
athwart  the  dreary,  boundless  element  of  hearsaying  and  canting,  of  twaddle 
and  poltroonery,  in  which  the  bewildered  Earth,  nigh  perishing,  has  lost  its 
way."  (Past  and  Present,  p.  75.)  In  spite  of  these  sayings,  however,  writers 
like  Swinbiyne  (in  his  Essay  on  Thomas  Dekker)  insist  on  such  woful  mis- 
readinEsasarecontainedinthissentence:"Ifhe  wantedthat'i   '   ' 


IPS  as  are  contamed  m  this  sentence  ;  "  II  he  wanted  that  iiilimte  capacity 
for  taking  pains'  which  Carlyle  professed  to  regard  as  the  synonyme  of  genius," 
etc.  Carlyle  never  so  professed ;  he  looked  on  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking 
pains  merely  as  a  concomitant  of  genius,  but  the  most  infinite  pains  without 
genius  could  not  enable  one  to  speak  with  Nature's  sacred  voice.  Disraeli's 
phrase  might  have  been  borrowed  from  Carlyle, — "  Patience  is  a  necessary 
ingredient  of  genius"  {Contarini  Fleming,  Part  iv.,  ch.  v.).  Perhaps  Matthew 
Arnold  has  come  closest  to  (he  form  of  expression  which  succinctly  sums  up 
Carlyle's  doctrine  ;  "  Genius  is  mainly  an  affair  of  energy ;"  for  energy  is 
God-given,  yet  the  direction  which  energy  shall  take  is  decided  by  human 
expediency. 

■uplet  of  Dryden's  is  better  known  than 


The  thought  is  very  ancient  and  wide-spread.  It  acquired  especial  promi- 
nence among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  looked  on  creative  genius  as  a 
direct  action  of  the  Deity  on  the  productive  mind,  a  possession  of  the  indi- 
vidual spirit  by  the  god,  exciting  it  to  a  pilch  of  frenzy  or  mania.  Hence 
classical  literature  abounds  with  expressions  that  tend  to  assimilate  the  man 
of  genius  lo  a  madman.  The  "furor  poelicus"  of  Cicero  and  the  "amabilis 
insania"  of  Horace's  answer  to  the  Bda  fiavia  of  Plato.  Indeed,  Plato  went  so 
far  as  to  suggest  that  the  name  fuarru;,  seer,  was  derived  from  /ioiimpu,  to  *■  rage" 
or  "be  mad,"  And  even  to  the  more  scientific  mind  of  Aristotle  it  appeared 
certain  that  "No  excellent  soul  is  exempt  from  a  mixture  of  madness"  {Pre^ 
Umatkon,  30),  a  proposition  that  is  quoted  approvingly  by  Seneca  in  his  essay 
on  "  The  Tranquillity  of  the  Mind  :"  "  Nullum  magnnm  ingenium  sine  mix- 
tiirS  dementiie."  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  among  the  ancients 
genius  was  hardly  degraded  by  this  companionship  with  madness.  It  was  a 
common  belief — a  belief  still  surviving  among  many  savage  tribes  t — that  the 
insane  were  themselves  inspired  by  the  action  of  Deity.  Not  till  the  advent 
of  Christianity  was  mental  derangement  branded  with  the  mark  of  degradation. 
In  the  early  Church  the  doctrine  of  possession  assumed  a  distinctly  repellent 
form  by  the  introduction  of  the  Oriental  idea  of  an  evil  spirit  taking  captive 
the  human  frame  and  using  it  as  an  instrument  tor  its  foul  purposes.  Yet  this 
doctrine  had  no  appreciable  effect  in  dissolving  the  companionship -of  the  two 
ideas  in  popular  thought.     For  the  attitude  of  the  Church  was,  for  the  most 

*  In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  ihat  Pope,  wiili  evident  plmgiuiuic  rcminiKence,  hu 
used  l^rydcn's  phrase^ilogy,  Ihough  wilh  a  differenl  applicatinn : 
id  reflectioD,  how  illied ) 


What  thin  partitjom  sense  rroni  though 


-.ttty  «■  Man.  EpiM.  i.,  L  nj. 


\  Sh  Cooper'*  "  Deenlayer." 
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put,  hostile  to  new  ideas,  and  so  to  men  of  original  power,  who  were  again 
and  again  branded  as  heretics  and  as  wicked  men  possessed  by  the  devil. 
And  thus  genius  was  attached  to  insanity  by  a  new  bond  of  kinship.  It  might 
be  imagined  that  the  modern  conception  of  genius  and  insanity,  which  looks 
on  the  one  as  the  highest  product  of  Nature's  organic  energy,  which  sees  in 
the  other  no  supernatural  agency  either  of  god  or  of  devil,  but  only  a  form 
of  disintegration  and  dissolution, — it  might  be  imagined  that  this  conception 
voutd  necessitate  a  sharp  severance  of  th«  new  ideas.  Such,  however,  has 
not  been  the  case.  In  modern  literature  we  meet  with  an  unmistakable  ten- 
dency to  maintain  the  old  association.  Even  so  sane  and  serene  a  spirit  as 
Stiakespeare  asserted  the  affinity  tietween  poetic  creation  and  madness : 

The  lunatic,  ih*  [over,  and  the  poei 

Are  of  iougiiution  all  compact. 

MidsHmmir  Nighfs  Driam,  Act  v.,  Sc.  i. 
Dryden's  contemporary,  Rochester,  has  a  faint  adumbration  of  the  thought : 

But  this  isevidently  "wrote  sarcaslical."  Serious  affirmation  of  the  para- 
dox, however,  may  be  found  in  French  writers.  "  Many  great  wits,"  writes 
Mont^gne,  after  a  visit  to  Tasso  in  his  asylum,  "find  themselves  ruined  by 
their  very  force  and  suppleness."  And  almost  simultaneously  Pass eral  said,  in 
bis  epigram  on  Thul^ne  the  buffoon, — 

Le  poeu  et  le  fau  soni  de  m^rne  nature. 
(■■  The  poel  and  Ihc  foci  are  nf  the  same  nature.") 

Closer  parallels  to  Dryden's  phrase  may  be  found  in  Pascal,  "  L'extreme 
esprit  est  voiain  de  I'extrfime  folic"  ("  Extreme  wit  is  the  neighbor  of  extreme 
folly");  in  Diderot,  "O,  que  le  genie  et  la  folic  se  touchent  de  bten  pres  !" 
("Oh,  how  closely  genius  and  folly  touch  !");  in  Beaumarchais,  "Que  les  gens 
d'esprit  sont  betes  !"  ("  How  stupid  are  the  wits  !"J;  and  in  La  Rochefoucauld, 
"The  subtlest  folly  grows  out  of  the  subtlest  wisdom."  The  same  general 
proposition  is  less  pungenlly  but  no  less  directly  asserted  by  Lamartine: 
"Genins  bears  within  it  a  principle  of  destruction,  of  death,  of  folly,  as  the 
fruit  bears  the  worm."  And,  again,  he  speaks  of  that  "maladie  mentale" 
which  is  called  genius.  In  German  literature  it  is  not  strange  to  see  Scho- 
penhauer reaffirm  the  same  idea.  But  even  Goethe,  as  wholesome  a  mind  as 
Shakespeare,  falls  in  with  the  majoiity.  His  drama  "Tasso"  is  an  elaborate 
attempt  to  uncover  and  expose  the  morbid  growths  which  are  apt  to  cling 
parasitically  about  the  tender  plant  of  genius.  And  against  this  compact  con- 
sensus of  opinion  on  the  one  side  we  have  only  a  rare  protest  like  that  of 
Citarles  Lamb  on  behalf  of  the  radical  sanity  of  genius  (Last  Essays  of  Elia : 
Sanity  ef  True  Genius).  "  Such  a  mass  of  opinion,"  says  Mr.  J.  Suify,  from 
whose  essay  on  "Genius  and  Insanity"  {Ninetttnth  Century,  xvii.  94S)  much 
of  the  above  has  been  condensed,  "cannot  lightly  be  dismissed  as  value- 
lesiL  It  is  impossible  to  set  down  utterances  of  men  like  Diderot  or  Goethe 
to  the  envy  of  mediocrity.  Nor  can  we  readily  suppose  that  so  many  pene- 
trating intellects  have  been  misled  by  a  passion  for  startling  paradox.  We 
are  to  remember,  moreover,  that  this  is  not  a  view  of  the  great  man  ab  extra, 
like  that  of  the  vulgar  already  referred  to :  it  is  the  opinion  of  members  of 
the  distinguiihed  fraternity  themselves,  who  are  able  to  observe  and  study 
genius  from  the  inside.  Still,  it  may  be  said,  this  is,  after  all,  only  unscientific 
opinion.  Has  science,  with  her  more  careful  method  of  investigating  and 
proving,  anything  to  say  on  this  interesliiig  theme  ?  It  is  hardly  to  be  sup- 
posed that  she  would  have  overlooked  so  fascinating  a  subject.  And,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  has  received  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  from  pathol- 
ogists and  psychologists.    And  here,  for  once,  science  appears  to  support  the 
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popular  opinion.    The  writers  who  have  made  the  subject  their  special  stndr 

agree  as  tu  the  central  fact  that  there  la  a  relation  between  high  intelieaual 
endowment  and  menial  derangement,  though  they  differ  in  their  way  of 
detitiing  ihis  relaiion.  This  conclusion  is  reached  both  inductivetj  b*  a  sur- 
vey of  facts,  and  deductively  by  reasoning  from  the  Itnown  nature  ana  condi- 
tions of  great  intellectual  achievement  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  mental  disease 
on  the  other.""  Mr.  Sully  finds  an  enplanation  in  the  preternatural  sensi- 
tiveness of  nerve  which  is  the  usual  accompaniment  of  genius.  "The  fine 
nervous  organization,  tremulously  responsive  to  every  touch,  constitutes  in 
itself,  in  this  all  loo  im|>erfect  world  of  ours,  a  special  dispensation  of  sorrow. 
Exquisite  sensibility  seems  to  be  connected  with  a  delicate  i>oi8e  of  nervous 
structure  eminently  favorable  to  the  experience  of  jarring  and  dislocating 
shock.  And  it  is  this  preponderance  of  rude  shock  over  smooth,  agreeable 
stimulation^-af  a  sense  of  dissonance  in  things  over  the  joyous  consciousness 
of  harmony — which  seems  to  supply  one  of  the  most  powerful  incitants  to  the 
life  of  imagination." 

Gentle  craft,  a  popular  designation  for  shoemakers,  which,  according  to 
Brady  ("Clavis  Calendaria"),  arose  from  the  fact  that  in  an  old  romance  a 
prince  of  the  name  of  Crispin  is  made  lo  exercise  the  trade  of  shoemaking, 
in  honor  of  his  namesaite,  Saint  Crispin.  There  is  a  tradition  that  King 
Edward  IV.,  in  one  of  his  disguises,  once  drank  with  a  party  of  shoemakers, 
and  pledged  them.  The  story  is  alluded  to  in  the  old  play  of  "Geoi^ 
a-Greene"  (1599): 

Matry,  because  you  have  drank  with  the  King, 
And  the  King  halh  so  graciDusLy  pledged  you. 


But  you  >i 
Shall  bee; 


ladc  of  the  % 


Gentle  shepherd,  tell  me  where  I    "  Let  them  tell  me  where.    I  say, 

sit,  let  them  tell  me  where.  I  repeat  it,  sir  :  I  am  entitled  to  say  to  them, 
tel!  me  where,"  cried  GrenvilTe.  in  the  debate  on  the  budget  of  \^6z,  when  it 
was  proposed  as  necessary  to  lay  an  additional  tax.  "  Gentle  shepherd,  tell 
me  where!"  hummed  Pitt,  quoting  the  song  of  Dr.  Samuel  Howard.  "It 
was  long,"  wrote  Macautay  {£ssay  an  Lord  Cfialham),  "before  Grenville  lost 
the  nickname  of  'Gentle  Shepherd'  which  Piit  fixed  upon  him." 

Geographical  Idea,  Italy  only  a.  This  was  an  expression  of  Prince 
Metternich,  during  the  Austrian  dominion  in  Italy,  lo  denote  that  in  the  policy 
of  the  empire  that  country  was  not  a  state  or  ])eoplc  with  any  rights  whicb, 
in  the  comity  of  nations,  Austria  was  bound  to  respecL 

Equal  in  sardonic  humor  to  this  phrase  was  the  one  applied  to  the  empire 
of  Brazil.  In  view  of  the  fact  that,  for  all  its  immense  size,  onlv  a  narrow  fringe 
of  coast-line  was  populated  lo  any  extent,  the  greater  pan  of  the  interior  being 
trackless  wilderness,  the  empire  was  called  an  "  empire  en  profile." 

Gennaii.  Can  a  Germau  have  'wlt?  \csfirit),  the  famous  question 
propounded  by  the  Jesuit  Pere  Bouhours  (i6a8-I70a),  which  has  excited  as 
great  a  sensation  In  the  German  and  German-loving  public  as  the  parallel 
question  by  Sydney  Smith,  "  Who  reads  an  American  book  ?"  did  among 
Americans.  But  if  you  take  esprit  in  the  larger  sense  of  genius,  Bonhours's 
remark  was  far  the  more  unjust.     Indeed,  Sydney  Smith's  query,  as  glo&sed 

*  The  principal  BDlhoiilalive  ultenncei  on  Ihe  lubjecl  an  Mareau,  "  La  Pivcbologic  moc- 
bida,"  SIC. ;  Hagen,  ■'  Ueber  die  Venvanduthaft  d«  Geniej  mil  dem  [msdn**  IZtirtririft 
Mr  Piyck^atrit,  Hand  <»xiii.);  and  Rade.Iock,  "Genie  und  Wahn^nn"  (Breslau,  ig^). 
Tba  iMt  contains  the  lamt  review  of  the  whole  question,  and  ii  wriiiEn  in  «  ihomuUv 


ientific  aplrll 
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by  himself  (see  American,  Who  reads,  etc.},  was  a  very  fair  one.  In  the 
face  of  Ihe  "  Nibelungeniied"  and  "  Reiiiecke  Fuchs,"  of  If  Irich  von  Hulten, 
OpiU,  Flemming,  Logaii,  Kepler,  and  Leibnitz,  the  good  Pire  Bouhours  was 
only  confessing  his  ignorance.  The  great  new-birth  of  German  literature  of 
which  Goethe  and  Schiller  were  the  hierophants  followed  hard  upon  bis  ques- 
tion, and  made  it  trebly  ridiculous,  so  that  now,  in  Carlyle's  words,  "  it  is  by 
this  one  untimely  joke  that  the  hapless  Jesuit  is  doomed  to  live  ;  for  the  bless- 
ing of  full  oblivion  is  denied  him,  and  so  he  bangs,  suspended  in  his  own 
noose,  over  the  dusky  pool,  which  he  struggles  towards,  but  for  a  great  while 
will  not  reacb.  Might  his  fate  but  serve  as  a  warning  to  kindred  men  of  wit, 
in  regard  to  this  and  so  many  other  subjects  !  For  surely  the  pleasure  of 
despising,  at  all  times  and  in  itself  a  dangerous  luxury,  is  much  safer  after  the 
toil  of  examining  than  before  IL"  {Essays:  State  of  German  Literature.) 

Oenyniailder,  in  American  political  slang,  an  arbitrary  arrangement  of 
the  political  subdivisions  of  a  State,  in  disregard  of  Ihe  natural  or  proper 
boundaries  as  indicated  by  geography  or  position,  so  made  as  to  give  one 
liarty  an  unfair  advantage  over  the  other.  The  origin  of  the  term  is  as  follows. 
In  laii  Elbridge  Gerry  was  elected  Governor  of  Massachusetts  by  the  Demo- 
crats. Both  legislative  houses  also  were  Democratic,  though  by  no  great 
majority.  To  retain  their  hold  in  the  future  and  to  control  ihe  election  of 
United  States  Senators,  Ihe  party  in  power  proceeded  to  rearrange  ihe  repre- 
sentative districts,  in  order  that  a  large  number  of  Federal  votes  might  be 
thrown  together  in  one  or  two  districts,  leaving  the  other  districts  controlled 
by  a  safe  majotity  of  Democratic  votes.  This  act  was  officially  "approved" 
l:^  Ihe  guvernor,  though  it  is  now  known  that  he  had  opposed  it  at  the  start, 
and  he  naturally  shared  the  odium  of  its  passage.  In  Essex  County  the 
redistriciing  was  especially  absurd.  Benjamin  Russell,  editor  of  the  Colum- 
bian CtHtitel,  a  Federalist  paper  published  in  Boston,  hung  on  his  otiiice  wall 
a  map  of  that  county  as  rearranged.  Gilbert  Stuart,  the  painter,  remarked 
that  the  map  looked  like  some  monstrous  animal.  Adding  a  few  rapid  strokes 
with  his  pencil,  he  said,  "That  will  do  for  a  salamander."  "A  salamander  !" 
said  Russell ;  "  call  it  a  gerrymander."  Thus  the  word  was  born,  and  it  was 
immediately  adapted  as  a  Federal  war-cry.  The  map  caricature  was  scattered 
broadcast  as  a  campaign  document  But  in  spite  of  the  indignation  aroused,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  in  the  next  State  election  the  Federalists  cast  two-thirds 
of  al)  the  votes  cast,  the  gerrymander  had  been  so  successful  that  the  Demo- 
crats retained  a  majority  in  both  houses. 

OhoBt walks, Tbe,  a  bit  of  theatrical  and  journalistic  slang  for  "salaries 
are  paid,"  whose  origin  is  thus  explained.  During  a  rehearsal  of  '*  Hamlet" 
by  a  company  of  English  strolling  players  whose  salaries  had  been  long  in 
arrears,  the  Ghost,  in  answer  to  Hamlet's  exclamation,  "  Perchance  'twill 
walk  again,"  shouted,  emphatically,  "Mo I  I'm  d — d  if  the  Ghost  walks  any 
mure  until  our  salaries  are  paid  I" 

Ohonlteh  fl««,  an  epithet  used  by  President  Cleveland  to  describe  the 
delight  of  Ibe  inquisitive  newspaper  reporter  at  unenrthing  private  details  or 
a  family  skeleton.  It  was  at  once  caught  up  by  the  press  and  the  public,  who 
were  already  familiar  with  the  term  ghoul  as  applied  to  the  chroniclers  of 
gossip. 

The  ghouls  also  nport^d  that  Mrs.  Fotsom.  in  ihc  (bscnce  of  Mis.  CIcVEland.  had  Wck^i 
Hecior  [the  Frwdcnt's  dog]  (or  being  too  fnsh  and  promiscuous.  The  ghouls  who  haunt 
Mr.  Clevclaodsn;  not  confined  lo  the  Republican  press.  Far  from  it.  A  ghoul  of  the  »V,./,- 
iitCfoH  Pait  reported  thai  the  sei  of  Hei.ior  had  been  miiunderttood,  uti  his  (hetl  leiJ  sex 
JlW  diKovere(f_A'*w  K/r*  JK-r/X  ' 
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Qiant  and  Owarf.    In  his  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  Button  quotes  i 

founous  and  oft-used  figure  : 

1  n;  with  Didacui  Stdia,  a  dwaif  sianding  on  the  gbouldcra  of  apani  mity  tec  fanba- ihia 
a  giant  himself.— y>*«ocri(w  U>  tkt  Rtadtr. 

The  original  Latin  runs  as  follows  : 

Pigmaei  giganium  humeris  impositi  plusquam  Ip^  gigantes  vident  {"  Pyeni[es  pteced  on 
ih«  shoujdere  of  giants  8==  mgre  than  ilie  giants  themselves"). — DiDAcus  Stbll*  :  Lucan, 

A  few  English  parallels  may  be  noted  ; 


Pygmiea  arepygmieiilill,  though  percht  on  Alps; 

And  pyramids  ace  pyramids  in  vales. 

Each  man  makes  hit  ouni  stature,  builds  himself. 

Virtue  alone  oulbuilds  the  pyramids; 

Her  Dionumeats  shall  last  when  Egypt's  fall. 

YouHG :  N^l  TkMghl,,  Night  vi.,  I.  309. 

Gifts,  A  familiar  proverb  advises  you,  "Never  look  a  gift-horse  in  the 
mouth,"  meaning  that  all  presents  should  he  thankfully  accepted  without 
criticism.  That  the  proverb  was  familiar  in  the  fourth  century  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  when  some  one  found  fault  with  certain  writings  of  St.  Jerome, 
he  tartly  retorted  that  they  were  free-will  offerings  on  his  part,  and  that  it  did 
not  behoove  to  look  a  gift-horse  in  the  mouth,  "  Equi  denies  inspicere  douati" 
{Pram,  in  Epist.  ad  Epkes.).  The  sense,  though  not  the  form,  is  found  in  otie  of 
the  proverbs  of  the  Greek  parosmiographists,  "  Whatever  gift  any  one  gives, 
praise,"  Among  Latin  proverbs  it  appears,  "  Nihil  reeusandum,  quod  dona- 
tur."  The  thoughtful,  however,  went  a  step  further,  and  considered  the 
intention   of  the   giver.     This    is   the   feeling  of  Virgil    in  the  well-known 

Times  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes, 
("  I  fear  the  Greeks  even  when  ihey  britig  presenls,") 

-««W,ii.  *9; 
and  of  Seneca, — 

Quuni  quod  dauu  speclabis,  et  daniem  aspice. 

Thyiit. 

t  to  look  at  something  more  than  the  gift,  and 


)rqu« 


iB  focit. 


A  writer  in  NoUs  and  Querus,  fourth  series,  xi.  454,  who  furnishes  several 
of  the  above  citations,  suggests  that  it  was  the  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages 
who  thought  that  all  was  fish  that  came  to  their  net,  and  who  accepted  any- 
thing that  was  presented  to  them,  without  caring  to  examine  too  curiously  into 
the  character  of  the  gift.  And  he  quotes  the  old  monkish  rhyme, — 
Si  qiiis  det  mannos.  ne  qiisue  in  dentibui  aDIiol. 
Heywood  gives  the  maxim  in  this  form ; 

No  man  ought  to  looke  a  given  horse  in  the  mouth. 

t^ovtrit.  Pan  I,,  chap.  15. 

And  it  is  also  (]uoted  by  Rabelais,  Book  i.,  chap,  xi.,  and  by  ButlCT  in 
"  Hudibraa,"  Part  i.,  Canto  1.,  I.  49a 
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Analogies  more  or  less  remote  may  be  detected  in  the  following  : 

Bcggintbould  be  nochooiert.— Hhvwood;  Prmtrtt,  Part  i.,  ch.  \. 

Mighl  hive  gonE  TuMhet  ind  have  fared  vane. — liid. 

Ay,  now  am  I  in  Atden  i  the  mare  fopl  I,  Whfn  I  was  at  home  I  was  in  a  b*Het  place; 
bui  iravellen  must  be  conicDi.— Shakes? hard  :  Ai  iou  L<kt  It.  Act  li.,  Sc.  4. 

OigmaiiiCy.  This  word  is  a  mintage  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  and  was  used  by 
him  to  describe  tlie  British  Philistine  idea  of  respectability.  But  in  order  to 
coin  (he  word  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  invent  facts.  The  word  was  ushered 
into  the  English  language  in  the  essay  on  "  Boswell'-s  Life  of  Johnson,"  which 
appeared  in  Fraser's  Magazine  (1832),  vol.  v.,  No,  28,  in  a  sentence  describing 
the  curiousness  ot  the  fact  that  a  Scottish  limb  of  a  Laird  of  the  Lairds  should 
be  attracted  to  such  an  apparent  opposite  as  was  the  object  of  his  worship, 
Juhnson : 

And  BOW  behold  the  worthy  Bony,  so  prepossessed  and  held  back  by  nalure  and  by  an. 
fly  DeuenbeLe^A  liLe  iron  to  Lti  magnet,  whither  his  belter  genius  called!  You  ruay  surTound 
Ihe  iron  and  the  maencc  with  what  enclosures  and  encuinbrat)ces  you  piease^ — with  wood, 
with  rubbish,  with  brass:  it  maitera  not,  the  two  feel  each  other,  Ihe^  struggle  restlessly 
toward  each  other,  they  miW  be  together.  The  iron  may  be  a  Scottish  squirelet,  full  of  gulosily 
and  ■■  gigmiDiiy,' '  the  magnet  an  Lnglish  plebeian,  and  moving  rag-  and  dusl-mouniain,  toarse, 
proud,  irascible,  imperious :  nevertheless,  behold  how  they  embrace,  and  inseparably  cleave 
to  one  lUDlher. 

And  in  a  foot-note  he  puts  this  alleged  extract  from  the  trial  of  one  Thur- 
tell  for  the  murder  ot  Mr.  Weare,  in  Uctober,  1823  : 

S"  What  do  you  mean  by  respectable!"  A.  "  Healwayskeptagie."  [Thurttlts  Trial. \ 
us,"  ii  has  been  said,  "  does  socieiy  naturally  divide  itself  into  four  classes  :  Noblemen, 
Gentlemen.  Clemen,  and  Men." 

Curiously  enough,  no  such  question  and  answer  are  to  be  found  in  the 
report  of  the  trial  of  Thurtell,  which  was  pulilished  by  T.  Kelly  in  Paternoster 
Row  in  1824.  The  nearest  approach  to  ihem  is  in  a  request  of  Thurtell,  tes- 
tified to,  that  one  Hunt,  who  "  hired  a  gig,"  should  be  brought  to  him  by  one 
Prubert  in  his  gig. 

Carlyle  rung  many  changes  on  his  root-word  "  gigman," — e.g.,  gignianine, 
gigmanjc,  etc  There  are  even  she-gigmen  :  thus,  Froude  repuits  this  little 
speech  to  his  wife  ;  "  Yes,  Jeannie,  though  I  have  brought  you  into  rough, 
rugged  conditions,  I  feel  I  have  saved  you  ;  as  gigmaness  you  could  not  have 
lived." 

The  words  have  been  duly  legitimized  and  found  their  place  in  the  language. 

Gilderoy'B  Kite.  Gilderoy,  a  corruption  of  Gillie  roy,  "red-headed 
gilly,"  was  the  tobriquet  of  a  Scottish  outlaw  named  Patrick  Macgregor,  of 
the  same  elan  as  Rob  Roy,  who  infested  the  highlands  of  Perthshire.  In 
retaliation  for  the  capture  of  a  couple  of  his  followers,  he  renewed  his  depre- 
dations with  such  violence  that  the  aroused  people  turned  out  to  bring 
him  to  justice.  He  and  a  number  of  his  men  were  captured,  tried,  and 
hanged  at  Edinburgh,  June,  1636.  he  being  accorded  a  gallows  high  above  his 
fellows,  and  his  body  maintaining  the  bad  pre-eminence  when  all  were  hung  in 
chains.  A  contemporary  ballad,  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  Highland  sweet- 
heart, runs  as  follows : 

Of  Gilderoy  sae  fraid  they  ware, 

lliey  bound  him  micklc  strong; 
Tel)  Kdenburrow  Ihey  led  him  ihair. 

They  hong  him  high  abone  the  rest. 
He  was  ID  trim  a  boy. 

In  Scottish,  kite,  or  kyte,  means  stomach,  or  belly,  and  this  by  an  easy 
extension  was  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  body.  Therefore  the  expres- 
sion means  "  As  high  as  Gilderoy's  carcass."    A  similar  phrase,  "  As  high  as 
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Haman,"  is  an  allusion  to  the  dingtaced  bvorite  of  Atiasuerus  who  Iraa 
hanged  on  the  gallows,  fifty  cubits  high,  which  he  had  prepared  fut  Mordecai. 
When  Andrew  Jackson  in  his  last  illness  was  asked  by  his  attending  physician. 
Dr.  Kdgar,  wiiat  he  wuuld  have  done  if  Calhoun  and  his  followerii  had  per- 
sisted ill  (heir  attempts  at  nullification,  "  Hung  them,  sir,"  he  cried,  "as  high 
as  Haman  1  They  should  have  been  a  terror  to  ttailors  to  all  time,  and  pos- 
terity would  have  pronuuueed  it  the  best  act  of  my  life." 

Giotto's  O,  A*  round  aa,  a  common  proverb  in  Italy  even  to  this  day. 
Giotto's  reputation  spread  rapidly  soon  after  he  began  to  study  with  Cimabue, 
who  had  discovered  him,  a  poor  shepherd-lad,  scratching  drawings  of  his 
charges  upon  a  flat  stone,  and  had  taken  him  home  to  instruct  him.  Pope 
Uoniface  VIII,  invited  young  Giotto  to  Florence.  The  pope's  messenger,  in 
order  lo  make  sure  that  he  had  found  the  right  person,  demanded  some 
evidence  of  the  artist's  skill.  With  one  stroke  Giotto  drew  a  perfect  circle, 
which  satisfied  the  messenger  that  this  was  the  great  Oiolto.  "  Rounder  than 
the  O  of  Giotto"  is  a  favorite  hyperbole  to  indicate  impossible  perfection. 

Girdle,  Puck,  in  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  Act  ii.,  St  i,  when 
despatched  after  the  flower  love-in-idleness,  lells  Oberon, — 

I'll  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  «arth 

The  same  metaphor  had  already  been  used  by  George  Chapman  ; 
And  as  greil  seamen  using  all  their  wealth 
And  sltill  in  Neptune's  deep  invi»ble  paths. 
In  tall  ships  richly  built  and  ribbed  with  brass. 
To  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth. 

Butsy  D'Amboii,  Act  i,,  Sc.  i. 

Glass  bouses,  People  'mrbo  live  in,  should  not  throw  stones.    When 

the  Scotch  came  over  wiih  James  1.,  the  windows  of  their  houses  were  broken 
at  the  instance  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  others.  The  ^cots,  in  return, 
broke  the  windows  in  Buckingham's  palace,  known  as  the  "Glass  House." 
He  complained  to  the  king,  who  replied,  "Those  who  live  in  glass  houses, 
Steeiiie,  should  be  careful  how  they  throw  stones."  But  James  was  only 
quoting  with  a  punning  application.  The  proverb  was  an  old  one  in  his  day. 
Analogous  expressions  are,  "  Satia  le  sanguine  i^uem  silisti,"  "  Dedi  malum  et 
accepi,"  "Caedes  Neoptolemea." 

Glittering  generalities.    This  phrase,  much  used  in  American  politics, 

to  designate  the  r^ounding  but  uncompromising  resolutions  which  make  up 
the  greater  part  of  the  platforms  of  political  parlies  in  the  United  States, 
originated  in  a  remark  in  a  letter  from  Rufus  Choate  to  the  Maine  Whig  Con- 
vention, August  9,  1856,  Speaking  of  a  government  based  on  Northern 
anti-slavery  ideas,  he  referred  to  the  charter  or  constitution  of  such  a  pro- 
posed government  as  being  "  the  glittering  and  sounding  generalities  of  natural 
right  which  make  up  the  Declaration  of  Independence,"  The  letter,  and 
particularly  the  phrase  quoted,  created  quite  a  noise  and  much  vigorous  pro- 
test. Among  others,  Emerson  retorted  that  the  things  referred  to  in  the 
letter  as  "glittering  generalities,"  in  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  om- 
Inined  in  the  document  thus  disparagingly  alluded  to,  were  in  fact  "Han'Mg 
udiguilies." 

God.    Had  I  served  God  as  diligently  as  the  king.  "  Father  AUkiI, 

I  have  come  to  lay  my  weary  hones  among  you."  Wiih  these  words  the  fiillen 
^yolsey  came  among  the  monks  of  Leicester  Abbey,  November  26,  1529^  He 
died  a  prisoner  in  November  of  the  following  year,  and  his  last  words,  uttered 
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to  the  capUin  of  the  guard.  Sir  William  Kingston,  not  to  Cromirell,  as  in  the 
play,  have  become  famous  by  Shakespeare's  paraphrase  : 

O  CromMll,  Cromwell, 
Had  I  but  Bcived  my  Cod  wiih  half  the  ual 
I  lervtd  tny  king,  he  vmuJcI  no!  in  mine  age 
H&vc  left  me  Dated  t<i  mioe  enemies. 

Hmry  VII!.,  Act  iii.,  Sr.  i. 
What  the  depo«d  and  dying  one-time  Prince  Cardinal  of  the  Church  and 
Chancellor  of  England  actually  did  say  was,  "  Had  I  served  God  as  diligently 
as  I  have  the  king,  he  would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my  gray  hairs." 

Ck)d.  If  Gk>d  did  not  exist,  it  «roald  b«  necessary  to  invetit  him. 
This  line  was  wri'.ten  by  Voltaire,  and  first  used  by  hrm  in  a  pamphlet  against 
an  atheist  \Ef^re  CXI,  &  I'Auteur  du  Livrc  da  Trois  Impestmrs),  and  aisc) 
in  a  letter  to  Frederick  :  "  Though  I  am  seldom  satisfied  with  my  lines,  I  must 
confess  that  I  ftel  for  this  one  the  tenderness  of  a  father,"  The  origin  of  the 
phrase  is  sometimes  referred  to  Archbishop  Tillotson,  who  died  the  year 
Voltaire  was  born  (1694) : 

If  God  were  Dot  a  uecessarf  Beincor  falmseir,  he  might  almost  seem  to  be  made  for  the 
use  and  beoefil  of  tata.Sirmim  XClII.,  ed.  17U. 

There  is,  truly  enough,  a  great  resemblance  between  the  expressions,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  thai  Voltaire  copied  Ihe  archbishop.  That 
humanity  must  have  a  gospel  is  an  old  thought.  As  Bacon  shrewdly  remarks, 
"Alheisra  is  rather  in  the  lip  than  in  the  heart,"  because  "you  shall  have  of 
them  that  will  suffer  for  Atheism  and  not  recant.  Whereas,  if  they  did  truly 
think  that  there  were  no  God,  why  should  they  trouble  themselves  ?"  If  it 
can  find  none  better,  it  will  erect  lor  itself  a  gospel  of  Mammonism,  with  its 
"  singular  Hell  ;"  in  the  words  of  Herr  Sauerteig,  "  the  terror  of '  not  succeed- 
ing ;'  of  not  making  money,  fame,  or  some  other  figure  in  the  world."  (Car- 
LYLK:  Past  and  Present,  Book  iii.,  ch.  ii.) 

Of  course  Voltaire's  pride  of  fatherhood  is  not  of  the  idea,  but  extends 
only  lo  the  form,  the  epigrammatic  way  in  which  he  has  put  it.  It  has  been 
imitated  and  echoed  since  his  day  in  many  directions  and  with  most  diverse 
applications.  In  voting  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  Mlllaud  borrowed  it, 
making  a  change  to  suit  the  occasion  :  "  If  death  did  not  exist  to-day,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  invent  it." 

Bismarck's  variation  is  historic.  It  was  made  in  1862,  when  he  was  Prussian 
minister  at  Paris.  Napoleon  III.,  by  his  Italian  policy,  had  weakened  Austria 
and  jeopardized  her  preponderant  position  in  the  Germanic  Confederation,  to 
the  consequeat  advantage  of  Prussia,  the  very  power  which  Napoleon  least 


wished  to  favor.  Bismarck,  rejoicing  in  the  situation,  said  to  Chevalier  Nigra, 
the  Italian  minister,  "  If  Italy  did  not  exist,  it  would  be  necessary  to  invent 
her." 

Ood.  If  there  be  a  Ood.  In  his  "  Apologia  pro  Vita  sua,"  John  Henry 
Newman  says  that  if  Bishop  Butler's  doctrine,  that  probability  is  the  guide 
of  life,  were  to  be  allowed,  "  then  the  celebrated  saying, '  O  God,  if  there  be 
a  God,  save  my  soul,  if  I  have  a  soul,'  would  be  the  highest  measure  of  devo- 
tion." The  earliest  appearance  in  literature  of  this  saying  seems  to  be  in 
King*!  "Anecdotes  of  his  own  Times,"  pp.  7-9,  describing  an  incident  at  a 
dinner-party  given  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond  in  1715:  "Sir  William  Wyndham 
told  UB  that  the  shortest  prayer  he  had  ever  heard  was  the  prayer  of  a  com- 
mon soldier  just  before  the  battle  of  Blenheim  :  '  O  God,  if  there  be  a  Gcid, 
save  my  Boui,  if  I  have  a  soul.'     This  was  followed  by  a  neneral  laugh.     At- 


terbury,  seetning  to  join   in   the  conversation,  and  applyme  himself   ,.   -,.. 
William  Wyndham,  sud,'Your  prayer,  Sir  Williain,  is  indeed  very  short; 
U 
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but  I  remember  another  as  short,  but  much  belter,  offered  up  likewise  bj  a 
poor  soldier  in  the  same  circumstances :  •'  O  God,  if  in  the  day  of  battle  I 
forget  thee,  do  not  thou  forget  me  1" '  This,  as  Atterbury  pronounced  it  with 
his  usual  grace  and  dignity,  was  a  very  gentle  and  polite  reproof  and  was  im- 
mediately felt  by  the  whole  company," 

God.  There  Is  no  Ood  but  Ood,  and  Motiammed  U  his  Prophstl 
These  are  the  words  with  which,  it  has  Iwen  said,  and  long  believed,  Mo- 
hammed publicly  opened  his  reforming  and  proselyting  career.  The  phrase  it 
among  the  historical  apocrypha ;  the  earlier  biographers  of  the  prophet  do  not 
assert  It,  and  it  is  probably  an  invention  of  a  later  age.  The  exclamation 
"  Allah  akbar  !"  ("  God  is  great !")  recurs  frequently  in  the  Koran ;  so  also  do 
the  assertion  made  of  the  wood  and  stone  idols  of  the  pagan  Arabs,  "  Ye  rub 
them  with  oil  and  wax,  and  the  flies  slick  lo  them,"  and  "  Islam,  we  must 
submit  (o  God."  It  is  also  true  that  the  prophet  claimed  to  be  the  proclaimer 
of  a  divine  message.  All  the  rest,  particularly  the  bumptious  boait  of  the 
second  part  of  the  sentence,  is  probably  pure  invention. 

Ood  bless  the  Duke  of  Argyll!  Every  reader  of  Macaulay  is  familiar 
with  the  Highlanders'  special  aptitude  for  the  itch.  The  linger-posts  that 
line  the  Highland  high-roads  were  ascribed — or  said  to  be  ascribed — by  the 
grateful  mounlaineers  to  Macallum  More's  anxiety  to  satisfy  their  longing  for  a 
satisfactory  scratch.  Hence  the  benediction  on  His  Grace.  In  reality  the 
pofits  had  no  such  philanthropic  origin.  After  the  suppression  of  Mar's 
rel)ellion  in  1715-16,  it  was  resolved  to  open  up  the  Highlands  by  toadi 
for  military  purposes.  The  glens  and  bleak  uplands  are  liable  to  be  snowed 
up  and  the  tracks  hidden,  hence  the  latter  are  marked  out  by  linger-posts. 
The  Duke  of  Argyll  was  at  once  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  Highlands 
and  the  main  support  of  loyalty,  and  the  posts  were — justly  or  otherwise — 
credited  lo  liim.  The  whole  story  is  probably  a  southern  sneer  at  the  High- 
landers' liability  to  cutaneous  afflictions  and  their  belief  In  the  omnipotent 
Eower  of  their  chiefs.  The  distich  celebrating  the  making  of  the  roads  may 
c  more  genuine.     It  runs, — 

Had  you  seen  thtse  roads  itUrt  Ikey  ■wtri  madt. 

You  would  hold  up  your  hauils  and  bless  Geaerat  Wade. 

God,  Pear  ot  In  this  Biblical  phrase,  "  fear,"  of  course,  means  reverence, 
awe.  Sir  Thomas  lirowne  has  nicely  diSerenlialed  the  meaning  in  his 
saying,— 

1  /far  God,  yei  am  not  afraid  of  Yam.—Rillgii,  Midici,  Book  I..  s». 

Nevertheless  many  famous  sayings  ignore  these  nuances  :  as,  for  instance, 

Pope  : 

Yfs,  I  am  proud-I  must  be  pniud— to  see 

Men,  not  afraid  of  God,  afraid  of  me. 

In  1887  Prince  Bismarck,  addressing  the  Reichstag,  said.  "  We  Germans 
fear  God,  but  we  fear  nothing  else  in  the  world."  A  stornrof  applause  greeted 
the  words.  A  few  days  later  Prince  William  (the  present  Emperor)  repeated 
the  words,  with  a  slight  alteration,  before  the  Brandenburg  provincial  Landtag. 
The  whole  Fatherland  was  in  ecstasies.  Patriotic  journalists  and  orators 
urged  that  the  words  be  adopted  as  "  the  new  German  motto."  And  then  it 
was  discovered  that  the  suggested  motto  is  not  only  a  chestnut,  but  a  chestnut 
of  French  origin.  It  occurs  in  the  first  scene  of  the  first  act  of  Racine's 
"Athalie,"  where    the   high-priest  Joash   says    to   the   military  commander 

Louis  XIV  attended  the  first  jwrformance  of  "  Athalie"  in  1691,  and,  u  ■ 
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contemporary  reports,  the  great  autocrat  indicated  his  gracious  approval  of 
the  Kntiment  by  an  emphatic  nodding  of  his  royal  head.  Exactly  a  hundred 
years  later  the  "  winged  words"  of  Kacine  were  adopted  as  a  motto  by  an- 
other great  autocrat,  the  Russian  Empress  Catherine.  In  a  letter  to  the 
famous  Swiss  physician  J.  G.  Zimmermann,  the  author  of  the  once  popular 
iK)ok  on  "  Solilu<le,"  the  Empress  complained  that  the  European  sovereigns, 
and  especially  the  sovereign  of  Prussia,  failed  to  see  the  importance  of  com- 
Inning  to  uphold  the  solidity  of  the  monarchies  against  the  French  Republic 
After  declaring  her  own  love  for  peace  under  a  normal  state  of  things,  she 
closes  her  letter  with  the  words,  "  Je  crains  Dieu,  cher  Abner,  et  n'ai  point 
d'autre  crainte."  Thus  the  "  winged  words"  of  Racine  have  been  adopted  in 
three  successive  centuries  as  a  French,  a  Russian,  and  a  German  motto.  In 
English  literature  the  phrase  has  been  several  limes  imitated  .- 
Hnccfartli  the  majesty  of  Gad  revere ; 

James  Fokdvcb  (1730-1796) ;  A  nnvir  ta  a  GtiitiemaH 
viho  a-pelagited  ts  Ikt  Author fsr  SiviariKs. 
From  piety,  whoie  soul  siaeere 
Fears  God,  and  knows  no  other  feu. 

W   Smvth;  OJt /ot  tki  InitalUlioH  0/ Ikt  Dukt  gf 


God  is  almja  on  the  side  of  tbe  beaviest  battalions.  This  phrase 
is  usual Iji  attributed  to  Napoleon.  But  it  was  a  common  expression  long 
before  his  day.  Marshal  de  la  Ferle  quoted  it  to  Anne  of  Austria  when  that 
sovereign  asserted  that,  though  the  enemy  were  the  strongest,  "we  have  God 
and  justice  on  our  side."  "  Don't  be  too  sure,"  he  replied  :  "  I  have  always 
found  God  on  the  side  of  the  heaviest  battalions."  It  may  be  found  in  Mme. 
de  Srfvign^'s  letters  and  in  Voltaire's.  A  paraphrase  occurs  in  Gibbon: 
"The  winds  and  the  waves  are  always  on  the  side  of  the  ablest  navigators." 
[Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  Ixviii.)  But  before  Gibbon,  or  Voltaire,  or  even  the 
Sivigni,  it  existed  in  the  anonymous  French  epigram, — 


After  all,  the  phrase  is  but   a  wicked  French   travesty  of  the  old   proverb 
"Fortune  fovors  the  strong." 

Ood  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town.  This  famous 
phrase,  which  forms  line  749  of  Cowper's  "  Task,"  Book  i.,  is  in  the  last 
analysis  a  paraphrase  of  Varro  : 

DiviM  natun  dedit  «ero».  an  humana  *dificavit  uibes  (■•  Divine  Nalure  gave  the  fields, 
human  art  built  the  eiIi«'').-V*RHO  :  De  Ke  Rutlici..  iii.  i. 

But  its  history  in  English  literature  has  an  interest  of  its  own.  Here  is  its 
ar»t  appearance  :  "God  Almighty  first  planted  a  garden."  So  says  Bacon, 
jententiously.  in  his  easai/  "Of  Gardens."  Cowley,  in  hit  essay  on  "The 
Garden,"  aiidi  an  antithesis,  but  makes  the  phrase  too  quaint  to  be  quotable : 
"God  the  first  garden  made,  and  the  first  city  Cain."  The  remark  is  pointed 
cnoogh,  but  is  now  a  mere  conceit.  Cowper  has  much  the  same  thought,  but 
foftens  the  antithesis,  and  makes  it  a  general  statement  instead  of  a  Scriptural 
■llution.  Theologians  might  question  the  orthodoxy  of  his  line,  but  it  is  a 
TFftorous  expression  of  senliraenl  if  not  an  accurate  philosophical  formula, 
and  has  therefore  passed  into  ihe  currency  of  popular  quotation.  It  is  nqt 
itmioMible  that  Cow|>er  had  also  in  mind  the  saying,  familiar  before  his  time, 
God  made  man,  and  man  made  money."    The  '       '  ■    •' 


money."    The  Lomdalt  Magatitu,  vol.  i., 
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p.  512  (1820),  attributes  ihis  aaw  to  one  John  OMland,  a  rmtic  veraifier  "  who 
existed  alK>ut  the  beginning  of  the  last  century."  He  is  said  to  have  Ruda 
the  following  impromptu  on  a  lawyer  who  had  sued  him  for  debt: 

And  man  tneid  mgniy. 
God  mead  bea. 

But  the  Devil  mead  \'^m^\on,\a. 

And  pLeac'd  'em  at  U'slon  and  Dotcn  i'  Fomess. 

But  perhaps  Oldland  himself  was  merely  utilizing  a  proverUal  phrase. 
God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shotn  lamb.    This  proverbial  phrase, 

which  is  freqiienliy  credited  to  the  Bible,  was  tirst  used  in  its  present  dress 
by  Laurence  Sterne.  It  appears  in  the  "Sentimental  Journey"  (176S],  in  the 
slory  of  Maria  ; 

She  had  iraveUed  all  over  Lonit>ardy  withoul  money,  and  through  the  flinty  roads  or  Savoy 
Maria,  to  tkt  shorn  Jami.    Shorn,  indied  I  and  to  the  quick,  said  1. 

Sterne,  however,  was  not  original.  He  was  paraphrasing  the  French 
proverb,  "  Dieu  niesure  le  froid  k  la  brebis  tondue"  (Hf.nri  Esteenne  :  Le 
Livre  de  Primerhes  ipigrammatiques,  1594),  or  "  X  brebis  pris  tondue  Diea 
lui  niesure  le  vent"  (Labuu  :  Praverbes,  1610).  The  latter  form  reappears  in 
literal  English  in  Herbert's  "Jacula  Prudentum"  (1640) :  "To  a  close-shorn 
sheep  God  gives  wind  by  measure."  Sterne's  substitution  of  lamb  for  sheep 
may  be  more  poetical,  but  it  is  correspondingly  inexact,  as  a  lamb  is  never 
shorn.    Numerous  equivalents  are  to  be  found  in  proverbial  literature  every- 

Dal  Deua  immiti  carnua  cuila  bovi  <"  God  sends  a.  cursed  cow  shon  boms").— Jffifi«<a/ 
Lalii. 

The  nest  of  a  blind  bird  is  made  by  God.— 71.r*«*. 


The  last  is  an  old  English  proverb  which  finds  a  literal  counterpart  in 
the  Spanish,  Italian,  and  other  languages.  The  widely -diffused  proverbs 
"  Fortune  favors  fools"  and  "  God  takes  care  of  idiots  and  of  drunkards"  are 
not  dissimilar. 

God  ^e  trust.  In.  This  legend,  which  has  appeared  on  all  gold  and 
silver  coins  of  the  United  States  since  1865,  has  a  curious  history.  In  No- 
vember, 1861,  a  Maryland  farmer  addressed  a  letter  to  Salmon  P.  Cha.se,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  urging  that,  as  we  claimed  to  be  a  Christian  (leople, 
we  should  make  some  recognition  of  the  Deity  on  our  coins.  The  letter  was 
referred  to  James  Pollock,  Director  of  the  Mint,  who  endorsed  the  suggestion 
and  proposed  the  alternative  mottoes, "  Our  Country,  Our  God,"  or  "God  our 
trust."  In  i86z,  and  again  in  1863,  Chase  urged  the  matter  upon  the  atten> 
tion  of  Congress,— in  the  latter  year  with  great  earnestness  in  the  following 
terms  :  "  The  motto  suggested,  '  God  our  Trust,'  is  taken  from  our  national 
hymn,  'The  Star-Spangled  Banner.'  The  sentiment  is  familiar  to  every 
citizen  of  our  country  ;  it  has  thrilled  millions  of  American  freemen.  The  time 
is  propitious  ;  'tia  an  hour  of  national  peril  and  danger,  an  hour  when  man's 
strength  is  weakness,  when  our  strength  and  salvation  must  be  of  God.  Lei 
us  reverently  acknowledge  this  sovereignty,  and  let  our  coinage  declare  our 
trust  in  God."  A  two-cent  bronze  piece  was  authorized  to  be  coined  by  Con- 
gress, April  22,  1864,  upon  which  was  first  stamped  the  motto  "  In  God  we 
trust,"  in  lieu  of  the  Jong-standing;  "  E  Pluribus  Unum  ;"  and  on  March  > 
1865,  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Treasury,  was  authorised  to  place  upon  all  gold  and  siWer  coins  susceptible 
of  such  addition  thereafter  to  be  issued  the  motto  "  In  God  we  trust."  And 
thus  was  fulfilled  the  suggestion  of  Francis  Scott  Key  in  the  •'  Star- Spangled 
Banner :"  k  ■  ■    ■ 

An^thb^S^ouTSiMW,'"  lo^God  ■«  our  Irusl.''^ 

Oliver  Cromwell  is  sxid  to  have  advised  his  troops,  when  they  were  about 
crossing  a  river  to  attack  the  enemy,  "  Put  your  trust  in  God,  but  mind  to 
keep  your  powder  dry  I" 

OodB,  or  Gallery  Oods.  The  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  in  London,  formerly 
had  its  ceiling  painted  to  represent  a  blue  sky  with  clouds,  among  which  were 
Cupids  flitting  about.  This  ceiling  extended  over  the  gallery ;  hence  occu- 
pants of  the  gallery  were  said  to  be  "  among  the  gods,"  and  occupants  of  the 
higher  tiers  in  theatres  generally  came  later  to  be  called  "gallery  gods," 
"  Whom  the  gods  love  die  young," 

Quoladon  oft  before  us  ; 
But  Ihal  does  nol  mean  Ihe  "  gallery  gods," 
Nor  are  die  young  *=jWus.  ^^^^^ 

OodB  and  the  Tonng.      A  favorite  apothegm  with  the  ancient  philoso- 

ghers,  meaning  that  lengthened  life   brings   accumulated  sin  and  misery,  is 
lOiiliar  to  us  in  the  form  celebrated  by  Byron  : 

"  Whom  the  gods  love  die  young' '  was  Mid  of  yore. 

DoHjuan.  Canlo  iv.,  Slanja  .». 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  phrase  in  the  Greek  is  in  Menander  ; 


Meinbkb:  Frasyn.  Com. 

Gr., 

iv.  105; 

which  Plautus 

imitates  thus  : 

Ado1<sc. 
<"  He  whom  ihe 

Ouem  Di  diliguni 

°SaccA.rf«.'Activ..Sc.  7. 
gods  favor  dies  in  youth.' 

') 

Byron  rings 

another  change  t 
Heaven  gives 

)n  the  same  theme  i 
its  favorites  early  death. 

Ckildt  nar„ld.  Canto  iv. 

,  Stanza  aa. 

And  Wordsworth  gays, — 

And  ihey  who 
Burntoiheso. 

The  good  dii 
se  hearts  are  dry  as  summ 

Tkt  Eximrtisn 

1  first. 
cr'sd 

,  Boo 

ki. 

The  Christian  view  is  even  more  emphatic  than  the  pagan.     This  is  how  it 
»  ii  stated  by  R.  S,  Candlish,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the  New  College,  Edinburgh, 

«  and  the  so-called  Pope  of  the  Free  Kirk  : 

The  death  of  linle  children  must  be  held  to  he  one  of  the  fruits  of  redemption.      If  there 
had  been  no  atonement,  there  would  have  been  no  infant  death.    It  is  on  account  of  the  atone- 

thejay  of  taking  them,  while  yet  uncoosciauB  of  guilt  or  corruption,  to  be  with  him  in  para- 
iae.  Thai  any  children  at  all  die — [bat  so  many  little  children  die— is  not  the  least  among 
the  beneSts  that  flow  from  hit  interposition  as  the  Saviour.—  /**  AUnimtnl,  London,  1861. 

t-  Church-yard  literature  is  fond  of  dwelling  on  the  same  theme.     Two  exam- 

plei  must  suffice.     In  Morwenstow  church-yard,  Cornwall,  is  the  following  : 
Those  whom  God  Iovm  die  young  I 

They  see  no  evil  days : 
No  faliehood  taints  their  tongue. 
No  wicliedncii  their  ways. 
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Baplind.  Uld  »  nuidc  sure 

To  win  Ihcii  bleat  abode. 

What  shall  we  pray  for  mote? 

They  die  Kndore  vith  God. 

In  a  graveyard  near  Hartfurd,  Cuniiecticut,  is  this  : 
Here  lies  two  babiei  so  dud  ai  pju ; 
De  Lord  he  kill  them  with  hb  ague  (at. 
When  dey  was  loo  good  to  Uye  mil  me. 
He  took  dem  up  toTlve  mil  He, 
So  he  did. 
HaTpir'i  Ma£aimi,  AupiM,  i8s6,  p.  139. 

Ck>Id,  All  that  glitters  ia  uot.    The  proverb  was  eviilently  a  familiar 

one  ill  Chaucer's  day.     He  gives  it  as  an  on-dit 

Bui  all  thine  which  thai  shlnelh  as  the  eold 
Ne  is  QO  gold,  as  1  have  herd  il  latd. 

Ikt  ObtnuHts  Vimanntx  Tate,  line  16,430. 

It  seems  to  have  made  its  first  appearance  in  the  "  Parabolae"  of  Alanus  de 
Insnlis,  who  died  in  1294:  "  Noii  leneas  auriim  totum  quod  splenclet  ut 
aurum"  ("  IJo  not  hold  everything  as  gold  which  shines  like  gold"). 

Soon  afterwards  it  is  found  in  the  "Sayings  [Li  Dii]  of  Freire  Denise 
Cordelier,"  circa  1300 :  "  Que  tout  n'est  pas  or  c'oii  voit  luire"  ("  Everything 
is  not  gold  Ihat  one  sees  shining"). 

In  English  literature  it  has  made  frequent  appearances  since  Chaucer'a 

LvDGATE  :  0-1  tkt  M„tubiUly  ef  //xmas  Affatrt. 
Gold  all  i.  QOI  that  doth  golden  seem, 

SrENSHR  :  Fatrie  Qurtne,  Book  ii..  Canto  viii,,  Stania  14. 
All  thai  gllsieis  is  not  gold. 

Shakbsfeare  :    Merchant  0/  Vtnict,  Act  ii.,  Sc.  7. 
Hehbhkt:  yaaita  tmdtnlum. 
All  is  not  gold  that  glislenelh. 

MiDDLETON  :  A  Fair  Quarrtl,  verse  1. 
All,  as  they  say,  that  gliuera  is  not  gold. 

Drvqsn:  The  Hind  aitd  ilu  Pmntktr. 

The  same  moral  is  enforced  in  various  other  proverbial  forms, — t,g.  : 

Every  glow-worm  is  not  a  fitt.— Italian. 

Where  you  think  there  are  flitches  of  bacoD  then  are  noi  even  books  10  tuDg  llien  on. 

Appearances  are  deceitful.— ffj^/ii*. 

The  last  proverb  is  thus  glossed  by  Judge  H  all  burton ;  "Always  judge 
your  fellow- passengers  to  be  the  opposite  of  what  they  appear  to  be.  For 
instance,  a  military  man  is  not  quarrelsome,  for  no  man  doubts  his  courage, 
but  a  snob  is.  A  clergyman  is  not  over  strait-laced,  for  his  piety  is  not  ques- 
tioned, but  a  cheat  is.  A  lawyer  is  not  apt  to  be  argumentative,  but  an  actor 
is.  A  woman  that  is  all  smiles  and  graces  is  a  vixen  at  heart ;  snakes  fiuci- 
nate.  A  stranger  that  is  obsequious  and  over-civil  without  apparent  cause  ia 
treacherous ;  cats  that  purr  are  apt  to  bite  and  scratch.  Pride  is  one  thing, 
assumption  is  another ;  the  latter  must  always  get  the  cold  shoulder,  for  who- 
ever shows  it  is  no  gentleman  r  men  never  affect  to  be  what  they  are,  but 
what  they  are  not  '1  he  only  man  who  really  is  what  he  appears  to  be  is— a 
gentleman,"  [Maxims  of  an  Old  Stagcr.\ 

Oood.  Tia  only  noble  to  bo.  In  "  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere," 
Tennyson  says,— 
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'Til  odIv  noble  lo  be  good. 
Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronels, 
And  aimple  faich  Iban  Norman  blood. 

In  his  famous  Address  at  the  Washington  Centennial  Service,  held  in  St, 
Paul's  Chapel,  New  York,  April  30,  1889,  Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter  put  the 
same  thouglit  into  prose : 

If  iticR  be  no  nobility  or  deicent,  all  (he  more  indispensable  is  it  ibal  there  should  be  no- 
biliir  of  ucent,— a  character  in  them  ihai  bear  rule  so  fine  and  high  and  puce  that  as  men 
come  within  the  circle  of  Its  influence  Ibey  involuntarily  pay  homage  to  that  which  is  ibe  one 
pre-eminent  distinction,  the  royally  of  virtue. 

Kingsley,  in  his  little  poem  "  A  Farewell,"  has  this  fine  stanza ; 

Begood,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  clever : 

Do  nobte  things,  not  dream  them  all  day  tone. 
And  so  make  life,  death,  and  that  vast  forever 

One  grand  sweet  song. 

Chapman,  in  his  "  Revenge  for  Honor,"  Act  v.,  Se.  2,  says,— 

They're  only  truly  great  who  are  truly  good  ; 
having  already  given   the   converse  of  the   proposition   in  his   "  Tragedy  of 
Charles,  Uuke  of  Byron,"  Act  v.,  Sc.  [  : 

Whose  end  will  make  him  greatest  and  not  best. 

Oooae.  The  phrase  "  To  cook  one's  goose"  probably  owes  its  rise  to  a 
saying  of  King  Eric  of  Sweden,  which  is  thus  related  in  an  old  chronicle  :  "  The 
Kyng  of  Swedland  coming  lo  a  towne  of  his  enemyes  with  very  liule  com- 
pany, his  enemyes,  to  slyghte  his  forces,  did  hang  out  a  goose  for  him  to 
shooie,  but  perceiving  before  nyghte  that  these  fewe  soldiers  had  invaded  and 
sette  their  chiefe  houlds  on  fire,  they  demanded  of  him  what  lits  intent  was, 
to  whom  he  replyed,  '  To  cook  your  goose  1' " 

Qooae.  To  goose,  or  To  give  tbe  goose,  in  theatrical  parlance,  to  hiss. 
This  practice  is  now  abolished  in  American  theatres,  but  it  still  flourishes  apace 
in  England,  where  the  audience  vents  lis  outraged  feelings  against  a  play  01 
an  actor  by  sibilation. 

Then  is  a  comic  side  to  every  tragedy.  Here  Is  an  illuslntion  of  the  comedy  of  hissing. 
A  bmoui  low-comedian,  "  a  fellow  oT  infinite  jest."  recently  deceased,  while  acting  the  First 
Witch  in  "  Macbeth,"  ia\mA\omvMB<Kchi pUn»i,  and  tiwgetful  of  his  pan.  In  the  iocanU' 
lion  scene,  when  he  had  spoken  the  first  two  lines, — 

In  the  poisoned  entrails  throw, — 
hit  memory  failedhim.    ARer  an  agonising  pause  he  nsumed,— 

What  comes  ne>I  I  cannot  guess. 

So  mix  the  lot  up  in  a  mess. 
The  audience  were  fiirioui  at  this  ribald  tampering  wiib  the  text,  and  dawn  came  Ibe^oBM 
most  lustily. 

This  sound  of  fear, 

sobered  the  ccncdUn  Instantly,     Pulling  himself  together,  and  looking  up  at  the  gallery  with 
*  sly  wink,  he  ptocceded,— 

Funky  actor  lost  the  word, 

Twi"  wSlleck  'y'li' e  ■  shot, ' 

And  boil  AiW  in  the  charmed  pot. 

The  audadly  of  this  quick-witted  response  so  tickled  the  gods  that  they  not  only  condoned 

Uie  arriw  comedian's  backslidings,  but  gave  him  a  hearty  round  of  applause  into  the  bar- 

|a.a.-BAMita>  AHU  L«L*NU  :  Slang  Skthnary. 

Ooose.  ^tThftt  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  lauoe  for  the  gander. 
Thii  proverb  i«  now  taken  to  mean  that  wliat  is  fair  for  one  is  fair  for  an- 
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other,  that  every  Oliver  shall  have  a  RoUnd,  and  every  tat  a  tit    Originally 

it  must  have  signified  that  what  is  good  for  one  sex  is  good  for  the  other. 
The  Saturday  Rmiew  Qznazry  ii,  i36S)  humurously  protests  that  this  must 
have  been  the  invention  of  some  rustic  Mrs.  Poyser,  full  of  the  consciouaneu 
1>f  domestic  power,  and  anxious  to  reverse  in  daily  life  the  law  of  priority 
which  obtained — as  she  must  have  seen— even  in  her  own  pouttry-yard.  To 
read  the  proverb  literally  is  the  onlv  method  of  escaping  from  the  philosoph- 
ical ditficullies  in  which  the  metaphor  involves  us.  "  No  doubt,  when  they 
are  dead,  goose  and  gander  are  alike,  even  in  the  way  they  are  dressed,  and 
there  is  no  superiority  on  the  part  of  either.  Death  makes  all  genders  epi- 
cene. Except  for  one  solitary  text  about  silence  in  heaven  for  a  half  an  hour, 
which  some  cynical  commentators  have  explained  as  indicating  a  temporary 
banishment  from  Paradise  of  one  of  the  sexes,  distinctions  of  this  sort  need 
not  be  supposed  to  continue  after  the  present  life.  If  we  are  to  take  the  for- 
mer reading,  and  to  test  it  by  what  we  know  of  life,  nothing  can  be  more 
unfounded  or  more  calculated  to  give  a  wrong  impression  as  to  fact*.  Were 
it  nut  too  late,  the  proverb  ought  to  be  altered  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely hopeless  to  persuade  Mr.  Topper  to  see  to  it  '  What  is  good  for  the 
goose  is  bad  for  the  gander,'  or,  '  what  is  bad  for  the  goose  is  good  for  the 
gander,'  or,  perhaps,  '  what  is  a  sin  in  the  goose  is  only  the  gander's  way,' 
would  read  quite  as  well,  would  not  be  so  diametrically  at  variance  with  the 
ordinary  rules  of  social  life,  and  accordingly  would  be  infinitely  truer  and 
more  moral.  Even  Mr.  Mill,  who  is  the  advocate  of  female  emancipation  and 
female  suffrage,  never  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  all  women,  as  well  as  all 
men,  are  brothers." 

Vet  it  is  apparent  from  the  following  extracts  that  very  early  in  the  biog- 
raphy of  the  proverb  it  had  lost  all  sexual  application  : 

But  it  is  as  I  may  say  so,  a  mast  saucy  plat,  and  we  all  know,  most  rcvcRnd  £ith<ii,  that 
what  ii  sauce  for  a  goose  is  sauce  fur  a  gander.— Otwav  :  ytniit  Prtitrwtd,  16S2. 

■■  What  T9  Sauce  for  a  Goose  is  Sauce  for  a  Gaoder."  When  any  calamtues  bdeU  the 
Roman  Empire,  the  fagaus  used  to  lay  it  to  the  charge  of  the  Chriiiiani :  Wben  CbriiliaimT 
hecame  ihe  imperial  religion,  the  Chnslians  reium'd  the  same  cQPiptimeM  la  the  Pasaos.— 
Tom  Bbown  ;  New  Maximi  0/ Cunviriatien  :  Workt,  iv.  113,  foorth  edition,  IJ19. 

Goose,  To  aay  Bo  to  a.  a  proverbial  English  phrase,  of  high  antiquity, 
thus  explained  by  W  W  Skeat :  "  To  be  able  to  say  Bo  I  to  a  goose  is  to  be 
not  quite  destitute  of  courage,  to  have  an  inkling  of  spirit,  and  was  probably 
in  the  first  instance  used  of  children.  A  little  boy  who  comes  across  some 
geese  suddenly  will  find  himself  hissed  at  immediately,  and  a  great  demon- 
stration of  defiance  made  by  them,  but  if  he  can  pluck  up  heart  to  cry 'bo!' 
loudly  and  advance  upon  them,  they  will  retire  defeated.  The  word 'bo' is 
clearly  selected  for  the  sake  of  the  explosiveness  of  its  first  letter  and  the 
o]>enness  and  loudness  of  its  vowel.  It  is  curious  that  the  word  is  found  in 
Gaelic.  Thus,  the  Gaelic  ^n  is  '  a  sound  to  excite  fear  in  children,  according  to 
Macleod  and  Dewar.'"  {No'es  and  Queries,  fourth  series,  vi.  221,)  No  reliance 
is  to  be  placed  on  Johnson's  statement  [s.  v.  Bo)  that  the  word  Bo  is  from  art 
old  northern  captain  of  such  fame  that  his  name  was  used  to  terrifv  the  enemy, 
though  it  is  now  ms^A  as  a  word  10  scare  children.  An  apparently  analogous 
phrase,  "  to  say  bee  to  a  battledoor,"  or  "  to  know  bee  from  a  battledoor,"  is 
not  really  so,  but  means  rather  to  be  possessed  of  elementary  knowledge,  to 
have  learned  the  rudiments.  A  hornbook,  which  was  originally  a  flat  board 
with  a  handle,  was  called  a  battledoor,  front  its  shape,  and  the  saying  in  its 
original  sense  merely  ineant  that  the  person  could  say  B  when  it  was  ptHnted 
out  on  a  battledoor.  Hence  the  distinction  between  the  two  phrases  was  that 
in  the  negative  one  assailed  the  courage,  the  other  the  learning,  Qf  tbc  putf  in 
question. 
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Lord  Craven  mi  very  dniroai  to  see  Ben  Jonion,  ■rhich  being  lold  lo  Ben,  he  went  to 
fey  lord*!  house;  but  being  in  ■  very  tattered  condition,  the  porter  reTuied  him  admittance, 
with  lome  iiiucy  language,  which  the  other  did  not  Giil  lo  relum.  My  lord,  happeniiie  tn 
gone  out  while  they  were  wraogliDg.  aiWed  the  occaiion  of  it,  Ben,  who  stood  in  need  or 
nobody  to  ipeaW  for  him,  said, "  He  unijeistood  hii  lordship  desired  to  see  him."  "  You, 
rrlendl"  laid  my  lord;  -'who  ate  you!"     "Ben  Jonson,"  replied  the  other,    ■_•  No.  no," 

ai  if  you  could  nut  lay  bo  to  a  goose."  "  Bo  I*"  cried  Ben,  ■■  Very  well,"  said  my  lord, 
who  wu  belter  pleated  at  the  joke  than  offended  at  the  affront,  "  1  am  now  convinced  you 
are  Ben  lamaaV— Aroint' t  Cjctapadia  ofAntcdottt. 

I  have  heard  a  slory  lold  by  an  old  Ayrshire  gentleman  of  a  celebrated  idiot  who  dwelt  in 
Kilmaniocli  in  days  gone  by,  and  who  was  celebrated  for  his  rhyming  powers,  which  enabled 

Bayd,  when  tiding  near  Kilmarnock,  one  day  happened  lo  meet  the  poor  felluw  in  the  ruid, 
and  delernimed  lo  ni;<ke  trial  of  his  powers,  but  laid  their  plans  so  as  lo  give  him  as  little  to 
like  hold  oF  as  postible.  When  they  came  close  to  him,  they  leant  over  their  horses'  necks 
and  cried  boo  1  loudly,  upon  which,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  exclaimed,— 

There's  Lord  Kilmarnock  and  Lord  Boyd, 

Of  manners  baith  alike  are  void ; 

jusl  like  buils  amang  the  Icye, 

They  boo  at  ilk  ane  that  gangs  by. 


Ooosebeny,  Playing,  a  slang  phrase  with  various  meanings.  It  usually 
is  written  "  to  play  up"  or  "  to  play  old  gooseberry"  with  any  one,  and  by 
one  authority  means  to  defeat  or  silence  a  person  in  a  ijuick  or  summary 
manner ;  by  another,  "  to  play  the  deuce"  or  "  to  play  the  dickens"  with  an 
undertaking,  either  in  a  mischievous  spirit  or  from  incapacity.  Dr.  Brewer 
traces  it  to  the  origin  of  the  French  fotUl, — "foule  de  pommea,"  '"  foul^  de 
eroseillea."  "  He  took  great  liberties  with  my  property  and  greatly  abused 
It;  in  fact,  made  gooseberry  fool  of  it,  which  is  a  corruption  of  gooseberry 
foul."  Hence  the  phrase  is  sometimes  used  with  the  meaning  of  espionage, 
lince  the  person  spied  upon  usually  feels  that  he  has  been  made  a  fool  ot 

Ooverament  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 

This  phrase  occurs  in  Abraham  Lincoln's  address  at  the  dedication  of  the 
National  Soldiers'  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg  on  November  19,  1863.  The  full 
text  of  the  sentence  is  as  follows  : 

We  heie  highly  resolve  that  the  dead  shall  not  have  di 
forlbe  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

The  phrase  was  not  original,  but  a  quotat 
from  Theodore  Parker.  In  an  address  to  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  May  13. 
1854  (printed  in  "Additional  Speeches,"  vol.  ii.  p.  15),  the  great  Abolitionist 
Spoke  of  democracy  as  "a  government  of  all  the  people,  by  all  the  people, 
and  for  all  the  people."  A  lady  who  was  a  member  of  his  household  for  many 
year*  aays  that  this  phrase,  though  the  result  of  long  and  careful  hammering 
at  a  favorite  thought,  even  yet  failed  to  satisfy  him.  "  It  was  not,"  she  says, 
"quite  painted  enough  for  the  weapon  he  needed  to  use  so  often  in  criticising 
the  national  action,  to  pierce  and  penetrate  the  mind  of  hearer  and  reader  with 
the  juM  idea  of  democracy,  securing  It  there  by  much  iteration  ;  and  I  can  dis- 
tinctly recall  his  joyful  look  when  he  afterwards  read  it  to  me  in  his  library 
condensed  into  this  gem :  '  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people.' " 

But  even  Parker  was  not  otiginal.  As  early  as  1S30,  Daniel  Webster  had 
twed  these  words  in  a  public  speech  : 

The  pcopli'a  govennunt,  made  for  tbe  people,  made  by  the  people,  and  answerable  lo  the 

36* 
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And  here  is  how  the  same  idea  was  handled  by  Chief- Justice  Marshall  aa  bx 
back  as  1819: 

The  Eovemmcnt  oi  ihc  Union  is,  cmphaiicaUy  and  truly,  >  govcrnmeni  of  Ihc  people. 

In  form  and  in  subaiance  ii  emanaiH  from  thcDi.  lu  power*  are  granted  by  then,  and  >n  to 
be  exercised  diieclly  on  them  and  for  iheir  bencfil. — MeCtUletigh  \t.  Marf/ialtd,  leporttd 
in  4  tVkialon,  316.) 

Governors,  The  two.  "  As  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina  said  to  the 
Governor  of  South  Carolina,  it's  a  long  time  between  drinks," — a  favorite 
convivial  apothegm  in  America,  suggesting  that  it  is  time  for  some  one  "to 
set  'ern  up  again  for  (he  buys,"  or,  in  other  words,  to  order  a  fresh  round  of 
drinks.  An  historical  origin  has  been  found  fur  the  phrase,  but,  unlbrtu- 
nale)y,  with  no  apparent  historical  foundation.  The  story  runs  that  earl^  in 
the  century  a  native  North  Carolinian  who  had  moved  across  the  border  into 
South  Carolina  was  forced  to  fly  back  again  to  escape  arrest.  The  Governor 
of  South  Carolina  straightway  issued  a  requisition  on  the  Governor  of  North 
Carolina  for  the  fugitive  criminal.  But  the  latter  Governor  hesiiated.  The 
criminal  had  many  and  influential  friends.  Finally  the  South  Carolina  exec- 
utive, with  a  large  retinue,  waited  on  his  official  brother  at  Raleigh,  the  capital 
of  North  Carolina.    The  visitors  were  received  with  all  due  honors.    A  ban- 

3uet  was  given  them;  wine  and  brandy  were  served.  When,  at  last,  the 
ecanters  and  glaiises  had  been  lemoved,  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  rose 
to  state  his  errand.  A  long  and  acrimonious  debate  followed.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  South  Carolina  lost  his  temper.  Rising  once  more  to  his  feet,  he 
said,  "  Sir.  you  have  refused  my  just  demand  and  offended  the  dignity  of  my 
office  and  my  State.  Unless  you  at  once  surrender  the  prisoner,  I  will  retiiin 
to  my  capital,  call  out  the  militia  of  the  State,  and  take  the  fugitive  by  foi;,ce 
of  arms.     Governor,  what  do  you  say  ?" 

All  eyes  were  turned  on  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina.  The  latter  rose 
slowly  lo  his  feet,  and  beckoned  to  a  servant  who  stood  some  distance  away. 
His  beckoning  was  tirm  and  dignifled,  as  became  his  position.  He  was  slow 
about  answering,  and  ^ain  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  demanded, 
"  What  do  you  say  ?" 

"I  say.  Governor,  that  it's  a  long  time  between  drinks." 

The  reply  restored  good  humor.  Decanters  and  glasses  were  brought  out 
again,  and,  while  the  visitors  remained,  if  any  one  attempted  to  refer  to  the 
diplomatic  object  of  the  visit  he  was  cut  short  by  the  remark  that  it  was  a 
long  time  between  drinks.  Wheri_  the  visiting  Governor  was  ready  to  return 
home  he  was  escorted  to  the  State  line  by  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina, 
and  they  parted  the  best  of  friends. 

The  fugitive  was  never  surrendered. 

Clraces,  Saciifice  to  the.  In  the  progress  of  a  speech  made  in  the  de- 
bate on  the  Reform  Bill,  a  member,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  took  occasion  to  dub 
Mr.  Disraeli  "the  Asian  Mystery,"  an  intended  slur  on  the  latter  for  hJi 
Oriental  or  Hebrew  extraction.  Hope  himself  was  of  foreign  blood,  the 
family  being  of  Dutch  origin  and  related  to  the  Amsterdam  family  of  that 
name.  Hence  the  sting  in  Disraeli's  retort  to  the  gentleman,  that,  "  when  he 
talks  about  an  Asian  mystery,  I  will  tell  him  there  are  Batavian  Graces  in  all 
be  says,"— the  Dutch  or  Batavian  variety  of  the  goddesses  three  being  pos- 
sibly imagined  by  the  speaker  to  be  heavy  and  dull.  The  origin  of  the 
remark  to  "  sacrifice  to  the  Graces"  in  the  sense  of  polishing  the  style  or 
manners  may  be  traced  to  a  bit  of  jocular  advice  given  by  Plato  to  Xenoc- 
raies,  a  philosopher  noted  no  less  for  his  soundness  and  wholesomeness  than 
for  his  roughness  and  uncouth  vigor:  "Good  Xenocrates,  sacrifice  to  the 
Graces  I"    Voltaire  being  asked  his  opinion  of  "  Paradise  ImsX"  replied  that 
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he  thought  Satan  the  most  powerfully  conceived  and  strongly  drawn  figure. 
"The  ancients,"  he  went  on  10  say,  "recommended  oa  to  sacrifice  to  the 
Graces,  but  Milton  sacrificed  to  the  Devil." 

Chester  fie  id,  ill  his  "  Letters  lo  his  Son,"  commenting  on  the  lalter's  un- 
graceful manners,  was  fond  of  quoting  the  advice  iif  Plato  to  Xenocrates 
{Letter,  March  9,  1748),  and  gracefulness  was  almost  the  very  mtat  he  lived 
on  1  all  else  was  subordinated  to  it ;  which  made  Johnson  say  of  the  Letters 
that  "they  teach  the  mi)rals  of  3  harlot  ami  ihe  maiiiiera  of  a  dancing- 
master."    (BosWELL:  Life,  I776.) 

But  the  unknown  lampooner  wlio  composed  the  following  lines  on  the  same 
letters  is  still  more  vigorous  and  ungracious  : 

Vile  Sianhope!  demons  blush  to  tell, 

In  iwite  iwo  hundrwl  places 
Has  shown  his  son  the  way  to  hell. 


Nevertheless,  another  dictum  of  Johnson  is  probably  true,  that  "every  man 
of  any  education  would  rather  be  called  a  rascal  than  accused  of  deficiency  in 
the  graces."  (BosWELL:  Life,  1776,) 

Gramercy.  The  word  Gramercy,  used  lo  designate  the  locality  Gramercy 
Fark  in  New  York  City,  is  derived  from  "tier  Kromme  See,"  which  is  the 
name  given  to  that  district  in  an  old  map,  still  extant.  The  word  became 
famous  in  American  politics  through  the  lohri^iiet  GrAyrieicy  Sage,  or  Sage  of 
Gramercy  Park,  applied  by  his  admirers  lo  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  who  lived  in 
that  neighborhood. 

GraDd  Old  Maa.  A  sobriqurt  applied  to  Gladstone,  and  usually  credited 
to  John  Bright,  in  a  speech  at  Northampton,  1S82.  Since  then  it  has  become 
exceedingly  popular,  being  used  derisively  by  his  opponents,  especially  in  the 
ahhreviated  form,  G.  O.  M.,  and  respectfully,  though  famiiiatly,  by  his  friends. 
The  epilhet  was  original  with  Mr.  Bright,  if  at  all,  only  in  its  special  applica- 
tion. It  was  a  favorite  form  of  commendation  with  Dean  Hook,  who  is  said 
to  have  applied  it  orally  to  Handel  in  a  speech  made  at  Leeds  in  1858  or 
thereabouts  {Notes  and  Queries,  seventh  series,  ix.  5),  as  he  certainly  applied 
it  in  print  to  Archbishop  Theodore.  See  Hook's  "  Lives  of  the  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury"  (i86o),  i.  151. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  under  date  of  June  iz.  1850,  mentions  as  one  of  the  three 
chief  incidents  of  a  visit  lo  London  "a  sight  of  (he  Duke  of  Wellington  at 
the  Chapel  Royal  (he  is  a  real  grand  old  man)."  Her  use  of  the  word  real 
might  seem  to  imply  that  the  term  had  already  been  applied  lo  some  other 
noubility.  Tennyson  has  the  same  collocation  of  adjectives  in  at  least  two 
placM: 

The  grand  oW  name  of  gentleman, 
Defamed  by  every  charLatan, 
And  toiled  wilh  all  ignoble  use. 


The  grand  old  gardener  and  hi>  wife 
Smile  at  the  claims  of  long  descent. 

Lady  Clara  I'tre  dt  Vtrt. 
In  America  the  adjectives  were  laid  hands  on  by  the   Republicans,   wh. 
afTeelionately  denominated  themselves  the  Grand  Old  Party,  similarly  abbre 
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vialed  into  G.  O.  P.,  and  treated  with  similar  levity  by  their  opponent*,  who 
eventually  succeeded  in  laughing  it  uut  of  active  existence. 

Grandmotbet.  Teach  your  grandmotber  to  sack  eggi,  a  familiar 
English  proverb,  applied  to  the  aspiring  youth  who  utters  truisms  for  para- 
doxes, or,  more  vernacularly,  who,  in  trying  to  show  that  he  knows  it  all,  deali 
in  grizzly  and  bewhiskered  chesinms.  There  is  a  Greek  epigram,  atlributed 
souietimes  to  Philippus  of  Thessalonica,  sometimes  to  Lucilius  (both  of  whom 
lived  in  ibe  early  days  of  the  Komaii  Empire),  which  has  been  thus  translated 
by  Kev.  (i.  C  Swayiie  : 

On  a  Stolen  Statue  of  Mercurv. 

Hermes,  the  volatile,  Ardady's  pruLdeat, 

Lscquty  of  deilies,  robber  of  herdi, 
In  this  gymnasium  eonslaoily  resident 

Lighl-iiDgercd  Aulus  boie  aS  wilh  thete  wordi ; 
Many  a  scholar,  by  travelling  faster 
On  JeamLng's  higb-road.  runs  away  with  bis  master. 
The  last  line  of  the  original, — 

seems  to  have  been  a  proverb  already  in  circulaliori-  It  is  quoted  by  Cicero, 
and  Ernesti  (Clavis  CiceronianaS  calls  it  "senarius  notiia."  It  is  the  obvious 
original  of  the  remarkable  sentence  In  Tom  Jones,  "  Polly  matete  crjtown  is 
my  daskeloii,"  which  sounds  like  the  rogues'  dialect,  but  which  Partridge  said 
his  master,  a  famous  Greek  scholar,  used  to  quote  and  translate  by  "  Teach 
your  grandmother  to  suck  eggs."  Analogous  expressions  maybe  found  in 
proverbial  literature  everywhere. 

Teach  an  eagle  to  fly,  a  dolphin  to  ivim.~Lati». 

'I  he  goslings  want  to  drive  ibe  geese  lo  pasture. 

There  is  a  rhymed  version  of  the  proverb  which  is  sufficiently  amusing: 

The  embryo  juices  of  an  egg  by  suction  : 
The  good  old  lady  can  the  feat  enact 

Grant  and  Vfhiais.ey.  There  is  a  popular  tradition  to  the  effect  (hat 
Lincoln,  when  informed  that  General  Grant  drank  too  much  whiskey,  retorted, 
"Tell  me  what  brand  it  is,  and  I'll  send  a  barrel  to  each  of  the  other  generals." 
But,  in  truth,  these  words  were  a  mere  fabrication  :  they  were  put  into  Lin- 
coln's mouth  by  Miles  O'Reilly  (Charles  G.  Halpine)  in  a  burlesque  report  of 
an  imaginary  banquet  supposed  to  have  been  held  at  Delmonico  s  In  the  year 
i86z.  They  ran  through  (he  press  as  Lincoln's  ifiiiiiima  verba^  and  to  this 
day  it  is  hard  to  make  people  father  them  on  the  real  author.  The  sentiment 
was  anticipated  by  Bishop  Wilberforce.  At  a  railway-station  the  tatter  met  a 
clergyman   who  was  taking  chaise  of  a  very  difficult  rural  deanery.     "Mr. 

T ,"  cried  the  bishop,  in  loud  tones,  "lam  very  glad  to  have  an  opporRlnit* 

of  speaking  to  you.  I  hear  great  things  of  your  zeal  and  success  as  mral 
dean."  "Well,  my  lord,"  was  ihe  reply,"!  believe  some  people  are  under 
the  impression  that  1  am  somewhat  mad."  "  All  I  can  say,  then,  is  I  wish  von 
would  bite  all  my  rural  deans."  Exactly  the  same  story  has  been  falherea  on 
George  11.,  who,  expressing  admiration  of  Wolfe,  was  informed  that  the  general 
was  mad.  "  Is  he  so  ?"  cried  his  majesty  ;  "  then  I  wish  he  would  bite  some 
of  my  other  generals."  And  again,  when  Mr.  Taxewell,  of  Virginia,  was  told 
that  John  Randolph  was  mad,  he  replied,  "  I  wish  he  would  bite  me  I" 

Orape.  A  little  more  grap*.  Captain  Bracgl  an  historic  saying  attrib> 
uted  to  General  Zachary  Taylor  at  the  battle  olBuena  Vista,  February  9^ 
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1847.  When  Santa  Anna  rallied  his  broken  columns  for  a  final  charge,  he 
ptecipilated  them  with  such  force  upon  the  American  regiments  occupying 
the  advance  that  they  yielded  and  fell  back  in  confusiim  on  the  reserves. 
Taylor  hurried  to  tlie  ciitical  point,  oideied  the  artillery  to  face  about,  and 
gave  the  emphatic  order,  "A  little  more  grape,  Captain  Bragg!"  At  the 
tlirrd  volley  the  Mexicans  broke  and  fled.  The  phrase  did  excellent  service 
in  the  Presidential  campaign  which  sent  Taylor  to  the  White  Huuse.  But  old 
army  officers  asserted  that  what  the  general  really  said  was,  "Give  'em  hell, 
Caplaiii  Bragg  1"  A  correspondent  of  the  Nrvi  York  World,  in  April,  1880, 
corrolwrates  this  version  from  the  lips  of  the  captain  himself: 

Id  iStS,  being  b  itudent-M-law  in  Mobile,  Alabama,  1  was  at  a  bar  dinner  which  General 
(ihen  C««»in)  Bragg  «tIeoded  as  a  gueit.     lo  ihr "' ■'- ■ ' ■■■■-- 


Enow  thai  Ihai 


,    ^ .         _  .    ..  ,^  Ihe  latter's  glass  with  n 

lin  Bragg '"     Bragg  smiled  and  bowed,  and  then  said,  "  It  n 


jreparing  to  charge  the  batlery  in  such  o\ 


aiidedaKctioii,siiddeDlyi 

""     God's  sake,  captain,  get  the  battery  into  play  and  3 

1  strucli  me  at  onee,  and  we  rapidly  unlimbered. 


...        ,      ddcnlyunum 

purpoie.heteplied, '  For  God's  s 

■dvintage  of  ihe  poiition  strucli  me  at  "onee,  and  we  rapidly  unlimbered.     By  tl 

"    ' e  ftd'aocing,  and  we  opened  lire  at  very  shorl  range.     The  effect 


.t .  V.J  U..J1..  Si-j „j  ,,,j  jn,oijj  yj],  lin-tred  about  the  muiilf 

lown,  followed  by  his  staff.    He  wore  an  old  s 

s,  as  he  rushed  past,  he  pulled  off  and  swu       

,  ■  That's  right ;  give  'em  hell,  Captain  Bragg  l'^   The  ; 


General  Taylor  came  gallopine  down,  foil. 
■     ■  '      war.    This, 


.VlOr  ..         ■  '■  '..  .,.-.      rr         ,, 

much  the  ' 

Gran,  "While  the  grasse  groweth,  the  horse  starveth"  is  the  form  in 
which  a  familiar  saw  appears  in  Heywood's  "  Proverl>s,"  Part  i.,  chap,  xi., — a 
saw  so  familiar  even  then  that  Shakespeare  makes  Hamlet  interrupt  himself 
in  citing  It : 

While  the  grass  grows 

The  proverb  ts  somelhing  musty. 

Ham^H,  Act  iii.,  Sc.  4. 

Southey  has  a  humorous  variation  on  the  same   theme  when  he  says  that 

Sets  may  live  on  posthumous  fame,  but  not  on  posthumous  bread  and  cheese. 
ierocles  preserves  the  memory  of  a  certain  scholastic  who  undertook  to 
teich  his  horse  how  to  live  without  eating,  but  complained  that  it  died  just  as 
It  was  beginning  lo  learn  the  lesson.  Another  jest-monger  records  the 
aimilar  failure  of  an  experiment  to  teach  a  horse  to  eat  shavings  by  putting 
green  goggle*  over  its  eyes. 

Gh-au  never  grows  again  where  my  horse  has  once  trodden.  A 
form  of  speech  expressive  of  utter  annihilation  and  irrecoverable  devastation 
of  a  conquered  territory.  Sometimes  used  figuratively,  as,  <.f.,  by  the  followers 
of  Victor  Hugo,  who  used  it  to  express  the  total  exiiiictioii  by  him  of  the  old 
dauic  French  drama.  The  speech  is  ascribed  to  Attila,  the  king  of  Ihe 
Huns,  or  the  "  Scourge  of  God,"  as  he  called  himself,  who,  with  his  hordes 
from  the  interior  of  Asia,  overran  Europe  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century 
A-Ek  It  haa  always  been  applied  to  the  destructiveness  of  the  conquests  of  Ihe 
umpeakable  Turk  :  "  Grass  never  grows  where  the  padisha's  horse  has  trod. " 

OrwW'Wldo'w.  This  term — in  England  now  usually  bestowed  on  an  un- 
married mother  or  a  discarded  mistress,  in  America  on  either  a  divorced  wife 
or  a  wife  separated  from  her  husband — is  sometimes  explained  as  a  ct)rruptton 
of  "grace-widow,"  that  is,  a  widow  by  grace  or  courtesy,  noi  in  fact.  Ihe 
HpUnaiion  i«  ptauilbte,  but  erroneous.     It  is  really  a  soniewhai  coarse  meta- 
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phor,  taken  from  a  horse  turned  out  to  grass,  but  on'ginaDy  bore  no  reproitch 
wilh  it,  being  applied  to  anjr  woman  living  apart  from  her  husband  for  anj 
reason,  good  or  bad.  The  wives  of  sea-captains  and  army  ofGcers,  as  well  as 
divorced  women,  were  grass-widows.  In  thissense  the  word  came  into  general 
use  in  this  country  at  the  time  of  the  California  gold-fever,  in  1849,  to  desig- 
nate the  adventurer's  wife,  left  at  home  for  an  indefinite  period  and  obliged  to 
shift  for  herself. 

Oratitude  a  lively  aenae  of  future  favors.  This  famous  deftnition 
owes  its  immediate  origin  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  is  credited  with  the 
more  specific  saying,  "The  gratitude  of  pi  ace -expectants  is  a  hvely  sense  of 
future  favors,"  sometimes  also  quoted  "  favors  to  come."  But  La  Rochefou- 
cauld, in  his  "  Maxims"  (298I,  had  already  said,  "  The  gratitude  of  most  men 
is  but  a  secret  desire  of  receiving  greater  benefits."  An  anonymous  poet  of 
more  recent  date  has  written, — 

A  gralehil  sense  of  favors  past, 
A  lively  hope  of  more  to  come. 

La  Rochefoucauld  paraphrased  his  own  saying  when  he  defined  repentance 
as  not  so  much  a  regret  for  the  evil  we  have  done,  as  a  fear  of  that  which 
may  result  to  us.  Benjamin  Franklin  notes,  "  He  that  has  once  done  you  a 
kindness  will  be  more  ready  to  do  you  another  than  he  whom  you  yourself 
have  obliged." 

Grave  to  Gtey.  A  famous  couplet  in  Pope's  "  Essay  on  Man,"  Epistle 
i^->  '■  579i  ■'uns  as  follows  : 

Formed  by  thy  converse  happily  to  stecr 
FtQoi  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe. 
Pope  has  plagiarized  the  thought  from  Boileau  : 

Heureux  qui,  dam  sea  vera,  sail  d'uoe  voi»  Ijgen 
Passer  du  grave  au  doux,  du  plaisaot  au  sevire. 

L'Art  Peitiftu,  cbant  ler. 
Nay,  he  has  done  more  than  this.     He  has  plagiarized  much  of  the  verba) 
structure  from  Dryden's  paraphrase  of  Boileau  : 

Happy  who  in  his  verse  can  gently  Heer 
From  grave  to  light,  from  pleasant  (o  severe 

Art  ef  Poetry,  CuKo  i,  1.  75. 

Oray  mate  ia  the  better  borae.  In  Macaulay's  '•  History  of  England," 
yit).  i.  ch.  iij.,  occurs  this  foot-note  :  "  The  vulgar  proverb  that  the  grav  mare 
is  the  belter  horse  originated,  I  suspect,  in  the  preference  generally  given  to 
the  gray  mares  of  Flanders  over  the  finest  coach-horaes  of  England^'  But, 
unfortunately,  the  saying  is  much  older  than  the  invention  of  coaches  or  the 
introduction  into  England  of  Flemish  mares.  It  occurs  in  the  "  Proverbs*  of 
John  Heywood  (1546) : 

She  i»  (quoth  he)  bent  to  force  you  perfonx 
To  know  that  the  grey  mare  i»  the  beltei  hon«. 

It  will  be  seen  that  even  at  that  early  date  the  proverb  had  acquired  it« 
modern  a|)ptication  to  a  henpecked  husband.  A  plausible  suggestion  has  been 
made  {Notes  and  Queries,  sixth  series,  iv.  456)  that  the  proverti  arose  out  of  the 
fact  that  a  heathen  priest  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  forbidden  to  carry  arms  or 
ti.  ride  a  male  horse  (Bedk  :  ffist.  Bed.,  ii.  13).  Grimm's  "German  Mythol. 
ogy"  ('■  9'.  Stallybrass's  translation)  further  records  the  fact  that  early  Chris- 
tian clergymen  when  riding  about  the  country  were  not  allowed  to  ride  on 
horses,  but  only  on  asses  and  colts.  Obviously  this  was  done  in  memory  of 
Christ's  journey  into  Jerusalem.  But  is  it  not  entirely  possible  that,  even 
when  the  letter  of  the  regulation  was  still  regarded,  the  spirit  might  h«»« 
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been  violated  by  substituting  a  mare  for  a  horse,  especially  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  custom?     Once   the   phrase  became  current, 
its  modern  application  would  gradually  result  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Great  engiiieB  move  slowly.     Bacon  uses  the  phrase  in  the  following 

Stuei  M  gnat  enginei  move  Ai-«\-j.—Ad%HinctmiKt  ef  Ltarning.  Book  ». 
The  idea  of  slowness  of  motion  in  large  bodies  recurs  in  the  adage  trans- 
lated by  Longfellow  : 

Though  the  mill*  of  God  grind  slowly,  yel  they  grind  excetding  small, 

Fb.  von  Loqau;  Stnnstd,d,U :  RttriluH^H: 

or,  as  George  Herbert  has  it, — 

God's  mills  grind  slow,  but  sure, 

Jacula  FrudinlmH: 
the  Greek  originals  for  which  are, — 


Lhutsck  and  Sckneidew.m:    Cgrpm  P^^nemiogT-afkorum 
Graiorum,  vol  i.  p,  ,44 

Sextus  Empiricus  is  the  first  v 
adage  cited  by  Plutarch  in  his  trea 
to  punish." 

Qreateat  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  a  phrase  made  mem- 
orable by  Jeremy  Benlham,  who  used  it  as  the  touchstone  of  all  right  legisla- 
tion and  the  true  object  of  virtue.  Benlham  aeltnowledges  that  the  phrase 
was  not  original,  "Priestley,"  he  says,  "was  the  first  (unless  it  was  Beccaria) 
who  taught  my  lips  to  pronounce  this  sacred  truth, — that  the  greatest  happi- 
ness of  the  greatest  number  is  the  foundation  of  morals  and  legislation."  It 
must  have  been  Beccaria,  for  the  phrase  is  found  in  the  Introduction  to  his 
"  Essay  on  Crimes  and  Punishments"  (1764),  and  does  not  occur  anywhere  in 
Priestley,  save  in  this  rudimentary  form;  "The  good  and  happiness  of  the 
members,  thai  is,  the  majority  of  the  members,  of  any  state,  is  the  great 
standard  by  which  everything  relating  to  that  slate  must  finally  be  deter- 
mined." Bui  it  had  Uen  used  by  a  still  earlier  writer:  "The  moral  evil  or 
vice,"  saya  Hutcheson  in  his  "Inquiry  concerning  Moral  Good  and  Evil," 
Sect.  3  (17Z0),  "is  as  the  degree  of  misery  and  iiuml>er  of  the  sufferers,  so 
that  that  action  is  best  which  produces  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number." 

Mr.  A.  Hayward  said  of  Carlyle  that  his  great  aim  and  philosophy  of  life 
was  "Ihe  smallest  happiness  of  the  fewest  number;"  and  another  well-known 
witticism  is  put  by  Lord  Lytlon  into  the  mouth  of  Kenelm  Chillingly  :  "The 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  is  best  secured  by  a  prudent  con- 
•ideialion  for  Number  One." 

OreeDback,  an  Americanism  for  paper  money,  first  applied  to  the  cur- 
rency issued  during  the  civil  war,  which,  like  the  present  bank-notes  of  the 
United  Stales,  had  a  green  back.  Colonel  Edmond  Dick  Taylor  (180Z-1891) 
lis*  the  credit  of  suggesting  the  plan,  at  a  time  when  the  government's  credit 
with  Europe  was  exhausted,  when  the  Treasury  was  empty,  and  the  soldiers 
were  clamoring  for  money.  Lincoln,  in  a  letter  to  Taylor,  published  after  the 
lalter's  death  {New  York  Tribune,  December  6,  1891).  gives  this  account  of 
the  origin  of  Ihe  scheme  : 

M»  DUR  CoLOHRt  Dick,-I  liavc  lonc  dtlcrmintd  to  make  public  ihe  origin  of  lh« 
fTHnbuk,  and  tell  the  world  ihit  il  >>  of  Dkk  Tayloi's  creation.     Vou  had  always  been 
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friendl)'  (0  me,  and  when  iroublou*  limes  fell  on  us,  and  my  thmildcn,  thmKh  bniad  anl 
villing,  were  weak,  and  myielf  sUrroUDdcd  by  tuch  circunuuncri  and  Hich  peDp)*  tlut  1 
knew  Doi  whom  lo  inut,  iheo  laid  I  m  my  extremity,  "  1  will  xad  for  (Jnloud  TaTkit;  ha 
will  know  what  to  do."    I  think  it  was  in  January,  i8(>3,  oti  ot  about  the  itib,  ihai  I  did  to. 


le  present  ereeDback,  chat  the  people  chould  know  it,  and 

_.  —  , .  „      known.    How  many  limes  have  \  laughed  al  you  telllog 

me  plainly  that  I  was  too  laiy  to  be  anyihine  but  a  lawyer  I 

A.  LlHCOUI. 

Gria  like  a  Cbesbire  cat,  a  proverbial  phrase  which  is  said  to  have 
originated  from  the  fact  that  Cheshire  cheeses  were  cold- moulded  into  the 
shape  of  a  cat,  bristles  being  inserted  to  represent  the  whiskers.  Charles 
Lamb's  ingenious  theory  that  Cheshire  was  a  county  palatine,  and  ihal  the 
cats,  when  they  think  of  it,  are  so  tickled  that  they  cannot  help  grinning,  i> 
not  accepted  by  jihilologists. 

Grog,  a  nautical  term  for  spirits- and -water,  now  generally  accepted  even  on 
shore.  Until  the  time  of  Admiral  Vernon,  the  British  sailors  had  their  allow- 
ance of  brandy  or  rum  served  out  to  them  unmixed  with  water.  This  plan 
was  found  to  be  attended  with  inconvenience  on  some  occasions  when  there 
was  a  shortage  in  the  brandy- locker.  The  admiral,  therefore,  ordered  that 
in  the  fleet  he  commanded  the  spirits  should  be  mixed  with  water  before  being 
passed  around  among  the  men.  This  innovation  at  first  gave  great  offence  to 
the  hardy  sailors,  who  had  been  used  to  taking  their  drinks  "  raw."  To  add  to 
his  unpopularity,  the  admiral,  who  was  conscious  of  the  immense  responsi- 
bility that  rested  upon  him,  became  morose  and  gloomy,  often  walking  the 
decks  for  hours  without  speaking  or  looking  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  lelt 
In  these  taciturn  moods  he  always  wore  an  immense  grogram  coat  thrown 
loosely  over  his  shoulders.  This  resulted  in  the  sailors  nicknaming  him  "Old 
Grog,  and  the  term  soon  came  to  be  applied  to  the  weak  mixture  stintingly 
given  out  to  the  men  who  had  formerly  looked  for  a  regular  allowance  of 
"pure  stuff."  "Grog"  became  quite  popular  after  a  time,  but  not  until  the 
great  original  had  gone  to  his  reward. 

Groundlings.  When  plays  were  performed  in  inn  T>'ds,  or  in  the  early 
theatres  that  were  built  on  the  same  plan,  the  spaces  under  the  galleries  were 

oeenpied  by  persons  of  the  lower  class,  who  were  called  the  groundlings,  from 
their  standmg  on  the  ground.     They  paid  a  penny  each  for  admission.     Ben 

{onson  ( The  Citse  is  Altered)  has,  '•  Give  me  the  penny — give  me  the  penny  ! 
care  not  for  the  gentleman,  let  me  have  3.  good  ground."    Hence  the  allusion 
when  Hamlet  cautions  the  players  not  to  rant ; 

Oh,  it  offends  me  to  the  soul  to  hear  a  robustious  periwig-pated  fellow  tear  a  passioa  to 
tallers,  lo  very  tags,  to  iplit  the  ears  of  ihe  groundlings,  who  for  the  most  pan  are  capable  of 
nothing  bui  inexplicable  dumb-shows  snd  noise. — Hamttt,  Act  iii.,  Sc,  a. 

Grundy.  Wbat  will  Mta.  GtUDd;  an;?  The  words  are  from  Ihe 
play  of  Thomas  Morton,  "  Speed  Ihe  Plough,"  Act  i,,  So  i.  One  of  the  char- 
acters. Dame  Ashtield,  frequently  i\ieniions  a  person  who,  like  Sairey  Gamp's 
Mrs.  Arris,  is  never  seen, — one  "  Mrs.  Grundy,"  who  in  the  dame's  opinion 
would  seem  lo  be  a  "rural  oracle,"  for  she  ofteit  refers  to  her  by  remarking, 
"What  will  Mrs.  Grundy  say?"  whence  the  phrase  slipped  into  common 
parlance. 

Mr.  Noah  M.  Ludlow,  of  Si.  Louts,  an  old  American  actor  and  stage-naB* 
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ager.whosesphereof  action  was  for  the  most  part  the  West  aii<I  Soulhwesterti 
States,  ill  his  reminiscences  of  the  stage,  relates  an  incident  which  occurred 
M  Nashville  during  the  performance  of  the  comedy  "Speed  the  Plough,"  and 
which  is  curious,  even  though  we  cannot  agree  with  him  that  it  was  the  first 
time  that  the  name  of  "Mrs.  Grundy"  was  applied  lii  public  opinion.  It 
so  happened  that  there  was  a  family  of  that  name  living  in  Nashville  at  the 
time,  that  of  Judge  Felix  Grundy.  Mrs.  Grundy,  his  wife,  mingled  with  the 
best  society  of  that  city,  and  was  highly  respected  ;  but,  being  a  member  of 
some  church  and  averse  to  the  practice  of  visiting  theatres,  she  was  not 
present  on  llie  occasion  :  so  whenever  the  name  was  mentioned  there  was  a 
general  litter  and  a  laugh  through  the  audience.  This,  to  the  actors,  was  in- 
comprehensible, until  a  friend  explained  the  mat 
Martin  Van  Buren's  election  to  the  Presidency,  wa 
of  the  United  States. 

If  somfbody  or  same  body  of  savants  would  write  the  hist 
done  In  the  world  by  people  who  belLevft  themselves  to  be  v 
book  it  would  be,  and  Sow  poor  oppressed  rogues  might  look  i 


TEive?-the  vinuo 

us  Mrs 

..  Grundy.     She  . 

ird  and  fourth  gen 

.and.  if  she  finds 

iiffrighted  garmtni. 

-.  wiih  '. 

1  shriek,  for  fear  t 

I'HACK 

K».\i:Adv<ntu, 

They  eal,  and  drink,  and  scTicme,  and  plod,— 

They  go  to  church  on  Sunday ; 
And  many  are  afraid  of  God,- 

And  more  of  Mrs,  Grundy, 

FHEOEliICK  LocKKR  ;  London  Lyrics. 

Guam,  Clearing  out  for.  In  the  height  of  the  Australian  gold-fever, 
ships  were  chariered  to  carry  passengers  to  Australia  without  having  return 
cargoes  secured  lo  them.  They  were  therefore  obliged  to  leave  Melbourne 
in  ballast  and  sail  in  search  of  homeward  freights.  But  the  custom-house 
regulations  required  that  on  clearing  outwards  some  port  of  destination  should 
be  named,  and  it  became  the  habit  of  the  captains  lo  name  Guam,  a  small 
island  in  the  group  of  the  Ladrones,  east  of  the  Philippines.  Hence  grew  a 
proverbial  expression,  used  mainly  by  sailors,  "  To  clear  out  for  Guam,"  i.e.. 
10  be  bound  for  anywhere,  to  start  on  a  wild-goose  chase,  to  embark  in  an 
enterprise  without  counting  results. 

Quaid  dies,  but  never  surrendets  ("La  garde  meurt  et  ne  se  rend 
pas").  These  famous  word,s,  persistently  attributed  to  General  Cambronne 
as  his  answer  when  llie  remnant  of  the  Old  Guarti  was  summoned  to  surren- 
der at  Waterloo,  were  as  persislenlty  denied  by  him.  He  strengthened  his 
denial  by  two  excellent  arguments  ;  first,  he  did  not  die,  and  secniidly,  he  did 
surrender.  Yet,  though  this  denial  was  repeated  at  a  public  banquet  held  at 
Nantes,  his  native  town,  in  1835,  the  met  was  subsequently  engraved  upon 
the  monument  erected  to  him  by  his  fellow-townsmen.  So  late  as  i8b2  a 
grenadier  a  survivor  of  Waterloo  swore  before  the  prefect  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Nord  that  he  had  heard  Cambronne  use  the  phrase  twice.  Hut 
General  Alava,  who  was  present  when  Cambronne  surrendered  his  sword  to 
Colonel  Halketl,  declared  that  he  did  not  open  his  mouth,  save  to  ask  for  a 
snrgeon  lo  bind  up  his  wounds.  Victor  Hugo  has  another  version  of  the 
•ffair  in  "  Les  Mii«rables,"  CasetU,  xiv.,— a  version  that  is  borne  out  by  the 
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following  anecdote.  When  pressed  by  a  pretty  woman  to  repeat  the  phraae 
he  really  did  use,  Cambromie  replied,  "  Ma  fui,  madame,  je  ne  sail  pai  au 
juste  ce  que  j'ai  dit  A  I'officier  anglais  qui  me  criait  de  me  rcndre,  mais  ce 
qui  est  certain  est  qn'i)  comprenail  le  Francis,  et  qu'il  m'a  repundu  mangt." 
The  bombastic  fabrication  was  due  to  the  inventive  genius  of  Rougemont,  a 
prolific  author  of  moti,  who,  two  days  after  the  battle,  printed  it  in  V IruU- 
pendant.  (He  may  have  had  in  mind  the  authentic  reply  of  Ney,  when  sum- 
moned to  surrender  before  a  line  of  Russian  batteries,  on  the  retreat  from 
Moscow  :  "  A  marshal  of  France  never  surrenders,")  After  it  was  repudiated 
by  Cambroiine  the  sons  of  General  Michel  laid  formal  claim  to  it  for  their 
father.  In  America  a  similar  phrase  has  more  historic  verisimilitude.  Just 
before  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  February,  1847,  Mr,  Crittenden,  having  gone 
to  Santa  Anna's  head-quarters  under  a  flag  of  truce,  was  told  that  if  General 
Taylor  would  surrender  he  would  be  protected.  "General  Taylor  never 
surrenders,"  was  the  reply, 

QAiards.  TTp.  Guards,  and  at  them!  Alison  and  other  historians  assert 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  used  these  words  at  a  critical  moment  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  But  the  duke  himself  disclaimed  them  in  answer  to  an 
inquiry  from  J.  W  Croker.  "What  I  might  have  said."  writes  Wellington, 
"and  possibly  did  say,  was,  'Stand  up,  Guards!' and  then  gave  the  commaniUng 
officers  the  order  to  attack.  My  common  practice  in  a  defensive  position  was 
to  attacls  the  enemy  at  Ihe  very  moment  at  which  he  was  about  to  attack  our 

Guess,  in  the  sense  of  "think"  or  "believe,"as  in  the  phrase"!  guess 
the  mail  has  arrived,"  etc.,  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a  gross  Americanism. 
But,  like  most  so-called  Americanisms,  it  is  simply  the  survival  of  an  old 
English  use  of  the  word,  which  was  formerly  in  excellent  repute,  as  maj 
appear  from  the  following  extracts; 

She,  gucssmg  that  he  wa5  a  gardener.— ?oA«  .ji,  15,  Wukliff-i't  Trant. 

Guess  rightly  of  things  to  come. — Ri 


This  woful  hande,  Quod  she, 


Vs  slrong  ynogh 
For  love  shal  me  g«> 
To  make  my  «-oun* 
Her  yellow  hair  was 
Behind  her  ba< 
Amylia  will  be 

Richard  Grant  White  has  said,  "  If  there  be  two  words  for  the  use  of 
which,  more  than  any  others,  our  English  cousins  twit  us,  they  are  *  welt,'  as 
an  interrogative  exclamation,  and  guess.  Milton  uses  both,  as  Shakespeare 
also  frequently  does,  and  here  we  have  ihem  both  in  half  a  line.  Like  most 
of  those  words  and  phrases  which  It  pleases  John  Bull  to  call  'American- 
isms,' they  are  English  of  the  purest  and  best,  which  have  lived  here,  while 
they  have  died  out  in  the  mother  country  : 

Slanliy.  Richmond  is  on  the  sens. 

JC.  Kick.  There  lei  him  sink—and  be  the  seat  an  falm, 

Wbite-liveRd  ninasaie ;— what  doth  he  theret 
Stanley.  1  know  not,  mighty  »vcreign,  but  by  guess. 
K.  Sieh.  Well,  as  you  gueii  ( 

Sieiard  III.,  Ael  i*,,  Sc.  4-" 
Nobody,  I  guets,  will  think  it  loo  much. — LocKi. 

Even  in  modern  England  we  hear  of  Carlyle,  speaking  of  Daniel  Wehster, 
saying,"IguessIshould  illlike  to  be  that  man's  nigger."  (Froudb:  CarfyieiM 
Loiulm,  vol.  i.  p.  141.)    But  this  maj  have  been  an  imitation  of  Yankee  dialect 
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GhiUlotine,  the  Tia.me  of  the  instrument  used  in  France  for  capital  punish- 
ments, so  called  after  Joseph  Ignace  Guillotin,  who  helped  lo  introduce  it,  but 
who,  in  spite  of  a  widely  disseminaied  popular  error,  neither  invented  it  nor 
suffered  by  iL  The  error,  indeed,  is  a  fine  example  of  the  way  in  which 
poetic  justice  reconstructs  history.  He  who  makes  the  guillotine  shall  perish 
by  the  guillotine.  That  sounds  very  pretty.  And  the  warning  becomes  more 
efficacious  when  it  is  asserted,  as  popular  history  does  assert,  that  Guillotin 
was  the  very  first  victim  to  perish  by  the  guillotine.  Unfortunately  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  pretty  saying  and  the  preity  story,  the  guillotine  was  devised 
by  Ur.  Louis,  a  French  surgeon,  or,  rather,  adapted  hy  him  from  instruments 
aiieady  known,  and  the  original  model  was  constructed  after  his  directions 
by  one  Schmilt,  a  German  harpsichord- manufacturer.  The  idea  had  been 
borrowed  from  the  manaja,  a  rougher  sort  of  guillotine,  which  had  been  used 
in  Italy  for  centuries.  On  March  25,  1792,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
National  Assembly  recommending  the  immediate  introduction  of  the  machine 
in  question  in  all  prisons  throughout  the  country.  The  invention  was  at  first 
called  the  Louuon,  after  its  real  inventor.  Dr.  Guillotin,  who  had  instituted 
a  crusade  against  the  rack,  the  wheel,  the  rope,  and  the  stake, — all  of  which 
bad  only  recently  been  abolished,  and  several  of  which,  notably  the  wheel, 
were  still  in  use  in  the  southern  provinces, — constantly  spoke  with  such  en- 
thusiasm of  Dr.  Louis's  apparatus  that  the  people  ended  by  giving  his  name 
to  it  and  crediting  to  him  the  invention.  On  April  25,  1792,  the  guillotine 
was  publicly  used  for  the  first  lime,  and  beheaded  a  bandit  named  F^Iissier. 
During  the  Reign  of  Terror  this  identical  instrument  cut  off  the  heads  of  no 
less  than  eight  thousand  victims,  while  other  guillotines  in  other  towns  were 
also  kept  busy.  Sanson,  the  public  executioner  throughout  this  frightful 
period,  sold  the  original  guillotine  for  one  thousand  pounds  to  Curtius,  and 
he  in  turn  disposed  of  it  for  a  larger  sum  to  his  niece,  Madame  Tussaud. 
The  blade  which  decapitated  princes  and  nobles  is  still  to  be  seen  in  that 
amiable  lady's  Chamber  of  Horrors.  Meanwhile,  Dr.  Guillotin  energetically 
but  vainly  protested  against  the  use  of  his  name  in  connection  with  the  now  In- 
bmous  machine.  When  he  died,  in  1814,  his  children,  imitating  Mohammed's 
action  in  regard  to  the  mountain,  obtained  permission  to  change  their  own 
name,  as  they  could  not  change  that  of  the  ii 


H. 


H,  the  eighth  letter  and  sixth  consonant  of  the  English  alphabet,  derived 
from  the  Phccnician  through  the  Greek  and  Latin,  though  in  the  Greek,  after 
a  series  of  changes,  it  was  finally  reduced  to  what  we  call  the  rough  breathing, 
now  usually  printed  '.  The  Latin  alphabet  received  it  much  as  it  appeared  in 
its  early  integrity  in  the  Greek,  its  value  being  kindred  to  that  of  our  ^.though 
weaker.  As  the  vernacular  forms  which  finally  issued  in  Old  French  and 
Italian  discarded  the  Latin  A,  the  Middle  English  words  derived  mediately 
from  the  Latin  originally  dropped  the  A  also,  while  those  immediately  so 
derived  retained  the  A.  But  in  later  Old  French  and  Middle  English,  clerical 
pedantry  sought  to  restore  the  Old  Latin  Spelling  wherever  known,  though 
without  the  restoration  of  the  pronunciation  in  any  case  in  French,  or  in  the 
case  of  the  oldest  and  most  familiar  words  in  English.  For  these  reasons 
the  pronunciation  and  even  the  orthography  of  words  whose  Latin  roots  com- 
tnenced  with  A  have  been  exceedingly  wavering  and  uncertain,  and  though 
every  age  has  had  a  standard  of  usage  lo  which  the  educated  few  liave  adhered, 
the  many  have  been  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  their  individual  idiosyncrasies. 
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Yet  t)ie  co-ordinating  hand  of  time  has  been  at  work  even  here,  and  in  the 
dialect  of  the  London  cockney  a  rnle  seems  to  have  finally  emerged  that  h  it 
dropped  wherever  it  should  be  pronounced,  and  inserted  wherever  it  u  inpCT- 
fluous.  Two  old  jests  will  illustrate  this  peculiarity:  first,  thai  of  the  maid- 
servant who,  being  asked  whether  her  name  was  Anna  or  Hannah,  replied, 
"Anna,  ma'am;  Haitch,  Ha,  Hen,  Hen,  Ha,  Haifch,  'Anna;"  and  that  of  the 
'Arry  who,  finding  himself  misunderstood,  evplamed  that  he  did  not  meait  the 
"'air  of  the  'ead,  but  the  hair  of  the  hatmosphere," 

Mr.  Skeat  has  an  ingenious  theory  to  offer,  vJ2.,  that  in  old  days  the  English 
h  being  strong  and  the  French  k  weak,  the  lower  classes  diacoTered  that  the 
leller  h  was  not  much  patronized  by  their  Ftench-s])eaking  masters,  and,  as 
Jack  would  be  a  gentleman  "if  he  could  speak  French,"  they  attempted  to 
imitate  this  peculiarity  by  suppressing  the  h  where  they  were  accustomed  to 
sound  il ;  but,  nature  being  too  strong  for  them,  they  were  driven  to  preserve 
their  h  from  destruction  by  sounding  it  in  words  which  had  no  right  to  it,  and 
hence  the  confused  result. 

The  cockney  habit  has  been  a  fruitful  field  for  the  satirist,  as  in  this  quaint 
little  bit  of  anonymity  : 

The  Letter  H's  Protest  to  the  Cockneys. 


hgve  bc€ii  drivin 
ime.  from  'ope.  from  'eavei^ 


And  placed  by  yaur  mc 
In  Hexile,  Hanguish,  ana  r 
Nay,  charired  without  one  ji 
With  Hatrogance  and  Himf 


difficulty   is   prepared    for    the   war 
If  there's  peace  Co  be  found  in  the  ^ 


Hellocution. 

le  line  of  her  ' 
warblers,  who 

■Kathleen  Mavonr- 
would  sing  it, — 

The  following  capital   parody  or  skit  upon  the  well-known  enigma  on  tl 
letter  H  (see  Enigmas)  is  by  Horace  Mayhew,  and  first  appeared  in  1850: 

I  dwells  in  tlie  Heanh,  and  I  breathes  in  (he  Hair; 

If  you  searches  ihe  Hocean  you'H  find  that  I'm  there. 

The  Rnl  of  all  Hinjiels  in  Hidympu!  am  Hi, 

Vet  I'm  banished  from  'EareB,  eipelled  Iroinon  'igh. 

But,  though  on  this  Horb  I'm  destined  10  Erovei, 

I'm  ne'er  seen  in  an  'Ouse,  in  »n  'Ut,  nor  an  '0«1. 

Not  an  'Orse  nor  an  'Untec  e'er  beam  me,  alu  1 

But  often  I'm  found  on  the  top  of  a  Haw. 

I  resides  in  a  Hattic  and  loves  not  to  n»m. 

And  yet  I'm  invariably  absent  from  'Chne. 

Though  'Ushed  in  the  'Uiricane,  of  the  HatmosphHc  Hit, 

I  enters  no  'Ed,  I  creeps  into  do  'Art. 

Only  look,  and  you'll  see  JB  the  Heye  Hi  appear ; 

Only  -Aril,  and  you'll  'Ear  me  jujt  bnathe  in  the  Hear. 

Though  in  Kn.  nol  an  'E.  1  am  (slranm  pamdoa) 

Not  a  bit  of  an  'Effer,  but  partly  a  Hm. 

Of  Heteraity  I'm  the  bvinning  I  ud,  mark. 

Though  I  goes  not  with  Noar.I'm  fint  in  the  Haik. 

I'm  never  in  'Ealih.  have  with  Fysk  no  powu', 

I  diei  In  a  month,  but  cooiel  badl  in  >  Hour. 
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The  tfatioH  (vol.  li.  p.  501)  notices  an  English  reviler  of  America  in  the  early 

Eart  of  this  century  wno,  to  illustrate  the  depth  of  Yankee  vulgarity,  goes  so 
ir  as  to  speak  of  "  the  ideoua  Hamericaii  ablt  of  habusing  haitch.  '  But,  in 
»ery  truth,  the  dropping  and  the  niiause  of  the  aspirate  are  peculiar  to  England, 
ana  Americans  have  never  been  guilty  of  either  uffence. 

Habit  Is  second  nature,  a  proverb  found  in  Montaigne, — "Essays," 
Book  iii.,  ch.  «., — and,  with  a  qualification,  in  Plutarch's  "  Preserve. t inn  of 
Health  :"  "Custom  is  almost  second  nature."  Shakespeare,  in  "Two  Gen- 
tlemen of  Verona,"  says, — 

How  UK  dolh  breed  a  babil  in  s  man  1 

Adv.,  St.*; 
■nd  again, 

My  nature  a  subdued 
To  whiL  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hind. 

Samnit  CXI. 


linage  jS,  HabiU  Msuldins  Chaint. 
But  long  before,  Ovid  had  said, — 

III  habits  giitSer  by  imseeii  degrees, 

Dkycbn  ;  OwVj  Mtlamorp'kosis.  Book  iv,,  I.  15^ 

'ibitum.     Here  are  some  of  the  most 

HiCh  made  the  flinty  and  sleel  couch  ol'war 
My  thhce-driven  bed  oT  down. 

tX^i/Za,  Acti,,Sc.  3. 
Assume  a  virtue,  if  you  have  il  not. 
That  monster,  custom,  who  all  ssnse  doth  e.l. 
Of  liibiii  devil,  is  angel  yei  in  ihia, 

H„mict,  Act  i„  Sc.  4. 
My  vtry  chains  and  I  grew  friends, 

Regained  my  (z'eedom  wilh  a  sigh, 

Bvbon:  Fritoner  qfOHllgH. 
There'i  nolbing  like  being  used  to  a  thing. 

Shbbioah:   Tiu  Rivali,Kav.,?,c.T. 
'Ti>  DOlhiDg  when  you  are  used  10  il. 

Swift:  PtlU,  OrnvtrHilian,  [ii. 
Sydney  Smith  tel>s  a  story  of  a  gentleman  residing  in  Paris  who,  living 
very  unhappily  with  his  wife,  used,  for  twenty  years,  to  pass  his  evenings  at 
the  house  of  another  lady  whose  society  he  greatly  enjoyed.  His  wife  died, 
and  all  his  friends  urged  htm  to  marry  the  lady  in  whose  society  he  had  been 
•o  happy  "  No,"  he  replied,  "  I  certainly  will  not ;  for  if  I  marry  her  I  shall 
not  know  where  to  spend  my  evenings." 

Hftggls,  a  favorite  Scotch  dish,  made  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  liver  of  a 
•hein,  mixed  wilh  suet,  onions,  oatmeal,  salt,  and  pepper,  all  boiled  together 
in  a  bag.    To  be  poetically  perfect,  the  bag  should  be  the  stomach  of  a  sheep. 
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The  higgii,  >•  every  one  knowi  who  hat  attended  ■  Bum*  or  Calcdonbn  dinner,  if  the 

national  iSn  of  Scotland.  It  ii  lo  the  ion  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood  what  pork  lub- 
merged  in  beans  is  to  the  Bostoniaa,  or  pie  to  the  Puiilsni  of  New  England.  Belnt  a  dlih 
of  Celtic  origin,  haggis  li,  of  course,  explo^ve  in  its  character.  TerrilMe  diMster  it  certain 
to  follow  the  handling  of  haggis  without  previous  training  or  WMjualniance  with  iU  coidWma- 
tion.  Haggises  have  been  luibwn  to  explode,  even  at  convivial  Ima.  and  cover  the  aiKot' 
bled  guests  with  hot,  deiiccated  remains  of  various  kinds.  In  its  natural  iiaie  it  is  not  to 
dangeroui  as  the  Irish  explo>ive,  dynamite.  It  will  blow  a  man  up,  however,  unless  accom- 
p:imed  by  a  mysttrioua  Hrghland  ti>iuid  of  a  fiery  character,  called  ■"  dram,"  but  it  does 
not  necesiaiily  cause  the  victim'i  entire  dismemberment  or  total  annihilation.    He  may  live 


Hair.    Beauty  dra'ws  us  with  a  single  hair.     Pope  has  a  daring  and 

successful  image  in  liU  "  Rape  of  Che  Locic,"  canio  ii.,  1.  27  : 


d.- 

-BuK 

'tON? 

ble  can  so  forcibly  draw,  or 
A  naU'ny  rf  MtUnckely.  Se. 

hold  so  tisl, 
ct.  s,  Memb.  i 

as  love 
,  Subsecl 

can  do 

with.t, 

irined 

She  knows  her  man. 
Can  draw  you  la  hei 

and,  1. 
■  with  a 

Dkvuxh;  Ft 

and  swear. 
riius.  Satire  v.,  1 

.a<6. 

'th' 

,  pow 

Those  curious 
Whose  every  1 

erfiil  sex  :  ihey  were  too  stn 
list  needs  be  strong,  when  oi 
-Ho*BL  :  Ltttirs,  Book  ii. 

locks s 
Cabbv 

jeCr; 

0  aptly  twined, 
oiil  dolh  bind. 
1:   Think  nsf  cause  m. 
the  first,  the  sirongesi 

tnflatU 

1  and  wi 
note  Ihi 

■rint»,. 

And  from  thai  luckless  hour  my  tyrant  fair 
Has  led  and  turned  me  by  a  single  hair. 

Bland  ;  Ailk«logy.  p.  so  (ed.  1813). 

Halr-pia,  humorous  American  for  a  man,  used  only  in  Ihe  phrase  "  That's 
the  sort  of  a  hair-pin  I  am."  Just  as  Shakespeare  makes  Falstaff  speak  of 
a  ihin  mati  as  a  furked  radish,  so  Americans  fancy  a  resemblance  between  a 
double-tiiied  hair-pin  and  the  human  tigure.  The  phrase  first  became  popu- 
lar about  18S0. 

Ay,  thai  is  just  the  hair-pin 

And  he'ie  is  twenty  dullars ' 


Why,  then  beware  of  tongs. 

Carey  ef  Cantn  :  Ballad. 

Halcyon  Days,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  lo  the  seven  days  pre- 
ceding  and  the  seven  days  folloiviiig  the  winter  solstice,  the  shortest  day  of  (he 
year.  According  to  Pliny  and  others,  this  was  the  period  which  the  halcyons 
or  kingfishers  elected  for  incubation,  building  floating  nests  upon  the  water 
in  the  tiist  week  and  laying  their  eggs  in  the  second, — their  choice  being  dic< 
(ated  by  the  fact  that  this  period  was  generally  remarkable  for  its  calm  fair 
weather,  though  in  the  middle  of  December. 

Montaigne  accepts  this  fable  as  a  matter  of  eitperience  : 

That  which  seamen  by  experience  know,  and  particnlarly  in  the  Sicilian  Sea,  of  ibc  qnaliiy 
of  the  halcyon,  surpasses  all  human  thought.  Of  what  kind  of  animal  has  nalnn  even  sa 
much  honored  ihe  Wrth?  The  poets,  indeed,  s.iy  that  one  only  island.  Delos.  which  was 
before  a  ItoatitiB  Island,  was  fixed  lor  the  service  of  i^io     '  '  .•    .  . 
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Dryden  thus  alludes  to  ihe  notion  : 

And  Keats,  in  "Endymion,"  has  the  beautiful  figure, — 
O  mig'c  Sleep  I  O  eomforiable  bird  1 
Thmt.oodesi  o-«  the  troubltd  sea  of  iht  mind 
I'ill  all  b  hiuhed  and  smooih. 

Greek  myth  relates  that  Alcyone,  or  Halcyone,  daughter  of  jEoIus,  married 
Ceyx,  who  was  drowned  ou  ftis   way  to  consult  the  oracle.     Alcyone,   ap- 

Ctiaed  of  his  death  in  a  dream,  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  and  she  and  her 
usbaiid  were  both  changed  into  kingfishers  by  the  gods,  who  further  decreed 
that  tlie  sea  should  forever  after  remain  still  while  these  birds  built  their 
nests  upon  it. 

More  than  this,  the  kingfisher  was  supposed  to  possess  many  virtues.  Its 
dried  body  would  avert  thuuder-bolts,  and  if  kept  in  a  waidrobe  would  pre- 
serve from  moths  Ihe  woollen  stuffs  laid  therein.  A  development  of  the 
ancient  fable  in  the  Roman  mythology  assigned  to  the  bird  the  power  of 
quelling  storms,  and  to  this  day  in  many  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  the 
natives  regard  it  with  religious  veneration,  while  Shakespeare  and  other 
writers  make  repeated  allusions  to  the  once  popular  notion  that  if  the  stuffed 
skin  of  a  halcyon  were  hung  up  by  a  thread  to  the  ceiling  of  a  chamber,  in 
swinging  it  would  point  with  its  bill  to  the  quarter  whence  the  wind  was 
blowing : 

How  stands  the  wind* 

IMO  what  corner  peecs  my  halcyoa's  bill  T 

Maklowb:   Tht  Jtvi  •!/ Malta. 
Or  as  a  halcyon  with  h^r  turning  breast 
Deinonatiaies  wind  from  wind,  and  east  lioni  west. 

Stovbh:  Li/e  and Dialh  of  Cardin>tl  Wetsty. 

In  poptilar  parlance,  the  term  halcyon  days  means  any  period  of  rest  and 
rejoicing.  Conkling's  famous  phrase,  "a  halcyon  and  vociferous  occasion," 
has  also  passed  into  the  currency  of  daily  speech. 

Half  U  more  than  the  vrbole.   (Nijirfoc  di&tloimfoboffiiO^WTmunniavTo^. 

Hesiod  !   Works  and  Days,  Book  v.,  1.  40.)     This  is  what   Hesiod  said  to  his 

brother  Perseus,  when  he  wished  to  settled  the  dispute  over  their  inheritance 

without  going  to  law.     He  meant  that  one-half,  taken  immediately,  was  better 

than  the  whole  wouldbeafterdeducting  the  expense  and  waste  implied  by  litiga- 

liiiii.     The  remark,  however,  has  a  very  wide  signification  ;  thus,  an  tmbarras 

de  richesses  is  far  less  profitable  than  a  sufficieni^ ;  a  large  estate  to  one  who 

cannot  inanage  it  is  impoverishing  ;  a  man  will  be  poorer  if  with  increase  of 

wealth  his  increase  of  expenditure  is  larger  in  proportion. 

Unhappy  Ihey  10  whom  God  has  not  revealnd, 

Bv  a  strong  light  which  must  Ih^  sense  control, 

TriAL  half  a  ra^eat  estate's  more  than  the  whole. 

CowLSv;  Eitaytin  Virst  and  i'rMt.S.oAt. 
Half-Broeda.  A  nickname  orieinally  applied  derisively  to  certain  Repub- 
licans in  Ihe  State  of  New  York,  by  the  partisans  of  Senator  Roscoe  Conk- 
ling.  In  the  bitter  contest  over  the  United  States  Senatorship  in  iSSl  to  fill 
the  vacancies  caused  by  the  resignation  of  the  two  New  York  Senators  from 
that  body,  and  when  Conkling  was  seeking  a  re-election  as  an  endorsement 
■nd  vintlicalion,  the  waverers  were  (ailed  "  Half- Breeds,"  as  contradistin- 
gUKhed  from  ■•  Stalwarti"  {q.  v. ). 
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Half-past  kiBBing-time,  a  rough- and-read)>  repartee,  often  jocularly  made 

by  a  mail  to  one  of  the  opposite  sex  wheu  anked  nhat  time  it  is.     It  may  have 
arisen  from,  and  may  have  suggested,  the  soiig  uf  which  tlie  following  is  > 


(saways    a     pasi     ssing   ime,         ^^i^'^'^^.  ^■/;^_ 

Half-aeas-OTer,  a  nautical  euphemism  for  "drunk,"  "intoxicated,"  which 
has  been  generally  accepted  into  the  language.  An  attempted  exptanatiun  of 
Wilberforce's  is  recorded  by  Green  in  his  "  Life  of  Wilberforce ;"  "  I  have 
ofieii  heard  that  sailors  in  a  voyage  will  drink 'friends  aiitern' till  they  are 
half-way  over,  then  '  friends  ahead' "  The  inference  is  that  by  the  time  the 
sailors  had  gone  half  the  distance  some  of  them  would  be  fulL  But  sailors 
are  carefully  guarded  from  drunkenness  during  a  voyage, 

Durisg  the  trial  of  a  ca.sc  of  collision  belwecn  Iwo  ihips  at  sea,  a  sailor  leslilied  ihat  at  ihe 
lime  specilieJ  he  was  slaoding  "  abaft  the  binnacle."  Mamlielil  asked  him  when  the  binna- 
cle was ;  at  which  the  witness,  vho  had  bc?n  tailing  a  lai^e  share  of  grog  before  coming  inio 
coun,  exclaimed,  loud  enouEii  lo  he  heard  by  all  present,"  A  pietly  fellow  to  tie  a  judge,  who 
does  not  knotf  where  abaft  the  binnacle  i& !"  Lord  Mansfield  rephed,  without  threatrnijig  to 
commll  him  for  contempt,"  Well,  my  friend,  til  me  for  my  office  by  Idling  me  where  abaft 
the  IHnnaele  u :  you  have  already  shown  me  the  meaning  of  half-seas-over." — Camfbbll  : 
n/e  of  herd  Mansfitld. 

Half- Way  Covenant.  A  name  familiarly  given  to  a  compromise  measure 
adopted  at  a  general  council  held  at  Boston  in  the  early  days  of  the  Congre- 
gational churches  in  New  England.  By  this  measure  the  earlier  rule  was 
relaxed  by  which,  in  addition  lo  baptism  as  a  first  condition  of  membership, 
each  person  was  required,  on  coming  to  years  of  discretion,  to  give  proof  of 
repentance  from  sin  and  faith  in  Christ.  As  civil  rights  and  political  privileges 
were  in  a  large  raeasuie  involved  in  membership,  the  stricter  rule  constituted 
a  substantial  grievance.  The  new  rule  admitted  all  baptised  persons  to  all 
privileges  of  membership  except  Holy  Communion,  provided  their  conduct 
of  life  was  not  openly  bad.  In  course  of  time,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
preaching  of  Whitefield,  the"  Half-WayCovenam"  was  practically  abandoned. 

Hall-mark.  The  official  stamp  formerly  affixed  lo  gold  and  silver  article* 
by  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  in  England,  to  attest  their  purity.  "  Hall- 
marks" are  now  stamped  on  articles  manufactured  of  gold  or  wlver  by  the 
assay  offices,  and  tiie  office  for  each  district  has  a  distinct  device.  Thus,  the 
hall-mark  for  London  is  a  leopard's  head;  Birmingham,  an  anchor  ;  Chester, 
three  wheat-sheaves  or  a  dagger  ;  Exeter,  a  castle  with  two  wings  ;  York,  five 
lions  and  a  cross;  Sheffield,  a  crown;  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  three  castles; 
Edinburgh,  a  thistle,  or  castle,  and  lion  ;  Glasgow,  a  tree  and  a  salmon  with 
a  ring  in  its  mouth  ;  Dublin,  a  harp,  or  the  figure  of  Hibernia,  etc.  Besides  these 
devices  showing  where  the  assay  was  made,  there  are  other  marks  indicating 
the  purity  of  the  metal.  For  this  purpose  gold  is  compared  with  a  given 
standard  of  pure  gold,  which  is  divided  into  twenty-four  parts,  called  carats. 
Thus,  "9/375"  signifies  that  nine  twenty -fourths  ot  the  weight  of  the  article 
are  pure  gold  ;  "  12/5"  is  twelve  carats  fine  ;  "  15/625"  is  fifteen  carats  fine  ;  a 
crown  and  the  figures  iS  is  eighteen  carats  fine,  or  three-quarters  pure  gold  ; 
and  "crown  22"  is  standard  Tor  the  coin  of  the  realm,  and  of  this  quality 
wedding-rings  are  usually  made. 

Kiir  marking  silver  the  process  is  different:  the  carat  is  not  the  Standard 
for  it,  as  it  is  for  gold,  but  its  relative  purity  is  expressed  by  the  number  of 
grains  of  pure  silver  in  the  ounce  of  alloy.  Two  qualities  of  silver  are  marked 
at  the  assay  offices  .-  the  one  contains  eleven  ounces  and  ten  penny  ire  ights  of 
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pare  silver  to  (he  pound  Troy ;  this  is  the  quality  called  "sterling,"  generally 
used  bv  silversmiths;  the  other  contains  eleven  ounces  and  two  pennyweights, 
which  IB  the  "  standard"  for  English  coin.  The  "  standard"  mark  for  England 
is  a  "  lion  passant ;"  for  Edinburgh,  a  thistle  ;  fur  Glasgow,  a  "  lion  rampant ;" 
and  for  Ireland,  a  crowned  harp. 

Besides  these  marks,  theie  is  a  letter  called  the  dale-mark.  Only  twenty 
letters  aie  used,  beginning  with  a,  omitling/  and  ending  with  v.  A  different 
letter  is  used  for  each  year ;  and  every  twenty  years,  when  the  number  is  ex- 
hausted, the  type  is  varied,  from  Roman  to  Gothic,  thence  to  Old  English, 
etc.  Each  office  has  its  special  form  of  date-letter.  Thus,  the  London  otSce 
from  1837  to  1656  employed  Old  English  capitals;  from  1857  to  1876,  Old 
English  small  letters;  from  1876,  stilt  in  use,  Roman  capitals.  So  by  re- 
ferritig  to  a  table  the  exact  year  of  the  mark  can  be  discovered.  Lastly,  the 
bead  of  the  reigning  sovereign  completes  the  marks. 

From  the  absolute  reliability  of  these  marks  the  expreRsion  in  current 
phrase  "to  bear  the  hall-mark"  has  come  to  mean  genuine,  above  suspicion, 
and  is  applied  either  to  men  or  to  things. 

Hammer  of  Heretics.  A  sobriquet  for  Pierre  d'Ailly,  a  noted  French 
cardinal  and  polemical  writer  (1350-1435).  He  was  president  of  ihe  Council 
of  Constance,  at  which  John  Huss  was  condemned. 

The  same  name  was  applied  to  John  Faber  (died  1541),  a  native  of  Suabia 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  divine  of  celebrity.  One  of  his  works  bears  this  title, 
whence  the  appellation. 

Hampton  Roads  Conference.  A  meeting  on  board  a  vessel  in  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  February  3.  1865,  brought  about  by  Frank  P  Blair  with  the  object 
of  effecting  a  cessation  of  hostilities  between  the  North  and  South,  and  with 
a  view  towards  joint  action  to  enforce  the  Monroe  doctrine  against  the  French 
in  Mexico.  The  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  North  were  Lincoln  and  Seward  ; 
on  the  part  of  the  South,  Stephens,  Campbell,  and  Hunter.  The  meeting  was 
without  result. 

Hand.  The  American  expressions  "  to  show  one's  hand,"  to  "  play  one's 
hand  for  all  it  is  worth,"  are  poker  terms,  the  hand  being  the  five  cards  dealt 
out  to  each  piayer.  Used  proverbially,  the  first  expression  means  to  give 
one's  self  away,  10  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,  to  be  frank  and  open  ;  the  latter, 
to  make  the  most  of  one's  opportunities,  generally  used  in  a  bad  sense,  and 
^  pi  led  to  a  thoroughly  unscrupulous  person. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  negative  pan  assigned  Lo  women  ia  life  \%  thai  Ihey  are  seldom 
forced  to  commit  themselves  They  can,  if  ibey  choose,  remain  perfectly  passive  while  a 
enai  many  ihingi  take  place  in  ri^an)  10  them  ;  Ihey  need  not  account  for  what  ihey  do  not 
do.    Ftom  lime  to  line  a  man  must  show  his  hand,  but,  save  fbi  one  supreme  exigency,  a 

inhcr.itiheByouneandfair,  interprets  itself  as  good  sense  and  gooillaiie.'— WD.  Howsi-Ls; 

Hands.  The  use  of  this  term  in  the  sense  of  artisans  has  its  justificaiion 
in  the  figure  of  rhetoric  known  as  metonymy,  which  allows  the  most  signifi- 
cant part  to  be  put  for  the  whole.  In  the  case  of  a  laboring-man  the  hand, 
of  course,  performs  the  work,  and  is,  therefore,  the  most  important  member. 
Hypercriticism  might  urge  that  when  we  say  Mr.  X  employs  one  hundred 
hands,  meaning  one  hundred  workmen,  he  really  employs  tlouble  that  number, 
as  one  hundred  workmen  would  have  two  hundred  hands.  But  popular  usage 
laughs  at  hy|)ercrilid»m.  Similarly,  when  we  speak  of  "sails"  no  one  pretends 
to  reckon  more  than  one  sail  to  each  vessel.  None  the  less,  a  nice  sense  of 
linguistic  congruity  recognizes  that  hands  is  one  of  those  words  which  must 
nut  come  into  contact  or  clo:>e  relationship  with  other  words  which  nuy  sug* 
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gest  a  ludicrous  confusion  of  metaphor  and  fact.     Sir  Thomas  Fitiotbome 

furnishes  an  instance  of  what  should  be  avoided  in  his  Lettert  (eighth  edition, 
1776,  ().  115)  1  "An  honest  sailor  of  my  acquaintance,  a  captain  of  a  priva- 
teer, wrote  an  account  to  his  owners  of  an  engagement  in  which  he  had  the 
good  fortune,  he  told  them,  of  having  only  one  of  his  bands  shot  through  the 

HEmdsome  EngUsbmaiL  John  Churchill,  afterwards  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, viiB  noted  nu  less  for  his  soldierly  ability  and  statesmanship  th»n 
for  his  handsome  person  and  the  charms  uf  graceful  and  captivating  manners. 
The  French  troops  under  Turenne  called  him  le  bcl An^aii  ("the  handsome 
Englishman").  Napoleon  said  of  Marlborough  that  hid  was  about  the  greatest 
military  genius  the  world  has  produced 

Haadsome  is  tliat  handsome  does,  an  English  proverb,  the  comple- 
ment and  antithesis  uf  "  All  is  not  gold  that  glitters,"  for  it  might  be  para- 
phrased "Gold  maybe  gold  though  it  does  not  glitter."  In  the  form  given 
in  the  heading  it  appears  in  the  first  chapter  of  Goldsmith's  "  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field," and  may  be  verbally  original,  though  the  thought  had  long  before  beca 
expressed  by  Chaucer  : 

TLia.1  he  is  genlil  that  dolh  gentil  dedii. 

The  iVijiqfBitkt  Tale,  I.  6753. 
Spenser  imitates  Chaucer : 


Bo<>kvi.,Caiiioiii.,S 
n  the  following : 

_. *ins  the  soul. 

•K :  R^pt  qfthe  Lxk,  Canio  v. 

s  SvKus:  Maxim  107. 


There's  nolhing  ill  can  dwell  in  such  a  temple  : 
If  the  ill  spirit  Save  so  faic  a  house, 
Good  things  will  strive  to  dwdl  with  't. 

Shakespeake;  Tkt  ItMttst.  Ka\.,^.  m. 
For  of  [he  soule  the  hodie  forme  doth  take  ; 
For  soule  is  forme,  and  dolh  die  bodie  make. 

For  all  that  faire  is,  is  by  nature  good  ; 
Thai  is  a  signe  to  know  the  gentle  blood. 

Sfbnshb  :  An  Htmttt  in  Henour  i^BtatOii. 

Hanawriting  and  Writera.  "  What  do  you  think  of  my  becoming  an 
author  and  relying  for  support  upon  my  pen  T'  says  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
111  a  letter  written  when  he  was  a  student  in  Bowdoin  College.  "Indeed,  I 
think  the  illegibility;  of  my  handwriting  is  very  author-like."  That  illegibility 
he  retained  all  his  life,  and  after  his  death  several  of  his  manuscripts  remained 
long  unpublished,  because  no  one  was  able  to  decipher  their  intricacies. 

Itut  there  may  be  some  question  as  to  his  adjective  of  "  author-tike."  Many 
writers  have  been  even  worse  scribes  than  Hawthorne  himself,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  many  whose  penmanship  ii  remarkable  for  neatness  and 
beauty.  Among  living  authors,  Howells.  lloimcs.  Hrel  Harie,  Andrew  Lang, 
William  Notris,  Frederick  Locker,  and  George  Macdonald  write  hands  that 
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■TC  plain  and  legible  and  onen  beautiful,  without  any  strongly  distinctive 
characteristics.  Among  the  authors  of  the  past,  Gray,  Moore,  Leigh  Hunt, 
Waller  !jcott,  and  Buchanan  Read  possessed  a  pleasing  running  hand  which 
also  ^iled  to  express  any  decided  individuality.  Longfellow's  handwriting 
was  a  bold,  frank  back-hand.  Bryant's  was  aggressive  and  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
but  had  no  poetical  characteristics ;  and  Keats's  was  rather  too  clerical  for  the 
most  dainty  of  modern  poets. 

Thackeray's  penmanship  was  marvellously  neat,  but  so  small  that  it  could 
not  always  be  read  with  comfort  by  any  but  microscopic  eyes.  He  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  if  all  other  methods  of  livelihood  were  to  fail  him  he  would 
undertake  to  write  the  Lord's  Prayer  on  his  thumb-nail.  Charles  Dickens's 
writing  was  much  less  beautiful,  but  almost  equally  minute,  and  his  habit  of 
writing  with  blue  ink  upon  blue  paper,  with  frequent  interlineations  and  cross- 
lines,  made  his  copy  a  burden  alike  to  compositor  and  proof-reader,  Douglas 
Jerrold  was  an  offender  of  the  same  sort.  He  jotted  down  his  jokes  upon  Utile 
slips  of  blue  paper  in  letters  smaller  than  the  type  in  which  they  were  pres- 
ently to  be  seL  Captain  Marryat's  handwriting  was  so  line  that  whenever  the 
copyist  rested  from  his  labors  he  was  obliged  to  stick  a  pin  where  he  left  oll^ 
in  order  to  find  the  place  again.  Charlotte  Bronte's  handwriting  appeared  to 
have  been  traced  with  a  needle.  Other  experts  in  microscopic  penmanship 
are  the  English  novelists  R.  D.  Blackmore  and  William  Black,  who  write  tiny 
characters  that  are  almost  undecipherable  at  first  sight,  and  the  Americans 
George  Cable  and  Julian  Hawthorne.  The  latter  forms  his  letters  with  care 
and  precision,  but  they  are  almost  infinitesimal  in  size. 

Nothing  is  more  noticeable  than  the  difierence  between  the  hands  of  those 
who  seem  satisfied  with  their  words,  who  seem  to  find  pleasure  in  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  express  their  thoughts,  and  the  hands  of  those  who  are  dis- 
•atisfied  with  their  words  and  are  disposed  to  torture  language  until  it  expresses 
something  more  or  something  less.  Mathematicians,  as  a  rule,  write  untidy, 
scrambling  hands,  because  their  thought  so  constantly  distances  their  powers 
of  expression  in  words  or  symbols  that  they  grow  careless  in  their  attempt  to 
keep  pace  with  iL  Lawyers,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  write  a  precise  and 
orderly  hand,  because  they  are  fond  of  verbiage  and  are  accustomed  to  em- 
"'  e  words  than  are  necessary  to  express  their  thought.     "'        .       •-     - 
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like  Anthony  Trollope  or  Professor  Tyndall  write  an  easy  running  hand,  but 
poets  like  Swinburne,  Tennyson,  or  Browning  seem  to  throw  over  the  words 
they  write  shadows  of  dissatisfaction  that  they  express  something  more  or 
something  less,  or  at  all  events  something  different,  as  though  words  were  a 
wrong  to  their  soul  and  a  sort  of  parody  on  the  true  expressiveness  of  sound, 
Carlyle  reconstructs  with  pen  and  gall  what  his  mind  and  eyes  have  seen,  and 
in  his  patient  but  crabbed  and  oddly -emphasized  handwriting  much  of  his 
temperament  may  be  read.  "  Eccentric  and  spiteful  little  flourishes,"  says 
one  of  his  friends, "  dart  about  his  manuscript  in  various  odd  ways,  sometimes 
evidently  intended  as  a  cross  to  a  /,  but  constantly  recoiling  in  an  absurd 
fashion,  as  if  attempting  a  calligraphical  summersault,  and  destroying  the 
entire  word  from  which  they  sprung.  Some  letters  slope  in  one  way  and 
some  another,  some  are  halt,  maimed,  and  crippled,  and  all  are  blind."  Car- 
Wlc  was  himself  highlv  amused  at  a  story  toid  by  his  London  publishers.  A 
Scotch  compositor  hatf  just  been  added  to  the  force  of  their  printers  on  the 
strength  of  a  recommendation  from  the  Edinburgh  Review.  His  first  "  take" 
was  some  of  Carlyle's  manuscript.  "  What  I  have  you  got  that  man  here  ?" 
he  fairly  roared.  "I  fled  from  Scotland  to  get  away  from  him  1"  Balzac's 
copy  was  even  worse  ;  few  printers  could  read  it,  and  those  who  could  mnde 
an  expreu  stipulation  with  their  employer  to  work  at  it  only  one  hour  at  s 
nme.    Even  after  the  hieroglyphics  had  been  translated  into  print,  the  proof- 
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sheets  came  back  more  illegible  than  the  original  copy.  A  French  writer 
describes  ihem  as  sending  out  from  each  printed  word  a  dash  of  ink  like  a 
rocket,  finally  breaking  into  a  fiery  ring  of  phrases,  epithets,  and  nouns. 
These  were  interlined,  crossed,  written  upside  down,  mixed,  interlaced,  and 
knotted,  foiming  a  word-puzzle  which  made  even   the  stoutest  conipoailor 

The  manuscript  of  Victor  Hugo,  we  are  told,  presented  almost  as  singular 
an  appearance,  being  "  a  sort  of  battle-field  on  paper,  in  which  the  killed  words 
were  well  stamped  out  and  the  new  recruits  ])Ushed  forward  in  anything  but 
%<nA  order."  Hugo's  manuscript  has  also  been  compared  to  a  sheet  of  music 
in  which  numerous  blots  look  the  place  of  crotchets  and  quavers. 

Hyron  was  nearly  as  bad.  His  handwriting  was  a  mere  scrawl,  and  his 
additions  in  the  proof  were  generally  greater  than  the  original  lext  To  one 
poem,  which  contained  only  four  hundred  lines  in  the  first  draught,  one  thou- 
sand were  added  in  proofs.  Dean  Stanley,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  was 
invited  by  a  New  York  magazine  to  contribute  an  article  on  some  timely  topic. 
A  paper  was  promptly  written  and  duly  received,  but  the  editor,  to  his  great 
consternation,  could  not  read  it  himself,  and  found  it  undecipherable  by  the 
most  expert  printers.  Finally  the  editor  was  obliged  to  return  the  manu- 
script to  England  to  be  re-wrtlten,  and  then  the  timeliness  of  the  subject 
had  evaporated. 

Sometimes,  however,  even  the  writer  himself  cannot  read  what  he  has 
written.  We  are  told  of  Jules  Janin,  for  instance,  that  when  a  reckless  om- 
positor  came  to  liini  and  besought  him  to  decipher  some  pages  of  bis  own 
manuscript,  the  great  man  replied  that  he  would  rather  re-write  than  attempt 
to  read  over  again  what  he  had  once  written. 

Lord  Eldon  told  George  IV  that  the  greatest  lawyer  in  England  could 
neither  walk,  speak,  nor  write.  This  legal  luminary  was  Mr.  Bell,  a  cripple, 
who  had  great  dit^icully  in  putting  his  ideas  into  speech,  and  had  succeeded  in 
hitting  upon  three  different  methods,  all  equally  original,  of  putting  them  upon 
paper, — one  being  intelligible  to  himself,  but  worse  than  Greek  to  his  clerk) 
another,  which  his  clerk  could,  but  he  himself  could  not,  decipher;  and  a 
third,  which  neither  he,  his  clerk,  nor  any  one  else  could  comprehend. 

"  I  must  decline  reading  my  own  handwriting  twenty-four  hours  after  I  have 
written  it,"  said  Sydney  Smith  ;  adding,  ''  my  writing  is  as  if  a  swarm  of  ants, 
escaping  from  an  ink-bi>tlle,  had  walked  over  a  sheet  of  paper  without  wiping 
their  legs."  IJut  he  insisted  that  Jeffrey's  was  quite  as  bad,  and  once  wrote 
to  tell  the  arch-reviewer  that  he  had  tried  to  read  his  letter  from  left  to  right, 
and  Mrs.  Sydney  from  right  to  left,  but  neither  of  them  could  decipher  a  single 

Montaigne,  a  man  of  quality,  and  a  man  of  wtt,  too,  owns  to  writing  so 
clumsily  as  not  to  be  able  to  read  what  he  had  written.  This  apparently  arose 
as  much  from  carelessness  as  from  incompetency  In  his  impatience,  he  sacri- 
ficed plainness  for  the  sake  of  speed.  He  says,  "  I  always  write  my  letters 
post,  and  so  precipitately  that,  though  1  write  an  intolerable  ill  hand.  I  rather 
choose  to  do  it  myself,  than  to  employ  another,  for  I  can  find  none  aWe  to 
follow  me,  and  never  transcribe  any,  but  have  accustomed  the  great  ones  that 
know  me  to  endure  my  blots  and  dashes  upon  paper  without  fold  or  margin." 
Oddly  enough,  when  Montaigne  did  employ  an  amanuensis  he  chose  as  bad 
a  writer  as  himself,  and  made  matters  rather  worse  than  better.  Long  after 
bis  death,  the  manuscript  of  his  Italian  journal  was  discovered  in  a  worm- 
eaten  coffer  in  tlie  old  chflteau  ;  but  one-third  of  the  journal  was  found  to  b« 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  servant  who  acted  as  his  secretary,  and  that  poi  tiun 
was  almost  unintelligible,  thanks  to  bad  writing  and  spelling  to  match. 

Las  Cases  says  of  Napoleon,  "  He  left  a  great  deal  for  the  copyists  to  do; 
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he  was  their  torment ;  his  handwriting  actually  reseiiihled  hieroglyphics,  and 
he  often  could  not  deci[)her  it  himself.  My  son  was  one  day  reading  to  him  a 
chapter  of  the  '  Campaign  of  Italy :'  on  a  sudden  he  stopped  short,  unable  to 
make  out  the  writing.  '  The  little  blockhead,'  said  the  Emperor,  '  cannot  read 
his  own  handwriting.'  'It  is  not  mine,  Sire.'  'And  whose,  then?'  'Your 
majesty's.'  'How  so,  you  little  rogue?  do  you  mean  to  insult  me?"  The 
Emperor  took  the  manuscript,  tried  a  long  while  to  read  it,  and  at  last  threw 
it  down,  saying,  '  He  is  right     1  cannot  tell  myself  what  is  writien.'" 

It  is  said  that  Napoleon's  letters  from  Germany  to  Josephine  were  at  first 
taken  for  rough  maps  of  the  seat  of  war.  Rufus  Choate,  whose  signature  has 
been  aptly  compared  lo  a  gridiron  struck  by  lightning,  was  equally  unfortunate. 
While  having  his  house  repaired,  he  had  promised  to  send  the  model  for  a 
carved  mantel-piece.  Failing  to  obtain  what  he  wanted,  he  wrote  to  his  work- 
man to  that  effect.  The  carpenter  eyed  the  missive  from  all  points  of  view, 
and  filially  decided  that  it  must  be  the  promised  plan  :  so  he  set  to  work  to 
fashion  what  must  have  been  the  mast  original  mantel-piece  that  ever  orna- 
mented a  room.  Professor  Tieknor  once  told  Mr.  Choate  that  he  had  in  his 
possession  two  letters,  one  written  by  Manuel  the  Great  of  Portugal  in  1512, 
the  other  by  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  a  few  years  earlier.  "  Tiiese  letters 
strongly  resemble  your  notes  of  the  present  trial."  Choate  instantly  retorted, 
"  Remarkable  men  !  they  seem  to  have  been  much  in  advance  of  their  time  i'' 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  can  hardly  be  considered  to  have  been  a  model  scribe, 
seeing  that  one  of  his  daughters  owned  that  her  three  guiding  rules  in  copying 
his  manuscript  were,  to  remember  that  if  a  letter  was  dolled,  it  was  not  an  i; 
if  a  letter  was  crossed,  it  was  not  3.  t ;  and  if  a  word  began  with  a  capital 
letter,  it  did  not  begin  a  sentence. 

But  no  penman,  either  American  or  foreign,  could  have  been  worse  than 
Horace  Greeley.  "Good  God  !"  said  a  new  compositor,  to  wham  a  "take" 
of  the  editur's  copy  had  been  handed,  "  if  Belstiaziar  had  seen  this  writing  on 
the  wall,  he  would  have  been  more  terrified  than  he  was."  It  may  have  been 
this  very  man  of  whom  a  good  story  is  told.  Becoming  disgusted  with  his 
typographical  blunders,  Greeley  sent  a  note  up  to  the  foreman,  requesting  him 
to  discharge  the  man  at  once,  as  he  was  too  inefficient  a  workman  to  be  any 
lotiger  employed  on  the  Tribune.  The  foreman  obeyed  the  instructions ;  but, 
before  leaving,  the  compositor  managed  to  get  possession  of  Greeley's  note. 
He  at  once  went  to  a  rival  office  and  applied  for  a  position,  showing  the  note 
as  a  letter  of  recommendation.  The  foreman  pored  long  and  earnestly  over 
the  crabbed  penmanship.  Finally  he  thought  he  saw  a  clue, — "Oh,  I  see! 
'Rood  and  efficient  compositor,  and  a  long  lime  employed  on  the  Tribune, 
Horace  Greeley,' " — and  immediately  set  him  to  work.  The  painter  of  the 
New  York  THhune  bulletins  once  received  a  notice  in  the  well-known  but 
ever-unintelligible  hieroglyphics,  intending  to  inform  the  public  that  they  were 
lo  seek  "Entrance  on  Spruce  SireeL"  After  some  hours'  hard  study  and 
cogitation,  the  puzzled  man  of  the  brush,  in  sheer  desperation,  dashed  off,  in 
large  letters,  "  Editor's  on  a  Spree,"  and  posted  the  hilarious  announcement 
on  the  front  door  of  the  Tribunt  office. 

Once  upon  a  time  Mr.  M.  B.  Castle,  of  Sandwich,  Illinois,  invited  Mr. 
Greeley  to  lecture.    To  this  the  following  reply  was  sent : 


M.  B.  Castle,  Sandwich,  111. 

We  can  partly  imagine  the  great  efforts  made  by  the  lecture  commiltee  and 
others  to  decipher  Horace's  pot-hooks,  and  the  delight  which  they  must  have 
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felt  at  their  ultimate  success.     Tliat  they  were  successrul  will  be  seen  from  the 
folluwlDg  answer  forwarded  in  due  time  to  Mr.  Greeley  : 

Sahdwich,  111.,  May  iith. 
HOR&CB  Grbbliv,  New  York  Tribunt. 

Ubar  Sir,— Your  acceptance  to  lecLure  before  our  u»cUliim  neil  winler  came  to  hand 

thli  morning.    Your  pennianship  not  being  the  plainest,  v.  look  some  time  la  lianslste  it,  but 

we  lucceeded,  aod  would  say  your  lime,  "  third  of  February,"  and  lenni,  "  lixty  dolUn," 

are  perfectly  salisfactory.    As  you  suegesl,  we  may  be  able  to  get  yuU  other  eagagemeou  in 

uimme  la     vicmiy,       lo,  we  wi    a  "■**  l'^."  „„  ^pjj.tful]y_  j(    g    Castli 

Greeley  wrote  as  follows  to  de[;liiie  an  invitation  of  the  Iowa  Press  Asso- 

your  Press  meeting  next  June  as  1  would  lilte  lo  do.    1  find  so  many  cares  and  dutiei  preiaing 

Out  of  this,  the  recipients,  in  consultation  assembled,  made, — 

1  have  wondered  all  along  whether  any  squirl  had  denied  the  scandal  about  the  FresldeM 
meeting  Jane  in  the  woods  on  Saturday.  I  have  hominy,  carrots,  and  K.  R.  ties  more  than  I 
coutd  move  with  eight  steers.    If  eels  are  blighted,  dig  them  eaily.    Any  insinuation  that  brick 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  when  sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords,  receivei]  a 
letter  from  the  eminent  lands  cape -designer  and  great  authority  on  botanical 
matters,  J.  C.  Loudon,  The  duke  had  lust  sight  of  him  for  sunie  years.  It 
was  a  note  to  this  effect : 

iiemely  If  you  would  permit  me  to  visit  Sltalh- 

J.  C.  Loudon. 

The  Waterloo  beeches  were  trees  that  had  been  planted  immediately  after 
the  battle  oi  Waterloo,  as  a  memorial  of  the  great  fight.  The  duke  read  (he 
letter  twice, — the  writing  of  which  was  not  very  dear, — and,  with  his  usual 
promptness  and  politeness,  replied  as  follows,  having  read  the  signature  as 
"  C,  J.  London"  instead  of  "  J.  C.  Loudon  :" 

My  dear  Bishop  op  London, — It  will  always  give  me  great  pleasure  to  see  you  at  Strath- 
fieldsaye.     Pray  come  there  whenever  it  suits  your  convenience,  whether  1  am  il  home  « 

wish ;  but  why  you  should  wish  lo  inspect  those  that  1  wore  at  the  battle  d'  Waterloo  ii  quit* 

ours,  most        ^'y^^^^^^^^ 

This  letter  was  received,  as  may  be  supposed,  with  great  surprise  by  the 
Bishoi)  of  London.  He  showed  it  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  (o 
other  discreet  persons  :  they  came  to  the  melancholy  conclusion  thai  the  great 
Duke  of  Wellington  had  evidently  lost  his  senses.  The  Bishop  of  London 
(Blomfield)  declared  that  he  had  not  written  to  the  duke  for  two  years,  and 
to  receive  this  extraordinary  intimation  puzzled  the  whole  bench  of  bishops. 
Explanations,  however,  of  a  salisfactory  kind  followed,  and  the  friendship  of 
these  worthy  men  was  not  changed. 

General  Meigs  was  one  of  the  poorest  penmen  in  oiEcial  life,  and  to  one 
not  very  familiar  with  his  handwriting  it  was  simply  the  worst  sort  of  Greek 
in  the  world.  General  Sherman,  through  whose  hands  a  great  deal  of  Gen- 
eral Meigs's  official  correspondence  passed,  once  wrote  under  one  of  the 
laiier's  endorsements,  "  I  heartily  concur  in  the  endorsement  of  the  Quarter- 
master-General, but  I  don't  know  what  he  says," 

Dr.  Parr,  the  great  scholar,  thus  criticised  a  friend's  writing  : 

His  leiters  put  me  in  mind  of  tumult  and  anarchy ;  there  is  sedition  in  every  sen(enc«i 
syllable  has  no  longer  any  coafidence  in  syllable,  but  dissolves  its  connectioB,  aa  picfenins  la 
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■llisBce  wiih  Ihe  sueceedioe  word.  A  page  of  his  eoisile  looks  like  the  floor  of  a  garden- 
Id  ■  biiiW  uraU.  I  cannot  cast  my  lyes  on  hi*  characters  wilhoul  bcinK  rdigious.  Thi»  is  the 
and  paints  the  tumultuom  resuscilalion  of  awakenid  men  with  a  pencil  of  maswrly  loiifusion! 

Yd  Dr.  Parr  was  himself  a  conspicuiius  offender.  Sir  William  Jones  once 
wrute  a  ietler  of  expostulation  to  him.  in  which  he  said,  "  Tu  speak  plainly 
with  you,  your  English  and  Latin  characters  are  so  badly  forined  that  I  have 
infinile  difficulty  to  read  your  letters,  and  have  abandoned  all  liopes  of 
decipherine  many  of  them.  Your  Greek  is  wholly  illegihle  :  i(  is  perfecl 
algebra." 

A  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College  received  one  day  a  note  from  Parr  to  say 
that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Oxford,  would  sup  wiih  him  that  night,  and  would 
be  glad  to  have  "two  eggs"  (so  the  recipient  read  the  words)  got  ready  for  his 
sapper.  Accordingly,  on  his  arrival,  the  two  ejigs  were  served  up,  not  with- 
out formality,  to  the  hungry  doctor,  who  no  snoner  saw  them  than  he  flew 
into  a  violent  passion.     Instead  of  "  two  eggs"  he  had  written  "  lobsleis." 

And  this  recalls  a  whole  cycle  of  stories  of  a  similar  nature.  A  hundred 
years  ago  Lord  Harry  Pawlett  was  paying  his  attentions  to  a  lady  who  per- 
suaded him  to  present  her  with  a  couple  of  monkeys.  Eager  to  oblige.  Lord 
Hariyapphed  to  a  friend  in  the  East  for  the  animals.  Writing  in  a  bad  hand, 
and  spelling  two  "  loo,"  the  word  was  piistaken  for  100  in  figures,  and  the 
nobleman  was  dismayed  when  he  received  a  letter  from  his  agent  with  the 
news  that  he  would  receive  fifty  monkeys  by  such  a  ship,  and  fifty  more  aa 
soon  as  they  could  be  procuretf  But  this  joke  has  its  counterpart  in  the 
story  of  a  Virginia  planter,  a  century  earlier,  who  wrote  to  his  factor  in 
England  to  send  him  two  virtuous  young  women.  Through  the  same  mis- 
apprehension of  the  characters  forming  llie  word  "two,"  the  factor  sent  him 
fifty  examples  of  the  softer  sex,  with  the  premise  of  fifty  more  as  soon  as  the 
number  of  volunteers  for  Virginia  could  be  made  up.  Sir  Edward  Vernay,  in 
a  letter  to  his  son  Ralph,  dated  January  19,  1635.  tells  the  following  story.  A 
London  merchant  wrote  to  his  factor  beyond  sea  to  send  him,  by  the  next  ship, 
2  or  3  apes.  He  forgot  the  r,  and  then  it  was  203  apes.  His  factor  sent  him 
fourscore,  with  Ihe  promise  that  he  would  have  the  remainder  by  the  next 
vessel. 

The  following  jolly  letter  was  sent  to  the  eminent  and  accomplished  ex- 
president  of  the  American  Academy  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Pro- 
fessor E.  S.  Morse.  It  speaks  for  itself,  and  needs  no  comment  beyond  the 
plain  statement  that  in  truth  his  handwriting  is  not  to  be  lightly  dealt  with  : 

Mt  dear  Mk.  Morse,— It  was  very  pleasant  lo  me  to  get  a  letter  from  yau  Ibe  other  day. 
Pethapi  1  should  have  found  it  pleasanter  ir  1  had  been  able  to  decipher  it.  [  don't  think  thai 
1  maslered  anything  beyond  the  date  (which  I  kneu^  and  the  signature  iwhich  I  guessed  at). 
There's  a  sinpilar  and  perpetual  charm  in  a  letter  of  yours  :  it  never  grows  old :  il  never  loses 
its  novelty.  One  can  say  to  one's  self  every  morning,  ■'  There's  ibai  letter  of  Morse's.  I 
haven-i  read  il  yet.  1  think  I'll  take  another  shy  at  it  lo-day.  and  maybe  I  shall  be  able  in 
Ihe  coune  of  a  few  days  to  make  out  what  he  means  by  those  '  t's  thai  look  like    w's,'  and 


Equally  amusing  is  this  letter  from  the  poet  Hood  to  Lady  Georgiana   Ful- 
lertiin,  which  forms  part  of  a  famous  autograph  collection  in  New  York  Cilv  ; 


ly  pickln,;.     Like  Tony  Lumpkm, 
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AnDual, — Ihen  ihal  it  was  a  cammunication  Itota  one  of  Irvins'i  remalc  MyiLica,— uul  tbn 
that  I  had  heard  from  Horace  Walpole'i  My~lerioi»  Holher. 

Your  Bignature  ai  last  upset  these  conjecture!,  but  it  did  not  help  me  lo  read  the  riddle,  and 
in  my  igDuraoce  I  imagined  the  mosi  out-of-the-way  commands  or  requeiti.  (br  isiiaoce.  that 
baving  received  a  little  rare  lurnip-ieed,  you  begged  a  little  leg-of-multon-ieed  lo  bow  with  ii. 

Finally  I  sighed  •■  Pour  Lady,"  and  was  nieUilatLnc  a  hint  to  Ikiveraor  Elliot-1  dun't 
mean  the  Gibraltar  Man,  but  your  own  Defender — lo  TiMp  your  fingers  from  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  at  the  full  of  the  moon,  when  a  key  was  placed  in  my  hand  which  converted  the  be- 
wildering ^pbvnx  into  a  rational,  sensible  daughter  of  Kve,  wilh  who«e  request,  as  soon  j,i 
deciphered,  1  hasten  to  comply. 

IJie  enigmalieal  epi«1e,  however,  J  shall  carefully  preserve,  for  in  case  my  correspoodene* 
should  be  published  hereafter  (and  a  one-sided  correspondence  il  will  be,  for  1  do  nui  always 
answer  so  punciually  as  the  Irish  echo)  the  mysterious  billet  signed  Ueorgiana  may  suggest  lo 


s,  dear  Madam,  very  sincerely. 


Of  Mr.  Brooks,  one  time  President  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  a 
somewhat  apocryphal  story  is  told.  He  once  wrote  lo  a  man  living  along  the 
line  of  his  road  threatening  Co  prosecute  him  fartliwiih  unless  he  removed  a 
barn  he  had  run  up  on  the  company's  property.  The  recipient  did  not  read 
the  letter,  because  reading  it  was  impossible,  but  he  made  out  the  signature, 
and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  manager  had  favored  him  with  a  free 
pass  along  the  line.  As  such  he  used  it  for  a  couple  of  years,  no  conductor 
on  the  route  being  able  lo  dispute  his  reading  of  the  document 

Equally  apocryphal  is  the  tale  told  of  Macready.  One  day  he  gave  a  friend 
an  order  of  admission  (American,  a  "  pass"J  for  a  third  parly.  "  If  I  had  not 
known  what  it  was,"  said  Che  latter,  "  I  should  have  taken  it  for  a  doctor's 
recipe."  "  It  does  look  like  it,"  said  the  other :  "  suppose  we  try  it  on  an 
apothecary."  They  walked  into  the  first  shop  and  presented  the  scrawl  to  the 
clerk.  He  threw  a  quick  glance  over  it  and  began  to  pour  into  a  phial  from 
various  bottles.  Another  glance,  another  ingredient, — the  phial  was  now  half 
full.  Then  came  a  dubious  pause !  the  clerk  scratched  his  head,  and  finally, 
bafHed,  appealed  lo  the  proprietor  of  the  establishment.  A  short  low  dialogue 
took  place  ;  then  the  chief,  with  an  air  of  superior  wisdom,  took  down  another 
boltle,  filled  the  phial  with  an  apocryphal  liquid,  and  corked  and  labelled  it  in 
due  form-  "  Fifteen  pence  for  the  cough -mixture,"  he  said,  as  he  handed  it 
over  to  the  purchaser  with  a  friendly  smile. 

One  cannot  help  rejoicing  at  the  following  story  and  hoping  that  it  is  true. 
A  Vale  student  handed  in  a  paper  to  his  professor,  and  was  surprised  the 
next  day  to  have  it  returned,  with  a  note  scrawled  on  ihe  margin.  He  studied 
it  diligently,  but  was  unable  to  decipher  the  note,  and  so  he  brought  his  paper 
back  to  Che  professor. 

"  I  can'c  ijuite  make  out  what  this  is,  if  you  please,"  said  the  student 

"  That,  sir  ?"  said  the  professor ;  "  why,  that  says  I  cannot  read  your  hand- 
writing.    You  write  illegibly,  sir." 

Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  those  who  insist  u|Mn  being  privileged  to  write 
illegibly  should  adopt  the  plan  of  the  polite  Frenchman,  who,  sensihle  of  his 
faultiness,  always  forwarded  liis  lelters  in  duplicate,  with  this  explanation, 
"  Out  of  respect,  I  write  to  you  with  my  own  hand ;  but  to  facilitate  the  reading, 
I  send  you  a  copy  which  I  have  caused  my  amanuensis  to  make." 

Haog  together.  We  must  all.  The  possibility  of  being  hanged  seems 
to  have  been  an  ever-present  spectre  in  the  mental  retina  of  the  Revolutionary 
fathers,  Evetylwdy  rememhers  the  greeting  the  Father  of  his  Country  re- 
ceived from  its  grandmother,  when,  on  a  temporary  or  accidental  return  home, 
the  good  lady  his  mother  hailed  him  with,  "  Well,  George,  I  see  they  have 
not  hanged  you  yet."    So  in  his  celebrated  "  wheresoever,  whensoever,  and 
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howsoever"  speech,  the  elder  jDsiah  Quincy  look  o 

ments  will  not  fascinate  us,  nor  will  thteals  of     '    ' 

God,  we  are  delermined  thai  wheresoever,  whe 

be  called  to  make  our  exit,  we  will  die  freemen."  {Observatioiii  on  iht  Bo>h>it 

Fert  BiU.inA) 
There  is  a  iillle  bit  of  dialogue  in  one  of  Shakes|)e are's  coniedies,  whicii, 

if  not  apropos  to  the  story  whicli  follows,  must  -trve  as  an  iiilrodoctioii. 

Snout,  Quince,  and  the  rest  are  discussing  their  proposed  interlude  : 

Biittsm.  Let  Die  play  the  lion  too  :  1  will  roar,  ihal  I  will  do  any  inan^  hear!  good  t" 
Qiuiitt.  Ad  ^'ou  (hould  do  it  loo  terribly,  you  would  frij^lil  the  duchess  and  the  ladies,  that 

All.  'i'liBt  would  hoDg  us,  every  inoihcr's  son. 

Btlttim.  1  gram  you,  friends,  if  that  you  should  fright  lh«  ladies  out  of  their  wits,  they 
would  have  no  more  discretion  but  hang  us  :  but  I  will  iijji^r^ivaie  my  voi';';  so  thai  I  will  roar 
you  as  genlly  as  any  suciiing  liove ;  1  will  ruar  you  an  'Iwute  any  niyhtinsile. — Midsummer 
Uigkft  Dr.aiH,  Act  i.,  £c.  i. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  doubtless  was  calculated  to  create  a  dis- 
turbance, and  possibly  to  scare  some  ol  the  ladies  of  either  sex,  in  or  out  uf 
the  British  Parliament,  out  of  their  wiis.  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  ima^^tne 
that  John  Hancock  had  liiis  scene  in  mind  when  he  made  the  remark.  While 
the  documenl  was  being  signed,  he  took  riceasion  to  say.  with  fitting  solemnity, 
perhaps  with  a  shade  of  aiJptehensiveness,  "We  mn,-.l  all  hang  tugether," 
"Ay,"  replied  Franklin,  quickly,  "we  must  all  hang  together,  t,lse  we  shall 
all  hang  separately." 

Banged.    He  that  ^'as  born  to  be  banged  vrill  never  be  droinrned, 

an  old  English  proverb  which  has  its  precise  equivaleiil:  in  most  olher  muderi) 
languages.  Some  foreign  proverbs  play  with  the  idea  in  a  spirit  of  grim  jest. 
Thus,  the  Danes  say,  "  He  thai  is  to  be  hanged  will  never  be  drowned,  unle^^s 
the  water  goes  over  the  gallows  ;"  the  llaiian,  "  He  that  is  to  die  by  the  gal- 
lows may  dance  on  the  river  ;"  and  the  Dutch,  "  What  belongs  lo  the  raven 
does  not  drown."  Shakespeare  alludes  to  the  proverb  in  "  The  Tem]>est," 
when  he  makes  Goniago  sny  of  the  boatswain,  "  I  have  great  comfort  fritm 
this  fellow  :  methinks  he  halh  no  drowning  mark  upon  him  :  his  complexion 
is  perfect  gallows.  Stand  fast,  good  fate,  to  his  hanging  !  .Make  the  mpe  <if 
his  destiny  out  cable,  for  our  own  doth  little  advantage.  If  he  be  nut  born  to 
be  hanged,  our  case  is  miserable." 
Hanged  if  I  do!  a  colloquialism  expressing  emphatic  refopal.  probably  a 

euphemism  for  "d d  if  I  do."    An  amusing  story  is  told  of  Thelwall.  while 

his  trial  for  high  treason  was  proceeding.  During  the  course  of  the  trial,  he 
sent  up  lo  Erskine,  who  was  his  counsel,  a  slip  of  paper  on  which  he  had 
written  the  words,  "I  shall  be  hanged  if  I  don't  plead  my  own  cause," 
Without  a  word  of  comment  his  couIl^el  returned  him  a  slip  with  the  words 
simply,  "You'll  be  hanged  if  you  do."  "Then,"  replied  Thelwall,  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner,  "  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  do."  In  the  same  vein,  when  Lord  Thur- 
low  had  concluded  a  speech  in  Parliament  with  the  peroration,  "When  I 
forget  my  king,  may  my  God  forget  nic  !"   '■  (!iid   foigit   you  !"    cried  John 

Wilkesi  "he'll  see  you  d d  first!"     ISurkeV  .t,i//i>  Tr',,- iLjoinder  lo  Tliur- 

low  was, "  And  the  Iks!  thing  that  could  happen  to  you.'  Lord  Thnrlow  w.is 
the  man  of  whom  Charles  James  Fox  used  to  say,  "  No  man  cin  be  as  wise 
as  Tburlow  looked." 

Hanover  rat  II  used  lo  be  asserted  by  the  lacolntcsi  ihat  the  ral  came 
over  into  England  with  the  Hanoverian  dynasty  when  il  succeeded  lo  the 
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e  the  Briiiih  vermin,  the  nl, 

lot  wbetber  he  came  in  the  Hana 


;  Maud. 


Hans  von  Rippacb.  This  is  the  German  Monsieur  Nong-tong-pair^n 
i.t.,  some  one  asked  for  who  does  Jiot  exist.  Hans  is  German  for  ^k,  and 
Kippach  is  a  small  village  near  Leipsic.  A  German  student,  in  a  merry 
humor,  calls  at  a  house  and  asks  for  Herr   Hans  von  Rippach,  just  as  ati 

English  spark  asks  fur  Monsieur  Nong-tong-paw.  A  similar  phrase  popular  at 
one  time  in  the  United  Stales  was,  "  Have  you  seen  Tom  Collins  ?"  Another 
member  of  the  same  family  is  the  celebrated  "  Nick  Van  Stan"  of  Saxe'i 
poem,  and  still  another  is  our  zoological  friend  the  Kangaroo  \q.  v.\. 

Happ7  hunting-grotinds,  the  Elysium  or  Paradise  of  (he  Indian,  which 
he  hopes  to  find  in  the  next  world,  and  which  paints  itself  to  his  mind's  eye 
as  a  prairie  chock  full  of  buffalo  and  other  game.  Hence  the  Indian's  favorite 
pony  was  killed  at  the  burying-ground  to  enjoy  an  eternity  of  sport  with  him, 
and  his  rifle,  pistol,  bow,  and  quiver  were  laid  beside  the  corpse.  The  phrase 
has  come  into  general  use  in  American  colloquial  speech  as  a  synonyme  for 
Kingdom  Come  or  other  facetious  name  for  heaven. 

Hard  money,  a  term  current  in  the  United  States  in  political  parlance, 
esjiecially  during  the  second  half  of  the  decade  1870-18S0,  to  designate  specie 
as  distinguished  from  "soft  money,"  by  which  latter  was  understood  an  irre- 
deemable paper  currency  such  as  was  advocated  by  the  Greenbackers. 

Hard  Sbell,  Soft  Sbell,  in  American  speech,  terms  invented  to  desig- 
nate the  crab  in  its  different  states  of  crustaceous  development,  but  by  a  figure 
of  speech  extended  so  as  to  apply  to  rigid,  unyielding  con^rvatism  on  the  one 
side,  and  flexible  liberality  on  the  other.  In  religion  (he  term  was  first  applied 
to  the  two  wings  of  the  Baptist  Church.  In  politics  a  conspicuous  early  in- 
stance of  the  application  of  the  terms,  in  vogue  from  184S  to  1854,  was  to  the 
two  factions  of  (he  Democratic  party  in  the  State  of  New  York,  The  conserva- 
tive "  Hunkers"  {q.  *.)  received  the  name  of  '■  Hards"  or  "  Hard  Shells,"  and 
their  opponents,  the  "  Barnburners,"  some  of  whom  betrayed  a  leaning 
towards  the  restriction  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  were  called  *'  Softs"  or 
"  Soft  Shells." 

Hardly  ever.  One  of  (he  happiest  hits  made  in  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's 
comic  opera  "  H.  M.  S.  Pinafore"  was  in  the  skilful  repetition  of  the  words 
"  Hardly  ever,"  which  furnish  a  sort  of  ever -recurring  key-note  after  the  fol- 
lowing fashion, — where  the  captain  winds  up  his  own  praises  by  the  splendid 
eulogiuni, — 


Captain.  Well,  hardly  ever. 

Is  this  a  far-off  reminiscence  of  the  story  of  the  French  ecclesiastic  who  was 
greatly  confused  by  the  honor  of  preaching  liefore  Louis  XIV  ?  During  his 
discourse  he  had  occasion  lo  say,  "  We  all  must  die."  Then,  catching  breath, 
he  turned  in  a  complimentary  way  to  Louis  and  added,  "  Nearly  all  of  us." 

Something  faintly  similar  also  occurs  in  Shakespeare,  "The  Winter's  Tate," 
Act  i.,  Sc.  3.  When  Hermione,  at  the  request  of  Leontes,  urges  Polixenes 
to  prolong  his  stay  with  them,  he  consents,  whereupon  Leontes  exclaims,^ 

Hermioae,  my  deai'M,  thou  never  ipokeu 

To  belter  purpoic. 
Htrm.  Never  t 
Ltimt.  Never,  but  once. 
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A  dMcr  parallel  may  be  found  in  a  pastoral  duel  included  in  "The  S 
and  Ballads  sung  at  Vaux  Hall,"  1754,  which  tuns  thus  : 


CMiH. 

Deal 

■Phil 

lii.>ve<teul.b<nowli 

;ind  t. 

)  ray  pail 

Nor 

And 

I'll  1. 

pmi. 

.Ah, 

Coin 

"CL^l 

was  about 

ipiy. 

But 
lea 

wh*l 

shes  my  fc 

arsw, 

ilfdetiy: 

C-llim. 

What.ne 

verJ 

/•hiilii 

.  No, 

r.  I  ne-er  cai 

1  be  youts. 

CcU,H. 

Fy«, 

Phil! 

is  1  how  can 

you  still  >t 

iHew 

y  wilh  your  feats, 

»nd  my  p: 

approve 

Who 

:ll  you  111  lo 

veyouf™ 

PhUtU 

■%: 

,  Coll 

in  1  how  can 

yoi  still  t< 

old  you  befo, 

re,  and  1  te 

rllyoL 

1  again. 

per  be  yours  f 

Collin. 

What,  ne. 

-err( 

etc.) 

Collin. 

Thenadif 

^u  wall  joy; 

my  heart 

wills 

urebreal 

yPhi 

illis  denies  w 

hat  1  fondly  did 

seek. 

er  be  happy, 

Pkilli, 

.  The 

^•£ai 

louU;  l-x 

rill  foi 

odly  beli. 

Tha 

I  Co! 

i  will  never  dece 

That  Col 

lin  will  love  : 

Fore' 

pkiiiis 

.  You 

will  leave 

Coliia. 

■  '        No,  ne 

iPkiiii,.  N 

0,  ne 

er  will  leave  me 

When  the  "  Westminster  Play"  was  produced  during  the  run  of  "  Pinafore" 
the  following  "gag"  was  introduced  by  the  students  : 
Oarinui.  Tu  pol  non  sobrius  es. 
fyrrhia.  Quidais? 

Sonegosobrim?    Al  me  Teeloulicus  ordo 
Inlet  discipulos  gaudet  habere  suos  : 


BameBS.     To  die  in  harness,  a  comnion  English   phrase,  meaning  to  die 
in  action,  to  die  with  one's  armor  on,  harness  being   a  now  obsolescent  word 
for  armor ;  thus,  "  Nicanor  lay  dead  iu  his  harness"  (//.  Ma^cab.  xv.  28),  and 
At  least  we'll  die  with  harness  on  our  back. 

jW«i*<rt.Actv.,Sc.  s, 

A  more  recent  use  of  harness  in  this  sense  occurs  in  Macanlay's  "  Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome:" 

And  with  his  harness  on  his  back 
Plunged  headlong  in  the  tide. 

Harry  of  the  'West,  a  sobriquet  given  to  Henry  Clay  by  his  admirers. 

Where  had  been  General  Harrison  duriofl  the  preceding  twelve  years,  the  period  of  bitter 

■nd  Uie  DppoailiOD,  led  durine  the  whole  period  by  the  eloquent,  the  ever-vigilanl.  the  (kithfiii 
Hairy  of  the  West?  Had  Hairison's  voice  ever  Wn  heard  during  all  this  dark  add  trying 
period,  when  'midst  the  thicliesi  gloom  and  amoke  all  looked  up  to  Mr.  Clay,  sure  thai  he  was 


Bartfotd  Convention,  an  assembly  of  delegates  from  several  nf  the  New 
England  States  which  met  at  Hartford  in  December,  1814,  to  discuss  measures 
for  (ipposing  the  administration  of  President  Madison,  and  more  particularly 
directed  against  the  conlintiation  of  the  war  with  England.      It  has  Uen 
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charged  that  the  secession  of  the  New  England  States  was  mooted.    Pnce 

being  soon  after  proclaimed,  however,  nothing  resulted  from  the  deliberation^ 
HaBte   makes  waste,  an   English  proverb,  with  analognes    in   all   lan- 
guages.    In  this  form  it  is  found  drat  in  literature  in  Heywood's  "  Proverbs," 
Part  i.,  chap,  ii.     Hut  Chaucer  had  already  said, — 

That  may  botli  werken  wcl  and  hutily ; 
Tbii  wol  be  done  ai  leisure  parliily. 

Tkt  Marekatitii  Tatt,  I.  585. 

This  may  or  may  not  be  a  reminiscence  of  Publius  Syrus,  "  Nothing  can  be 
done  at  once  hastily  and  prudently"  (Maxim  357),  as  well  as  of  Plutarch, 
"  Ease  and  speed  in  doing  a  thing  do  not  give  a  work  lasting  sohdity  or  exactness 
of  beauty."  But  indeed  the  gist  of  the  matter  is  summed  up  m  Augustus's 
favorite  maxim,  "  Fes  tin  a  lente"  ("Make  haste  slowly").  A  variant  of  the 
English  proverb  reads,  "The  more  haste,  the  less  speed." 

Hat  Oh,  wrhere  did  you  get  that  hat?  Of  all  articles  of  attire,  the 
hat  has  ever  been  most  vulnerable  to  ridicule.  Any  eccentricity  in  head-gear 
is  sure  to  draw  out  the  jeers  of  the  populace,  who  have  always  found  them- 
selves furnished  with  some  ready-made  bit  of  slang  to  complete  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  wearer.  Just  at  present  the  accepted  phrase  is,  "  Oh,  where  did 
you  get  that  hat  ?"  which  is  the  first  line  of  a  popular  sung,  and  consequently 
admits  of  all  the  pervasive  charms  of  melody  to  heighten  its  effect  Sortie 
years  ago  there  was  current  an  objurgation  to  "Shoot  the  hat  i"  Antiquarians 
explained  this  mystic  phrase  as  being  3  reminiscence  or  corruption  of  an 
aiitecedeiiily  popular  jest  which  gradually  grew  obsolete  because  it  needed  the 
elaborate  machinery  of  two  interlocutors, — a  wily  jester  and  an  innocent 
victim.  Tlie  jester  asked,  "  Haven't  you  heard  the  gun  ?"  and  when  the  other 
in  all  good  faith  inquired,  "  What  gun  f"  he  was  answered,  "  Why,  the  mayor" 
(or  "  the  Governor,"  or  what  not)  "  has  called  in  that  hat," 

Now,  these  bits  of  popular  humor  are  curious  avatars  of  a  phrase  that  was 
in  vogue  in  the  time  of  our  fathers  at  least,  if  not  our  grandfathers :  "  What 
a  shocking  bad  hat  1"  It  originated  in  Southwark,  had  a  great  run  in  London, 
and  eventually  crossed  over  to  America,  where  it  retained  its  popularity  for 
many  years.  The  story  runs  that  in  a  hotly- con  tested  election  for  the  borough 
of  ^iuuthwark  a  noted  hatter  was  one  of  the  candidates.  Being  a  shrewd 
man  of  business,  he  recognized  the  value  of  a  bribe  that  wore  no  obvious 
appearance  of  venality.  So  when  he  called  upon  or  met  a  voter  whose  hat 
was  either  out  of  the  style  or  a  trifle  worn,  he  would  invariably  salute  him 
with,  "  Oh,  what  a  shocking  bad  hat  you  have  on  !  Call  at  my  warehouse  and 
vou  shall  have  a  new  one."  But  he  repeated  this  invitation  so  often  that  it 
Dccame  a  by-word  ;  the  opposition  forces  caught  it  up,  and  at  the  hustings 
they  incited  the  crowd  to  keep  up  an  incessant  cry  of  "  What  a  shocking  hat  I" 
dunng  the  whole  time  that  the  enterprising  tradesman  was  addressing  them. 

Captain  Gronow,  however,  in  his  "  Recollections,"  gives  another  origin.  He 
says  that  the  Duke  of  York,  second  son  of  George  TIL,  was  present  *X  New- 
market one  day  in  1817  or  thereabouts,  surrounded  by  several  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  when  a  little,  insignilicant-lookiiig  man  pushed  his  way  into  the 
ring,  offering  to  bet  on  a  certain  horse.  The  duke  s  curiosity  was  aroused, 
and  he  asked  who  the  stranger  was.  He  was  told  it  was  l.ord  Walpole. 
"Then  the  little  man  wears  a  shocking  bad  hat,"  was  his  only  comment 
Whatever  the  origin  of  the  phrase,  it  caught  the  popular  fancy  at  once. 
Whenever  a  man  appeared  in  public  with  a  hat  that  was  odd,  or  seedVi  or  out 
of  repair,  a  hundred  throats  winild  take  up  the  cry,  "Uh,  what  a  shocking  lad 
hat  I"    Happy  the  individual  who  bore  hia  unexpected  humjis  meekly.    Quick 
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to  recognire  any  signs  of  irri lability,  loving  to  bail  a  poor  wretch  tr>  madiie>is, 
the  crowd  would  rarely  confine  themselves  to  words.  Tliey  wtre  only  ton  likely 
to  snatch  ihe  offendiiiR  tile  from  ihe  iiead  of  the  obnoxious  wearer,  and  eilhtr 
trample  it  in  the  [;iiller  or  raise  it  on  a  slick,  amid  wild  slioms  ol  laughter  and 
'    IS  of  the  favorite  phrase. 


Hater,  A  good.  llr.  Johnson  called  Dean  lialhiirst  "a  man  to  mv  very 
heart's  content :  he  hated  at.  g  g 

he  was  a  very  good  hater."  J  m 

stfked  concerning  a  certain  mm  w 

to  the  Whigs  by  his  virulence 

well,  lama  bad  hater."     Ke  H 

"  He  is  yoar  only  good  damn  d         d  d 

damned  by  him."     Perhaps  h 

Talk,"  "  to  preach  long,  loud  w 

love  a  man  that  damns  us,  an 

Hats  and  Caps.    The  n  w 

was  distracted  in  the  middle  g  g 

towards  France  and  towards  F         h  h 

chapeau  as  their  badge,  and  t      R  K 

the  name.     Csrlyle's  derivati  A  ff 

■•  Fashion  of  Hats,-  "  Fashion  o 
inclined  lo  France  and  war) ;  seldom  did  a  once  valiant,  far-shiiims  n^inoii  sink  lo  such  depths  1 

They  were  broken  up  and  the  use  of  (heir  names  prohibited  by  Gustavus 
III.  in  177.. 

BaTOO,  To  cry.  Havoc  is  Anglo-Saxon  for  hawk,  and  originally  to  cry 
"havoc"  apparently  was  a  cry  of  encouragement,  in  falconry,  to  a  hawk  «heii 
loosed  upon  his  prey.  In  the  later  Middle  Ages  it  was  a  miliiary  cry  to  general 
massacre  without  quarter. 

And  Csesar  a  spirit,  ragJng  for  revenge. 
With  At^  by  h»  side,  conic  hot  from  hell, 
Shall  in  these  confines,  with  a  monarch's  voice, 
ry    avoc.an     e   5  ip     e      ^'"' j^^J^jj  Ojar  Act  iii.,  Sc.  i. 
The  cry  was  forbidden,  on  pain  of  death,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.      It  was  through   this   custom   and   cry   that  a  word    originally 


»   named   after  llawk-Eye,  the 

Hay-Beeds  (that  is  to  say,  rustics),  in  the  language  of  American  politics, 
a  nickname  for  farmers  or  their  representatives  and  delegates.  In  St.ite 
legislatures  "the  hay-seed  delegation"  is  a  term  applied  collectively  to  the 
representatives  of  the  rural  c ■■ ■-- 


Hay-ward,  or  Hay-warden  ((.r.,  hedge-guard),  tlie  name  of  the  officer 

in  many  American  townships  whi'se  duty  it  is  to  impound  and  keep  siriy 
cattle  until  Ihey  are  redeemed  by  their  owners.  The  name  is  of  ancient  .irii;in, 
and  was  dmiblless  brought  over  with  them  by  the  early  ceiUinists,  It  is  found 
with  cognate  words  such  as  '■fonce-wani,"  "hedge-ward,"  etc.,  in  old  Knglish 
racords,  sometimes  occurring  as  haward.     An  etymology  of  the  word,  nuie- 
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worthy  merely  for  its  absurdity,  is  that  which  derives  the  title  of  this  official 
from  his  supposed  duty  of  driving  the  cattle  hayward,  i.e.,  in  the  direction  of 

He's  all  right!  originated  as  a  term  of  reproach  against  the  Presidential 
candidate  of  the  Prohibitionists  in  1884.  He  had  been  a  Republican  part* 
leader,  and,  as  the  only  effect  of  his  candidature  was  to  draw  off  a  portion  trf 
the  Republican  vote,  he  was  roundly  denounced  by  his  former  associates. 
They  started  the  cry,  "  What  is  the  mailer  with  St.  John  ?"  The  answer  to 
this  was,  "Oh,  he's  all  right  I"  This  was  accompanied  with  a  significant 
shake  of  the  head,  which  was  meant  to  imply  that  the  Democratic  barrel  had 
been  tapped  for  Si,  John,  and  that  he  was  abundantly  supplied  with  lucre 
and  liquid  refreshments.  The  Prohibitionists  adopied  the  cry,  and  used  it 
tturing  the  canvass  in  1884.  When  their  convention  met  at  Indianapolis  in 
May,  18SS,  with  more  than  one  thousand  delegates  and  three  times  (hat  many 
of  their  parly  friends  in  attendance,  St.  John  was  one  of  the  strong  men,  and 
he  was  made  the  permanent  chairman.  At  his  tirst  appearance  upon  the 
crowded  convention  platform,  a  chorus  of  voices  cried  out,  "  What's  the  mat- 
ter with  St.  John  ?"  The  answering  shout  from  the  multitude  came  like  a 
tornado,  "  He's  all  right  1"  and  that  was  St.  John's  welcome  by  the  Prohibi- 
tion is  ta. 

Head.  In  American  slang,  a  man  is  said  to  suffer  from  the  big  head  or 
swelled  head  when  he  has  an  immense  idea  of  his  own  importance.  The 
phrase  probably  arose  on  the  prairies,  where  the  big-head  is  a  peculiar  callle- 
disease,  characterized  by  a  swelling  of  the  head.  The  matutinal  headache 
after  a  debauch  is  also  dubbed  a  head,  or  a  swelled  head,  and  is  humorously 
supposed  to  be  attended  with  a  distention  of  the  cerebellum.  To  swell  a 
man's  head  means  also  to  flatter  him,  or  to  hoax  him  with  lies  or  figments.  To 
put  a  head  on  a  man  is  to  give  him  a  sound  thrashing. 

But  all  his  jargon  was  surpassed  in  wild  absurdity 


But  failed  to  work  that  miracle,  if  such  was  his  design : 
Instead  of  puttini;  on  a  head,  he  strove  to  sniiie  off  mine. 

GtUvetlm  Nmi. 
Daniel  Wehscer  had  one  of  the  largest  and  most  robust  hrains  that  ever  doiuished  in  our 
fair  laud.  It  vas  what  we  frequently  call  a  teeming  brain,— one  of  those  fooi-hone  leemiBC 
brains,  as  it  were.  Mr.  Webster  wore  the  largest  hal  o{  any  man  then  in  CongKai,  and  other 
senators  and  reprcKnutivei  used  to  frequently  borrow  it  (o  wear  on  the  ad  of  Jannaiy,  ihe 
5th  of  July,  and  after  other  special  occasions,  when  Ibey  had  been  in  executive  session  noM 


Slh  of  July,  and  after  other  special  occasions,  when  they  ha 
all  night  and  endured  gieat  mental  stnin.— Bill  Nve  :  R,» 


Head  and  Foot,  the  top  and  the  bottom.  We  speak  of  the  head  and  fbot 
of  a  class  at  school,  of  the  head  and  foot  of  a  table,  etc-  In  feudal  times  tiM 
baron  and  his  wife  sat  on  an  elevated  dais  at  the  head  of  the  table.  His 
friends  and  retainers  sat  farther  down  according  to  rank,  the  salt-cellar  mark- 
ing the  division  between  the  "gentles  and  simples."  Everyone  knows  the 
anecdote  of  the  old  Highland  i:hief  who,  on  being  asked  at  a  dinner  in  Lon- 
don to  advance  nearer  to  the  head  of  the  table,  replied,  "Wherever  ta  McNab 
sits,  tat's  ta  head  of  ta  table." 

Headings,  Newspaper,  or  Head-ljines,  an  American  ionrnilistic  in- 
vention, which  arrests  the  attention  of  the  reader  and  whets  his  appetite  \ij 
Gtarthng  titular  lines,  "displayed"  in  all  the  bravery  of  leads  and  large  capi- 
tals, condensing  and  epigrammati^ing  the  news  in  the  body  of  the  article. 
They  are  generally  supposed  to  be  of  reirent  date,  and  to  have  originated 
during  the  civil  war.     But  as  far  back  as  the  Revolutioit  an  original  hu  been 
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found  in  the  foilowmg  heading  to  a  notable  bit  of  news  published  in  the  iVrai 
York  GautU  and  the  Wticly  Mercury,  October  20,  1 777  : 

Glorious  Newsfrem  the  Southward.  Washiiifflon  Kiiockid  ii/- —  TAf  Hloodiest 
Battle  in  America — 6,000  of  his  Men  Gone — 100  Wagons  to  Oirrythe  Wounded 

Central  Howe  is  at  present  in  Gcrmaniown — Washington  30  J\Iii,:s  Back  in  a 

Shattered  Condition —  Their  Stoniest  Frii,'ate  Taken  and  One  Deserted —  They  are 
Tired^ And  talk  of  Finishing  the  Campaign. 

Of  course  the  "glorious  news"  was  all  wrong.  At  the  time  when  it  was 
published  the  British  cause  had  been  hopelessly  rnished.  Three  days  before, 
"the  bloodiest  battle"  in  America  had,  indeed,  Iweii  f<iuglit, — at  Saratoga,  how- 
ever, and  not  at  Gerniautown. — and  had  resulted  in  the  surrender  of  Kurgoyne 
to  Gates.  The  hard-headed  old  Tory  editor.  Hugh  Gaine,  hnd  nut  heard  who 
lost  a  whole  army,  but  he  had  a  presentiment  of  "  talk  of  finishing  the  cam- 
paign." 

Of  recent  years,  and  especially  in  the  West,  tlie  head-line  has  been  used  in 
the  most  shocking  and  irreverent  manner,  as  when  a  wild  and  woolly  journal 
placed  over  its  account  of  the  execution  of  a  repentant  murderer,  "  Jerked  to 
Jesus,"  or  when  a  Chicago  paper  chronicled  the  hanging  of  the  seven  Anarchists 
and  dynamiters  under  the  heading  of  "  Seven  Up."  Another  Western  paper 
prefaced  its  announcement  of  the  supposed  election  of  Tilden  to  the  Presi- 
dency with  the  words,  in  large  capitals,  "  Glory  be  to  God,"  and  its  subsequent 
doubt  of  that  desired  event  with  "Let  us  Pray."  In  New  York  City  the 
defeat  of  a  favorite  club  of  base-ball  players  was  headed  "Thy  Will  l)e 
Done!"  and  "Half-Shell  Piety"  was  for  many  weeks  the  habitual  heading 
of  a  collection  of  irreverent  jokes  in  a  Western  daily, 

Head-qu Enters.  My  head-quarters  are  in  the  saddle,  a  phrase  altrib- 
utcd  to  General  Pope  during  the  war  when  a^.ked  by  the  government  where 
he  proposed  to  make  his  head-quarters.  The  phrase  cauplit  on,  and  soon 
became  synonymous  with  close  atlention  to  duly  and  unwearying  vigilance. 

Hear!  lleEir!  in  England,  a  parliamentary  expression  of  approval.  It 
might  seem  that  the  origin  of  the  phrase  was  Scriptural,  as  it  occurs  as  fol- 
lows in  n.  Samuel  xx.  16;  "Then  cried  a  wise  woman  out  of  the  cily.  Hear, 
hear!"  But  this,  of  course,  is  mere  coincidence.  According  lo  Macaulay, 
the  exclamation  came  into  current  use  toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
eenlury,  and  superseded  the  deep  hum  with  which  Englishmen  were  pre- 
viuusly  wont  to  indicate  approbation  not  only  for  an  orator  but  for  a  preacher. 
Ma  caul  ay's  words  are  as  follows  (he  isspeakingof  the  Parliament  prorogued  by 
William  III.,  immediately  after  his  proclamation  as  king,  in  i6Sg)  :  "  In  the 
Commons  the  debates  were  warm.  The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee, and  so  great  was  the  excitement  that  when  the  authority  of  the  Speaker 
was  withdrawn,  it  was  hardiv  possible  to  preserve  order.  Sharp  personalities 
were  exchanged.  The  phrase  'hear  him,'  a  phrase  which  h.id  originally 
Wen  used  only  to  silence  irregular  noises,  and  lo  remind  members  of  the 
duty  of  attending  to  the  discussion,  had,  during  some  years,  been  gradually 
becoming  what  it  now  is  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  cry  indicative,  according  to  the 
lone,  of  admiration,  acquiescence,  indignation,  or  derision."  {Nistoiv  of  Ens;- 
land,  ch.  xi.) 

Sheridan  was  one  day  much  annoyed  by  a  fellow-member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  who  kept  crying  out  every  few  minutes,  "  Hear  !  hear!"  Puring 
the  debate  he  took  occasion  lo  describe  a  political  contemporary  who  wi-hed 
to  ptay  rogue  but  had  only  sense  enough  to  act  fool.  "  Where,"  exclaimed 
he,  with  great  emphasis,—"  where  shall  we  find  a  more  foolish  knave  or  a 
more  knavish  fool  than  he  i"     "  Hear  f  hear  I"  was  shouted  by  the  troublc- 
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some  member.     Sheridan  turned  round,  and,  thanking  hini  for  the  pronpl 
information,  sat  clown  amifl  a  genera)  raar  of  laughter. 

Heart  In  bia  hand,  or  on  his  Bleeve,  a  proverbial  phrase  applied  to  a 
person  so  candid  that  he  cannot  conceal  his  thoughts  and  motives ; 
But  1  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  ileeve 
For  daws  w  peck  at, 

SkakBsfeabk;  OtkrlU,KtX'\.,%K.\. 

A  dose  parallel  is  found  in  "Etauimam  meam  porto  in  manibua  meis,"  the 
Vulgate  translation  of  Jobxiii.  14.  which  runs  in  the  Authorized  Version,  "and 
pul  my  life  in  my  hand."  Corderius,  in  a  note  to  the  Latin,  compares  it  with 
a  Greek  proverb,  "  Hinc  eliam  Graeci  dicunt  proverbio,  iv  t^  X'V^  ''W"  V*!!^ 
ftfci,  de  eo  qui  versalur  in  summo  discnmine."  Cf.  Proverb*  xxi.  I,  "The 
king's  heart  is  in  (he  hand  of  the  Lord,  as  the  rivers  of  water;  he  turneth 
it  whithersoever  he  will." 

Ferdinand,  Here's  my  hand. 
Miranda.  And  mine  with  my  heart  in  ii. 

Shakhspbabb  :   Tkt  ftmpttt.  Act  iii.,  Se.  i. 
With  ihb  hand  I  give  to  you  my  heart,' 

Marlowe  :  Didt,  Acl  iu.,  Sc  4. 


Funeral  marches  id  the  grave. 

That  our  life  is  a  march  to  the  grave  is  a  familiar  figure.     It  may  be  found, 
for  example,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  ; 

Our  lives  are  but  our  niarcha  to  the  grave. 

Tki  Humorous  Litntinant.  Act  iii.,  Sc.  J. 
The  conceit  that  our  heart  beats  a  dead  march  is  closely  paralleled  in  Ton 
D'Urfey's   poem  "The  Lady  Destroyed  with  Love,"  in  Itis  comedy  "Don 
Quino."i674: 

My  pulse  beats  a  dead  march  for  lost  repose, 

And  to  a  solid  lump  af  ice  my  poor  fond  heart  is  froze. 

Henry  King,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  has  a  similar  figure  : 


Hark 

mvpul 

sc,  like 

a  soft  dn 

Beai> 

lie  mf 

i'herapp 
itaphor 

roach: 

I  come, 

Love 

,  my  tovi 

!,  lay  y 

our  small 

Hear 

conda 

beat  and 

Then 

t  dwells  I 

icarpe 

"oferfar 

Aiwa 

ys  at  wo 

rkona 

He  hammers  by  night,  and  he  hammers  by  day. 
Lone  he  has  diiven  my  sleep  br  away. 
Hammer,  old  carpenter,  hammer  your  best  1 
So  thai  I  quickly  may  go  to  my  rest. 

But  if  Longfellow  has  imitated,  he  has  been  boldly  plagiarized.  The  firel 
two  stanias  of  Baudelaire's  little  poem  "  Le  Guignon"  \Fltnri  At  Mai,  ed. 
1861,  p.  30)  run  as  follows  : 

Pour  soulever  un  poids  si  tourd, 
Sisyphe,  il  fandnli  ton  counsel 
Bien  qu  OD  ait  du  ctcur  i  I'ouvrage, 

Loin  del  tipullures  catena. 
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Heaven  in  her  eye.    Milton  says  in  "  Paradise  Lost,"  Book  viii.,  1. 488, — 

Grace  was  in  all  her  »leps,  heaven  in  her  eye, 
In  every  gesture  dignity  and  Utve. 

The  first  words  are  an  adaptation  from  Tibullus's  "  Sulpicia :" 

("  Whate'«  she  does,  where'er  her  step*  shu  turns, 
A  furtive  grace  the  artless  Kirl  Bdoms.") 
This  pass^e  was  imitated  also  by  Cardinal   Bembo  and  Cotiiit  Castiglione  : 
the  latter  inserted  his  Lalin  adaptation  iii  a  noem  he  addressed   to  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  Gunzaga.     Btit  whence  did  Milton  borrow  Mcinvii  hi  her  eye?     I't-i 
haps  from  Shakespeare's  "Troilus  and  Crcssida"  (Act  iv.,  Sc.  4), — 

Pleads  yout  fair  usage^— 
but  more  probably  from  the  "  Philaster"  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  (iii.  i), — 

How  heaven  is  in  yout  eyes,— 
or  from  Dante's  "  Paradiso,"  xviii,  21,  where  Beatrice  says, — 

In  Sir  John  Suckling's  tragedy  of  "  Biennoralt,"  the  hero,  gazing  on  Fran- 
cesca  asleep,  says, — 

Her  Face  is  like  the  niilky  way  i'  ih'  sky. 
A  meeting  of  gentle  liijhis  wiih.mt  .-i  n..me  ; 
—an  exquisite  expression,  which  Waller  has  stolen  and  spoiled  ; 
Amorei,  the  miiliy  i.^v, 

HeelerB,  in  American  political  slang,  the  followers  or  henchmen  of  a  party 
or  a  politician,  mercenaries  whi)  are  in  pi>litics  for  revenue  only,  (iriginally 
the  word  had  no  political  significance,  but  was  applied  to  an  accomplice  of 
tne  pocket-book  dropper.  The  heeler  stoops  behind  the  victim  and  strikes 
one  of  his  heels  as  if  by  mistake,  so  drawing  his  alteiilion  to  the  pocket-book 
lying  on  the  ground.  If  he  stoops  10  pick  it  up,  the  heeler  steps  forward  to 
claim  half  the  contents,  but  agrees  to  waive  his  claim  on  payment  i>r  ten  or 
twenty  dollars.  The  dupe,  having  assured  himself  that  the  dummy  is  stuffed 
with  bank-bills,  gladly  acquiesces.     Of  course  the  bank-bills  turn  out  to  be 

Heir  apparent.  Heir  presumptive.  Considerable  popular  misappre- 
Kension  exists  as  to  the  use  of  these  terms.  The  diifereiice  between  an  heir 
apparent  and  an  heir  presumptive  Js  that  the  heir  apparent  must  succeed  if 
he  survives  the  present  holder  of  the  dignity,  while  an  heir  ]>resumptivc, 
although  the  heir  at  the  moment,  is  liable  to  have  his  right  tu  the  succes- 
sion defeated  by  the  birth  of  another  heir.  There  cannot,  therefore,  be  .it 
the  same  time  an  heir  apparent  and  an  heir  presumptive.  The  Prince  of 
ir  example,  is  always  the  heir  apparent  to  the  ibrcine.     Shiiuld  there 

'  '"   '  -  ,  if  the  reigning  monarch  have  no  sons, — then  the 

■.i.a-.^9i  iitii  111  me  legiiimate  sttccession  becomes  the  heir  |)resuinptive,  his 
or  her  right  to  the  snccession  being  always  liable  to  be  defc.ited  by  the 
birth  of  a  direct  heir  to  the  monarch. 

Heir  of  the  Republic.  A  iohriqtiet  for  Napoleon  T.,  from  the  fact  that 
he,  "Ihe  plebeian  child  of  the  Revolution,"  by  a  bi>ld  coup  d't'Uit  merthrew 
"he  directory  and  made  himself  First  Ccin^ul  with  sovereign  pi>wers  in  1799. 
With  his  assumption  of  the  title  of  F.mpetot  in  iBoi  vanished  the  last 
•hadow  of  reiiublicL 
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Hell  and  Tommy,  To  play,  an  Englieh  proverbial  expression  for  violenca 

or  outrage,  somclimes  held  to  be  a  corruption  of  Hal  and  Tommy,  Hal  being 
the  diminutive  of  Henry.  "The  Henry  here  meant,"  says  a  truculent  con- 
tributor to  Netes  and  Queries  (second  series,  xii,  167), "  is  the  remorseles*  brute 
lleiiry  VIH.,  and  Tommy  Js  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,  the  tyrant'a  congenial 
agent  in  seizing  and  rifling  the  religious  houses  and  turning  out  their  helpless 
occupants  to  starve."  But  perhaps  a  likelier  origin  is  su^ested  by  another 
correspondent, — i.c.,  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  "  Hell  and  Damn  me. 

Hell  Is  paved  ^'ith  good  inteiitioiiB,  the  English  version  of  a  ptorerb 
found  in  most  modern  languages,  which  is  vastly  improved  in  the  German 
form,  "The  road  to  perdition  is  paved  with  good  intentions."  The  Scotch 
equivalent  is  neat  and  epigrammatic  :  "Ilopersgo  to  hell."  Both  in  the  Ger- 
man and  the  Scutch  the  obvious  moral  is  that  gc^  intentions,  not  carried  out, 
smooth  the  sinner's  road  to  destruction  ;  that  the  very  fact  of  well-meaning, 
offered  as  an  excuse  for  ill-doing,  blinds  him  to  his  danger.  Dr  Johnson 
quoted  the  proverb  in  its  present  form  (BosWELLt  Life,  annus  1775),  and  in 
Herbert's  "  Jacula  Frudenium"  it  is  given  thus  :  **  Hell  is  full  of  good  mean- 
ings and  wishes," 


nd<d  10  have  imtt< 

:n  from  Ireland,  bui,  idagl  as  some  siem  old  i£vioe  uvi. 

iiions."    There  was           so  much  u.  bi  Men,  and  10  iitd. 

'desperate,  and  ga' 

je  up  all  thoughts  of  doing  what  was  right  and  proper  on 

d  so  all  my  epUlol 

ary  good  intentions  are  gone  to  macadamiie,  I  suppose,  the 

rle"  of  the  infctni 

a  regions.-SiR  Walter  Scott;   LilUr  tr  Hut  Jtnna 

.  Hell  of  a  time,  a  profane  Americanism,  which  may  mean  either  a  very 
(  good  time  or  a  very  bad  time,  but  is  usually  used  in  the  first  sense.  A  lamous 
story  in  which  it  is  embodied  tells  how  the  owner  of  two  pets — one  a  parrot, 
the  other  a  monkey — returns  home  one  day  to  find  the  monkey  decked  with 
red  and  green  feathers.  iJut  at  first  he  cannot  tind  the  bird  at  all.  At  last 
it  hops  out  of  a  corner,  stripped  bare  save  for  a  single  tail-feather,  gets  upon 
its  perch  with  such  dignity  as  it  can  mitster,  and  says,  "Oh,  we  have  had  a 
hell  of  a  time."  Hence  "a  monkey  and  parrot  lime"  is  a  common  euphe- 
\  mism  for  "a  hell  of  a  time." 

Hell  to  ears  polite.  Among  Pope's  "  Moral  Essajrs,"  the  fourth  epistle 
is  addressed  to  Richard  Boyle,  and  is  mainly  devoted  to  exposing  false  taste 
in  buildings,  in  gardening,  in  books,  in  prayer,  and  in  preaching,  the  latter 
iault  being  thus  exemplified  : 

And  now  the  chapel's  ^ver  bell  you  hear, 
That  summons  you  10  all  the  pride  of  prayer; 
Light  quirks  of  mu^rc,  broken  and  uneven, 
Make  tnc  soul  dance  upon  a  jig  to  heaven. 
On  painted  ceiling,  you  devoutly  sure, 
Where  sprawl  the  saints  of  Verrio  or  Lasu^ne, 

An3  bring  all  paradise  before  your  eye. 
I'o  rest,  the  cushion  and  sof^  dean  invite. 

The  last  line  is  in  allusion  to  a  story  related  by  Tom  Brown  in  his"  Laconia  t' 
"  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  a  certain  worthy  divine  at  Whitehall  thus  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  auditory  at  the  conclusion  of  his  sermon  :  '  In  short, 
if  you  don't  live  up  to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  but  abandon  yourselves  to 
your  irregular  appetites,  you  must  ex|>cct  to  receive  your  reward  in  a  certain 
place  which  'lis  n<it  good  manners  to  mention  here."* 

Bampe  U  spun,^mieii.    Lord  Bacon  has  this  refercDce:  "Tlie  trivial 
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prophecy  which  I  heard  when  I  was  a  child,  and  Queen  Eliijbetli  was  in  tlie 
flower  of  her  years,  was,— 

When  herape  Is  spunnc, 
LKglmid'i  (lone  ; 
whereby  it  was  generally  conceived  thai  after  the  ptinees  hail  reiRned  which 
had  Ihe  principal  letters  of  the  word  '  hempe'  (which  were  Henry,  l:,dward, 
Mary,  Philip,  and  Elizabethl,  England  shr>uld  come  lu  niter  confu-iim  ;  which, 
(hanks  he  to  God,  is  verified  only  in  the  change  of  the  n;tme."  (fiss-iys  ■  Of 
Prnphei-ies.)  Wiih  the  accession  of  James  I.  the  style  of  the  king  was  no 
longer  "  Ring  of  England,"  but  became  "  King  of  Great  I'.rilain." 

Hero.  The  famous  phrase,  "No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  va!el'J^--fli,imbr<.\" 
has  been  attributed  to  Madame  de  Sevigne,  and,  on  the  authority  tii  Mad<;- 
moiselle  Aisse,  to  Madame  Cornuel  (Lc-lkrs,  p.  i6l,  I'aris,  1S53)  ;  bm  Marshal 
Calinal  (1637-1712)  had  already  said,  "  A  man  most  be  indeed  a  hero  to  ap- 
pear such  in  the  eyes  of  his  valet ;"  La  Ifriiyert,  "  Karely  do  great  men  appear 
great  before  their  valets  ;"  and  Montaigne,  "  Many  a  man  has  seemed  to  the 
world  lobe  a  miracle  in  whom  his  wife  and  his  valet  have  not  even  seen  anything 
remarkable.  Few  men  have  been  admired  by  their  servants.  The  experience 
of  history  says  that  no  one  has  been  a  prophet  in  his  own  house,  or  even  in 
his  own  country."  {Essitys,  iir.  2.)  All  these  sayings  were,  however,  antici- 
pated by  Antigonus  1,,  King  of  Sparia,  who,  when  llcrmodolns  in  his  poems 
had  described  him  as  a  god  and  son  of  Helios  (the  sun),  observed,  "  This  will 
be  news  to  my  body- servant." 

In  his  "  Wahlverwandtschaften,"  2.  Theil,  5.  Kap.,  Goethe  refers  to  the  prov- 
erb, and  says  ihat  this  is  merely  because  a  hero  can  only  be  recognized  by  a 
hero,  and  that  the  valet  would  probably  know  how  to  estimate  liis  fellows. 
Bui  Schopenhauer  contends  that  the  proverb  is  true,  because  no  man  is  really 
great. 

Ill  the  following  quotation  Carlyle  repeats  Goethe's  mol : 

Iht  librny  to  drny  aliogether  that  saying  of  Ihc  n-Ltiy  Frt nchnian.  ihat  no  nmn  1$  a  hero  lo  hjs 
vulti-de-chambrt.  Ot,  if  90, it  is  noi  the  hero's  blame, liut  the  valet's:  thai  his  soul,  namtly, 
i<  a  mtan  vatel-itiv.\  I  He  esp«ta  his  heto  10  advance  in  royal  slage-lrappings,  with  measured 
ticp,  trains  bome  behind  him.  Itumpels  sounding  befr»e  him.  It  should  stand,  mther.  No 
man  can  b>^  a  Grand- Manarque  10  his  valel-de-chambre.     Strip  your  Louis  Quaiorze  of  his 


HickorTi  Old.  A  sobriquet  of  Andrew  Jackson,  said  to  have  been  con- 
(etred  upon  him  by  the  soldiers  under  his  command  in  1S13.  It  was,  Mr, 
Virion  tells  us,  not  an  inspiration,  but  a  growth.  "  First  of  all,  the  remaik 
was  made  by  some  soldier  who  was  struck  by  his  commander's  pedestrian 
|K>wers  (hat  the  general  was  '  tough,'  Next  it  was  observed  that  he  h  .is 
lough  as  hickory.  Then  he  was  cW/^rf  >lickory.  Lastly,  the  affectionate  ad- 
jective'old' was  prefixed,  and  Ihe  general  thenceforth  rejoiced  in  the  emu- 
plele  nickname,  usually  the  first-won  honor  of  a  great  commander.''  The 
general,  however,  is  said  to  have  told  the  following  story  of  the  origin  of  the 
epithet  to  one  of  his  messmates.  During  Ihe  Creek  War,  when  he  was  ^tif. 
fering  from  a  had  cold,  his  officers  improvised  a  tent  for  him,  roveied  with 
fl^ikes  of  hickory-bark,  under  which  he  slept  comforlablv-  Next  morning  a 
drunken  hanger-on  of  Ihe  camp  came  across  the  lent,  and,  not  knowing  who 
was  in  it.  gave  it  a  kick  that  Inmblcd  the  struclnre over.  As  the  anj;iy  olilheiii 
strtigeled  out  of  the  ruins,  the  lo|ier  cried  out,  "  Hello  !  Old  Hickory  !  come 
'■nt  r,f  your  l„rk  and  join  us  in  a  drink."  The  general  cotild  not  help  j.iin- 
ing  in  the  lauj^hter  at  the  incident.     As  he  rose  and  shook  the  bark  from  liiiu 
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he  looked  so  tough  anil  stern  that  the  spectators  gave  him  a  hearty  "  Hurrah 
for  Old  Hickory  I"  and  the  name  clung  to  him  ever  after. 

Highbinder,  a  ruffian,  a  rowdy,  one  of  a  gang  that  commils  ruffianly  out- 
rages "  for  fun."  They  were  known  by  this  name  in  New  York  and  Baltimore 
previous  to  1849.  According  to  a  later  and  now  the  more  common  ineanin|, 
it  is  a  name  for  one  of  a  gang  of  Chinese  criminals,  supposed  to  exist  in  Cali- 
fornia, constituting  a  secret  conclave,  associated  for  the  purpose  of  blackmail, 
and  even  assassination,  in   the  interest  and  pay  of  other  societies  or  indi- 

Bigh-Jinka,  now  meaning,  generally,  a  mad  frolic  or  great  fun,  was  origi- 
nally an  old  Scotch  game,  somewhat  like  forfeits,  the  penalties  going  to  pay 
the  reckoning  for  drinks.  This  was  written  "hy-jinks,"  and  is  probably  de- 
rived  from  ky,  "haste"  (A.-S.  hige\,  a.nd  jini,  to  "dodge,"  "cheat,"  or  "make 

Aflen  in  Maggy's  it  hy-jinks. 


Rahsav:  EUgy  oa  Maggit  JekniUn  (17HI. 
n  (cp  practise  ihc  ancieni  and  now  fgtgotlen  pastime  (rf 
I  several  diifereni  ways.    Most  rrequenlly  Itie  dice  were 

which  were  compouDded  for  by  swallowing  an  additional  bumper.-lSiR  W    Scott:   G»j 

Higb-miaded  Federallets.  After  the  defeat  of  the  coalition  between 
the  Clinlonians  and  the  Federalists  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  iSiJ,  the  bulk 
of  the  latter  went  over  bodily  to  the  Clinlonians.  A  small  faction,  however, 
coiitijiued  in  opposition,  and  in  the  political  campaign  of  1820  were  laughed 
out  of  countenance  for  their  frequent  reference  to  themselves  as  "  high- 
minded"  men,  and  derisively  called  l)y  the  above  appellative.  From  the  tatter 
date  the  Federalists,  as  a  political  party  in  the  State,  became  practically  ex- 
tinct. 

Higber  la'w.  "  There  is  a  higher  law  than  the  Constitution."  An  appeal 
to  a  higher  law  had  long  been  familiar  in  Northern  pulpits  ;  but  the  use  of  the 
term  in  the  above  phrase  by  Senator  William  H.  Seward,  in  his  speech  on 
the  admission  of  California  as  a  State  (March  1 1,  1850),  first  brought  it  into 
prominence  and  made  it  popular  in  the  political  arena.  It  was  adopted  by 
the  Abolitionists  when  they  found  that  their  plans  were  obstructed  by  existing 
laws,  and  used  by  them  with  telling  effect.  Appeals  to  a  superior  rule  as 
binding  on  the  collective  conscience  of  the  nation,  something  higher  than 
constitutions  or  laws  or  public  policy,  are  not  infrequent  in  American  politics. 
Thus,  Wendell  Phillips,  in  his  speech  on  the  election  of  Lincoln  to  the  Presi- 
dency, November  7,  i860,  said,  "  When  InAniie  Wisdom  established  the  rules 
of  right  and  honesty,  he  saw  to  it  that  justice  should  always  be  the  highest 
expediency."  (See  Fiat  JuSTlTIA.) 

Hindoos.  A  nickname  applied  in  1856  to  the  Know- Nothings,  from  the 
fact  that  their  leader  and  candidate  for  President,  Daniel  Ulman,  was  alleged 
to  have  been  born  in  Calcutta. 

Hindsight,  an  American  colloquialism,  the  antithesis  of  foresight,  and 
meaning  wisdom  after  the  event,  as  the  latter  does  before  the  evenu  The 
invention  of  the  word  in  this  sense  is  attributed  to  Henry  Ward  Bcecher,  in  the 
phrase,  "  I  wish  that  our  hindsight  were  equal  to  our  foresight"    The  word 
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hind-Biglithad  already  been  in  exialence  to  Bignify  the  back-sight  of  a  gun,  but 
was  probably  not  known  to  Beeeher. 

Bippocratic  Oath,  a  solemn  engagement  after  a  comprehensive  formula, 
■aid  to  have  been  prescribed  by  Hippocrates  himself,  entered  into  in  ancient 
times  by  young  men  about  to  commence  the  practice  of  medicine.  It  deals 
with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  morals  of  the  asseveraior,  and  endeavors  to  secure 
theutmostpurily  in  this  respect,  but  particularly  binds  him  in  the  most  rigorous 
manner  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  on  high  principles  of  humanity  and 
honor,  and  pledges  liim  to  a  most  disinterested  and  exalted  brotherhood 
with  all  those  connected  legitimately  with  the  practice  of  the  healing  art,  aud 
to  acts  of  kindness  towards  their  children. 

History,  The  inciedibUlty  of.  When  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  asked 
what  he  would  have  read  to  him,  he  replied,  "Not  history,  for  I  know  that  to 
be  false."  Charles  Kingsley  gave  up  his  chair  of  Modern  History  at  Oxford 
l)ecause  he  said  he  considered  history  "  largely  a  lie."  Napoleon  termed  it  a 
fable  agreed  upon.  Dumas  called  it  left-handed  truth.  It  is  said  that  Raleigh, 
having  failed  in  an  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  rights  of  a  quarrel  that  fell  out 
beneath  his  window,  exclaimed  against  his  own  folly  in  endeavoring  to  write 
the  true  history  of  the  world.  But  this  very  anecdote  has  been  doubted,  and 
so  casts  another  shadow  upon  the  credibility  of  accepted  facts.  A  similar 
story  is  told  of  Leopold  von  Ranke.  While  collecting  facts  for  his  history,  a 
singular  accident  occurred  in  his  native  town.  A  bridge  broke  down,  and 
some  persons  were  swept  away  by  the  river.  Von  Ranke  inquired  into  tlie 
details  of  the  catastrophe.  "  I  saw  the  bridge  fall,"  said  one  of  the  neighbors  : 
"a  heavy  cart  had  just  passed  over  and  weakened  it.  Two  men  were  on  it 
when  it  fell,  and  a  soldier  on  a  white  horse."  "  I  saw  it  fall,"  declared  an- 
other, "but  the  cart  had  passed  over  it  two  hours  previous.  The  fool-passen- 
gers were  children,  and  the  rider  was  a  civilian  on  a  black  horse."  "  Now," 
argued  Von  Kanke,  "if  it  is  impossible  to  learn  the  truth  about  an  accident 
which  happened  at  broad  noonday  only  twenty-four  hours  ago,  how  can  I 
declare  any  fact  to  be  certain  which  is  shrouded  in  the  darkness  of  ten  cen- 

Con temporaries  even  differ  about  facts  that  should  be  self-evident, — about 
the  physical  characteristics  of  their  best  friends.  In  1888  a  discussion  was 
carried  on  in  Notes  and  Queriis  whether  Mr.  Gladstone  had  a  provincial 
accent  Members  of  Parliament  who  constantly  heard  him  speak  could  not 
agree.  Some  said  his  speech  was  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  English  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  others  that  he  had  an  accent  of  Lau' 
cashire,  where  he  was  born,  and  others  that  he  had  a  Scotch  accent,  derived 
from  his  parents.  After  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  Maine,  the  St.  ybmes  Gazette, 
on  the  testimony  of  some  of  Sir  Henry's  friends  "  who  knew  him  intimately 
and  long,"  challenged  the  statement  made  in  the  Saturday  Review'^  obituary 
that  he  had  a  rather  tall  and  well-proportioned  figure.  The  St.  jfiimei  Gatette 
acknowledged  that  the  notice  of  Sir  Henry  was  written  by  one  who  had  lived 
on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  and  friendship  with  the  deceased  jurist  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  "  and  who  must,  therefore,  have  known  him  as  well 
U  one  man  can  ever  know  another."  Yet  it  asserts  that  Sir  Henry's  figure, 
far  from  being  rather  tall,  was  rather  short, — "  in  fact,  was  that  of  a  man 
•lighdy  below  the  middle  height."  It  will  be  rememlwred  that  Louis  XIV., 
whom  his  courtiers  either  believed  or  pretended  to  believe  a  tall  man.  was 
absolutely  diminutive  in  statute.  The  friends  of  Mrs.  Browning  could  not 
agree  as  to  the  color  of  her  hair.  Hawthorne  described  it  as  black,  and 
Bayard  Taylor  as  chestnut;  Mr,  John  Bigelow  said  that  it  was  of  a  dark 
chestnut,  uid  Mr.  Cejihas  G.  Thompson,  the  painter,  that  it  was  dark  brown, 
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almost  black.  No  wonder  Hawthorne  wrote  in  his  "  Note-Books,"  "  Every 
day  of  my  life  makes  me  feel  more  and  more  how  seldoni  a  fact  is  accurately 
stated  ;  how,  almost  invariably,  when  a  story  has  passed  through  the  mind 
of  a  third  person  it  becomes,  so  far  as  regards  the  impression  that  it  makes 
ill  further  repetitions,  little  better  than  a  falsehood,  and  this,  too,  though  the 
narrator  be  the  most  truth-seeking  person  in  existence.  How  marvellous  the 
tendency  is  1  .  Is  truth  a  fantasy  which  we  are  to  pursue  forever  and  never 
grasp  ?" 

Possibly  Hawthorne  may  have  heard  of  the  game  called  Russian  Scandal, 
which  is  played  in  this  fashion.  A  tells  a  story  to  B,  B  repeals  it  to  C,  C  to 
D,  and  so  on.  Each  is  to  aim  at  scrupulous  accuracy  in  repetition.  Vet  by  the 
time  the  story  has  been  transmitted  from  mouth  to  mouth  six  or  seven  times 
it  has  undergone  a  complete  transformation.  And  the  popular  poem  of  "The 
Three  Black  Crows"  versifies  a  somewhat  similar  Idea. 

The  modern  historical  investigator  has  succeeded  in  shattering  our  faith  in 
a  I^rge  portion  of  what  to  our  grandfathers  was  received  historical  truth. 
When  so  much  of  the  ftibric  is  gone,  our  belief  in  the  rest  is  unpleasantly 
leavened  with  suspicion.  Until  a&iut  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  earlier  Greek  and  Roman  history  was  as  implicitly  beheved  as  the  later, 
and  from  its  picturesque  character  sank  even  deeper  into  the  mind.  But 
Niebuhr  and  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  completed  the  ruin  which  earlier 
doubters  had  begun. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Romulus  ever  lived,  that  Tarquin  outraged 
Lucretia,  that  Brutus  shammed  idiocy  and  condemned  his  sons  to  death,  that 
Mucins  bcxvola  thrust  his  hand  into  the  fire,  that  Clcella  swam  the  Tiber,  that 
Horatius  defended  a  bridge  against  an  army.  Coriolanus  never  allowed  tua 
mother  to  intercede  for  Rome.  The  number  of  Xerxes'  army  has  been 
grossly  exaggerated,  and  it  was  not  stopped  at  Thermopyte  by  three  hundred 
S])artans,  but  by  seven  thousand,  or  even,  as  some  authors  compute,  twelve 
thousand.  The  siege  of  Troy  is  largely  a  myth,  and,  even  according  to 
Homer's  own  account,  Helen  mast  have  been  sixty  years  old  when  Paris  fell 
in  love  with  her.  Nay,  other  scepiics  have  attacked  the  ciedtbiliiy  of  the 
later  Greek  and  Roman  history.  They  have  deprived  Diogenes  of  his  tub, 
Sappho  of  her  lover,  Rhodes  of  its  Colossus.  They  have  asserted  that  Portia 
did  not  swallow  burning  coals,  that  Cisar  never  crossed  the  Rubicon,  that  Ite 
rever  said  to  the  pilot,  "  You  carrv  Caesar  and  his  fbriunes,"  nor  cried  out, 
"  Et  tu,  Brute  I"  as  he  fell  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  stalua,  that  Philip  never 
told  Alexander,  '■  Seek  another  kingdom,  for  Macedon  is  too  small  for  thee." 
Chemists  have  proved  (hat  vinegar  will  not  dissolve  pearls  nor  cleave  rocks, 
in  spite  of  the  fabled  exploits  of  Cleopatra  and  Hannibal.  Nero  was  not  a 
monster,  he  did  not  kill  his  mother,  nor  fiddle  over  burning  Rome.  Tiberius 
was  a  pretty  good  fellow.  And,  indeed,  all  the  Roman  emperors  who  were 
successfully  put  out  of  the  way  were  hardly  treated  by  servile  hislaiiAns  who 
sought  to  cater  to  the  popular  taste. 

Was  Pharaoh  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea  at  the  crossing  of  the  Israelites  f 
This  question  has  troubled  many  Biblical  scholars,  and  is  still  unsettled.  The 
account  in  Exodus  says  nothing  of  the  destruction  of  the  king  in  person, 
though  the  passage  "overthrew  Pharaoh  and  his  host  in  the  Red  Sea"  (Psalm 
cxxxvi.  15)  seems  to  imply  that  Pharaoh  perished  with  his  army.  Charles  S, 
Robinson,  in  his  "  Pharaohs  of  the  Bondage  and  the  Esodus,"  leans,  however, 
to  the  contrary  opinion.  It  is  curious  that  the  manner  of  the  death  of 
Menephtha  (son  of  Rameses  H.),  with  whom  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Eiodus  is 
now  usually  identified,  is  not  recorded  in  profane  history,  that  his  mummy 
has  never  been  found,  and  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  ever  laj  in  hii 
tomb  at  Thebes. 
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Even  modern  European  history  has  been  diserertiled.  Arthur  is  undoubt- 
edly >  fable.  Charlemagne  has  been  so  beclouded  by  legend  that  il  is  difficult 
to  separate  the  true  from  the  false;  but  it  is  quile  certain  that  his  paladins 
are  as  mythical  as  Arthur's  knights.  Alfred  never  allowed  the  cakes  to  burn, 
iior  ventured  into  the  Danish  cam[)  disguised  as  a  minstrel.  Riifus  did  not  die 
of  an  arrow  shot  at  him  by  mislalie  by  Tyrrel.  Queen  Eleanor  did  not  suck 
poison  from  her  husband's  wound.  Richard  III.  was  not  a  hunchback,  and 
was  not  wicked,  according  to  Walpole.  Henry  VIH.,  according  to  Froude, 
was  a  saint -like  personage,  who,  bjf  destiny  rather  than  choice,  became  a  sort 
of  professional  widower.  The  mfamnus  Lucrezia  Borgia  is  declared  by 
Roscoe,  the  English  historian,  and  by  Mr.  Astor,  of  New  York,  to  have  been 
a  good  and  much -maligned  woman.  The  famous  Sappho  did  not  throw  her- 
Klf  from  the  I.encadian  ClilT  for  love  of  Pliaon,  nor  did  she  live  a  lewd  life, 
but  married  and  lived  respectably  and  respected,  according  to  the  German 
writer  Wekker,  who  wrote  a  book  to  prove  her  innocence.  Bishop  Thirlwall 
and  Lord  Lytton  both  believed  in  the  ijuiily  of  her  character.  Fair  Rosa- 
mond was  not  poisoned  by  Queen  Eleanor,  but  died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity 
in  the  convent  of  Godstow,  Ulondel,  the  harper,  did  not  discover  the  prison 
in  which  Richard  I.  was  confined.  Charles  IX.  did  not  lire  upon  the  Hugue- 
nots with  an  arquebuse  from  the  window  of  the  Louvre  during  the  Massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew.  Charles  V  did  not  celebrate  his  own  obsequies  in 
his  lifetime.  Clarence  was  never  drowned  in  a  butt  of  malmsey,  nor  was 
Richard  H.  starved  to  death  in  PontefracI  Ca.*tle,  Pocahontas  never  saved 
John  Smith,  and  Washington  never  cut  down  the  cherry-tree.  The  story 
of  Abelard  and  Helo'i'se  has  been  strongly  doubted,  and  a  question  has  even 
been  raised  as  to  whether  Joan  of  Arc  ever  suffered  the  punishment  that 
made  her  a  niarl3'r,  though  details  of  her  execution  and  last  moments  are 
found  in  the  civic  records  of  Rouen.  Charles  Moiiselel  quotes  a  paragraph 
from  \\tc  Mereure  oi  1683  announcing  that  certain  documents  recently  dis- 
covered led  to  the  conclusion  that  Joan  of  Arc  had  been  married,  and  that 
some  unfortunate  victim  must  have  been  sacrificed  in  her  place  in  Rouen, 
The  documents  consisted  of  an  attestation  made  by  Father  Riguer  to  the 
effect  that  "  five  years  after  the  judgment  of  Joan  of  Ate,  on  the  twentieth 
day  of  May,  Joan  the  Maid  visited  Metz.  On  the  same  day  her  brothers  called 
to  see  her.  They  thought  she  had  been  burned,  but  when  they  saw  her  they 
recogniied  her  at  once.  They  toolt  her  with  them  to  lloquelon."  The  old 
priest  added  as  a  proof  of  what  he  had  advanced  a  copy  of  the  original  con- 
tract of  marriage  between  "  Robert  des  Armoyses  and  Joan  of  Arc,  otherwise 
known  as  the  Maid  of  Orleans." 

Scientific  historians  have  established  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
the  Swiss  Confederation  was  not  founded  by  William  Tell,  as  the  chroniclers 
would  have  us  believe.  His  name  cannot  be  found  in  the  archives  of  any  of 
the  cantons.  The  story  of  his  famous  shot  is  full  of  discrepancies,  especially 
as  regards  the  bailiff  Gessler,  and,  what  is  now  considered  conclusive  proof 
of  his  legendary  character,  at  least  six  similar  episodes  have  been  discovered 
in  the  mythical  histories  or  the  ballads  of  Teutonic  nations.  Denmark,  Ice- 
land, Holstcin,  England,  the  Rhine  country,  and  Norway,  as  well  as  Switzerland, 
have  their  William  Tell,  under  another  oame,  and  surrounded  by  different 
geographical  features,  to  be  sure,  but  nevertheless  in  every  case  possessing 
the  »ame  essential  points  of  resemblance.  The  traditional  archer  has,  there- 
fore, been  abandoned  by  all  serious  historians  as  the  founder  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation. 

The  itory  of  Madcap  Henry  and  the  chief  justice  has  been  immortalized 
by  Shakespeare.  The  story  is  that  Henry  wa,'*  arrested  for  disorderly  conduct, 
and  wa«  brought  before  Sir  William  Gascoigne,  whom  he  either  insulted  or 
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struck,  whereupon  he  was  committed  to  prison.  On  ascending  the  throne, 
one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  reappoint  the  courageous  judge  to  his  place  as 
chief  justice.  But  it  is  established  beyond  controversy  that  Sir  William  Gas- 
coigne  was  not  reappointed  by  Henry  V.,  and  the  entire  story  did  not  make 
its  appearance  until  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  occurrence  is  said  10* 
have  taken  place.  It  was  first  tuld  in  i  J34by  one  Sir  Thomas  Eljrot,  who  gives 
no  authority  whatever.  Vet  compilers,  with  the  credulity  of  their  class,  have 
accepted  his  statements,  and,  one  after  the  other,  have  transferred  the  anec- 
dote to  their  pages  without  a  moment's  hesitaiiun  or  examination.  Indeed, 
all  the  stories  of  Henry's  roystering  youth  and  of  his  consequent  estrangement 
from  his  father  have  l>een  disproved  by  documentary  evidence.  Year  after 
year,  from  the  very  date  when  the  prince  was  first  appointed  to  office  down  to 
the  lime  of  the  death  of  King  Henry  IV.,  we  find  entries  upon  the  rolls  of 
the  kingdom  proving  that  the  son  was  in  council  with  the  father  and  enjoyed 
his  confidence  and  affection. 

The  story  of  Uonnivard,  as  it  is  given  in  Byron's  poem  "The  Prisoner  of 
Chillon,"  and  accepted  by  the  reading  world,  is  almost  entirely  imaginary. 
Instead  of  losing  one  brother  by  fire,  two  in  the  field,  and  two  by  death  in  the 
dungeon,  the  fact  is  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  had  any  brothers  at  all, 
and  none  that  his  father  died  for  his  faith.  Byron  himself  acknowledges  that 
he  was  unacquainted  with  the  history  of  Bonnivard  when  he  wrote  the  poeiiL 
He  subsequently  wrote  a  sonnet  to  his  hero,  in  which  he  represents  him  as  a 
high-minded  patriot  appealing  "  from  tyranny  to  God,"  and  this  character  has 
sometimes  been  ascribed  to  him  by  historians.  In  plain  truth,  there  was  little 
of  the  heroic  about  Bonnivard.  He  was  simply  a  good-natured  scalter-brain, 
whose  high  animal  spirits  and  graceless  wit  were  continually  getting  him  into 
trouble  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  employed  the  six  years  of  his  imprisonment 
chiefly  in  making  immoral  verses. 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  historical  edifices  is  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  in 
Venice,  which  connects  the  D<^e's  palace  with  the  stale  prisons.  The  name 
was  popularly  given  it  through  what  Howells  calls  "  that  o|iulence  of  com- 
passion which  enables  the  Italians  to  pity  even  rascality  in  difficulties."  For, 
in  spite  of  Byron,  it  cannot  be  associated  with  any  romantic  episode  of  history 
except  the  story  of  Antonio  Foscarini,  since  it  was  not  built  until  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  prisoners  who  passed  across  it  to  judgment  were 
mere  vulgar  criminals,  such  as  thieves  and  murderers. 

The  famous  Round  Tower  at  Newport,  which  popular  tradition,  confirmed 
b^  the  genius  of  Longfellow,  has  associated  with  the  vikings,  is  but  an  ordinary 
windmill.  The  Maelstrom  is  an  insignificant  eddy.  The  car  of  Juggernaut 
does  not  crush  believers  under  its  wheels,  except  in  rare  cases  of  accident 

Not  many  years  ago  the  mill  of  Sans  Souci  which  the  miller  refused  to  sell 
to  Frederick  the  Great  was  brought  down  with  a  crash  by  the  Historical 
Society  of  Potsdam.  With  it  disappeared  the  lawsuit  of  which  the  mill  is 
traditionally  believed  to  have  been  made  the  subject,  and  the  judges  of  such 
perfect  integrity  that  they  refused  to  decide  unjustly  in  favor  of  the  king. 
The  germ  of  the  story  lies  in  Dr.  Zimmermann's  highly  imaginary  "Conver- 
sations with  Frederick  the  Great."  All  he  says  about  the  mill  is  that  it  inter- 
fered with  the  king's  view  from  the  orangery,  that  his  majesty  wished  to  buy 
it,  and  that  the  mitler  refused  to  sell.  The  poet  HebeL  to  Zimmermann's 
supposed  fact  added  his  own  story  of  the  lawsuit.  But  the  mill  could  not  by 
Its  position  have  interfered  with  Frederick's  view  from  the  orangery,  and  the 
records  of  the  Berlin  tribunals  contain  no  mention  of  the  action  of  ejectment 
which  the  king  is  held  to  have  brought  against  his  intractable  subject. 

rhe  crew  of  Le  Vengcur,  instead  of  going  down  with  the  cry  of  "  Vive  la 
Ripubhquel"  shrieked  for   help,  and   many  were   saved   in   English   boats. 
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There  is  a  famous  story  that  both  Cromwell  and  Hampden,  despairing  of  the 
liberties  of  Iheir  country,  had  embarked  for  New  England  in  1638,  when  they 
were  stopped  by  an  Order  of  Council.  That  an  expedition  was  so  stopped 
there  is  no  doubt,  but,  after  a  brief  delay,  it  was  permitted  to  proceed  with  its 
entice  freight  of  pilgrims.  Of  course  neither  Cromwell  nor  Hampden  was  on 
board.  There  is  a  foolish  story  that  Philip  III.  of  Spain  when  almost  suf- 
focated by  the  heat  of  a  roaring  lire  felt  that  he  could  not  rise  from  his  chair 
without  wounding  his  dignity,  (hat  no  one  could  dampen  the  tire,  because  the 
proper  official  did  not  happen  to  be  at  band,  and  that  he  contracted  an  ery- 
sipelas of  the  head  which  carried  him  off..  The  story  has  been  gravely 
accepted  by  many  historians,  and  has  become  a  favorite  illustration  in  English 
Itlerature.  Vet  historian  after  historian  has  shown  that  there  is  not  an  iota  of 
evidence  to  support  it, — that  it  is  simply  a  good  old  stock  tale  which  has  been 
related  of  many  monarchs  and  many  courts,  and  which  was  originally  a  pure 
invention. 

Historians  inform  us  that  wolves  were  entirely  extirpated  in  England  by 
the  Saxon  king  Edgar;  and  so  the  ingenuous  youth  of  ihe  day  are  in- 
structed in  their  historical  catechisms.  A  reference  to  Rymer's  "  Foedera" 
shows  that  these  unpleasant  natives  kept  their  fooling  in  the  inland  even  to 
the  reign  of  King  Edward  I.,  more  than  three  hundred  years  later :  "  Anno 
9,  Edw.  Primi.  The  king  sent  an  injunction  to  the  sheriffs  of  Worcester- 
shire, Gloucestershire,  Herefordshire,  Shropshire,  and  Staffordshire,  reciting 
that  he  had  directed  Peter  de  Corbet  to  hunt  and  destroy  wolves  in  the  forests 
of  those  counties,  with  men,  dogs,  and  snares,  and  enjoining  said  sheriffs  to 
give  him  all  possible  assistance,"  According  to  some  chroniclers,  Don  Carlos 
of  Spain,  who  was  secretly  put  to  death  hy  his  father,  Philip  II.,  was  a  model 
of  youthful  perfection  and  exalted  heroism.  Poets,  dramatists,  and  anecdote- 
hunters  have  adopted  this  opinion  for  the  sake  of  a  romantic  subjecL  If  we 
are  to  credit  a  contemporary  writer,  Brantome,  who,  thou^  a  little  free  in 
expression,  is  considered  faithful  and  accurate,  he  was  an  abandoned  profligate, 
an  insuller  of  everything  modest  and  decent ;  and  the  young  nobility  who 
kept  company  with  him  were  notorious  for  the  loose  depravity  of  their  lives, 
and  for  the  miserable  ends  to  which  they  were  brought  in  lime.  The  account 
given  by  the  facetious  Frenchman  of  that  prince's  rambles  through  the  streets 
of  Madrid  is  more  humorous  than  edifying.  Hume  states  deliberately  that 
Charles  I.  slept  soundly  at  Whitehall  on  the  night  preceding  his  death,  undis- 
turbed by  the  noise  of  the  workmen  who  were  erecting  the  scaffold  ;  whereas 
it  is  certain  that  he  passed  his  last  night  at  St.  James's,  far  beyond  the 
tound  of  the  appalling  preparations,  and  walked  across  the  Park  in  the 
morning  to  the  place  of  execution.  Guy  Patin,  a  celebrated  French  physician 
and  lUUrttttur,  affirms  that  Lord  Darnley  was  murdered  by  the  Puritans,  He 
also  bestows  several  laborious  pages  to  prove  that  Mohammed  was  never  a 
cardinal  at  Rome,  and  that  there  are  no  silver  grapes  in  Hungary. 

"  As  for  the  greater  number  of  the  stories  with  which  the  tina  are  stuffed, " 
says  Voltaire,  "  including  all  those  humorous  replies  attributed  to  Charles  V., 
to  Henry  IV.,  to  a  hundred  modern  princes,  you  find  them  in  Aihanasius  and 
in  our  old  authors.     It  is  in  this  sense  only  that  one  may  say,  '  Nil  sub  sole 

It  will  be  remembered  that  upon  his  fourth  voyage  to  the  Western  world 
Columbus  was  wrecked  in  1504  on  the  island  of  Jamaica,  where  the  natives, 
it  is  said,  soon  wearied  of  supplying  him  with  provisions,  and  the  great  Chris- 
topher was  in  danger  of  starvation.  The  story,  as  it  used  to  be  told,  was 
that  the  explorer,  knowing  that  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  was  about  to  occur, 
informed  the  savages  that  the  Great  Spirit  was  much  displeased  by  their 
in  hospitality,  and  would  indicate  his  displeasure  on  a  certain  ni^iht  bv  hiding 
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the  face  of  the  moon.    Sure  enough,  u  the  appointed  time  the  moon  wu 

darkened,  and  the  dismayed  aborigines  lost  no  time  in  glutting  the  provision- 
maiket.  The  story  is  a  pretty  one,  its  only  defect  being  that  no  eclipse 
occurred  anywhere  near  the  specified  time. 

Edouard  Fournier  in  France  and  Mr.  Hayward  in  England  have  shown  that 
almost  every  celebrated  historical  saying  has  either  in  course  of  time  and 
through  force  of  repetition  liecome  falsified,  or  had  from  the  beginning  been 
deliberately  invented.  Francis  I.  never  said  or  wrote  after  the  battle  of  Pavia, 
"  Everything  is  lost  save  honor."  In  a  letter  to  his  mother  occurred  the  fol- 
lowing words  :  "De  toutes  choses  ne  m'est  demeuri  que  J'honneur  et  la  vie 
qui  est  saulvee."  The  current  version  may  be  traced  to  the  mistranslation  of 
the  Spanish  historian  Antonio  Devera :  "  Madama,  todo  se  ha  perdido  sino  es 
la  honra." 

Henry  IV  never  said  before  entering  Paris,  "  Paris  vaut  bien  une  messe." 
Philip  VI.,  fiying  from  the  field  of  Crecy,  and  challenged  late  at  night  before 
the  gates  of  (he  castle  of  Blois,  did  not  cry  out,  "  It  is  the  fortune  of  France." 
What  he  really  said  was,  "Open,  open  ;  it  is  the  unfortunate  King  of  France," 
— a  version  which  strips  the  speech  of  al)  its  grandeur.  Chateaubriand  had 
repeated  the  story  on  the  authority  of  Froissart,  and  when  Buchan,  the 
learned  editor  of  the  French  Chronicles,  suggested  the  propriety  of  a  correc- 
tion, Chateaubriand  refused  to  make  it. 

Other  Frenchmen  have  manifested  equal  indifference  to  strict  accuracy. 
When  Vertot,  who  had  just  finished  a  long  description  of  a  certain  siege,  was 
reminded  by  a  friend  that  no  such  siege  had  taken  place,  he  replied  with  a 
memorable  phrase,  "  Mon  siege  est  fait ;"  and  Voltaire,  on  being  asked  where 
he  had  heard  the  story  that  when  the  French  became  masters  of  Constanti- 
nople in  1204  they  danced  with  the  women  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  church  of 
Santa  Sophia,  replied,  calmly,  "  Nowhere  ;  it  is  a  fi-olic  \itsfiig!erU\  of  my 
imagination." 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  at  Waterloo  never  uttered  the  famous  words,  "Up, 
Guards,  and  at  them  1"  nor  did  General  Cambronne  say  anything  resembling 
"  The  Guard  dies  and  does  not  surrender,"  in  reference  to  the  attitude  of  the 
admirable  body  of  men  who  did  not  die  and  who  did  surrender. 

The  French  have  a  delight  in  mots ;  no  event  seems  to  them  complete  with- 
out one,  and  they  eagerly  catch  up  every  invention.  The  Abb£  Edgemrth 
frankly  acknowledged  to  Lord  Holland  that  he  had  never  made  the  &mous 
invocation  to  Louis  XVI,  on  the  scaffold,  "Son  of  Sl  Louis,  ascend  to 
heaven."  It  was  invented  for  him  on  the  evening  of  the  execution  by  the 
editor  of  a  newspaper.  Sieyis  indignantly  denied  that  when  the  fate  of 
Louis  XVL  was  put  to  the  vole  he  exclaimed,  "  La  mort, — sans  phrase,"  or 
that  when  asked  what  he  did  during  the  Reign  of  Terroi  he  made  answer, 
"J'ai  vecu"  ("Hived"), 

But  the  French  is  not  the  only  nation  which  has  invented  historical  speeches 
Pitt's  celebrated  reply  to  Walpole.  beginning,  "  The  atrocious  crime  of  being 
a  young  man,"  is  well  known  to  have  been  in  reality  composed  by  Dr.  John- 
sun,  who  was  not  even  present  when  the  actual  reply  was  spoken  \  and  Home 
Tooke  wrote  the  speech  inscribed  on  the  pedestal  of  beckford'i  sutue  at 
Guildhall  purporting  to  be  the  reply  extemporized  by  the  spirited  magistrate 
to  George  IIL 

Talleyrand  was  continually  having  credited  to  him  the  good  things  »ud  of 
other  people.  He  was  often  much  astonished  by  these  compliments  to  hi* 
genius,  but  if  he  liked  the  saying  he  assumed  its  responsibility  without  hesi- 
tation. His  paternity  of  the  famous  "It  is  the  beginning  of  the  end"  is 
doubted  by  Fournier.  The  still  more  famous  "  Siwech  was  given  to  man  to 
conceal  his  thoughts"  was  assigned  to  Talleyrand  iu  the  "  Nun  Jaune"  by 
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Hard,  who  In  this  case  was  not  only  a  forger  liiit  a  thief,  because,  as  the 
auihor  of  a  eulogy  on  Voltaire,  he  must  hjve  knuivn  that  ihe  latter  wrote, 
"  Men  employ  S])eeeh  only  lo  conceal  their  thiiu!;lils."  Jliit,  indeed,  the  phrase 
can  be  traced  back  almost  as  far  as  Adam  and  i'>e.  Talleyrand  was  even  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  credited  with  the  good  things  said  at  his  expense.  Thus, 
"Who  would  not  adme  him,  he  is  so  vicious?"  was  said  liy  Montrond  of 
him,  not  by  him  of  Montrond.  Again,  it  was  not  he  who,  to  the  sick  man 
complaining  that  he  suffered  the  turlures  of  the  damned,  curtly  exclaimed, 
"  Deji  1"  Louis  Blanc  says  that  when  Talleyrand  was  on  his  dealh-bcd  Louis 
Philippe  asked  him  if  he  suffered.  "  Ves,  like  the  damned."  l.oui^  Philijij-e 
murmured,  "  Deji  I"  a  word  that  the  dying  man  heard,  and  which  he  re- 
venged forthwith  by  giving  to  one  of  ihe  persons  about  him  secret  and 
terrible  indications.  But,  in  fact,  the  repartee  may  be  found  in  one  of  Le- 
bruii's  Epigrams,  and  has  been  allribuled  to  a  number  of  people. 

"  History  repeats  itself,"  is  a  common  saying.  >!ut  hi^Iorians  are  often  a 
little  too  hasty  in  assuming  that  the  repetition  indicales  falsity.  We  might 
believe  that  William  Tell  had  shot  the  apple  off  his  son's  head,  in  spite  of 
(he  fact  that  many  archers  before  his  time  had  performed  the  same  feat,  if 
there  were  any  evidence  that  William  Tell  ever  existed.  Columbus  may  have 
showti  the  Spanish  courtiers  how  to  make  an  egg  stand  upon  end.  although 
before  his  time  Brunelleschi  had  adapted  the  same  method  of  embarrassing 
the  enemies  who  sarcastically  inquired  Ihe  method  by  which  he  proposed  to 
build  the  dome  in  Florence.  Nor  need  there  be  any  question  of  plagiarism 
here.  When  Louis  XII.  said,  "The  King  of  France  does  not  avenge  the 
injuries  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,"  he  may  have  been  entirely  ignorant  that  lie 
had  been  anticipated  by  Philip.  Count  of  Bresse,  who  said,  when  he  became 
Duke  of  Savoy  in  1497,  "  II  would  be  shameful  as  duke  to  avenge  the  injuries 
of  the  count."  Christina  of  Sweden  may  have  said  of  Louis  XIV  when  lie 
revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  "  He  has  cut  off  his  left  arm  with  the  right,"  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Valentinian  had  made  use  of  the  same  expression.  In 
fact,  we  are  all  in  danger  of  becoming  too  sceptical.  Walpole  wrote  an  in- 
genious work  to  show,  taking  for  hia  base  the  conflicting  statements  in  history, 
that  no  such  person  as  Richard  lU.  ever  existed,  or  that,  if  he  did,  he  could 
have  been  neither  a  tyrant  nor  a  hunchback.  Whalely's  "  Historic  Doubts 
relative  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,"  which  was  published  in  iSio,  created  wide- 
spread amusement  by  its  amazing  cleverness.  It  proved  with  infinite  nige- 
nuily  that  Napoleon  had  never  existed,  and  was  written  to  expose  Humes 
uiom  concerning  testimony  by  a  reductio  ad  absurJum.  About  ten  years 
after  the  appearance  of  Whately's  pamphlet,  one  J.  H.  Peres,  who  probably 
never  heard  of  Whately,  published  his  "Comme  quoi  Napoleon  n'a  jamais 
existe,"  which  resolved  Napoleon  iiito  a  solar  myth.  And  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  in  his  ingenious  paper  on  the  great  Gladstone  myth  Mr,  Andrew 
Lang  has  followed  in  the  wake  of  Peies  and  proved  conclusively  that  Glad- 
stone is  only  a.sother  name  for  the  sun,  and  that  the  various  deeds  attributed 
lo  him  are  simply  allegorical  embodiments  of  the  sun's  doings. 

Hoaxes,  Some  famous.  Many  etymologies  for  the  word  "hoax"  have 
been  suggested, — the  most  plausible  making  it  a  corruption  from  the  tirst 
word  of  hocuj-J>Bcus,  which  in  its  turn  is  a  corruption  from  the  hoc  esf  corpus 
of  the  mass.  A  hoax  may  be  defined  as  a  successful  effort  to  deceive  without 
any  motive  but  fun.  With  a  further  limitation  of  its  meaning  as  a  deception 
of  the  many,  a  useful  line  of  demarcation  might  lie  drawn  between  the  ho.ix 
and  (he  practical  joke  which  is  aimed  only  at  individuals.  This  definition 
would  exclude  all  the  famous  literary  forgeries,  fr.mi  Ch.itlerfon  to  I.e«  V.in- 
derpoole,  where  the  object  was  pelf  rather  than  amu-cnient  such  deliluraie 
*windles  as  the  South   Sea  Hubble,  and  even  such  famous  i 
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Foe's  story  of  the  apparition  of  Mrs.  Veal,  which  waa  written  to  sell  "Dtel- 
incoiirt  on  Death." 

When  Sheridan  completed  the  Greek  sentence  levelled  against  him— which 
the  country  members  cheered,  not  because  they  understood  it,  but  because  it 
was  quoted  on  their  side — by  saying  that  the  passage  should  have  been  con- 
tinued to  the  end,  and  glibly  adding  a  screed  of  Irish,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
his  jest  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  hoax.  But  the  constant  victimiiaiion  of  anti- 
quaries  by  fabricated  articles  purporting  to  be  interesting  as  relics  of  the  past 
is  clearly  a  hoax,  except  when  it  is  done  for  profit.  Every  one  will  remember,  in 
Scott's  "  Antiquary,"  the  metal  vessel  inscribed  with  the  letters  A — L) — L — L, 
which  Monkbarns  interpreted  to  mean  Agricela  diccwit  libtru  lutuni,  but  which 
Edie  Ochiltree  pronounced  to  \)e  Aikin  Drum's  langladii.  And  everyone 
will  also  remember  the  uneven  and  broken  stone  on  which  the  Tickwick  club 
laboriously  deciphered  this  inscription  : 


which  turned  out  to  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  "  Bil  Slumps,  his  Mark." 
Here  again  the  hoax  is  not  perfect,  because  there  is  no  evidence  that  either 
Aikin  Drum  or  Bill  Stokes  had  any  deliberate  intentiori  to  deceive.  But  the 
following  inscription  is  a  genuine  hoax.  It  was  sent  to  the  secretary  of  an 
enthusiastic  band  of  archasologists  exploring  the  town  of  Banbury,  as  having 
been  copied  from  the  corner-stone  of  an  old  structure  lately  pulled  down  : 
SEOGEH  SBtVE  EREH  WCISUME  VAHL 

RlfGNl  (KEH  NOS  GMRES  ROHYER 
GANIJED  IRVD  ALE  NIFAE  ESOTS  SORCY 
KUB   NABOT  ES  ROIIK  CO  CAED  IR. 

After  the  learned  heads  had  been  puzzled  for  a  while,  one  of  their  number 
hit  upon  the  expedient  of  reading  the  inscription  backward,  when  it  was 
found  to  be  an  ingenious  transposition  of  the  well-known  nursery  thyme, 
"  Ride  a  cock-horse,"  etc. 

The  ever-amusing  "  Raikes's  Diary"  tells  of  a  stone  found  near  Nerac 
in  1838  which  bore  this  legend :  Similiter  causd-^ue  ego  ambo  Ujumant  cum  de 
suii.  After  puzzling  all  the  learned  brains  of  the  locality,  it  was  about  to  be 
sent  to  Paris,  when  an  old  inhabitant  remembered  that  the  stone  came  from  a 
building  occupied  by  Russian  troops  during  the  invasion  of  1814.  The  ex- 
planation that  it  was  only  a  bit  of  military  fun  at  once  suggested  itself^  and 
finally  it  was  discovered  that  by  reading  off  the  inscription  with  the  proper 
French  pronunciation  of  the  syllables  it  became.  Six  militaires  cosaques  igaux 
en  beauii fustant  comme  deux  Suisses,  which,  translated,  means,  "  Six  Cossack 
soldiers  eaual  in  beauty,  smoking  like  two  Swiss." 

The  arcnaeologist  Gough,  at  a  curiosity -shop,  came  across  a  slab  of  stone 
with  a  curious  inscription,  bought  it,  and  had  it  described  before  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  and  engraved  for  the  Gentltman's  Magatime.  The  legend 
read,  "  Here  Hardcnut  drank  a  wine-horn  dry,  stared  about  him,  and  died." 
The  evidence  seemed  to  be  in  its  favor.  It  had  been  found,  so  the  shopkeeper 
asserted,  in  Kennington  Lane,  where  the  palace  of  Hardcnut  is  supposed  to 
have  been  situated.  At  last  it  transpired  that  George  Steevens,  to  satisfy  an 
old  grudge  against  Gough,  had  procured  a  fragment  of  an  old  chimney-slabi 
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■cratched  the  inscription  in  rude  characters,  and  got  the  curiosily-dealer  so 
to  manage  that  Gough  should  see  and  buy  the  atone. 

Traps  of  this  sort  are  continually  being  laid  for  unsuspecting  antiquarians 
by  the  waggishly  inclined,  and  many  a  supposed  old  coin  has  been  found  on 
investigation  to  be  nothing  mnrc  than  a  sou  or  a  centime  melted  in  the  fire, 
battered  with  a  hammer,  punched  with  a  cold-chisel  in  imitation  of  antique 
lettering,  and  then  hidden  in  some  place  where  Jt  was  sure  to  be  discovered. 
"There  is  a  cairn,"  says  the  Rev,  J.  G,  Wood,  "broken  and  battered,  on  the 
summit  of  the  liilis  near  the  Vale  of  White  Horse,  and  visible  from  the  rail- 
way. A  ve^  well  known  ,iuthor  refers  in  a  very  well  known  book  lo  that 
cairn  as  a  Danish  monument,  whereas  1  built  it  myself;  and,  by  the  same 
token,  there  is  in  the  middle  of  it  a  flat-iron  without  any  handle.  Jokes  of 
this  sort,"  he  adds,  "are  very  prevalent  among  scientific  men.  There  is,  for 
example,  one  of  our  best  entomologists  who  prides  himself  on  his  skill  in 
manufacturing  insects.  If  they  have  wings,  he  discharges  the  color  by  chem- 
ical meana,  and  paints  them  afresh.  He  substitutes  various  parts  of  various 
beings  for  those  of  the  creature  which  he  manufactures,  cutting  out  from  an 
old  champagne-cork  anything  that  may  be  found  wanting.  He  once  tried  to 
palm  off  aw  me  a  most  ingenious  combination.  The  head  was  made  of  cork, 
the  wings  were  real  wings,  only  turned  the  wrong  side  upwards,  and  the  body 
had  been  taken  to  pieces,  painted,  and  varnished.  Unfortunately  for  himself, 
(his  very  clever  forger  of  entomological  rarities  had  visited  on^  of  those 
houses  where  the  celebrated  Cardinal  spider  livfs,  and  had  added  the  legs  of 
a  spider  from  HamRton  Court  to  the  body,  wings,  and  antennae  of  insects 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  spider's  legs  betrayed  him,  but  the  author 
of  the  entomological  forgery  was  not  in  the  least  disconcerted  at  the  discovery 
of  the  fraud.  There  are  no  school-boys  who  enjoy  a  joke  half  as  much  as 
your  celebrated  scientific  and  literary  men.  Their  reputation  is  too  safe  for 
cavil,  and  when  they  get  together  they  are  as  playful  as  so  many  kittens. 
The  museum  of  the  late  Charles  Waterton  was  full  of  zoological  jokes." 

Many  such  hoaxes  have  been  perpetrated  fur  the  purpose  of  silencing  critic- 
asters and  exposing  their  pretensions.  Thus,  Michael  Angelo.  wearied  of 
hearing  modern  sculpture  contrasted  with  ancient  to  the  disparagement  of  the 
former,  hit  upon  the  plan  of  burying  a  Cupid,  having  first  knocked  off  an  arm 
or  so,  and  when  it  was  dug  up  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  his  former 
detractors  praise  it  as  a  genuine  antique,  Muretus  played  a  similar  trick  upon 
the  critic  Joseph  Scaliger,  a  great  admirer  of  the  ancients,  by  palming  off 
upon  him  some  Latin  verses  as  being  copied  from  an  old  manuscript.  Scaliger 
was  delighted,  ascribed  them  to  an  old  comic  poet,  Trabeus,  and  quoted  them 
in  his  commentary  on  Varro  "  De  Re  Rusiica,"  as  one  of  the  most  precious 
fragments  of  anticiuity.  Then  Muretus  wickedly  informed  the  world  of  his 
deception,  and  pointed  out  the  small  dependence  10  be  placed  on  the  sagacity 
of  one  so  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  ancients.  A  famous  hoax  of  this  sort 
waspraclised  oy  Johann  Meinholdupon  the  Tubingen  school  of  critics.  These 
gentlemen  believed  their  judgment  unerring  in  deciding  upon  the  authenticity 
of  any  writing,  and  throughout  the  Gospels  they  professed  to  discriminate  the 
precise  degree  of  credibility  of  each  chapter,  each  narrative,  each  word,  with 
a  certainty  that  disdained  all  doubt  and  a  firmness  no  argument  could  move. 
In  1843  Dr.  Meinhold  published  "The  Amber  Witch,"  professedly  from  a 
mutilated  manuscript  which  had  been  found  by  au  old  sexton  in  a  closet  of 
the  church  at  Uiedom  in  Pomerania.  It  purported  to  be  a  contemporaneous 
chronicle,  by  the  pastor  of  Coserow,  of  certain  events  that  took  place  in  his 
parish  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  accepted  as  such 
by  the  profoundest  of  the  Tubingen  lavaiili. 

A  very  different  sort  of  hoax  was  recently  [iracliscd  upon  English  publishers 
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and  magazine -editors.  A  disappointed  )iterarv  aspirant,  weary  of  having  hi* 
articles  declined  with  thanl(s,and  doubtful  of  his  critics'  infallibility,  copied 
out  "  Samson  A^onistes,"  which  he  lechristened  "  Like  a  Giant  Refrcibed," 
and  the  manuscript,  as  an  original  work  of  his  own,  went  the  rounds  of  pub- 
lishers and  editors.  It  was  declined  on  various  pleas,  and  the  letters  he 
received  afforded  him  so  much  amusement  that  he  published  them  in  the  St, 
jfamet'  Cazelli.  None  of  the  critics  discovered  that  the  work  was  Miiton't. 
One,  who  had  evidently  not  even  looked  at  it,  deemed  it  a  sensational  novel ; 
another  recognized  a  certain  amomit  of  merit,  but  thought  it  was  disfigured  by 
"  Scotticisms ;"  a  third  was  sufficiently  pleased  to  offer  to  publish  it,  provided 
the  author  contributed  forty  pounds  towards  expenses. 

A  hoax  which  did  not  deceive  the  learned,  but  sorely  puiilcd  them,  was  that 
known  as  the  Dutch  Mail  hoax.  Some  fifty  years  ago,  an  article  appeared  in 
the  Leicester //fm/if,  an  English  provincial  paper,  under  the  title  of ''The 
Dutch  Mail,"  with  the  announcement  that  it  had  arrived  too  late  for  transla- 
tion, and  so  had  been  set  up  and  printed  in  the  original.  Much  attention  was 
attracted  to  the  article,  and  many  Dutch  scholars  rushed  into  print  to  aay  thai 
it  was  not  in  any  dialect  with  which  they  were  acquainted.  Finally,  it  was 
discovered  to  be  a  hoax.  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  the  editor  of  the  paper, 
recently  told  this  story  of  how  the  jest  was  conceived  and  carried  out :  "One 
evening,  before  one  of  our  publications,  my  nien  and  a  boy  overturned  two  or 
three  columns  of  the  paper  in  type.  We  had  to  get  ready  some  way  for  the 
coaches,  which,  at  four  in  (h^moining,  required  four  or  five  hundred  papers. 
After  every  exertion,  we  were  short  nearly  a  column,  but  there  stood  a  tempt- 
ing column  of  '  pi'  on  the  galleys.  It  suddenly  struck  me  that  this  might  be 
thought  Dutch.  I  made  up  the  column,  overcame  the  scruples  of  the  foreman, 
and  so  away  the  country  edition  went  with  its  philological  puizle  to  worry  the 
honest  agricultural  readers'  heads.  There  was  plenty  of  time  to  set  up  a 
column  of  plain  English  for  the  local  edition."  Sir  Richard  met  one  man  in 
Nottingham  who  for  thirty  years  preserved  a  copy  of  the  Leicester  Htraid, 
hoping  that  some  day  the  letter  would  be  explained. 

Madame  de  Genlis  tells  a  story  in  point.  The  Due  de  Liancourt  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Abbrf  Delille.  Both  were  at  Spa,  when  one  morning  the 
Abbe  was  deeply  chagrined  by  seeing  some  couplets  on  the  birthday  of  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  regular  enough  in  manner,  but  foolish  in  matter,  pub- 
lished, with  his  name,  in  a  daily  newspaper.  The  verses  were  in  fact  the 
duke's  composition.  We  all  remember  the  letter  on  American  Philistinism 
which  was  credited  to  Matthew  Arnold,  the  letter  about  public  bores  which 
was  credited  to  Carlyle  (and  which  Ruskin,  by  the  way,  endorsed  as  "  not  the 
least  significant  of  the  utterances  of  the  Master"),  and  many  similar  forgeries, 
more  or  less  clever  imitations  of  style,  which  have  gone  the  rounds  of  the 
press.  ])rovoked  surprise,  anger,  applause,  condemnation,  and  finally  called 
forth  vigorous  denials  from  the  supposed  authors.  A  poem  called  "  A  Vision 
of  Immortality,"  ascribed  to  William  Cullen  Bryant  and  copied  as  such  into 
many  papers,  has  been  pasted  into  a  host  of  scrap-books.  The  author  bad 
made  a  wager  that  he  could  write  a  poem  which  would  deceive  the  general 
public  into  the  impression  that  it  was  Bryant's.  Poe  has  ever  been  a  fovorite 
subject  for  this  sort  of  jesting,  as  the  mannerisms  of  his  style  are  easily  caught; 
and  every  now  and  then  a  fresh  imitation,  claiming  to  be  a  genuine  treasure 
trove,  starts  on  its  journey  through  the  papers. 

Perhaps  this  is  only  a  fair  pud  pro  quo.  No  man  ever  had  a  greater  fbndrtess 
for  gulling  the  public.  Thai  gruesome  tale,  "  The  Facts  in  the  Case  of  M. 
Valdemar,"  was  worked  up  witi)  an  appalling  verisimilitude  of  detail  which 
imposed  upon  many  people.  Mesmerism  al  that  time  had  just  begun  to  be 
talked  of     The  Abbe  Mign^  iu  his  '*  Dii^tionary  of  Popular  Superstitions," 
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mnted  more  than  half  inclined  to  believe  in  its  trulh.  "  We  will  not  leav« 
the  subject  of  animal  magnetism,"  he  says,  "without  acquainting  the  reader 
with  an  extraordinary,  we  might  say  an  incredible,  incident  which  is  just  now 
creating  a  great  sensation  in  the  learned  world,"  and  then  he  translates  Poe's 
story  entire. 

The  "Balloon  Hoax"  was  Poe's  most  successful  imposition  upon  the  |iub)ic. 
One  day  in  April,  1844.  the  New  York  Sun  astonished  its  readers  with  an 
article  headed  thus,  in  magnificent  capitals  : 

ASTOUNDING  NEWS  BY  EXPRESS   VIA   NORFOLKl 

THE  ATLANTIC  CROSSED  IN  THREE  DAVSH 
Signai  Triamfk  itf  Mr.  Mench  Mustn't  Ftying-MachtHi  1 1 1 

Amvil  B1  Sullivan'*  Island,  near  Charlesion,  South  Carolina,  of  Mr.  Mason,  Mr.  Robert 
Holluid,  Mr.  Hciuon,  Mr.  Hairison  Ainsworth,  and  fnur  others,  in  the  Steering  Balloon 
■'  Victoria,"  after  a  passage  of  Kventy-five  houn  from  land  to  land  1  Full  particulars  of  the 
voyase! 

E«ry  one  was  on  the  ^  vive.  "The  rush  for  'the  sole  paper  which  had 
the  ne*rs,' "  says  Poe,  "was  something  beyond  even  the  prodigious;  and,  in 
lact,  if  (as  some  assert)  the  '  Victoria'  did  not  absolutely  accomplish  the 
voyage  recorded,  it  will  be  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  why  she  should  not  have 
accomplished  iL"  It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  the  New  York  Sun  was  the 
very  paper  in  which,  nine  years  before,  in  September,  1835.  the  mlebrated 
"Moon  Hoax"  had  appeared,  overshadowing  and  interrupting  forever  the 
story  of  "Hans  Pfaall's  Journey  to  the  Moon,"  which,  by  an  extraordinary 
coincidence,  Poe  had  begun  three  weeks  previous  in  the  Soulhim  Literary 
Mtssengtr.  Poe  had  originally  intended  his  own  story  as  a  hoax,  but  his 
friends,  who  had  less  bith  in  the  gullibility  of  the  public  than  himself,  per- 
suaded him  to  give  up  the  idea  of  deliberate  deception.  "  I  fell  back  upon  a 
style  half  plausible,  half  bantering,  and  resolved  to  give  what  interest  I  could 
to  an  actual  passage  from  the  earth  to  the  moon,  describing  the  lunar  scenery 
as  if  surveyed  and  personally  examined  by  the  narrator."  The  success  of  the 
"Uoon  Hoax"  showed  that  Poe  was  right  and  his  friends  wrong.  The 
former  took  up  the  very  idea  which  Poe  claims  to  have  abandoned, — that  of 


iling  for  the  narrator's  acquaintance  with  the  satellite  by  the  supposition 
of  an  extraordinary  telescope.  The  "  Moon  Hoax" — so  called,  of  course,  after 
its  bogus  nature  had  been  discovered — opened  with  an  account  of  how  Sir 
John  Herschel,  with  Sir  David  Brewster's  assistance,  had  invented  an  appa- 


rently increased  to  delect  minute  objects  in  the  moon. 
Sir  John  was  sent  out  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  at  the  expense  of  the 
English,  French,  and  Austrian  governmenla.  "  Whether  the  British  govern- 
ment were  sceptical  concerning  the  promised  splendor  of  the  discoveries,  or 
wished  them  to  be  scrupulously  veiled  until  they  had  accumulated  a  full-orbed 
glory  for  the  nation  and  reign  in  which  they  originated,  is  a  question  which  we 
can  only  conjecturally  solve.  But  certain  it  is  that  the  astronomer's  royal 
patrons  enjoined  a  masonic  taciturnity  upon  him  and  his  friends  until  he 
should  have  officially  communicated  the  results  of  his  great  experiment." 
Thii  was  a  clever  explanation  of  the  circumstance  that  nothing  had  before 
been  heard  regarding  the  gigantic  instrument  taken  out  by  Herschel.  That 
be  was  actually  at  that  time  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  generally  known. 
On  the  night  of  January  10,  1835,  the  telescope  was  ready  to  be  employed 
upon  the  moon.  The  first  things  observed  were  basaltic  rocks  covered  with 
poppies)  then  fields,  trees,  and  rivers;  then  amethyst  mountains  and  ver- 
dant valleys;  then  animals  like  bisons,  a  unicurn  goat,  pelicans,  sheep,  etc 
All  these  things  were  described  with  a  gnrgcous  »e:ilth  of  detail.    At  last 
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winged  creatures  were  seen  to  light  upon  a  plain,  something  between  a  human 
being  and  an  orang-outang  in  appearance,  with  win^  liKC  those  of  a  baL 
These  beings  were  at  once  christened  the  Ve  s  per  til  io-h  onto,  or  Bat-man. 
They  were  doubtless  innocent  and  happy  creatures,  but  some  of  their  ways 
were  unpubiishably  singular,  and  were  reserved  for  a  scientific  book  by  Her- 
scHel.  Meanwhile,  several  ministers,  on  a  promise  of  temporary  secrecy, 
were  allowed  a  peep  at  these  things  which  were  unfit  for  the  laity. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  a  narrative  which  astounded  all  America.  Many 
were  deceived,  many  were  only  perplexed.  Poe  himself  wrote  an  examina- 
tion of  its  claims  to  credit,  showing  distinctly  its  lictilious  character,  but  was 
astonished  at  finding  that  he  could  obtain  few  listeners,  "so  really  eager  were 
all  to  be  deceived,  so  magical  were  the  charms  of  a  style  that  served  as  the 
vehicle  of  an  exceedingly  clumsy  invention.  Not  one  person  in  ten  dis- 

credited it,  and  (strangest  i>oint  of  all  I)  the  doubters  were  chiefly  those  who 
doubted  without  being  able  to  say  why, — the  ignorant,  those  uninformed  in 
astronomy, — people  who  -would  not  believe  because  the  thing  was  so  novel,  so 
entirely  '  out  of  the  usual  way.'  A  grave  professor  of  mathematics  in  a  Vir- 
ginia college  told  me  seriously  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  whole 
aflfair."  Many  prominent  newspapers  fell  squarely  into  the  trap.  The  Mer- 
canlile  Athiirther  thought  the  document  bore  "  intrinsic  evidence  of  being  au- 
thentic," The  New  York  Times  thought  it  displayed  "the  most  extensive 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  astronomy,"  was  "probable  and  plausible,"  and 
"had  an  ait  of  intense  verisimilitude."  The  Albany  Daily  AdverHxr  had 
read  the  article  with  "  unspeakable  emotions  of  pleasure  and  astonishment  i" 
while  the  Ntw  Yorker  considered  the  discoveries  "of  astounding  intereU, 
creating  a  new  era  in  astronomy  and  science  generally."  The  hoax  was 
reprinted  in  pamphlet -form,  and,  though  by  this  time  its  bogus  nature  had 
been  discovered,  an  edition  of  sixty  thousand  copies  was  readily  disposed  of. 
Lately  a  single  copy  of  that  edition  sold  for  three  dollars  and  seventy-five 

One  effect  of  the  hoax  was  to  deprive  us  of  the  conclusion  of  "  Hans 
Pfaall."  "Having  read  the  Moon  Story  to  an  end,"  says  Poe,  "and  found  It 
anticipative  of  all  the  main  points  of  my  '  Hans  Pfaall,^  I  suffered  the  latter 
to  remain  unfinished  The  chief  design  in  carrying  my  hero  to  the  moon  was 
to  afford  Irim  an  opportunity  of  describing  the  lunar  scenery  ;  but  I  found  that 
he  could  add  very  little  to  the  minute  and  authentic  account  of  Sir  John  Iler- 
schel.  I  did  not  even  think  it  advisable  to  bring  my  voyager  back  to  his 
parent  earth.  He  remains  where  I  left  him,  and  is  still,  I  believe,  the  man  in 
the  moon."  It  is  worth  noting  that  Poe,  who  was  ever  morbidly  keen  on  the 
subject  of  plagiarism,  distinctly  says,  "  I  am  bound  to  do  Mr.  Locke  the  jus- 
tice to  say  that  lie  denies  having  seen  my  article  prior  to  the  publication  of 
his  own  :  I  am  bound  to  add,  also,  that  1  believe  him." 

Mr.  Richard  Alton  Locke,  a  clever  New  York  journalist,  was  the  author  of 
the  hoax.  Not  for  many  years,  however,  was  the  secret  divulged.  Some  of 
the  New  York  journals,  indeed,  published  the  "  Moon  Story  side  by  side 
with  "  Hans  Pfaall,"  thinking  that  the  author  of  one  had  been  detected  m  the 
author  of  the  other.  Subsequently  suspicion  settled  down  upon  Nicollet,  a 
French  astronomer  who  had  come  to  America  after  the  revolution  of  1830. 
and  whose  object,  it  was  said,  was  to  raise  money  and  to  deireive  his  enemy, 
Arago.  It  was  added  that  he  succeeded  in  doing  both.  But  Mr.  Pri>cti>r 
discredits  the  Arago  story,  and  states  that  no  astronomer  could  have  either 
written  or  been  deceived  by  the  hoax.  He  adds  that  as  gauges  of  general 
knowledge  scientific  hoaxes  have  their  use,  just  as  paradoxical  works  have. 
"N')  one,  certainly  no  student  of  science,  can  thoroughly  understand  how 
liflle  some  people  Itnuw  about  science,  until  he  has  observed  how  much  will 
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bebelieved  if  only  published  with  the  apparent  aulhorily  ui  a  few  known 
names  and  announced  with  a  sufficient  jiatade  of  technical  vttliiage  ;  nor  is  it 
as  easy  as  might  be  thought,  even  for  those  who  ate  acquainted  wilh  the  fai.is, 
10  disprove  either  a  hoax  or  a  paradox."  lie  therefore  notes  williniit  any 
wonder  that  in  January,  1874,  he  was  gravely  aslted  whether  an  iicc<tuiit  in 
the  New  York  World,  purporting  to  describe  how  the  m'ion'.s  frame  was  grad- 
ually cracking,  threatening  eventually  to  fall  into  several  separate  fragnienls, 
was  ill  reality  based  on  fact.  "  In  the  far  West,  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  a  law- 
yer asked  me  in  February,  1876.  why  I  had  not  described  the  great  discoveries 
recently  made  by  means  of  a  powerful  reflector  erected  near  Paris.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Chicago  Times,  this  powerful  in.sliument  bad  shown  buildings  in 
the  moon,  and  bands  of  workmen  conid  l>e  seen  with  it  who  manifestly  were 
undergoing  some  kind  of  penal  servitude,  for  they  were  chained  together." 
it  is  singular  how  often  these  pseudo-scientiiic  hoaxes  refer  to  the  mnon. 

A  certain  Joe  Mulhatton,  who  was  connected  with  various  papers,  kept  the 
public  continually  on  the  qui  vive  with  his  inventions.  His  story  of  a  meteor 
which  fell  in  Kansas  had  an  air  of  iscientilic  possibility  that  imposed  upon 
many.  His  thirteen  story  was  widely  copied  and  commentetl  upon.  In 
Western  Texas,  so  the  tale  ran,  a  traveller  came  u]H>n  the  ruins  of  a  stage- 
coach, and  in  the  coach  were  thirteen  skeletons.  And  this  was  the  explana- 
tion. Some  two  years  before  the  ghastly  find  was  made,  thirteen  lunitets  hired 
a  stage-coach  in  3  small  Texas  town,  and  started  toexplore  a  great  uninhabited 
region  in  the  western  part  of  the  Stale,  where  they  expected  to  find  good 
hunting.  When  they  started,  one  of  the  party  said  something  about  thirteen 
being  an  unlucky  number.  The  others  merely  laughed,  and  the  c.'<|>edition 
proceeded.     The  thirteen  hunters  were  tiever  seen  again. 

The  ruins  of  their  coach  and  the  skeletons  of  the  thirteen  men  and  four 
horses  were  found  near  the  centre  of  a  vast  desert  of  sand  and  sage-bush,  and 
it  was  evident  that  men  and  horses  had  died  of  thirst  or  starvation. 

In  1883  Mulhatton  was  in  Birmingham,  Alabama.  One  day  he  read  in  a 
local  paper  an  item  to  the  effect  that  some  men  engaged  in  boring  an  artesian 
well  in  the  town  had  struck  what  seemed  to  be  a  small  flowing  stream  of  water, 
at  a  depth  of  three  hundred  feet.  This  gave  Mulhatton  an  idea.  A  few 
days  later  a  thrilling  story  appeared  in  the  Louisville  Courier-jfourital  to  the 
efiect  that  an  immense  underground  river  flowed  under  Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama, and  the  entire  town  was  in  great  danger  of  falling  in  and  being  swept 

While  excavating  for  the  foundation  of  a  large  building,  the  stone  crust 
that  supported  the  few  feet  of  earth  above  the  river  had  been  pierced,  and  it 
was  breaking  and  giving  way  all  over  the  city.  Several  buildings  had  fallen 
down,  and  one  corner  of  the  City  Hall  had  settled  four  feel  into  a  fissure 
which  was  rapidly  widening,  and  soon  the  entire  building  would  go  down  into 
the  dark,  underground  river. 

This  story  made  an  immense  sensation  when  it  was  printed.  For  two  days 
the  telegraph -office  at  Birmingham  was  Hooded  with  telegrams  from  all  parls 
of  the  country,  asking  if  there  were  any  truth  in  the  stniy. 

The  New  York  Herald,  in  1874,  created  great,  though  temporary,  alarm  by 
a  circumstantial  story  that  the  wild  animals  had  escaped  from  the  Zoologicil 
Garden  and  were  roaming  about  Central  Park  in  search  of  prey.  The  anxiety 
of  mothers  who  had  sent  their  children  out  10  the  park,  the  gcne'.d  txcite- 
ment  and  suspense  which  ensued  until  the  falsity  of  the  story  was  announced, 
are  remcniljered  by  many. 

The  Levant  Herald  of  Scpteml>er  22,  1890,  quoted  a  curioits  letter  from 
Hjelina,  Uimnia,  which  disclosed  a  stale  of  things  among  the  linsniaks  ih.it 
recalls  some  of  the  old  stories  we  usud  lo  he.ir  about  China,     It  ajiptars  tli.U 
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numbers  of  Bostiiats  had  recently  applied  to  the  authorities  for  permtMion  to 
be  beheaded  in  the  place  of  Baron  de  Rothschild.  The  authorities  at  once  set 
themselves  lo  investigate  the  matter,  and  found  that  a  rumor  had  been  spread 
abroad  among  the  tural  population  that  Baron  Rothschild  had  been  sentenced 
to  death  for  iionie  crime  or  other,  and  that  he  would  pay  a  million  florins  to 
any  one  who  would  become  his  substitute  and  undergo  the  penalty  for  him. 
Clubs  were  si>cedily  formed  among  the  peasants  who  desired  to  share  the 
million,  and  each  meml>er  bound  himself  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  the  benefit 
of  his  fellow-memlKrs  if  he  should  draw  the  fatal  lot  that  designated  one  of 
the  club  as  the  victim.  The  money,  of  course,  was  to  be  divided  among  the 
rest  as  a  prize.  In  this  manner  several  substitutes  for  the  baron  were  pro- 
vided, and  they  offered  themselves  to  the  authorities  read^  to  fulfil  their  bar- 
gain to  the  iasL  No  explanations  were  sufficient  lo  convince  them  that  the 
story  was  a  hoax,  and  for  a  long  time  new  poatu.ants  for  decapitation  were 
still  coming  in,  and  still  going  away  grieved  and  unhappy  in  their  disappMnt- 

Of  bibliographical  hoaxes  the  most  complete  and  artistic  was  the  Fortsaa 
Catalogue.  In  1840,  bibliographers  were  electrified  by  the  appearance  of  a 
pamphlet  purporting  to  be  a  catalogue  of  the  library  of  the  late  Count  J.  N. 
A.  de  Fortsas,  of  Binche,  Belgium.  It  contained  only  fourteen  pages,  to  be 
sure,  and  described  only  fifiy-lwo  books  1  but  each  of^these  was  unique  :  no 
book  mentioned  by  any  bibliographer  was  to  be  found  in  the  collection.  The 
count,  it  was  represented,  "pitilessly  expelled  from  his  shelves  books  for 
which  he  had  paid  their  weight  in  gold — volumes  which  would  have  been 
the  pride  of  the  most  fastidious  amateurs — as  soon  as  he  learned  that  a  work 
up  to  that  time  unknown  had  been  noticed  in  any  catalogue,"  The  publica- 
tion of  the  "  Nouvelles  Recherches"  of  Brunet  had  caused  the  destruction  of 
one-third  of  the  count's  library  and  broken  the  collector's  spirit.  From  that 
time  he  made  no  further  acquisitions;  but  the  bulletin  of  Techener  "from 
time  to  time  still  further  thinned  the  already  decimated  ranks  oi  his  sacred 
battalion."  Weary  of  books  and  of  hfe,  he  had  died,  September  t,  1839,  and 
his  librarv  was  now  offered  for  sale.  The  bibliographical  world  was  birly 
agog.  Tne  titles  in  the  catalogue  were  of  the  most  tantalizing  description. 
Orders  poured  in  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  most  expert  bibli^raphers 
were  deceived.  Charles  Nodler,  indeed,  suspected  a  hoax,  but  Techener 
laughed  at  his  doubts,  and  ordered  No.  36, — "  Evangile  du  citoyen  Jisus, 
purg^  des  idees  aristocrates  et  royalistes,  et  tamene  aux  vrais  principes  de  !■ 
raison,  par  un  bon  sans-culotte."  Van  de  Weyer  and  Crozat  ordered  the 
same  book.  The  Princesse  de  Ligne,  for  the  honor  of  her  family,  ordered 
No.  48  at  any  price, — "  a  catalogue  more  than  curious  of  the  bonnes  fortunes 
of  the  Prince  de  Ligne,"  with  a  title  that  is  hardly  quotable.  The  director  of 
the  Royal  Library  of  Brussels  obtained  an  appropriation  to  purchase  all  the 
Fortsas  treasures  except  seven,  which  were  considered  a  little  too  _/*■«  for  » 
public  library.  A  number  of  Parisian  bibliophiles  met  in  the  stage  for  Brus- 
sels, and  there  discovered  that  they  were  all  possessed  with  the  same  inten- 
tion of  stealing  away  unnoticed,  each  hoping  by  this  means  to  have  the  game 
all  to  himself.  In  the  course  of  the  affair  there  were  the  usual  illustrations 
of  human  mendacity  and  self-deception.  Men  remembered  seeing  books  that 
had  never  existed.  The  foreman  in  Castcman's  printing-office  at  Toornay  had 
distinct  recollection  of  a  bogus  volume  credited  to  his  press,  and  recalled  its 
mythical  author  "perfectly." 

On  the  9th  of  August,  1840,  the  day  before  the  sale,  an  announcement 
appeared  in  the  Brussels  pa|)ers  that  the  library  of  the  Count  de  Fortsas 
would  not  be  sold,— that  the  people  of  Binehe,  in  honor  of  its  collector,  had 
determined  to  buy  it  entire.     Eventually  it  transpired  that  catalogue,  Iibrat7, 
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Mid  Count  (te  Fortsas  himseir  were  all  the  invention  of  one  Renrf  Chalons,  a 
humorist  living  in  Belgium.  His  ingenious  catalogue  begot  quite  a  literature 
of  its  own,  which  was  collected  and  published  in  a  volume  entitled  "  Docu- 
ments et  Particularit^S  historiques  sur  le  Catalogue  du  Comte  de  Fortsas," 
Mons,  1850. 

Theodore  Hook  was  a  famous  practical  joker,  and  once,  at  least,  he  perpe- 
trated a  jest  that  disturbed  all  London  and  amused  all  England.  This  was 
the  famous  Beniers  .Street  hoax.  Beriiers  Street  in  1810  was  a  quiet  street, 
inhabited  by  well-to-do  families,  and  even  people  of  social  im|>ortance,  as  the 
Bishops  of  Carlisle  and  of  Chester,  Earl  Stanhope,  etc.  On  the  morning  of 
November  26,  soon  after  breakfast,  a  wagon-load  of  coals  drew  up  before  the 
door  of  Mrs.  Tottingham,  a  widow  lady  living  at  No.  S4-  A  van-load  of 
furniture  followed,  then  a  hearse  with  a  coffin,  and  a  train  of  mourning- 
coaches.  Two  fashionable  physicians,  a  dentist,  and  an  accoucheur  drove  up 
as  near  as  they  could  to  the  door,  wondering  why  so  many  lumbering  vehi- 
cles blocked  the  way.  Six  men  brought  a  great  c  ham  bet -organ ;  a  brewer 
sent  several  barrels  of  ale  ;  a  grocer  sent  a  cart-load  of  potatoes.  Coach- 
makers,  dock-makers,  carpel -manufacturers,  confectioners,  wig^makers,  tnan- 
tuamakers,  opticians,  and  curiosity-dealers  followed  with  samples  of  tiieir 
wares.  From  all  quarters  trooped  in  coachmen,  footmen,  cooks,  housemaids, 
and  nursery- maids,  in  quest  of  situations.  To  crown  all,  dignilaries  came  ii) 
their  carriages, — the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterhury, 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  a  Cabinet  minister,  a  governor  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  Lord  Mayor.  The  latter — one  among  many  who  speedily  recog- 
nized that  ill  had  been  the  victims  of  some  gigantic  hoax — drove  to  Marl- 
borough Street  police-ofKce,  and  stated  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  a 
lady  in  Berners  Street,  to  the  effect  that  she  had  been  summoned  to  attend  at 
the  Mansion  House,  that  she  was  al  death's  door,  that  she  wished  to  make  a 
deposition  upon  oalh,  and  that  she  would  deem  it  a  great  favor  if  his  lordship 
would  call  upon  her.  The  other  dignitaries  had  been  appealed  to  in  a  similar 
way.  Police-officers  were  despatched  to  maintain  order  in  Berners  Street. 
They  found  it  choked  up  with  vehicles,  jammed  and  interlocked  one  with 
another  The  drivers  were  infuriated.  The  disappointed  tradesmen  were  clam- 
oring for  vengeance.  Some  of  the  vans  and  goods  were  overturned  and  broken  ; 
afewbarrelsof  ale  had  fallen  a  prey  to  the  large  crowd  that  was  maliciously  en - 

J'oying  the  fun.  All  day  and  far  into  the  night  this  state  of  things  continued. 
leanwhile,  the  old  lady  and  the  inmates  of  adjoining  houses  were  in  abject 
terror.  Every  one  soon  saw  that  a  hoax  had  been  perpetrated,  but  Hook's  con- 
nection with  it  was  not  discovered  till  long  afterwards.  He  had  noticed  the 
quietness  of  the  neighborhood,  and  had  laid  a  wager  with  a  brother-wag,  a  cer- 
tain Henry  Higginson,  who  afterwards  became  a  clergyman,  that  he  would  make 
Berners  Street  the  talk  of  all  London.  A  door-plate  had  furnished  him  with  Mrs. 
Tottingham's  name,  and  he  had  spent  three  days  in  writing  the  letters  which 
brought  the  crowd  to  her  door.  At  the  appointed  time  he  and  Mr.  Higginson 
had  posted  themselves  in  a  lodging  just  opposite,  which  he  had  rented  for  the 
purpose  of  enjoying  the  scene.  He  deemed  it  expedient,  however,  to  go  off 
quickly  into  the  country  and  there  remain  intog.  for  a  linie.  Had  he  been 
publicly  known  as  the  author  of  the  outrageous  hoax,  he  might  have  fared 
badly. 

But  perhap*  the  most  gigantic  hoax  ever  perpetrated  was  that  known  to 
history  as  the  Great  Bottle  Hof 


''1  will  wjieer,"aaid  the  duke,  "that  let  a  man  adveiiise  the  most  iinpos- 
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sihie  thing  in  the  world,  he  will  find  fouls  enough  in  London  to  fill  a  pUf- 
house  and  pay  handsomely  for  the  privilege  of  being  there." 

"  Surely,  returned  the  e»r1,  "  if  a  man  should  say  that  he  would  jump  into 
a  quart  bottle,  nobody  would  believe  that." 

At  first  the  duke  was  staggered.  But  having  made  the  wager  he  held  to 
iL  The  jest  pleased  the  rest  of  the  company.  They  put  theit  heads  together 
and  evolved  the  following  advertisement,  which  appeared  in  the  i.ondan 
papers  of  the  first  week  in  January: 

At  the  New  Theatre  ih  the  Havmakket,  on  Monday  next,  the  l6ch  iniUnlii  lobe 
seen  a  Person  *ho  performi  Ihe  several  most  surprising  ihingi  following, — vit.,  isl.  He  takes 
a  common  walking  Uane  from  any  of  the  Spectaton.  and  thereupon  playi  the  munc  of  every 
IiiEtrumeni  now  in  use,  and  liliewise  tings  to  iiirpiising  perfection.  2dly.  He  presenti  you 
vitb  a  common  Wine  Boiile,  which  any  of  the  spectaton  may  lint  eiaaine ;  t^is  Bottle  U 
placed  on  a  Table  in  Lhe  middle  of  the  Stage,  and  be  (without  any  equivocation)  goes  mto  it, 
in  the  sight  of  all  ibe  Spectaton,  and  s^n^s  in  it;  during  his  stay  in  the  boiile,  any  Person 
may  handle  it,  and  see  plainly  that  it  docs  not  exceed  a  common  Tavern  Bottle,  'f-hosc  on 
(he  Stage,  or  in  the  Boxes,  may  come  in  luaiked  habks  (if  agteealile  lo  ihem) ;  and  the  per- 
former, if  desired,  will  inform  them  who  Ibey  are.  Stage,  71.  &f.  Boxes,  51.  Pit,  }t.  Gal- 
lery, ic.  Tickeis  10  be  had  at  the  Theatre.  To  begin  a  half  an  hour  alter  six  o'clock.  The 
pertormance  continues  about  two  hours  and  a  half. 

Note.— If  any  Gentlemen  or  Ladies  (after  the  above  Peifonnance],  either  single  or  in  com- 

ariJuaba^JId™  Wife  Sister  oV'Brolher.'or'Sny^ntimawVriM^of  ^ther  sex  upon'^i^'a 
gratuity  to  the  Perfornier,  shall  be  gratified  by  seeing  and  conversing  wiin  them  for  some 
minutes,  as  if  alive ;  likewise,  if  desired,  he  will  tell  you  your  most  secret  thoughts  in  your 
Past  life,  and  give  you  a  lull  view  of  persons  who  have  injured  you,  wheiher  dead  or  alive. 
For  those  Gentlemen  and  Ladies  who  are  desunus  of  seeing  Ibis  lasi  pari,  there  is  a  private 
Room  provided. 

These  performances  have  been  seen  by  most  of  the  crowned  Heads  of  Asia,  Aftica,  and 
Europe,  and  never  appeared  public  anywhere  but  once ;  but  will  wait  on  any  at  their  Houses, 
and  perform  as  above  for  live  Pounds  each  lime.     A  proper  guard  is  appointed  to  prevent 

The  public  rose  to  the  bait  like  a  huge  gudgeon.  The  duke's  wildest  ex- 
pectations were  mote  than  realiied.  For  days  all  London  was  talking  of  the 
man  who  was  going  to  jump  into  a  quart  bottle.  On  the  appointed  night  the 
theatre  was  crowded  to  suffocation.  Every  box,  every  seat  in  the  pit  and  in 
the  gallery,  was  taken.  Standing- room  was  at  a  premium.  The  appointed 
hour  came,  and  still  there  was  no  sign  of  the  expected  performance ;  not  even 
a  fiddle  had  been  provided  10  keep  the  audience  in  good  humor.  Evidence 
of  Impatience  had  already  been  manifested.  Now  the  vast  audience  burst 
into  groans,  catcalls,  and  other  cries,  emphasized  by  the  pounding  of  canea 
and  stamping  of  feet.  At  lasl  a  person  appeared  on  the  stage.  With  bows 
and  scrapes  and  profuse  apologies  he  protested  that  if  the  performer  did  not 
appear  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  money  would  be  refunded  at  the 
doors.  There  were  more  groans  and  hisses.  A  wag  in  the  pit  shouted  that 
if  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  would  give  double  price  he  would  crawl  into  a 
pint  bottle.  This  sally  restored  good  humor  for  the  nimce.  Bui  scarcely  had 
the  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed,  when  a  gentleman  in  one  of  the  boxes  seized 
a  lighted  candle  and  threw  it  on  the  stage.  It  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
outbreak.  The  mob  rose  en  masse,  tore  up  the  seats  and  benches,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  demolish  everything  within  reach.  Ladies  shrieked,  their  escorts 
fought  for  an  exit  through  the  infuriated  crowd.  Such  were  the  hurrr  and 
scramble  that  wigs,  hats,  cloaks,  and  dresses  were  left  behind  and  lost.  Mean- 
while, lhe  building  had  been  almost  gutted.  Everything  portable  was  carried 
into  the  street  and  made  into  a  mighty  bonfire,  over  wnich  the  curtain,  lom 
from  its  hangings  and  hoisted  upon  a  pole,  was  waved  by  way  of  a  flag.  The 
K„._ ,»...!.„=  ......g  made  away  w"'- 


Now,  in  those  days  Foote  was  the  wickedest  wag 


uspected  of  having  originated  the  hoax,     lie  indignantly  disclai 
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the  responsibility.  He  had  even,  he  averred,  warned  Mr.  Jnhii  Potter,  the 
propriL-ior  ol  the  play-house,  that  he  thought  a  fraud  on  (he  public  was  in- 
tended. Then  the  public  rage  turned  opoii  Potter.  Hut  it  was  evident  that 
Potter,  too,  was  innocent.  A  strange  man  had  made  all  the  arranyoments  fur 
letting  the  theatre  on  tvehalf  of  the  conjurer.  On  the  night  of  the  pcrf.irm- 
ance,  Potter  had  allowed  iii>  one  to  handle  the  receipts  save  hk  nivn  .servants, 
and  he  would  have  returned  them,  aK  announced  from  the  stage,  only  the 
house  was  sacked  and  the  receipts  stolen. 

All  attempts  failed  to  discover  the  origin  of  the  hoax,  and  not  until  many 
years  after  did  the  secret  leak  out. 

Meanwhile  the  wits  of  the  town  would  not  let  the  matter  drop.  They  issued 
pamphlets  ridiculing  the  gullibility  of  the  public  ;  they  ]>i  inted  humoi  <ius  eX' 
planations  of  the  conjurer's  failure  to  appear  ;  they  taxtd  their  brains  m  the 
effort  to  produce  adverlisenients  of  performances  as  outrageously  impossible 
as  the  now  famous  bottle  trick. 

It  was  asserted  by  one  paper  that  the  conjurer  had  been  ready  and  willing 
to  appear  on  the  fatal  night,  but  just  prior  to  the  performance  a  gentleman 
begged  him  fora  private  view.  The  conjurer  consented  locrawl  into  a  bottle 
for  five  pounds.  The  moment  he  had  done  so  the  gentleman  played  on  the 
unhappy  conjurer  the  same  trick  which  the  fisherman  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights" 
found  so  efficacious  with  the  genie.  He  quietly  corked  up  the  !}i)ttle,  whipped 
it  in  his  pocket,  and  made  off.  "  Thus  the  poor  man  being  bit  himself,  in  being 
confined  in  the  Bottle  and  in  a  Genlleman's  Pocket,  could  not  be  in  another 
Place  ;  for  he  never  advertised  he  would  go  into  two  li'itlles  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  He  is  still  in  the  Genlleman's  custody,  who  uncorks  him  now  and 
then  to  feed  him;  but  his  long  continemeiit  has  so  damped  his  Spirits  that 
instead  of  singing  and  dancing  he  is  perpetually  crying  and  cursing  his  ill 
Fate.  But  though  the  Town  have  been  disappointed  of  seeing  him  go  hito 
the  Rotlie,  in  a  few  days  they  will  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Tiini  cmie  out 
of  the  Bottle  ;  of  which  timely  notice  will  be  given  in  the  daily  Papers." 

Here  is  an  advertisement  that  appeared  on  January  27,  1749: 

n  Brother  and  Companion  10  the  M.in  ihal  b  as 
.  ,.     ,    - -.- -healre  in  the  Haymarkec  .in  Monday  the  i.th 

C,  hereby  invites  all  such  as  were  then  disappuinted  to  rep;)it  to  Ihi 
iday  the  joth.  and  th^l  shall  be  eihili'      '  '  '     * 

ever  will  be  hereafter  seen.     All  such  as  shal 


the  3ath.  and  that  shall  be  eihib'Lti;d  unlu  them  nhich  never  has  hi;ret'>l 
the  Bottle  Man 
Here  is  another : 

THE  MOST  WONDERFUL  AND  SURPRISING  DOCTOR  BEXIMBE  Z,\M. 
MANPOANGO.  Oculibl  and  Eody  Surgeon  ■'•Emperor  Monoemunv^i   wh'<  will  perrorm  on 

Sunday  neii  at  the  Little  1' in  the  Haymarkei  the  following  surptisinc  t  >peratiuns  — vii  ' 

.St.  He  desires  any  one .  .f  the  Spectators  only  to  pull  out  his  own  Eyes,  which  as  soon  at.  he  has 

there  is  no  Cheat,  and  then  replace  them  in  the  Sockets  as  pttTeit  and  entire  as  ever.  »dly. 
He  desires  any  officer  or  other  10  rip  up  his  o«^  Belly  which  when  he  has  done,  he  (wilh.iit 
any  Equivocation)  lakes  out  his  Bowels,  washes  them,  and  relnrns  [hem  10  their  pl.ue.  with. 

out  the  Person's  suffering  Ihe  least  hun.    idly.  He  opens  the  head  of  a  J ..f  P , 

tikes  out  his  Brains,  and  exchanges  ihem  for  those  of  a  Calf,  the  Brains  of  a  lieau  for  those 
of  an  Ass, and  Ihe  Heart  of  a  Bully  for  thai  of  a  Sheep;  which  Dperaliims  will  render  the 

convince  Ihe  Town  that  no  imposilion  is  intended,  he  desires  no  Aloney  until  the  Performance 

"N"'-^iT,Vf 'f"'"<  ^\y--i' .^^'^"-  __ 

can  Ladies  may  come  masked,  s.>  may  I'VibMcs.  The  Facuhy  and  Cki^j  Brans.  The 
iJrator  w.puld  be  .here,  but  is  engaged. 

A  third  advertiser  announced  th.it  he  would  jump  d..tvn  his  own  throat  a 
fourth  offered  to  change  himself  into  a  rattle,  a  fifth  to  shuoi  himsolf  h  ith  (wo 
pistols,  "the  first  shot  to  be  directed  through  hia  abdomen   to  which  will  be 
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added  annther  through  his  brain,  the  whole  to  conclude  with  staggering  con- 
vulsions, grinning,  etc.,  in  a  manner  never  befoi-e  publicly  attempted."  And 
so  on,  and  so  on.  Money  seems  to  have  been  as  |)lenCiiul  aa  wit  in  those 
days,  and  those  who  had  monty  were  glad  to  tlirow  it  away  to  »ee  their  wit 
in  print  The  newspapers  were  probably  Che  only  ftaiiicrs  by  the  hoax.  At 
last  the  excitement,  having  coiilinued  far  beynnd  the  trodttiona)  nine  days, 
burned  itself  out,  and  the  public  mind,  as  it  ever  must,  turned  to  otber 

Hobson's  Choice,  colloquial  English  for  no  choice  at  all,  an  alternative 

that  rs  forced  upon  you,  to  take  it  or  leave  ic.  The  term  is  thus  citplained  by 
Addison  .-  "Tobias  Hobson  was  the  lirst  man  in  England  that  let  out  hackney- 
horses.  When  a  man  came  for  a  horse  he  was  led  into  the  stable,  where  there 
was  a  great  choice,  but  he  obliged  him  to  take  the  horse  which  stooil  next  to 
the  staWe  door,  so  that  every  customer  was  alike  well  served  according  to  his 
chance,  whence  it  became  a  proverb,  when  what  ought  to  be  your  elecDonwa* 
forced  upon  you,  to  say,  '  Hobson's  choice.'"  (Spectator,  No.  509.) 

To  the  above  it  may  be  added  that  Tl\pmas  (not  Tobias,  as  Addison  and 
others  have  it)  Hobson  (1544-1631),  liesides  his  livery  business,  was  for  sixty 
years  a  carrier  between  London  and  Cambridge,  conveying  to  and  from  the 
university  letters  and  packages  as  well  as  passengers.  Though  he  had  grown 
to  be  one  of  the  wealthiest  citizens  of  Cambridge,  generally  respected  lor  his 
private  and  civic  virtues,  he  still  continued  to  drive  his  own  stage  until  the 
plague  in  London  stopped  all  traffic  between  Che  metropulis  ana  the  outside 
world.  A  few  months  later  he  died,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-six.  His  death 
called  forth  many  Cribuies  from  members  of  the  university,  officers  and 
students,  among  them  two  poems  from  Milton,  then  an  undergraduate  aC 
Christ's  College.  These  are  curious  as  being  the  only  extant  specimens  of 
Miltonic  humor.  They  ascribe  Hobson's  death  to  his  enforced  idleness: 
On  the  Untversitv  Carrier, 

Who  sickened  and  died  in  the  Time  of  his  Vacancy,  being  Toibid  to  go  to  Loudon  br  leasoo 
of  the  Plague. 
Here  lies  old  Hobson.     Death  hath  broke  his  sin. 
And  here,  alas,  hath  laid  him  in  the  din  : 
Or  Else  ihe  ways  being  foul,  Iwenty  to  one 
He's  here  stucii  in  a  slough  and  ovcrthroam, 
'Twas  such  a  shifier,  that,  if  truth  were  Imown, 
Death  was  half  glad  when  he  had  got  him  down : 
For  he  had,  any  time  this  ten  years  full. 
Dodged  with  him  belwiit  Cambridge  and  "  The  BuU." 
And  surely  Death  could  never  have  prevailed, 
H;^d  not  his  weekly  course  of  carriage  failed; 
Bui  lately,  finding  him  so  long  at  home, 
Andlhinltini "■"  ' ' ' 

In  ihe  kind'i. ,- 

Showed  him  his  room  where  he  must  lodge  that  night. 

Fulled  off  his  hoof.,  and  took  away  the  Ii-<- 

If  any  ask  for  him,  it  shall  be  said, 

"  Hobson  has  supped,  and  'a  uewiy  gone 


Another  on  the  Same. 

Hill' jog  or 


Here  1i«h  one  who  did  most  truly 
I'hsi  he  could  never  die  whi!<  '     - 
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like  ui  cngifM  moved  with  wheel  and  weiKh 


ai  men  IHe,  save  him  his  dealh, 
ealhing  put  him  out  of  breath  : 


Nor  were  ll  cuDlracLicti 

Too  long  vacation  hasuncd  on  hi>  term. 

Merely  to  drive  the  time  away  he  lEckened, 

Fainted,  and  died,  dot  would  with  ale  be  quickened. 

"  Nay,    quoth  he,  on  his  swooning  bed  outstretched, 

"  If  1  mayn't  cany,  sure  I'll  ne'er  be  fetched, 

But  vow,  though  llie  croM  doctors  all  stood  beareta. 


Obedient  !□  the  moon,  he  spent  hi«  dale 

Linked  to  the  mutual  flowing  of  the  seas ; 
Yet  (Btrange  to  think)  his  wain  was  his  increase. 
His  letters  are  delivered  all,  and  gone. 
Only  remains  this  snpcrschpiion. 
January,  1631. 

In  George  Eliot's  "  Middle  march,"  Mrs,  Cadwallnder  makes  the  astute 
remiirk,  "  A  woman's  choice  usually  means  taking  the  only  man  she  can  get." 

Bocus-PocuB,  or  Hokey-Pokej,  a  slang  term  for  charlatanism  or  jug- 
glery. TillolKon's  derivation  is  still  accepted  as  a  possibility  by  etymologists  ; 
"Those  comm'in  joggling  words  of  hocus-pocus  are  nothing  else  but  a  corrup- 
tion of  hoc  est  corpus,  by  way  of  ridiculous  imitation  of  iWe  priests  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  m  their  trick  of  transubstantialion."  {Works,  vol.  i.,  Seira. 
26.)  But  Nares  thinks  the  expression  is  taken  from  the  Italian  jugglers,  who 
laid  "  Ochus  Bochus,"  in  reference  to  a  famous  magician  of  those  days.  In  the 
Mirror,  vol.  xxi.,  there  is  a  reference  to  this  gentleman :  "  Ochus  Bochus  was 
a  mi^ician  and  demon  among  the  Saxons,  dwelling  in  forest  and  caves,  and 
we  have  his  name  and  abode  handed  down  to  the  present  day  in  Somerset- 
shire (vii.,  Wokev  Hole,  near  Wells)."  Nevertheless,  Skeat  looks  upon  the 
word  as  a  mere  jingling  reduplication.  Ilokos-Pokos  is  the  name  of  the  jug- 
gler in  Ben  Jimson's  "Magnetic  Lady"  (1632),  and  the  word  appears  in  an 
earlier  play  by  the  satne  author,  "The  Staple  of  News"  (1625);  "Iniquity 
came  in  like  hukos-pokus  in  a  juggler's  jerkin,  with  false  skirts  like  the  knave 
of  dubs." 

Hodge-Podge,  or  Hotch-potch,  as  the  lexicographers  (with  commend- 
able caution)  say,  is  a  confused  mass  of  ingredients  shaken  or  mixed  togeiher 
in  the  same  pot  (Fr.  hocher,  "  to  shake,"  +  pot).  If  anybody  wants  to  know 
what  are  the  ingredients  shaken  in  a  confused  mass,  what  is  in  the  pot,  let 
him  lake  a  warning  from  an  exgierience  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  and  curb 
his  curiosity : 
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ihe  earlier  vi 
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.1.  Prince 
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DK  other  t 
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ny  Highlander  w 
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"huh  the  1 
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"  Ves.yes,"  said  ihe  prince,  who  had  not  learned  lli»i  "  intil'l 

"  Why,  therc'i  multon  inlil't,  s 

l-hc  nUn  Wked  at  him,  and,  seeing  that  the  prince  was  nrious,  he  replied,— 

•'  Ves,1^in1y,''l'know  "  uree™ t^ie'taquira;  "bul  what  ia  totil'l—inlit'll" 

'■  y*  daft  gowk  !"  yelled  the  Highlander,  brandishing  hii  big  jpoon,  "  am  I  no  Mlltng  ye 

iivTt  the  jnCerview  was  braughL  la  a  close  by  ane  of  the  prince's  suite,  who  was  fommalely 
passing,  and  stepped  in  to  save  his  royal  highness  from  being  rapped  o»er  the  head  wilh  tbc 

Hog.  To  go  the  wrhole  hog.  This  phrase  probably  arose  from  the 
Arabian  story  versified  in  Cowpet's  "Love  of  Ihe  World  Reproved," 
Mohammed  allowed  his  followers  to  eat  pork,  except  one  portion  of  (he  animal, 
which  he  did  not  specify,  and  consequently  stiict  Mohammedans  were  debarred 
from  eating  any.  Others,  however,  through  one  piece  being  forbidden, 
Thought  it  hard 
From  Iki  Brholt  ksg  lo  be  debarred, 

and  so,  one  taking  a  leg,  another  a  shoulder,  and  so  on. 

Analogous  expressions  in  English  are  "  In  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound," 
"  As  good  be  hanged  for  a  sheep  as  for  a  lamb,"  "  Neck  or  nothing,  for  the 
king  loves  no  cripple,"  ''  Make  a  spoon  or  spoil  a  horn,"  and  "  Over  shoes, 
over  boots  ;"  in  Scotch,  "  Ne'er  go  to  the  de'il  wi'  a  dish-clout  in  your  hands ;" 
in  German,  "  It  is  all  the  same  whether  one  has  both  legs  in  the  stocks  or 
one  ;"  in  Italian,  "It  is  the  first  shower  that  wets;"  and  in  French,  "There  is 
nothing  like  being  bespattered  for  making  one  defy  the  slough."  When 
Madame  de  Cornue]  remonstrated  with  a  court  lady  on  certain  improprieties 
of  conduct,  the  latter  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  do  let  me  enjoy  the  benefit  of  my  bad 
reputation  !" 

Hog  not  bacon  until  hung.  In  the  opening  chapter  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  "Ivaiihoe"  is  an  edifying  conversation  between  Wamba  the  fool  and 
Gurth  the  swineherd,  in  which  the  peculiarity  of  the  English  langnage  is 
enlarged  upon,  that  it  calls  the  dressed  or  cured  meat  by  a  different  name  from 
that  of  the  animal  from  which  it  came,  as  ox  =  beef,  calf  =  veal,  etc.,  as  though 
by  being  properly  dressed  and  hung  up  it  becomes  something  more  exalt^ 
Latinized  from  a  Saxon  vitlein  into  a  Norman  courtier : 

"  Why,  how  call  yoo  these  grunting  brutes  running  about  on  (heir  four  legsT"  demanded 

"  And  swine  is  good  Saxon,"  said  the  jester;  "  bul  how  call  you  the  sow  when  iheitHajrvd, 
and  drawn,  and  quartered,  snd  hung  up  by  the  heels,  like  a  traitort" 

"  1  am  very  glad  every  fool  knows  that,  loo."  said  Wamba,  "  and  porii,  I  think,  is  good 
Korman  French ;  and  so  when  the  biuie  lives,  and  is  in  charge  of  •  Saxon  slave,  she  goes  by 
her  Saxon  name  :  liut  becomes  a  Norman,  and  is  called  pork,  when  she  is  carried  to  the  ciatte 
hall  to  feast  among  ihe  nobles;  what  dosi  ihou  think  of  this,  friend  Guith,  \a.V'~lpmn)ut, 

This  pleasantry  is  older  than  Scott.  In  his  "  Apothegms"  Francis  Bacon 
relates  an  anecdote  of  his  father,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  who  when  about  passing 
sentence  on  a  malefactor  was  "  mightily  importuned"  by  the  latter  "  for  lo  save 
his  life," — 

Which,  when  nothing  (hat  he  said  did  avail,  he  at  length  dnitwJ  his  mercy  on  account  of 
kindred.  "  Frithee."  said  my  lord  judge,  "how  came  thai  in!"  "  Why,  if  ii  please  you, 
my  lord,  your  name  is  Bacon  and  mine  is  Hog:,  and  in  all  agei  Hog  and  Bacon  have  been  lo 
Dear  kindred  thai  they  are  not  to  tw  separated.  '    "  Ay,  bul,"  replied  Judge  Bacon,  "youaad 
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1  cinnoi  be  lilndKd  except  you  be  hanged ;  for  Hog  u  not  Bacon  until  it  be  well  hanged." — 
Bacon  ;  Afntktgms,  36. 

Shakespeare   may  have  had  an  adumbralion  of  this  jest  when  he  lets  Mrs. 
Ouickly  say, — 

•^  >       '  ..  Hang-hog"  '»  Latin  for  bacon,  I  wanant  you. 

Mirry  a'ivis  of  II  in/lior.  Act  iv  ,  Sc.  i. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  parallelism  between  Judge  Bacon's  jest  and  Mrs. 
Quicklya  exclamation  is  one  of  the  proofs  advanced  for  their  theory  by  (he 
Baconians.  A  similar  play  upon  words  was  made  by  Curran.  One  day  at 
dinner  he  sat  opposite  Lord  Notbury,  who  was  famous  for  his  severity  as  a 
judge.  "  Curran,"  asked  Norbury,  "  is  that  hung  lieef  before  you  ?"  "  Vou 
try  it,  my  lord,"  answered  Curran,  "  and  it's  sure  to  be." 

Boist  with  hts   owrn   petard,  to  be  defeated  by  one's  own  device, 
caught  in  one's  own  trap.     The  petard  was  an  iron  canister  filled  with  gun- 
powder, used  for  blowing  up  gales,  barricades,  etc     The  danger  was  lest  the 
engineer  who  fired  the  petard  should  be  blown  up  with  his  own  explosion. 
Lei  il  work ; 
For  'tis  (he  spon  to  have  the  enginer 
Hoist  with  his  own  petard,  and  it  shall  go  hard 


H0I7  Alliance,  a  league  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  proposed  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  September  26,  1S15,  after  the  final  overthrow  of  Napo- 
leon at  Waterloo,  and  founded  upon  the  idea  that  religion  should  be  made 
the  basis  of  politics,  and  that  thereafter  the  affairs  of  Europe  should  be  regu- 
lated by  the  prini:ipies  of  Christian  charity.  The  act  establishing  (he  alliance 
was  signed  by  Alexander,  Francis  of  Austria,  and  Frederick  William  of 
Prussia,  and  the  treaty  was  formally  promulgated  in  (he  Frankfort  Journa!, 
February  2,  1816.  The  kings  of  England  and  France  acceded  to  it  in  1S18, 
and  nt  a  congress  held  at  Aachen  a  declaration  of  (he  five  monarchs  was 
issued,  stating  that  the  objects  of  the  alliance  were  peace  and  legitimate  stabil- 
ity. Principles  of  such  vague  import  soon  made  the  league  an  instrument  of 
oppression,  and  it  presently  became  little  more  than  a  conspiracy  of  the  mon- 
archs against  the  liberties  of  the  peoples,  and  the  symbol  of  reaction.  In  its 
name  Austria,  in  1821,  crushed  the  aspirations  of  the  Fiedmontese  for  inde- 

Endence,  and  stamped  out  the  rising  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  1823. 
ance  intervened  in  Spain,  aiding  in  the  re-establishment  of  absolutism  in 
that  country.  Subsequently  France  and  England  withdrew  from  the  alliance, 
after  which  it  became  the  mere  shadow  of  a  name.  By  a  special  article  of 
the  treaty,  members  of  the  Bonaparte  family  were  forever  excluded  from  oc- 
cupying any  European  throne. 

H0I7  City,  a  designation  given  by  various  peoples  to  that  city  which  is 
peculiarly  identified  with,  as  the  centre  of,  their  religious  faith,  and  generally 
the  objective  point  of  devout  pilgrimages.  Thus,  Allahabad  is  the  Holy  City 
of  the  Indian  Mohammedans,  Kenares  of  the  Hrahmanical  Hindus,  Jerusalem 
of  the  Christians  and  Jews,  Mecca  of  all  Mohammedans,  and  Moscow  of  the 
Russians.  In  the  time  of  the  Incas  in  Peru  the  name  was  given  to  Cu^co. 
where  there  was  a  great  temple  of  the  sun,  to  which  pilgrims  resorted  from 
the  farthest  ends  of  the  empire. 

Holy  League,  the  name  of  several  important  and  historical  combina- 
tions. The  earliest  was  that  formed  in  1508  between  Louis  XII.  of  France, 
Maximilian  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  Ferdinand  V  of  Spain,  and  several 
Italian  princes,  at  the  instance  of  Pope  Julius  II.  (whence  its  name  Holy 
League),  and  directed  against  the  republic  of  Venice.  Uy  it  Venice  was  cuiii- 
">       ff  37 
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pelled  to  abandon  her  possessions  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  the  Spanish 
crowi).  The  next  was  a  treaty  concluded  in  1533  between  Pope  Clfemenl  VIL, 
the  Venetians,  Francesco  Maria  Srorza,  Duke  of  Milan,  and  Francis  I.  of 
Fiance,  to  compel  the  Emperor  Charles  V  to  re-establish  Sforza  in  Milan  and 
to  release  the  French  king's  son,  who  was  his  prisoner,  on  the  payment  of  a 
reasonable  ransom.  It  was  so  called  because  the  Pope  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  league.  Another  was  a  politico- religious  association  formed  in  France  in 
1576,  ill  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  under  the  auspices  of  Henri,  Due  de  Guise, 
"  for  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  Reformers."  Its  (jolitical  object  was  to  prevent  the  accession  of  Henry 
IV  and  10  place  the  Duke  of  Guise  on  the  French  throne.  The  Pope  gave 
it  his  sanction,  but  its  reliance  was  upon  Philip  \\.  of  Spain. 

H0I7  Roman  Empire,  the  name  of  the  Germanic  empire  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  by  a  fiction  supposed  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  universal  domin- 
ion of  the  Romans,  and  the  Kaisers  Ihc  successors  to  the  world-wide  sover- 
eignty of  the  Caesars.  Charlemagne  was  crowned  Empveror  of  the  West  by 
Pope  Leo  III.  in  800  A.D.  In  02,  Otho  the  Great  was  crowned  as  Emperor 
of  the  Romans  by  Pope  John  XII.,  and  the  "  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the 
German  Nation"  formally  proclaimed.  The  fiction  was  continued  under  one 
form  or  another  and  through  many  vicissitudes,  which  belong  to  the  domain 
of  history, — the  empire  and  the  power  of  the  imperial  overlord  becoming 
more  and  more  mythical. 

When  Voltaire  directed  his  shafts  of  ridicule  against  this  empire  which  was 
no  empire,  and  whose  other  characteristics  were,  as  he  said,  twofold, — vit,  it 
was  neither  holy  nor  Roman, — it  had,  in  fact,  long  been  practically  extincL 

Napoleon  was  crowned  Emperor  of  the  French  in  1S04,  and  finally  even 
the  shadow  of  the  unholy  and  uU'Roman  thing  vanished  in  the  sun  of  Auster- 
lilz.  With  the  renunciation  by  Francis  11.  of  the  imperial  crown  and  title, 
August  6,   1806,  came  the  end. 

Home,  No  place  like.    These  words  occur  in  John  Howard  Payne's 

famous  song  "  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  which  originally  formed  a  part  of  his 
opera,  "  Clan,  the  Maid  of  Milan  :" 


A  charm  from  ihe 
Which,  sought  tfat 

™ehthe 

An  exU< 
Oh,  giv. 
The  bin 

!  from  home,  splem: 
!  me  my  lowly  that. 

Payne  may  have  had  in  mind  the   popular  proverb  found  In  this  form  in 

Clarke's  "Paroemiolr^ia"  (1639),  p.  101  : 


T)u  FimuU.  Sunt 


faint  likeness  also  w 

1  the 

following  lines 

ir  solid  ha 

And  Ihe 
The  vmrld 

sj?.'tei»», 

:  fools  who  roam. 

From  our 

:r.rferfe'i""" 

Eathetic  simplicity  \xA 
can  be  only  rudely 
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("  My  home,  my  home, 
1  my  though  thou  be. 
Thou  aeemcsi  an  abbey  10 

"To  every  bird  its  nest  is  fair"  is  found  both  i 
"  The  smoke  of  my  own  house,"  says  the  Spanish,  ' 
another's."  And  almost  every  modern  language  has  the  equivalent  of  "  Every 
cock  is  proud  on  his  own  dunghill,"  a  proverb  which  has  descended  to  tis 
from  the  Romans.  Seneca  quotes  it  thus  :  "  Gallus  in  suo  sierquilinio  pluri- 
mum  potest."  Its  medixval  form,  "Gallus  cantat  in  suo  sterquiiinio,"  was 
probably  in  Napoleon's  mind  when  he  rejected  the  Gallic  cock  as  the  imperial 
emblem,  saying,  "  No ;  it  is  a  bird  that  crows  upon  a  dunghill."  Here  are  a 
couple  of  modern  forms  : 

A  dog  i.  itout  on  his  own  iaa^iW. —Frinch. 

S-ytn  doe  is  a  l'0°  a'  home.-//ai/B«. 
And  as  a  counterpart, — 

The  fierce  ox  grows  tame  on  itrange  ^aao&.—Portugutu. 

Two  parallel   passages   in   two  great  English  poets  strikingly  depict  the 
wretchedne 


Of  Christian  charity 

Under  the  sun  ! 
Oh,  it  was  piUful  I 

Home  she  had  none! 

Hood;  Tkt  Bridgr  0/ Sight. 
Vel,  oddly  enough,  it  is  lo  the  homeless  that  the  world  owes  some  of  its 
dearest  descriptions  of  home.  John  Howard  Payne,  himself,  says,  "  How 
often  have  I  been  in  the  heart  of  Pails,  Berlin,  London,  or  some  other  city, 
and  have  heard  persons  singing  or  heard  organs  playing  'Home,  Sweet 
Home,'  without  having  a  shilling  to  buy  myself  the  next  meal  or  a  place  to 
lay  my  head  I  The  world  has  literally  sung  my  song  till  every  heart  is  familiar 
with  its  melody,  yet  I  have  been  a  wanderer  from  my  boyhood,  and,  in  my 
old  age,  have  lo  submit  to  humiliation  for  my  bread."  "  How  contradictory  it 
seems,"  remarks  Washington  Irving,  in  his  "Life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith," 
"that  one  of  the  most  delightful  pictures  of  home  and  home-felt  happiness 
should  be  drawn  by  a  homeless  man  ;  that  the  most  amiable  picture  of  domes- 
tic virtue  and  ail  the  endearments  of  the  married  state  should  be  drawn  by  a 
bachelor  who  had  been  severed  from  domestic  life  almost  from  boyhood  ;  that 
one  of  the  most  tender,  touching,  and  affecling  appeals  on  behalf  of  female 
loveliness  should  have  been  made  by  a  man  whose  deficiencies  in  all  the 
graces  of  person  and  manner  seemed  to  mark  him  out  for  a  cynical  disparager 
of  the  sex."  The  English  are  fond  cif  asserting  that  the  French  language  has 
no  equivalent  for  the  word  home,  and  deduce  therefrom  the  moral  that  home 
life  is  unknown  to  the  French.  Mark  Twain  notices  this  slander  in  his  "  In- 
nocents Abroad  :"  "  They  say  there  is  no  word  for  '  home'  in  the  French  lan- 
guage. Well,  considering  that  they  have  the  article  itself  in  such  an  attractive 
aspect,  they  ought  to  manage  lo  get  along  without  the  word.  Let  us  not 
waste  too  much  pity  on  'homeless' France.  I  have  observed  that  Frenchmen 
abroad  seldom  wholly  give  up  the  idea  of  going  back  to  France  some  time  or 
other,    I  am  not  surprised  at  it  now." 
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Max  O'Rell  has  made  a  still  more  effective  answer  to  the  charge  in  bis 
"Brotiier  Jonathan  :" 

I  was  not  ereaily  auiprised,  an  coming  Co  Ameiica,  to  bear  (hut  home  lire  hirdly  eiitledia 
France.  I  hud  heard  mat  before.  And  Ihe  overpawering  ies->on  advanced  la  proic  iliia 
■taiement  was  (hai  tioic-honorcd  Anglo-S^xon  cbeiinul :  The  Frcnth  language  has  no  cquiv. 
lent  for  Ihe  English  word  home. 

How  slib  a  the  criticiim  of  the  ignoianl  1 

I'o  feel  the  whole  meaning  of  those  iweet  words  chit  ini,  ckrt  neiu,  one  muiI  kira*  tiM 
language  they  form  pan  of.    They  call  up  in  French  beam  all  the  lender  leclins*  evoked  hf 

'how  many^Engliih  or  A^meri^^  p^ple  have  an  iakling  of  iheir  value! 

Do  chey  care  to  know  that  lome  hundred  yean  back  [he  French  used  10  (ay  n  e>iet  (trim 
the  Latin  in  cata,  at  home),  and  thai  the  word  chrt  wu  aoounT  That,  later  on.  they  look 
to  adding  ■  pronoun,  saying,  for  example,  tn  cket  novs :  and  thai  ihe  people,  mBlakint  the 
word  ekts  for  a  prepotitioD,  because  it  was  always  followed  by  a  noun  or  a  pronoun,  sup- 
pressed the  H,  so  that  now  the  French  i.inguage  has  lost  a  noun  for  hooK,  bill  has  kept  a 
word,  chis,  which  to  ihis  very  day  has  all  lis  significance?  What  an  ideairf  snugnest,  hap- 
piness, is  conveyed  by  the  Utile  sentence  Risloni  chez  aaus  on  the  lipi  of  a  young  couple  I 

Home  tbey  brougbt  her  Dvarrior  dead,  the  first  line  of  a  song  without 

other  title  in  Tennyson's  "  Princess."  The  lady  who  could  find  no  tears  for 
the  crushing  blow  which  desolated  her  life  weeps  at  the  sight  of  her  inbnt 
child,  and  is  saved.  The  same  idea  occurs  in  Scott's  "  L.ay  of  the  l.ast 
Minstrel"  (Canto  i..  Stanza  9)  : 

O'er  her  warrior's  bloody  bier 

The  ladye  dropp'd  nor  ffower  nor  tear. 

Her  son  lisp'd  from  the  nurse't  ktlee. 
Then  &st  ihe  mother's  tean  did  leek 

The  climax  of  Tennyson's  poem — the  sudden  and  passionate  resolve  on  the 
part  of  the  bereaved  parent  to  live  for  the  child — closely  resemtiles  a  passage 
in  Darwin's  episode  of  "  Eli/a"  in  the  "  Botanic  Garden."  There  the  mother 
has  been  slain  in  war,  the  young  husband  abandons  himself  to  despair,  but 
at  sight  of  his  two  little  childieti  he  exclaims,  like  Tennyson's  heroine, — 
These  bind  to  eanh-for  tbe<e  1  pray  to  live. 

Home  Rulers,  a  name  more  particularly  applied  to  the  Irish  members  In  the 
British  Parliament,  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Stewart  Patnell,  from  theit 
scheme  of  "  Home  Rule,"  whose  paramount  feature  is  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  national  parliament  for  Ireland  to  legislate  on  and  regulate  all  her 
internal  affairs,  with  full  control  over  Irish  resources,  revenues,  and  police, 
under  condition  only  of  contributing  a  juat  proportion  to  imperial  expendi- 
ture ;  the  only  matters  excluded  from  its  jurisdiction  being  foreign  and  colonial 
(juestions  and  the  defence  of  British  possessions.  In  its  wider  sense  the  term 
includes  all  those  English,  Irish,  or  Scotch  who  favor  Home  Rule,  as  distin- 
guished from  their  opponents,  who  are  called  collectively  "  Unionists"  because 
they  favor  the  continuance  of  the  present  system  of  a  union  Parliament  of  the 
three  kingdoms  for  all  purposes. 

Homo  sum ;  humani  nihil  a  me  alieuuni  puto  (L,,  "lama  man,  and 
I  deem  nothing  human  alien  to  me"),  a  famous  line  in  Act  i.,  Sc  I,  of  Ter- 
ence's "  The  Self-Tormentor"  ("  Heauton-timorumenos"),  St  Augustine 
tells  us  that  at  these  words  Ihe  whole  audience,  though  many  of  them  rude 
and  ignorant,  broke  out  into  thunders  of  applause.  And  well  they  mighL 
For  it  was  the  first  important  literary  enunciation  of  the  great  doctrine  of  human 
brotherhood  which  in  later  ages  found  expression  in  the  "Am  I  not  a  man 
and  a  brother  ?"  of  Wiiberforce,  and  the  *'  All  men  are  created  equal"  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.    It  was  the  first  important  protest  agsunst  castes. 
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aristocracies,  and  superiorities  of  all  kinds.  The  expression  of  Socrates, 
sometimes  quoted  as  its  literary  ancestor,  "1  am  neither  Athenian  nor  Greek, 
I  am  of  the  whole  world"  (see  Fikst  an  Englishman), — this  expression  only 
foreshadows  its  cosmopolitan  but  hardly  its  humanitarian  meaning.  Far 
closer  is  Seneca's  imitation,  "  Homo  sacra  res  hominis"  {Efhth-s,  xcv.  33). 

An  amusing  variation  of  the  theme  is  supplied  by  the  vivacious  Max  O'Kell. 
In  "  Les  chers  Voisins,"  p.  285,  he  says,  "A  Frenchman  feels  Ihe  influence 
of  the  beau  sfxe  to  such  a  degree  that  with  him  woman  is  a  fixed  idea.  It  is 
his  worship.  Parodying  the  verse  of  Terence,  he  says  to  himself,  'I  am  a 
man,  and  everything  thai  concerns  womankind  interests  me.'  " 

Honest — Honesty.  "To  be  honest,  as  this  world  goes,"  says  Hamlet,  "  is 
to  be  one  man  picked  out  of  ten  thousand." 

says  Fletcher,  in  the  "  Triumph  of  Love,"  and  elsewhere, — 

Pope's  version  is  better  known  : 

An  honest  man's  ihe  noblest  .vork  of  (Jod. 

n  honest  man  is  the  best  title  that 

The  niod«l  fronl  of  Ihb  small  floor, 

llian  many  a  braver  marble  can. — 
■■  Hoe  lies  a  imly  honest  man  •- 

Chashaw  :  Efitaph  upon  Mr  Asktan. 
Heinrich  Heine  says  of  Lafayette, — 

The  world  is  surprised  that  there  was  once  an  hooest  man  ;  the  situation  remains  vacant.— 
Tk9»gkts  and  fancies. 

Honest  Injun,  in  colloquial  American,  is  equivalent  to  the  English  "  honor 
bright,"  and  is  often  heard  among  school-boys  as  a  pledge  of  faith.  Originally, 
no  doubt,  the  reference  10  Indian  honesty  was  sarcastic 

Honesty  is  the  best  policy,  a  proverb  found  in  Cervantes, — "  Don 
Quixote,"  Part  II.,  ch.  xxxiii., — but  probably  a  proverb  before  his  day.  It 
has  been  objected  thai  he  who  acts  on  Ihe  principle  is  no  honest  man.  In- 
deed, the  maxim  has  been  condemned  as  a  scoundrelly  raying,  which  would 
resolve  a  rule  of  right  into  a  qneslion  of  expediency.  Trench's  gloss,  how- 
ever, is  good  eommori  sense.  ■■  Doulitless,"  says  the  Dean,  "  there  are  prov- 
erbs not  a  few  which,  like  this,  move  in  the  region  of  what  has  been  well 
called  'prudential  morality  ;'  and  did  we  accept  them  as  containing  the  whole 
circle  of  motives  to  honesty  or  other  right  conduct,  nothing  could  be  worse, 
ot  more  filled  to  lower  the  moral  standard  of  our  lives.  He  who  resolves  10 
be  honest  because,  and  only  because,  it  is  tAe  best polUy,  will  l>e  little  likely 
long  lo  continue  honest  at  all.  But  the  proverb  does  not  pretend  to  usurp  the 
place  of  an  ethical  rule  ;  it  does  not  presume  lo  cast  down  the  hi|;her  law 
which  should  determine  to  honesty  and  uprightness,  that  it  may  put  itself  in 
iis  place  ;  it  onl^  declares  that  honesty,  let  alone  that  it  is  the  right  thing,  is 
also,  even  for  this  present  world,  Ihe  wisesL" 

iihakespeare  says, — 

No  legacy  is  so  rich  as  honesty. 

Aiet  Wtll  thai  End!  lh/1.  A,t  iii.,  P,-.  5. 

Honey-moon,  the  first  month  of  marriage.  Among  the  northern  nations 
of  ICnrope  there  was  an  ancient  practice  for  newly-married  couples  lo  drink 
melhcghn,  or  mead,  a   kind  of  wine  made  from   honey  (hydromel),  for   thii  ly 
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days  after  marriage.  Hence  the  term  honey-month  or  honey-moon.  AttiU 
the  Hun  drank  so  much  mead  at  his  wedding-feast  that  he  died. 

Honi  BOit  qui  mal  y  penae  {"  Shame" — or,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
though  erroneously  translated, "  evil — to  him  who  evil  thinks"),  the  motto  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter  and  of  the  Crown  of  England.  The  order  was  established 
by  Edward  III.  on  April  23,  1349.  But  *hy  the  gailcr  was  selecled  as  its 
name  and  symbol,  and  what  is  the  special  significance  of  the  motto,  have 
long  been  moot  questions  with  historians.  Camden  and  others  suggest  that 
as  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  had  once  distinguished  some  chosen  knights  by 
causing  them  to  tie  a  thong  or  garter  round  the  leg,  Edward  had  reminis- 
ceiitly  given  his  own  garter  as  the  signal  for  a  battle,  probably  Crrfcy,  in 
which  he  was  successful.  Folydore  Virgil,  whose  history  appeared  in  1536, 
nearly  two  hundred  years  after  the  event,  is  the  first  authority  for  the  familiar 
story  that  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  the  king's  mistress,  dropped  her  garter 
at  a  ball,  and  that  Edward  picked  it  up  and  handed  it  back  to  the  lady  with 
the  remark,  "Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense,"  and  forthwith  founded  the  order. 
Polydore's  authority,  therefore,  is  no  authority  at  all.  It  is  extremely  unlikely 
that  such  an  incident  would  have  been  suppressed  by  Froissarl,  who  makes 
no  mention  of  it,  though  he  relates  the  story  of  the  countess's  amour  with 
the  king.  The  motto,  it  may  be  added,  is  an  old  French  one  proverbial  in 
France  oefore  Edward's  day. 

Honor.  Everything  is  lost  save  honor,  the  famous  phrase  attributed 
to  Francis  I.,  King  of  Fiance.  Guy  de  Maupassant  thus  comments  upon  it 
in  " Sur  I'Eau  :"  "Francis  I.,  silly  though  he  was,  addicted  to  courtesans 
and  an  unfortunate  general,  has  saved  his  memory  and  surrounded  his  name 
with  an  imperishable  halo  by  writing  to  his  mother  those  few  superb  words 
after  the  defeat  at  Pavia  :  Tout  est  perdu,  madamc,  fors  I'konneur.  Does  not 
this  saying  to-day  seem  to  us  as  fine  as  a  victory  ?  Has  it  not  illustrated  the 
prince  more  than  the  conquest  of  a  kingdom  ?  We  have  forgollen  the  names 
of  most  of  the  great  battles  fought  at  that  distant  epoch ;  shall  we  ever  forget 
Tout  est  perdu, /ars  I'heimeurf"  Unfortunately,  Francis  I.  never  used  the 
phrase,  but  only  something  remotely  analogous,  which  formed  a  part  of  a  long 
letter  to  his  mother,  Louise  de  Savoie.  The  letter  itself  has  been  lost.  But 
his  mother's  reply,  which  makes  copious  quotations  from  the  letter,  was 
found  in  the  manuscript  registers  of  Parliament  and  published  in  1S35.  From 
this  it  appears  that  the  king's  missive  began  with  the  words,  "  Nothing  remains 
to  me  but  honor  and  life  which  is  saved"  ("  De  toutes  choses  ne  m'est  demeure 
que  I'honneur  et  la  vie  qui  est  saulv^e"). 

Three  days  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Caulaincourt  exclaimed  to  Napo- 
leon at  the  palace  of  the  Elysee,  "  All  is  lost !"  "  Except^  I'honneur,"  said 
Napoleon,  recognliing  the  cue. 

When  the  Comle  de  Provence  (afterwards  Louis  XVIII.J  was  asked  10 
renounce  his  claim  to  the  French  throne,  he  is  reported  by  Bourrienne  to  have 
said  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  designs  of  Providence,  but  he  knew  the  obli- 
gations of  his  rank ;  as  a  Christian  he  would  perform  those  obligations  to  the 
last ;  as  a  son  of  St.  Louis  he  would  respect  himself  even  in  chains ;  as  the 
successor  of  Francis  I.  he  would  say,  as  he  had  said,  "Tout  est  perdu,  fot8 
I'honneur."     (Memairi  of  Nap^tm,  vol.  ii,  ch.  xxvi.) 

"  What  is  led  when  honor  is  lost?"  is  the  265th  Maxim  of  Publius  Syrus. 
And  the  noble  lines  of  Richard  Lovelace  spring  at  once  to  the  mind : 

T„  Ltuaita,  tn  G^ittg  U  Ihl  Wan. 

Honor   among  thlevM.    Edmund  fiutke,  in  his  great  speech  on  the 
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impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings,  says,  "  Vou  see  how  they  are  bound  to 
one  another,  and  how  they  give  their  fidelity  to  kee]>  the  secrets  of  one  another 
to  prevent  the  directors  having  a  true  knowledge  of  their  affairs  ;  and  I  am 
sure  if  you  do  not  destroy  this  honor  among  conspirators  and  this  faith  among 
robbers  that  there  will  be  no  other  honor  and  no  other  fidelity  among  our 
servants  in  India."  The  jitoverb  is  far  older  than  iiurke.  The  principle  in 
human  nature  upon  which  it  is  founded  has  been  a  fniilful  topic  with  students 
of  man.  John  L<)cke  remarks  of  justice  and  the  keeping  of  contracts  that  it  is 
a  principle  which  is  thought  to  extend  itself  to  the  dens  of  thieves  and  the 
confederacies  of  the  greatest  villains  ; 

who  break  wLlK  all  iht  world  besides,  rnusi  keep  rules  of  faiih  and  cquiiy  among  ihemselvc=,' 
or  else  Ihey  cannot  hold  logelher. 

Hazlitt  explains  that  honor  among  thieves  may  flourish  in  inverse  propor- 
tion to  their  honesty  towards  outsiders : 


Sir  Walter  Scott  frequently  refers  to  this  principle.  "They  call  us  niarau- 
ders,  thieves,  and  what  not,"  says  the  jackman  in  "  The  Monastery,"  "  but  the 
side  we  take  we  hold  by."  And  he  paints  his  Borderers  as  severe  observers 
of  the  faith  which  they  have  pledged  to  an  enemy  : 


To  this  a  parallel  may  be  found  in  Sheridan  Knowles's  "  Virginius :" 
Well,  -lis  true. 
Dog  liglits  with  dog,  but  honesty  is  not 
A  cur  th^t  bait'  his  f<:llows,  and  e'en  dogs. 
By  babii  of  companionship.  :ibide 
In  terms  of  faith  and  cordiality. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  honor  is  so  universal   among  thieves,  no  wonder 
Falstaft  thinks  things  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass  when  Poins  and  the  Prince, 
who  had  agreed  to  help  him  out  in  a  highway-robljery,  turn  round  and  play 
tricks  upon   him.     No  wonder  he  vows  to  give  up  thieving  altogether  and 
turn  honest :  "  A  plague  upoti't,  when  thieves  cannot  be  true  to  one  another." 
Moody,  the  actor,  was  robbed  of  his  watch  and  money.     He  begged  the  highwaymaii  vt 
let  him  hare  cash  eooueh  to  carry  him  to  town,  and  the  fellow  replied,  "  Well.  Master  Moody, 
as  [  know  you,  I'll  lend  you  half  a  guinea  :  but.  remember,  honor  among  thieves !"    A  few 
days  after  he  was  taken,  and  Moody,  hearing  that  he  was  at  "The  Brown  Bear,"  in  the 
Strand,  went  to  inquire  af^er  his  watch ;  but  when  he  began  to  speak  of  it,  the  fellow  exclaimed, 
"Is  thai  what  you  wantT     1  thought  you  had  come  to  pay  the  half-guinea  you  boirowed 

Honorable  Bilk,  originally  an  English  phrase  to  designate  a  member  of 
Parliament  who,  being  a  fraudulent  creditor  (as  Dryden  used  the  word  "  bilk"), 
avails  himself  of  the  privilege  of  Parliament  in  regard  to  arrest  on  civil  process. 
The  term  has  somehow  fom>d  its  way  to  California,  and  has  there  a  wider  ap- 
plication, describing  all  people  who  grovel  for  office  and  the  wages  of  office. 


Honors  change  tnanilers,  a  familiar  English  proverb,  literally  translated 
fr'mi  the  niedisval  Latin  "  ITonores  mutant  mores,"  which  m.iy  be  found  in 
the  "Gesia  Romanoruiii,"  205,  App.  ix.,  and  in  Polydore  Virgil's  collection 
of  "Adagia,"  Prov.  ecii.  In  the  form  "  Honors  should  change  manners"  it  is 
tjuoted  in  Camden's  "  Ueinains,"  p.   125,  ed.  1870,  and  in   Latin  in  Polydoie 
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Virgil's  "  History  of  England,"  Book  txCx.,  where,  speaking  of  Henry  V.,  he 
says,  "  Hie  vir,  hic  fuit,  qui  a  primodocuit  honores,  ut  est  in  provcrbio,  dcbere 
mutare  lionores"  ("Tliis  man  it  was  who  from  the  first  taught  that  honors, 
according  to  the  proverb,  should  change  manners").  The  proverb  is  frequenthr 
used  in  a  derogatory  sense,  meaning  thai  honors  unduly  inHale  the  recipient'! 
self-esteetn.  Thus,  when  Sir  Thomas  More  was  maile  chancellor.  Manners, 
who  had  himself  lately  been  created  Earl  of  Rutland,  told  him  that  he  was  too 
much  elated  with  his  preferment ;  that  he  verified  the  old  proverb,  "  Honores 
mutant  mores."  "  No,  my  lord,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  "  the  pun  will  do  much 
better  in  English:  'Honors  change  Maunirs.'" 

Hoodliima,  a  name  which  originated  on  the  Pacific  coast  about  tS68, 
first  applied  xo  a  gang  of  young  ruffians  in  San  Francisco,  whence  it  spreaid 
eastward,  and  is  now  generally  applied,  with  some  political  significance,  to  a 
lough,  and  is  incorporated  in  the  phrase  "The  hoodlum  element  in  politics." 
The  true  origin  of  the  word  is  uncertain.  The  following  are  offered  for 
what  they  are  worth  : 

A  newspapei  maD  in  San  Francisco,  in  aUcmptinR  to  coin  a  word  to  desigiute  ■  gang  of 
young  street  Arabs  under  the  beck  o{  one  named  "  Muldooo,"  hit  upon  the  idea  of  dubbing 
ttiem  "  Boodlums,"  that  is,  simply  reversing  the  leader's  name,  la  writing  the  word  the  suoke* 
of  the  w  did  nol  correspond  [a  height,  and  the  compositor,  taking  ihe  m  for  an  A,  printed  K 
"hoodlums."— 7*«  CoHgrtgathnalitt.^fplemba 3f>,  ii^^. 

A  gong  of  bad  buys  fiom  fourteen  to  nineteen  years  of  age  was  associated  for  the  purpose 
of  Sliding.  These  boys  had  a  pJace  of  rendezvous,  and  when  danger  ihreatened  ibem  their 
words  of  warning  were,  "  Huddle  'em  !  Huddle  'em  I"    An  anicle  headed  "  Huddle  'em," 

The  name  applied  to  them  was  sooii  contracted  'into  boodlum.— £dj  AngiUi  (Cal.)  ElfrtH, 
August  IS,  1S77. 

Before  the  laie  war  there  appeared  in  San  Francisco  a  man  whose  dress  was  very  peculiar. 
The  boys  loolt  a  fancy  10  it,  and,  organiiing  themselves  into  a  military  company,  adopted  in 

Ean  the  dieis  of  this  man.  The  head.<Jrcss  resembled  the  fei,  from  which  was  suspended  a 
mg  tail.  Thegamim  called  it  a"  hood,"  and  the  company  became  known  as  the  "hoods  " 
The  rowdy  element  in  the  cny  adopted  much  of  Ihe  dresa  of  the  company  rtfeired  10,  who 
were  soon  designated  as  "  hoodlums. ''-iai.  Francitci  Morning  Call,  October  ■>■,.  xi-fi. 

Hook  or  by  Crook.  By-  A  number  of  ingenious  hypotheses  regarding 
the  origin  of  this  phrase  may  be  found  in  current  works  of  reference,  but,  as 
the  majority  of  them  are  invalidated  by  the  single  circumstance  that  the 
phrase  mounts  up  to  a  much  higher  anliquity  than  the  time  of  the  alleged 
origin  (it  may  be  found  in  "Colin  Clout,  written  about  1240),  it  is  only 
necessary  to  consider  the  two  explanations  which  can  stand  this  test  of  lime. 
One  is  that  when  Strongbow  invaded  Ireland  in  wjz  he  swore  that  he  was 
going  to  take  it  by  Hook  or  by  Crook,  those  being  the  names  of  two  places 
in  the  port  of  Waterford.  If  he  did  make  use  of  this  expression,  it  is  not  at 
all  unlikely  that  it  was  a  punning  allusion  to  a  proverb  already  in  circula- 
tion. Certainly  the  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phrase  makes  it  rise 
from  the  ancient  foresial  rights  granted  to  the  poor  and  others  of  carriring 
away  for  fuel  any  refuse,  dead  or  damaged  portions  of  trees  which  coula  be 
removed  without  detriment  to  the  owner  of  the  wood  by  some  simple  means, 
falling  short  of  the  axe  and  the  saw,  incidental  to  the  felling  of  timber  for 
general  purposes.  Such  simple  means  of  removal  were  Ihe  hooked  poles  or 
crooks  by  which  dead  branches,  etc.,  could  be  detached  and  pulled  down  and 
hauled  homewards.  Accordingly,  this  right  is  in  old  records  called  "a  right, 
with  hook  and  crook,  to  lop,  crop,  and  carry  away  fuel."  For  very  full  in- 
formation see  a  nuniber  of  discussions  upon  the  subject  in  Notts  and  Qutrut, 
first  serie-s  t.  )63,  etc. ;  if.  78,  204;  iii.  1 16,  313;  second  series,  i.  533;  fourth 
series,  viii.  64,  etc  ;  ix.  77. 


HooBler  State,  in  common  parlance  and  political  phrase,  a  name  given 
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to  the  State  of  Indiana.  Its  origin  is  uncertain,  and  the  best  explanation  is 
that  which  derives  it  from  ihe  customary  challenge  or  mode  of  greeting  in 
the  local  vernacular  current  in  the  early  history  of  the  Slate  :  "  Who's  yer  f" 
(Who's  here  ?)  pronounced  hoosier.  A  native  of  Indiana  is  called  a  "  Hoosier." 
Hops.  Matthew  Prior  gives  us  the  following  definition  of  hope : 
For  hop?  is  bul  Ihe  dream  of  Ihosc  Ihal  wake. 

Suhmon  Qt  lltt  Vanilyo/thi  H-sr/i/,  Book  iii,.  1,  loi. 

But  the  definition  is  a  very  ancient  one,  and  has  been  referred  to  Plato  by 
Julian  {Var.  Hist.,  xiii.  29}  and  by  Diogenes  Laertius  to  Aristotle,  who,  when 
asked  what  hope  is,  answered,  "The  dream  of  a  waking  man."  In  Latin 
Quintilian  echoes  the  phrase  with  a  qualification  ; 

Another  ancient  thought  is  echoed  by  Gay  : 

While  ihere's  life  there's  hope,  he  cried. 

Tks  Sick  Man  and  Iht  A  jigel : 

which  is  literally  the  same  as  Cicero's 

,Egrolo,  dum  aniina  est,  spes  est  (■■  While  the  sick  man  has  life,  there  is  hope'').— £/H/fl- 

Tbeocritus,  in  Idyl  IV.,  I.  42,  says,  less  pointedly, — 

For  the  living  there  is  hope,  for  the  dead  none. 
Goldsmith  expands  the  thought  in  the  lines  thus  printed  in  "  The  Captivity," 
Act  ii. : 

To  the  last  momtnt  of  his  breath 

On  hope  the  -retch  relies ; 
And  even  the  pang  preceding  death 

but  more  familiar,  and  deservedly  so,  in  the  original  manuscript,  which  has 
fortunately  been  preserved  to  us : 

The  wretch  condemo'd  with  life  to  part 

Still,  still  on  hope  relies; 
And  every  pang  that  rends  the  heart 

Bids  cipectation  rise. 

Stilt  another  change  upon  the  fruitful  theme  is  rung  by  Pope  in  the  famous 

The  so^"  neasy  and  confined  from 'home. 
Rests  and  expatiates  in  a  life  10  come, 

£ssay  on  Man,  Epistle  I,,  I.95  ; 
which  are,  after  all,  but  a  versification  of  the  passage  in  Pascal : 

inevitable  that  we  never  become  so. — Thoughti.  ch.  v,  3. 
This  finds  an  echo  also  in  Massillon : 
We  never  enjoy,  we  always  'na^t.—Strmon  /ar  St.  BtntdM's  Day. 

Dryden  had  already  said, — 

When  I  consider  life,  'tis  all  a  cheat. 
Trail  on,  and  thin! 


r  than  the  former  dav; 
hile  It  sayi  we  ihall  be  blest 


Lis  wone,  and  while 

With  some  new  joys,  cuts  oil  what  we  possesL 

Yet  all  hope  pleasure  in  what  yet  remain. 
And  from  the  dreys  of  life  think  to  receive 
What  the  lit»i  sprightly  runninj;  tould  noi  cive. 

AuTtnetibi,  Activ,,  Sc.  I 
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lelhing  *Iill  that' 


The  following  familiar  lines,  which  are  preserved  to  ua  in  "The  Univerul 
Songster,"  vol.  ii.  p.  86,  are  credited  to  a  certain  Miss  Wrother,  and  beloDg  to 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  : 

Hope  tells  a  flaiicrine  lale, 


But  why  should  we  banish  hope,  if  what  Cowley  tells  us  is  true?— 

Hop*,  of  all  ills  ihal  men  endure. 
The  only  cheap  and  univetsal  cure. 

Tht  MUlrat :  Firr  Haft. 

The  New  Testament  reckons  hope  among  the  three  great  virtues,  and 
commends  those  "who  against  hope  believed  in  hope"  {RamoHt  iv.  18],— a 
commendation  echoed  by  two  modern  poets  ; 

Hope  aeainsl  hope,  and  ask  till  ye  receive, 

MoHTGOMBRy ;  ThtWt^Ubt/trttktFiotd: 
It  is  ID  hope,  though  hope  were  lo$l, 
Mrs.  Bacbauld: 

and  magniUcently  paraphrased  by  Milton  in  his  sc 

Yet  I  argue  not 
AgaLn^l  Heaven's  hand  at  wifi,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  ot  hope ;  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 
Right  onward. 

SsHHlt  XXII. 

The  Old  Testament,  however,  recognizes  that  "  Hope  deferred  makelh  the 
heart  sick"  (Proverbs  xiii.    12), — a  thought  which  has  been  amplified  t^ 

Spenser : 

Full  little  knowesl  thou,  that  ha^l  not  Hide, 

What  hell  it  is  in  suing  long  to  bide : 

Tr>  loose  good  dayes,  that  might  be  belter  spent ; 

To  speed  to.day,  to  be  put  bacit  to-morrov ; 
To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  feare  and  sorrow. 
To  fret  thy  soule  with  crosses  and  with  cares ; 
To  eate  thy  heart  through  cornfortlesse  dispaires ; 
To  fawne,  to  crowche,  to  waile,  to  ride,  to  ronne. 
To  spend,  to  give  to  want,  to  be  undonne. 
Unhappie  wi^ht.  borne  to  desastrous  end. 
That  doth  hi 

Nevertheless,  the  loss  of  all  hope  is  the  final  and  n 
which  both  Milton  and  Dante  reserve  for  the  inmat 
Satan's  acknowledgment, — 

Thus  repulsed,  our  final  hope 
Is  flat  despair, 

Paradiii  LttI,  Book  U.,  1.  i», 

and  the  latter  in  the  famous  legend  which  he  places  over  the  entrance  b 

hell: 


Horn.  Coming  out  of  the  little  end  of  the  horn.  This  provertnal 
expression,  meaning  that  a  man  has  been  swindtetl,  or  taken  in,  or  otherwise 
"badly  left,"  is  not  a  pure  Americanism,  although  it  is  almost  extinct  at 
present  in  England.  But  a  correspondent  of  JVotei  and  Qutries,  seventh 
series,  iv,  333,  says  he  has  heard  the  phrase  in  Warwickshire.    The  same 
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corrMDondent  describes  an  old  panel-painliiig  seen  by  him  in  a  country  euri- 
osity-snop,  and  apparently  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  represents  a  poor 
wretch  being  thrust  into  the  large  end  of  a  horn,  while  his  unhappy  head  and 
one  arm  protrude  ftom  the  little  end.     Underneath  is  written, — 

This  horn  emblem  here  dalh  ihow 

Of  svrciishipp  what  harm  doth  growe. 
Pictures  similar  to  this  appear  to  have  been  common  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  In  "  Eastward  Hoe"  (1605)  Ben  Jonson  makes  one  of 
his  characters  say,  "  I  had  the  borne  of  sureti&hip  ever  before  my  eyes.  Vou 
all  know  the  device  of  the  home  where  the  young  fellow  slippes  in  at  the 
butte-end  and  conies  squeezed  out  at  the  buckall."  Subsequently  a  ballad 
seems  to  have  been  written  on  the  subject.  Thus,  in  Fletcher's  "  Wife  for  a 
Month,"— 

Thou  will  look  lo-morrow  else 
Worse  than  the  ptodigaL  foai  the  ballad  speaks  of. 
Thai  was  squeeied  througha  horn. 

The  Spaniards  have  a  proverb  somewhat  akin  to  this  ;  "La  ley  del  embttdo  ; 
el  ancho  para  mi,  el  estrecho  para  li," — that  is,  "The  law  of  the  funnel  ;  the 
broad  end  for  me,  the  narrow  for  thee,"  Another  equivalent  is  the  Amer- 
ican "Heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose,"  or  the  once  familiar  "You  no  talkee 
turkey  to  me  at  all,"  said  to  be  the  answer  of  an  Indian  to  a  Yankee  who 
proposed  a  shooting- match  at  a  turkey  ;  "If  you  kill  it,  I  get  it ;  and  if  I  kill 
It,  you  lose  it" 

Horn-book,  a  thin  board  of  oak  about  nine  inches  long  and  live  or  six 
wide,  on  which  were  printed  the  alphabet,  (he  nine  digits,  and  sometimes  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  It  had  a  handle,  and  was  covered  in  front  with  a  sheet  of  thin 
horn  to  prevent  its  being  soiled,  and  the  back-board  was  ornamented  with  a 
rude  sketch  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon.  The  board  and  its  horn  cover 
were  held  together  by  a  narrow  frame  of  brass.  Formerly  the  first  "  book" 
put  in  the  hands  of  the  English  school-boy. 

Aod  golden  veige  enclosine  Ihee  around ; 
The  gilliful  boro  before,  from  age  to  age 
Preserving  thy  invulnerable  page  ; 

Wilh  iword  and  lance  lo  guard  ihe  sacred  lines. 


Their  boots  of  stature  small  they  took  in  hand. 

Which  with  pellucid  ham  secured  are, 

To  save  from  finger  wet  the  letter  fair. 

Skbnsione;   The  SchooUMislrtis. 
Lord  Lytlon,  when  some  one  pointed  to  the  successful  attempts  at  demo- 
cratic government  in  the  colonies  as  examples  for  monarchical  and  aristocratic 
England,  replied,  "  I  can  only  say  that  he  has  not  studied  the  horn-book  of 
legislation"  (of  Lord  Palmerston's  Reform  Bill  in  i860). 

HoiQB,  when  given  to  Moses  as  a  distinctive  mark, — e.g.,  in  Michael  Angelo's 
well-known  statue,  in  an  older  figure  in  Rosiin  Chapel,  and  in  most  medixval 
representations  of  the  law-giver, — afford  a  curious  instance  of  a  misunderstand- 
ing being  stereotyped  in  stone.  In  Exodus  xxxiv.  29  tt  seq.  It  is  said  that 
when  Moses  came  down  from  the  mount  his  face  ihone.  The  verb  for  this  in 
'he  Hebrew  isydran,  to  emit  rays,  originally  to  put  forth  horns  ;  from  qeren, 
*  "i'  /''''■'''^  meanine  has  developed  itself  from  a  comparison  of  the  first 
"y«  of  the  rising  sun,  which  shoot  out  above  the  horizon,  to  the  horns  of  the 
giKlle,  a  comparison  which  is  met  with  in  the  Arabian  poets."  (Keil.)     So 
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the  correct  translation  of  Habakkuk  iii.  4,  "  He  had  horns  coming  oni  of 
bis  hand,"  would  be,  as  in  the  margin,  "  bright  beams."  St  Jerome  made,  un- 
fortunately, a  similar  mistake  iu  rendering  "  liia  face  shone"  in  the  passage 
in  Exodus  according  to  its  primitive  meaning, /arton  esu  cornutam,  "his  face 
was  horned."  From  this  misconception  sprang  the  horned  Moses  of  the 
painters  and  sculptors,  with  some  reference  perhaps  to  horns  as  a  symbol  of 
power,  which  in  this  sense  are  assigned  to  Alexander  and  others  on  coins. 

From  the  association  of  horns  with  cuckoldry,  a  man  who  for  a  considera- 
tion assumes  the  paternity  of  another's  bastard  is  said  in  colloquial  Ei^Iisb 
to  stand  Moses,  and  is  obliged  by  the  parish  to  maintain  it.  A  cognate  phrase 
is  in  the  same  manner  explained  by  Cotgrave  :  "  Holie  Moses,  whose  ordinarie 
counterfeit  having  on  either  side  of  the  head  an  eminence  or  lustre,  arising 
somewhat  in  the  forme  of  a  home,  hath  emboldened  a  prophane  author  to 
stile  cuckolds  parents  de  Moyse." 

Borae.  A  boiee!  a  boise!  1117  kingdom  for  a  hone!  the  cry  with 
wWch  the  unhorsed  monarch  appears  upon  the  stage  in  Act  v,.  Scene  4,  of 
"  Richard  III.,"  while  the  battle  of  Bosworth  is  supposed  to  be  raging.  It  is 
not  an  historical  exclamation,  but  had  been  familiar  to  the  stage  even  before 
Shakespeare's  use  of  it.  Indeed,  it  is  found  in  the  older  play  the  "True 
Tragedie  of  Richard  the  Third"  (1594),  in  this  form  : 

A  hone,  a  horse,  a  fr«h  hone  I 

Shakiipiare  Satiify  EifriiU,  p.  6^ 

But  the  cry  is  older  than  this,  and  is  not  even  peculiar  to  Richard  IIL 
Thus,  in  Feele's  "  Battle  of  Alcazar"  (1588  or  1589)  the  Moor  calls  out,— 

A  horte,  a  horge,  villain,  a  lione  I 
Thai  I  may  lake  the  river  siiaiEhi,  and  fly  1 
Shakespeare's  very  words  were  frequently  imitated,  copied,  or  burlesqued, 
as  in  the  following  instances  : 

A  hone  r  a  bor^e  I 
Ten  kingdomi  for  a  horse  to  enter  Troy. 

Hbvwood  :  Inn  Agt,  Port  II.  (ifist). 
Ha  I  he  mounts  Ch<rall  on  the  wing*  of  fame. 
A  hoise  *  a  hors«  I  my  kingdom  foi  a  hone  1 
Look  thee,  I  speak  play  scraps. 

Marstom:   (f*fl(>0B  »'a/(i6o7),Actii.,Sc.i. 
A  man,  a  man,  a  kingdom  for  a  man  I 

Mafbtoh:  5flrtw(.S99). 
In  Shakespeare  the  thought  reappears  in  an  entirely  different  form  in  "  The 
Tempest,"  Act  i.,  Sc  i,  when  Gonialo  gives  the  ship  up  for  lost : 

Now  would  I  give  a  Ihauund  fnilongs  of  sea  for  an  aciv  of  barren  ground ;  brom  bcath, 
longfurie,  anything. 

Horses,  Four-m-hand.  Great  culprits  at  one  time  were  fastened  limb  for 
limb  to  four  horses,  which  being  urgeil  in  different  directions,  the  victim  was 
literally  torn  limb  frorn  limb.  The  last  person  to  suffer  in  this  manner  in  Europe 
was  Robert  Francois  I>amiens,in  1757,  for  an  attempt  to  assassinate  Louis  XV. 
Other  notable  instances  of  this  form  of  capital  punishment  were  those  of  Pol- 
trot  de  Mcri,  in  1563,  for  the  murder  of  the  Due  de  Guise  ;  SalcWe,  in  1582,  for 
conspiring  against  the  Due  d'Alen^on ;  firillaud,  in  Ij88,  for  poisoning  Ibe 
Prince  de  Cond^  ;  and  Ravaillac,  in  1610,  for  the  murder  of  Henry  IV, 

Diomede,  tyrant  of  Thrace,  fed  his  horses  with  strangers  who  visited  hts 
coast     Hercules  vanquished  him  antl  gave  him  to  his  own  horses  for  food. 

Here  such  dire  welcome  Is  for  you  prepared 

As  Diomede's  unhappy  itrannn  shared ; 

His  hapless  guests  in  silent  midnight  bled. 

On  their  torn  limb)  his  inortlnE  coursers  ted. 

CAMoBin:  Lusktd. 
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The  first  person,  according  to  Virgil,  that  drove  four-ju-buicl  was  Erich- 
thoniua ; 

Primua  Erichthaniiu  cumii  cl  quBituor  au9u> 
jungirt  equm. 
{"  Erichihon  was  the  first  who  dared  command 
A  chariot  yoked  with  hories  four-in-hand.") 

BorseB.  Not  best  to  KWp,  when  crossing  a  stream.  Tliis  remark, 
which  has  become  a  colloquialism  in  the  United  States,  was  made  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  on  June  9,  1864,  after  his  renomination  to  the  Presidency.  On  that 
occasion  he  replied  to  the  congratulations  of  the  National  Union  League,  "  I 
have  not  permitted  myself,  gentlemen,  to  conclude  that  I  am  the  best  man  in 
this  country;  but  I  am  reminded  in  this  connection  of  the  story  oi  an  old 
Dutch  farmer,  who  remarked  to  a  companion  Ihat  it  was  not  best  to  swap 
horses  when  crossing  a  stream," 

HonesIiofiB  and  Good  lauck.  The  custom  of  nailing  a  horseshoe 
over  the  door  of  a  house  or  other  building  as  a  protection  against  evil  spirits 
and  an  assurance  of  good  luck  is  widely  spread  over  England  and  the  United 
Stales.  It  also  lingers  among  all  the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  races,  and 
flourishes  apace  in  Hindostan.  The  horseshoe  unites  within  itself  three 
lucky  elements ;  it  is  crescent -shaped,  is  a  portion  of  a  horse,  and  is  made 
of  iron.  Popular  superstition  has  long  endowed  iron  with  protecting  powers. 
Such  powers  attached  in  some  degree  to  most  metals,  but  since,  in  most 
countries,  iron  has  been  the  metal  latest  worked,  it  naturally  inherited  the 
virtues  of  the  others.  The  Romans  drove  nails  into  the  walls  of  cottages  as 
an  antidote  to  the  plague.  When  Arabs  in  the  desert  are  overtaken  by  a 
simoon,  they  seek  to  propitiate  the  Jinnswho  have  raised  it  by  crying,  "Iron  ! 
ironl"  The  Scandinavian  exorcises  the  Neckan,  or  river  spirit,  with  an  open 
knife  in  the  bottom  of  his  boat,  or  a  nail  set  in  a  reed,  singing, — 

Neckan,  Neckan,  nailin  water! 

The  Virgin  Mary  castetb  steel  in  water  t 

Do  you  link,  1  flit. 

Celtic,  Finnish,  and  Welsh  superstitions  agree  that  iron  is  a  guard  against 
witchcraft  It  has  always  been  held  a  good  omen  to  find  old  iron,  and,  as 
horseshoes  are  the  readiest  form  in  which  old  iron  could  be  found,  it  is 
naturally  the  form   to  which   the   remnant  of   the   superstition  has   longest 

Horses,  in  the  popular  mythology  of  England,  were  looked  upon  as  luck- 
bringers.  In  Yorkshire  it  is  still  thought  that  disease  may  be  cured  by  bury- 
ing a  horse  alive.  A  horse's  hoof  placed  under  an  invalid's  bed  is  a  spe>:ific 
for  many  complaints  in  rural  districts.  In  Ireland,  Camden  says,  "  when  a 
horse  dies,  his  feet  and  legs  are  hung  up  in  the  house,  and  even  the  hoofs  are 
Sacred." 

Oti  account  of  its  form,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  qualities  anciently  as- 
cribed tg  the  crescent  have  been  transferred  to  the  horseshoe.  The  crescent, 
like  the  horseshoe,  is  semicircular  in  shape  and  ends  in  two  points.  From 
the  earliest  antiquity  ornaments  shaped  in  this  way  have  been  popular  as 
preservatives  against  danger,  and  especially  against  evil  spirits.  Hudibras 
embalms  this  ancient  superstition  in  the  couplet, — 

Chase  evil  spirits  away  by  dint 

or  aickle,  huneshoe,  and  hollow  flint,- 

•nd  Herrick,  in  his  "  ilesperides,"  says,— 

Hang  up  hookt  and  nhean  loscare 
Hence  th«  bag  ihal  tidei  Ibc  mare. 

43 
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All  these  have  this  curved  or  forked  shape  terminating  in  two  points.    The 

seal  of  Solomon,  in  felicitously  styled  the  pentacle,  was  supposed  to  have 
great  power  ;  it  consisted  of  two  triangles,  piesenting  six  forks.  In  Italy  and 
Spain,  the  evil  eye  is  averted  by  extending  the  forefinget  and  little  linger 
forward  like  a  pair  of  horns,  the  two  middle  fingers  being  bent  down  under 
the  thumb.  The  Chinese  have  their  tombs  built  in  a  semicircular  form  like 
a  horseshoe,  and  the  Moors  ate  also  wont  to  use  that  form  in  their  archi- 
tecture. The  fact  (hat  the  nimbus  or  halo  which  in  old  pictures  surrounds 
the  heads  of  saiuts  and  angels  bears  a  rude  resemblance  to  a  horseihoe  is 
no  doubt  one  of  the  many  accidental  coincidences  that  have  strengthened  this 
popular  superstition. 

The  belief  in  the  horseshoe  attained  its  greatest  diffusion  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century  and  the  beginning  of  this.  Aubrey,  in  his  "  Miscellanies,"  tells 
us  that  in  his  time  most  houses  in  the  West  End  of  ^ndon  had  a  horseshoe 
nailed  over  the  threshold.  In  1S13,  Sir  Henry  Ellis  counted  seventeen  horse- 
shoes in  Monmouth  Street,  but  in  1841  only  five  or  six  remained.  Lord 
Nelson  nailed  a  horseshoe  to  the  mast  of  the  Victory;  and  "Lucky  Dr. 
James"  attributed  the  success  of  his  fever-powders  to  the  finding  of  a  horse- 
shoe, which  symbol  he  adopted  as  a  crest  for  his  carriage. 

Horsy,  or  Horsey,  an  epithet  often  used  in  the  general  sense  of  fast, 
vulgar,  coarse,  from  the  fancy  that  horse-dealing,  horse-racing,  and  love  of 
horses  carry  with  them  a  lowering  of  the  moral  tone.  Thus,  Portia  sayscon- 
temptuously  of  one  of  the  pretenders  to  her  hand,  "That's  a  colt  mdeed, 
for  he  doth  nothing  but  talk  of  his  horse"  {Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  L,  Sc.  2), 
— colt  meaning  a  witless  youngster.  Pope,  in  his  "  Lpistle  to  Miss  Blount, 
on  her  leaving  the  town  after  the  Coronation,"  pictures  her  in  rural  retire- 
ment, flirting  with  a  country  squire  : 

Some  squire,  perhaps,  you  take  delighi  lo  rack. 
Whose  game  is  whisl,  whose  treat  a  toasl  in  sack; 
Who  visits  with  a  gun,  presents  you  birds. 
Then  gives  a  smacking  buss,  and  cries.  No  wordsl 
Or  with  his  hound  comes  hallooing  from  the  stable, 
Makfs  love  with  nods  and  knee^  beneath  a  table  ; 

And  loves  you  best  of  ail  things — but  his  borsc. 
This  vivid  bit  of  portraiture  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  picture  which 
the  heto  of  "  Locksley  Hall"  draws  of  Cousin  Amy's  husband  : 

As  the  husband  is,  the  wife  is :  thou  art  mated  with  a  clown. 

And  the  grossaess  of  his  nature  will  have  weight  to  diag  thee  down. 

He  will  hold  thee,  when  his  passion  shall  have  spent  its  novel  force. 
Something  better  than  hb  dog,  a  little  dearer  than  his  horse. 

Are  not  all  these  a  reminiscence  of  Ecclesiasticus  xxxviii.  25?  Few  pas- 
sages in  the  Apocrypha  are  more  familiar  than  that  in  which  the  Son  of 
Sirach  asks,  "  How  can  he  get  wisdom  that  holdeth  the  plough,  and  that 
glorieth  in  the  goad,  that  driveth  oxen,  and  is  occupied  in  their  labors,  and 
whose  talk  is  of  bullocks  V  Ever  since  his  day  these  words  have  been  quoted 
to  stigmatize  the  stupidity  of  squires  and  landed  gentry,  who  live  on  their 
estate  and  like  to  talk  about  its  products.  Thus,  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  ht« 
hospitable  entertainer,  Dr.  Taylor,  the  rector  of  Ashborne,  that  his  regard 
for  the  good  man  did  not  increase,  "for  his  talk  is  of  bullocks."  Yet  Dr. 
Johnson  was  delighted  when  Mrs.  Thrale's  mother,  answering  a  countTTr 
clergyman's  complaints  that  his  parishioners  were  unsocial,  that  "Ihey  talk 
of  runts,"  said,  "  Sir,  Mr.  Johnson  would  learn  to  talk  of  runts,"  implying 
that  there  was  a  man  who  would  make  the  most  of  circumstances  and  sur- 
roundings.    Shakespeare,  in  the  "  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV."  (Act  iiL, 
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Sc  2),  makes  his  country  justice  eagerly  divert  his  thoughts  from  the  death  of 
his  old  friends  to  the  question  of  bullocks: 

«««m.  To  see  how  many  of  mine  old  acquaintance  are  dead  ! 

SiUnct.  We  shdl  all  foilo*. 

S/iallwi.  CenaiJi,  'lis  eenain ;  very  lure,  very  sure ;  deaih,  as  the  Psalmist  sailh,  Is  cerlain 
tat.\\:  all  shall  die.     Ho*  a  good  yoke  of  bullocks  al  Stamford  Kair? 

Host  In  himaelf.  Samuel  Rogers  relates  that  walking  one  day,  in  1838 
or  1839,  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  naming  the  formidable  antagonists 
of  Lord  John  Kussell  in  the  House,  the  duke  replied,  ■■  Lord  John  is  a  host 
in  himself."  But  Pope  in  his  translation  of  Homer's  Iliad  had  already  applied 
the  same  epithet  to  Ajax  : 

Ajax  ihe  jreal  (the  beauteous  queen  repliedl. 
Himself  a  host,  ihe  Grecian  strength  and  pride. 

Book  A.,  1.  293. 
The  same  passage  is  thus  translated  by  Bryant  : 
Helen,  the  beauliHi]  and  richly  robed, 
Answtred,  "  Thou  seest  the  mighty  Ajax  there. 
The  bulwark  of  the  Greeks." 

The  duke  himself  rang  another  change  upon  the  phrase  when  he  said  that 
he  considered  Napoleon's  presence  in  the  field  equal  to  forty  thousand  men 
in  the  balance.  Afterwards,  in  conversation  with  Stanhope,  September  18, 
1836,  he  explained  his  meanitig  as  follows ;  "  This  is  a  very  loose  way  of  talk- 
ing ;  but  the  idea  is  a  very  different  one  from  that  of  his  presence  at  the  battle 
being  equal  to  a  reinforcement  of  forty  thousand  men." 

In  1798,  President  John  Adams,  in  view  of  a  war  with  France  which  seemed 

imminent,  wrote   to  Washington   at  Mount  Vernon,  "We   must   have  your 

name,  if  you  will  permit  us  to  use  it.     There  will  be  more  efficacy  in  it  than 

in  many  an  army."     Sir  Walter  Scott  has  a  somewhat  similar  expression  : 

Where,  where  was  Roderick  then  1 

One  blast  upon  his  bugle  horn 

Lady  o/'tht  Lake.  Canto  vi..  Stanza  18. 
Plutarch,  in  his  "Apothegms,"  records  that  when  Aniigoiius  H.  was  told 
by  his  pilot,  before  a  naval  battle  wilh  the  lieutenants  of  Ptolemy,  that  the 
enemy's  ships  outnumbered  his  own,  he  replied,  "  But  how  many  ships  do  you 
reckon  my  presence  to  be  worth  ?" 

Hot  and  coliJ,  To  blow.     When   Dr.  Reid  was  permitted  to  make  his 
eitperimeni  in  ventilation  of  the   houses  of  Parliament  by  alternate  blasts  of 
hot  and  cold  air,  the  following  appeared  in  the  London  Times: 
Peel's  patronage  of  Dr.  Reid 


The  phrase,  which  means  lo  be  a  trimmer,  to  veer  with  the  wind,  to  be 
hypocritical,  takes  its  origin  in  ^sop's  fable  of  the  man  who  alarmed  his 
neighbor  by  warming  his  fingers  and  cooling  his  soup  with  his  breath. 

Hot-Water  War.  Soon  after  the  Whiskey  Rebellion  (q.  v.)  fresh  trouble 
arose  from  an  attempt  of  the  Federal  government  to  levy  a  direct  tax  on 
houses,  and,  as  in  the  former  trouble,  the  centre  of  disturbance  was  the  Slate 
of  Pennsylvania.  When  the  officers  came  to  make  the  necessary  measuie- 
menis,  the  women  deluged  them  with  hot  water,  whence  [lie  di.sturbance  be- 
came known  as  the  Hot. Water  War.  In  the  town  of  Bethlehem,  Jn  March, 
'799,  when  the  United  States  marshal  arrested  some  offetider.s  the  latter  weie 
rescued  by  an  armed  mob  under  the  leadership  of  one  John  Fries,  and  the 
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disturbance  assumed  a  serious  aspect,  so  that  the  militia  were  called  in  to 
restore  order.  Fries  was  arrested,  canvicted  of  treason,  and  sentenced  to 
death,  atid  a  number  of  his  followers  were  condemned  to  longer  or  ahorter 
terms  of  imprisonment.  All  were  pardoned,  however,  by  President  John 
Adams.  The  law  imposing  the  tax  was  repealed  two  or  three  years  later, 
under  Jefferson's  administration. 

House.  A  man'B  house  is  his  castle.  This  phrase  orinnated  with 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  his  Third  Institute,  p.  162 :  "  For  a  man's  houM  is  hi* 
C»%tie,  et  domui  sua  cuique  tutissimum  refitgium"  ("and  his  house  the  safest 
retreat  for  every  one").  The  quotation  is  from  the  Roman  law  (^ao- 
dects,  ii.  4).  A  less  pithy  expression  of  the  idea  occurred  in  the  opinion 
delivered  by  Coke  in  Semayne's  case,  5  Rep.,  91:  "The  house  of  every 
one  is  to  him  his  castle  and  fortress,  as  well  Cor  his  defence  against  injury  and 
violence  as  for  his  repose."  In  a  speech  on  the  Excise  Bill  Chatham  amplified 
Coke  in  this  splendid  fashion:  "The  poorest  man  may  in  his  cottage  bid 
defiance  to  all  the  force  of  the  crown.  It  may  be  frail  ;  its  roof  may  shake ; 
the  wind  may  blow  through  it ;  the  storms  may  enter,  the  rain  may  enter, — but 
the  king  of  England  cannot  enter  ;  all  his  forces  dare  not  cross  the  threshold 
of  the  ruined  tenement!"  When  an  Irish  attorney  quoted  the  phrase  "The 
rain  may  enter,  but  the  King  of  England  cannot,"  Lord  Norbury,  who  was  on 
the  bench,  exclaimed,  "  What !  not  the  reigning  king  ?" 

The  French  say,  "  The  collier  (or  charcoal-burner)  is  master  in  his  own 
house"  ("  Charbonnier  est  mattre  chex  soi"),  and  they  refer  the  origin  of  the 
proverb  to  a  hunting-adventure  of  Francis  I.,  related  by  Blaise  de  Montluc. 
Having  outridden  all  his  followers,  the  king  took  shelter  at  night^ll  in  the 
cabin  of  a  charcoal-burner,  whose  wife  he  found  sitting  alone  on  the  floor 
before  the  fire.  She  told  him,  when  he  asked  for  hospitality,  that  he  must 
wait  her  husband's  return,  which  he  did,  seating  himself  on  the  only  chair  the 
cabin  contained.  Presently  the  man  came  in,  and,  after  a  brief  greeting,  made 
the  king  give  him  up  the  chair,  saying  he  was  used  to  sit  in  it,  and  it  was  but 
right  that  a  man  should  be  master  in  his  own  house.  Francis  expressed  his 
entire  concurrence  in  this  doctrine,  and  he  and  his  host  supped  together  very 
amicably  on  game  poached  from  the  royal  forest 

"Man,"  said  Ferdinand  VII.  lo  the  Duke  of  Medina-Celi,  the  premier 
nobleman  of  Spain,  who  was  helping  him  on  with  his  great-coat, — "man,  how 
little  you  are!"  "At  home  I  am  great,"  replied  the  dwarfish  grander 
"  When  I  am  in  my  own  house  I  am  a  king"  is  another  Spanish  saying. 

Bub  of  the  universe,  or  simply  The  Hub,  a  lobrigmt  for  Boston,  which 
its  citizens  have  humorously  appropriated,  with  the  consciousness  that  there's 
many  a  true  word  spoken  in  jest.  Hub  is  provincial  English  for  anything 
knobby  or  projecting, — a  boss.  In  the  United  Slates  it  survives  chiefly  as  the 
name  for  the  wooden  or  metal  centre  of  a  carriage-  or  wagon-wheel.  Hence 
the  Hub,  metaphorically,  means  the  centre.  The  jest  had  its  origin  with  Dr. 
Holmes,  in  the  "Autocrat  of  the  Break  fast -Table"  (1859) : 

A  jaunty-lookiag  person  .  .  said  tlial  there  was  Doe  more  wiie  wying  thit  be  tuuJ  hvud. 
Il  was  about  our  place,  bui  he  didn't  know  wbo  uid  it : 

"  Boston  Stale-house  i>  the  hub  of  the  solar  (ysieni,  Vou  couldn't  pry  thM  out  of  ■  Boa- 
ton  man  if  you  had  the  tire  of  nil  i:je»tion  tmighleaed  out  for  «  eroai-bai." 

"Sit,"  laid  I,  "I  am  gratified  with  your  remark.  It  eipreisM  with  pleaMBg  vivacity  ihM 
which  1  have  sometimes  heard  uttered  with  ntaligiiant  dulneu.  The  laiire  of  the  remark  b 
essentially  true  of  Boglon,  and  of  all  other  considerable  ud  inconiiderable  placet  with  whkk 
I  hiv«  ihe  pcivilece  of  be^e  acquainted.  Cockneys  think  London  is  the  only  plan  in  tha 
Frenehmen— you  remember  the  lines  about  Paris,  ihe  Court  the  World,  Me,    1  recol- 

it  the  universe  lo  a  Frenchman,  of  course  the  United  Slates  are  ouni* 

*  Naplci  and  then  die."     It  is  quite  ai  bad  with  amaller  places. 


Uni."'-'MZS 
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The  Rev.  F.  B.  Zincke,  a 
States,  and  on   his  relurn  published  ' 
(lS63),  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  oi   uoimcsa  tiami : 

The  hub,  in  Anwri™  is  the  nave  or  centre-piece  of  Ihe  wheel  from  which  the  spokes 
wid  on  which  ihe  wheel  turns.  .         Mrmachuaelts  has  been  the  wheel  whh in  New  i 


The  phrase  "  hub  of  the  world,"  or  " 
humorously  to  any  place  supposed  by  i 
portance. 

(jlculta  .  swBgeers  u  if  it  were  ibe  hub  of  the  xau.iafx.— London  Daily  Neaii,  Jan- 
uary 18, 1S76. 

An  excellent  bit  of  comic  etymology  in  Notes  and  Querui,  fourth  series,  iv., 
seeks  to  derive  hub  from  umbilicus.  Vet  there  is  a  strange  connection 
between  the  two  words.  For  whereas  to-day  Boston  is  the  hub  of  the 
universe.  Homer  describes  Calypso's  island  as  the  "  navel  of  the  world,"  the 
centre  of  all  the  seas.  In  j^chylus,  a  certain  round  stone  in  the  temple  of 
Delphi  is  the  "  navel"  or  centre  of  the  earth,  and  here  does  Orestes  take 
refuge  when  pursued  by  the  Eiimenides.  Pindar  has  anticipated  j^scliylus 
here,  and,  after  an  era,  Pausanias  (like  Herr  Schick)  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  only  genuine  central  hub  at  Delphi.  "It  is  made,"  he  says,  "of 
white  stone,  smooth  and  polished,  and  is  the  middle  point  of  the  whole  world." 
Deloi,  as  well  as  Delphi,  claims  to  be  one  of  the  sacred  places  perforated  by 
the  earth's  axis. 

Jerusalem  has  pretensions  that  are  not  to  be  despised,  founrfed  less  on  phys- 
ical science  than  on  prophecy.  It  is  written  in  the  Psalms,  "God  is  my  king 
of  old,  working  salvation  in  the  midst  of  the  earth."  This  can  refer  only  to 
the  scenes  of  the  passion  and  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  the  midst  of  the  earth 
must,  therefore,  be  found  where  the  holy  sepulchre  is.  The  belief  that  the 
centre  is  there  or  thereabouts  is  ancient,  for  it  occurs  in  a  work  by  St, 
Ephrem,  quoted  by  John  Gregory  in  reference  to  Noah's  prayer.  Here  SL 
Ephrem  says  that  Adam  was  buried  "in  the  middle  of  the  earth." 

Huckleberrr  above  my  peraimmon,  a  Southern  expression,  mean- 
ing something  beyond  one's  ability.  Thorpe,  in  his  "Backwoods"  (pub- 
lished in  1846),  speaking  of  the  hunting  achievements  of  one  of  the  characters, 
■aid,  "It  was  a  huckleberry  above  the  persimmon  of  any  native  of  Ihe  coun- 
try." The  explanation  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  many  parts  of  the  South 
huckleberries  are  esteerned  above  persimmons.  A  story  goes  that  on  one 
occasion  a  number  of  persons  happened  to  meet  at  the  store  in  a  village  in 
one  of  the  "huckleberry  counties."  A  frost  late  in  April  had  done  much 
damage  to  the  fruit-crop.  One  mourned  his  ruined  peaches,  another  his 
cherries,  a  third  his  apples,  and  so  on.  At  last  a  lanky  individual,  whose 
tallowy  face  proclaimed  him  a  denizen  of  the  swamps,  heaved  a  deep  sigh  of 
relief  and  exclaimed,  "Thank  God,  the  huckleberries  ain't  Couched;  I'm  all 
right  I"    To  him,  certainly,  the  huckleberry  was  above  the  persimmon. 

Boggiiu  and  Mngglns,  the  embodiment  of  vulgar  pretension.  It  is 
probably  derived  from  "  Hogen  and  Mogen,"  which  is  itself  a  travesty  of  the 
adjective  "  Hoog mogen de"  (sometimes  "Hoogen  en  Mogende")  in  the  style 
and  title  of  the  Dutch  States -General.  *'  Hoogmogende,"  while  it  does  not 
quite  imply  omnipotence,  comes  very  near  it  (it  may  be  pretty  accurately  trans- 
lated "  all-powerful"),  a  high  and  mighty  (Hoogen  en  Mogende)  pretension 
which  furnished  much  food  for  amusement  in  England,  and  was  often  ridiculed 
by  the  writen  of  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,— *.f.  ; 
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But  1  have  sent  him  far  a  tolcni 
To  your  Low-Cou 

The  modern  application  of  the  term  i*il)  appear  from  the  following; 

Whitford  and  MilforiJ  joined  ihe  iraio, 
Huggias  and  Muggins  from  Chick  Lane, 
AnaClutterhuclt.  who  got  a  iprain 
Before  Ihe  plug  was  found. 

Ktjiittd  Addntiti. 

Huguenot  The  origin  of  this  term  is  involved  in  obscurity :  it  came  into 
use  in  France  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  used  as  a 
terra  of  reproach  towards  the  Protestants,  Many  explanations  of  its  origin 
have  been  given,  but  it  has  most  plausibly  been  derived  from  the  Swiss-Ger- 
man  word  Eidgenessen  ("Confederates"  or  "oath  ^olUaguei"),  a  political  nick- 
name borne  by  the  patriotic  party  in  Geneva  a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier, 
and  afterwards  extended  to  all  secret  conspirators  against  the  crown.  An 
explanation  given  by  Etienne  Pasquier  is  interesting  because  in  literature  the 
word  first  occurs  in  a  letter  of  his.  He  says  that  it  arose  in  Tours,  from  a  pop- 
ular superstition  that  a  hobgoblin,  known  as  le  roy  I/ugon,  nightly  roamed  the 
streets  of  the  city,  whence  the  Protestants,  who,  from  fearof  persecution,  dared 
not  to  meet  save  under  the  cover  of  darkness,  came  to  be  called  Huguenots. 

Scheler.  in  the  Ul«t  edition  of  his  "  Dictionnaire  d'Etymolo(pe  Franpiise,''  Paris  and 
Brussels,  i3S3,  pp.Z7S.  376,  enumeraie^  no  less  than  fifteen  etymologies  wliich  from  time  to  time 
have  been  suggnted  tor  this  word.  He  closes  his  article  wiiii  these  woidi :  "  Is  Uw  preKKC 
of  popular  forms  cunenl  in  the  south  of  France  for  kin^not,  such  ti  ajganau,  k'ntiau, 
iganau  (see  Ramaniit^  xi,  414],  the _etyTnoiugy  tidgtHffSstu  gains  much  in  aolhoriiy; 
indeed,  M.  Baudry  has  placed  it  beyond  doubt  in  the  preliminary  notice  to  the  reproducdoQ 

Humanum  est  eriars  (L,,  "  To  err  is  human"),  a  saying  which  seems  to 

owe  its  verbal  dress  to  the  elder  Seneca  {C<mlrov.,  lib.  iv.,  dial.  3!,  but  in  senti- 
ment may  be  found  at  least  as  far  back  as  Theognis,  circa  B.C.  540,  who, 
according  to  Buchmann,  has  it  in  the  form,  "Mistakes  wait  on  mortal  man." 
Sophocles  in  "  Antigone,"  1023-24,  Euripitles  in  "Hippolylus,"  615,  and  an 
unknown  tragic  poet,  reaffirm  the  sentiment  in  the  same  words.  The  epigram 
upon  the  Greeks  who  fell  at  Chxronea,  quoted  by  Demosthenes,  Pro  Cnnma, 
§  289,  declares  that  "  (o  err  in  nothing  is  the  affair  of  the  gods."  Cicero, 
Fhilippici,  xii.  2,  puts  the  thought  in  this  form  ;  "  Cujusvis  horainis  est  errare, 
nullius  nisi  insipientis  in  errore  perseverare"  ("  Any  man  may  err,  only  a  foot 
persists  in  error").  In  modern  literature  the  most  famous  repetitious  of  the 
idea  are  Goethe's 

Es  ijTt  der  Meusch,  $0  lang  er  strebi, 

FatHt :  Frtttegta  in  Htavtn, 

and  Pope's 

To  err  it  human  ;  to  forgive,  divine. 

Eisay  ,m  CriUcitm,  Part  II.,  1.  315- 

Bayard  Taylor  translated  Goethe  as  follows  : 

While  man's  desires  and  aspirations  itir. 

But  he  has  the  grace  tobe  dissatisfied  with  this  rendering.  " It  has  seemed 
to  me  impossible,"  he  says,  "  to  give  the  full  meaning  of  these  words — that 
error  is  a  natural  accompaniment  of  the  struggles  and  aspirations  of  Man — in  a 
single  line."     He  quotes  a  number  of  other  versions,  the  worst  being  Birch's, 

Man's  prone  (0  err  in  aeqiiisilion, 
and  the  best,  where  none  are  cood,  being  Hayward'a  literal  prose,   "Man  is 
liable  to  err,  while  his  struggle  lasts."    A  little  lower  down,  in  the  lines  ibu 

translated  by  Bayard  Taylor, — 
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his    faith   ill    human    nature   through   all   its  errors   and 
e  same  large  faith  dwelt  in  Shakespeare ; 

Thtre  is  Bomt  soul  of  Boodi.css  in  things  *vil, 

Wuuld  mcu  obscrvingly  dUiil  ii  out. 


il^"lamci.—Aj?i  iVtU  that  Endi  Will,  Act  iv.,  Sc.  3. 

Burns'3  apjieal   for  charity  and   mutual   forgiveness  is  based  on  the  same 
gTeai truth : 


Heine's  similar  ple.i  is  an  awful  mingling  of  irony,  s 

Alait  one  ought  nally  lo  wrile  against  no  one  in  this  world.  We  are  all  of  us  sick  and 
niifeiini  enough  in  this  great  Lazaretto,  and  many  a  piecs  of  polemical  reading  invulunlacily 
nmindi  me  of  a  revolting  quatrcl  in  a  lliile  hoipiial  al  Cracow,  where  I  was  an  accidental 
•peciaior,  and  where  il  was  terrible  to  hear  Ihe  sick  mocking  and  reviling  each  other's  luftrmi- 

lorted  eyes  of  his  neighbors,  unlil  finally  those  who  were  mad  wilb  fever  sprjng  naked  fruni 

Humble  pie.  To  eat,  to  apologize  or  humiliate  one's  self  abjectly,  an  old 
English  expression  that  harks  back  lo  the  days  when  English  forests  were 
stocked  with  deer  and  venison  pasty  was  commonly  seen  011  the  tables  of 
the  wealthy.  The  inferior  and  refuse  portions  of  the  deer,  termed  the  umbUs, 
ot  ««mi/«-,  were  generally  appropriated  to  the  poor,  who  made  ihem  into  a 
pie:  hence  "umble-pie"  became  suggestive  of  poverty,  and  afterwards  was 
applied  to  degradations  of  other  sorts,  the  word  "  umble"  behig  misinterpreted 
into  "humble." 

Humbug  was  introduced  as  a  slang  word  among  the  ton  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  exactly  its  modern  meaning  or  want  of  mean- 
ing.   In  the  interim  its  meaning  had  varied  ; 

^"  "  '  *""'  ""^  """^'' '"  ^''^'"  ""'"^  '^^  P^'P'"  "^  ^^'^  ""''  fs'li'O''.  which,  though 
and  judgment  of  ihe  afoiesaid  people  of  lasieand  fashion!—"  This  peace  wifl  prave'a  con- 
fouDded^umbugupun  the  nation.  These  theatrical  managers  humbug  the  town  djmnablyi" 
-Hjmbu2  is  neither  an  English  word  nor  a  derivalive  from  any  other  laneuase.  It  is. 
indeed,  a  blackguard  sound,  m»de  use  of  by  most  people  of  distinc.ion.  It  is  a  fine  make- 
weight in  convenation,  and  some  greai  men  deceive  themselves  so  egregiously  as  to  think 
Oiey  mean  something  by  it.—  Thi  Studenl  (i/S').  vol.  ii.  p.  41. 

Two  etymons  are  worth  noting  for  their  humorous  value,  and  also  beeau.se 
Ihey  are  often  cited.  The  first  is  that  of  Mr.  F  Crossby.  who  suggests  a  deri- 
vation from  the  Irish  uim  tv-  (pronounced  um-bug).  meaning  ••  soft  cupper," 
or  wurlhless  money.  James  11.  issued  from  the  Dublin  mint  a  coinage  ol  a 
mixture  of  lead,  copper,  and  brass,  so  worthless  that  a  sovereign  put-sc-^ed  an 
nitrinsic  value  of  only  iwii|ieiice,  and  might  have  been  bought  after  the  revoiu- 
tiun  for  a  halfpenny  :  hence  "humbug"  as  the  opjwsile  of  "sterling." 
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The  other  is  thus  given  by  Notei and  Qutries:  "Edward  Nathaniel  Lewer, 

wtio  was  all  his  liTe  connected  wiih  the  London  Stock  Exchange,  and  died  on 
May  7,  1876,  aged  eighty,  once  said  in  all  seriousness  that  during  the  Napole* 
oiiic  wars  so  mutli  false  news  of  politics  and  amy  movements  came  through 
Hamburg  that  anything  thai  sinaclted  of  the  incredible  was  received  with  the 
derisive  phrase  'That's  Hamburg,'  whence  is  derived,  by  corruption,  (he  word 
'  humbug.'  If  the  word  does  not  date  back  beyond  the  period  referred  lo,  it 
seems  a  more  reasonable  derivation  than  the  very  labored  die  we  get  in  Web- 
ster's Dictionary." 

Humphrey,  To  dine  with  Duke.     The  Duke  Humphrey  with  whom  the 
E  facetiously  said  to  dine  was  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester 
'      ■       '  "    ilector  during  the  minority  of  Henry  VL 

and  the  arts,  and  famous  for  his  hospital. 
.  s  us  that  the  proverb  "hath  altered  the 

original  meaning  thereof,  for  first  it  signified  aliend  vivirt  juadrd,  lo  eat  hy 
the  bounty  or  feed  by  the  favor  of  another  man,  for  Humphrey,  Duke  of 
Gloucester  (commonly  called  the  good  duke),  was  so  hospital  that  every  man 
of  fashion,  otherwise  unprovided,  was  welcome  to  dine  with  him.  But  after 
the  death  of  the  good  Duke  Humphrey  (when  many  of  his  former  almsmen 
were  at  a  losse  for  a  meal's  meat)  this  proverb  did  alter  its  copy,  to  dine  with 
Duke  Humphrey  importing  to  be  dinnerless," 

A  more  circumstantial  explanation  of  the  saying  is  that  on  the  duke's  death 
the  report  arose  that  his  monument  was  to  be  erected  in  St.  Paul's.  The  re- 
port proved  untrue.  When  a  wag  had  no  place  to  dine  he  would  hang  around 
the  aisles  of  St  Paul's,  pretending  lo  be  looking  for  [he  monument  of  Duke 
Humphrey.  This  soon  became  known  as  dining  with  Duke  Humphrey,  and 
a  monument  <really  that  of  Sir  John  Beauchamp)  was  painted  out  as  his,  whom 
the  dinnerless  adopted  as  their  patron. 

Hunkers,  or  Old  Hunkers,  a  name  by  which  the  conservative  wing  of 
the  Democratic  parly  in  New  York  Slate  became  known  in  1844,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  younger  element,  or  "Barnburners."  (See  Hard  Shbu.) 
The  term  is  derived  from  the  Dutch  word  ^ani  <"  home").  It  is  curious  that 
the  latter  still  survives  in  the  games  of  children  in  New  York,  with  its  original 
significance  :  thus,  "  I  am  honk,"  for  "  I  am  home." 

Hurly-Burly,  meaning  a  noisy  tumult  or  great  confusion,  is  one  of  those 
variant  duplications  very  common  in  the  English  language,  as,  e^.,  harum- 
scarum,  helter-skelter,  hobnob,  hoity-toity,  humdrum,  hurry-skurry,  etc.,  (he 
etymology  of  all  of  which  is  extremely  obscure,  and  all  of  which  were  prob- 
ably evolved  in  common  speech.  Dr.  Johnson  is  reported  as  saying,  ''  I  have 
been  told  that  this  word  [hurly-burly]  owes  its  origin  to  two  neighboring 
families  named  Hurleigh  and  Burleigh,  which  filled  their  part  of  the  kingdom 
with  contests  and  violence."  He  was  loo  careful,  however,  to  put  this  fanciful 
derivation  into  his  dictionary. 

There  is  an  English  word  of  rare  occurrence,  hurly,  meaning  "  bustle"  or 
"  confusion,"  which  is  probably  the  basis  for  the  variant  "  hurly-burly :" 

Pot  ihoueh  we  be  here  hi  Buriey, 
We'd  b^oath  to  make  >  hurly. 

BkhJohson:  Gifiitt  Milamrrfk^nL 

The  "  Burley"  mentioned  in  the  passage  is  probably  a  reference  to  the  houK 
of  Burleigh,  where  the  masque  of  the  "Gipsies"  was  performed 

Hullabaloo,  a  word  of  cognate  meaning,  is  of  Irish  origin,  and  in  iU  native 
tongue  is  the  name  for  the  coranach,  or  crying  together  at  funeral*. 
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Huirall.  This  word  is  of  purely  German  origin.  It  is  generally  assumed 
to  be  derived  from  the  imitative  interjection  hurr,  desciiliing  a  rajjiii  move- 
ment, from  which  word  the  Middle  High-German  hurren,  tn  "move  rapidly," 
or,  rather,  to  "hurry,"  hasl)een  formed.  Hurrah  is,  therefore,  nothing  else  than 
an  enlarged  form  (A  hurt:  \a  Grimm's  "  Worterbuch"  we  find  the  interjection 
quoted  iiom  a  Minnesinger.  It  occurs  also  in  Danish  and  in  Swidish  ;  and 
it  would  be  iiiteiesting  to  know  when  It  was  first  introduced  into  England  in 
the  Anglicized  form  of  "  hurray,"  In  Germany  il  was  frequently  used  during 
the  Napoleonic  wars  by  the  Prussian  soldiers,  and  it  also  occurs  in  some 
political  and  martial  songs  of  those  days.  Since  then  il  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  also  by  other  nations,  even  by  the  French  in  the  form  of  koiiria. 
That  that  interjection  did  not  become  so  popular  in  Germany  as  a  clieet  at 
convivial  gatheiings  as  in  England  is  probably  owing  to  the  circumstance 
that  preference  was  given  there  lo  the  brief  exclamation  "Hoch!"  lorming 
respectively  the  end  and  the  beginning  of  the  phrases  "£r  lebe  hoch"  and 
"Hoch  soli  er  leben."  Of  late  the  word  hurrah  seems  lo  have  become  rather 
popular  in  Germany.  Il  is  just  possible  that  the  English  reimporled  it  there, 
or  that  it  was  revived  through  the  magnificent  poem  of  "  Hurrah  Germania," 
written  by  the  poet-laureate  of  the  German  people,  Ferdinand  Freiligrath. 

Hyperbole  (Gr,  inrcpfSo?.^,  "excess,"  "overstrained  praise,"  etc.),  a  recog- 
nized figure  of  rhetoric,  meaning  an  extravagant  statement  or  assertion,  which, 
when  used  for  conscious  effect,  is  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously  or  loo  literally. 
Yet  the  hyperbole  is  often  used  unconsciously  by  the  men  of  vivid  yet  un- 
balanced imagination  whom  the  world  sometimes  calls  liars  and  sonjetimes 

Aristotle  says  that  hyperbole  is  a  figure  suited  only  to  a  person  enraged  or 
to  children  who  exaggerate  everything.  Whereupon  Chevreau  pertmently 
notes,  "I  suppose,  according  to  this  maxim,  that  the  man  who  said  that  his 
estate  was  no  larger  than  a  laconic  epistle  must  be  set  down  either  as  a  child 
or  a  very  irascible  person.  I  remember  an  acquaintance  of  M.  de  CalprenWe 
remarking  to  M.  de  Sercy,  the  bookseller  who  showed  him  that  romance, 
'This  author  boasts  of  having  a  large  mansion  and  an  extensive  forest;  I 
assure  you,  on  my  honor,  that  he  has  not  wood  enough  to  make  a  toothpick, 
and  that  a  tortoise  might  make  the  tour  of  his  house  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.' "' 
This  is  the  hyperbole  of  minimising.  The  hypeibole  of  magnifying  is  the  more 
usual  form.  Excellent  instances  of  the  latter  style  Chevreau  might  have  found 
in  his  own  country  in  the  sayings  of  the  Gascons,  some  of  which  vtilt  be  found 
duly  commemorated  under  the  head  of  Gasconade  {f.  v.).  To  give  an  ad- 
ditional example,  what  couid  be  better  than  the  description  given  by  one 
Ga«con  soldier  of  another  ? — "  Hit  him  anywhere,  and  the  vround  is  mortal, 
for  he  is  all  heart."  Yet  even  the  Gascon  is  sometimes  compelled  to  yield  lo 
the  superior  prowess  of  his  neighbor  the  Marseillais,  if  the  following  story 
be  a  characteristic  one  : 

Thiw  young  soldiers,  a  Parisian,  a  Gascon,  and  a  Marseillais,  were  walking  one  starry 
colojwi  wiSh  f(^a  fortune."  "    '  '       "  "*''™"""'  "■     '^"°^  "  °  '""        ""*  '  =   """ 

"  I,"  said  the  ParLsian,"  wish  this  sen  were  all  ink;  then  I'd  dip  my  pen  in  ii,  make  a  bie  <i 
on  a  ihcM  of  paper,  and  after  ihe  9  I'd  set  down  o's  until  the  ocean  ucrt  drj-.  and  ihe  sum  ilius 


The  Irishman  through  his  kinship  with  the  Gaul— fo 
were  »i  mod -affinity  between  Gael  and  Gaul — resembles 
nigh-flown  phrases  and  verbal  pyrotechnics. 
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Here  is  a  bit  of  gorgeous  rhetoric  which  appeared  in  an  Irish  paper  for 
May  30,  1784,  &  prepos  of  the  first  appearance  of  Mrs.  barah  Siddon*  in 
Dublin  : 

On  Saturday,  Mrs.  5i<I4on>,  abouL  whom  a))  Ihe  world  had  been  talking,  eipotnl  her 
beautiful,  adamantine,  tail,  and  lovely  person,  foe  the  fint  time,  at  Smock-ATley  Tbeacte,  ik 
the  bewitching,  melting,  and  all-tearful  character  of  "  Isabella." 

From  the  repealed  panegyrics  in  the  impartial  London  newjpapers,  we  ■utre  uught  to  ei. 
pett  the  sight  of  a  heavenly  angel ;  but  how  were  we  supemaiurally  lurpriaed  into  the  mo« 

it  cnuld  hold, — with  thousands  of  admiring  spectators  that  went  away  without  a  light.  Thii 
eiiraordinary  phenomenon  of  tragic  excellence  1  this  star  of  Melpomme !  this  comet  of  ilie 
stage  I  this  sun  of  the  firmament  of  the  Muses  I  this  moon  of  blank  vetse  I  this  que«n  and 
princess  of  tears!  this  Donnellan  of  the  poisoned  bowl !  this  empress  of  the  pistol  and  dagger! 
this  chaos  of  Shakespeare!  this  world  of  weeping  clouds  1  this  Juno  of  commandiag  aspectsi 
this  Terpnchore  of  the  curtains  and  scenes  I  this  Proserpine  of  fire  and  carthquakcl  this 
Katteifello  of  wonders !  exceeded  expectation,  went  beyond  belief,  and  soared  above  all  the 
natural  powers  of  description !  She  was  nature  il«lf  I  She  was  the  most  ejiquisite  urorfc  of 
an  I  She  was  the  very  tlaisy,  primrose,  tuberose,  sweet-brier,  furie-blossom,  gilliflower,  waI1.> 

Where  expectation  was  raised  so  high,it  was  thought  she  would  be  injm^  by  her  appearvnce ; 

she  came  to  the  scene  of  parting  with  her  wedding-ring,  abl  what  a  sight  v 
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her  playing  any  more  will  certainly  pass. 

But  the  American  beats  the  world  in  this  field.  Indeed,  he  has  invenled 
two  words,  "  highfalulin' "  and  "  spread-eagleism,"  which  contain  a  vemacnUir 
savor  that  far  outshines  ihe  feebler  Latinism  of  Ihe  term  "hyperbole."  To  the 
mind  of  the  European  the  Yanitee  is  a  person  who  is  continually  braninf 
that  he  "  kin  lick  all  creation"  (and  in  (he  few  chances  that  have  been  oflerea 
to  him,  it  must  be  owned,  he  has  shown  some  possibilities  of  realizing  his 
boast),  and  is  continually  dwelling  on  the  fact  that  he  lives  in  the  biggest 
country,  with  the  biggest  rivets,  the  biggest  mountains,  and  the  bluest  nien 
in  the  world.  It  was  this  tendency  that  Webster  once  burlesqued,  after 
(lining  a  lillle  too  heavily  just  before  addressing  the  citizens  of  Kochcsler, 
New  Vork.  "  Men  of  Rochester  1"  he  cried,  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you ;  and  I 
ani  glad  to  see  your  noble  city.  Gentlemen,  I  saw  your  falls,  which  I  am 
told  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high  ;  that  is  a  very  interesting  fact 
Gentlemen,  Rome  had  her  Csesar,  her  Scipio,  her  Brutus  ;  but  Rome  in  her 
proudest  days  had  never  a  water-fall  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  Men  of 
Rochester,  go  on  1  No  people  ever  lost  their  liberty  who  had  a  water-fall  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  high  !" 

An  Englishman  boasting  of  the  superiority  of  the  horses  in  his  countiT 
mentioned  that  the  celebrated  Eclipse  had  run  a  mile  a  itiinule.  "  My  good 
fellow,"  exclaimed  a  Yankee  present,  "that  is  rather  less  than  the  average 
rate  of  our  common  roadsters.  I  live  in  my  country-seat  near  Boston, 
and  when  hurrying  to  town  of  a  morning  my  own  shadow  can't  keep  up  with 
me,  but  generally  comes  into  the  office  to  find  me  from  a  minute  to  a  niinule 
and  a  half  after  my  arrival.  One  morning  the  l>east  was  restless,  and  I  rode 
him  as  fast  as  I  possibly  could  several  times  round  a  large  factory,— just  to 
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take  the  OW  Harry  out  nf  him.  Well,  sir,  he  went  so  fast  that  the  whole  time 
I  saw  my  back  directly  befdte  me,  and  was  twite  in  danger  nf  riding  over 
myself."  This  story  has  a  kinship  with  the  familiar  yarn  of  the  man  who  was 
so  tall  that  he  had  to  go  u[)  a  ladder  to  take  off  his  hat,  of  the  man  equally 
small  who  went  down-cellar  to  untie  his  shoes,  of  the  man  wha  could  find 
no  boot-jack  that  would  tit  him  and  was  fain  to  content  himself  with  the  fork 
in  the  road. 

There  is  merit  in  the  following  story  told  by  Tixas  Siftin^s.  Frank  Jones, 
a  gentleman  from  Indiana,  was  seated  alongside  of  the  driver  on  the  stage 
going  to  Brownsville.  They  were  near  the  Rio  Grande.  Frank,  by  (he  way, 
had  embezzled  a  lot  of  money,  and  was  m  route  to  Mexico.  "  Is  this  country 
safe?"  asked  Frank  of  the  driver.  ".Safe!  Why,  of  course  it  is."  "No 
robbers  f"  "  Robbers  !  Why,  this  part  of  the  country  has  got  such  a  bad 
name  that  the  high  way- robbers  are  afraid  to  risk  their  lives  in  these  parts." 

The  following  bit  of  soui-stiriing  eloquence  is  credited  to  one  Colonel  Zell, 
who  stumped  several  of  the  Western  States  during  the  Presidential  campaign 
which  sent  Grant  to  the  White  House  for  the  second  time.  The  Democraiic 
watchword  throughout  the  campaign  was  "Anything  to  beat  Grant."  The 
colonel  was  addressing  an  enthusiastic  meeting  of  Republicans,  when  a  Demo- 
crat sung  out,  "It's  easy  talkin',  colonel;  but  we'll  show  you  something 
next  fall."  The  colonel  at  once  wheeled  about,  and  with  uplifted  hands,  hair 
bristling,  and  eyes  flashing  fire,  cried  out,  "Build  a  worm-fence  round  a 
winter  supply  of  summer  weather  ;  catch  a  thunder-bolt  in  a  bladder  ;  break 
a  hurricane  to  harness  ;  hang  out  the  ocean  on  a  grape-vine  to  dry  ;  but 
never,  sir,  never  for  a  moment  delude  yourself  wirh  the  idea  that  you  can  beat 
Grant."  Had  the  orator  been  taking  points  from  that  other  Western  speaker 
who  proposed  to  grasp  a  ray  of  light  from  the  great  orb  of  day,  spin  it  into 
threads  of  gold,  and  with  them  weave  a  shroud  in  which  to  wrap  the  whirl- 
wind which  dies  upon  the  bosom  of  the  West  ? 

In  the  way  of  eloquence  and  graphic  power  nothing  could  be  better  than 
this  from  a  Cleveland  paper's  account  of  a  suicide  by  hanging  :  "  An  owl 
booted  lonesomely  ;  an  old  clock  on  the  shelf  licked  with  terror;  a  dog 
howled ;  it  was  midnight  outside  ;  the  wind  sighed  ;  a  cat  crouched  on  the 
cold  hearth  in  fear,  and  a  sound  like  the  laugh  of  a  maniac  came  from  the 
garret."  A  Colorado  newspaper  tells  how  "the  cry  of  tire  rang  out  on  the 
still  air  about  eight  a.m.,"  and  "a  column  of  smoke  poured  out  of  the  roof  of 
the  adobe  building  corner  of  Fifth  ami  G  Streets  like  the  signal-smoke  of  the 
Ule»  from  the  mountain-heights  when  expecting  the  incursions  of  the  Arapa- 
hoes,  Modocs,  or  other  such  foes,"  how  the  fire  was  mastered  by  the  gallant 
firemen,  and  "thus  was  a  far-reaching  conflagration  checked  like  a  worm  in 
the  bud  that  never  told  its  love."  Peiha|is  the  Washington  Capitol's  story 
about  President  Garfield  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  the 
remarkable   literature   provoked  by   his   assassination.      Said    the   eloquent 

Th<  late  Ciar.  when  fired  al.  before  Ihe  Nihilist  homb  blew  him  into  eternity,  shrieked 
and  faiotcd  luith  terror.  The  phlegmatic  Emperor  of  Germany  tiever  recovered  the  shock  of 
■  iligfit  wound  from  bird-shot  fired  so  far  off  it  would  scarcely  have  killed  a  reed-bird.  Hut 
the  Prwident  of  the  American  republic,  with  a  bullet  as  l.ii^c  as  that  of  a  Remingiou  riflf 
Muine  through  his  vitals,  sets  his  teeth  without  a  shudder,  and  says.  -'  I'll  chance  and  I'll 
«in  t  and,  lofteiiinf;  the  lines  ..f  his  face  into  the  sweetness  of  a  lov^r  s  smile,  whispers  to  his 
dear  wife  « she  kneels  beside  him,  -  Sweetheart,  have  no  fear:    I'll  pull  throueh  !"    Such 

in   the  Dallas 
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Un  the  very  ihrcshold  of  their  livet  they  altrt  together  iIude  the  joumey  of  exiilencc  hand 
in  hand,  heart  Xo  hearl,  full  of  thai  hope  and  thsl  joy  which  aunolef  (he  viiiai  that  ttreicli 
out  before  ihem  and  givei  promise  of  eu  much  of  that  brighlnen  that  pleaso  and  glvca  leR 

After  the  ceremony  which  made  them  one,  a  weddinE-dinner  awaited  them,  and  in  that 
feast  of  good  things  they  read  an  earnest,  it  is  hoped,  of  Ihe  largess  fate  with  kindly  hand  hu 
in  store  for  them  throutph  all  their  yean  to  come,  and  with  Ihe  bleuingi  of  those  they  love 

fali  upon  their  lives  and  only  fragrant  flowen  bloom  along  their  pathway. 
The  East  and  the  South  have  their  rhetoricians,  as  well  i 
wild   and  woolly  West.     Here   is   a   marriage-n 
Georgia  paper  somewhere  in  the  fifties  ; 

Married  simultaneously,  on  the  24th  ult.,  by  the  Kev.  J.  W  Wallace,  J.  H .  Bunltt,  Eaq., 
of  Connecticut,  to  Miss  Ann  W  Watson,  and  Mr.  Augustus  Wood  to  Misi  Sarah  Wau 
Columhia  County,  Geoi^a.  The  ceremony  was  conducletl  under  the  most  rnRaging  forms  of 
decency,  and  waa  ministered  with  sober  and  impressive  dignity.     The  suhsequcDl  hilarity 


intellectual  senses.     The  mind  was  reeled  with  all  that  b  captivating  in  collDqiual  buitioD, 
and  transported  with  all  that  is  divine  in  Ihe  union  of  congenial  spirits : 
While  hoveriUE  seraphs  lingered  near, 
And  dropped  5ieir  hatps,  so  charmed  to  hearl 

Two  paragraphs  may  also  be  quoted  from  English  country  newspapers  u 
afTordiug  excellent  examples  of  what  Lord  Coleridge  called,  when  alludinr 
with  mild  malice  to  the  late  Sir  Fiteroy  Kelly's  annual  discourse  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  "  copiousness  of  diction  :"  "  After  a  long  period  of  unsettled 
weather,  it  must  have  gladdened  every  one  yesterday  morning  when  Ihe  sun, 
with  all  his  glorious  brilliancy  and  splendor,  shone  forth  with  golden  ray,  scat- 
tering cloud  and  mist,  and  with  his  cheering  beams  and  glowing  smile  causing 
the  birds  to  sing,  the  trees  of  the  forest  to  rejoice,  and  the  flowers  of  the  field 
to  unfold  themselves  in  bright  array."  *'  We  are  being  constantly  reminded 
of  the  inexorability  of  death, — the  certain,  and  it  may  b«  sudden,  visit  of '  the 
angel  with  (he  amaranthine  wreath,'  as  death  is  so  beautifully  designated  by 
Longfellow, — and  it  is  our  painful  duty  to-day  to  chronicle  the  melancholy 
fact  that  one  who  had  played  his  part,  and  played  it  well  in  life,  has  passed 
through  nature  to  eternity." 

Indeed,  in  spite  of  their  phlegmatic  temperament  the  English  have  occa- 
sionally manifested  a  talent  for  hyperbole  which  dimly  intimates  what  Ihev 
might  do  if  they  once  threw  off  the  national  mauvaise  hontt.  It  was  a  Britisb 
barrister  who,  in  the  middle  of  an  affecting  appeal  in  court  on  a  slander 
suit,  treated  his  hearers  to  the  following  flight  of  genius:  "Slander,  gentle- 
men, like  a  boa- constrictor  of  gigantic  size  and  immeasurable  proportions, 
wraps  the  coil  of  its  unwieldy  body  about  its  unfortunate  victim,  and,  heedless 
of  the  shrieks  of  agony  that  come  from  the  uttermost  depths  of  its  viciim's  soul, 
— loud  and  verberating  as  the  night- thunder  that  rolls  in  the  heavens, — it  finally 
breaks  its  unlucky  neck  upon  the  iron  wheel  of  public  opinion,  forcing  him 
first  to  desperation,  Ihen  to  madness,  and  finally  crushing  him  in  the  hideous 
Jaws  of  moral  death." 

The  examples  so  far  cited  are  those  in  which  the  humor  is  of  an  uncon- 
scious, or  at  most  only  a  sub-conscious,  sort  But  as  a  distinct  literary  figure 
the  value  of  over-statement,  of  exaggeration, — of  hyperbole,  in  short, — has 
been  recognized  by  many  of  the  masters  of  satire  and  of  innocent  fun.  Rabe- 
lais's  humor  largely  depends  upon  it.  Gargantua,  with  his  insatiable  maw, 
taking  a  huge  mouthful  of  salad  wherein  six  pilgiims  were  involved,  who 
found  refuge  from  his  tusks  in  Ihe  hollows  and  recesses  of  his  cavemow 
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mouth,  wherein  they  subsisted  for  months, — Gargantna  riding  to  Paris  on  a 
great  mare,  who  knocks  down  whole  forests  with  every  swish  of  her  tail, — 
Gargantua  who,  en  pastant,  robs  Notre  Danie  of  its  bells,  and,  after  a  battle, 
calmly  combs  the  cannon-balls  out  of  his  hair, — is  a  magnilicent  conception, 
more  laughable  in  its  wild  extravagance  than  the  methodical  and  statistical 
creations  of  Swift. 

FalstafT  is  a  true  Rabelaisian  humorist,  as  in  his  description  of  Justice 
Shallow,  who  is  "like  a  man  made  after  supper  with  a  cheese-paring,"  and 
who,  "when  he  was  naked,  was  for  all  the  world  like  a  forked  radish,  with  a 
head  fantastically  carved  upon  it  with  a  knife,"  or  when  he  tells  red-n[)-.ed 
Bardotph,  "  I  never  see  thy  face  but  I  think  upon  hell-liie  and  Dives  that 
lived  in  purple,  fur  there  he  is  in  his  robes,  burning,  burning.  Oh,  thou 

art  a  perpetual  triumph,  an  everlasting  bonfire-Msht !  Thou  hast  saved  me  a 
thousand  marks  in  links  and  torches,  walking  with  thee  in  the  night  betwixt 
tavern  and  tavern  ;  but  the  sack  that  thou  hast  drunk  me  would  have  brought 
me  lights  as  good  cheap  at  the  dearest  chandler's  in  Europe."  Better  still  is 
his  description  of  his  newly-levied  recruits  :  "  Vou  would  think  that  I  had  a 
hundred  and  fifty  tattered  prodigals,  lately  come  from  swine-keeping,  from 
eating  draff  and  husks.  A  mad  fellow  met  me  on  the  way,  and  told  me  I  had 
unloaded  all  the  gibbets   and  pressed  the  dead  bodies.  There's  but  a 

shirt  and  a  half  in  all  my  company;  and  the  half  shirt  is  two  napkins, 
tacked  together,  and  thrown  over  the  shoulders  like  a  herald's  coat  without 
sleeves ;  and  the  shirt,  to  say  the  truth,  stolen  from  my  host  of  St.  Alban's,  or 
the  red-nosed  innkeeper  of  Daventry.  But  that's  all  one  ;  they'll  find  linen 
enough  on  every  hedge." 

Dr.  Johnson  had  something  Rabelaisian  in  his  mirlh,  especially  when  he 
was  attacking  Scotchmen.  When  Albert  Lee  spoke  of  some  Scotchmen  who 
had  taken  possession  of  a  barren  part  of  America  and  wondered  why  they 
should  choose  it,  "  Why,  sir,"  said  the  Doctor,  "all  barrenness  is  compara- 
tive. The  Scotch  would  not  know  it  to  be  barren  ;"  and  when  Boswell 
stated  that  a  beggar  starving  in  Scotland  was  an  im|iossibility,  Johnson's 
reply  was,  "That  does  not  arise  from  the  want  of  beggars,  but  from  the  im- 
possibility of  starving  a  Scotchman."  Which  reminds  one  of  Jekyll's  com- 
ment on  the  Irish  beggars,  that  they  had  helped  him  to  solve  one  problem  that 
had  always  vexed  him, — what  the  beggars  of  London  did  with  their  cast-off 
clothing.  Sydney  Smith,  another  defamer  of  the  Scotch,  would  often  throw 
loose  the  reins  of  his  fancy  and  dash  into  the  wildest  and  most  frolicsome 
metaphors,  as,  when  he  told  a  lady  the  heat  was  so  great  "  I  found  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  lake  off  my  flesh  and  sit  in  my  bones,"  or  when,  seeing  a 
child  stroking  a  turtle's  back,  thinking  it  would  please  the  turtle,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Why,  child,  you  might  as  well  stroke  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  to  please  th< 
dean  and  chapter."  Nothing  could  be  more  Rabelaisian  than  his  burst  of 
astonishment  when  told  that  a  young  neighbor  was  going  to  marry  a  very  fat 
woman  double  his  age  ; 

Going  lo  marry  her!    Going  lo  marry  htrl    Impossible  1     Ynii  mran  a  ,art  ofher :  he 

^.\*.^ 1......  L.__..,      ■ ,,,  L -  -■^Mgamybuilrig^imy:  llienc.Kh. 

;h  of  her  lo  turnith  wives  for  a 


It  is  carious  that  this  impromptu  description,  dashed  off  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  finds  its  parallel  in  the  jest-books  of  the  pa.st.  Mr.  Carew  llazlitt  is  our 
authority  for  the  following  instances  culled  from  sources  dated  1640  and  1790 ; 
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"  Tli.l  fellow."  wid  Cynno  de  Btrjuac  to  ■  Mend,  "  u  mln 
insolEHi.  The  dog  is  coiuciaiii  ihai  he  »  lo  lat  ibat  it  would  ul 
day  lu  Bive  him  a  thorough  beatine." 

A  man  heme  nDied  by  Lou)b  \\\ 
from  want  of  ei«rci»e,  "  Ah,  Sire,"  ta. 
already  walked  three  limes  round  ihe  Due  d'Aumontthia  moi 

A  man  was  asked  by  bit  friend  when  he  lasi  saw  hi*  jolly  conuadt ,    "  Oh,"  uid  be, 

"  I  called  on  him  yeiterday  at  his  lodgings,  aod  there  1  bund  him  uiiing  all  rouad  a  tabic  1^ 

Smith's  jest  at  Lord  Russell's  small  size  is  well  known.  "There  is  my 
friend  Kussell,"  he  said,  "  who  has  not  bod^  enouuh  to  cover  bU  rntnd :  his 
intellect  is  indecently  exposed."  Foote  caricatured  the  stnallaesl  of  Garrick 
in  another  way,  equally  surprising,  when  he  proposed  to  get  up  a  mariuitettc 
show,  half  the  size  of  life,  just  a  little  above  the  size  of  Garrick. 

A  much  earlier  attempt  in  the  same  line  is  found  in  Athenaeus,  who  tell*  us 
that  Demetrius  Foliorcetes  said  of  the  palace  of  Lysimachus  that  it  was  in  no 
respect  different  from  a  comic  theatre,  for  that  there  was  no  one  there  bigger 
than  a  dissyllable. 

Is  the  following  sublime  or  ridiculous  ?  That  is  easily  answered:  It  is  not 
sublime.  Is  it  meant  to  be  sublime  or  ridiculous  t  One  would  give  the  same 
answer,  yet  not  so  glibly.  Perhaps  Heine  himself  was  not  quite  certain.  If 
one  may  hazard  a  guess,  lie  started  out  to  be  very  sublime,  and  then,  tearing 
that  he  had  fallen  ishott  of  sublimity  by  a  step,  saved  himself  from  ridicule  by 
consciously  going  just  a  step  beyond  it : 


Explanation, 

Adown 

and 

dimly  ci 

.me  .he  evet 

.ini 

Wilder 

lumt 

Jed  the 

And  Is 

.  >he  sir 

ng 

The  snow-w 

hile  bill 

ows  dancing 

And  th. 

^nin 

yhreasi 

swelled  up  1 

i;ke 

Everywhere,  everywhere. 

In  the  rualling  of  breeies,  the  ro 

And  in  the  sighing  of  this  my  sa 

With  a  light  reed  I  wrote  in  the  ; 
"  Agnes,  1  love  but  thee !" 
Bnt  wicked  waves  came  washini 
Uvet  the  tender  confession. 


Inio  Etna's  hot  glowing  gulf,  and  with  such  a 

Fiery,  Baming,  gianl  graver 

I'll  inscribe  on  heaven  s  JFt-blach  cover, 

"  AgncS,  I  love  but  ihee." 

And  every  night  I'll  witneu,  blaung 

Above  me,  the  endless  flaming  vena. 


HTpociisy  to  the  honuige  vice  pay»  to  virtue  (Ft,  "  L'hypocriHe  wl 
tin  hnmmage  que  le  vice  rend  i  la  vertu").  This  famous  saying  is  Maxim  llS 
in  Rochetoucauld's  "KeflectioBs,"    Masaillon  extended  Ittc  phraac  u  folkiM I 
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"Le  vice  rend  hommage  \  la  vertu  en  s'honorant  tie  ses 


Hypocrisy,  d«e 

May  claim  Ihis 
'ihe  worth  of  ■» 


L  The  ninth  letter  and  third  vowel  in  the  English  alphabet,  borrowed 
through  the  Latin  and  Greek  from  Ihe  Pluenician.  (See  AU'itAKM-.}  The 
Phcenieiin  alphabet  gave  to  it  the  consonant  value  of^,  the  Greeks  converted 
it  into  a  vowel,  and  the  Romans  used  it  both  as  vowel  am'     " 


I.H.S.  These  letters  are  frequently  translated  as  the  initials  of  Ihe  sentence 
"In  hoc  salus"  ("In  this  safely"),  or  "Jesus  Homiiium  Salvator"  ("Jesus 
Saviour  of  Men").  These  meanings  were,  indeed,  read  into  the  letters  at  a  very 
early  day.  But  originally  they  were  merely  an  abbreviation  oi  the  Greek  name 
for  Jesus.  The  chief  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  were  written  through- 
out in  Greek  capital  letters.  Well-known  names  and  ivurds  were  always  ab- 
breviated. Thus,  whenever  the  name  IHSOTi:  (Jesus)  occurred,  the  scribes 
wrote  only  the  first  three  letters,  IHS,  with  a  dash  over  the  tla,  or  H,  as  a  sign 
of  abbreviation.  When  the  Latin  scribes  came  to  make  copies  of  the  old 
l^tin  versions  of  the  Testament  or  of  other  ecclesiastical  writings,  they 
adopted  the  old  Greek  abbreviation  for  Jesus,  and  transliterated  it,  as  they 
imagined,  into  I  H  H,  forgetting  that  the  Greek  H  was  not  an  H,  but  a  long  E. 
Later,  ihey  saw  in  the  mark  over  the  H  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  read  the 
initials  as  "Jesus  Hominum  Salvator."  an  error  that  has  been  perpetuated 
to  the  present  day.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  L  H.  S.  was  held  to  have  an 
esoteric  meaning,  and  was  believed  to  exert  a  mysterious  influence  against 
the  powers  of  darkness.  After  the  plague  in  Florence  it  was  put  up  on  the 
walls  of  the  church  of  Santa  Croce.  It  was  also  stamped  on  the  large  wafer 
out  of  which  the  host  is  consecrated,  on  the  hilts  of  swords,  and  even  on  the 
backs  of  playing-cards,  lo  increase  their  value.  When  Ignatius  Loyola  in 
1540  founded  the  Order  of  Jesus,  he  borrowed  the  I.  H.  S.  with  a  new  inter- 
preiaiion,  placing  it  under  a  cross  and  reading  it  "  In  Hoc  Salus."  This  is 
still  in  use  by  the  Jesuits,  frequently  in  the  form  of  a  monogram,  made  by  an 
H  with  Che  I  in  the  middle  extending  upward  and  ending  in  a  cross,  the  whole 
being  entwined  with  an  S,  thus  forming  a  complete  cabalistic  monogram. 

I  tay.  or  A'aay,  the  nickname  which  Chinamen  bestow  upon  Englishmen, 
from  their  frequent  use  of  the  expression.  A  similar  iobriquet  is  common 
among  the  French  gamins  at  Boulogne.  So  the  French  in  Java  are  called 
by  the  natives  "  O rang- dee -dimg"  =  the  "  difa-ifi'iic  people,"  and  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  America  are  locally  nicknamed  "ding-doncs."  At  Amoy  the 
Chinese  used  to  call  out  after  foreigners,  ■'  Akee  !  akee  !"  a  reminiscence  of 
the  Portuguese /4?u(7  ("Here!"}  And  in  America  Germans  are  saluted  as 
"  Nix  cum  arouse"  and  "  Wie  Gehts." 

Ibetia'a  Pilot,  Christopher  Columbus.  Spain,  in  political  language,  is 
called  Iberia,  much  ths  same  as  England  is  called  Britannia  and  Ameiica 
Columbia,  The  name  is  probably  derived  from  the  Iberi,  a  people,  known  to 
the  Roman*,  who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Ibcrus  river,  the  modern  Ebto. 
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Launched  with  Itwria'i  piloi  from  the  sleep 
To  world*  unknown  and  illei  beyond  the  deep. 

Cah»bll:  TluPUanirtitfHeft. 

Ice,  To  bteak  the.  Used  metaptiorically  in  the  sense  of  removing  re- 
straint and  preparing  the  way  for  intercommunication.  The  oteUphor  il 
employed  by  Shakespeare,  probably  the  originator  of  the  aimile : 

Fttrnchia.  Sir,  undentand  you  this  of  me  In  f oolb  : 

The  youngest  daughter  whom  you  hearken  lor 
Her  father  keeps  from  all  acceis  of  suiton. 
And  will  not  promisi:  her  to  any  man 
Until  the  elder  sister  Rist  be  wed  : 
The  younger  then  ii  free,  and  not  before. 
Trania.  If  it  be  so.  sir,  Ihai  you  are  the  man 

Must  slejd  us  all,  and  me  amungit  the  reit. 


Icl  on  parle  Fran^ais  ("  French  is  spoker 
lish  shop -windows,  seen  also  in  Americ,  ^ 
Max  O'Rell,  in  "John  Bull  and  his  Isl 

windows  of  all  the  fashionable  shops  y  ... 

deiiuite  pronoun,  here  refers  generally  to  the  pierson  who  happens  to  be  absent 
from  the  shop  when  you  enter  it :  I  have  experienced  this  many  times." 
But  Max  O'Rell  had  been  anticipated  by  Mark  Twain  in  "  The  Innocents 
Abroad  :" 

In  Paris  we  often  saw  in  shop-windows  the  sign  "  En^lbh  Spoken  Here."  just  as  one  s«j 

at  once,— and  invariably  received  the  infbrmalinn,  framed  in  faultless  French,  ihal  the  clerk 
who  did  the  English  for  ibe  eiiablishment  had  jiisl  gone  to  dinner  and  would  be  back  in  an 
hour, — would  Monsieur  buy  something?  We  wondered  why  those  parties  hap|>e[Kd  to  lake 
tlieii  dinners  at  such  erratic  and  exlraordinary  hours,  tor  we  never  called  at  a  time  when  an 
exemplary  Christian  would  be  in  the  least  likely  lo  be  abroad  on  such  an  errand.  The  truth 
was,  il  was  a  base  fraud,— a  snare  to  uap  the  unwary,— chaff  to  catch  fledglingi  with,  1  hey 
had  no  EDglish-murd<:rine  clerk.  I'lipy  irtisled  to  the  sign  to  inveigle  foreigners  into  their 
Lairs,  and  trusted  to  their  own  bland ishm ems  to  keep  ihem  there  till  uiey  bouglil  something. 

Ignotance,  Humors  of.  A  well-known  editor  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  whenever  a  man  or  woman  is  thoroughly  ignorant  he  or  she  lakes 
to  writing  for  the  magazines. 

No  doubt  an  editor's  waste-basket  would  furnish  many  illtistrativc  examples 
of  the  humors  of  ignorance.  It  has  been  said  that  only  an  editor  can  rightly 
estimate  the  number  of  fools  in  the  world.  Perhaps  the  man  who  said  that 
was  right.  The  mete  eccentricities  of  spelling  are  beyond  number.  An  ex- 
cellent example  of  what  may  be  done  in  a  limited  space  is  the  following: 
"They  were  very  stricked  on  these  wholy  days."  In  one  narrative  a"  weekly 
mother"  has  figured, — a  portentous  parturitive  phenomenon.  Another  author 
describes  the  heroine's  "  masses  of  raving  black  hair."  On  a  later  page,  by 
the  same  haud,  appears  "a  female  figure,  down  which  flowed  a  Iteaulifut  set 
of  hair."  A  valuable  advertising  agent  this  writer  would  make  to  the  Sutber- 
iand  sisters  \ 

Here  is  a  misquotation  that  has  decided  merits  : 

There  is  a  divinity  thai  shapes  our  ends. 

No  matter  how  we  may  rough-hew  the  outside. 

A  single  instance  will  show  what  danger  lurks  in  foreign  tongues:  "G— 
V—  was  a  brilliant  society  man,  and  had  been  the  idol  of  the  dkeiltUoX  two 
continents."  And  so  on  and  so  on.  Booksellers,  librarians,  and  other  people 
who  are  supposed,  more  or  less  facetiously,  to  come  in  contact  with  the  inlel- 
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ligent  classes,  also  have  their  anecdotes  oi  curious  mistalies  made  by  patrons 


"  Have  you  Cometh  f"  said  a  lady  to  a  cleik  in  a  book-store, 

"  Cometh,  ma'am  ?"  replied  the  clerk,  in  perplexity, 

"Oh,  well."  said  the  lady,  "I  sav^  a  book  called  'Goeth,'  and  I  thought 
there  might  be  a  companion  book  called  '  Cometh.' " 

It  was  some  time  before  the  bookseller  realized  (hat  Goethe  was  in  the 
lady's  mind.  That  name,  indeed,  has  always  been  a  phonetic  stumbling-block. 
A  Chicago  newspaper,  as  an  instance  of  the  spread  of  enlightenment  in  the 
Western  Athens,  says  that  formerly  his  fellow- townsmen  used  to  pronounce 
the  name  to  rhyme  with  teeth,  but  now  they  pronounce  it  to  rhyme  with 

TTie  librarian  of  the  Portland  (Maine)  public  library  furnishes  an  amusing 
budget  of  anecdotes.  A  small  boy  anxiouslv  inquired,  "  Is  this  the  Republi- 
can hbrary  ?"  Another  asked  for  the  first  book  that  Rose  ever  wrote.  Rose 
being  interpreted  to  mean  E.  P.  Roe  ;  still  another  wanted  a  book  by  the 
same  opera, — "author"  and  "opera"  probably  being  et|ually  meaningless  to 
his  youthful  understanding ;  and  a  fourth  wanted  one  of  Oliver  Twist's  books 
about  Little  Dorrit.    The  following  is  a  list  of  titles  recently  called  for  in  this 

TITLES  GIVEN,  BOOKS  REQUIKED. 

Jane's  Heirs,  Jane  Eyre. 

John  IngersoU,  John  Inglesant. 

Illuminated  Face,  >'ace  Illumined. 

Prohibition,  Probation. 

Bullfinch's  Agent  Fables,  Bullfinch's  Age  of  Fables. 

Patty's  Reverses,  Patty's  Perversities. 

Little  Lord  Phantom,  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy, 

Silence  of  Dean  Stanley,  Silence  of  Dean  Maitlaiid, 

Mona's  Charge,  Mona's  Choice, 

Zigzag's  Classic  Wonders,  Zigzag  Journeys  in  Classic  Lands, 

Boots  and  Spurs,  and 

Boots  and  Shoes,  Boots  and  Saddles. 

Mary's  Lamb,  Mary  I.amb. 

Fairy  Tails,  Fairy  Tales. 

Chromos  from  English  History,  Cameos  from  English  History. 

Not  in  the  Perspective,  Not  in  the  Prospectus. 

Sand  Maid,  Sun  Maid. 

The  Briljsh  Encyelo  Dom  Pedro,  British  Encyclopedia. 

But  the  laugh  is  not  always  on  the  side  of  the  book-clerk  or  the  library 
attendant  A  lady  went  into  a  music-store  in  Philadelphia  and  asked  for 
"Son^  without  words."  The  clerk  stared  at  her  in  astonishment.  "  But," 
he  said,  "you  know,  that  is  impossible;  there  cannot  be  songs  without 
words."  "Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  find  'Rienzi's  Address'f"  asked  a 
young  lady  of  a  clerk  in  Brooklyn.  "  You  might  look  in  the  Directory,"  he 
lURgesled. 

In  the  famous  shop  of  Herr  Spithoever,  in  Rome,  an  American  damsel, 
asking  for  Max  O'Rell's  book  on  the  United  States,  was  scornfully  advised 
that  "  Marcus  Aurelius  vas  nefTer  in  der  Unided  Shtades."  In  a  large  library 
in  Philadelphia,  a  young  lady  asked  for  "English  as  She  is  Spoke."  The 
asHistant  librarian,  in  a  tone  of  indirect  reproof  which  reached  the  delighted 
ears  of  the  young  lady,  bade  the  boy  get  "  English  as  It  is  Spoken." 

The  perversity  of  man  is  amusinply  illustrated  by  an  anecdote  Max  Miiller 
told  in  the  course  of  a  recent  lecture  at  Oxford:  "Iwas  lectuting  at  the 
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Royal  Institute,  in  London.    The  audience  there  ia  the  tno»t  enlightened  and 

ciitcal  one  has  to  face  in  the  world, — but  it  is  mixed.  It  being  neceuary  to 
prove  that  Hebrew  was  not  the  primitive  language  of  mankind,  I  had  devoted 
a  lecture  to  this  subject.  I  explained  how  it  arose,  and  placed  berore  mjr 
audience  a  genealogical  tree  of  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  languages,  where  every- 
body could  see  the  place  which  Hebrew  really  holds  in  the  pedigree  of  human 
speech.  After  the  lecture  was  over,  one  of  my  audience  came  to  thank  me  for 
having  shown  so  clearly  how  all  languages,  including  Sanscrit  and  English, 
were  derived  from  the  Hebrew,  the  language  spoken  in  Paradise  by  Adam 
and  Eve  I" 

The  learned  philologist  was  overwhelmed  with  dismay,  and,  thinking  the 
fault  lay  in  his  inability  to  elucidate  his  point,  told  Professor  Faraday  that  he 
must  really  give  up  lecturing.  But  the  latter  consoled  his  friend  with  an 
anecdote  from  his  own  experience.     He  said, — 

"  I  have  been  lecturing  in  the  Institute  many  years,  and  over  and  over  again, 
after  I  have  explained  and  shown  how  water  consists  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
some  stately  dowager  has  marched  up  to  me  after  the  lecture  to  say  in  a  con- 
fidential whisper,  '  Now,  Mr.  Faraday,  you  don't  really  mean  to  say  that  this 
water  here  in  your  tumbler  is  nothing  but  hydrogen  ?   ' 

Educated  people  maybe  found  in  England  who  believe  that  Henry  Clay 
makes  the  cigars  whicn  go  by  his  name,  that  Daniel  Webster  wrote  the 
Unabridged  Dictionary,  that  Washington  Irving  was  an  eccentric  preacher. 
Fame,  indeed,  is  an  old  lady  who  shudders  at  the  Atlantic  voyage ;  and  there 
is  nothing  which  so  startles  an  American  traveller  into  realizing  that  he  is 
actually  abroad  as  to  find  the  reputations  and  authorities  which  had  awed  him 
from  his  cradle  not  only  unhonored,  but  absolutely  unknown. 

But  it  is  not  on  American  subjects  alone  that  English  people,  people  of 
culture  and  refinenient,  are  curiously  ignorant.  Men  who  have  devoted  great 
attention  to  the  classics  and  mathematics  frequently  have  but  little  current 
information.  Ignorance  of  this  sort  is  said  to  have  lost  the  English  the  island 
of  Java.  The  story  runs  that  the  minister  by  whom  it  was  ceded  to  Holland 
in  1816  was  under  the  impression  that  it  was  too  small  and  insignificant  to 
contend  about  1  and  among  the  most  firmly  rooted  traditions  of  American 
diplomacy  is  one  which  represents  the  English  commissioner  as  agreeing  to 
the  surrender  of  Oregon  "  because  a  country  in  which  a  salmon  does  not  rise 
to  the  fiy  caimot  be  worth  much." 

A  curious  incident  occurred  during  the  Crimean  War.  Commodore  Elliot 
was  blockading  a  Russian  squadron  in  the  Gulf  of  Saghalin,  on  the  east 
coast  of  Siberia.  Thinking  he  had  the  Russians  in  a  cul-de-iiu,  he  com- 
placently waited  for  them  to  come  out,  as  the  watef  was  loo  shallow  for  him 
to  attacK  them.  As  the  enemy  did  not  come  out,  he  sent  in  to  investigate, 
and  found,  to  his  astonishment,  that  Russians  and  ships  had  vanished  I  While 
he  had  been  waiting  for  them  in  the  south  they  had  quietly  slipped  out  by  the 
north,  teaching  both  him  and  the  British  government  a  rather  severe  lesson 
in  geography,  as  it  had  been  thought  that  Saghalin  was  an  isthmus ;  and  they 
were  totally  unaware  of  a  narrow  channel  leading  from  the  gulf  to  the  Sea 
of  Okhotsk. 

Speaking  of  the  small  circle  in  which  even  the  greatest  move,  Lord  Beacons- 
field  used  to  tell  the  story  that  Napoleon  I.,  a  year  after  he  became  emperor, 
determined  to  find  out  if  there  was  any  one  in  the  world  who  had  never 
heard  of  him.  Within  a  fortnight  the  police  of  Paris  had  discovered  a  wood- 
chi>pper  at  Montmartre,  within  Paris,  who  had  never  heard  of  the  Revolution, 
nor  of  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  nor  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

Mr.  Roebuck,  in  a  speech  made  at  Salisbury  in  i86a,  asserted  that  when 
be  told  a  "shrewd,  clever  Hampshire  laborer"  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
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was  dead,  the  man  replied,  *'  Ah,  sir,  I  be  very  sorry  for  he,  bat  who  was 
her 

A  contemporarv  magaiinist  shortly  afterwards  dwelt  at  some  length  upon 
this  anecdote,  deducing  from  it  that  the  Hampshire  laborer  was  a  true  gentle- 
man, in  being  abuve  the  meanness  of  pretending  to  know  a  thing  of  which  he 
WIS  ignorant. 

There  must  be  many  true  gentlemen  and  many  true  ladies  in  the  world  ! 

The  Miss  J.,  for  example,  whose  letters  to  and  from  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington weie  recently  published,  was  a  true  lady.  In  the  preliminary  biog- 
rajihy  (page  i)  we  are  told  that  she  belonged  to  the  "smaller  English  gentry," 
and  was  brought  up  at  "one  of  the  best  schools  in  England,  where  many  of 
her  companions  were  of  noble  birth  }"  and  yet  this  young  woman  of  twenty, 
this  companion  of  the  aristocracy,  when  she  made  her  first  epistolary  attack 
in  1834,  confessedly  in  the  hojje  of  getting  the  duke  to  marry  her,  "was  not 
aware  that  he  was  the  conqueror  of  Bonaparte,  and  did  not  even  know  when 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  took  place." 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  prove  that  General  Grant  was  a  true  gentleman 
of  the  same  kind.     In  England  the  following  story  has  been  related  as  a  fact : 

"General  Grant  was  once  invited  to  dine  at  Apsley  House  by  the  second 
Duke  of  Wellington.  A  most  distinguished  party  assembled  to  meet  him. 
During  a  pause  in  the  middle  of  the  dinner  the  ex- President,  it  is  related, 
addressing  the  duke  at  the  head  of  the  table,  said, '  My  lord,  I  have  heard 
that  your  father  was  a  military  man.     Was  that  the  case  V  " 

The  anecdote  is  repeated  in  Sir  William  Fraser's  book,  "Words  on  Wel- 
lington." But  in  the  very  same  book,  one  hundred  pages  farther  on.  Sir 
William  regretfully  owns  that  he  asked  the  second  duke  what  really  took 
place,  and  was  assured  there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  story. 

Anecdotes  run  in  cycles.  Mr.  Roebuck's  conversation  with  the  Hampshire 
laborer  bears  a  atrilcing  resemblance  to  a  story  that  is  found  in  many  jest- 
books,  touching  an  old  lady  "in  a  retired  village  in  the  West  of  England," 
whov  when  it  was  told  her  that  Frederick  the  Great,  King  of  Prussia,  was  dead, 
eaclaimed,  "  Is  a',  is  a'  i     The  King  o'  Prussia !     And  who  may  he  be .'" 

It  is  the  fashion  to  speak  of  Shakespeare  as  a  writer  of  world-wide  renown. 
Vet  it  appears  that  there  aie  many  true  gentlemen  in  the  world  who  have 
never  heard  of  him. 

While  passing  through  Stratford -on -Avon,  Mr.  Toole,  the  English  comedian, 
•aw  a  rustic  sitting  on  a  fence.  "  That's  Shakespeare's  house,  isn't  it  i"  he 
aiked,  pointing  to  the  building.  "  Yes."  "  Ever  been  there  ?"  "  No."  "  How 
loti^  has  he  been  dead?"  "Don't  know."  "Brought  up  here.'"  "Ves," 
"Did  he  write  anything  like  the  Family  Heraid,  or  anything  of  that  sort?" 
"Oh,  yes,  he  wril.^'  "What  was  itf"  "Well,"  said  the  rustic,  "I  think  he 
wrote  for  the  Bible." 

"Come  and  dine  with  me  to-morrow,"  said  a  T.  G.  to  a  friend  the  other 

"  Afraid  \  must  decline  ;  I'm  going  to  see  '  Hamlet.' " 

"Never  mind  ;  bring  him  with  you." 

"  Have  you  seen  the  '  Merchant  of  Venice'  V  asked  a  New-Vorker. 

"  No  (  what  does  he  sell  f"  queried  the  Chicago  drummer  in  return. 

But  these  are  jokes  from  the  comic  papers,  and  lack  authenticity. 

George  Moore,  the  English  novelist,  once  had  a  play  at  the  Od^on,  in  Paris. 
At  the  same  time  an  adaptation  of  "Othello"  was  being  rehearsed  at  the 
••me  theatre.     One  morning  Moore  called  to  see  the  manager. 

"  What  name  shall  1  give,  monsieur  ?"  asked  the  coHcitrgt. 

"Tell  M,  Purell  that  the  English  author  whose  play  he  has  accepted  desires 
to  see  him." 
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The  concifrge  went  toward  the  manager's  room. 

"  There  is  a  gcntlEman  in  the  ha)1  who  tella  me  he  is  the  English  author 
whose  play  has  just  been  accepted,"  he  said  to  the  ofiicial. 

"  Quite  right,"  answered  the  latter.    "  Send  him  in.    Monsieur  Shakespeare, 

A  correspondent  of  the  English  NBies  and  Queries  recently  supplied  two 
instances  of  remarkable  ignorance  that  came  under  his  personal  notice. 
Although  they  occurred  at  the  opposite  ends  of  England,  they  are,  oddly 
enough,  both  connected  with  the  Waverley  Novels.  He  was  once  con- 
cerned in  the  letting  of  a  "public,"  as  it  would  be  called,  in  Cumberland,  on 
the  road  to  Scotland,  named  "The  Dandie  Dinmont."  Some  one  who  called 
at  the  office  to  make  inquiries  about  it  said,  "It's  a  very  curious  name.  What 
does  it  mean  ?"  Vet  he  was  a  Borderer,  and  the  neigliborhood  of  Carhsle  is 
no  great  distance  from  Liddesdale.  "I  tried,"  says  the  correspondent,  "to 
explain  to  him  who  Dandie  Dinmont  was ;  but  how  far  he  was  the  wiser  (or 
my  elucidation  I  know  not." 

The  other  was  in  Devonshire.  The  narrator  was  on  the  outside  of  a  coach 
which  ran  at  that  time  through  a  district  where  there  is  now  a  railway.  Passing 
a  house  called  "Ivanhue  Cottage,"  he  heard  another  passenger,  who  was 
talking  to  the  coachman,  say,  "I  have  often  wondered  what  the  name  of  that 
house  means."  The  "often"  showed  that  he  was  of  an  inquiring  mind; 
and  yet  he  was  evidently  ignorant  of  the  very  existence  of  Scott's  splendid 


Tennyson  is  fond  of  telling,  apropos  of  his  early  residence  at  Haslemere,  a 
storv  of  a  certain  lahoriug-man.  "  Who  lives  there  V  asked  a  visitor,  pointing 
to  tne  Laureate's  house.  "  Muster  Tennysun,"  answered  the  laboring-man, 
"  What  does  he  do  f"  was  the  next  inquiry.  "  Well,  muster,  I  doan't  rightly 
know  what  he  does,"  answered  the  rustic,  scratching  his  head.  "  I's  often 
been  axed  what  his  business  is,  but  I  think  he's  the  man  as  maks  the  poets." 

An  Oxonian  tells  the  follownig  story  to  show  how  ignorant  a  very  learned 
man  can  manage  to  be  of  what  almost  everybody  else  knows.  One  of  the 
professors  was  in  conversation  with  a  fiiend  who  happened  to  refer  to  the 
novelist  Thackeray,  and  was  much  surprised  to  see  that  the  professor  did  not 
understand. 

"  Why,"  said  the  friend,  "  don't  you  remember  the  author  of '  Vanity  Fair'  f 

"  Oh,  ah,  yes  t"  was  the  answer.     "  Bunyan  ;  clever,  but  not  orthodox." 

Such  ignorance,  however,  is  not  confined  to  English  professors.  Hon. 
Jerry  Simpson,  familiarly  known  as  Sockless  Jerry,  was  complimenting  Daniel 
Webster  in  one  of  his  speeches,  and,  in  glowing  terms,  referred  to  his  diction- 
ary. A  friend  pulled  Jerry's  coat-tail  and  informed  him  that  Noah  was  the 
man  who  made  the  dictionary.  "The  deuce  you  say  !"  replied  the  impertur- 
bable Jerry,    "Noah  built  the  ark." 

In  18E7  the  principal  of  a  public  school  in  Pennsylvania  wrote  to 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  care  of  Ticknor  &  Fields,  asking  for  his  autograph,  as 
it  was  proposed  to  hold  a  literary  fair  to  obtain  money  for  a  school  library. 
Evidently  the  library  was  badly  needed.  Similarly  a  letter  was  received  in 
Philadelphia  from  the  compiler  of  a  proposed  "Directory  of  Authors,"  which 
was  addressed  to  Edgar  Allan  Foe,  and  requested  some  biographical  par- 
ticulars. 

It  is  a  pity  the  directory  has  not  yet  been  published.  Let  us  trust  that 
publication  has  only  been  suspended.     It  would  be  a  valuable  work. 

And  this  reminds  one  of  Lady  Bulwer's  story  of  the  society  lady. 

"  Who  is  this  Dean  Swift  they  are  talking  about }"  she  whispered  to  Lady 
Uulwer,  during  a  pause  in  the  conversation.  "  I  should  like  to  invite  him  to 
one  of  my  reteptions." 
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"Alas,  madame,  the  Dean  did  something  that  has  shut  him  out  of  society." 

"  Dear  me  !  what  was  that  f" 

"Well,  about  a  hundred  years  ago  he  died." 

The  eider  Uumas  used  to  find  amusement  in  teliing  a  story  in  point  con- 
cerning Vitlor  Hugo  and  himself.  VOne  fine  day,"  he  says,  "Hugo  and 
myself  were  chosen  as  witnesses  of  a  marriage,  and  we  went  to  the  mairie  to 
give  our  names  and  addresses.  The  author  of  '  Ruy  Bias'  was  then  in  the 
meridian  of  his  fame,  and,  what  is  more,  he  was  an  Academician  and  a  peer 
of  France.  'Your  name?'  asked  the  official  at  his  little  window.  'Victor 
Hugo.'  'With  an  i?'  queried  the  scribe.  'As  you  wish,' said  Hugo,  with 
admirable  coolness.  I  was  then  asked  my  profession.  Now,  I  had  brought 
out  al  this  time  more  than  twenty  pieces.  My  name  for  ten  years  might  have 
been  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  feHtlUtons  of  twenty  journals  read  everywhere 
and  of  which  I  hatl  tremendously  increased  the  circulation,  and  I  found 
myself  unknown  by  this  servant  of  the  government, — a  man  who  could  read 
and  write  !  1  kept  my  self-possession,  nevertheless,  seeing  that  Hugo  was  in 
the  same  case  as  myself,  anc)  when  the  cWk,  surprised  at  my  silence,  again 
asked  my  profession,  I  answered,  ' propriltaire.' " 

Talleyrand's  wife  was  the  reverse  of  brilliant,  and  he  used  to  excuse  his 
marriage  on  the  ground  that  "  clever  women  may  compromise  their  husbanils, 
stupid  women  only  compromise  themselves."  One  day  the  famous  traveller 
M.  Denon  was  expected  to  dinner,  and  Talleyrand  conjured  Madame  to  pre- 
pare herself  for  sensible  conversation  by  looking  over  Denon's  works.  Un- 
fortunately, on  her  way  to  the  library  Madame  forgot  the  name.  She  could 
only  remember  it  ended  in  on.  The  librarian  smilingly  handed  her  a  copy  of 
'■Robinson  Crusoe."  Madame  easily  mastered  its  contents,  and  at  table  aston- 
ished her  guest  Iw  exclaiming,  "  Mun  Dieu,  monsieur,  what  jay  you  must  have 
fell  in  your  island  when  you  found  Friday  1" 

Practical  jokers  ate  often  fond  of  assuming  a  similar  ignorance  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  down  undue  self-importance.  When  Mr.  Moody,  the  revi- 
valist, was  at  the  height  of  his  reputation,  he  entered  a  drug-store  in  Chicago 
to  distribute  temperance  tracts.  At  the  back  of  the  store  sat  an  elderly 
citizen  reading  a  morning  paper.  Mr,  Moody  threw  one  of  the  tracts  on  the 
paper  before  him.  The  old  gentleman  glanced  at  the  tract  and  then  benig- 
nantly  at  Mr.  Moody.  "  Are  you  a  reformed  drunkard  ?"  ''  No,  I  am  not," 
said  Mr.  Moody,  indignantly.  "Then  why  in  thunder  don't  you  reform?" 
asked  the  old  gentleman. 

Bui  the  best  of  all  these  stories  is  told  of  Artemus  Ward,  As  he  was  once 
travelling  in  the  cars,  dreading  to  be  bored,  and  feeling  miserable,  a  man 
approached  him,  sal  down,  and  said, — 

"Did  you  hear  the  last  thing  on  Horace  Greeley?" 

"  Greeley  ?     Greeley  ?"  said  Artemus.     "  Horace  Greeley  ?     Who  is  he  f" 

The  man  was  quiet  about  five  minutes.     Pretty  soon  he  said, — 

"George  Francis  Train  is  kicking  up  a  good  deal  of  a  row  over  in  Eng- 
land :  do  you  think  they  will  put  him  in  a  bastile  ?" 

"Train?    Train?   George  Francis  Train?"    said  Artemus,  solemnly.     "I 

This  ignorance  kept  the  man  quiet  for  fifteen  minutes ;  then  he  said, — 
"  What  do  you  thmk  about  General  Grant's  chances  for  the  Presidency  ? 

bo  you  think  they  will  run  him  f" 
"  Grant  ?     Grant  ?     Hang  it,  man,"  said  Artemus,  "  you  appear  to  know 

mnre  strangers  than  any  man  I  ever  saw." 

.s  furious.    He  walked  up  the  car,  but  at  last  came  back  and  said,— 


"  You  confounded  ignoramus,  did  you  ever  hear  of  Adar 
Arlemun  looked  up,  and  said,  "  What  was  his  other  nam 
hh 
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Ignorance  ia  bliss.    One  of  Grajr't  mont  familiar  mintagCB  occun  at  the 
end  of  stanza  lo  of  his  "  Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College :" 

Yel  ah  1  why  ihould  Ihey  know  their  fate, 

SiMt' 

iaUiu, 
'Tisfollytobcwiw. 

Davenant  has  the  same  idea  in  the  lines,— 

SinCF  knowledge  it  but  soiro*'*  >py, 

Tk'Juit  Italian,  Act  T.,  Sc.  i 


and  Prior  comes  still  closer ; 


-B  Ikt  Han.  Charlit  Kintagnt. 


Grid*  should  be  the  instmctor  of  the  wise; 
Sorrow  is  ktiowledge  :  they  who  know  Ihe  most 
Must  mourn  the  deepest  o  er  the  fatal  tnilh, 
The  Tree  of  Knowledge  is  doi  that  of  Life. 

BvHow ;  Mat^rtd,  Act  i,  Sc.  i. 
The  thought  may  be  traced  back  as  far  as  the  Bible  :  "  He  that  increawth 
knowledge  iiicreaseth  sorrow."  (EccUs.  \.  18.) 

But  compare  the  abowe  with  Socrates  r  "  He  said  that  there  was  only  one 
good,  namely,  knowledge,  and  only  one  evil,  namely,  ignorance."  (UiOGKNts 
Laertius  :  Lives  and  Opinions  of  Etninrut  Philosoplit'S.)  Bossuet  thought 
that  "Well-meant  ignorance  is  a  grievous  calamity  in  high  pi  aces,"  and 
Goethe  echoed  Bossuet ;  **  Nothing  is  more  terrible  than  active  tgnoraDce." 

Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion.     In  his  "Church  Ilistorytif 

Britain"  Fuller  says,  "  I  shall  here  relate  what  hapiwncd  at  the  cunvircation 
at  Westminster  [1640].  A  disputation  is  appointed  by  the  council,  nine 
Popish  bishops  and  doctors  on  that  side,  eight  Protestant  doctors  on  the 
other  side,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord-Keeper,  moderator.  The  first  question 
was  about  service  in  an  unknown  tongue.  The  first  day  passed  with  the 
Protestants.  The  second  day  the  Popish  bishops  and  doctors  fell  to  cavilling 
against  ihe  order  agreed  on,  and  the  meeting  dissolved.  Dr.  Cole  stands  np 
and  declares,  '  I  tell  you  that  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion.' "  This  is 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  origin  of  the  familiar  expression.  But  it  is  far 
older.  Luther  quotes  it  satirically  in  assailii^  a  peculiar  order  of  Italian 
monks,  "  The  Brothers  of  Ignorance."     Drydeu  says, — 

Your  igDonmce  is  the  mother  of  your  devotion  (o  me. 

Tlu  M»idtn  Qnan,  Act  1.,  Sc.  %. 

IgQOrEmces,  Our  ■mall.  The  ipellingbook  and  the  dictionary  are  the 
two  great  forces  that  conserve  our  language  in  its  purity ;  they  are  slao  the 
mo.st  effectual  bars  to  progress.  Indeed,  that  marvellous  English  tongvc, 
which  has  proved  so  resonant,  so  flexible,  so  ductile,  in  the  h.mds  of  our  great 
masters  of  prose  and  verse,  would  have  hid  no  existence  if  IJr.  Johnson  and 
Noah  Welstcr  had  come  over  in  the  train  of  the  Conqueror.  When  there  is 
a  recognised  standard,  a  recognized  authority,  language  is  no  longer  the  tluent 
thing  It  was  at  first  (  it  becomes  crystalliied,  it  tesials  corruption  and  innova- 
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tion.  The  dictionary  is  king,  whose  sway  it  were  treason  lo  dispute.  Yet  it 
ia  with  the  dictionary  as  with  other  moiiarchs  : 

Treison  doth  rever  prosper.     What's  Ihe  reason  ? 

The  most  conservative  lawyers,  Littleton,  Coke,  Blaekstoiie,  are  constrained 
to  acknowledge  the  latent  right  of  rebellion  against  constituted  authority  when 
it  becomes  tyrannical  and  unbearable.  Success  succeeds,  prosperous  treason 
justifies  itself,  and  establishes  a  new  code  of  loyalty.  In  the  last  analysis  the 
monarch  is  only  the  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people.  That  will  is  always 
the  true  sovereign,  and  may  overthrow  the  exponent  it  once  set  upon  a  ]ied- 
estal.  The  authority  of  King  IJiclionary  rests  upon  common  usage,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  aristocracy  of  the  intellect.  Common  usage  makes  the  aristoc- 
racy subservient,  and  overrides  the  king's  veto.  But  this  result  is  attained 
only  after  a  long  and  bitter  fight. 

Take  the  word  rfliaiU,  for  example  ;  the  dictionary  has  Ijeen  compelled  to 
acknowledge  it  You  will  find  it  in  Worcester,  in  Webster,  in  the  great  Eng- 
lish lexicons  of  the  present  Von  will  look  for  it  in  vain  in  Johnson  or 
Walker,  It  is  a  useful  word,  it  supplies  a  want ;  to  onr  accustomed  ears  it 
even  sounds  well.  It  was  a  barbarism  to  our  cultivated  ancestors.  When  it 
first  appeared  in  print  it  was  greeted  with  contempt  and  ridicule  by  pedant 
and  pedagogue.  They  adduced  excellent  arguments  for  their  scorn  ;  they 
showed  conclusively  that,  as  to  rely  is  a  neuter  verb,  it  cannot  precede  an  ac- 
cusative without  the  intervention  of  the  preposition  on  or  upon.  "  If  we  must 
have  a  new  word,"  ihey  urged,  with  nice  sarcasm,  '■  if  trustworthy  and  cred- 
ibU,  which  were  good  enough  for  our  fathers,  are  not  good  enough  for  us, 
then  let  the  new  word  be  relionable,  not  reliable  1  We  are  familiar  with  audi- 
ile,  able  to  be  heard  :  ponderable,  able  to  be  weighed  ;  desirable,  worthy  to  be 
desired  ;  we  won't  even  reject  Carlyle's  doable,  able  to  be  done.  But  if  relia- 
ble is  to  mean  able  to  be  relied  on,  why  may  we  not  have  dependable,  goable, 
ttmable.  risable,  fallable,  and  such  jargon  ?"  Why,  indeed  ?  The  answer  is 
ready  to  hand.     Because  the  sovereign  will  of  the  |)eople  has  not  so  decreed. 

An  earlier  instance  of  the  same  si>rt,  equally  defiant  of  analogy  and  philo- 
liigical  loyalty,  and  indeed  whose  triumph  is  a  matter  of  some  regret,  is 
aflordcd  l>y  the  persistent  plurali^ing  of  words  that  are  properly  and  rightly 
singular ;  as,  circumstances  for  circumstance.  The  word  circumstance  means 
the  surrounding  environment  of  a  central  fact  or  truth,  the  detail  of  a  story, 
«nd  BO  it  was  used  up  to  a  late  time.    Thus,  Milton  wrote, — 

Tell  us  the  lum,  (he  eircuni&tance  defer. 
If  the  i  had  not  added  a  redundant  syllable,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  later 
editors  would  have  corrected  "  circumstance"  into  "circumstances,"  as  they 
actually  have  done  with  prose  authois.  For  example,  South  wrote  ("  Sermons, 
1693),  "So apt  is  the  mind,  even  of  wise  persons,  to  be  surprised  with  the  super- 
ficies or  circumstance  of  things  ;"  and  in  later  editions  [e.g.,  that  of  1793)  the 
word  is  made  circumstances.  Bacon  and  his  contemporaries  talked  of  physic 
and  metaph^ic,  we  of  physics  and  metaphysics.  We  have  added  the  useless 
finaW  to  ethics,  politics,  morals,  mechanics,  acoustics,  and  a  multitude  of  words 
by  which  we  name  particular  arts  and  sciences.  Rhetoric  seems  to  t>e  the  only 
one  that  has  escaped,  why  or  wherefore  is  a  mystery.  We  shudder  at  such  a 
barbarism  as  "  I  am  in  hopes,"  yet  who  can  tell  when  it  may  become  classic  ? 
In  spile  of  the  fact  that  physiologists  speak  of  the  brain  as  an  individual 
organ,  our  popular  speech  will  have  it  brain-^,  as,  "a  man  of  brains,"  '"  lie 
blew  his  brains  out,"  etc  With  a  belated  sense  of  the  fact  that  politic.il 
tcience  is  singular,  we  are  beginning  to  say,  "  politics  is."  Shall  we  ever  say, 
"Ihe  brainit  k"? 
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Nay,  this  persistent  pTuraliiation  cairiea  us  often  to  the  verge  of  nonBen»e. 
Garrick  wrote,  "  Heart  of  oak  are  our  ships,"  meaning  by  heart  of  oak  the 
choice  timber  of  which  the  best  ships  are  builL  We  continually  misqunte 
Che  line  into  the  absurdity  of  "hearts  of  oak,"  etc.  Even  Tennyson  says,  in 
his  sonnet  on  Bonaparte, — 

He  thoughi  v>  quell  the  ilubboni  beans  of  oak. 

But  here  there  is  probably  a  variant  meaning.  Hamlet  declares  of  the  man 
that  is  not  passion's  slave, — 

In  my  heart's  core,  even  in  my  heart  of  heart, — 

which  is  a  fine  phrase,  and  intelligible  withal.  Nowadays  we  insist  on  speak- 
ing of  heart  of  hearts,  as  though  each  man  carried  a  heart-system  in  his  breast 
revolving  around  a  common  centre.  But  the  cultivated  minority  have  been 
forced  tu  accede  even  in  this  instance  to  the  majority.    Thus,  Keble  says, — 

I.  in  my  hean  of  heani,  would  hear 
What  to  her  own  she  deigns  to  tell. 

It  is  idle  to  protest.    The  rebellious  people  has  so  willed  it 

The  word  Behring  Sea  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  how,  in  linguistic  matteri, 
wrong  can  become  right  if  it  be  insisted  upon  long  enough.  Veit  Bering  is 
the  way  in  which  the  first  explorer  of  those  waters  spelled  his  name,  but 
English-speaking  people  for  some  time  spelled  it  indifferently  Bering,  Beer- 
ing,  or  Behring,  and  finally  settled  dawn  to  the  last-named  form.  That  form, 
accordingly,  was  accepted  almost  everywhere  until  very  recently.  Biographical 
dictionaries,  as  well  as  geographies,  gave  Behring  as  the  correct  denomination 
of  explorer  and  explored,  and  all  Ihe  weight  of  the  United  Slates  government 
was  necessary  to  suppress  the  treasonable  misspelling. 

It  is  wonderful,  however,  what  confusion  prevails  in  our  geographical  no- 
menclature. There  is  no  uniform  rule  for  the  spelling  and  pronunciation  of 
non-English  names.  Accident,  the  whims  of  our  geographers,  and  the  per- 
sistent ignorance  of  the  public  at  large  are  the  determining  factors.  And  a 
pretty  mess  they  have  made  of  it. 

Sometimes  we  turn  out  an  entirely  new  name,  as  Leghorn  for  Livomo, 
Venice  for  Venezia,  Florence  for  Firenze,  etc.  Sometimes  we  keep  the  foreign 
spelling,  but  ignore  the  foreign  pronunciation,  as  in  Paris,  Orleans,  etc  Some- 
times we  reject  the  foreign  spelling,  and  attempt  to  give  a  phonetic  equivalent 
for  the  pronunciation,  as  in  those  extraordinary  bits  of  alphabetic  acrobalisni 
which  have  followed  the  recent  discoveries  in  Africa.  But  our  very  worst 
confusions  result  from  the  fact  that  in  former  times  French  was  the  only 
foreign  language  which  an  educated  Englishman  was  familiar  with,  and  con- 
sequently he  derived  his  knowledge  of  continental  Europe  through  the 
French.  It  was  only  natural,  therefore,  that  French  names  of  places  should 
creep  into  the  English  language. 

Now,  the  French  names  themselves  are  the  outcome  of  a  noble  Gallic 
struggle  to  master  the  foreign  pronunciation,  and  then  to  put  the  pronuncia- 
tion so  mastered  into  phonetic  form.  Thus,  Hague  and  Prague  are  the  nearest 
French  equivalents  for  the  German  sounds,  which  in  German  spelling  are 
represented  by  Haag  and  Prag.  But  when  Hague  and  Prague  are  incorporated 
into  the  English  language  they  are  pronounced  as  if  they  rhymed  with  plague, 
and  then  neither  to  the  ear  nor  to  the  eye  do  they  represent  Ihe  German  Haag 
and  Prag. 

It  has  often  happened  that  English  and  American  travellers  have  pasted 
through  Prag  without  knowing  where  they  were.  A  Frenchman  would 
recognize  it  by  the  pronuiiciation. 

"I  remember  once   meeting  a  com  patriot,"  says  a  writer  in  the  IlluttrtMi 
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AnurUoH,  "  in  the  capital  ai  Bavaria.  We  call  it  Municti ;  the  natives,  you 
will  remember,  call  it  Munchen. 

"'What  a  wonderful  town  this  is,' said  Brother  Jonathan ;  'and  to  think 
that  I  never  heard  of  Munchen  in  my  life  1  Why,  it's  not  mentioned  in  any 
gei^aphy  thai  ever  I  studied  !'  " 

Mr.  Grant  Allen  has  poured  out  the  vials  of  his  wrath  with  well-deserved 
and  well-directed  energy  against  the  foolish  grammatical  nicety  of  pedants 
who  are  always  correcting  good,  sound,  idiomatic  English  into  conformity 
with  their  own  half  educated  ideas  of  extreme  accuracy;  who  would  insist, 
like  Mr,  E.  A.  Freeman,  upon  restoring  such  words  as  triumph,  ovation,  deci- 
mate, to  the  strict  etymological  meaning  that  they  bore  in  Roman  military  life, 
forgetting  the  natural  and  beautiful  growth  of  metaphor,  the  extension  of 
meaning,  .the  exaggeration  and  metonymy  that  are  famiiiar  factors  in  the 
genesis  of  vocabulary ;  who  would  reject  what  Macaulay  calls   the  low  vul- 

Sirism  of  mutual  friend,  really  a  harmless  colloquialism  which  the  genius  of 
ickens  has  stamped  forever  upon  the  language,  because  they  remember  that 
the  root  of  mutual  in  Latin  implies  reciprocal  action  ;  who  dispute  against 
Iheir  opponent  instead  oiwith  him,  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  word  •mith 
means  against  in  the  early  forms  of  the  English  language,  and  still  retains 
that  meaning  in  withstand,  withhold,  withdraw,  and  dozens  of  other  instances; 
who  will  not  say  "  these  sort  of  people  are,"  but  "  this  sort  of  people  is"  (an 
impossible  locution  in  speaking),  not  perceiving  that  popular  instinct  has 
rightly  caught  at  the  implied  necessity  for  a  plural  subject  to  the  really  and 
essentially  plural  verb.  As  a  reductio  ad  abturdum  of  their  own  argument,  he 
cites  the  case  of  metropolis.  Now,  the  superfine  people  object  to  calling 
London  a  metropolis,  or  even  to  the  use  of  the  ordinary  phrases  "  Metro]>ol- 
itan  Police,"  "  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,"  and  50  forth.  According  to 
these  purists,  Canterbury  is  really  the  metropolis  of  Southern  England.  And 
why.'  Because  in  later  ecclesiastical  Latin  the  Greek  word  metropolis  meant 
the  mother-city  from  whose  bishopric  other  bishoprics  derived  their  origin. 
"But,"  says  Mr.  Allen,  "if  we  are  going  to  be  so  very  classical  and  Hellenic 
as  this,  we  might  respond  that  by  a  still  older  Greek  usage  metropolis  means 
the  mother-state  of  a  colony,  and  so  that  neither  Canterbury  nor  London,  but 
Sleswick-Holstein,  is  the  original  and  only  genuine  metropolis  of  Englanti  Is 
not  this  the  very  midsummer  madness  of  purist  affectation?  The  English 
language  is  the  English  language,  and  in  that  language  metropolis,  by  long 
prescription,  means  the  chief  city  or  capital  of  a  country." 

In  fact,  the  r&ie  of  Mrs,  Partington  is  neither  useful  nor  honorable.  It  is 
vain  to  attempt  to  beat  back  the  Atlantic  Ocean  or  to  arrest  the  onward 
march  of  nations.  The  meaning  which  people  choose  to  put  upon  words 
thev  have  got  to  bear,  and  there's  an  end  on't.  And  as  with  meanings,  so 
with  pronunciation.  Poor  old  Samuel  Rogers  complained  that  con'template 
was  bad  enough,  but  bal'cony  made  him  sick.  That  was  only  thirty-five 
years  ago.  To-day  an  outragetl  public  sentiment  would  forbid  him  tocontem'- 
plate  the  beauties  of  nature  from  his  balco'ny. 

Nevertheless,  there  ate  misuses  of  words  which  result  from  pure  blunders, 
and  while  these  are  in  the  bud  it  is  just  as  well  to  nip  them,  lest  they  blossom 
out  into  flowers  of  rhetoric 

Let  us  make  a  note  of  some  of  the  most  flagrant  examples  while  they 
are  stilt  trewonable  and  have  not  prospered  so  far  as  to  be  stamped  with  the 
approval  of  the  sovereign  people. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  prevent  people  from  "  expecting"  what  they  really  only 

suspect,  or  from  "predicating"  when  they  are  predicting.     Nor  ts  it  too  late 

to  warn  them  that  they  cannot  make  up  for  withdrawing  a  necessary  w  from 

bouquet  by  introducing  an  unnecessary  and  indeed  harmlul  «  into  sobriquet ; 
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and  that  a  villain  onlybeco 
intoavillian.  Yet  these 
predicate  (not  predict)  errors  of  pronunciation  that  are  becominK  strangely 
prevalent  among  people  who  appear  otherwise  well  bred  and  wcH  educaied 
It  seems  almost  hopeless  to  warn  the  unwary  agninst  speaking  of  De  Toc- 
quevillc  and  Ue  Lamennais.  That  error,  apparently,  has  come  to  *lay. 
French  people  speak  of  M.  de  Tocqueville  or  rAbM  de  Lamenniis,  but 
when  they  drop  the  complimentary  prefix  it  is  always  Tocqueville  or  La- 
mennais.  Is  It  Coo  nice  a  distinction  for  the  general  public  to  rect^nize  that 
things  are  hung  and  criminals  are  hanged  ?  Macaulay  informs  us  that  though 
few  people  remember  the  rules  which  govern  the  use  of  loill  and  tkail,  no 
educated  Englishman  misuses  those  words.  Vet  does  it  not  seem  that  the 
educated  men  of  our  generation,  in  England  and  America  alike,  are  unmind- 
ful of  [his  distinction,  and  that  a  similar  negligence  is  creeping  into  literature  ? 
Is  this  the.  l>eginning  of  the  end  ?  Must  the  rules  which  govern  shall  and  wiU 
fall  into  the  same  disuse  as  other  rules  that  have  sought  to  impose  upon  the 
public  a  distinction  too  subtle  to  be  apprehended  readily  and  instinctively  '* 

When  will  people  slop  speaking  of  the  Russian  Czar,  or  Tsar,  as  the  mod- 
ern fad  dictates?  The  title  is  not  used  now  in  Russia,  for  it  means  simply 
king.  The  Russian  autocrat  claims  the  higher  title  of  Emperor.  He  is  so 
styled  by  the  educated  among  his  subjects,  while  the  peasantry  call  him  Go»- 
sudar,  or  lord,  Peter  the  Great  made  a  determined  diplomatic  fight  in  order 
to  obtain  his  recognition  as  Emperor,  and  this  was  at  last  conceded  to  him  by 
the  English,  partly  because  for  commercial  purposes  they  wanted  his  alliance, 
and  partly  because -some  members  of  the  Russian  embassy  in  London  had 
been  imprisoned  or  otherwise  maltreated,  so  that  it  was  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion to  make  the  concession  Peter  so  much  desired.  If,  however,  we  are 
unwilling  to  concede  the  higher  dignity,  why  not  call  him  simply  king?  We 
don't  speak  of  the  French  Roi,  of  the  Italian  Re.  Why,  then,  the  Russian 
Czar  or  Tsar.' 

The  "  Emperor  of  Germany,"  also,  is  diplomatically  wrong,  although  no 
doubt  William  II.  would  be  glad  lo  take  that  title.  "German  Emperor"  is 
the  correct  locution.  Frederick  Barbarossa  and  his  line  were  indeed  Em- 
perors of  Germany.  But  in  1871  the  other  German  states  were  much  loo 
jealous  of  the  Prussians  to  restore  the  old  empire  for  the  bertefic  of  the  Prus- 
sian king.  Instead,  Ihey  raised  up  a  new  empire,  and  gave  its  head  b  new 
title,  as  a  standing  memorial  of  the  various  forces  that  brought  it  into  being. 
The  Emperor  himself  must  furnish  us  with  an  instance  of  another  frequent 
error.  In  a  speech  made  in  1890  he  described  Frederick  the  Great  as 
his  "ancestor,"  thereby  committing  the  same  mistake  as  did  Queen  Victoria 
when  she  talked  to  Macaulay  of  "  my  ancestor,  James  11.,"  and  the  historian 
reminded  her  majesty  that  James  II.  was  merely  her  "predecessor."  The 
Emperor  on  another  occasion  has  referred  to  Frederick  as  "  my  relative,"  a 
sufficiently  absurd  manner  of  describing  a  man  who  has  been  in  his  grave  ftir 
more  than  a  century. 

Why  will  people  persist  in  saying  Henri  Taine  P  The  name  of  the  brilliant 
Frenchman  is  Hippolyte,  not  Henry.  Perhaps  the  great  stupid  public  has 
somehow  mixed  him  up  with  Heinrich  Heine. 

A  still  more  persistent  error  is  that  which  turns  Francis  Bacon,  Baron 
Verulam  and  Viscount  St,  Albans,  into  Lord  Bacon.  Properly  speaking,  he 
might  be  called  Lord  Verulam,  or  Lord  St.  Albans,  but  he  is  no  more  Lord 
Bacon  than  Lord  Heaconsfield  was  Lord  Disraeli.  It  is  true  that  a  rea,-."i 
for  thus  miscalling  him  has  been  found  in  the  disgrace  which  deprived  him  of 
the  Great  Seal  and  banished  him  from  the  House  of  Peers.  Having  nothing 
but  the  barren  titles,  being  nobody  save  Francis  Bacun,  ex-Lixd-Chaucellar, 
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md  a  nominal  viscount  without  »ny  of  the  privileges  of  rank,  Lord  Bacon 
became  a  aort  of  courtesy  title.  It  was  natural  to  call  him  by  the  name  he 
had  made  great,  and  to  style  him  "  Lord"  as  an  ex-Chancellor,  rather  than  to 
•peak  of  him  by  the  titles  he  bad  disgraced,  and  which  were  virtually  set  aside. 
So  he  waa  first  Lnrd -Chancel lor  Bacon,  then  Lord  Bacon. 

For  a  great  number  of  years  English  people,  even  historians  of  repute,  in- 
sisted on  talking  of  Admiral  Van  Tromp,  meaning  the  great  Dutch  admiral 
who  almost  brought  his  fleet  into  London.  Van  Tromp  is  no  more  known  in 
the  Netherlands  than  Von  Gladstone  in  England,  or  Von  litaine  in  America. 
His  name  was  Ttomp,  and  is  so  engraved  on  his  tombstone.  The  "  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica"  in  119  ninth  edition  set  the  right  fashion  almost  for  the  tirst 
time,  correcting  its  own  error  in  the  eighth,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Van 
Tromp  has  now  disappeared  forever. 

A  curious  but  common  error  is  exemplified  in  the  following  toast,  volun- 
teered in  honor  of  Aaron  Burr  at  the  Boston  banquet  of  Federal  chieftains, 
April  24,  1804 :  "  Aaron's  rod  :  may  it  blossom  in  New  Vork,  and  may  Fed- 
eralists be  still  and  applaud  while  the  great  serpent  swallows  the  less  !"  The 
symposiarch  had  forgotten  that  the  rod  which  blossomed  in  the  Biblical  story 
was  not  the  same  with  the  rod  that  swallowed  serpents.  The  latter  was 
really  the  rod  of  Moses  wielded  by  Aaron  for  miraculous  purposes  as  the 
vicegerent  or  "prophet"  of  his  brother.  The  former  was  one  of  the  twelve 
rods  selected  to  be  representative  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  with  the 
nnderstanding  that  the  high -priest  hood  should  belong  to  him  whose  rod  was 
found  to  have  blossomed  overnight  after  they  had  all  been  placed  in  the 
"Tabernacle  of  the  Congregation."  To  make  the  lest  perfectly  fair,  Moses 
was  conimanded  to  write  Aaron's  name  on  "  the  rod  of  Levi." 

A  little  attention  to  lines  of  latitude  would  probably  diminish  the  almost 
irresistible  tendency  of  some  tourists  to  write  of  the  Azores,  for  instance,  as 
"these  southern  islands"  and  "this  southern  clime."  The  Aiores  are  not  so 
very  much  nearer  to  the  equator  than  is  the  city  of  New  Vork.  Such  re- 
markable statements  as  that  of  a  recent  purveyor  of  fine  writing,  that  the 
tn  oil  n  tain -peaks  which  inspired  his  eloquence  "  almost  touched  the  zenith," 
cannot  be  classed  among  the  blunders  here  recorded,  but  deserve  to  rank 
among  specimens  of  "English  as  she  is  wrote."  But  it  is  certain  that  a  httle 
brushing  up  of  elementary  information  would  save  many  writers  from  appear- 
ing to  improve  upon  nature,  though  their  pages  would  thereby  be  deprived  of 
an  element  of  unconscious  humor  which  now  and  then  provokes  a  smile. 

Has  the  term  "a  pair  of  balances"  come  to  stay?  One  would  fain  hope 
not.  It  is  a  ]>ure  absurdity.  The  very  word  balance  means  a  pair  of  scales 
(from  bU,  "  two,"  and  Jatix,  "  a  pan  or  scale").  Vet  the  solecism  is  found  in 
Tyndale's  rendering  of  Revelation  vi.  ;,  and  in  all  subsequent  versions,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Douay,  until  the  revision  of  18S1  restored  the  word 
"balance,"  which  had  been  used  in  WicltPs  translation.  The  expression  "a 
pair  of  balances"  must  have  come  in  vogue  between  the  time  of  Wiclif  and 
that  of  Tyndale. 

A  very  common  mistake  is  made  in  the  use  of  the  word  "editiort."  Thus, 
popular  novelists  frequently  describe  their  heroine  as  reading  a  complete 
edition  of  " Lmgfellow'p  Poems."  But  no  single  heroine,  nay,  not  half  a 
doien  Samsons,  could  hold  a  complete  edition  of  anybody's  poems.  The 
word  needed  is  "copy."  An  edition  of  a  book  means  all  the  copies  printed 
from  a  set  of  type  at  the  same  time. 

Another  term  the  novelists  delight  in  is  the  bar  sinister.  There  is  no 
such  term  in  heraldry.  Indeed,  the  very  name  involves  an  absurd  contta- 
diciwn  in  terms.  Hend  sinister  is  more  plausilile.  Yet  there  are  heralds  who 
iMiit  that  no  sign  fijr  illegitimacy  was  ever  known  to  their  science. 
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mad  in  a  nutsbell  (L.  "llias  in  nuce"),  a  proverbial  phrase  for  any- 
tiling  infinitesimally  small.  According  to  the  elder  Pliny,  there  existed  in  his 
day  a  copy  of  Homer's  "  Iliad"  which  some  indefatigable  trifler  had  copied  in 
such  minute  characters  that  the  whole  manuscript  could  be  enclosed  in  a  nut- 
shell. But  historyfails  to  say  whether  it  was  a  filbert- or  a  wain ut-ihel1,  which, 
of  course,  would  make  some  dilference.  P.  D.  Huet,  ihe  learned  bishop  of 
Avranches,  in  his  "  De  Rebus  ad  eum  pertiueiitibus"  <I7'8),  p.  297,  assures 
us  thai:  he  at  one  time  looked  upon  this  as  a  fiction,  but  that  further  examina- 
tion proved  it  to  be  at  least  a  possibility.  In  the  presence  of  several  gentle- 
men he  demonstrated  that  it  was  feasible  to  write  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
verses  on  a  piece  of  vellum  ten  inches  in  length  and  eight  in  width.  Thus 
the  two  aides  would  contain  tifieen  thousand  verses,  the  total  number  in  the 
"  Iliad."  If  the  vellum  were  pliant  and  firm,  it  could  then  easily  be  folded 
up  and  enclosed  in  the  shell  of  a  large  walnut.  Professor  Schrieber,  a 
German  inventor  of  a  stereographic  process,  in  order  to  offset  this  wonder, 
transcribed  both  the  "  Iliad"  and  the  "  Odyssey"  into  so  small  a  compass  that 
both  books  complete  could  be  hidden  in  the  shell  of  an  English  walnut. 
Books  have  been  printed  the  size  of  a  poslagc-siamp,  and  only  recently 
a  volume  was  sold  measuring  eleven-sixteenths  of  an  inch  by  half  an  inch, 
containing  six  portraits  of  the  Czar  and  other  celebrities.  An  Oriental 
scribe  once  vtrote  in  letters  of  gold  a  poem  of  eight  lines,  the  whole  of 
which  he  enclosed  within  a  grain  of  allspice  and  sent  as  a  present  to  the 
Shah  of  Persia.  But  the  untutored  monarch  showed  small  appreciation  of 
the  gift.  Indeed,  it  is  even  said  that  he  threw  the  penman  into  prison,  where 
he  languished  several  months  until  released  through  the  influence  of  the 
American  consul.  In  1883  a  Jewish  penman  at  Vienna,  Austria,  wrote  four 
hundred  letters  on  a  common-sized  grain  of  wheat.  He  sent  it  to  the  em- 
peror, who  had  failed  to  sign  a  bill  to  allow  the  Jew  to  become  a  clerk  in 
some  one  of  the  royal  departments,  giving  as  a  reason  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  an  uncommonly  good  penman  in  that  department  After 
finishing  the  cereal  wonder  and  despatching  it  to  his  majesty,  the  Jew  picked 
up  a  common  visiting-card  and  wrote  on  the  edge  a  prayer  for  the  imperial 

In  the  year  1881  the  Chicago /ji/cr-Oi-nix  made  mention  of  a  gentleman 
who  had  written  the  entire  first  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  on  the  back 
of  a  postal  card.  That  little  notice,  innocent  as  it  was,  caused  the  editor 
several  sleepless  nights. 

Within  the  next  three  days  postal  cards  and  slips  of  paper  with  minute 
specimens  of  penmanship  began  to  pour  in  from  all  directions.  Among  the 
hundreds  of  samples  submitted  for  inspection,  Ihe  editor  acknowledged  that 
the  greatest  curiosity  was  a  postal  card  from  John  J.  I'aylor,  of  Streaior,  Illi- 
nois, upon  which  were  written  four  thousand  one  hundred  words  in  legible 
characters,  the  whole  embracing  the  first,  second,  and  third  chapters  <rf  St, 
John,  and  nineteen  verses  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  same,  and  also  the 
sixth  and  seventh  cha])ters  of  St.  Matthew,  besides  having  nine  words,  in 
which  mistakes  occurred,  crossed  out. 

All  of  this  wonderful  production,  which  would  make  three  columns  of  the 
Inter ■  Ocean  stl  in  minion  type,  could  be  plainly  read  with  the  naked  eye. 
Since  that  period,  however,  Mr.  Taylor's  record  has  oeen  frequently  eclipsed. 
Harper's  Ycung People  records  that  Joseph  EngUsh,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
wrote  with  a  pen  an  entire  speech  cmitaiiiing  four  thousand  one  hundred  and 
sixty-two  words  on  a  postal  card.  On  another  postal  card  William  A.  Bowers, 
ot  Boston,  wrote  eight  chapters  of  the  Bible  which  containi;d  two  hundred 
and  one  verses,  or  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-eii^ht  words  ;  while 
W  Erank  Hunter,  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  succeeded  in  writing  the  fifth,  sixtt^ 
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seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  part  of  the  tenth  chapters  of  Si.  John,  or  six  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  one  words  in  all,  on  a  space  of  equal  size. 

Last  and  greatest  came  Waller  S.  McPhail,  of  Hoiyoke.  Massachusells, 
"who  claims  10  have  transfetred  to  the  backufa  postal  card  leii  ihousand  two 
hundred  and  eighty-three  words.  These  comprise  the  ninth  lo  the  Iwentietli 
chapters  of  St.  John,  inclusive,  and  are  wrilteii  with  a  pen  so  as  to  be  per- 
fectly legible— through  a  magnifyine-glass." 

Addison,  in  the  "Spectalor,"  No.  59,  refers  to  Ihal  famous  picture  of  King 
Charles  the  First  which  has  the  whole  book  of  Psalms  written  in  the  lines 
of  Ihe  face  and  the  hair  of  the  head.  "When  1  was  last  at  Oxford,"  he  says, 
"I  perused  one  of  the  whiskers  ;  and  was  reading  tlie  other,  but  could  not  go 
so  far  in  il  as  I  would  have  done,  by  reason  of  the  impatience  of  my  friends 
and  fellow-travellers,  who  all  of  iheni  pressed  lo  see  such  a  piece  of  curiosity. 
I  have  since  heard  that  there  is  now  an  eminent  writing-master  in  town  who  has 
transcribed  all  the  Old  Testament  in  a  full-bottomed  periwig;  and  if  the 
fashion  should  introduce  the  thick  kind  of  wigs  which  were  iti  vogue  some  few 
years  ago,  he  promises  to  add  two  or  three  supernumerary  locks  thai  shall  con- 
tain all  ihe  Apocrypha.  He  designed  this  wig  originally  for  King  William, 
having  disposed  of  ihe  two  books  of  Kings  in  the  Iwo  forks  of  the  foretup  ; 
but  thai  glorious  monarch  dying  before  the  wig  was  finished,  there  is  a  space 
left  in  it  Tor  the  face  of  any  one  that  has  a  mind  to  purchase  it." 

This  is  not  a  mere  piece  of  humor  on  Addison's  part.  The  picture  of 
Charles  I.  Is  still  carefully  preserved  in  the  library  of  St.  John's  College,  Ox- 
ford,  though  now  so  faded  as  to  be  scarcely  legible.  Besides  the  Psalms  il  is 
said  to  contam  the  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Tradition  says  that  King 
Charles  II.  was  so  anxious  to  get  hold  of  il  that  when  all  his  offers  of  purchase 
were  refused,  he  told  the  college  they  might  ask  him  for  anything  as  a  reward 
if  ihey  would  but  give  him  the  picture.  The  Fellows  complied.  Then  for  a 
reward  they  asked  to  have  the  picture  given  back  to  them. 

But  a  newspaper  slory  credits  one  Gustave  Dahlberg,  a  student  in  the 
Swedish  University,  with  a  wonder  far  exceeding  this.  He  has  made  a  portrait 
of  King  Oscar,  the  whole  in  microscopic  letters,  forming  short  and  long^<  ex- 
tracts from  ihe  Dible.  The  right  eye  of  this  wonderful  portrait  is  maiie  up  of 
even  verses  from  the  Psalms  of  David  ;  the  left,  of  verses  from  the  Proverbs 
of  Solomon,  the  book  of  Chronicles,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  containing 
in  all  three  hundred  and  seventeen  words  and  seventeen  hundred  and  nine 
letters.  The  king's  uniform  is  composed  of  Ihe  whole  of  the  first  fifty  Psalms. 
The  exact  number  of  words  and  letters  in  the  whole  portrait  is  not  slated,  but, 
judging  from  the  fact  that  it  took  seventeen  hundred  and  nine  letters  to  make 
one  eye,  ihe  whole  number  of  letters  in  this  triumph  of  the  penman's  art  cannot 
fall  much  short  of  lifty  thousand.  In  making  the  name  of  the  king  alone 
Dahlberg  used  all  of  the  one- hundred- and -twenty -sixth  and  ooe-hundred-and 
twenty. seventh  Psalms.  The  portrait,  which  is  said  to  look  life-like  and  natural, 
is  on  tinted  paper  of  the  kind  known  as  "  Haynes's  Standard,"  and  is  so  amall 
thai  a  United  States  half-dollar  laid  upon  it  comparatively  hides  it  from  view. 

But  ^1  these  feals  with  the  pen  have  been  overshadowed  by  the  achieve- 
ments of  William  Webb,  of  London,  England. 

In  1886,  Mr.  Webb  invented  a  machine  composed  of  exquisitely  graduated 
wheels  and  running  a  tiny  diamond  point  at  the  end  of  an  almost  equally  tiny 
arm,  whercliy  he  was  able  to  write  upon  glass  the  whole  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
within  a  space  measuring  the  two- hundred-and -ninety-fourth  of  an  inch  in 
length  by  ihe  four-hundred-and-fortieth  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  or  about  the 
»i«  of  a  dot  over  the  letter  i  in  common  print. 

With  that  machine  Mr.  Webb,  or  any  one  else  who  understood  operating 
it,  Could  write  I lie  whole  three  million  five  hundred  .inii  sixty-six  thousand 
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four  hundred  and  eightj'  letters  of  the  Old  and  New  TeitainenU  eight  timet 
over  in  the  space  of  one  inch  sqtiare.  When  this  wondetful  tnicroacopk 
writing  was  enlarged  by  phulography,  every  letter  and  point  was  perfect,  and 
it  could  be  read  with  ease. 

The  British  Museum,  among  its  many  curiosities,  has  probably  the  most 
unique  collection  or  miiiiatute  books  in  the  world. 

Here  is  a  rather  dilapidated  book  of  songs,  bound  in  brown  leather,  little 
more  than  an  inch  square,  called  "The  Maid's  Delight."  dated  London,  167a 
Next  is  a  little  brown  Bible,  known,  from  its  diminutive  size,  as  (he  Thumb 
Bible,  dated  London,  1693.  Its  gilt  edges  are  excellently  preserved.  Here 
is  a  very  small  summary  of  the  Bible,  in  perfect  condition,  made  curious  from 
the  fact  that  it  has  the  tiniest  of  illustrations.  By  its  side  rests  a  complete 
copy  of  Dante,  with  an  engraving  of  the  author.  It  is  only  one  and  a  half 
inches  wide,  yet  it  contains  tour  hundred  and  nincly-nine  pages,  on  which  arc 
printed  one  hundred  cantos. 

Short-hand  writers,  too,  have  a  miniature  volume  containing  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  Psalms,  bound  in  a  green  cover, — once  velvet  or  plush, — with 
silver  clasps  and  bands.  It  is  a  wonderful  little  book,  written  in  short-hand, 
by  Jeremiah  Rich,  as  far  back  as  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  years  ago.  On 
the  fly-leaf  are  these  words  ;  "  The  pen's  dexterity  by  these  incomparable 
contractions,  by  which  a  sentence  is  as  soon  written  as  a  word,  allowed  by 
authority  and  passed  the  two  Universities  with  great  approbation  and  ap- 
plause, invented  and  taught  by  Jeremiah  Rich,  1659.  John  Lilburne  ofiered 
to  give  the  author  a  certificate,  under  his  own  hand,  that  he  took  down  his 
trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  with  the  greatest  exactness.  The  Book  of  Psalms  in 
Rich's  characters  is  in  piint.  His  short-hand  was  taught  in  Dr.  Doddinge's 
Academy,  at  Northampton." 

The  Chinese  and  Japanese  excel  in  the  art  of  manufacturing  miniaturet. 
Their  fingers  must  indeed  be  deft  if  they  could  carve  correct  and  striking 
portraits  of  William  111.  and  George  I.  on  the  half  of  a  walnut-shell, — a  feat 
which  has  been  accomplished.  Some  time  ago  a  Rritish  needle -manufacturer 
seift  out  to  China  a  number  of  exceedingly  fine  needles,  saying  that  he  thought 
nobody  in  the  Celestial  Empire  could  be  found  lo  drill  a  bole  as  small  as  that 
necessary  for  the  eye.  He  received  them  back  with  holes  drilled  through  the 
very  points, — truly  a  wonderful  piece  of  workmanship. 

But  even  this  pales  before  the  work  now  being  done  by  a  naturaliat 

His  hobby  consists  in  collecting  the  fine  dust  with  which  the  wings  of  moths 
and  butterflies  are  covered,  and  forming  them  into  the  most  artistic  and  pic- 
turesque designs.  He  mounts  each  single  grain  of  duHt  separately,  so  as  to 
make  bouquets  of  flowers,  fern-leaves,  and  butterflies  hovering  round.  This 
he  does  in  a  space  occupied  by  the  eighth  of  an  inch.  In  another  design  he 
has  a  vase  of  passion-flowers  made  of  upward  of  five  hundred  grains  of  dust; 
and  again  he  has  represented  a  pot  of  fuchsias,  with  butterflies  and  birds,  in 
three-sixteenths  of  a  square  inch.  This  marvellous  mounting  in  miniature 
will  be  mure  readily  understood  when  it  is  mentioned  that  there  are  so  many 
single  grains  of  dust  on  a  butterfly's  wing  that  no  man  has  ever  succeeded  in 
counting  them. 

This  same  naturalist  mounted  »  couple  of  hundred  of  the  tiniest  eggs  of  the 
smallest  insects,  so  as  to  make  a  perfect  geometrical  ensign,  yet  the  whole  dM 
not  cover  a  space  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  while  another  ardent 
naturalist  selected  and  arranged  three  thousand  sin  hundred  young  oysters 
within  a  circle  a  little  less  than  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Tiny  !.hells  arrive  in  this  country  from  Barbadoes,  a  hundred  of  which 
could  be  placed  on  a  space  covering  the  eighth  of  a  square  inch.  An  in- 
genious individual  has  made  a  perfect  shot-gun  capable  \A  firing  •  consider- 
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»ble  dtstsnce,  yet  only  measuring  two  inches  in  length,  and  now  detectives  have 

managed  to  find  a  photographic  camera  so  smaM  as  to  be  contained  within  the 
limits  of  a  breast-pin.     An  enterprising  photographer  succeeded  in  taking  the 

Cortraits  of  one  hundred  and  five  eminent  personages  ou  a  piece  of  glass  no 
igger  than  a  pin's  head. 

Miniature  portraits  and  pictures  necessarily  call  for  some  comment.  They 
•re  painted  on  ivory.  First  of  all,  you  make  your  sketch  in  pencil,  then  it  is 
transferred  to  the  ivory.  The  tiniest  take  a  number  of  days  to  work  up.  In 
the  old  days  the  subjects  would  give  eight  to  a  doien  sittings  of  from  one  to 
two  hours,  but  now  photoeraphy  is  often  called  in  in  order  to  obviate  the 
number  of  sittings.  Van  Blarenberghe  was  so  clever  at  painting  niinialure 
pictures  in  water-colors  that  ha  couM  represent  a  batile-scene,  with  battalions 
marcMiig,  horses  galloping  to  and  fro,  colors  flyirg,  and  fair  follow-the-drums, 
— hundreds  of  figures,  every  uniform  correct  and  every  face  a  study, — all  on 
the  lid  of  a  snuff-box  Watteau  excelled  as  a  painter  of  the  sweetest  of  little 
Cupids  upon  lockets. 

Hk.  Of  ibat  Ulc,  an  expression  of  frequent  occurrence  in  newspapers  in 
the  sense  "of  the  same  sort  or  stamp."  The  phrase  is  Scotch,  and  is,  in 
Scotland,  exclusively  applied  to  a  gentleman  whose  family  name  is  the  same 
as  that  of  his  estate,  Mtnuts  of  Kfenties  is  an  example  ;  as  is  AnstrulAer  of 
Anttruihtr.  The  number  of  families  to  whom  Ihc  title  is  applicable  is  ex- 
tremely limited,  and  it  is  regarded  as  mure  honorable  than  those  of  the  new- 
made  nobles.  Several  of  the  oldest  and  highest  of  the  Scotch  nobility  were 
eirWetoflAal  ilk,  as  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  Gordon,  etc.  The  Chisholm, 
Tilt  O'Connor  Don,  is  an  analogous  and  not  less  distinguished  title,  indicating 
that  its  bearer  is  chief  of  the  name, 

Hi-gotten  gooda  never  prosper,  a  proverb  common  to  all  modern  lan- 
guages, and  In  classic  literature  f.iupid  in  the  "  Dl-gollen  goods  are  productive 
of  evil"  of  Sophocles  and  the  "  111  gotten  is  ill  spent"  of  Plautus.  A  commim 
proverb  tells  us,  "  Happy  is  the  rich  man's  son  whose  father  went  to  hell," 
meaninc  that  as  the  father  has  suffered  the  retribution  which  follows  avarice 
and  dishonesty,  the  son  may  be  able  to  put  the  money  he  has  hoarded  to  suc- 
cessful use. 

Didsi  thou  never  hear 
Thit  ihinga  iti  got  had  ever  bad  guccKi  ! 
And  happv  always  was  il  for  ihai  son 
WhoK  fatder  foi  his  hoarding  went  lo  hell  ? 

Ilintf  y/..  Fart  III.,  Act  ii.,  Sc.  a. 

Hit  we  have.  And  makes  ua  ratbet  bear  thoae.  Hamlet's  famous 
■oliloquy  beginning  '■  To  be  or  not  to  be"  contains  the  following  among  many 
pKgnaot  passages  1 

Who  would  fardels  bear. 
To  gruiu  *nd  aweal  under  a  weary  life, 
Uut  thai  the  dread  of  sumethint,'  after  death. 


And  malut  ut  rathtr  ttar  thot*  ilh  mt  ka,vt 
"■'-      '    •aatkiri  that         '  ■     " 

:ience  doei  m 


TIan  /b  t0  etkiri  that  nw  imoja  ntl  eft 
""■■"  ■        make  tuv;ari!a  of  u.  ■! 


Livy  has  a  thought  similar  to  the  lines  we  have  iialicired  in  the  story 
»  tclU  of  I'acuvius  Calavius.     He  was  a  man  of  great  influence  in  Capua. 
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His  fel tow-citizens  rose  in  mutiny  against  their  magistrateg.  Marangaing 
them  in  the  market-pLace,  he  counselled  them  that  they  shuuM  mention  the 
name  of  every  senator  they  wished  deposed  and  suggest  in  his  stead  a 
worthy  and  acceptable  person.  Then  he  began  the  roll-call.  The  first  name 
mentioned  was  received  with  a  cry  of  execration.  Out  it  went.  But  when  it 
came  to  the  question  of  a  successor  a  great  turmoil  arose.  One  name  after 
another  was  hooted  down.  "  In  the  end,  growing  weary  of  this  bustle,  they 
began,  some  one  way  and  some  another,  to  steal  out  of  the  assembly  ;  every 
one  carrying  back  this  resolution  in  his  mind,  that  the  oldest  and  best-known 
evil  was  ever  more  supportable  than  one  that  was  new  and  untried." 
To  the  same  efTect  was  a  saying  of  Socrates,  thus  recorded  by  Plutarch : 

Socram  thought  that  if  all  our  mi^lbrluncs  were  laid  in  one  common  heap,  whence  every 
one  niuii  talu  an  etiual  portion,  most  pecsuDS  would  be  conwnled  to  Ukc  (heir  own  aod 
depart.— CoBW/fldon  te  Apolhnius. 

Addison  enlarges  upon  this  thought  in  No.  558  of  the  "  Spectator,"  in  an 
apologue  where  the  human  race  are  invited  by  Jupiter  to  a  large  plain,  thereto 
cast  off  their  miseries  and  exchange  them  for  what  they  consider  the  lighter 
burdens  of  their  neighbors.  Hut  when  the  change  is  made  the  man  is  far 
ULihappier  than  ever,  the  new  evils  seem  far  greater  to  unaccustomed  shoulders 
Chan  the  old,  and  there  is  general  joy  when  Jupiter,  having  taught  a  salutary 
lesson,  allows  every  one  to  resume  his  former  condition.  From  this  tale 
Addison  draws  the  moral  never  to  repine  at  one's  own  misfortunes,  nor  to 
envy  the  happiness  of  another,  since  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  form  a 
right  judgment  of  his  neighbor's  sufferings. 

As  the  motto  of  his  paper  Addison  makes  a  long  quotation  from  the  open- 
ing lines  of  Horace's  first  satire,  "  which  implies,"  says  Addison,  "that  the 
hardships  or  misfortunes  we  tie  under  are  more  easy  to  us  than  those  of  any 
other  person  would  be  in  case  we  could  change  cunditions  with  him." 

Illuminated  Doctor,  a  title  bestowed  upon  Raymond  Lulle  or  Lulty,  a 
distinguished  scholastic  (I235-I3r5),  and  author  of  the  system  called  "Ars 
Lulliani,"  which  was  taught  throughout  Europe  during  several  centuries,  and 
whose  purpose  was  to  prove  that  the   mysteries  of  faith  are  not  contrary  to 


The  same  appellation  is  sometimes  given  to  John  Tauler,  a  celebrated 
German  mystic  (1294-1361),  who  professed  to  have  seen  visions  and  heard 
spiritual  voices. 

Impending  Crisis.  "  The  Impending  Crisis  of  the  South"  was  the  title 
of  a  book  by  H.  R.  Helper,  of  North  Carolina,  published  in  1858.  As  event* 
proved,  the  political  forecasts  of  the  volume  were  prophetic.  It  had  a  pow- 
erful in^uence  in  precipitating  the  conflict,  and  its  title  became  a  watchword 
with  orators  on  both  sides, 

Impetium  et  Idbertas.     Lord  Beaconsfield,  in  a  speech  at  Guildhall, 

November  9,  1S79,  said,  "Une  of  the  greatest  of  Romans,  when  asked  what 
was  his  politics,  replied,  '  Imperinm  et  libeitas.'  That  woidd  not  make  a  bad 
programme  for  a  British  minister."  Was  the  reference  to  Nerva,  of  whom 
Tacitus  {Agricola,  ch.  iii.)  said,  "  lie  joined  two  things  hitherto  incompatible, 
principatem  ac  libertatem"  ? 

Impossible  is  not  a  French  word,  a  famous  phrase  attributed  to  Napo- 
leon 1.  by  Colin  d'llarlay.  Other  authorities  quote  it  in  the  form  "  Impossible 
is  a  word  I  never  use,"  or  "  Impossible,  a  word  found  only  in  the  dictionary 
of  Ibols."    Uut  before  Napoleon  something  of  the  same  sort  had  been  said  by 
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Mirabeau,  "  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  said  his  secretary,  "  ihe  Ihiiig  yon  require 
is  impijssible."  "Impossible!"  cried  Mirabeau,  starling  fn.m  his  chair; 
"never  itieiition  that  stupid  word  again  !"  ("Ne  me  ditts  jamais  ce  lieie  de 
mot'.")  Antl,  belore  Mirabeau,  Lord  Chatham,  in  a  fit  of  the  gout,  received 
one  of  the  admirals  in  his  sick-room,  only  to  be  told  that  to  get  the  rerjuired 
expedition  afloat  was  "impossible."  "It  must  saij,  sir,  this  day  week,"  was 
the  eagle-eyed  man's  fire-flashing  reply.  As  he  rose  from  his  chair,  the  beaded 
perspiration  burst  from  his  forehead  with  the  agony  caused  him  as  lie  firmly 
planted  the  gouty  foot  upon  the  floor,  and,  suiting  tlie  action  to  the  word, 
added,  "  I  trample  on  impossibilities  1"  He  fell  back  fainting,  but  lie  conveyed 
his  lesson,  and  the  fleet  sailed.  Wellington  once  exclaimed,  "  ImiJossiblt  !  Is 
anything  impossible.'  Read  the  newspapers."  And  here  are  other  analogous 
expressions : 

To  him  Ihai  wills,  nothing  is  i m possible .—Kobsuth. 

Nothing  is  impoMible  :  there  are  ways  which  lead  to  everything,  and  if  we  had  sufficient 
will  we  should  always  have  sufficient  means.— L*  Rochhf..ucauld.    Maxifi  255. 
Few  things  are  impossible  to  diligence  and  skill, — Johnson  :  Rassrlai,  ch.  xii. 


Should  wc  ix  less  in  deed  than  in  desire? 

Shellev  :  Jzillai  and  Maddole. 

A  most  extraordinary  illustration  of  Shelley's  words  might  be  found  in  the 
career  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Once  when  Premier  of  England  he  addressed 
the  boys  at  Rugby  in  these  words :  "  Boys,  you  can  be  anyihing  you  delerniine 
to  be.  Thirty  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  determined  to  be  Premier  of 
England." 

But  to  return.  Napoleon's  accredited  phrase,  •'  Impossible,  a  word  found 
only  in  the  dictionary  of  fools,"  is  the  obvious  origin  of  Bulwer-Lytton's 
famous  lines  iu  "  Richelieu"  (Act  ii.,  Sc.  2} : 

In  the  lexicon  of  youth  which  fate  reserves 

For  a  bright  manhood,  there  is  no  such  word 

As  fail. 

The  superior  judgment  of  the  multitude  has  once  more  been  evidenced  in 
the  persistent  misq notation,  "  In  the  bright  lexicon  of  youth  Inere  is  no  such 
word  as  tail,"  which  is  good  prose  substituted  for  bad  verse. 

After  all,  what  are  all  the  above  quotations  but  more  or  less  splendid  para- 

Ehrases  o(  the  old  saw,  "  Nothing  is  impossible  to  a  willing  heart"  ?  This  may 
E  found  in  Heywood. 

Impromptus.  LiUra  scrifta  maiiet.  Ijut  bons  mots  are  creatures  of  an 
hour,  soon  sinking  into  oblivifni,  to  be  Imrn  again,  by  a  species  of  metempsy- 
chosis, under  a  different  form  and  another  parentage.  Readiness,  origiiialily, 
are  the  rarest  gifts  of  the  giHls.  "The  impromptu  is  precisely  the  touchstone 
of  all  wit,"  said  Moliere,  truly  enough.  "  There  is  nothing  so  unready  as  the 
readiness  of  wit,"  repeats  that  "  Frenchman  /vir  fxu-lifiii^f,"  as  Voltaire  callril 
hiin,  Comte  de  Rivarol  The  man  whose  happy  thoughts  all  conic  on  the 
stairs  is  a  proverbial  figure.  If  ready  wit  is  so  exceedingly  rare,  thi-  abilit\  <o 
iniprovise  songs,  to  extemporize  in  verse,  is  as  rare,  if  not  still  rarer  The  vi  1  y 
small  number  of  genuine  instances  that  have  been  jiresenid  ti-,-.iifv  to  tin-. 
A  very  few  pages  would  sultice  10  print  all  the  wellautheiilicated  examples  m 
the  language,     li  will  not  do  to  judge  most  of  them  by  any  very  high  literary 
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standard  :  such  a  prucEcding  would  be  as  foolish,  and  as  fatal,  ag  to  analyie  a 

joke.  1 1  is  their  spontaneity  which  tells  :  thoroughly  to  appreciate  one  most 
approach  them  with  a  pre  <)  is  position  to  be  surjirised  or  amuHcd,  and  in  a  mood 
not  too  critical ;  the  moment  and  the  occasion  that  gave  them  life  and  point 
must,  if  possible,  be  recalled,  and  the  scene  and  circumstance  in  which  they 
originated  re-enacted  In  th;  imagination.  Vou  must  hear  the  hum  of  conver- 
sation at  Miss  Reynolds's  ("  Kenny  dear's")  lea,  when,  suddenly,  Dr.  Johnson'* 
sonorous  "To  be  sure,  sir,"  attracts  all  ears,  or  imagine  you  are  at  a  jovial 
reunion  of  sparks  in  the  early  years  of  the  century,  and,  midst  the  clinking 
uf  glasses  and  roars  of  laughter,  Hook,  at  the  piano,  is  pouring  forth  hit 

If  many  are  here  included  of  no  very  high  merit,  the  answer  is,  that  this  is 
"  a  collection  of  elegant  extracts,  but  of  impromptus,  and  that  a  ' " " 


s  critique  would  have  attenuated  to  vacuity  an  already  sufficiently  limited 


class  of  literary  curiosities.  There  are,  indeed,  quite  a  number  of  very  clever 
alleged  impromptus  floating  among  the  drift-wood  of  literature,  but  Itie^  are 
mostly  without  sufficient  voucher  of  genuineness.  The  remark  of  De  Quincey 
applies  with  peculiar  force  to  this  grnre,  that  "  Universally  it  may  be  received 
as  a  rule,  that  when  an  anecdote  involves  a  stinging  repartee,  a  collision  of 
ideas  fancifully  and  brilliantly  relating  to  each  other  by  resemblance  or  con- 
trast, then  you  may  challenge  it  as  false." 

The  fathers  of  these  supposed  sun-bursts  of  smartness  are  usually  desig- 
nated by  some  indehnite  phrase,  as,  "a  celebrated  Irish  wit,"  or  "aclerical 
gentleman  in  Blankshire,"  et  citteris  paribus.  The  first  of  these  great  un- 
knowns is  responsible  for  the  followmg.  During  a  discussion  at  a  dinner- 
party, Lord   E ,  who,  much  belter  than  he  deserved,  was  blessed  with  a 

beautiful  and  accomplished  wife,  drojiped  the  remark  that  "a  wife  was  only 
a  tin  canister  tied  to  one's  tail."  Here  was  the  "  Irish  wit's"  opixirtunity ;  h« 
seiied  it,  and,  hastily  scribbling  something  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  presented 
it  to  the  mortified  wife  of  his  foolish  lordship.  The  truthful  eye-witness  that 
invented  this  story  forgets  to  say  that  the  wit  was  rewarded  by  the  lady's  most 
grateful  smile  when  she  read  this : 

Lord  E ,  ai  woman  presuming  to  rail, 

Calb  a  wife  a  "  tin  caniuer"  tied  to  one's  tail : 

beems  hurt  at  nis  lordship's  degrading  compaiisoa. 

iiut  wherefore  degrading  f    Considered  aright, 

And  should  any  diit  Jts  white  purity  hide, 
I'hat's  the  fault  of  CMfaffy  to  whom  it  is  tiedl 

To  the  category  of  invented  impromptus  probably  also  belongs  that  of  the 
two  scholastics  who  had  frequent  tlisputes  on  the  divinity  of  Christ.  Chancing 
tu  meet  in  a  convivial  company,  one  of  them  wrote  the  following  lines,  and, 
with  assumed  severity,  handed  them  to  the  other  : 

Tu  JudiE  similis  Dominumque  Deunique  negssti ; 
Disslmilis  Judas  est  libi — pwnituit. 
("  You,  Judas-like,  your  Urd  and  God  denied : 
Judas,  unlike  lo  you,  rEpentaoi  sighed.") 

Whereupon  the  "  heretic"  retorted, — 

I'u  simul  el  similis  JudK,  lu  diiumiliique : 
Juda;  iierum  similis  ws,  lujueuimiue  peiu. 
("  You  arc  like  Judai.  yet  unlike  ihal  elf: 

Once  more  like  Judu  be,  and  hang  yoursdf.") 

The  same  must  in  all  likelihood  he  said  of  this  next,  which  invotvea,  however, 
a  very  gogd  pun.    A  clergyman  <tf  Hartford,  having  opened  the  sesaion  of 
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Ihe  Connecticut  House  of  Represenlalives  by  a  prayer,  was  requested  by  the 
Speaker  10  remain  sealed  by  him  during  the  sittiiig.  Al  the  time  ihe  State 
of  Connecticut  had  110  general  law  of  divorce,  ana  to  obtain  annulment  of 
the  bonds  of  matrimony  it  was  necessary  for  the  parties  to  make  application 
to  the  legislature.  The  clerical  genlleman,  having  witnessed  an  in^tance  of 
this  process  of  legislative  unmarrying,  wrote  and  handed  the  following  to  the 
Speaker : 

For  euHing  all  connections  famed 


■■  Whii  you  connect  1 
All  Ihat  history  records  of  the  following  is 
of  an  inn  at  Hudderslield  : 


••  For  when  $tie  found 


Mo*'[=n; 


,'■  WhiE<  evulting  siy_, 
"^eietve'rWonu"'' 


And  the  following  is  said  to  have  been  dashed  off  in  a  court-room  by  a  flippant 

young  barrister  while  the  tedious  and  ruddy-faced  Serjeant  C ,  bewigged 

and  clothed  in  purple  gown,  was  making  an  interminable  argument: 

The  Serjeant  pleads  wLih  face  on  fire, 
His  purple  garment  comes  from  Tytc, 

It  is  the  gene  rally -accepted  theory  tliat  the  earlier  poets,  the  IIomeridE, 
the  Bards,  tikalds,  Troubadours,  Jongleurs,  Minnesingers,  or  whatever  other 
names  they  go  by,  were  mostly  extempotizers  and  their  songs  improvisations. 
If  true,  then  in  one  respect  at  least  the  human  intellect  has  degenerated. 
The  gentlemen  thai  write  with  ease,  and  write  well,  are,  according  to  the  best 
authorities,  a  literary  myth.  To  prove  the  popular  theory  incorrect  is  as  diffi- 
cult as  it  is  proverbially  hard  to  prove  a  negative,  and  practically  the  whole 
ijuestion  reduces  itself  to  a  balancing  of  probabilities.  The  folk-Iorislic 
ballad  is  the  product  of  generation  upon  generation  of  accretion  and  polish. 
Of  the  true  genesis  of  the  most  ancient  poetry  extant  we  have  plenty  of 
theory  and  correspondingly  little  historic  fact.  Of  the  well-authenticaied 
examples  of  extemporizing  the  most  notable  are  probably  the  Italian,  par- 
ticularly the  Florentine,  improvvisatori.  Tliese  dainty  rhymers,  who  never 
would  permit  their  songs  to  he  written  down,— "cosi  se  perdereblie  la  poca 
gloria," — making  the  Italian  summer  nights  melodious  with  the  tinkle  of  the 
guitar,  flourished  down  to  nearly  modern  times.  Their  themes,  however,  were 
extremely  limited.  Their  miisl  common  subjects  were  the  commendation  of 
Iheir  several  mistresses,  or  the  contending  ot'^lwn  swains  for  tlie  same  maiden, 
or  a  debate  which  was  the  best  poet,  after  the  manner  of  eclogues  ;  indeed,  they 
i)ul  one  in  mind  of  Virgil's  third,  fifth,  and  seventh  eclogues,  where  the  shep- 
herds contend  in  alternate  verse  ;  and  Virgil's  shepherds  seem  sometimes  to 
lie  lied  down  by  the  thoughts  in  the  preceding  stanza,  just  as  these  Tuscan 
eittemixire  |>oets  were  by  the  rhyme  of  the  one  who  had  immediately  preceded. 
'I'he  immediate  influence  of  these  canzonari  on  English  literature  is  beaulifully 
portrayed  in  the  idyllic  picture  of  Sir  Waller  Raleigh  and  himself  as  painted 
by  Kdmund  S|)enser,  when  the  two  were  neighbors  and  visitors  on  their  Irish 
i.ilates.     He  sings  of  Iheir  song -con  tests,  when 

l'i-4ivuk^d  mc  ti>  t}l:iy  some  pkasani  fii ; 

AnJ  when  he  he-ird  the  music  uhich  1  made. 

He  luudd  liinibell  full  ijie^tly  ple:.».-d  at  It. 
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Yet  cmuUnE,  my  pipe  he  look  in  hand 

My  pipe,  berorc  ihal  zmulcil  oT  mai 
And  pUy'd  thereon  (for  well  ihai  ikill 

Hlni»lf  a»  skilful  in  thai  art  ii  any. 
He  pip'd,  I  sung  :  and  whet 

Uy  change  of  tumt  each  r 
Neither  envying  oiher.  nor  e 

So  piped  we^  until  uve  both  wen;  iveaxy, 

.Some  of  the  feats,  however,  of  the  improvvisatori  ate  astonishing  enongh. 
"When  I  was  at  Florence,  at  our  resident's  Mr.  C,"  writes  S]Jence,  "I  first 
thought  it  impossible  for  them  to  go  on  so  readily  as  they  did  withotit  having 
a.rranged  things  beforehand.  He  said  it  amazed  everybody  at  lirat ;  that  he 
had  no  doubt  it  was  all  fair,  and  desired  me,  to  be  satisfied  of  it,  to  give  them 
some  subject  myself,  as  much  out  of  the  way  as  I  could  think  of.  As  he  in- 
sisted, I  offered  a  subject  ou  which  they  could  not  be  well  prepared.  It  was 
but  a  day  or  two  befure  thai  a  band  of  musicians  and  actors  set  out  from 
Florence  to  introduce  operas  for  the  first  time  at  the  Empress  of  Russia's 
court  This  advance  of  music,  and  that  sort  of  dramatic  poetry  which  the 
Italians  at  present  look  upon  as  the  most  capital  parts  of  what  they  call  virtk, 
BO  much  farther  north,  was  the  subject  1  offered  them.  They  shook  their 
heads  a  little,  and  said  it  was  a  very  aifficuU  one.  However,  in  two  or  three 
minutes'  time  one  of  them  began  with  his  octave  upon  it ;  another  answered 
him  immediately,  and  they  went  on  for  five  or  six  stanzas,  alternately,  without 
any  pause,  except  that  very  short  one  which  is  allowed  them  by  giving  off  of 
the  tune  on  the  guitar  at  the  end  of  each  stanza.  They  always  improvise  to 
music."  It  is  a  pity  that  the  relator  did  not  preserve  a  record  of  this  contest ; 
it  would  have  proved  a  veritable  curiosity.  Something  in  this  line  were  the 
exhibitions  of  the  Signora  Taddi  in  1824  at  Naples  and  elsewhere  of  her 
wonderful  power  of  improvising  lyric  poetry  and  melody  at  the  same  time. 
She  would  not  only  adopt  whatever  stories  or  incidents  might  be  suggested 
as  her  subjects,  but  wnuid  utter  her  improvisations  in  any  metre  prescribed 
and  fit  her  words  to  music  the  time  or  measure  of  which  should  be  dictated 
at  the  moment. 

Returning  to  England  and  Raleigh,  the  story  is  about  as  well  authenticated 
as  any  of  the  details  of  his  career,  that  when  a  young  adventurer,  seeking  the 
queen's  favor,  he  wrote  on  a  window  which  she  must  pass  the  line,— 

which  catching  her  eye,  Elizabeth  immediately  completed  the  couplet  by  add- 
ing,— 

If  ihy  heart  tails  ihee,  dimb  nol  at  all. 

Other  prompt  rejoinders  are  attributed  to  Quei 
a  priest  whether  she  allowed  the  real  presence  ii 
Supper,  she  adroitly  replied.— 

Christ  was  the  word  ibal  spake  it ; 

He  look  the  bread  and  brake  it ; 

That  1  btlieve  and  lake  ii. 

Even  more  clever  was  her  reply,  and  in  a  Latin  hexameter  too,  to  the  inso- 
lent message  of  Philip  II.,  delivered  by  the  Spanish  ambaasador  in  these 


She  instantly  answered, — 

Ad  (jiKcaa.  Iione  rei,  liani  mandau,  calendu. 
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Much  more  doubtful  is  the  tradiiion  which,  without  sufScient  reason,  seeks 
to  fasten  on  Shakespeare  the  epitaph  on  a  rich  usurer,  one  Combe,  said  to 
have  been  extemporised  by  the  poet  in  a  tavern  at  Stratford  : 
Ten  in  a  hundred  the  devil  allowes. 

•■  Hofi,"quo'tli'the  d="il,  "  'lis  my  John-0-Comh«." 

Another  version,  which  at  least  gives  the  jest  more  point,  is  that  John 
Combe  was  a  rich  Stratford  burgess  and  intimate  friend  of  Shakespeare. 
During  a  discourse,  not  unaccompanied,  we' may  imagine,  with  a  discussion 
of  beet,  Mr.  Moneybags  remarked  to  the  poet  that  in  all  likelihood  he  would 
write  his  epitaph,  and  if  he  postponed  it  until  it  was  actually  needed  the 
interlocutor  would  never  see  it;  therefore  he  would  have  him  compose  it, 
whatever  it  was,  at  once.  With  a  laugh  Shakespeare  immediately  complied 
by  reciting  this  veise  : 

T™  in  ihe  hundred  lies  here  engraved, 

■Tis  a  hundred  10  ten  his  soul  is  nol  saved. 

If  any  man  ask  who  lies  in  this  lomb, 

"  Oho,"  quoih  ihe  devil,  "  'lis  my  John-a-Combe." 

In  the  Warwickshire  dialect  "a  combe"  means  "has   come."     Was  it  in 
memory  of  ih\&j»i-d'<spril  that  Combe  left  the  poet  a  legacy  of  five  pounds  f 
Only  less  apocryphal   than  the  foregoing  is  that  ascribed  to  Ben  Jonson, 
It  appears  that  "rare  Ben"  had  been  invited  to  3  conviviality  at  the  Falcon 
Tavern.     At  the  time  he  was  heavily  in  debt  at  the  hostelry.     Mine  host's 
heart  softening,  he  offered  to  accept  payment  in  the  poet's  own  coin, — to  wit, 
he  would  wipe  out  the  score  if  he  would  instanter  compose  a  rhyme  in  which 
he  would  tell  what  God  and  the  devil,  what  the  world  and  mine  host  himself, 
would  be  most  pleased  with ;  to  which  the  poet  promptly  responded, — 
God  is  best  pleased  when  men  forsake  theii  sin ; 
1'he  devil  is  best  pleased  when  ihey  persist  ihciein : 
The  world's  best  pleased  when  thiiu  dosl  sell  good  wine ; 

Leaving  now  the  mythological  and  advancing  into  the  historical  ages  of  the 
impromptu,  It  may  be  remarked  by  way  of  preface  that,  the  spontaneousness 
of  their  creation  apart,  impromptus  are  in  all  other  respects  a  most  hetero- 
geneous lot.  They  assume  every  imaginable  form,  and  their  contents  may  be 
a  parody  or  a  polemic,  a  clever  thought  epigrammatically  expressed,  a  bit 
of  drollery,  grotesquerie,  or  persiflage.  The  object  is  generally  to  elicit  an 
approbatory  smile  or  to  raise  a  iaugh. 

A  very  eftective  impromptu  was  that  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset.  The  duke, 
John  Dryden,  Bolingbroke,  and  Chesterfield  were  in  the  habit  of  spending 
their  evenings  together.  On  one  occasion  it  was  proposed  that  the  three 
aristocrats  should  each  write  a  something  and  place  it  under  Ihe  candlestick, 
and  that  Dryden  (who  was  at  that  period  in  very  indifferent  circumstances) 
should  determine  who  had  written  the  Ixsi  thing.  No  sooner  proposed  than 
agreed  10.  The  scrutiny  commenced,  judgment  was  given,  "  My  lords," 
said  Dryden,  addressing  Bolingbroke  and  Chesterfield,  "you  each  of  you 
have  proved  your  wit,  but  I  am  sure  you  will,  nevertheless,  agree  with  me 
that  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Dorset  has  excelled  ;  pray  attend,  my  lords  :  '  I 

gomise  to  pay  to  Jbhtt  Dryden,  Eiq.,  on   demand,  One  Hundred  Pounds. — 
ORSET.' "     It  scarcely  need  be  observed  that  the  noble  wits  subscribed  to 
the  judgment. 

Not  a  whit  less  effective,  however,  was  the  well-limed  speech  by  a  me- 
chanic,   At  the  time  when  Sir  Richard  Steele  was  preparing  his  great  room  in 
"  York  Building"  for  public  orations,  he  happened  to  be  considerably  behind- 
«       it  45 
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haiMJ  in  his  payments  (o  the  workmen  ;  and  coming  one  day  among  them  to 
see  what  progiess  had  been  made,  he  ordered  the  carpenter  to  nl  into  the 
rostrum  and  make  a  speech,  that  he  might  observe  how  it  could  be  heard. 
The  fellow  mounted,  and,  scratching  his  poll,  told  Sir  Richard  that  he  knew 
not  what  to  say,  for  he  was  no  orator.  "Oh," cried  the  knight, "no  matter  for 
thai;  speak  anything  that  comes  uppermost"  "Why,  then.  Sir  Richard," 
says  the  fellow,  "here  have  we  been  working  for  your  honor  these  six  month* 
and  cannot  get  a  penny  of  money.  Pray,  sir,  when  do  you  design  to  pay  us?" 
"  Very  well,  very  well,  said  Sir  Richard ;  "  pray  come  down.  I  have  heard 
quite  enough.  I  cannot  but  own  you  speak  very  distinctly,  though  I  d<m't 
much  admire  your  subject." 

The  following  lines  are  sometimes  claimed  for  Jane  Brereton,  but  are  more 
generally  ascribed  as  an  impromptu  to  Lord  Chesterfield.  When  he  saw 
Beau  Nash's  full-length  picture  flanked  to  right  and  to  left  by  the  busts  <rf 
Newton  and  Pope,  he  exclaimed, — 

The  piclurc  placed  the  busts  between 

Kai%  to  the  thouzhi  much  slrcDgih: 
Wisdom  and  Wti  are  liiile  teen, 

But  Folty's  at  tuil  length. 

This  suggests  one  of  the  best-known  mots  of  William  R.  Travers.  In  the 
palmy  days  of  the  Fiske-Gould  partnership  the  steamboat  Mary  Powell  had 
been  completely  refitted  and  furnished,  and  a  party  of  gentlemen  were  invited 
by  the  owners  to  inspect  her  appointments,  among  them  Mr.  Travers.  The 
saloon  of  the  vessel  had  been  decorated  in  a  magnificent  manner,  and  two 
life-size  oil-paintings  of  the  owners,  Fiske  and  Gould,  hung  up,  one  on  each 
side.  In  the  midst  of  the  hum  of  admiration  from  the  guests,  the  portraits 
attracting  particular  attention,  "Very  fine,"  cried  Travers,  "you  on  one  side 
and  Gould  on  the  other,  but  where  is  our  Lord .'" 

Even  the  sober  dons  sometimes  are  infected.  Shortly  after  the  tumult  at 
the  University  of  Oxford  had  been  quelled,  on  which  occasion  troops  had  to 
be  called  in.  King  George  L  sent  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  a  present 
of  books,  which  circumstance  induced  Dr.  Grapp,  of  Tory  Oxford,  to  write 
this  epigram : 

Our  royal  master  saw  whh  heedful  eyes 

The  wants  of  his  two  UniversiUes  : 

Trogps  he  to  Oiford  sent,  as  knowing  why 

1  hat  Learned  body  wanted  loyalty ; 

Bui  books  to  Cambridge  gave,  as  veil  discerning 

That  thac  right  loyal  body  wanted  IcarEking, 

To  this  slur  Sir  William  Thompson  retorted  with  this  very  clerer  impror- 

The  king  to  Oxfprd  «nl  a  troop  of  horse. 
For  TotJea  know  no  aigument  but  foree ; 
With  equal  catr  lo  Cambtidge  books  he  sent. 
For  Whigs  allow  no  force  but  argument. 

The  following  is  credited  to  the  poet  Praed,  who,  while  a  member  in  Parlia- 
ment and  observing  the  Speaker  asleep,  wrote  atid  passed  Up  this  squib : 

Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker  I  Hatvcy  will  soon 
Move  (D  abolish  the  sun  ancTlhe  moon ; 
Hume  will,  no  doubt,  be  taking  the  sense 
Of  the  House  on  a  question  of  sixteen  pence ; 
Staiesmen  will  howl,  and  pattiou  will  bray, — 
Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker,  sleep  while  you  may. 

When  Burke  had  concluded  his  exceedingly  bitter  speech  against  Warren 
Hastings,  the  latter,  it  is  asserted  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Evans,  his  privau 
secretary,  promptly  penned  and  handed  around  these  lines  : 
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She  sived  her  venom  to  creale  a  llnrki  I 
And  of  Charles  James  Fox  it  is  stated  that  when  a  eetlain   lady,  in  whose 
house  he  made  one  of  a  party,  declared  she  "  did  not  care  three  skips  of  a 
louse  for  him,"  he  retorted  with  the  stanza, — 

A  lady  h>9  told  m«.  and  in  her  on-n  house, 
That  she  eatcs  not  for  me  "  three  skips  of  a  louse." 
I  forgive  the  dear  creature  for  what  she  has  aaid, 
Since  women  will  talk  of  what  r^nt  i«  Heir  htad. 

A  very  elegant  impromptu  is  that  of  Pr,  Young,  the  author  of  the  "  Night 
Thoughla."  Walking  in  his  garden  at  Welwyn  with  two  ladies,  one  of  whom 
afterwards  became  his  wife,  a  visitor  was  announced.  "Tell  him,"  said  the 
doctor  10  the  servant,  "  I  am  too  well  engaged  to  change  my  situation."  The 
ladies,  however,  declared  thai  this  would  not  do,  and,  as  the  visitor  was  a  dis- 
tinguished gentleman,  begged  their  host  hy  all  means  to  go  in;  finally,  the 
doctor  remaining  obdurate,  they  grasped  him  each  by  an  arm,  and  gently  but 
firmly  led  and  thrust  him  out  of  the  garden.  Finding  himself  worsted,  the 
doctor  succumbed  with  a  grandiloquent  bow,  and,  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
heart,  declaimed  in  his  impressive  and  expressive  manner  these  extempore 
lines : 

Thus  Adam  looked  when  from  the  garden  driven. 


One  of  the  neatest  impromptus  is  another  of  Young's.  Seated  at  a  table 
after  dinner,  in  company  with  a  number  of  ^ns  d'esprit,  he  borrowed  Lord 
Chesterfield's  diamond-mounted  pencil,  and  with  the  diamond  scratched  ujion 
a  wineglass, — 

See  two  dull  haes  by  Stanhope's  pencil  writ. 
The  nearness  of  genius  to  madness  is  again  illustrated  by  the  retort  of 
poor  Nat  Lee,  when  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange  came  to  visit  him  in  the  mad-house. 
Shocked  by  the  appearance  of  his  friend,  the  visitor  could  not  suppress  an 
expression  of  solicitude  for  the  sad  alteration.  The  ear  of  the  lunatic  over- 
heard the  remark,  and  his  quick  eye  caught  the  change  of  expression  in  the 
face  of  the  visitor.     In  a  Hash  he  retorted, — 


Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  the  apostle  of  common  sense,  the  dread  of  the  fool 
and  the  affected,  of  the  untruthful  and  inaccurate,  whose  conversation  was  as 
happy  and  witty  as  his  writing  was  pedantic  and  labored,  had  the  truly  Tuscan 
gift  of  improvisation.  No  man  ever  lived  of  whose  sayings  and  doings  the 
world  has  nearly  so  accurate  a  report,  and  the  examples  of  his  aptness  m  this 

Johnson  was  discoursing  with  Boswell  on  a  certain  writer  of  poetry.  "  He 
has  taken  to  aij  odd  mode,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,     "  For  example,  he'd  write 


Now,  gray  evening  is  common  enough  ;  but  evening  gray  he'd  think  fine 
!iUy,  shall  we  make  out  the  stanza  ?— 
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Hermit  hoar,  In  lolemn  cell, 

Wcuins  out  lifc'i  evcnios  gny : 
Smit*  thy  tMMtiin,  »«,  and  lell, 

What  u  bliu  T  and  which  the  way  t 

Where  is  bliss?  would  have  been  better."  Boswell  continuei;  "He  (h«i 
added  a  ludicrous  stanza,  but  would  not  repeat  it,  lest  I  should  take  it  down. 
It  was  somewhat  as  follows ;  the  last  line  I  am  sure  I  remember ; 

While  I  tbiu  crUa 


Later,  when  caught  in  a  better  humor,  he  consented  to  add  the  lines  as  now 
found  in  the  generally  printed  text ; 

Thui  I  apoke.  and  ipeaking  sigh'd : 

When  the  BmiliDg  KiEe  replied. 

Come,  my  lad,  ao3  drink  some  beer.' 

Boswell  :  Lift.  iil.  i»  (ed.  oT  BirkWk  HHI). 

Mrs.  Piozzi  relates  a  number  of  instances  in  her  "  Anecdotes  of  Johnson." 
Thus,  he  came  to  her  one  day  and  handed  her  a  paper  on  which  he  had  writ- 
ten a  few  lines,  provoked,  it  was  believed,  by  a  volume  of  poems  published  b]F 
Thomas  Warton  :   "  Clever  fellow,  and  I  like  him  well  enough,"  he  said. 
Whemoe'er  1 
Endir 


'ige.  yet 
!s  labor  to  be  wrong ; 


Uncouth  words  in  disarray 
Trick'd  in  ajitique  rulT  and  bonnet. 
Ode,  and  elegy,  and  soonei. 

On  the  morning  of  her  thirty-fifth  birthday,  Mrs.  PioEzi  haviiv  playfully 
remarked,  "Nobody  sends  me  verses  now,  because  I  am  five-and-thirty;  yet 
Stella  was  fed  with  them  till  forty-six,"  without  a  stammer  or  hesitation,  and, 
as  the  lady  says,  certainly  without  any  notion  or  intention  of  doing  such  a 
thing,  half  a  moment  previously,  he  burst  out, — 
*"  Oft  in  daTuref.  yet  alive. 
We  are  come  to  thirty-live; 


Life  declines  from  thtrly-tive. 
He  that  ever  hopei  to  thrive 
Wusi  beEin  by  ihirty-five; 
And  all  who  wisely  wish  to  wive 
Musi  1oo1<  on  Thrale  ai  Ihiny-five. 

And  now,"  said  he,  as  the  lady  took  down  the  verses,  "you  may  see  what 
it  is  to  come  to  a  dictionary-maker  ;  you  may  observe  that  the  rhymes  run  in 
alphabetical  order  exactly."  One  day  when  he  called  on  Mrs.  Pioui  her 
daughter  was  consulting  with  a  friend  about  a  new  gown  and  dressed  hat  she 
thought  of  wearing  to  an  assembly.  While  she  hoped  he  was  not  listening  to 
their  conversation,  he  broke  out  gayly, — 
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"  Wear  the  eown  and  wear  the  h«, 

Snucli  thy  plcaiures  while  Ihey  la«I: 
Hadsi  thou  nine  lives  like  a  cai, 

He  was  most  happy  in  extemporizing  translations,  often  finding  odd  and 
Indicrous  parallels.  When  a  translation  of  a  famous  ballad,  beginning  "  Rio 
Verde,  Rio  Verde,"  was  commended  to  him,  "  I  could  do  it  better  myself," 
he  said,  "  as  thus : 

Glasiy  water,  gtassy  water, 

Chiefs  confused  in  mutual  tlaughier. 
Moor  and  Christian,  roll  along." 

"  Asfortranslatlotis,  weusedio  make  him  run  off  one  or  two  in  a  good  humor. 
He  was  prusuig  the  song  of  Metastasio : 


Chi  lempre  inganiio  aspttta 
AUetta  ad  ingannar. 

'  Should  you  like  it  in  English  ?'  said  he,  '  th  us  : 


Only  leaches  how  to  cheat.  " 

As  an  instance  of  caricature  imitation  might  be  quoted  the  one  given  by 
Mrs,  Piowi,  who  says  that  one  day  when  some  one  was  praising  these  verses 
by  Lope  de  Vega, — 

^  aquien  los  leones  vence, 
O  e<  de  flaca  avergiience, 

more  than  he  thought  they  deserved.  Dr.  Johnson  observed  with  some 
animation  "that  they  were  founded  on  a  trivial  conceit,  and  that  conceit  ill 
explained  and  ill  expressed.  The  lady,  we  all  know,  does  not  conquer  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  lion  does.  'Tis  a  mere  play  on  words,  and  you  might  as 
well  say  that 

If  a  man  who  turnips  crira 
Cry  not  when  his  father  dies, 
'Tis  a  proof  that  he  would  rather 
Unve  a  turnip  than  a  father." 

This  readiness  of  finding  a  parallel,  or  making  one,  was  perpetually  shown  in 
the  course  of  his  conversation.  When  the  French  verses  of  a  certain  panto- 
mime were  quoted  to  him, — 

QiR  je  suli  Cassaodre  descendue  del  cieui,— 

be  cried  out  gayly  and  suddenly,— 

I  am  Canondra  come  down  rmm  the  sky. 
To  till  each  hy-stander.  what  none  can  deny, 
-  '  -  ;  down  from  the  »ky. 


And  the  humor  is  of  the  S3m< 
upon  the  following  line  out  of  a 
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"  To  be  sure,"  said  Dr.  Johnson  : 

■'  Wfao  drivei  Tal  oxen  ibould  himKlf  br  bt." 

The  famous  distich,  too,  of  an  luiian  improvvisalore,  who,  when  the  Duke 
of  Modena  ran  away  from  the  comet  in  the  year  1742  ox  1743, — 


aid,  "  would  do  just  as  well  in  our  tongue,  thus : 
If  at  your  cominf!  princei  disappear, 

ne  in  a  company  commended  the  verses  of  M.  de  Benserade  "  A  son  lit :" 

Thiitte  dt  tis  «  de  pteun, 

Tunms  fa^s'voir  comm"m"?oisiiis 
Sont  nos  plalsirs  «1  nos  chogrips. 


To  which  he  replied,  without  hesiiating,- 


1  lightly  sli 


e  of  some  people  skating,  with 


These  pretty  Italian  verses,  too,  he  Englished,  says  Mrs.  Piozzi,  doing  it 
improt/uiso  in  the  same  manner  : 

La  padrona  t  Qn  angiolelU 
Tutu  buona  e  lullalwlla: 
Tutta  bella  e  lulla  buona : 

Long  may  live  my  lovely  Helly  I 


This  extempore  definition  of  a  point  of  admiration  is  also  attributed  to  him  : 

I  s«— 1  see—!  know  nol  wha( : 

P^fmi^  m^my  contemplation 
A  perfecl  point  of  admiration! 

Dr.  Percy,  by  the  publication  of  his  "  Reliques,"  had  made  a  furore  in  &»or 
of  ballad  poetry  with  which  Dr.  Johnson  was  by  no  means  in  thorough  sym- 
pathy. In  the  year  1771  the  learned  antiquarian  publidied  "a  long  ballad  in 
many  fits  ;  it  is  pretty  enough."  It  was  called  "  The  Hermit  of  Warkworth : 
a  Ballad,  in  Three  Cantos."  At  one  of  Miss  Reynolds's  teas  it  was  the  subject 
of  discussion,  and  some  one  expressed  great  adrniration  of  it  in  particular 
and  of  ballads  in  general  for  their  simple  beauty  or  beautiful  simplicity. 
A  stanza  was  read  from  the  unfortunate  "  Hermit."  '  "  Why,  sir,"  cried  John- 
son, "  I  could  produce  you  as  good  stuff  in  ordinary  narrative  conversation. 
For  ii -■ 
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See  boswELL,  L</i.  vol.  II.  p.  136  (ed-  of  Cirkheck  HLIL). 
"  Or.  to  make  such  poetry  subservient  lo  my  immediate  use,"  be  continued, 
turning  to  Miss  Reynolds, — 

'■  1  therefore  pray  thee.  Reony  dear, 

That  Ihou  will  give  to  me. 
With  cream  and  sugar  softened  well, 

Another  cup  of  tea. 
'■  Nor  fear  ihat  I.  my  gentle  maid. 


Nor  hear  ii  with  1  frown: 
Thou  canst  not  make  the  tea  as  fast 

can  gu  p  'jIj^™^.^  yoh^.^niana.  p.  iJS- 
"  Have  you  heard  Johnson's  criticism  on  Percy's  ballads  ?"  asked  a  friend  of 
Garrick  the  next  morning.     "  It  is  all  over  town."  replied  the  latter.     On  still 
another  occasion,  at  Strealham,  he  caricatured  this  legendary  ballad  poetry : 


Pioiii :  Anecdatri. 

William  Cowper  was  noted  for  his  facility  in  extemporizing.  A  party  of 
gentlemen,  with  Cowper  among  them,  were  assembled  at  the  house  of  Lord 
Maccleslield,  when  one  proposed  that  a  number  of  slips  each  with  an  uncom- 
plimentary device  be  drawn  by  lot,  and  the  poet  challenged  to  turn  each  into  a 
compliment  on  the  gentleman  who  had  drawn  it.  Agreed  and  done,  and  here 
is  the  result : 

Tami^.— Drawn  hy  Lord  Macclesfield. 
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A  Bto»k  w»  diawD  br  Mr,  LcggK 

If  ihe  a  blank  for  Leggc  dtstgntd. 

Sure  FoRunc  i«  no  lOD^er  Umd  ; 

For  we  shall  fill  die  paper  gi*'''^ 

With  every  vimie  uDdo-  beann. 
Cwwnficv.— Cenenl  Caillard. 

Most  soldien  cowardice  diKlaim, 

Bui  Caillard  owns  it  without  shame : 

Boid  in  wb^te'cT  to  arms  belong. 

He  wants  the  course  to  do  wroE^. 

Canning,  being  challenged  to  find  a  rhyme  on  Jaliana,  immediately  pro- 
duced this : 

WBlking  ID  the  shady  irrove 

With  my  Juliana, 
For  lounges  I  gave  my  love 
Ipccacuanba. 
Ipecacnanha  lozenges,  however,  were  nnknown   at  the  time,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance makes  the  story  doubtful.     The  same  may  be  said  of  one  attributed 
to  Goldsmith.     He  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  dancing-mzster,  for  whom  the 
awkward,  tiglj,  pockmarked  lad  was  a  butt  of  ridicule  ;  he  made  all  manner  of 
fun  of  him,  and  called  him  his  little  Msop.     Goldsmith,  nettled  by  the  jest, 
stopped  short  in  his  hornpipe,  and  cried, — 


The  repartee  which  was  thought  wonderful  in  a  boy  of  seven  years  becomes 
still  mote  so  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  after-years  Garrick,  in  his  dis- 
tich  on  Goldsmith,  describes  his  conversation  to  be  "like  that  of  poor  Poll." 
The  story  of  Butns's  alleged  improvised  diatribe  against  Andrew  Horner  is 
probably  culled  from  the  Book  of  Ananias.  Burns's  power  of  exlemporiiing 
was  magnificent,  and  there  is  no  need  of  going  outside  of  his  acknowledged 
writings  for  brilliant  examples.  As  they  are  easily  accessible,  only  a  few  of  tUfc 
brightest  and  lightest  and  most  spontaneous  will  be  given.  Those  who  want 
to  see  Bums  angry  should  read  the  following,  and  then  compare  it  with  the 
Andrew  Horner  fit.  Surely  here  are  invective  and  rage,  but  with  none  of  the 
scurrility  which  makes  the  other  unreadable.  The  line*  were  written  hy  the 
indignant  poet  on  a  window  of  the  tavern  at  Inverary,  when  be  was  smarting 
under  the  sting  of  an  imaginary  slight ; 

Whoe'ei  he  be  ttiat  sojourns  here, 
]  pily  much  his  case. 

The  Lord  (heir  God.  his  Grace. 
There's  naethine  here  hut  Hiehland  piide 

And  Highland  scab  and  hunger : 
If  Providence  has  KnI  me  ben, 

'Twas  sorrly  In  his  anger. 

Here  is  the  poem  on  Andrew  Horner : 

■  In  seveoieen  hundred  an'  forty-oiDC, 
Satan  took  stuff  to  mak'  a  swinc, 

And  cuisl  it  in  a  comer ; 
Bui  wilily  he  changed  Ua  plan. 

And  ca'd  it  AndiewSlacner. 

The  following  is  not  printed  in  his  works,  but  is  generaHy  credited  to  him, 
and  certainly  has  much  of  his  native  archness.  At  a  kirk  the  preacher  was 
hurling  denunciation  at  sinners,  and  painting  in  lurid  colors— quoting  after  dw 


Scotch  fashion,  many  texts— the  pains  and  terrors  of  eternal  damnation, 
beautiful  girl  who  was  sitting   in   a  pew  before   him  was  becoming  mally 
agitated,  nuting  which,  the  poet  took  her  Bible  and  wrote  on  its  fly-leal,— 
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Fair  Duiid,  vou  Dccd  tid<  IbIu  the  hint, 
_  Nor  idl«  KKls  pursue  : 

Not  angels  sucb  as  you. 

The  fblloning  lines  were  wriiieii  under  the  portrait  of  the  celebrated  Miss 
Barns  on  the  poet's  first  visit  to  Edinburgh.  The  lady  was  more  notorious 
than  reputable : 

Cease,  ye  prades,  your  envious  railing, 

Lovely  Bums  has  charms— confess ! 
True  it  a,  she  has  one  faLline,— 

Hid  a  woman  ever  lL«t 

The  following  was  extemporized  in  the  Court  of  Sessions  ; 
Lord-Advocate  Cai 

He  cieuched  his  pamphlets 


Hegaped  for't,  he  graped  for'I, 

But  what  his  comm'^n  sense  came  short, 
He  eked  it  out  wi- law,  man. 

Mr.  Erskine. 

Collected,  Harry  stood  a  wee, 

Then  open'd  out  his  arm,  man  : 
His  lordship  sat  wi"  ruefu'  e'e, 

Ortorrentso™realinn,'man;   * 

The  Bench  sae  wise  lift  up  their  eyes. 

Half  waukead  wi'  the  din,  man. 

On  being  requested  to  say  grace  at  the  table  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk : 
Some  hae  meal  and  canna  eat. 

And  some  wad  eat  that  want  it. 
Gut  we  hae  meat,  and  we  can  eat, 
And  sae  the  Lord  be  tbankil. 

Bushe,  the  Irish  Chief  Baron,  made  this  impromptu  verse  upoti  two  agi- 
tators who  had  refused  to  fight  duels,  one  on  accoiinc  of  his  affection  for  his 
wife,  and  the  other  because  of  his  love  for  his  daughter ; 
TWQ  heroes  of  Erin,  abhorrent  of  slaughter. 

Improved  on  the  Hebrew  command  : 
One  honored  his  wife,  and  the  other  his  daughter. 
That  hb  days  might  be  long  in  the  land. 

The  greatest,  the  very  king  among  improvisators,  however,  was  Theodore 
Hook,  although,  unhappily,  of  his  wonderful  feats  there  remain  only  the 
merest  scraps.  His  impromptu  essays,  being  for  (he  most  part  hits  at  passing 
events,  have  been,  with  few  excemions,  swept  from  the  face  of  the  literary 
elobe.  The  coincidence  of  a  Boswetl  and  a  Johnson  is  an  event  that  has 
happened  but  once  In  the  history  of  the  world. 

As  a  rule,  men  endowed  with  mere  conversational  talents,  howsoever  brilliant 
their  wit  and  perfect  their  success,  must  be  content,  like  actors,  whom  they  in 
a  measure  resemble,  with  the  applause  of  their  contemporaries. 

In  Hook's  case  we  must  be  content  mainly  with  the  information  that  in  the 
art,  if  art  !(  maybe  called,  of  pouring  forth  extemporaneous  poetry,  music  and 
words,  rhyme  and  reason,  he  stood  alone.  Mrs.  Mathews  gives  this  account 
of  his  performances  : 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  many  peraons  sung,  and  Mr.  Hook,  being  in  turn  soliciled, 
displayed,  10  the  delight  cif  all  present,  his  wondi.ms  talent  in  extemporaneous  singing.    The 
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It  of   ibe  m 
re  wit.     Mr,  SbendAD  was  aBtDfiuhcd  u  thk  < 


dinory  faculty,  md  drclvcd  that  lie  could  aol  hxvc  ima^r 
not  witneased  it.  No  deacription,  he  said,  could  bave  convinced  him  of  so  peculiar  an  iniuiKC 
of  genius,  and  he  prolesied  that  he  should  not  have  believed  it  to  be  an  unstudied  etlbn  bad 
be  not  seen  proof  that  no  aulicipalion  could  have  been  fonned  of  what  migbl  aiiae  to  liiniiili 
matter  and  opportunities  for  his  good-natured  vcrac. 

He  was,  indeed,  not  always  equal,  and  sometimes  he  failed  But  when  the 
call  was  well  timed  and  the  company  such  as  excited  his  ambition,  it  is  imposri- 
ble  to  conceive  anything  more  marvellous  than  the  felicity  he  displaved.  He 
accompanied  himself  on  the  piano-forte,  and  the  music  was  frequent^,  thongli 
not  always,  as  new  as  the  verse.  He  usually  stuck  to  the  common  ballvl- 
measures,  but  one  favorite  sport  was  a  mimic  opera,  and  then  he  seemed  to 
triumph  without  effort  over  every  variety  of  metre  and  complication  of  stania. 
On  one  occasion  he  sang  a  song  upon  a  company  of  sixty  persons,  each  verse 
containing  an  epigram.  Sheridan  said  it  was  the  most  extraordinary  eiercion 
of  the  human  intellect  he  had  ever  witnessed. 

While  it  is  true  he  was  without  rivals,  of  course  he  found  imitators.  One 
of  these  gentlemen  probably  saw  reason  to  remember  his  attempt  at  riv^ry. 
Ambitious  of  distinction,  he  took  an  opportunity  of  striking  off  into  verse 
immediately  after  one  of  Hook's  happiest  efforts.  Theodore's  bright  eyes 
flashed  and  lixed  on  the  intruder,  who  soon  began  to  flounder  in  the  meshes 
of  his  stanzas,  when  he  was  put  out  of  liis  misery  at  once  by  the  following 
couplet  from  Che  master,  given,  however,  with  a  good-humored  smile  that 
robbed  it  of  all  offence  : 

But  mocking,  you  see,  sir,  is  not  aiiuajt  catching. 

One  of  the  participators  relates  the  following  occurrence  at  a  gay  young 
bachelor's  villa  near  Highgate,  when  the  other  literary  lion  was  one  of  a  very 
different  breed, — Mr.  Coleridge.  Much  claret  had  been  shed  before  the 
"ancient  mariner"  proclaimed  that  he  could  swallow  no  more  of  anything, 
unless  it  were  punch.  The  materials  were  forthwith  produced,  the  bowl  was 
planted  before  the  poet,  and,  as  be  proceeded  in  his  concoction,  Hook  un- 
bidden took  his  place  at  the  piano.  He  buret  into  a  bacchanal  of  egregious 
luxury,  every  line  of  which  had  reference  to  the  author  of  "  Lay  Sennons" 
and  the  "  Aids  to  Reflection,"  The  room  was  becoming  excessively  hot.  The 
first  glass  of  the  punch  was  handed  to  Hook,  who  paused  to  quaff  it,  and  then, 
exclaiming  that  he  was  stifled,  flung  his  glass  through  the  window.  Cole- 
ridge rose  with  the  aspect  of  a  benignant  patriarch,  and  demolished  another 
pane ;  the  example  was  followed  generally, — the  window  was  a  sieve  in  an  in- 
stant ;  the  kind  host  was  farthest  from  the  mark,  and  his  goblet  made  havoc 
of  the  chandelier.  The  roar  of  laughter  was  drowned  in  Theodore's  resump- 
tion of  the  song,  and  window,  chandelier,  and  the  peculiar  shot  of  each  indi* 
vidual  destroyer  had  apt,  in  many  cases  exquisitely  witty,  commemoration,  la 
walking  home  Coleridge  declared  to  the  relator  of  this  story,  in  a  most  excel- 
lent lecture  on  the  distinction  between  talent  and  genius,  that  Mr.  Hook  was 
as  true  a  genius  as  Dante. 

Among  other  things,  the  names  of  those  present  afforded  not  unfrequendy 
matter  for  his  songs,  and  once  he  is  said  to  have  encountered  a  pair  of  most 
unmanageable  patronymics,  Sir  Moses  Ximeiies  and  a  Mr.  Rosenagen,  i  Dane. 
"The  line  antiphonelic  to  the  former  has  escaped  us,"saya  Mr.  Barham  in  his 
"  Life  of  Hook,"  vol.  i.  p.  35,  but  the  latter,  reserved  till  near  the  conclusion, 
vas  thus  played  upon : 
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Vel  mote  of  my  Muse  is  required, 

Alas  I  I  fear  she  is  done ; 
Bui  no  1  like  a  fiddler  that's  tired. 

The  following  lines  were  left  at  Theodore  Hook's  house,  in  June,  1834,  by 
his  friend  and  oiographer.     Uook  was  publishing  at  this  time  his  "Sayings 


and  Doings :' 


As  Dick  and  I 

Were  a-sailing  by 
Al  Fulham  Bridge  1  cocked  my  < 

Andsaysl."Ad-700ksl 

There's  Theodore  Hook's, 
Whose  Sayings  and  Doings  mak 

•■  I  wonder,"  says  I, 
Still  keeping  my  eye 
On  the  house,  -  if  he's  in —I  shq 
With  his  oar  oa  his  knee, 
Says  Dick,  says  he. 


"  Together  1  why,  Dick,  why,  how  can  that  be  V 


Who  is  fond  of  fun- 
I  thought  would  have  split  his  ! 

lides  at  Ihe  ] 

So  we  rows  to  Ihe  shore 
When  William-a'  ma^l 'veTe'e 

C«ll'd  a  <'««j/af™rawn  by^a 

n  often  befo 
'  couple  of  1 

So  I  then, 

■■  Just  lend  me  a  pen," 
"I  will,  sir,"  says  William,  po 

lites.  of  mei 

So  having  no  card,  ihese  poetical  brayings 

Are  the  records  1  leave  of  my  doings  and  sayings. 

Richard  H.  Barhah. 

One  day,  while  Hook  was  delighting  and  astonishing  some  friends  with 
his  improvised  songs,  the  maid  came  in,  and,  unconsciously  falling  into  metre, 
announced, — 

Please,  Mr.  Winter  has  called  for  the  ta.es. 
Hook  immediately  fell  into  the  jingle,  and,  facing  the  abashed  giil,  continued, — 
I  advise  you  to  give  him  whatever  he  axes. 
He  isn't  Ihe  man  to  stand  nonsense  or  flummery, 
For  though  bis  name's  Wialer,  his  actions  aie  summary. 

Hoolt  was  one  of  a  dinner-paity  where  the  conversation  turned  on  the 
Trojan  war.  Then  the  pecnliarities  of  the  Latin  language  were  discussed. 
A  alight  lull  in  the  conversation  occurring,  one  of  the  party,  alluding  to 
Hook  s  extemporizing  powers,  challenged  him  to  make  on  the  spot  a  joke  out 
of  the  Latin  gerunds.  Hook  made  a  few  humorous  remarks,  referring  to 
£neas  and  Dido,  and  then  extemporized  two  lines,  thus  i 

When  Dido  found  .«neas  did  not  come. 

She  wept  in  silence,  and  was  Di-dt-dumh. 

Alexandre  Dumas  fils  dined  one  day  with  Dr.  Gistal,  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular and  eminent  phy«idans  in  Marseilles,  says  the  Figaro.  After  dinner  the 
company  adjourned  to  the  drawing-room,  where  coffee  was  served.  Here 
Giiial  aa id  to  his  honored  guest,— 
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"  Hy  dear  Dumas,  I  know  you  are  a  capital  hand  at  improvUinK.    Pra^ 
oblige  me  with  four  lines  of  your  own  composing  here  in  this  album. 
"  With  pleasure,"  the  author  replied.     He  took  his  pencil  arul  wrote,— 

For  tile  health  and  wcll-bdng  of  our  dear  old  lown 

Dr.  Giital  has  been  anxloui— very. 
Remit :  The  faospitaJ  ii  now  pulled  down. 


s  lookimg  over  the  writer^ 


Wplic. 


The  talent  at  improvising  in  rhyme  has  cropped  up  in  some  very  ont-of-lbe 
nay  places.  An  instance  conies  from  North  Carolina.  James  Dadge  was 
at  one  time  the  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State.  A  number  of  dis- 
tinguished lawyers,  among  them  Hlllman,  Dews,  and  Swain  (ihe  last-named 
being  president  of  the  State  University),  thought  it  would  be  capital  fun  to 
have  a  joke  at  the  clerk,  so  one  of  them  composed  and  handed  him,  amid  the 
laughter  of  the  company,  the  following  epitaph : 

Here  liss  James  Dodge,  who  dodg:ed  all  good, 

And  never  dodged  an  evil; 
And,  aller  dodging  all  he  could. 

He  could  not  dodge  the  devil. 

Mr.  Dodge  read  the  paper,  smiled,  sat  down,  and,  quickly  writing  somethins 
at  the  foot  of  the  verses,  handed  it  back  to  the  gentlemen,  who  were  stlu 
laughing.     This  is  what  he  had  done : 

Here  lies  a  'S.iWma.-a  and  a  Swaio  : 


Id.  This  word  is  used  in  American  slang  with  many  attributed  meanings. 
The  single  phrase  "  to  be  in  it"  has  several  nuances.  "  I'm  in  for  the  stuff* 
means  "  I  am  after  the  boodle,"  often  with  an  ulterior  meaning,  looking 
towards  bribery  and  corruption.  "  He  isn't  in  it"  means  that  the  individna] 
alluded  to  is  left  out  in  the  cold,  is  hopelessly  distanced,  defeated,  or  worsted, 
either  prospectively  or  actually.  Possibly  this  was  originally  a  race-track 
expression.  Of  a  horse  who  has  no  apparent  chance  of  victory,  or  who  has 
been  badly  beaten,  it  is  said  that  he  is  not,  or  was  not,  in  the  race.  The 
expression  is  now  usually  shortened  to  "  not  in  it"  in  lieu  of  "  not  in  the  race." 
"To  be  in  it,"  on  the  other  hand,  means  to  take  an  interest — pecuniary,  per- 
sonal, or  mental — in  anything  ;  to  agree  to ;  Co  comprehend. 

If  you  mean  geicin  hitched,  I'm  in.— Artbuus  Wakd. 

p0Pt.  Black  eye,  nose  out  of  plumb,  clothes  torn  T    Been  in  a  fight,  haven't  you,  m*  >on  I 

My  Sen.  N-N-No,  >ir. 

Fopi.  What's  that  you're  saying?    Why,  you  dium  have  been  in  a  fightt    Now,  tcllth* 

My  San.  Wdl,  Fopi,  then  was  a  fight,  but  I  vatn't  in  ii  I— /W*. 

In  boo  Higno  vinces  (L.,  "Under  this  standard  thou  shall  conqnn^ 
the  motto  assumed  by  the  Emperor  Constantine  the  Great,  in  connection  with 
a  monogram  consisting  of  a  Greek  X  with  a  P,  the  same  as  our  R,  in  the 
middle  of  it  The  story  of  its  adoption  is  related  by  Euaebius,  who  claims  to 
have  received  it  from  the  emperor  himself.  In  the  campaign  against  Masen- 
tius  (A.D.  313),  ConsianCine  just  before  crossing  the  Alps  held  a  general  review 
of  his  troops,  during  which  he  prayed  fervenay  to  the  God  of  the  Christians 
for  assistance.  At  noon  of  the  same  day,  gasing  up  in  ihe  heavens,  Constaa- 
tine  saw  above  the  sun  the  monogram  and  the  motta  Again  in  Ihe  ^igb^ 
time  the  sign  appeared  to  him  in  a  dieam.    Ou  awakening  he  copied  it  (uwn 
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on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  sent  for  some  Christian  teaeheis  to  explain  it.  They 
■nfonned  him  that  XP  were  the  first  two  letters  of  the  Greek  word  XPISTOS, 
or  Christ  Constantine  thereupon  adopted  the  sign  as  his  device.  He  caused 
a  new  standard  to  be  made,  which  he  called  the  Labarum.  It  con>isted  of  a 
long  gilt  staff  with  a  transverse  bar,  from  which  hung  a  piece  of  purple  silk, 
adorned  with  the  images  of  the  emperor  and  his  children.  At  the  top  of  the 
Staff  was  a  wreath  of  gold,  enclosing  the  sacred  sign. 

"  Constantine's  own  narrative  to  Eusebius,"  says  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
niea,"  "attributed  his  conversion  to  the  miraculous  appearance  of  a  flaming 
cross  in  the  sky  at  noonday,  under  the  circumstances  already  indicated.  The 
•lory  has  met  with  nearly  every  degree  of  acceptance,  from  the  unquestioning 
faith  of  Eusebius  himself  to  the  incredulity  of  Gibbon,  who  treats  it  as  a 
fable,  while  not  denying  the  sincerity  of  the  conversion.  On  the  supposition 
that  Constantine  narrated  the  incident  in  good  faith,  the  amount  of  objective 
reality  that  it  possesses  is  a  question  of  altogether  secondary  importance." 

Incedis  per  ignes  auppositoa  cineri  doloao  (L.,  "  Vou  are  walking 
upon  fire  covered  with  deceitful  ashes").  This  familiar  quotation  is  from  Horace 
(Odei,  ii.  I,  7),  the  person  addressed  being  Pollio,  who  was  writing  a  history  of 
the  recent  civil  war.  A  curious  analogue  is  the  expression  used  by  Count  de 
Salvandy  at  a  ball  given  at  the  Palais  Royal  in  Paris,  June  5,  1830,  to  the 
King  of  Naples  by  his  brother-in-law,  then  Duke  of  Orleans,  but  a  lew  weeks 
later  King  Louis  Philippe.  Charles  X.  was  himself  present.  At  the  height  of 
the  festivities  Salvandy.  a  former  minister  to  Naples,  said  to  the  host,  with  a 
prescience  of  coming  events,  "  You  are  giving  us  quite  a  Neapolitan  f8te  :  we 
are  dancing  upon  a  volcano."  On  July  30  the  three  days'  revolution  oc- 
curred which  sent  Charles  X.  in  exile  to  England  and  placed  the  citizen-king 
on  the  throne. 

world  sodiewhal  Ughily  and  superficial Ly,— one  musi  glide  and  nol  press  too  bard  on  any 
poim.    Pleasure  iiself  is  painfiil  in   Lis  intensity,     Imidit  ^r  i^nes,  eit— Montaigne: 

Inch.  Give  him  an  inch  and  hell  take  an  ell,  an  old  English  proverb, 
applied  to  a  grasping  and  covetous  nature,  or  to  one  who  abuses  another's 
patience  or  generosity.     It  is  found  thus  in  Heywood  : 

For  when  I  gave  you  an  inch  you  tooke  an  en.—PraVfris. 

Give  an  inch.  he'JI  take  an  ell.— WessraR  1  Sir  Tluimas  Wy<Ui. 

Xncroyable  (Fr,  literally,  "  the  incredible,"  but  never  used  in  its  English 
equivalent),  the  name  for  a  fashion  of  male  costume  which  sprang  up  under 
the  French  Directory ; 

It  was  under  the  Directory  thai  Ihe  incroyable  and  merveilleuse  costumes  competed 
for  tupremacy  wllb  Roman  togas  and  Grecian  drapery.  The  beau  of  the  period  enveloped 
his  Ihroal  in  two  and  a  balf  ells  of  wide  muslin  or  cambric.  This  he  fenced  roniid  wiih  the 
high  standing  collar  of  a  short-waisled  coat,  which  fell  low  at  Ihe  back  in  two  long  narrow 
lafls.  It  was  also  much  cut  away  at  the  hips,  to  give  room  for  the  puckerings  and  plaits  of 
hit  wide /an^a/gn.  This  ample  garment  was  buQched  up  at  the  back,  in  the  form  q(  a  lady's 
bustle,  its  amplitude  probably  signifying  that  Ihe  wearer  no  longer  gloried  in  the  appellation 

wIthahtilH  small  thai  with  dltficuliy  hekept  it  on  his  head,— /nn;)// far. 

Independence  forever.  On  the  30th  of  June.  1826,  John  Adams,  lying 
on  his  death-bed,  was  applied  to  for  a  toast  to  be  given  in  his  name  on  the 
approaching  Fourth  of  July,  lie  replied  with  the  above  words.  A.'-ked 
whether  he  would  add  anything  to  them,  he  replied,  "Not  one  word."  On 
the  mornini;  uf  the  4th.  hearing  the  noise  of  bells  and  cannon,  he  inquired  the 
cause.  When  told  it  was  Indepeudence  Day,  he  murmured,  "  Independence 
forever."  Before  evening  he  was  dead.  On  August  a  of  the  same  year 
46 
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Daniel  Webster,  in  a  eulogy  on  j 
speech  by  Adams  in  favor  of  the  adoption  orthe  Declaration  of  Independence^ 
The  concluding  words  were,  "  It  is  my  living  sentiment,  and  by  the  blessing 
of  God  it  shall  l>e  my  dying  sentiment, — Independence  now,  and  Independence 
forever."  The  same  supposed  speech  opened  wilh  the  famous  sentence, 
"  Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I  give  my  heart  and  my  hand  to 
this  vote."  This  sentence  was  derived  from  an  actual  conversation  held  be> 
tween  Adams  and  Jonathan  Sewall  in  1774,  and  duly  recorded  in  the  "  Works 
of  John  Adams,"  vol.  iv.  p.  8 ;  "I  answered  that  the  die  was  now  cast ;  I 
had  passed  ihe  Rubicon.  Swim  or  sink,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish  with 
my  country,  was  my  unalterable  determination."  It  will  be  noticed  that 
Adams's  phrase  "  Swim  or  sink"  in  lieu  of  "  Sink  or  swim"  adds  to  the  logical 
unity  of  ihe  sentence  at  the  expense  of  its  euphony.  Long  before  Adams, 
Feefe  had  said,  "  Live  or  die,  sink  or  swim"  {Edward  I.), — less  tautological, 
but  less  magnificent. 

Index.  In  early  English  literature  a  number  of  words  were  at  various 
periods  used  to  indicate  a  list  or  summary  of  the  topics  treated  in  a  book, — vis.. 
Register,  Calendar,  Summary,  Syllabus,  Index,  and  Table,  or  Table  of  Con- 
tents. After  a  faint  struggle  the  first  four  dropped  out  of  the  contest,  and  left 
the  field  clear  to  the  two  other  contestants,  who  eventually  compromised  their 
claims.  The  table  of  contents  became  the  name  of  the  ordered  and  some- 
times classified  list  placed  usually  at  the  beginning  of  a  book,  and  the  index 
that  of  the  alphabetical  list  placed  usually  at  the  end.  On  the  whole,  we  may 
say  that  the  victory  remained  with  the  word  Index,  inasmuch  as  the  alpha- 
betical list  is  iiifiifitely  the  more  valuable  of  the  two. 

Yet  its  value  and  the  degree  of  honor  to  which  it  is  legitimately  entitled 
were  not  always  acknowledged.  In  older  English  authors  we  find  continual 
gibes  at  what  was  known  as  index -learning.  Thus,  John  Glanville  writes  in 
his  "  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,"  "  Methinks  'tis  a  pitiful  piece  of  knowledge 
that  can  be  learnt  from  an  index,  and  a  poor  ambition  to  be  rich  in  the  inven- 
tory of  another's  treasure."  And  Swift  and  Pope  both  use  an  image  which 
has  become  classic     In  the  "  Dunciad,"  Old  Duliiess  explains  to  her  votaries 

Yet  holds  tbe  eel  cf  science  by  the  taU. 

Swift  was  before  Pope.     In  the  "Tale  of  a  Tub"  he  had  said, — 

The  mobi  accampUshed  way  of  using  books  ai  present  is  twofold :  either,  fiut,  to  ler™ 
them  as  laeB  do  lords, — learn  their  titles  enaclly,  and  then  brag  of  their  ncquaintimce ;  or, 
lecondl^r,  which  is  indeed  tbe  choicei,  the  profounder,  and  politer  method,  to  gel  a  thorougll 
iosight  into  the  ItuUx,  by  which  the  whole  book  is  govenied  and  turned,  like  Ashu  by  tbe 
tail.     For  to  enter  the  palace  of  learning  at  the  great  gate  requires  an  expense  of  time  and 

door. '  For  Ihe  aits  are  all  in  a  flying  march,  and  therefore  more  easily  subdued  bf  utackiac 
them  in  the  rear.  Thus  physicians  discover  the  slate  of  the  whole  body  by  contnldng  oBly 
what  comes  from  behind. 

But  before  the  time  of  Pope  and  Swift  the  prot  and  com  had  been  admi- 
rably though  quaintly  summarized  by  Thomas  Fuller,  and  the  value  of  Ihe 
index  triumphantly  vindicated.  "  I  confess,"  he  says,  "  there  is  a  laiy  kind 
of  learning  which  is  only  indica!,  when  scholars  (like  adders,  which  only  bite 
the  horse's  heels)  nibble  but  at  the  tables,  which  are  <ai(ts  librorum,  neglect- 
ing the  body  of  the  book.  But,  though  the  idle  deserve  no  crutches  (let  not  a 
staff  be  used  by  them,  but  on  them),  pity  it  is  the  weary  should  be  denied  the 
benefit  thereof,  and  industrious  scholars  prohibited  the  accommodation  of  an 
index,  most  used  by  those  who  most  pretend  to  contemn  it"  Carlyle  heartily 
approved  this  sentiment.  His  citations  of  the  German  historians  who  sup- 
plied the  materials  fur  his  "Frederick  Ihe  Great"  form  one  continuous  wail 
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over  their  neglect  to  provide  indexes  as  a  guide  through  the  wide-sptead, 
inorganic,  trackless  desert  of  their  writings  "  to  the  poor  half-peck  of  cinders 
hidden  in  wagon-load  uf  ashes,  no  sieve  allowed."  Lord  Campbell  is  re- 
ported to  have  proposed  that  any  author  who  published  a  book  without  an 
index  should  be  deprived  o(  the  benefit  of  ihe  Copyrighl  Act. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  the  value  of  indexes 
first  began  to  be  appreciated,  though  only  in  a  staccato  sort  of  fashion.  Some 
books,  like  Lyiidewood's  "  Coostilutiones  Provinciales"  (London,  1525).  Juan 
de  Pineda's  ■' History  of  the  World"  {Salamanca.  1588),  and  Baronius's 
"Annalea  Ecclesiastici"  (1588  to  1607),  possessed  full  and  excellent  indexes, 
which  are  still  the  admiration  of  the  scholar  and  the  bibliophile.  And  even 
where  an  author  published  an  important  book  without  an  index  he  seems 
'     '         '    '     1  uneasy  consciousness  that  he  was  not  doing  the 


Tight  thing  by  the  reader.  Thus,  Howel's  "Discourse  concerning  the  Pre- 
cedency o{  Kings"  (i^^J  li^s  a  preliminary  notice,  nominally  from  "The 
Bookseller  to  the  Reader,"  which  runs  as  follows ;  "  The  reason  why  there  is 


o  Table  or  Index  added  hereunto  is,  that  every  page  ii 
of  signal  remarks  that  were  they  couch'd  in  an  Index  it  would  make  a  volume 
as  big  as  the  book,  and  so  make  the  Postern  Gale  to  bear  no  proportion  to 
the  building,"  This  is  amusing  enough  as  a  magnificent  bit  of  egotism,  hut 
the  plea  is  one  which  the  true  index-lover  cannot  for  a  moment  admiL 

An  index  need  not  be  dry.  There  are  instances  in  literature  where  it  is 
the  most  interesting,  nay,  delightful,  portion  of  the  book.  Take  Prynne's 
"Histrio-Mastix."  Carlyle  rightly  refers  to  it  as  "a  book  still  extant,  but 
never  more  to  be  read  by  mortal."  Well,  many  a  mortal  might  still  find 
amusement  from  its  index.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  index,  and  perhaps 
the  index  alone,  had  been  read  by  Attorney- General  Noy.  When  engaged 
in  the  prosecution  of  Prynne  for  publishing  this  very  book,  he  pinnted  out 
that  the  accused  "says  Christ  was  a  Puritan  in  his  Index."  Here  are  a  few 
amusing  extracts  from  the  same  index  ; 

Crouing  of  the  face  vben  mea  go  lo  plays  shuts  in  ihc  Dcvit. 

I>e*il»-^nv«iior»  and  fomenien  of  itage-ptays  and  daQcing.  Have  Kage-plays  in  hell 
«cty  Lord'i-day  night. 

Heaven— no  stage-plays  there. 

Plmyeia — many  of  them  Papists  and  moat  desperate  wicked  wretches. 

These  bits  of  wisdom,  so  lightly  and  succinctly  treated  in  the  index,  are 
weighted  down  in  the  book  itself  with  such  a  mass  of  verbiage  as  to  be  abso- 
lutely forbidding. 

Mr.  Burton,  in  his  "  Book-Hunter,"  justly  observes  that  an  expert  contro- 
versialist need  not  exhaust  himself  in  the  body  of  the  book,  but  "if  he  be 
very  ikilful  he  may  let  fly  a  few  Parthian  arrows  from  the  index."  This  great 
truth  had  already  been  discovered  and  acted  upon  by  Dr.  William  King, 
whom  D'Israeli  calls  the  inventor  of  satirical  and  humorous  indexes.  Thus, 
in  his  index  to  the  famous  book  which  the  Christ  Church  wits  published 
against  Bentley's  "Phalaris"  (1698),  we  have  reference  to  Dr.  Beniley's 
"modesty  and  decency  in  contradicting  great  men"  followed  by  Ihe  names 
of  Plato,  Selden,  Grotius,  Erasmus,  and  ending  with  "everybody."  The  last 
entry,  "his  profound  skill  in  criticism,"  refers  the  inquirer  "from  beginning 
lo  end." 

A  further  elaboration  of  this  idea  was  to  take  the  work  of  an  anlagonisl 
and  turn  it  to  ridicule  in  a  satirical  index.  This  was  not  infrequently  done 
fur  poliiical  effect,  as  in  the  case  of  William  Bromley,  a  Tory  member  of 
Parliament  who,  in  1705,  was  a  candidate  for  the  Speakership.    His  opponents 
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Eight  picture)  l&kenplc«9  room  than  ginteenaTthosame  site,  p.  i^. 

Pebniary  an  ill  season  to  see  a  garden  in,  p.  S3. 

Three  several  sons  of  wine  drank  by  the  author  oul  of  one  vnsd,  p.  loi. 

The  English  Jesuites  CoUedge  at  Rome  maybe  made  larger  than  'til  bytuudB(  other 
Buildings  lo  il.  p.  tyi. 

The  Duchess  dowager  of  Savoy,  who  was  grandmother  to  the  prwent  Duke,  wai  mother 
to  his  father,  p.  943. 

Dr.  Farr  had  in  his  possession  a  copy  of  Ihis  book  so  indexed  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  Bromley  himself.  In  it  was  the  manuscript  note, "  Tbil 
edition  of  these  travels  is  a  specimen  of  the  good  nature  and  good  manners  of 
the  Whigs.  This  printing  of  my  book  was  a  very  malicious  proceeding;  my 
words  and  meaning  being  very  pl^nly  perverted  in  several  places.  But  the 
performances  of  ollieis  may  be  in  like  manner  exposed,  as  appears  by  the 
like  tables  published  for  the  travels  of  Bishop  Burnet  and  Mr.  Addison." 

Perhaps  it  *as  with  some  premonilory  anticipations  of  these  wilful  perversion! 
of  the  index-maker  that  a  once  celebrated  Spaiiiard,  quoted  by  the  bibliogra- 
pher Nicolaus  Antonius,  held  that  the  index  of  a  book  shouldbe  made  by  the 
author,  even  if  the  book  itself  were  written  by  some  one  else,  Macaulay, 
too,  recognized  how  an  author's  words  can  be  turned  against  himself  when 

he  wrote  to  his  publishers,  "  Let  no  d d  Tory  make  the  Index  to  my 

History." 

Nevertheless,  if  authors  were  to  make  their  own  indexes  we  should  be 
deprived  of  many  good  stories  of  mistakes  and  misapprehensions,  which, 
however  exasperating  to  the  anxious  inquirer,  have  afforded  pleasant  food  for 
mirih  for  many  generations.  The  story  about  Mr.  Best's  great  mind  is  a 
classic.  As  usually  quoted  it  occurred  as  an  entry  in  the  index  to  Bions* 
"Justice,"  thus  r 

Best,  Mr.  Justice,  his  great  mind. 

And  when  the  reader  turned  to  the  designated  page,  full  of  anticipatory 
admiration,  he  found  only  "Mr.  Justice  Best  said  that  he  had  a  great  mind  to 
commit  the  man  for  trial."  Alas  1  the  ruthless  scientific  investigator  who  has 
deprived  us  of  William  Tell,  and  King  Alfred's  cakes,  and  Washington's 
hatchet,  conld  not  allow  this  little  gem  to  escape  his  devastating  eye.  Beyond 
a  doubt  the  entry  does  not  occur  in  Binns'  "Justice."  Nobody  has  been  able 
to  find  it  elsewhere.  In  all  probability  it  is  an  anecdote  invented  out  of  (he 
whole  cloth  as  a  personal  fling  against  Sir  William  Draper  Best,  Lord  Chief 

Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  from  1824  to  1829,  and  it  is  even  said  to  have. 
een  invented  b^  Leigh  Hunt  and  first  published  in  the  Examiner. 
ADOther  classic  is  the  oft -quoted  entry,— 

Mill  on  Liberty. 
"    on  the  Floss. 

Mr.  Wheatley,  in  his  excellent  little  monograph  "What  is  an  Indox?"  h- 
sures  us  that  this  is  not  an  indention,  but  actually  occurred  in  a  catalogue.    And 
he  gives  a  number  of  companion -blunders  which  are  quite  as  good. 
The  following  are  from  the  index  of  the  "Companion  to  the  AInuiiacfc'' 

(London,  1643) : 

Cotton,  Sir  Willoughby. 

price  of. 
Old  Slratford  Bridge. 
"    Style. 

And  the  following  are  perpetuated  in  the  indexes  to  various  editions  of 
"'  Pepys's  Diary ;" 
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Child,  Mr. 

"      of  Hales,  the  elEUil. 
Coun  Ladiei,  iii>scu[iDC  attire  of  ihe. 

"      of  Arches. 
Fish,  method  of  preMTving. 


In  one  or  the  volumes  of  the  Rolls  series  there  is  a  blunder  of  a  different 
kind,  jude  in  the  body  of  the  book  is  misprinted  Inde,  consequenily  the 
"land  of  Jude,"  that  is,  judea,  is  indexed  India,  with  the  following  extraordi- 
nary result : 

India        .  conquered  by  Judas  Mafubeus  and  his  hrechren,  ^6. 

A  similar  mistake  occurs  in  a  French  bibliographical  list,  where  White- 
knighls,  the  former  seat  of  a  Lord  Blandford,  is  given  as  "le  Chevalier 
Blanc."  Another  foreign  book  cautiously  but  correctly  explains  that  a  learned 
society  of  the  West  Riding  is  not  a  "  sociele  hippique." 

Index- makers  are  often  betrayed  by  similariiy  of  names,  or  by  different  ren- 
ditions of  the  same  name,  into  ludicrous  blunders.  Thus,  in  an  index  to  the 
"Letters  of  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis"  (1S70)  appear  the  following  entries  : 

Hill,  John  Jiis  uticle  on  Civiliiaiion,  to.  His  Dialogue  on  Theory  and  Practice,  49.  His 
"  Hiuoiy  irf'  Biitidi  India,"  7a.    His  book  on  Ijig^ic,  iio,  145. 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  his  letter  to  Sir  A.  Duff  Gordon,  referring  to  Mr.  Austin's  article  on 

Evidently  in  the  indeX'Diaker's  opinion  John  Mill  and  John  Stuart  Milt  are 
two  distinct  persons.  In  revenge,  John  Mill  and  James  Mill  are  blended  into 
one.  Turning  first  to  p.  49,  we  find  Sir  Geor$;e  speaking  in  disparagement 
of  a  "dialogue  on  theory  and  practice  in  the  London  Review  by  old  Mill  in 
Ihe  character  of  Plato.  Per  contra,"  he  adds,  "there  is  an  article  on  Civiliza- 
tion by  John  Mill  which  is  worth  reading."  There  may  arise  historians  in 
the  future  who,  on  the  joint  evidence  of  the  text  and  of  the  index,  will  con- 
struct a  theory  that  at  thirty  years  of  age  John  Mill  was  prematurely  old. 
This  identification  of  the  father  and  the  son  bears  a  certain  literary  analogy  to 
the  theological  heresy  of  the  Pairipassians.  Again,  under  reference  to  Arch- 
bishop WSalely  in  the  index  appears  "His  book  of  gardening,  160."  The 
inquirer,  turning  to  page  160  for  information  about  a  bok  he  has  never  heard 
of;  leams,  "Whaiely,  the  author  of  the  book  on  gardening,  was  either  the 
&ther  or  the  uncle  of  the  Archbishop  of  DubUn,"  From  text  and  index  com- 
bined it  follows  that  Archbishop  Whately  was  either  his  own  father  or  his  own 
«nde.  Extraordinary  as  these  mistakes  may  appear,  they  are  not  without 
parallel  in  our  own  and  in  foreign  literature.  Thus,  in  an  edition  of  Vape- 
reau's  "  Dictionnaire  des  Contemporains"  John  Forster  the  editor  of  the 
Examiner  is  mixed  up  with  John  Foster  the  moialist,  and  of  Francis 
Newman  we  are  told  that  his  work  on  the  "  Soul"  was  responsible  for  numer- 
ous returns  to  the  Christian  faith.  The  index-maker  who  rolled  Louis  the 
Pious  and  Sl  Louis  under  one  heading  no  doubt  thought  he  had  achieved 
a  very  clever  feat  and  taught  his  author  to  be  more  careful  of  .his  epithets. 
Emperors  and  Popes  are  great  snares  to  the  index-makers  ;  so  are  Ferdinands, 
Fredericks,  Henrys, — any  royal  name  which  is  to  be  found  in  more  than  one 
country. 

There  are  some  mistakes,  however,  which  are  sufliciently  venial.  In  the 
case  of  people  who  have  two  or  three  surnames,  it  is  only  natural  that  the 
indei-maker  should  be  at  fault.  It  would  not  be  easy  at  a  first  attempt  to 
Msign  his  proper  position  to  Edward  George  Earle  LytCon  Bulwer  Lytton,  first 
Lord  Lytton  and  a  baronet ;  and  similar  difficulties  ate  suggested  by  the  names 
kk  46 
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of  Robert  Harley,  Eatl  of  Oxford,  and  Horace  Walpole,  Earl  of  Orford  The 
rule  which  must  authorises  are  now  agreed  upon,  that  die  names  of  peen 
should  be  arranged  under  their  titles  and  not  their  family  names,  is  subject  to 
numerous  recognized  exceptions.  Though  Lord  Lytton  would  now  go  under 
Lytlon,  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford  under  Oxford,  the  Earl  of  Otford  would  be 
classed  under  Waljiole,  because  that  is  the  name  by  which  he  is  familiarly 
known  to  the  public  Another  source  of  conTustun  is  afforded  by  women  who 
assume  a  new  name  with  every  marriage  and  remarriage. 

A  Still  more  delicate  point  is  involved  in  the  case  of  George  Eliot  Daring 
the  larger  portion  of  her  authorial  life  she  was  known  as  Mrs,  Lewes ;  but  she 
was  never  legally  Mrs.  Lewes.  Her  maiden  name  was  Mary  Ann  Evans, 
her  name  by  her  last  and  only  legal  union  was  Mrs.  Cross.  Vet,  on  the  wholes 
librarians  prefer  to  catalogue  her  as  Mrs.  Lewes. 

Cross-references  are  a  frequent  source  of  confusion  to  the  careless  or  in- 
competent. We  can  all  sympathize  with  Cobbelt's  complaint  in  hia  "Wood- 
lands :"  "  Many  years  ago  I  wished  to  know  whether  I  could  raise  birch-treei 
from  the  seed.  I  then  looked  into  the  great  book  of  knowledge,  the  '  Ency- 
clopsdia  Britannica  :'  there  I  found  in  the  general  dictionary, — 
BiHCH  tree— rrr  Btiula  (fioiany  Indei). 

I  hastened  to  Betula  with  great  eagerness,  and  there  I  found, — 

Bhtuia— «(  Sirti  tree. 

That  was  all ;  and  this  was  pretty  encouragement." 

Again,  in  Eadie's  "  Dictionary  of  the  Bible"  (1850)  there  is  a  reference 
"Dorcas,  j«Tabitha,"  but  there  is  no  Tabitha  to  be  seen  when  one  loolcl 
where  she  ought  to  be. 

Cross-referencing  has  other  curiosities.  In  Hawkins's  "  Pleas  of  the  Crown" 
there  ate  some  most  amusing  instances  of  apparent  nan  teguiturt: 

AsMuli,  tfi  Son. 
Cbasiity,  irc  Homicide. 
Convicts,  i«Cl«ey. 
Deuh,  i«  Appe^. 
KiDg,  «,  Treason. 
Shop,  t€e  BuisUty. 
Sickness,  tir  Bail. 

Some  index-makers  make  no  cross-references,  but  enter  the  same  snbject 
under  all  its  possible  lieads.  This  often  leads  to  unnecessary  duplications 
and  increases  the  bulk  of  the  index  without  corresponding  gain.  An  instance 
may  be  cited  from  the  index  to  Sl  George  Mivart's  "  Origin  of  Human 
Reason,"  where  a  short  story  of  a  cockatoo  appears  no  fewer  than  fifteen 
times: 

Absurd  tale  about  a  Cockatoo,  13G. 
Anecdote,  absurd  one,  about  a  Cockatoo,  136. 
Bathos  and  a  Cockatoo.  136. 

D^outK  held  with  a  oTc'felwQf  136.'  ' 


Incredibly  > 
Invalid  Coc 

kbsurd  tale  of  a  Cockatoo,  13& 

:katoo,  absurd  tale  about,  136. 

Mr,  R 1 

ind  tale  aboot  a  Cockatoo.  136. 

a  tale  about  a  Cockatoo,  tj6. 

Si' 

nswered  by  a  Codtaloo,  ij6. 

,  and  isle  about  a  Cockatoo,  13S. 

Rational  C< 

ickaloo,  as  asserted,  136. 

Tale  about 

V«y  absun 

1  tale  about  a  Cockatoo,  136. 

Tn  the  card  catalogue  at  the  Public  Library  in  Boston  is  an  interesting 
entry,  "  God,  te^  Fiske,  J.,"  which  reminds  one  that  the  heading  to  one  of  tlM 
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■hekes  is  "D.  The  Poor."    This  at  first  blush  sounds  like  an  echo  of  William 

K.  Vanderbilt's  phrase,  "  D the  people." 

A  tombstone  might  seem  a  strange  place  on  which  to  find  a  cross-reference. 
In  Barnes  church-yard,  England,  the  following  inscription  appears  on  tbe 
monument  to  a  once-famous  actot ; 

Mr.  I.  Moody. 

A  native  of  ihe  Pariah  of  Saim  Cltraenl  Danes 

and  an  old  membei  of  Druty  Lane  Thealre. 

For  hli  Memoiis  lee  ihe  European  Magaiine  ;    for  his  profeSMonal  abililie*  see  Churchill's 

Obiii  Dec.  %i.  i8ia, 
Anao  /ElatisSs. 

Great  Inconvenience  often  results  from  the  ignoring  of  the  important  catch- 
words to  which  readers  would  naturally  refer.  Thus,  of  the  index  to  the 
handsome  edition  of  Jewell's  "Apology"  by  Isaacson  (1825),  Mr.  Wheatley 
Eweepingly  asserts,  "  I  think  I  may  say  that  there  is  hardly  an  entry  in  the 
index  that  would  be  of  any  use  to  the  consulter,"  and  he  gives  a  few  speci- 

AAf^of  iresuTTeccion. 

#■  Proteslancs  are  Heredo,  let  the  Papists  prove  Ihem  so  from  Scnplure. 
/■  wilhdrawlng  themselves  from  ihe  Church  of  Rome,  Proteilanls  have  not  erred  from 
aiiit  and  the  Apostles. 

Tke  Pope  assumes  teEal  power. 

He  finds  equal  reason  to  disapprove  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum. 

"Could  any  plan  be  adopted,"  he  asks,  "by  which  the  following  books  wotild 

more  thoroughly  be  hidden  out  of  sight  than  by  the  following  arrangement  ? — 

Kind.    A  Kind  of  a  Dialogue  in  Hudibrasticks ;  designed  for  the  use  of  the  unlhinking 

bo)-..''"8fa.)''* 

n  search  for  the  date  of  the  first 
iitually  turned  up  among  "Diction- 
Worse  than  the  neglect  of  the  proper  catch-word  is  the  total  omission  of 
the  very  things  which  ought  to  be  chronicled  in  an  index.  Paradoxical  as  it 
may  seem,  the  fact  remains  a  fact  that  it  is  the  less  important  details  which  are 
most  important  in  an  index.  The  important  topics  you  can  easily  find  with- 
out an  index.  They  belong  to  the  essential  logic  of  the  work,  therefore  you 
know  not  only  that  they  are  there,  but,  approximately,  where  to  find  them. 
Not  so  with  some  minor  point  of  detail,  some  name,  some  title,  some  minute 
&ct,  some  illustrative  anecdote  or  quotation,  which,  being  embedded  in  the 
general  discussion,  may  therefore  be  anywhere.  Now,  the  mechanical  index- 
maker  too  often  argues  that  these  things  do  not  matter  to  the  main  story,  so 
they  need  not  be  in  the  index.  But  it  is  precisely  because  they  do  not  matter 
to  the  main  story  that  they  ought  to  be  put  in  the  index.  It  is  exactly  for 
the  kind  of  things  which  the  index-maker  leaves  out  that  the  index  is  really 
wanted.  The  things  which  he  puts  in  we  could  find  without  his  help.  With 
Ihe  things  for  which  we  really  need  his  help  he  refuses  to  help  us. 

The  path  of  the  index-maker,  therefore,  is  beset  with  difficulties.  And  the 
reason  that  indexes  are  seldom  done  well  is,  that  they  are  quite  above  the 

Cwers  of  those  who  commonly  undertake  them,  while  they  are  thought  to 
beneath  the  powers  of  the  only  people  who  really  can  do  them.  Most 
people  think  that  an  index  is  a  purely  mechanical  work,  which  can  safely  be  in- 
trusted to  any  harmless  drudge.  Now,  this  idea  is  all  wrong.  Index-makitig 
i»  no  merely  mechanical  busiiKSS.  It  calls  for  careful  thought,  for  a  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  subject  of  the  book  indexed,  for  some  sort  of 
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sympatliy  not  only  with  the  author  but  with  his  readers.  A  perfect  index  caa 
perhaps  l>e  made  only  by  the  author  himself;  even  a  tolerable  one  cannot  be 
made  except  by  one  who  has  thoroughly  familiarized  himself  with  the  author  ■ 
matter  and  manner. 

And  as  we  have  few  perfect  indexes,  nay,  few  tolerable  ones,  we  cannot  but 
admit  llie  justice  of  the  following  acroslic,  contributed  to  N<aei  and  Queria, 
second  series,  i.  481 : 

Never 


Indo-European,  of  India  and  Europe,  a  term  applied  to  the  Aryan  race, 
which  was  the  parent  stock  of  both  Hindoo  and  European.  Max  Miiller 
once  said  that  the  coining  of  this  word  not  only  marked  a  new  epoch  in  the 
study  of  language,  but  ushered  in  a  new  period  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Alien  races,  who  had  long  looked  upon  each  other  with  averted  eyes  as 
strangers  and  inferiors,  found  in  the  linguistic  bond  evidenced  by  consonant*, 
vowels,  and  accents  an  intellectual  fraternity,  if  not  an  actual  genealfigical 
relationship.  It  was  not  so  much  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  partjr  felt 
very  much  raised  in  their  own  eyes  by  this  discovery,  as  that  a  feeling  sprang 
up  between  them  that,  after  all,  they  might  be  chips  of  the  same  block.  And 
he  quotes  approvingly  from  an  American  authority,  who  affirms  that "  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Sanskrit  language  and  literature  has  been  of  more  value  to 
England  in  the  retention  and  increase  of  her  Indian  Empire  than  an  army  of 
one  hundred  thousand  men."  Perhaps  we  may  doubt  whether  the  practical 
humanizing  effect  of  the  conclusions  of  philology  is  quite  as  great  in  over- 
coming race -prejudice  as  Max  Miiller  believes;  but  their  power  in  broaden- 
ing the  minds  of  men  is  certainly  very  great.  Questions  of  politics  and  states- 
manship will  hardly  be  influenced  by  linguistic  generalizations  ;  but  any  sense 
of  the  antiquity  of  our  Aryan  relationships  ought  to  give  us  a  fuller  sympathy 
with  the  other  civilizations  of  our  stock,  and  a  sounder  foundation  for  our 
respect  for  those  of  our  own  Germanic  branch. 

Indulgence,  in  the  terminology  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  does  not 
mean,  as  many  imagine,  a  permission  to  commit  sin,  or  the  purchase  of  fot- 
giveness  for  sins  committed.  It  is  taken  from  Roman  jurisprudence,  where  in- 
dulgenlia,  meaning  graciousness,  is  used  as  the  opposite  of  tei/erittu.  A  parent, 
a  creditor,  or  a  magistrate  shows  indulgence  when  he  mitigates  or  remits  a  fine 
or  punishment.  That  is  all.  In  the  Catholic  Church  an  indulgence  is  not  the 
pardon  of  sin,  but  the  remission  or  mitigation  of  ecclesiastical  penalties.  It 
is  never  exercised  save  towards  the  penitent  whose  sin  has  been  forgiven. 
Indulgences  came  up  in  the  early  Church,  when  persons  had  to  be  dealt  with 
who  had  renounced  the  Christian  religion  and  then  asked  for  reinstatement 
in  the  Church.  Among  the  first  indulgences  in  the  Christian  Church  is  St. 
Paul's  (II.  Cor.  ii.  6-11)  towards  the  sinner  at  Corinth  (L  Cor.  v.).  Such 
kindness  towards  a  repenting  sinner  was  called  philaittkrsfy,  a  term  used 
repeatedly  in  the  New  Testament  and  also  at  the  council  at  Ancyra  (the 
modern  Angora  in  Asia  Minor),  A.D.  314,  where  bishops  were  authorized  to 
mitigate  the  length  of  an  offender's  penitence,  this  act  being  called  philanthTHf- 
ing.  The  schoolmen  tried  to  fina  a  working  theory  for  such  clemency,  oy 
assuming  that  the  Church  could  administer  the  treasure  of  good  works  accu- 
niutated  by  the  saints  and  by  the  founder  of  the  Christian  religion.  Christ, 
so  they  taught,  had  done  more  than  to  satisfy  lor  all  sins  of  repentant  man- 
kind, and  the  excess  of  his  work  could  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  ^nitent 
MDners.     In  ihe  same  way  many  saints,  through  works  of  supererogation,  bad 
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done  more  than  vindicate  their  right  to  heaven,  and  the  balance  due  them  lay 
in  the  ecclesiastical  treasury,  ready  to  be  applied  to  the  sufferers  in  purgatory 
or  the  repentant  on  earth.  This  theory  is  offered  by  Alberlus  Magnus  and 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  The  Protestant  Church  rejected  the  theory,  but  in 
practice  retained  the  exercise  of  indulgences,  precisely  as  parents,  teachers, 
employers,  creditors,  judges,  and  heads  of  government  practise  indulgence, 
either  by  miligaling  a  sentence  or  by  its  entire  remission.  The  Catholic 
Church,  on  the  other  hand,  affirmed  at  the  Council  of  Trent  (sess.  xxv.,  ch. 
Zi,  s.  538)  (hat  it  had  the  right  to  grant  indulgences,  that  they  are  "most 
salutary,"  that  they  are  to  be  retained,  and  thai  those  are  anathema  who 
affirm  them  to  be  useless.  The  people  at  large,  even  many  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  have  frequently  misunderstood  the  nature  of  indulgences,  and  many 
Catholic  agents  have  scandalously  abused  the  privilege.  The  official  doctrine 
of  the  modern  Catholic  Church  is  simply  this,  that  it  may  exerdse  clemency 
towards  the  penitent  whose  sins  are  forgiven,  and  that  the  privilege  of  granting 
indulgences  is  vested  in  the  Pope,  not  in  the  bishops,  and  still  less  in  the  priests. 

Iqflneace.  In  American  current  phrase,  to  have  political  influence  is  to 
have  power  to  secure  appointment  to  public  office,  or  by  hugger-mugger  to 
be  able  to  secure  favors  from  legislative  and  other  public  functionaries  and 
from  organized  political  parlies.  The  ward-boss,  in  the  words  of  his  heelers, 
has  "inflooencc." 

Znii.  To  many  writers,  an  inn  appears  to  be  the  ideal  of  comfort  and 
bap]Hness.  Indeed,  Dr.  Johnson  expressly  called  a  tavern-chair  "the  throne 
of  human  felicity,"  and  declared  that  nothing  that  had  been  contrived  by  man 
had  produced  so  much  happiness  as  a  good  tavern  or  inn.  (Boswell:  Life, 
1776.)  Falstaff  asks.  "  Shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn  f"  {Henry  11^., 
Fart  I.,  Act  iii.,  Sc.  2), — which  seems  to  have  been  a  proverbial  saying,  for 
in  Heywood's  "  Proverbs"  we  find  the  line, — 

Lei  the  world  wagge,  and  lalie  mine  ease  in  Dime  inne. 

A  very  curious  coincidence  is  worth  noting.  Miss  Reynolds  informs  us 
that  while  Johnson  was  reciting  Shenstone's  poem  "The  Sun"  he  slipped 
hi  the  following  extempore  lines  : 

And  once  again  I  shape  my  way 

Through  rain,  through  shine,  through  thick  and  ihin. 
Secure  to  meei  at  close  of  day 

recep  on  a  an  "^^-^^^^^^.^^^^ 

Now,  before  Johnson,  Shenstone  himself  had  written  on  the  window  of  an 
inn  at  Henley,— 


Where'er  hi>  stages  may 

May  ligh  lo  think  he  itill  h; 
the  waimest  welcome  at 


But  Calo  the  Censor  (B.C.  Z34-149)  looked  upon  an  inn  as  a  poor  s 
late  lor  a  home,  if  we  may  judge  inferentially  from  his  comparison,  ' 
must  depart  from  life  as  from  an  inn,  not  as  from  a  dwelling."  Later  w 
have  adopted  and  amplified  the  comparison  ; 


The  woSd-s  an  inn.  and  death  the  j 
Dkvdbn : 

we  tend: 
umeys  end. 
ralaman  and  Arcitt. 

Ib  HeiVED  i>  oui  home,  in  the  world  is  our  ion  :  do  not 

w  entertain  yourself  in 
ongingt  alicrtha  hea> 
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Our  life  i>  DOihlng  but  a  winter'*  day : 
Some  only  hreaJi  their  &«,  and  >o  nwiy : 
Others  alay  dinner  and  depart  full-fed : 

He's  most  in  debt  that  lingen  uui  the  day : 
Who  dies  betimes  has  leM  and  less  la  pay. 

Francis  Quakies;  Dtvt*t  Faiiciti  (xffiii. 
The  verses  of  Quarles  have  passed  into  church-yard  literalore,  and,  varied 
amplified,  and  paraphrased,  appear  on  numerous  English  tombstone*.     Here 
is  an  example  from  Barnwell  church-yard,  near  Cambridge,  England : 

Man's  life  is  like  i  winter's  day, 
Some  only  breakfast  and  away  : 

The  oldest  man  but  sups  and  goes  to  bed. 
Large  is  his  debt  who  lingers  Dui  the  day, 
Whoeocs  the  soonest  has  the  least  to  pay; 
Death  is  Ibe  wtoier,  some  few  run  on  lick, 
But  some,  alas  1  must  pay  Ihe  bill  to  Nick  I 
Though  I  owed  much.  I  hope  lon^  trust  is  given. 
And  truly  mean  to  pay  my  debts  m  heaven. 

InDOCUOUB  deauetude.  On  January  28,  1SS6,  President  Cievelind, 
through  Attorney- General  Garland,  refused  to  transmit  lo  the  Senate,  in 
executive  session,  the  papers  with  reference  to  certain  suspensions  from  office 
made  during  a  recess  of  the  Senate.  On  February  18,  resolutions  were 
presented  in  the  Senate  by  the  Republicans  censuring  the  Attorney. General 
for  refusing  to  give  information  as  to  the  suspensions,  and  announcing  that  it 
would  not  confirm  persons  nominated  to  succeed  suspended  officials  where 
the  reasons  for  suspension  were  not  given.  The  Republicans  based  their 
action  mainly  on  an  Act  of  Congress,  passed  in  1867,  which  provided  that 
"  in  cases  of  suspension  from  office  during  a  recess  of  the  Senate,  the  Presi- 
dent should  report,  within  twenty  days  after  the  next  meeting  of  the  Senate, 
such  suspension,  with  the  evidence  and  reasons  for  his  action  in  the  case." 
President  Cleveland  stood  by  his  Attorney-General,  and  in  a  message  lo  the 
Senate,  March  I,  18S6,  he  argued  that  the  Constitution  gives  to  the  President 
the  sole  right  of  removal  or  suspension,  and  that  he  is  responsible  to  the 
people  alone,  that  those  sections  of  the  'Tenure  of  Office  Act  which  directed 
the  President  to  report  to  the  Senate  his  reasons  for  suspension  had  been 
repealed,  or  had  become  obsolete  : 

desuetude  these  Taus  are  brought  torth,  apparently  the  repealed  as  well  as  the  uaiepealed, 
and  put  in  ihe  way  of  an  executive  who  is  willing,  if  permitted,  10  allempt  an  improvemeiil 
in  ihe  meihods  of  administration. 

The  words  "innocuous  desuetude"  were  caught  up  by  the  newspapen* 
imitated,  burlesqued,  and  ridiculed. 

Ids  and  Outs,  i.t.,  those  who  arc  in  power  and  in  possession  of  the  politi- 
cal offices,  and  those  who  are  not  but  would  like  to  be.  The  words  are  more 
definite  and  distinctive  of  the  real  difference  between  opposing  factions  of 
political  partisans  than  ordinary  parly  names,  which  latter  often  stand  for  cer- 
tain sets  of  political  principles  and  convictions,  at  one  lime  ot  in  one  Slate, 
and  something  quite  different  at  or  in  another. 

Inside  trsck,  in  politics,  as  on  the  race-course,  the  shortest  route  ta 
victory.     Sometimes  used  synonymously  with  "influence"  (f.  w.). 

Institution.  "  The  institution"  was  a  common  euphemism  for  slavery  is 
America. 

1  am  not  going  into  the  slavery  Question.  I  am  not  an  advocMe  for  "  ihi  in»litiuioB."— 
Thacukkav:  JirtmaaietU  Paftri,iii).  ij. 
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Insult  and  Injury.  In  his  fable  of  "The  Bald  Man  and  the  Gnat," 
FhKdrus  relaLes  how  a  bald  man  seeking  10  crush  a  gnat  that  had  settled  upon 
his  pale  only  succeeded  in  striking  himself  a  heavy  blow.  The  gnat  jeeriiigly 
said, "  You  wanted  to  revenge  the  sting  of  a  tiny  insect  with  death  ;  what  will 
you  do  to  yourself,  who  have  added  insult  to  injury  ?" 
(■■Quidfaciwiibi, 
InjuriE  qui  addidcrb  contumcliaoi  t") 

InteroationaL  This  word  is  the  invention  of  Jeremy  Bentham.  It  seems 
now  almost  inconceivable  how  the  world  could  get  along  without  it,  "The 
word  international  introduced  hy  the  immortal  Bentham,  and  Mr.  Carlyle's 
eismani^,"  says  Hall  (Modern  Engtisk,  p.  19),  "are  significantly  character- 
)s»c  of  the  utilitarian  philanthropist  and  the  futilitarian  misanthropist  respec- 
tively." 

The  following  is  the  paragraph  in  which  the  word  made  its  first  appearance  ; 


:  thai,  were  il  not  (. 
ce.    The  Chancelli 


Interrapted  aenteiicea.  "  How  you  frighted  me  !"  cried  Lamb  in  a 
letter  to  Thomas  Allsop  in  the  summer  of  1839.  "Never  write  again  'Cole- 
ridge is  dead'  at  the  end  of  a  line  and  tamely  come  in  'to  his  friends'  at  the 
beginning  of  another.  Love  is  quicker,  and  fear  from  love,  than  the  transi- 
tion ocular  from  line  to  line."  Allsop's  offence  was  doubtless  unintentionaL 
Yel  many  wags  have  of  malice  prepense  adopted  this  method  of  raising  the 
expectations,  hopes,  or  fears  of  the  parly  addressed,  to  dash  them  to  earth 
again  the  next  moment  with  a  laugh.  Lord  Ersltine,  for  example,  was  In  the 
habit  of  making  a  very  effective  pause  in  all  letters  replying  to  solicitations  for 
subecriplions.  He  wrote,  "  Sir, — 1  feel  much  honored  by  your  application  to 
me,  and  I  beg  to  subscribe" — here  the  reader  had  to  turn  over  the  leaf — 
"myself  your  very  obedient  servant,"  etc 

One  of  the  best  instances  of  this  form  of  pause  occurred  in  a  tetter  received 
by  a  popular  physician.  This  gentleman  was  pleased  with  a  certain  aerated 
*aicr,  and  by  his  assiduous  recommendations  procured  for  it  a  celebrity  it 
jnally  deserved.  The  doctor  acted  solely  in  the  interests  of  humanity  gen- 
eralljr,  and  expected  no  relum.  To  his  surprise,  there  came  one  morning  an 
effusive  letter  from  the  company,  saying  that  his  recommendations  had  done 

them  so  much  good  that  they  "  ventured  to  send  him  a  hundred "     Here 

Hie  page  came  to  an  end.     "This  will  never  do,"  said  the  doctor  ;  "it  is  ver;^ 
kind,  but  I  could  not  think  of  accepting  anything."    He  turned  the  page,  a 
found  the  sentence  ran — "of  our  circulars  for  distribution. " 


XlKK  mi 

;("is.r.;:,.° 

-.  in  tile  fint  case  the 

1^  [^ 

.h=  «cmd  CUM  t 

Iou«l» 

«"!L''"[^'^m'^si''"ifi 

tible.    1 
under th= 

i,  ei.ki.la«d  TO 
name  of  Ihe  law 

or  nations,— an  appenati 

»u'h^''d'r2JJ"' 

d  Kem  rather  to  refer  to 

d'Apiesi. 

nade,  I  find,  a  similar  n 

al\tidr 

iti^mruouElit 

■alherlobelermedrf™*/ 

U  PrincipU,  ^  Moratt. 

Much  mnre  satisfactory  to  the  recipient  was  Lord  Eldon's  note  to  his  friend 
Dr.  Fisher,  of  the  Charterhouse  :  "  Dear  Fisher, — I  cannot  to-day  pive  you 
the  preferment  for  which  you  ask.  Your  sincere  friend,  Eldon.  (Turn  over.) 
I  K»ve  it  to  you  yesterday." 

Dean  Swift  could  not  have  concocted  a  more  bitter  joke  than  that  of  the 
testator  who,  after  citing  the  obligations  he  was  under  to  a  particular  friend, 
bequeathed  to  him,  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  page  of  his  will,  ten  thousand — 
dollara,  of  courK,  thought  the  delighted  legatee  ;  but  on  Inrning  the  leaf  the 
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bequest  was  discovered  to  be  ten  thousand  thanks.  What  a  wet  blanket  for 
"great  expectations"! 

An  amusing  story  <A  a  similar  kind  is  told  of  a  tady,  a  Romaa  Catholic^ 
who  in  her  last  illness  promised  the  priest  to  leave  him  a  sum  of  money  for 
charitable  uses.     When  she  was  dying,  she  begged  the  priest  to  come  nearer 

to  the  bedside,  and  gasped  out,  "  Father — I've — giver — you "    •'  Stay,"  gatd 

the  priest,  anxious  to  have  as  many  witnesses  as  possible  to  the  expected 
statement,  "1  will  call  in  the  family;"  and,  opening  the  door,  he  beckoned 
them  all  in.  "  I've  given  you,"  repeated  the  old  lady,  with  increasing  difficutt}", 
— "given — you — a  great  deal  of  trouble." 

This  incident  may  remind  the  reader  of  a  passage  in  one  of  Lord  Boling- 
broke's  letters,  in  which,  writing  to  a  friend,  he  says,  "  t  am  very  sorry  my 
Lord  Marlborough  gives  you  so  much  trouble.     It  is  the  only  thing  lie  will 

A  wife  gave  her  husband  a  sealed  letter,  begging  him  not  to  open  it  till  he 
got  to  hJs  place  of  business.     When  he  did  so,  he  read, — 

"  I  ant  forced  to  tell  you  something  that  I  know  will  trouble  yon,  but  it  is 
my  duty  to  do  so.  I  am  determined  you  shall  know  it,  let  the  result  be  what 
it  may.  I  have  known  for  a  week  that  it  was  coming,  but  kept  it  to  myself 
until  to-day,  when  it  has  reached  a  crisis,  and  I  cannot  keep  it  any  lonRer. 
You  must  not  censure  me  too  harshly,  for  you  must  reap  the  results  as  well  as 
myseit     I  do  hope  it  won't  crush  you." 

Here  he  turned  the  page,  his  hair  slowly  rising. 

"  The  coal  is  all  used  up !  Please  call  and  ask  for  some  to  be  sent  this 
afternoon.     I  thought  by  this  method  you  would  not  forget  it." 

He  didn't 

At  the  New  York  Chautauqua  Assembly  in  the  summer  of  1889,  when  Dr. 
Henson,  of  Chicago,  came  to  lecture  on  "  Fools,"  Bishop  Vincent  introduced 
him  thus  ;  "  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  now  to  have  a  lecture  on  '  Fools,' 
by  one  of  the  most  distinguished" — long  pause  and  loud  laughter — "  men  of 
Chicago."  Dr.  Henson,  whose  readiness  of  wil  holds  every  emergency  captive, 
began  his  lecture,  when  silence  was  at  length  restored,  by  saying,  "  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  am  not  as  great  a  fool  as  Bishop  Vincent" — long  pause  and 
uproarious  laughter — "would  have  you  think." 

The  value  of  an  explanation  is  finely  illustrated  in  the  old  story  of  a  king 
who  sent   to  another  king,  saying,  "  Send  me  a  blue  pig  with  a  black  tail,  or 

else "     The  other,  in  high  dudgeon  at  the  presumed  insult,  replied,  "I 

have  not  got  one,  and  if  I  had "     On  this  weighty  cause  they  went  to  war 

for  many  years.  After  a  satiety  of  glories  and  miseries,  they  finally  bethought 
them  that,  as  their  armies  and  resources  were  exhausted  and  their  kingdoms 
mutually  laid  waste.  It  might  be  well  enough  to  consult  about  the  prelimi- 
naries of  peace.  Before  ttiis  could  be  concluded,  a  diplomatic  explanatirai 
was  first  needed  of  the  insulting  language  which  formed  the  ground  of  the 
quarrel.     "What  could  you  mean,"  said  the  second  king  to  the  first,  "by 

saying,  '  Send  me  a  blue  pig  with  a  black  tail,  or  else '  ?"     "  Why,"  said 

the  other,  "  I  meant  a  blue  pig  with  a  black  tail,  or  else  some  other  color. 
But,"  he   continued,  "  what  did  you   mean  by  saying,  '  1  have   not  got  one, 

and  if  1  had '?"     "  Why,  of  course,  if  I  had,  I  should  have  sent  it" 

The  explanation  was  entirety  satisfactory,  and  peace  was  concluded  accord- 
ingly. 

In  its  obituary  notice  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Spurgeon  a  Washington  paper 
repeated  and  attributed  to  that  clergyman  a  very  ancient  gag.  The  Story  ran 
that  one  warm  summer  day  he  be^an  nis  sermon  with  the  words  "It'aad  'd 
hot  day,"  and  when  he  had  electrified  his  audience  out  of  alt  actual  or  poten- 
tial somnolence  he  blandly  added,  "as  t  heard  a  somewhu  irreverent  yoiUf 
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.„n  say  at  the  door-ale p,"  and  then  went  on  to  preach  agatrut  tlie  ain  trf  levity 
and  Misphemy.  The  same  story  has  lUso  been  fathered  upon  Beecher.  A 
correspondent  of  the  paper  forthwith  wrote  to  shon  what  an  ancient  and 
peripatetic  rounder  the  story  is  : 

In  iBtt,  the  ye«r  before  Mr.  SpurgeoD  entered  the  pulpil  as  ■  "  boy  preacber,"  I  vas  the 
ycHiDgal  jtppreDtice  jo  jt  prlntiog-ofGcc,  the  fDreDian  of  which  lued  to  repeat  a  story  exactly 
identical  »mh  ib«  above,  eicepi  thai  he  laLd  ii  10  the  charge  of  a  minitier  who  had  labored 
tnd  (Ued  in  Erie,  PeonjylvanLa,  years  before,  when  Ihe  foreman  was  a  boy.  Twenty  years 
later  the  tlory  was  revived,  with  Henry  Ward  Beccher'a  name  in  it.  After  il  had  gone  the 
rouDdi  meral  yean  in  the  Hsx  of  explicit  denials,  I  mentioned  lo  Mr.  Beecher  my  (irsi  ac- 
quaintance with  the  story,  noder  circumstances  which  canied  il  back  to  ■  period  before  his 
hirth.     He  amilingly  replied  that  he  was  tind  of  denytag  the  tnith  of  the  story  as  applied  to 

again,  with  Mr.  Spuraetm  as  ihe  pnncipal  actor;  il  will  never  die.  In  Ifae  dim  future,  when 
same  diuky  scholar  Irom  Central  Alrica  siu  U)>an  the  cmmbling  arches  of  the  Coneressional 
Lihiary  and  views  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  it  will  still  he  in  circulation,  modihed  only  by 
ioKtling  the  name  of  the  latest  renowned  preacher. 

An  equally  aticient  cheslnut  is  attributed  to  Spurgeon  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hiweis,  who  says  that  once,  in  the  middle  of  hissermun,  the  preacher  shouted 
oat,  "What's  that  thee  says,  Paul,  '1  can  do  ail  things'?  I'll  bet  thee  half  a 
crown  o'  that."  So  the  preacher  took  out  half  a  crown  and  put  It  on  Ihe 
Bible.  "  However,"  he  continued,  "  let's  see  what  the  apostle  has  to  say  for 
himself  So  he  read  on,  "' through  Christ  that  slrengtheneth  me.'  Oh," 
says  he,  "if  that's  the  terms  of  the  bet  I'm  ofTl"  and  he  put  the  half-crown 
bacic  into  his  pocket  The  same  story  had  already  been  to)d  of  Rev.  Rowland 
Hill. 

A  good  story  is  told  of  a  cantankerous  Kentucky  Hard-Shell  who  read  from 

Revelation,  "  And  there  appeared  a  great  wonder  in  heaven :   a  woman " 

Pausing  here,  he  added,  "  Ves,  John,  il  was  a  wonder  if  there  was  a  woman 
there.     It  was  the  first  one  and  the  last  one  as'lJ  ever  get  there." 

And  here  is  another  good  old  chestnut  that  every  now  and  then  bobs  up 
■gain  from  out  of  the  waters  of  oblivion  :  An  old  preacher,  after  service  on 
Sunday,  announced  his  reading  for  the  following  Sabbath.  During  Ihe  week 
some  mischievous  boys  managed  to  paste  together  two  of  the  leaves  of  his 
Bible  just  where  he  was  to  read.  So  on  Sunday  the  minister  read  as  follows  : 
"And  Noah  took  unto  himself  a  wife  who  was" —  and  here  he  turned  Ihe  leaf — 
"forty  cubits  broad,  one  hundred  and  forty  cubils  long."  With  a  look  of 
aslonishmeni  he  wiped  his  glasses,  re-read  and  verified  the  passage,  and  then 
Slid,  "My  friends,  although  I  have  read  the  Bible  many  times,  this  is  the 
first  lime  I  have  ever  seen  this  passage,  but  I  take  it  as  another  evidence  of 
Ibe  fact  that  man  is  most  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made." 

Lord  Palmerslon  once  made  use  of  some  very  effective  pauses  which  he 
could  not  have  prepared  beforehand.  While  electioneering  at  Taunton  he 
was  greatly  troubled  by  a  butcher  who  wanted  him  to  support  a  certain  Radical 
policy.    At  the  end  of  one  of  his  lordship's  speeches  the  butcher  called  out, — 

"Cord  Palmerston,  will  you  give  me  a  plain  answer  to  a  plain  question  V 

"  Will  you,  or  will  you  not  support  this  measure, — a  Radical  bill  ?" 
Lord  PalmerMon  hesitated,  and  then,  wilh  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  replied, 
"I  will" —  he  stopped  ttreraendous  Radical  cheers) — ''not" — continued  his 
lotdihip  (anoiher  stop  and  loud  Conservative  applause) — "tell  you."  Whereat 
he  immediately  retired. 

A  certain  Mr.  Martin,  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  had  a  reputa- 
tion for  wit  which  survives  in  only  a  single  example.  He  had  delivered  a 
farlotM  invective  against  Sir  Harry  Vane,  and  when  he  had  buried  him  under 

a  load  of  sarcasm,  he  said,  "  But  as  for  young  Sir  Harry  Vane "  and  so  sat 

down.    The  Home  was  astounded.     Several  members  exclaimed,— 


47 
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"  What  have  you  to  say  against  young  Sir  Harry  f" 

Matiiti  at  once  rose,  and  added,  "  Why,  if  young  Sir  Harry  lives  to  be  old 
he  will  be  old  Sir  Harry," 

A  memorable  scene  in  the  same  house  was  thai  when  Disraeli's  maiden  speech 
was  cut  short  by  his  fellow-members.  Here  is  Ihe  Morning  Ckronicl/M  report 
of  X.'m  fiasco:  " ' Notwiihstanding  the  noble  lord,  secure  on  the  piedcslal  of 
power,  may  wield  in  one  hand  the  keys  of  Si.  Peter,  and '    Here  the  honor- 


able member  was  interrupted  wilh  such  loud  and  incessant  bursts  of  bughle. 
that  it  was  impossible  Co  know  whether  he  really  closed  his  sentence  or  not.'* 
Richard  Monckton  Mtlnes  (afterwards  Lord  Houghton),  who  was  silting  be- 
side Disraeli,  and,  when  ihe  laiier  muttered,  "The  time  will  come  when  you 
will  hear  me,"  replied,  "  Yes,  old  fellow,  so  it  will," — Milnes  wrole  in  a  lelter 
that  ihe  Attorney- General  had  the  impudence,  not  knowing  Disraeli  person- 
ally, to  go  up  to  him  in  the  lobby  and  say,  "  A  very  pleasant  speech  of  yours, 
Mr.  Disraeli.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  what  Lord  John  held 
besides  the  keys  of  St,  Peler  ?"     "  The  red  cap  of  liberty,  sir." 

Intervievr,  a  feature  of  modern  journalism  of  distinctly  American  in- 
vention, and  sllll  flourishing  most  vigorously  in  its  native  sch),  but  not  un- 
known in  England,  while  in  France  It  has  almost  acclimaied  itself  under  the 
delightful  name  of  tnUT-viewee.  Mr.  James  Redpath,  the  historian,  used  to 
claim  that  he  was  the  original  interviewer.  "  I  started  the  practice  of  inter- 
viewing many  years  ago,"  he  remarked  to  a  reporter  of  the  New  York  Ev^tuHg 
Te/egram, '}ust  before  his  death,  "  in  the  columns  of  the  Boston  Advertuer. 
My  first  interview  was  widely  discussed,  and  my  plan  was  immediately  imitated 
by  Editor  Dana,  of  the  Sun,  who,  the  day  after  my  interview  appeared,  sent 
out  a  corps  of  writers  to  interview  the  leading  men  of  the  day  on  various 
topics."  Mr.  Hudson,  however,  in  his  "History  of  American  Journalism," 
says  the  practice  was  commenced  by  the  New  York  Herald  in  1859,  at  the 
time  of  the  John  Brown  raid  at  Harper's  Ferry.  This  authority  does  not 
mention  the  name  of  the  original  interviewer,  but  he  says  that  the  first  inter- 
viewee (readers  will  please  not  confound  this  with  the  Franco- English  word) 
was  Gerrit  Smith,  Ihe  well-known  Abolitionist,  who  was  called  upon  at  his 
home  in  Peterborough  by  a  representative  of  the  Mcrald.  The  interview 
was  published  in  full  in  conversational  style,  and  created  a  sensation,  "  It 
was  the  origin  of  interviewing.  Interviews  were  had  on  the  eve  of  the  rebel- 
lion, in  i860,  with  leading  rebels  at  their  homes, — one,  in  particular,  betweeit 
Alexander  H.  Stephens  and  Robert  Toombs  and  a  special  correspondent  of 
Ihe  Herald,  with  entertaining  and  insttnclive  results."  After  the  war  ther 
were  continued  wilh  leading  statesmen,  army  and  navy  officers,  and  politi- 
cians. 

iJut  all  this  was  in  a  staccato  and  amateurish  sort  of  way.  As  »  regular 
inslitution,  as  part  of  the  reportorial  profession,  the  interview  seems  tu  date 
from  about  1868.  This  was  probably  the  period  Mr.  Redpath  had  in  mind 
when  he  claimed  to  be  the  original  inlerviewer.  At  that  lime  the  two  most 
interesting  figures  in  American  political  life,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
reporter,  were  Charles  Sumner  and  General  Butler.  Both  were  willing  to 
talk,  the  former  on  the  Alabama  question,  the  latter  on  his  Greenback  crusade. 
The  public  was  eager  to  hear  from  both.  And  so  day  after  day  ihey  were 
interviewed.  The  politicians  all  over  the  land  were  agog  at  this  new  pulpit 
opened  for  their  occupancy.  Quick  to  see  (he  advantages  of  ihe  system,  they 
ci^ly  requested  to  be  interviewed  also.  Whenever  a  candidate  came  up  fii 
omce,  whenever  a  politician  wished  local!  altenlion  to  himself,  to  explain  some 
scandal  that  had  attached  to  him,  to  boom  a  political  project  in  which  he  was 
interested,  he  always  managed  to  get  himself  Interviewed.  Abuses  crept  in. 
As  the  New  York  NatioH  observed.  June  iS,  1869V  "  The  interview  as  st  present 
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managed  is  generally  (he  joint  production  of  some  humbug  of  a  hack  politician 
and  another  humbug  of  a  newspaper  reporter.  The  one  lives  by  being  noto- 
riuuE,  and  the  other  by  seeking  out  notorieties  ard  being  spicy, — by  stringing 
U^ther  personalities  about  them,  fiometimes,  of  course,  it  happens  that 
the  opinions  given  are  those  of  an  able  and  respectable  man,  but  thia  is  verv 
rare,  and  it  Is  still  rarer  that  when  this  dues  happeri  they  have  been  honestly 
learned  by  the  person  who  gives  them  to  the  press.  Usually  he  has  made  a 
rascally  use  of  a  chance  opportunity,  or  in  some  indirect  manner  has  learned 
what  So-and-so  has  said  among  his  friends,  and  this  he  puts  down,  mixed 
with  other  matters,  as  having  been  said  to  himseir."  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  truth  in  the  Natian's  charges.  Yet  the  general  tone  of  the  article  was  loo 
despondent.  Abuses  existed,  as  we  have  said,  indeed,  they  still  exist,  yet  the 
interview  has,  on  the  whole,  vindicated  its  ri^ht  to  existence.  One  may  per- 
haps assume  a  tacit  recognition  of  this  fact  in  the  answer  which  the  Nation 
itself,  nearly  fifteen  years  afterwards,  made  to  the  strictures  of  the  London 
press  on  this  very  subject.  "  The  attitude  of  the  English  newspapers  towards 
'interviews'  is  a  curiously  contradictory  one,"  says  the  Nation  of  November 
ag,  1883.  "  When  interviewing  began  to  be  a  regular  enterprise  a  few  years  ago, 
the  Enghah  leader-writers  denounced  it  as  the  most  dreadful  form  which 
American  impertinence  had  yet  assumed.  They  continue  to  denounce  it  in 
much  the  same  terms  now,  but,  strangely  enough,  Ihey  ignore  the  actual  pres- 
ence of  the  interview  in  their  own  columns.  All  the  leading  London  papers 
employ  American  correspondents,  who  send  daily  despatches  concerning  all 
important  American  events,  and  their  longest  despatches  are  nearly  always 
interviews  with  illustrious  Englishmen  who  are  visiting  this  country.  It  has 
frequently  happened  that  a  London  journal  has  contained  ou  the  same  day  a 
leading  article  denouncing  interviewing,  and  a  column  cable  message,  costing 
several  hundred  dollars,  which  was  an  interview  pure  and  simple."  And  then 
it  tells  the  story  of  how  a  London  journal  published  a  long  cable  despatch, 
reproducing  the  sutistance  of  an  interview  with  Herbert  Spencer  in  New 
York,  and  simultaneously  a  scathing  leader  condemning  the  irrepressible  im- 
pertinence with  which  Mr.  Spencer  had  been  worried  during  his  entire  visit 
in  America,  until  he  had  been  forced  to  give  his  views  in  order  to  obtain 
peace.  The  plain  truth  is  that,  instead  of  being  worried  into  an  interview,  Mr 
Spencer  prepared  it  himself  and  sent  it  through  a  friend  to  all  the  New  York 
newspapers  for  simultaneous  publication.  Other  foreign  visitors  have  taken 
to  the  interviewing  system  with  equal  favor. 

There  is  Max  O'Rell,  for  example.  One  of  the  most  genial  and  amusing 
chapters  in  "Jonathan  and  his  Continent"  is  that  on  the  interview.  He  ac- 
knowledges that  he  found  it  something  of  an  ordeal.  But  the  humor  of  the 
•ituation  and  the  cleverness  of  his  interviewers  prevented  it  from  becoming 
annoying.  Even  before  sailing  he  had  received  a  cable  from  an  enterprising 
journal  asking  him  for  his  preconceived  ideas  of  America.  His  ship  had 
hardly  entered  the  harbor  of  New  York  when  it  was  boarded  by  a  boat-load 
of  reporters.  They  asked  him  questions,  they  took  his  portrait  Finally,  he 
put  them  off  till  the  afternoon. 

"Oh,  that  first  afternoon  in  New  York,  spent  in  the  company  of  the  inter- 
Tiewers  !"  he  cries.     "  I  shall  never  forget  it  1" 

Hored  at  first,  he  soon  began  to  be  amused.  "  One  wanted  biographical 
details,  another  the  origin  of  my  pseudonyme.  One  wished  to  know  if  1 
worked  in  the  morning,  the  afternoon,  or  the  evening:  another  whether  I 
worked  silting  or  standing  up,  and  also  whether  I  used  ruled  paper  and  quill 
perm.  One  reporter  asked  me  if  I  thought  in  English  or  in  French,  another 
whether  General  Boulanger  had  any  chance  of  soon  being  elected  President 
of  the  French  Republic    If  I  creaMd  my  legs  during  the  -  - 
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took  off  my  glasses,  nothing  escaped  these  journalists ;  everjKhing  iras  jotted 

"The  questions  they  asked  really  appeared  tomesociimmoTiplace,  so  trifia], 
that  1  was  almost  ashamed  to  think  I  was  the  hero  of  this  little  farce. 

"  With  ihe  idea  of  giving  them  something  belter  worth  writing,  1  launched 
into  anecdotes,  and  told  a  few  to  these  interviewers. 

"This  brought  about  a  liille  scene  which  was  quite  comic  If  I  looked  at 
one  reporter  a  little  oftener  than  the  rest,  while  I  told  an  anecdote,  he  would 
turn  to  his  brethren,  and  say, — 

"  *  This  story  is  for  my  paper,  you  have  no  right  to  take  it  down ;  it  was  told 
especially  to  me.' 

" '  Not  at  all,'  would  cry  the  others,  '  it  was  told  to  all  of  us.' 

"  In  spite  of  this,  the  harmony  of  the  meeting  was  not  disturbed,  and  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  an  excellent  spirit  of  fellowship  prevailed  in  the  ftaternily. 

"  With  the  exception  of  a  phrase  or  two,  occasionally  jotted  down,  they  took 
no  notes  of  my  answers  to  their  questions,  and  I  wondered  how  it  was  possi- 
ble that,  with  so  few  notes,  they  would  manage  to  make  an  article  of  a  hun- 
dred or  two  hundred  lines  that  would  be  acceptable  in  an  important  paper, 
out  of  an  interview  so  insignificant  and  so  devoid  of  interest,  according  to  iny 
idea,  as  this  one. 

"  After  having  spent  nearly  two  hours  with  me,  the  reporters  shook  bands, 
expressed  themselves  as  much  obliged  to  me,  and  went  their  way. 

"  How  childish  these  Americans  must  be  I  thought  1 ;  is  it  possible  that  a 
conversation  such  as  1  have  just  had  with  those  reporters  can  Interest  them  ? 

"  Next  day,  I  procured  all  the  New  York  morning  papers,  more  from  curi- 
osity, I  must  say  in  justice  to  myself,  than  from  vanity,  for  I  was  not  at  all 
proud  of  my  utterances  of  the  day  before. 

"Judge  of  my  surprise,  on  opening  the  first  paper,  to  find  nearly  two  columns 
full  of  amusing  details,  picturesque  descriptions,  weil-told  anecdotes,  witty 
remarks,  the  whole  cleverly  mingled  and  arranged  by  men  wiio,  I  had  always 
supposed,  were  mere  stenographers. 

"Everything  was  faithfully  reported  and  artistically  set  down.  The  smallest 
incidents  were  rendered  interesting  by  the  manner  of  telling.  The  Major, 
for  instance,  who,  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  interview  for  m.^ny  years,  had 
peacefully  dropped  asleep,  comfortably  installed,  with  his  head  on  the  so& 
pillows  and  his  feet  on  the  back  of  a  chair ;  my  own  gestures ;  the  description 
of  the  pretty  and  elegantly-furnished  office, — all  was  very  crisp  and  vivid. 
They  had  turned  everything  to  account ;  even  the  arrival  of  the  lemon  squash 
was  made  to  furnish  a  little  paragraph  that  was  droll  and  attractive.  Vou 
might  have  imagined  that  the  whole  thing  was  the  first  chapter  of  a  novel, 
commencing  with  the  majestic  entry  of  a  steamer  into  New  York  harbor. 

"  Well,  I  said  to  myself,  the  American  journalist  knows,  at  any  rate,  how  to 
make  a  savory  hash  out  of  very  little.'* 

Nevertheless,  no  fair-minded  man  can  deny  that  great  abuses  still  exist  in 
the  methods  of  reporters  and  interviewers.  They  have  too  little  regard  fof 
the  sanctities  of  daily  life,  for  the  feelings  of  the  living  or  the  memory  of  the 
dead,  if  their  wares  are  only  marketable.  A  good  story  is  told  of  an  Eastern 
traveller  who  had  put  up  at  a  "hotel"  in  a  mining  town  in  Colorado.  His 
window  looked  on  a  piazza  filled  with  loafers.  It  had  no  shades.  So  he 
pinned  a  shirt  across  to  screen  him  while  he  was  dressing.  It  wa*!  almost 
immediately  torn  down,  and  to  hia  angry  remonstrance  the  intruder  only 
replied,  "  I  wanted  to  see  what  there  is  so  damned  private  going  on  here.'' 
The  loafer's  surprise  and  curiosity  were  doubtless  natural.  Still,  the  travdlei 
was  entitled  to  the  screen.  Now,  ihe  newspaper  reporter,  like  the  loafer, 
does  not  always  undetsUnd  this  great  truth. 
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The  most  virid  recent  instance  ie  afforded  by  the  wedding  of  President 

Cleveland.  It  will  be  Temembered  that  this  took  place  in  (he  Wliite  House  in 
Tune,  iS36,  and  that  subsequently  the  couple  spent  their  honey-moon  in  Deer 
Park,  Maryland.  Nalurally,  the  President  did  not  care  lo  have  his  dumeslic 
afljirs  paraded  before  the  world.  No  repurtorial  wilnebses  were  permitted 
within  the  While  House.  But  the  divine  voice  of  ihe  public  cried  out  for 
news,  the  great  ear  of  the  public  was  extended  for  gossip,  and  the  reporters 
were  not  lo  be  baffled.  They  could  not  gain  admittance,  but  they  surrounded 
the  White  House,  thev caught  glimpses  of  the  bride  and  the  bridal  guests  as 
they  drove  up  to  the  White  House  steps,  they  recorded  that  the  bride's  cheeks 
were  tinged  with  soft  color,  that  her  observing  eye  caught  sight  of  the  fact 
ihat  one  of  the  ladies  in  descending  from  her  carnage  allowed  a  glimpse  of 
"rather  more  of  her  anatomy"  than  was  usual  in  public,  whereupon  Mtss 
Folsoni  "with  a  dainty  kick  gathered  her  skirts  about  her,  and  jumped  to 
Ihe  walk  with  only  hei  boot-tips  prolruding."  Nothing  of  the  ceremony  itself 
could  be  seen  by  the  reporters.  Expecting  that  the  President  would  try  to 
slip  away  unobserved,  "a  number  of  newspaper  men,"  we  are  quoting  from 
the  reports,  "  stationed  themselves  near  the  southwest  entrance  to  the  ground.4 
with  carriages  convenient,  to  follow  the  President  in  case  he  should  make  his 
exit  by  that  gate,"  This  was  reported  to  the  President,  who  bafHed  his  tor- 
mentors by  taking  another  and  almost  unused  route.  Balked  of  their  prey, 
the  reporters  made  a  wild  break  for  the  station  in  time  to  see  the  train  move 
off  towards  Deer  Park,  "  where  the  couple  hope  to  spend  their  honey-moon  in 
quiet  .  The  Chicago  Limited,  which  followed  the  President's  special,  car- 
ried a  number  of  special  correspondents,  who  will  reach  Oakland  about  sun- 
rise. None  of  the  hotels  open  at  this  season,  and  the  question  of  providing 
the  journalistic  pilgrims  with  food  and  shelter  will  have  to  resolve  itself  when  the 
unexpected  colony  invade  (he  mountain  precincts  of  the  President's  retreat." 

And  in  very  truth  they  found  scant  accommodations  when  they  arrived  at 
their  destination.  Many  slept  on  the  bare  ground.  None  had  sufficient  food. 
Yet  for  two  weeks  they  nobly  held  their  ground, — a  starving  army  besieging  a 
home  of  plenty.  The  President  had  taken  the  precaution  to  employ  eight 
detectives  to  guard  the  approaches  to  his  retreat.  These  being  found  insuffi- 
cient, the  number  was  increased  to  twelve.  The  interviewers  hid  behind 
hushes  and  strove  to  sneak  under  fences.  But  the  Argus-eyed  watchers  were 
too  many  for  them.  The  bridal  couple  passed  their  honey-moon  in  unchron- 
icled  privacy. 

Mr.  Frank  G.  Carpenter,  himself  a  newspaper  man  of  large  experience,  tells 
this  story : 

One  of  the  riiDnieai  interviews  of  the  pisi  ihree  years  was  tbat  which  was 


given  by  Senaior  Ingatls  tn  Mr.  Lewsley,  then  of  the  Wuhioeion  Past,  but  nc 
with  TIh  Werld.  Mr.  Lewsley  was  sent  lo  interview  Senator  fngall;  on  politics, 
■■lis  did  not  want  lo  talk,  and  he  luraed  die  conversntioD,  at  every  question  thai 
to  the  lubjecl  of  shavins.  When  Lewsley  asked  him  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  [ 
Ingalli  remarked  that  Mr.  Lcwiley*>  beard  needed  trimming,  and,  "  as  a  frient 
"  a  £cn[leinai]  could  not  go  through  life  withcml  shaving  himself  at  lea^I  once  a  c 
"^ou  should  sbave  the  lint  thing  in  the  morning,"  said  Ingalls.    "  You  wi 

of  hot  water ;  and  as  to  the  taior " 

Here  Lewsley  broke  in,  -  But.  Senaior.  I  want  to  ask  you  as  to  the  Prcsideoli 
"  I  was  ipeatingof  the  raior,  Mr.  Lewsley.    I  would  advise  you  to  gel  one  of 

"  But,  Senator  Ingalls,"  inlernipted  Lewsley."  I  want  tn  talk  to  you  about  the 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Lewsley,  1  forgot  to  speak  about  the  soap.    The  finest  soap  you  wi 

nnrket  is  that  made  in  New  England  by  a  man  named "    And  then  Ingalls  ■ 
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Tbe  next  diiy  tverybody  In  Washiagtan  was  luighing  ovef  thii  iDUniew,  and  by  tb* 
following  week  il  wu  copied  into  nevly  every  paper  in  the  United  Slalcj.  Senator  Ingall* 
did  not  object  lo  it  uplil  Fie  saw  il  on  one  of  the  acivenisiog  pages  of  Harfir'i  Witily.    Tht 

Harptr's  Wtikfy  for  Ihb  and  the  inlerriew  advettiiing  hii  soap.      Mr.  Lewiley  bought 


Wftkly  for  1)119  and  tbe  miervii 
iVtikh  the  day  it  came  out,  and 


Capitol,  he  . „.    -.  _____.-. 

I  am  Borry.     I  feel,  for  once,  however,  that  I  have  done  myself  great  credil,and  1  have 
appreciated  that  fact  as  I  do  now." 


means,  Senat 
iry  Ward  Bee 
find  tbeii  pla 

ch'er.  L^dil^l-L^kh- 

truly  famous, 
im,  Harriet 
ing  colamDs 

of  great 

e  lo  the  paper 

landed  the 

:  Smaio 

t  the  paper.    Ingalls 
>peikiDg,udlbenl» 

..    "I.  isjuM 
and  there  is  u 

■ofessional  liar 
of  that  advei 

as  you  hav 
'likTy™^ 

■in|'™i"omrfft"" 
:lf.    I  will  do  one  thi 

DOl!" 

couldn't 

■'  What  do  yoi 

screwed  his  douh 

raised  it  up  and  i 

•■  My  God,  Le 


out  of  the  paper  he  would  be  subjecl  to  a  suii  for  damages.    The  result  was  that  ihe  advertiie- 
meiit  was  dropped. 

The  newspaper  man,  indeed,  is  a  dangerous  person  to  fool  with.    He  is 


lely  ingenious  in  his  methods  of  retaliation.  Here  is  another  story  in 
point.  One  Bennett  was  city  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  somewhere 
in  the  sixties.  It  was  Bennett's  plan,  if  news  were  scarce,  to  make  small 
children — offspring  of  the  brain  only — fall  from  the  Newport  ferrv-boat  into 
the  Ohio  River,  where  they  would  infallibly  have  been  drowned  but  for  the 
gallant  rescue  of  some  by-stander,  usually  a  personal  friend  of  Bennett's. 
One  of  these  friends,  Kellum  by  name,  grew  very  weary  after  he  had  figured 
several  times  as  a  savior  of  drowning  innocents,  and  requested  that  Bennett 
should  desist  So,  in  next  day's  Enquirer,  Kellum  read  that  a  beautiful  little 
girl,  child  of  a  prominent  citizen  in  Newport,  had  fallen  into  the  river,  and 
that  Mr.  Kellum,  who  was  standing  neat  and  could  have  rescued  her,  refused 
to  render  the  slightest  assistance.  A  few  minutes  later  the  maddest  man  in 
Cincinnati  arrived  in  the  Enquirer  office,  threatening  the  direst  vengeance  oa 
BennetL  But  Bennett  calmly  pulled  off  his  coat,  and  said,  "  See  here,  Kel- 
lum, you  are  a  good  enough  fellow  in  your  way,  but  I  can't  stand  any  inter- 
ference with  my  department.  If  I  make  any  statement  in  the  Enquirer  you 
mustn't  came  round  here  contradicting  it     That  isn't  iournalism." 

The  following  story  is  told  of  a  Democratic  convention  in  Missouri.  Each 
interviewer  from  the  St.  Louis  Glebe- Democrat  wore  a  badge  of  white  satin 
pinned  to  his  coat-lapel  with  a  silver  star,  and  bearing  this  legend : 

OlXlBB-DBHOCilAT  InTEKVIEWIHG  CoRTS. 


As  he  finished  with  his  victim,  each  interviewer  handed  him  a  check,  which 
he  put  in  his  hat-band,  and  thus  evaded  any  further  bother  with  the  reporters. 
These  checks  were  inscribed  as  follows : 

FtimrSD. 
Keep  this  check  In  your  bat.  aud  you  will  not  again  be  disturbed  by  a  reporter. 

So  much  for  American  journalist  exploits.     Foreigners,  especially  the 
English,  are  rather  apt  to  sneer  at  them.   Yet  foreigners,  and  among  them  Ihe 
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English,  are  learning  the  same  tricks.  It  was  an  English  scribe  who  during 
the  Franco -Prussian  war,  when  the  French  general  Batallle  occupied  Saar- 
briicken  for  a  brief  period,  and  had  his  meals  sent  from  a  hotel  in  the  town  to 
his  tent  on  the  hill, — it  was  an  English  scribe  who  disguised  himself  as  a  knight 
of  the  napkin,  and,  in  consequence,  was  enabled  to  send  10  his  paper  an  account 
of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard.  Again,  when  ihe  Lieutenancy  of  the  City  of 
London  went  to  Windsor  lo  present  its  congratulations  on  the  recovery  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  an  Enghsh  newspaper  man,  in  an  imitation  Windsor 
uniform,  joined  the  deputation,  and,  although  stopped  at  the  door  of  the 
Throne  Koom,  eventually  sat  down  wllh  the  luncheon-party  in  the  Waterloo 
Chamber.  It  was  a  German  reporter  who,  during  the  visit  of  Emperor  Wil- 
liam and  King  Humbert  lo  Naples,  disguised  himself  as  a  waller,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  himself  behind  the  Kaiser's  chair  during  [he  banquet 
that  followed  the  naval  review.  And,  again,  it  was  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Beatty 
Kingston,  who  was  able  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  as  correspondent 
of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  convention  entered  into  be- 
tween Jules  Favre  and  Prince  Bismarck  for  the  capitulation  of  Paris.  Dr. 
Murilz  Busch,  in  his  diary  of  the  war,  records  ihe  lattei's  astonishment 
when  it  appeared  In  the  Telegraph  of  the  following  day. 

Ipse  dixit  (L.,  "He  himself  said  it"),  an  assertion  without  proof,  a 
dogmatic  expression  of  opinion  which  neither  courls  noi  will  yield  to  argument 
The  phrase  comes  to  us  through  the  Romans  from  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras, 
who,  when  asked  the  reason  of  their  doctrines,  would  only  reply,  '&vrd(  l^, 
{"  He  said  so.")  The  further  development  of  the  phrase  into  ipsediiitism,  ^ 
the  practice  of  dogmatic  assertion,  is  happily  rare. 

That  d»y  of  ipatdixiu,  I  trasl,  is  over.— J.  H.  Newman  :  Letlirs,  1875. 

Irish.  No  Irisll  need  apply.  In  advertisements  Tor  servants  in  American 
papers  this  phrase  was  repeated  so  often  that  it  grew  to  be  a  popular  by-word 
and  the  shibboleth  of  the  Know-Nothing  party  and  their  sympathizers. 

He  was  one  of  the  whiles!  men  that  was  cv«  in  tlie  mines.  He  never  could  stand  it  lo  see 
thinn  gg  wrone.  He's  done  more  lo  make  ihis  town  quLel  and  respettable  than  anybody  in 
il.  I've  seen  him  licit  four  Greasers  in  eleven  minutes  myself.  I(  a  thing  wanted  regulating.  , 
^  warn't  a  man  10  go  browsing  around  after  somebody  to  do  ii,  but  he  would  prance  in  and 
regulate  il  himself.  He  wara'l  a  Catholic.  Scasely.  Hewasdown  on  them.  Hiswordwas 
"  No  Irish  need  apply  I"  But  it  made  no  difference  about  that  when  11  come  down  lo  what  a 
man's  lightg  was ;  and  so,  when  »me  roughs  jumped  the  Catholic  bane.yard  and  started  to 
Blake  out  town-lots  in  it,  he  vnttt  for  'em.  And  he  cltitui  'em,  too  1  I  was  there,  pard, 
■nd  I  Ken  it  myself.— Mabk  Twaim  :  Reu§hi>ie  II,  p.  334. 

ton  and  blood  (Ger.  "  Eisen  und  Blut"),  a  famous  phrase  of  Bismarck's, 
persistently  misquoted  in  the  more  euphonic  form  "blood  and  iron."  The 
germ  of  the  phrase  in  Bismarck's  mind  is  found  in  a  letter  from  St.  Peters- 
burg to  Baron  von  Schleinitr,  the  Prussian  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  written 
May  12,  1859,  which  did  not,  however,  see  the  light  of  print  until  1S66  :  "  I 
perceive  in  our  relations  with  the  Uund  a  fault  of  Prussia's  which  we  must 
heal  sooner  ot  lateryirfo  ft  •gne."  The  more  famous  phrase  was  uttered  in 
a  speech  before  the  Budget  Commission  of  the  Prussian  House  of  Delegates, 
Seplember  30,  1862  :  "  It  is  desirable  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  condition  of 
affjirs  in  Germany  and  of  her  constitutional  relations  should  be  improved; 
but  this  cannot  be  accomplished  by  speeches  and  resolutions  of  a  majority, 
but  only  by  iron  and  blood."  Yet  the  phrase  was  an  old  one  even  in  Ger- 
many. Heine  had  anticipated  it  as  it  stood  in  the  first  draught  when,  in 
•ome  manuscript  memoranda  printed  after  his  death,  he  said.  "  Napoleon 
healed  the  sick  nation  through  sword  and  fire."  (Scherer  :  History  of 
Gtrnan  Uttraturt,  iL  1 16.)      Schenkendorf,  in   "  Das  Eiserne  Kreut,"  had 
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Ltkn  an  den  iftmektn. 
And,  centuries  before,  Quiniilian,  in  his  "Declamations,"  had  defined 
slaughter  as  meaning  blood  and  iron  :  "Cxdes  vidctur  aigniticaTe  sanguinem 
el  ferrum."  But  the  phrase  caught  the  fancy  of  the  world  as  descriptive  of 
the  character  and  methods  of  Bismarck  himself,  and  is  the  undoubted  origin 
of  his  famous  sobriquet,  the  Iron  Chancelloi. 

Iron  Duke,  a  jebriquet  by  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  generally 
known  in  his  later  days.  It  was  originally  applied,  not  to  the  man,  but  to 
an  iron  steamboat  called  "  The  Duke  of  Wellington,"  which  plied  between 
Liverpool  and  Dublin.  The  name  so  well  expressed  the  popular  idea  of  the 
steriniess  of  his  character  and  his  want  of  feeling  towards  the  masses  that  it 
was  soon  transferred  from  the  steamboat  to  the  old  soldier  himselC 

Iron  entered  into  hia  aoul,  The,  a  common  phrase  for  extreme  agony, — 
probably  a  reminiscence  of  (he  ancient  custom  of  torturing  the  flesh  with  in- 
struments of  iron.  The  phrase  seems  to  have  been  first  used  in  the  Prayer- 
Book  version  of  Psalm  cv.  iS  :  "  Whose  feet  they  hurt  in  the  slocks :  the  iron 
entered  into  his  soul."  The  passage  is  translated  in  the  King  James  Bible 
as  "  He  was  laid  in  irons,"  and  in  the  Revised  Version,  "  He  was  laid  in  chains 
of  iron." 

I  saw  ihe  iron  ent«  into  his  soul,  ami  Tell  what  son  of  pain  il  was  ihat  arisclh  froim  bops 
deferred.— St  BRHE. 

Iionclad  oatb,  the  name  given  to  the  oath  of  office  prescribed  by  Con- 
gress after  the  close  of  the  civil  war  as  a  safeguard  against  future  disloyalty 
on  the  part  of  citizens  of  the  reconstructed  Southern  States. 

Irons  in  the  fire,  a  familiar  locution,  found  also  in  the  French  language, 
meaning  many  and  various  things  to  attend  to.  "  He  has  too  many  irons  In 
the  fire"  is  nol  dissimilar  from  the  American  "  He  has  bitten  off  more  than  he 
can  chew,"  and  signifies  that  he  has  undertaken  more  than  he  can  perform. 
The  figure  is  probably  borrowed  from  the  smithy.  A  story  is  told  of  Sam- 
uel Foote  thai  he  was  much  bored  by  a  pompous  physician  at  Bath,  who  told 
him  that  he  thought  of  publishing  his  own  poems,  but  had  so  many  irons  in 
the  fire  that  he  really  didn't  know  what  to  da  "Take  my  advice,  doctor," 
said  Foote,  "and  put  your  poems  where  your  irons  are."  But  precisely  the 
same  story  b  told  of  Dr.  Johnson.  When  Miss  Brooke,  author  of  "The 
Siege  of  Sinope,"  said  she  had  too  many  irons  in  the  fire  to  read  her  play 
over  carefully,  Johnson  retorted,  "  Put  your  tragedy  where  your  irons  are. 
And  before  either  Johnson  or  Foote  the  story  appeared  thus  in  the"Nain 
Jaune,"  a  French  colleCTion  of  bans  we/* ;  "  A  gentleman  who  had  the  unfiwto- 
nate  talent  of  throwing  once  a  month  a  volume  to  the  public  asked  a  frieitd 
to  speak  frankly  of  one  he  was  threatening  to  bring  out :  '  If  that  is  worth 
nothing,  I  have  other  irons  in  the  fire.'  '  In  that  case,'  replied  Ihe  friend,  'I 
advise  you  to  put  your  manuscript  where  you  have  put  your  irons'  ('  Dans  ce 
cas  je  vous  conseifle  de  meitre  voire  manuscrit  ok  vous  avez  mis  vos  fers')," 

Ironsides,  a  surname  given  to  Edmund  II.,  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
(989-1016);  furthermore,  a  name  ^iven  to  Cromwell's  soldiers  after  their 
victory  at  Marston  Moor.  The  United  States  frigate  Constittition  w« 
familiarly  known  as  "  Old  Ironsides."  She  was  launched  at  Boston,  Septem- 
ber zo,  1797,  and  became  celebrated  for  Ihe  prominent  part  she  took  duciiif; 
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the  expedition  to  snppress  the  Barbary  corsaits,  particularly  in  the  bombard- 
ment of  Tripoh',  ill  1804,  and  for  the  gallantry  displayed  oj  her  officers  and 
men  during  the  War  of  1812. 

Iron;.  In  the  well-known  "  Verses  on  his  own  Death"  Swift  humorously 
asserts  that 

Arbulhool  b  no  mon:  my  friend. 

Which  1  was  born  to  iDlrodiice, 
Refined  it  fint,  and  (bowed  its  uie. 

This,  even  as  a  bit  of  humorous  exaggeration,  is  an  absurd  claim.  That  the 
great  Dean  was  one  of  the  mightiest  masters  of  irony  in  the  English  language 
may  be  granted.  But  irony  (e/puiieia,  "dissembling")  was  a  well-known  figure  in 
Greek  literature,  and  was  handled  with  marvellous  dexterity  by  Aristophanes, 
by  Plato,  and  by  Socrates.  It  was  so  pervading  an  element  in  the  lalter's 
discourse  that  even  his  contemporaries  spoke  of  it  as  his  "customary  irony," 
and  in  more  modern  times  Socr.uic  and  ironic  have  come  to  be  almost  con- 
vertible terms : 

Most  scKiatick  Udy  I 
Or,  if  you  v-ill,  ironick  ! 

Ban  J0N50N  :  Ni'w  Inn. 

Nay,  a  still  more  ancient  instance  is  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  Elijah's 
ridicule  of  the  prophets  of  Baa!  (/.  Kings  xviii.  27),  when  in  answer  to  his 
challenge  they  clamor  to  their  god  to  send  fire  from  heaven  upon  the  altar  : 
"And  it  came  to  pass  at  noon,  that  Elijah  mocked  them,  and  said,  Cry  aloud, 
for  he  is  a  god  ;  either  he  is  talking,  or  he  is  pursuing,  or  he  is  in  a  journey, 
or  peradventure  he  sleepeth,  and  must  be  awaked."  Even  if  the  Dean  con- 
fined his  boast  to  the  English  language  he  would  find  it  difficult  of  vindication. 
Nowhere  in  Swif^  is  there  irony  more  admirably  sustained  than  in  Antony's 
speech  over  the  corpse  of  Cxsar,  deriving  as  it  does  additional  intensity  from 
contrast  with  his  impassioned  soliloquy  in  the  preceding  scene,  which  reveals 
the  world  of  fury  that  Antony  is  really  suppressing  when  he  reiterates  that 
Brutus  is  an  honorable  man. 

As  ^ood  a  definition  of  irony  as  any  is  that  by  E.  P  Whipple.  Irony,  he 
•ays,  IS  a  kind  of  saturnine,  sardonic  wit,  having  the  self-possession,  com- 
plexity, and  continuity  of  humor,  without  its  geniality.  It  is  "  an  insult  con- 
veyed in  the  form  of  a  comijliment  ;  insinuating  the  most  galling  satire  under 
the  phraseology  of  panegyric  ;  placing  its  victim  naked  on  a  bed  of  briers 
and  thistles  thinly  covered  with  rose-leaves ;  adorning  his  brow  with  a  crown 
of  gold,  which  burns  into  his  brain  ;  teasing  and  fretting,  and  riddling  him 
through  and  through,  with  incessant  discharges  of  hot  shot  from  a  masked 
battery ;  laying  bare  the  most  sensitive  and  shrinking  nerves  of  his  mind,  and 
then  blandly  touching  them  with  ice,  or  smilingly  pricking  them  with  needles." 
It  is  wiih  special  reference  to  the  irony  of  Swift  that  Whipple  pens  this  char- 
acterization, and  he  deems  that  the  most  exquisite  piece  of  irony  in  modern 
literature,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  terrible  satire  on  the  misgovernment 
of  Ireland,  is  Swift's  pamphlet  entitled  "  A  Modest  Proposal  to  the  Public  for 
Preventing  the  Children  of  Poor  People  in  Ireland  from  being  a  Burden  to 
their  Country,  and  for  making  ihem  Beneficial  to  the  Public."  It  was  pub- 
lished in  1729,  when  people  were  starving  in  hundreds  from  the  famine 
and  the  dead  were  left  unburied  before  their  doors.  And  what  was  Swift's 
planf  It  was  to  turn  the  children  into  food.  "I  have  been  assured,"  he 
■ay»,  "by  a  very  knowing  American  of  my  acquainianc*  in  London  that  a 
young  healthy  child,  well  nursed,  is,  at  a  year  old,  a  most  delicious,  nourish- 
ing, and  wholesome  food,  whether  stewed,  1 
make  no  doubt  it  will  equally  serve  as  a  ra( 
// 
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sition  with  the  calm  deliberation  of  a  statistician,  or  of  a  projector  su^etting 

the  importation  of  food  from  abroad.  "  A  child,"  he  continues,  "  will  make 
two  dishes  at  an  entertainment  for  friends  ;  and  when  the  family  dines  alone, 
the  fore  or  hind  quarter  will  make  a  reasonable  dish."  The  expense  of  fatten- 
ing a  child  for  the  table  will  not  be  great,  not  above  two  shillings  per  annum, 
"rags  included,"  and  he  believes  "no  gentleman  will  repine  to  give  ten 
shiltmgs  for  the  carcass  of  a  good  fat  child."  This  would  leave  the  mother 
eight  shillings  net  profit.  Further,  the  flesh  of  young  lads  and  maidens  not 
exceeding  fourteen  or  under  twelve  might  be  found  an  admirable  substitute 
for  venison  on  squires'  tables.  He  considers  and  answers  with  mock:  argu- 
ments all  objections  that  might  be  raised  to  the  scheme  "  as  a  little  bordering 
on  cruelty,"  and  is  careful  to  add  that  he  has  no  personal  motive,  as  his  own 
children  "  are  all  past  the  age  when  he  could  make  a  profit  of  them."  The 
purport  of  this  tract  has  been  strangely  misunderstood.  It  has  been  de- 
nounced as  ghastly,  cold-blooded,  callous,  cynical.  Even  Thackeray,  himself 
a  master  of  irony,  cites  it  as  an  evidence  of  the  Dean's  hatred  for  children. 
These  critics  are  as  much  in  error  as  the  French  author  who,  taking  the  Pro- 
posal seriously,  drew  therefrom  a  frightful  picture  of  the  extremities  to  which 
the  Irish  people  had  been  reduced. 

In  truih,  the  calm  exterior  is  but  a  thin  veil,  through  which  the  scorn  and 
indignation  of  the  writer  shoot  with  blistering  and  blighting  force.  He  does 
not  wear  his  heart  on  his  sleeve.  This  does  not  prove  that  he  is  heartless. 
On  the  contrary,  it  shows  that  his  heart  is  in  the  right  place. 

Another  most  efi'ective  example  of  Swift's  peculiar  manner  is  his  "Arfo- 
ment  against  Abolishing  Christianity."  The  title  in  full  is  itself  an  admirable 
bit  of  calm  sarcasm  ;  "  An  Argument  to  prove  that  the  Abolishing  of  Chris- 
tianity in  England  may,  as  things  now  stand,  be  attended  with  some  incon- 
veniences, and  perhaps  not  produce  those  maiiy  good  effects  propiosed  thereby." 
He  starts  out  with  a  semblance  of  hesitation  and  timidity,  as  of  one  who  feels 
that  he  is  arraying  himself  against  the  general  consensus  of  intelligent  opinion. 
He  hastens  to  guard  against  misinterpretation.  Of  course  he  is  not  defend- 
ing  real  Christianity;  that  would  be  proper  for  none  but  an  uncivilized  age. 
His  aim  is  only  to  show  the  practical  uses  of  the  conventional  fiction  that  now 
prevails.  Leave  the  people  a  god  to  revile,  or  they  might  be  tempted  "to 
reflect  upon  the  ministry."  He  acknowledges  that  it  seems  ridiculous  that  a 
set  of  men  should  lie  suffered,  much  less  hired,  to  bawl  one  day  in  seven 
against  the  constant  practices  of  all  men  alive  during  the  other  six.  But  he 
points  out  that  more  than  one-half  the  pleasure  of  enjoyment  lies  in  the  fact 
of  a  thing  being  forbidden.  Doubtless  it  costs  a  go(>d  deal  to  maintain  ten 
thousand  parsons  and  a  score  of  bishops ;  doubtless,  too,  their  revenues 
would  suffice  to  maintain,  as  ornaments  to  the  court  and  town,  at  least  4 
couple  of  hundred  young  gentlemen  of  wit,  pleasure,  and  free-thinking,  ene- 
mies to  priestcraft,  narrow  principles,  pedantry,  and  prejudices.  But,  after 
all,  parsons  have  their  uses.  Their  diet  is  moderate  enough  to  let  them  breed 
a  healthy  progeny,  without  which  the  nation  would  in  an  age  or  two  become 
one  great  hospital,  for  the  lives  led  by  men  of  pleasure  only  entail  rottenness 
and  politeness  on  their  posterity.  And  after  the  present  refined  way  of  living 
it  is  not  certain  that  more  than  one  hundred  young  gentlemen  of  fashion 
could  be  kept  on  the  parsons'  revenues.  The  offer  of  such  scanty  support 
might  even  offend  their  dignity.  As  for  the  argument  that  one  day  in  seven 
is  lost  by  the  practice  of  Christianity,  this  is  mere  cavil,  Sunday  serves  ex- 
cellently for  a  dose  of  physic  j  the  wits  need  not  change  the  course  of  their 
lives  ;  the  churches  are  fitted  for  all  the  purposes  of  assignation,  or  offer 
conveniences  and  incitements  to  sleep.  But  supposing  the  parsons  to  go,  and 
the  churches,  what  would  become  of  the  free-thinkers,  the  wits,  the  suoDg 
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msoners,  the  men  of  profound  learning  ?  How  would  they  be  able  to  abinc 
or  dislinguish  themselves  ?  Who  would  ever  ha,ve  suspected  Aseil  for  a  wit, 
or  Toland  for  a  philosopher,  if  the  inexhaustible  slock  of  Christianity  had 
not  been  at  hand  to  provide  them  with  material?  For  had  a  hundred  such 
pens  as  these  been  employed  on  the  side  of  religion  they  would  have  im- 
mediateW  sunk  into  silence  and  oblivion. 

Defoe  a  "  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters,"  which  was  written  in  1 702,  has 
been  aomelimes  held  tobe  the  literary  predecessor  of  these  tracts  of  Swift.  But 
Defoe  had  none  of  the  coruscating  wit  which  illuminates  the  productions  of 
Swift  and  makes  (heir  meaning  intelligible  to  all  save  the  dullards.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  "  Modest  Proposal"  was  taken  seriously  by  a  Frenchman, 
On  the  other  hand,  the  "Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters"  imposed  on 
almost  all  England.  It  was  really  a  burlesque  on  the  intolerance  of  the 
High-Church  element  in  the  Tory  party.  Defoe  assumed  the  character  of  a 
bigoted  "  High-flyer,"  and  proposed,  with  apparent  seriousness,  that  "  who- 
ever was  found  at  a  conventicle  should  be  banished  the  nation,  and  the 
preacher  hanged."  So  well  was  the  character  maintained  that  a  Fellow  of 
Cambridge  College  wrote  to  his  bookseller,  "  I  received  yours,  and  with  it 
(hat  pamphlet  which  makes  so  much   noise,  called  'The  Shortest  Way  with 


and  have  such  a  value  for  the  book,  that,  next  (o  (he  Holy  Bible  and  t 
Sacred  Comments,  I  take  it  for  the  most  valuable  piece  I  have.  I  pray  God 
put  it  into  her  Majesty's  heart  to  put  what  is  there  proposed  into  execution." 
Not  only  were  Churchmen  imposed  upon,  but  Dissenters  also,  Defoe  had  to 
write  a  serious  protestation  that  it  was  all  a  joke,  and  that  he  meant  to  expose 
only  (he  non-juring  faction  among  the  Tories  by  putting  their  secret  wishes 
into  English.  "'Tis  hard,"  he  complalris,  "  that  this  should  not  be  perceived 
by  all  the  town  ;  so  that  not  one  man  can  see  it,  either  Churchman  or  Dis- 
senter." This  was  just  before  his  surrender  to  the  Tory  government,  which, 
furious  at  discovering  the  trick  that  had  been  put  upon  it,  sentenced  him  to 
the  pillory. 

Defoe  was  not  the  only  person  who  found  irony  a  (wo-edged  sword.  The 
sense  of  humor  is  no  universal  birthright.  Even  in  America  the  blood  of  the 
thick-witted  middle-class  English  sometimes  asserts  itself  above  the  lighter 
and  clearer  fluid  which  comes  to  us  from  Gaul  and  Gael.  When  "  The  New- 
comes"  was  in  course  of  poblication,  a  passage  in  one  of  the  chapters  alluding 
to  "  Mr.  Washington"  was  so  far  misunderstood  by  the  dullards  here  that  the 
fact  was  referred  (o  bv  (he  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Times.  Whereupon 
Thackeray  addressed  the  following  letter  to  (hat  journal  : 

Sir,— Allow  me  a  word  of  cxplatiation  in  answer  lo  a  strange  charge  which  has  b«en 
brOBftbl  uaiiul  me  in  the  United  States,  und  which  your  New  York  conespDndent  has  made 

In  the  finl  number  of  a  periodical  story  which  I  am  now  piiblishing  uppears  a  sentence  in 
which  1  ihould  have  never  thonebt  of  fiQding  any  liaiin  until  it  has  been  discovered  by  some 

"  When  ^-taili  ^ew  on  the  backs  of  the  British  gentry,  and  their  wives  wore  cushions  on 
their  bcadl,  over  which  they  lied  their  own  hair  and  disguised  it  with  powder  and  pomatum  ; 

ightly  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  riband :  when  ijr.  Washington  was 


This  pu-at^ph  has  been  interpreted  in  America  as  an  insuh  to  Washington  and  the  i 
Usion;  and  from  the  sadness  and  giavily  with  which  yourci""'""'!""  num...  ivMsit. , 
wwds,  it  is  evident  he,  too,  thinks  they  have  an  insolent  ani 


rlsvinl  published  the  American  critic's  comment,  permit  the  author  of  a  faulty  sentence  to 
what  Be  did  mean,  and  to  add  the  obvious  moral  of  the  apologue  which  has  twen  so  oddly 
.i.„.-j    T  -_  -^ — 1.; —  ^f .: _i__-..  1  — ,__  1.—.^^^,^  ^ip  years  ]77oaad 

:ad-]etter  olf  the  chap. 

«acy  the  old  society, 
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oniinwd.  I  am  speakinEof  a  young  apprentice  coming  to  London  between  the  yean  ]7;oat)d 
la,and  wint  to  depict  a  few  figures  of  the  last  century.  (The  illustrated  head-letter  of  the  chap. 
V  was  Intandid  10  leprocDt  Hogarib'*  "  Industrious  Apprtniici.")     I  (ucy  the  old  society. 
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Foi 

Aden  at  Ibe  coffec^oom  Ulkii 


lo  was  [eadine  ihe  rebels  was  ■  very  coungeoiu  loldier,  ud  worthy  of  »  b 
line  sgaiost  King  Geoi£E.  The  imaees  are  al  leui  uuiml,  aod  proty 
— the  people  of  London  in  '76 — the  Lords  and  House  of  Commons  ia  ' 


ashington,- 
13!   TSeMU 


Mr.  Wasbl^lon  ;  ai  we  called  Frederick  the 
1  Tyiam"or"G«iieial  Bonaparte." 


le  people  t 

ap'plierto'I^  Tl  'home^-i^ho  MneTw^hlnpt 

Great  "  the  Protestant  Hero,"  or  Napoleon  *■  the  Coi 

Needl  say  that  our  ofBeers  were  instrocled  (until  they  were  taught  bo... , 

Washington  "  Mr.  Washington"  *  and  that  ihe  Americaoa  were  called  rel>els  duriDg  the  vholc 
of  that  contest !  Rebels ! — of  course  they  were  rebels ;  and  1  should  lilii  to  luiow  what  Baiive 
American  would  not  have  been  a  rebel  in  that  cause  • 

As  irony  is  dangerous,  and  has  hurt  the  feelings  of  kind  friends  whom  I  would  cot  wiih  to 
offend,  let  me  say,  in  perfect  faith  and  gravity,  thai  I  think  the  cause  for  which  Washingun 
fought  entirely  luil  and  right,  and  ibc  champion  the  very  nobleu,  purest,  bravest,  belt.  <f 
God's  men. 

1  am,  sir,  your  very  faithful  serrau, 

W.  M.  TaACKnuT. 

But  if  irony  is  sometimes  inconvenient,  it  also  has  its  advantages.    Heine 

has  pointsd  them  out  in  a  memorable  passage,  all  the  more  quotable  because, 
while  dealing  of  irony,  it  exemplifies  what  it  glosses.  Heine  represents  him- 
self as  holding  a  dialogue  at  Munich  with  a  Berlin  philister  who  denied  Chat 
Munich  had  any  claim  to  the  title  of  "a  new  Athens"  or  contained  the  first 
grain  of  Attic  salt 

'■  Thai,"  he  cried,  tolerably  loudly,  "  is  only  to  be  found  in  BeHin.    There,  and  then 

"ilo,— we  haven't  got  irony,"  cried  Naimerl,  the  pretty,  well -formed  waiiing.nuid,  whs  at 
this  instant  sprang  past  us,  "  but  you  can  have  any  other  sort  of  beer." 

It  grieved  me  to  the  heart  that  Nanneri  should  take  irony  lo  be  any  sort  of  beer,  were  il 
even  the  best  brew  of  Stettin,  and,  to  prevent  her  from  falling  in  future  into  such  errors,  I 
began  to  teach  her  after  Ihe  following  wise ;  "  Pretty  Nannefl,  irony  is  not  beer,  but  an  in- 

ordone  somethingstupid,  how  could  tlie  matter  he  helped?'  Thai  which  was  done  conJd  not 
be  undone,  and  people  said  that  the  mauvasan  ass.  That  was  disagreeable.  In  Berlin, 
where  the  people  are  shrewdest,  and  where  the  most  stupid  things  happen,  the  people  soon 
found  out  the  inconvenience.  The  government  look  hold  of  the  matter  vigorously, — only  tbe 
greater  blunders  were  allowed  to  be  printed,  the  lesser  were  simply  suffered  in  conversaiion.- 
only  professors  and  high  officials  could  say  stupid  things  in  public,  lesser  people  could  only 
make  asses  of  themselves  in  private;  but  all  of  these  jcgulaiions  were  of  no  avail,— suppressed 
stupidities  availed  themselves  of  extraordinary  opponunides  to  come  to  light ;  those  below 
were  protected  by  those  above,  and  the  emergency  was  terrible,  until  some  one  discovered  a 
reactioTiary  means,  whereby  every  piece  of  stupidity  could  change  its  nature,  and  even  be 
metamorphosed  into  wisdom.  The  process  is  altogether  simple  and  easy,  and  consisa  simply 
In  a  man's  declaring  that  the  stupid  word  or  deed  of  which  he  has  been  guilty  was  meant 
ironically.  So,  my  dear  girl,  all  things  gel  along  in  this  world, — stupidity  become*  irony, 
toadyism  which  has  missed  its  aim  becomes  salui,  natural  cuarseness  is  changed  to  artistic 
raillery,  real  madness  is  humor,  ignorance,  real  wii,  and  ibou  thyself  art  Gnallj  the  Aspuia 
of  the  modem  Athens." 

I  would  have  said  more,  bul  prelly  Nanneri,  whom  I  had  up  10  this  point  held  ftist  by  the 
apron-string,  broke  away  loose  by  main  force,  as  the  entire  band  of  assembled  gtiem  bcnn  n> 
roar  for  "a  beer;  a  bcerl"  in  stormy  chorus.  Bui  the  Berliner  himsdf  looked  like  iiony  in- 
carnate as  he  remarked  Ihe  Enthusiasm  with  which  the  foaming  glasses  were  welcomed,  and, 
after  pointing  to  a  group  uf  beernlrinkers  who  toasted  their  hop-neciar  and  disputed  as  to  Its 
excellence,  he  said,  smiling,  "  Those  are  your  Athenians  I" 

In  Heine  the  irony  is  paramount  over  everything.  You  can  never  be  sim 
of  his  mood.  You  can  never  take  his  word  at  its  apparent  meaning.  There 
is  a  tear  behind  every  laugh,  a  laugh  behind  every  tear.  His  earnestnes*  ha* 
a  substratum  of  niocxery,  there  is  an  awful  depth  of  patboa  behind  his  levity. 
When  he  gushes  out  into  lyric  ecstasy  there  is  a  tremble  of  humor  on  his  lips, 
his  eyes  dance  while  he  describes  his  own  suffering!,  he  interrupts  his  finest 
poetry  with  a  wild  laugh  at  his  reader's  emotion  and  bis  own.     He  gases  iDto 
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the  North  Sea  from  the  ship's  bulwarks,  and  his  fancy  paints  a  lovely  dty 
under  Che  waves,  with  quaint  medixvat  figures  going  hither  and  thither,  a 
highly -colored,  gorgeous,  holiday  sceoe,  and  in  a  corner  he  beholds  the  ideal 
maiden  of  his  dreams,  he  holds  out  his  arms  to  her,  and  then,  just  in  time,  the 
captain  lays  holds  of  his  heels  with  a  loud  cry  of, — 

Wby,  doctu,  whal  Ilie  devil  >il>  you! 
Or  he  cries  out  in  his  agony, — 

Whai  iviili  ii  to  mc  ihai  cDihuiiattic  youths  and  maidens  crown  my  marble  bust  with 
\tsuA,  when  (ha  withered  hands  of  an  aged  nurse  are  pressing  Spanish  flies  behind  my  ears* 
Whu  Bvails  il  10  me  ihal  all  the  roKS  of  Shiiai  glow  and  wait  incense  iot  meT  Mat,  Shirar  is 
two  tbousand  miles  from  the  Rue  d'Aniscerdam,  wbere.in  ihedreary»]iiude  of  my  sick-roam, 
I  gel  no  scent  iinleu  il  be  theperfumc  of  warmed-over  poultices.  Alas,  the  irony  of  heaven 
wdghs  heavily  upon  me  I  The  greal  author  at  the  universe,  the  Aristophanes  of  Heaven, 
w^ed  10  show  mE.iheliUleeanh^  so-called  German  Aristophanes,  how  my  wittiest  sarcasms 
are  only  pitiful  attempts  in  comparison  with  bis,  and  bow  miserably  1  am  beneath  bim  in 
burner,  in  colossal  irony. 

George  Eliot  has  wise)y  said  that  the  paradoxical  irreverence  with  which 
Heine  professes  his  theoretical  reverence  is  pathological,  the  diseased  exhibi- 
tion al  a  predominant  tendency  urged  into  anomalous  action  by  the  pressure 
of  pain  and  mental  privation,  as  the  delirium  of  wit  starved  of  its  proper 
nourishment  But  "it  is  not  for  us  to  condemn,"  she  adds,  "who  have 
never  had  the  same  burden  laid  on  us  ;  it  is  not  for  pygmies  at  their  ease  to 
'criticise  the  writhings  of  the  Titan  chained  to  the  rock."  There  are  humor 
and  poetry,  lit  up  by  a  flashing  and  glancing  irony,  in  Heine's  famous  dictum, 
"The  Englishman  loves  liberty  like  his  lawful  wife,  the  Frenchman  loves  her 
like  his  mistress,  the  German  loves  her  like  his  old  grandmother.  And  yet, 
after  all,  no  one  can  ever  tell  how  things  may  turn  out.  The  grumpy  English- 
man, in  an  ill  temper  with  his  wife,  is  capable  of  some  day  putting  a  tope 
round  her  neck  and  taking  her  to  be  sold  al  Smithfield.  The  inconstant 
Frenchman  may  become  unftiithfuJ  to  his  adored  mistress,  and  be  seen  flutter- 
ing about  the  Palais  Royal  after  another.  But  the  German  will  never  quite 
abandon  his  old  grandmother;  he  will  always  keep  for  her  a  nook  by  the 
chimney-corner,  where  she  can  tell  her  fairy-stories  to  the  listening  children." 

Heine  has  asserted  his  kinship  with  Byron.  There  is,  indeed,  a  strong 
affinity  between  his  humor  and  that  of  Don  Juan  and  of  Beppo.  The  cyni- 
cism, th«  mockerv  of  others  and  of  self,  the  hatred  of  hypocrisy  and  cant, 
dwell  alike  in  botL     Examples  are  easy  to  cull  : 


DB*yiuiH, 

Canto  i., 

.Scania 

There's  naught,  n< 

3  doubt,  so  much  the 
^ligiou. 

/i,-rf..  Canto  ii 

.,SiaB. 

Thai 

He  was  the 
ever  scuttled 

Thip'w™ 

'ca^oUi.,Stan 

That 

Thet 

all-aoltening, 
ocsinofchei 

auirsT^i 

^rltell!" 

Here  we  have  the  same  startling  transitions,  the  tricksy  malice,  the  wild 
laugh  full  in  the  face  of  an  admiring  reader,  that  Heine  so  delights  in. 

Irony  of  Fate,  or  Sarcaaai  of  Destiny,  two  familiar  phrases  embody- 
ing the  truth  which  may  be  found  expressed  or  implied  in  the  literature  of 
most  countries  as  the  result  of  the  common  observation  and  experience  of 
mankind.  History  and  the  daily  life  of  all  of  us  teem  with  examples  of 
objects  long  and  impatiently  pursued  attained  at  last  with  indifference  or  dis- 
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:h  anxiety  or  dread  which  have  brought  with 

t  ardent  wishes  ;  of  evenis  from  which  the 
ulmosl  good  or  evil  has  been  expected  which  have  passed  without  leaving  a 
trace ;  and  of  persons  or  things  which  have  hardly  been  heeded  at  all  yet  which 
have  turned  out  to  be  the  arbiters  or  the  turning-points  of  our  fortunes.  When, 
after  an  interval,  we  look  back,  we  are  in  a  position  to  see  the  full  extent  of 
this  mockery  of  fate.  It  is  a  consciousness  of  this  great  truth  that  forms  the 
pathos  and  the  power  of  the  old  Greek  drama.  Nowhere  is  it  enunciated 
more  strikingly  than  in  two  master* works  of  Sophocles.  In  the  midst  of  the 
public  confusion  and  misery  with  which  "CEdlpus  Kex"  opens,  the  royal 
house  alone  is  calm  and  secure.  The  king,  beloved  and  revered,  is  the  ob- 
ject towards  which  all  eyes  are  turned  (or  succor.  Vet  this  very  man  not 
only  is,  but  by  unconscious  steps  proves  himself  to  be,  the  very  fount  and 
source  of  the  calamity,  and  Is  left  at  the  end  of  the  play  a  hopeless,  self- 
blinded  outcast  Reversing  the  picture,  we  see,  apparently,  in  the  first  scenes 
of  "  CEdipus  Coloneus,"  the  same  fallen  and  pitiable  being.  Yet  this  seemingly 
destitute  wanderer  is  now  the  object  of  the  special  protection  of  heaven  ;  he 
is  not  only  a  pious  but  a  sacred  and  prophetic  man.  and  two  powerful  stales 
are  to  contend  with  each  other  for  the  possession  of  his  person  and  the  tight 
of  paying  honor  to  his  tomb.  The  reader  hardly  needs  to  be  reminded  of 
the  tremendous  parallel  in  the  opening  scenes  of  "  King  Lear." 

IltepreaBible  Conflict,  a  locution  current  during  the  anti-slavery  agita- 
tion, supposed  to  have  been  originated  by  William  H.  Seward  in  an  address  to 
a  public  meeting  at  Rochester,  New  York,  October  25,  1858 :  "  It  is  an  ine- 
pressible  conflict  between  0]>posing  and  enduring  forces," — i.f..  Freedom  and 
Slavery.  If  not  invented,  the  phrase  at  least  was  brought  into  prominence 
by  him  through  this  utterance. 

Isabella.  This  color,  a  sort  of  yellow,  was  chosen  by  the  great  Conde  for 
his  own.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  curious.  When  the  Spaniards  were 
besieging  Ostend,  in  1601,  Che  Archduchess  Isabella,  wishing  to  encourage 
the  troops,  and  thinking  success  near  at  hand,  made  a  vow  of  never  changing 
her  linen  before  she  entered  the  town.  Unfortunately  for  this  princess,  the 
siege  lasted  three  years  longer.  It  may  be  conceived  that  during  this  time  her 
linen  tost  some  of  its  original  brightness ;  and  her  ladies,  to  console  her  and  to 
follow  her  example,  had  their  linen  dved  of  a  color  which  afterwards  became 
the  fashion,  and  which  was  called  Isaoella. 

Isolation.  That  we  are  alone  in  this  world,  that  each  man  lives  in  a  her- 
mitage of  his  own  thoughts  and  carries  a  great  silence  about  with  him,  is  a 
sentiment  that  finds  constant  expression  in  literature,  nowhere  more  beautifully 
than  in  Matthew  Arnold's  stanza, — 


Dott 

.ing  Ihc  si 

borelesi  w. 

W 

Rilllions  li 

^eai. 

The 

blands  feel  Ilu  enc 

laspii 

[IE  flow. 

And  then  tbei 

TCDdlesil 

l.tl»^W. 

Thackeray  has  put  the  idea  into  humorous  prose  in  the  following  passage 

from  ■'  Pendennis  i" 

How  lonely  we  are  in  che  world  I  how  nlfish  nod  secrel  of  everybody  \  Ah,  «r,  > 

diilincl  universe  walks  aboul  under  your  hit  and  under  mine,— nil  Ihingi  innitumredilfenai 

same  taile  10  one  and  the  olher,— yau  and  1  ant  but  ■  pair  of  infioiM  iaolalious,  witk  tamm 

Keble  says,  with  gentle  patho^ — 

Hooted  ByGoogle 
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Why  ihould  we  faini  ind  fwr  lo  live  alone, 
Sine.  Ill  alone,  so  Heaven  has  willed,  we  die  t 

Nor  even  ihe  lenderesl  heari.  and  neiLl  our  own 
Knows  hair  ihe  reasons  why  we  smile  ^nd  sigh. 

Tlu  Ckristian  Yiar :   Txutnly-Faurtk  Sutidaf  qfltr  Trinity. 

These  fine  lines  are  by  Christopher  P.  Cranch  : 

Thouefat  is  deeper  than  all  speech, 
Feeling  deeper  Ihan  all  thought: 

Wbu  unto  themselves  was  taught. 
We  are  spirits  clad  in  veils: 
Man  by  man  was  never  seen ; 

To  remove  the  shadowy  screen. 

They  have  some  analogy  wiih  Carlyle : 

Are  we  not  Spirits,  that  are  shaped  into  a  body,  into  an  Appearance  ;  and  that  fade  avay 

not  only  cany  »  future  Ghost  within  us;  but  are,  in  very  deed.  Ghosts  I  These  Limbs,  whence 
had  we  them ;  this  stormy  Force  r  this  lift-hlood  with  its  burning  Passion  !    They  are  dusi  and 

the  mCine  Essence'is  »  be  revealed  in  the  Flesh'.-iii rtor  .ff«ar/sj .-  Natural  Sutttnal. 
MTOlism. 

And  Carlyle,  in  turn,  suggests  Marcus  Aurelius  : 

This  B«ng  of  mine,  whatever  ii  really  is,  consists  of  a  liiile  flesh,  a  little  breath,  and  the 
part  which  govems.— JtfrrfiiaiioKj,  ii.  ». 

Ivan  Ivanovltcb,  a  fictitious  personage  supposed  to  be  the  embodiment 
of  the  peculiarilies  of  the  Russian  people,  in  the  same  way  that  John  Bull 
''■■"'■'        '  '       "^  '        •  '     '•     "       •       jjg  jg  represented 


ands  for  the  English  and  Jean  Crapaud  for  the  French. 
a  lazy,  good-natured  fellow. 


J,  the  tenth  letter  in  the  English  alphabet,  originally  only  another  form  of 
1^  and  in  the  I^Iin,  as  in  the  modern  Italian,  used  with  exactly  the  same  value. 
In  England,  with  a  consistency  which  makes  it  a  rare  jewel  in  our  otihog- 
taphy,  it  is  used  only  to  represent  the  consonant  sound  lizi.  There  is  one 
exception,  and  one  only,  the  word  halMujak,  (hough  that  is  now  somelimes 
written  as  it  is  pronounced,  halleluiah.  When  that  innovation  is  fully  estab- 
lished ihere  will  be  no  further  blot  on  the  integrity  of  this  austere  and  uncom- 
promising consonant. 

JftCk,  the  diminutive  or  colloquial  form  of  the  name  John,  Etymologists 
have  gone  on  repeating  that  Jack  is  the  Angliciied  form  of  Jacques,  which  in 
iu  turn  is  French  for  the  Jacob  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  James  of  the 
New,  the  Jago,  Diego,  or  lago  of  the  Spaniards,  the  Giacomo  and  Giacobbe 
ofthe  Italians,  etc.  When  these  etymologists  come  to  establish  the  connection 
between  Jacob  and  John  they  can  only  perform  a  neat  little  bit  of  philological 
■crobatism,  which  dazzles  but  not  convinces.  The  probability  is  that  there  is 
no  connection  ;  the  etymon  is  all  wrong.  Jack  has  an  entirely  different  origin. 
As  lambkin  and  manikin  are  the  diminutives  of  lamb  and  man,  and  Tnmpkin 
Mid  Watkin  of  Thomas  and  Walter,  so  Jonkin  and  Jankin  were  the  original 
diminutives  of  John,  and  they,  in  their  torn,  being  too  long  and  cumbrous  for 
nursery  use,  were  cut  dov^n  to  Jocky  and  Jacky,  and  finally  to  Jock  and  Jack. 
Jack,  the  more  French  of  the  two,  has  always  been  more  current  in  the  south 
of  England,  and  Jock  in  Scotland.  The  frequency  of  the  name  in  all  sections 
of  Great  Britain  has  led  to  the  employment  of  the  diminutive  as  an  equivalent 
fot  lad  or  boy,  and,  alone  or  In  composition,  for  a  number  of  tools  and  appli- 
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ances  which  do  the  work  of  a  common  servant  or  are  subjected  to  rough 
usage.  Meat-jack,  smoke-jack,  boot-jack,  jack-knife,  jack-plane, — all  are  so 
many  tributes  to  the  popularity  of  the  name  John.  So  also  are  jadc-in-lhe- 
box,  jack-in-the-pulpit,  lack-o'-laiitern,  and  such  proverbial  phrases  as  every 
man  Jack  of  them,  Jack  at  a  pinch,  and  Jack  of  all  trades  {q.  v.).  The  collo- 
quialism, more  common  in  America  than  in  England,  which  nicknames  the 
knave  In  cards  as  the  Jack,  bears  witness  in  like  maimer  to  its  universal 
applicability.  A  common  seaman  is  still  a  Jack-tar.  Nor  can  one  pass  over 
the  arc-quoted  cases  of  the  black-jack,  the  jack-fool,  the  union-jack,  and  the 
jack-pudding,  or  the  extension  of  the  name  to  the  animal  world,  in  the  jack- 
daw, the  jack,  or  pike,  and  the  jackanapea. 

Jack  of  all  trades,  or  Jack  at  all  ttadea,  often  quoted  with  the  addi- 
tion "  and  master  of  none,"  a  colloquial  expression  for  a  person  who  has 
many  accomplishments  but  no  serious  and  settled  pursuit,  who  does  a  number 
of  things  cleverly  and  not  one  pre-eminently  well,  who  knows  a  little  of 
cverythuig  and  knows  that  little  wrong. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  England  appears  to  have  been  full 
of  gentry  who,  having  a  vast  amount  of  misinformation  on  all  possible  sub- 
jects, were  willing  to  impart  it  for  a  consideration,  and  who  employed  the 
leisure  left  them  by  their  professorial  duties  in  various  and  apparently  incom- 
patible branches  of  trade.  A  single  specimen  will  suffice.  Here  is  the  way 
the  famous  Roger  Giles  described  himself  in  hand-bill  adver*' ■- 


Roeer  Giles,  Imperceptible  Penetralor  SuTsin,  Paioch  Clarke,  &c.,  Ramford,  E 
irmi  Ladis  and  Gentlemen  thai  he  cuts  theii  leetb  and  draws  comi  without  waiten  i 

■d-fathen  co 
L    Vouug  I 

isKling.    feiches 


Blistun  OD  the  lonresl  turnis,  and  fysics  at  a  penny  a  peace.    Selli  god-fathen 

strap-ile,  and  undertakes  1o  keep  any  I^dia  nales  by  the  year  and  so  oo.    Young  Ladis  and 
Geuilemen  tort  the  heart  of  rideing,  and  the  gramer  language  i      '  ~ 


1  on  the  ear-tar,  and  plays  the  ho-buy.    Shotish.  poker  an 
id.    PerftmeryinalUlsbrsoches.   Selli  all  sons  of  stashioi 
■IS  of  sareel-meals,  including  beeswax  poMage  itaoips  an 
Lnd  Qther  garden  stufls,  also  miits,  such  as  bart 


bake,  jnguns,  luothpickA.  ^1e  and  tinware,  and  oEht 

other  ba^ware.  Further  in  particular  he  has  laid  in  a  »iih:k  m  iri^,  LiiiuiA,  cijauui  uiu,  luiu- 
pops  and  other  pickeli,  such  as  oysters,  apples  and  table  beer,  also  silk,  satin  and  heartb- 
nones,  and  all  kin<k  of  klmistry,  including  wHu-doUs,  lasors,  dutch  cloks,  and  gniUiwu,  and 
new  laid  eggs  evry  day  by  me,  Roger  Giles.     P.S. — 1  lectures  on  joggiefy. 

Jackanapes,  an  impertinent  coxcomb.  A  curious  derivation  of  the  name 
is  that  of  Mr.  W  Chatto.  In  1379  was  brought  to  Viterbo  the  game  of  card* 
called  by  the  Saracens  naih :  Tackanapes  is  the  Jack  o'  naibs.  Jackanape  is 
the  adjective  form  of  the  word  ; 

I  wijl  leach  a  scurvy  jackanape  priest  to  meddle  and  make. 

Mirry  tfivn  «/  IfiniUar,  Ad  i.,  St  ^. 

Jack-Pudding,  a  buffoon.  It  is  curious  that  each  country  names  its  stage 
buffoon  from  its  favorite  viand.  The  Dutch  call  him  "  Pickelharing"  (soused 
herring);  the  Germans,  "  Hans- Wurst"  (jack-sausage);  the  French,  "Jean 
Potige;"  the  Italians,  "Macaroni;"  and  the  English,  " Jack-Pudditig." 

JaclcsoQltea,  a  nickname  for  the  followers  of  Andrew  Jackson,  in  vogue 
between  i8zi  and  1831,  as  opposed  to  the  AdamsiUi,  followers  of  John  Quincy 
Adams.  According  la  a  standing  joke,  common  for  a  generation  after  Jack- 
son's death,  there  were  still  "  Jacksonites"  in  the  rural  districts  who  con- 
tinued to  vote  for  the  "  Hero  of  New  Orleans,"  quite  obliviotis  of  his  death, 
or  even  stoutly  denying  it,  and  denouncing  the  report  as  a  Whig  lie. 

Jaooblns,  the  name  by  which  a  coterie  or  political  club  of  turbulent 
extremists  in  the  French  Revolution  is  generally  known.    The  club  ««■ 
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formed  at  Versailles  in  1789,  under  the  name  of  the  Club  Breton.     The 

name  uf  "Jacobins"  had  been  previously  apphed  in  France  to  the  Dominican 
friars,  from  the  Rue  bt-Jacques  in  Pans,  where  ihey  first  established  them- 
kIvcs  ill  1219,  and  when  the  Dretoii  Oub  removed  to  Paris  they  met  in  the 
hall  of  the  former  convent  of  the  Dominicans,  whence  they  and  their  partisans 
in  turn  were  called  Jacobins. 

Jacobites,  the  name  given  in  England  to  the  adherents  of  James  IL 
and  his  son  and  grandson,  from  Jacobus,  the  Latin  form  of  James. 

Jacquertfl,  La,  a  peasants'  insurrection  in  France,  1358.  The  complain- 
ing peasantry  had  been  facetiously  referred  for  redress  of  their  grievances  to 
Jacques  Bon-homme  (Johnny  Goodman,  a  sort  of  fairy  good-luck), — i.e.,  no- 
body. At  length  a  leader  appeared  who  called  himself  Jacques  Bonhomme, 
and  declared  war  to  the  death  against  every  gentilhomme  in  France.  In  six 
weeks'  time  some  twelve  thousand  of  the  insurgents  were  cut  down,  including 
Jacques  Bonhomme  their  leader. 

1  France.    Jacques  iii 


Livl-foi'i'ji.cquM.'live-"!!'  '"'"'"    '""""' 
Voici-vtalrl-htjissinduroi. 

BiBANGEH  (.831). 

Jag,  in  American  slang,  a  stale  of  intoxication.  Originally  Jag  meant  a  small 
Voad,  and  when  load  grew  to  be  a  synonyme  for  a  "drunk,  jag  was  humor- 
ously substituted  for  a  small  drunk.  But  it  is  now  applied  to  the  most  im- 
posing fom      '  ■   ■ 


b  DQI  there  uplaiiied.    ]l 

problblc  DrigiD. 

CukII-s  "  Endvclopsdic 
Jac.  1.  A  5in»Il  loid,  as 

may 

be  pro: 

Stable  . 

0  trace  the  eiymology  of  ihe  w 

ord  from  ok 

Did 

lionary" 

of  h, 

ly,  grail 

aw.     Elym.  doubtful. 

I.  A  uddle-bag,  a  p«dlai 

lllM. 

J*g(GmUc^.  ThBBoddini 

E  of  the 

head:  ! 

ihort  iiregular  sounds,  then  ihe  si 

s  of  bodies. 

JACCBH.  Onewbajaei.i 

nSci 

for  a^ 

..d  of  c 

oarse  dark  sugar  obtained  from 

Ihe  juice  of 

pJin.«.d  the  sugar-cant. 

HcR  an  four  poulble  on 

gins 

of  the  t> 

arAjag 

which  is  now  used  in  its  purity. 

..  The  iKdl«  idem,  the  c 
.mhulMing  mecchanis  and 

i°inWe 

Lion  of  1 

mind  an 
(0)  Thi 

id  body  most  frequently  lo  be  no 
:  nodding  of  the  head  as  in  droi> 

^h^b  "  a"d 

(*)  the  irteguiar  line  descri 

bed  1 

"^  bodii 

ug  uncertainly  along  a  plane,  as 

T"de'walk. 

ilcoh. 

oIk  sire 

F^i/i 

a  solid,  as  sugar,  which  becomes 

.  fluid  easily. 

4.  The  common  provincial  i 

r  the  wc 

.press  the  idea  of  a  light  burden, 

a  smalt  lo/d 

of  imgular  (hapc.  M,  "  a  li 

Hie  jag  of  hi 

ly"  whi 

ch  is  gleaned  with  a  pitchfork  in 

the  wake  of 

iriB 

the  bull 

t  of  the 

The  pment  use  of  the  w 

ord  1 

.ost  cl« 

i^l™^i>erhaps,  from  the  last  of  th 

>thers.     The 

•>>■<< 

ie9  0f  m 

are  seen  to  be  derived  from  the  i 

or  le>*  quantity  of  alcoholic  liqi 

Sr.  Tn 

s 

e  absorption  in  the  human  body 
™ry  use  it  implied  only  "a  littl 

e''lot|rbSI 

IM  Eiud  divivoni  are :  Id)  The  Quiet  Gentlemanly  Jag ;  («)  the  Windward  J:vg,  in  which 

Uy  straight  course  l/f.  Stormonth  i«/™);  (c>  the  Running  Jag.  under  whose  influence 
ue  man  Anda  it  necessary  to  pruresft  in  a  trot  to  avoid  falling  over  forward, — a  Chicago 
vjrtatT of  the  condition;  and  (rf)  the  Rip-staving  Jag,  used  as  a  synonj-me  for  the  Doiling 
ilnisk,  whtn  the  man  betrays  an  overweening  tleiire  to  maim,  slaughter,  slay,  and  deal 
damnation  round  with  ■  free  and  impartial  haad.     This  last  speci«i  i?  jae  has  no  special 
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ac's  thrust"),  a  hmoiu  thrust  in  fencing, 

Chastinerayc  and  Tunic,  both  pccn  of  France,  had  fallen  OUI  over  ihe  Tinae  of  Ihe  liltet'i 
mother-in -iaw.     The  Viniz  had  [nteresled  himself  m  Lhe  mailer,  and  it  wai  finallyMtllcd  Lbu 

some  abstruse  and  liitU-known  weapon  by  means  w  vhich  he  might  be  more  on  an  equality 
with  his  advcnaiy.    The  names  nf  thiily  such  arms  vtit  drawa  up  and  submitted  to  the 

fudges,  wht>,  however,  lo  Jamac'a  despair,  laid  them  all  aside  and  decided  upon  the  [word. 

eod  heart,  and  conlided  id  him  a  secret  trick  of  swordsmanship  devised  by  bimself  and  oEver 
fore  taught  lo  mortal  man. 

repaired  10  the  scene  of  lh< 


I,  Henry  li.,  and  all  the  high  officials  of  the  kingdom,  th^ 
"li  suddenly 


ilidellt  in  hit  skill,  pressed  botly  upon  the  leu  expc 


later,  by  a  repetition  of  Ihe  same  slroke,  he  cut  the  sinew  of  the  ri|;ht  one,  and  t^  unfonunaie 
ChasMncraye  fell  hamstrung  lo  the  earlh.  In  this  sore  plight  he  still  continued  upon  his  kaeei 
lo  make  passes  at  his  antagonist  and  to  endeavor  to  carry  on  the  combat.  His  iword,  how- 
ever, was  quickly  struck  from  bis  gra^p,  and  he  lay  at  the  mercy  of  his  conqueior.  TTie  wily 
iamac  was  disposed,  very  much  against  Ihe  customs  of  the  time,  lo  gram  him  his  Life,  but  the 
umiliation  was  too  much  for  the  beaten  and  ci^ppled  man,  and,  refusing  all  assistance,  be 
attowcd  himself  lo  bleed  lo  death.  The  "  coup  de  Jamac"  in  sword-play  still  lemains  as  a 
memorial  of  this  eneounier.~7S<  Cornkill  Magattni. 

Jay,  in  American  slang,  a  fool,  a  simpleton,  a  guy, — of  which  latter  word 
it  may  be  a  corruptian.  The  expression  is  much  used  in  the  theatrical  profes- 
sion, both  as  a  noun  and  as  an  adjective.  A  jay  town  means  a  town  which 
does  not  patronise  stage  performances,  and  a  jay  audience  is  a  slim,  or  an 
un appreciative,  audience. 

JayhawkerB,  a  name  for  guerillas  or  bush-rangers,  which  originated  during 
the  Kansas  troubles  in  1S56,  and  was  subset|uently  applied  generally  to  po- 
litical marauders;  probably  derived  from  jay-hawk,  a  bird  o*"  prey  noted 
for  its  wanton  ferocity,  killing  other  creatures,  it  is  said,  in  sport  In  later 
years  the  inhabitants  of  Kansas  humorously  nicknamed  themselves  Jay- 
hawkers. 

Jeames,  an  obsolete  form  of  the  name  James,  which  was  one  time  often 
spelt  thus  and  so  pronounced.  It  was  revived  for  ironical  purpose  by  Thack- 
eray, who  made  it  a  contemptuous  embodiment  of  flunkyism,  and  since  the 
publication  of  "Jeames's  Diary"  it  has  obtained  proverbial  currency  «s  a 
designation  for  a  footman  or  a  flunky. 

A  poor  clergyman,  or  a  poor  military  man,  may  have  no  mar«  than  Ihree  hundred  a  year; 
but  1  heartily  venerate  his  endeavors  to  preserve  his  girls  from  the  society  of  the  lervantl' 
ball  and  ibe  delicate  attenlions  of  Jeames.— A.  K.  H.  Bovo. 

It  has  also  been  applied  as  an  epithet  to  the  London  JtforMii^/'iM'f,  the 
organ  of  the  "  haristoctacy." 

Jean  Crapaud,  anglici  "Johnny  Frog."  A  fictitious  personage,  the 
humorous  emfiodinient  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  French  people,  as  Btotber 
Jonathan  Is  of  the  Yankee. 

Jean  de  Paris,  a  name  applied  with  sardonic  humor  to  the  guillotine. 

Jean  des  Vlfnes.    Jean  was  the  name  and  dea  Vignes  the  wfnyMf  ol 

■  '  ■  '  '  itmer  of  considerable  abili        ~"     »■       ■-  -  -->- 

they  address  themselves  " 
:  sixteenth  century  so  cal 
the  French  say,  "11  fait  c 


drunken  marionette  performer  of  considerable  ability.  The  French  iungieut 
call  the  poupie  to  which  they  address  themselves  "Jean  des  Vigiies,"  and  tb 
French  Protestants  of  the  sixteenth  century  so  called  "  the  host"     When  : 
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■n  illicit  marriage  ia  called  "  le  manage  de  Jean  des  Vignes."  Hence  Assoucy 
Mys,  "  Moi,  pauvre  sot,  plus  sot  que  Jean  des  Vignes  1" 

Jan  1  f)UC  dire  sut  Jtan  I  c'.st  on  lerrible  nom. 
Qu  «.  ^  beau  c  emm  je  ■^^^y^^^^,,.^  ^.j^ 

Jeddart,  or  Jedwood,  Jastice.    Jeddart  or  Jethart  was  ihe  former,  and 

is  still  the  lucal,  name  for  Jedburgh,  the  capital  of  the  shire  of  Kuxbui^h, 
Scotland,  Jedwood  designates  the  whole  district  lying  on  the  little  river  Jed,  on 
whiclj  Jedburgh  stands.  In  ancient  times  this  burgh  was  a  place  of  consider- 
able strength  and  importance.  From  its  situation  on  the  borders,  as  well  as 
fcom  the  character  of  the  clans  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  it  was  especially 
exposed  to  violence  and  rapine,  and  was  repeatedly  sacked  by  the  English, 
and  once,  at  least,  burned  to  the  ground.  The  long-suffering  of  its  natives  at 
length  came  to  an  end,  and  when  an  Englishman  or  other  marauder  was 
captured  the  rule  came  to  be,  "  A  short  shrift  and  a  long  rope."  But  the 
canny  burghers  did  not  altogether  dispense  with  legal  forms.  After  the  culprit 
was  executed,  an  assi^e  was  held  by  the  Warden  of  the  Marches,  evidence 
heard,  and  sentence  pronounced  in  due  form  of  law.     Hence  the  well-known 


A  variant  of  this  is,— 


You've  heard  men  lalk  of  Jeddart  law, 
Whereby  [hey  first  do  hang  and  draw, 
Then  sit  in  judgmcnl  after. 

I  oft  h«Te  heard  of  Teddan  law, 
And  shook  my  sides  with  laughter, 

Where  in  the  mom  they  hang  and  draw. 
And  sit  in  judgment  after. 


Scott  frequently  alludes  to  Jeddart  law  in  his  poems  and  border  minstrelsy. 
In  his  "Fair  Maid  of  Perth"  (ch.  xxxii,),  Douglas,  dealing  with  the  murderers 
of  Rothesay,  asks,  "  Have  we  not  some  Jedwood  men  in  our  troop  ?"  and, 
receiving  an  affirmative  reply,  says,  "  Call  me  an  inquest  of  these  together  ; 
they  are  all  good  men  and  true,  saving  a  little  shifting  for  their  living.     Do 

Cou  see  to  the  execution  of  these  fellows,  while  I  hold  a  court  in  the  great 
all,  and  we'll  try  whether  the  jury  or  Ihe  provost-marshal  do  their  work  hrsl ; 
we  will  have  Jedwood  justice, — hang  in  haste  and  try  at  leisure,"  Macaulay 
alludes  to  "Jeddart  justice"  in  his  essay  upon  Moore's  "Life  of  Byron," 

Other  accounts  have  been  given  to  explain  the  expression.  Thus,  Crawford, 
in  his  Memoirs,  says,  "Jedburgh  justice — '  first  hang  a  man  and  syne  judge 
hitn' — took  its  rise  in  1574,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Regent  Morton  trying  and 
condetnning  with  vast  precipitation  a  vast  number  of  people."  But  had  this 
explanation,  or  any  other  than  the  popular  one,  been  well  founded,  it  would 
without  doubt  have  been  noticed  by  Scott  Analogous  expressions  are  "  Cu- 
par Justice,"  "  Abingdon  Law,"  "  Lydford  Law,"  and  even  our  own  "  Lynch 
taw."  "Abingdon  Law"  takes  its  name  from  Abingdon,  Berkshire,  Eng- 
'     ■         '      "  .  ,     ..  .      ^    ^^^^1  Brown  used  first  to 

1  obscure  corporation 
1  royal  prerogatives  con- 
nected with  the  working  of  the  tin-mines)  "was  anciently  held.  The  saw, 
"  First  hang  and  draw,  then  hear  the  case  by  Lydford  law,"  is  supposed  to 
allude  to  some  absurd  rulings  of  the  mayor  and  corporation,  who  were  but 
tnean  and  illiterate  persons. 

The  same  speedy  justice  was  practised  in  Spain  at  Peralvillo,  where  the 
Holy  Brotherhood  used  to  execute  without  trial  roblwrs  taken  red-hand. 
Hence  Ihe  Spanish  saying,  "  Peralvillo  justice,  after  the  man  is  hanged  try  hint." 


•^w.  ADinguon   i^aw     laKcs  its  name  irom  i\\i 

land,  where,  during  the  Commonwealth,  Major-Gene 
hang  his  prisoners  and  then  try  them,  Lydford  is 
of  Devonshire,  where  a  court  of  stannaries  (certain 
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JeffersDDlan  aimpJlcity,  an  aI1u»ion  much  affected  in  political  speech, 

especially  by  the  Democrals.  The  reference  is  to  the  intense  dislike  dixplayed 
by  Thomas  JeRerson  lo  any  form  of  ostentation.  It  is  said  that  he  even 
objected  to  the  title  Mister.  He  abolished  the  Presidential  levees,  and  the 
slury  was  long  told,  though  latterly  challenged  as  apocryphal,  that  in  goin|;  to 
the  Capitol  to  assume  the  Presidency  he  rode  on  horseback  alone,  and,  di*- 
mounting,  tied  his  horse  to  the  hitching- post. 

Je  ne  sais  qtioi,  literally,  "  I  know  not  what,"  but  used  both  in  French  and 

in  English — it  may  almost  be  parsed  as  an  English  substantive — in  the  sense 
of  the  indefinable,  of  a  vague  and  nameless  charm.  The  more  modern  chk  has 
to  a  certain  extent  supplanted  it. 

I  dare  say  you  have  heard  and  read  of  theye  nr  laii  }«!■(,  bolh  in  French  and  English,  for 
^"       ----:-'-  ^Q^  adopted  into  our  laneuagc,  but  1  queanou  wbelher  y<tM  have  any  dear 


nabl*  qasliiy,  a 


id^a'of"! 

adonis  every  other.  I  will  endeavor  to  give  you  ageDerai  notion  of  it,  though  I 
exact  one:  experience  must  leach  it  you,  and  will  if  you  attend  to  it.  It  is.  in  myopUiMn, 
a  compound  of  all  the  agreeable  qualities  of  body  and  mind,  in  which  do  one  of  them  pre- 
dominates in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  exclusion  to  any  other.  It  is  not  mere  wit,  mere  beauty, 
mere  learning,  Dor  indeed  mere  any  one  thing,  that  produces  it.  Iboogb  they  all  coDthbule 


good  humor.  A  eenieel  address,  graceful  motions,  a  pleasing  elocution,  and  elegancy  cf  style 
are  powerful  ingredients  in  thii  compound.  It  is.  in  short,  an  extract  of  all  the  Graces.  Hen 
you  will,  perhaps,  ask  me  to  define  the  Graces,  which  1  can  only  do  by  the^r  nr  sou  qnw, 
as  1  can  only  dehne  the  Je  nt  saia  gaoi  by  the  Graces.    No  one  person  posscssca  them  all, 

i^khzld;  Ltllirtt„  hi!  GodtBH. 

Jenkins's  Ear.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  Spain  claimed 
and  sought  to  eiiforce  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  her  New  World  colonies. 
Though  England  admitted  the  claim,  her  sailors  constantly  evaded  it,  and 
carried  on  a  large  contraband  trade  with  these  colonies.  On  April  zo,  1731, 
the  English  vessel  Rebecca,  Captain  Robert  Jenkins,  was  visited  by  the  coast- 
guards of  Havana.  Finding  nothing  contraband,  they  sought  to  extort  3k 
confession  from  the  captain  by  hanging  him  up  to  the  yard-arm,  with  the 
cabin-boy  fastened  lo  his  feel  as  a  make-weight  The  rope  broke,  however, 
and,  finding  him  still  recalcitrant,  they  then  cut  off  one  of  his  ears,  and  bade 
him  take  it  to  his  king.  Jenkins  returned  to  London  and  claiiDcd  vengeance. 
But  England  did  not  care  to  quarrel  with  Spain  just  then,  and  all  was  appar- 
ently forgotten.  Seven  years  afterwards  some  fresh  insults  offered  by  the 
Spaniards  to  English  sailors  brought  up  again  the  topic  of  Jenkins's  ear.  He 
had  preserved  it  in  wadding,  and  exhibited  it  before  the  House  of  Commons 
in  March,  1738.  When  asked  concerning  his  feelings  during  the  ordeal,  he 
replied  that  he  had  commended  his  soul  to  God  and  his  cause  to  his  country. 
The  British  nation  was  aroused.  "  Jenkins's  ear"  and  Jenkins's  trust  in  hn 
country  formed  party  watchwords,  and  were  echoed  and  re-echoed  throughout 
the  country.  The  sailors  went  about  London  wearing  the  inscription  "Ear 
for  ear"  on  their  hats.  The  large  merchants  and  ship-owners  espoused  thcil 
cause.     Pope  wrote  verses  on  the  subject : 


William  Pitt  and  the  nation  in  general  desired  war  ivith  Spain.  Walpoh 
reluctantly  yielded  to  popular  clamor.  On  July  10,  1739,  an  order  in  council 
was  issued  for  reprisals  and  granting  letters  of  marque.  On  October  19  war 
was  formally  declared.  Jenkins's  ear  had  served  its  purpose.  If  the  English 
people  were  poetical,  says  Carlyle,  this  ear  would  have  become  a  cunstclla- 
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tion,  like  Berenice's  Crown.  Yet  there  were  not  wanting  doubters  then  and 
afterwards.  Burke,  in  his  "  Regicide's  Peace,"  scornfully  alludes  to  "  the  fable 
of  Jenkins's  ear."  Walpole's  biographer  calls  it  "a  ridiculous  story."  Tyndal 
insinuatea  that  Jenkins  had  lost  his  ear  m\  a  quite  different  occasion.  Others 
boldly  asserted  that  it  had  been  left  behiiid  on  the  pillory.  Finally,  according 
to  Horace  Walpole,  when  Jenkins  died  it  was  found  that  his  ear  had  never 
been  cut  off  at  all  I 

Jericbo,  Oo  to,  is  an  expression  that  has  Tost  its  birthright  oF  appositeness 
and  is  now  used  as  a  sort  of  euphemism  for  "Go  to  Hades,"  Originally  it 
was  an  allusion  to  the  scriptural  story  found  in  II,  Samuel  x.  5,  as  well  as  in 
I.  Chronicles  xix.  5, — how  that  when  David's  servants  had  half  their  beards 
cut  off  and  were  not  presentable  at  couri  ihe  king  advised  them  "  to  tarry  at 
Jericho  till  their  beards  were  grown."  Hence  young  men  were  bidden  ■' to 
tarry  in  Jericbo,"  or  "stay  in  Jericho,"  meaning,  "  Wait  till  your  beard  is 
grown  i"  satirically  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  party  addressed  was  young, 
or  "fresh,"  or  inexperienced.  The  transition  from  this  to  sending  to  Jericho 
was  easy  enough. 

The  following  lines  from  Heyward's  "  Hierarchic"  may  be  quoted  in 
evidence: 

Bid  such  young  boyes  to  slay  in  Jericho 

Bookiv,  p,  10a. 
jrrent,  to  the  following  effect : 


And  Captain  Marryal, 
And  Harriet  Manitieau. 

Another  explanation  is  that  King  Henry  VHI,  had  a  house  in  the  Manor 
of  Blackmore,  some  seven  miles  from  Chelmsford,  whither  he  used  to  retire 
when  he  wished  to  be  free  from  disturbance  or  to  indulge  in  animal  pleasures. 
To  this  place,  which  had  formerly  been  a  priory,  the  name  Jericho  was  given 
as  a  disguise.  Hence  the  answer  "  He  has  gone  to  Jericho"  conveyed  the 
inlbrmation  to  alt  inquirers  after  the  monarch  that  he  was  amusing  himself  in 
Essex.  In  1880  the  Rev.  W.  Callandar,  vicar  of  Blackmore,  wrote  that  the 
place  "habitually  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Jericho  EKtale,  or  the  Blackmore 
Priory.  There  is  a  brooklet  running  through  the  village  which  I  have  heard 
called  the  'Jordan.'"  So  far,  so  good.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
&l«ng  phrase  arose  from  this  custom  of  Henry  VIII,,  especially  as  the  ex- 
planation first  given  is  entirely  satisfactory. 

Jeiry-builder,  a  term  for  an  inetlicient,  careless,  or  hasty  builder,  used  in 
England  with  the  same  sense  as  Buddensiek  is  in  America.  Its  origin  is  also 
very  similar.  "Jerry  Brothers,  Builders  and  Contractors,"  was  a  Liverpool 
firm  of  the  eaily  part  of  this  century,  who  earned  an  unpleasant  notoriety  by 
putting  up  rapidly-built,  showy,  but  ill-constructed  houses,  so  that  their  name 
eventually  became  generic  for  such  builders  and  their  work,  first  in   Liver- 

Cl  and  afterwards  throughout  England.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Charles 
Idensiek  was  a  builder  of  fiimsy  apartment-houses  in  New  York.  A 
low  of  these  buildings  collapsed  before  they  were  completed,  burying  several 
of  the  workmen  under  its  ruins.  Buddensiek  was  convicted  of  nianslaughlcr 
and  sentenced  to  ten  years'  imprisonment. 

JetBsy  Ughtnlag,  an  American  phrase  for  apple-jack  or  apple-brandy,  a 
Ipirit  distilled  from  cider,  fur  which  the  State  of  New  Jersey  is  particularly 
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famous.     LiBlitning  i; 
tionary  of  1789  define; 


George  Farker'*  DIc» 


le  lint  tblng  ifaai  v 


That  all  miglit  imack  hb 
AflaihofliEmninBiKKi 


Ben  L,- 
Erc  they  tc 


.  _  .  avB  it  cbiiilened  Joe. 

^fii  Paint  (1J89). 

Jerusalem  Artichoke.      A  curious  example  of  folk-etymology  is  that 

whicli  has  turned  the  Italian  Girasoli  ArtUiacco  xnKo  "Jerusalem  artichoke." 
The  Italian  name  means  the  sunflower  ariichokc,  the  vegetable  {Ifelianthui 
/uderosus)  being  a  perennial  of  the  same  family  as  the  common  sunflower 
(Hciianthui  annuus),  which  it  resembles  in  stem,  leaves,  and  flowers.  A 
further  extension  of  the  name-error  turns  the  soup  made  from  the  artichoke 
tubers  into  "  Palestine  Soup." 

Jeaae,  To  give  him,  an  Americanism,  meaning  to  abuse  a  man,  to 

thrash  him  severely,  sometimes  intensified  as  "particular  Jesse"  or  "d — -^ 
particular  Jesse."  Charles  Etiot  Norton  reminds  us  that  "Give'em  Jessie"  was 
a  parly  war-cry  current  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1856.  "Fremont, 
the  Republican  candidate,  had  fifteen  years  before  made  a  runaway  match 
with  Jessie,  daughter  of  Thomas  H.  Benton,  and  the  popular  favor  with  which 
runaway  matches  are  apt  to  be  regarded  was  made  much  of  in  this  case,  the 
lady's  name  being  freely  used  in  song  and  story  by  her  husband's  political  sup- 
porters." But  the  phrase  is  much  older  than  iSjo,  and  the  war-cry  was  merely 
a  punning  allusion.  One  derivation  takes  us  back  to  the  days  of  falconry. 
T\\KJess  was  a  thong  by  which  the  bird  was  attached  to  the  wrist,  and  when  it 
retrieved  badly  it  appears  ID  have  been  the  custom  to  punish  it  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  thong.  But  Mr.  Leland's  suggestion  is  more  probable,  that  the 
phrase  is  derived  from  the  allusion  in  the  Bible  to  Jesse's  valor  and  the  aid 
which  he  rendered,  a  text  continually  repeated  among  the  Puritans, 

Jesuitical  compositioss,  or  Equivoques,  an  ingenious  sort  of  literary 
trifling,  wherein  the  art  consists  in  so  writing  and  arranging  the  lines  thai  two 
opposite  meanings  may  be  elicited  according  as  they  are  read  downward  or 
across.  An  early  and  excellent  specimen  was  once  well  known  in  New 
England  as  "The  Jesuit's  Creed,"  and  is  sometimes  attributed  to  Dean  SwifL 
But  Collet,  in  his  "Relics  of  Literature,"  credits  it  to  the  Wttkiy  Pacqutt 
of  Advice  from  Rome,  No.  a^,  May  6,  1679.     At  that  date   Swift  r    -   '"   "■" 


cradle.     Hen 


n  the  original  Latin  and  in  the  Patquet'i  translation : 
Pio  fide  lenco  sana  Qua;  docet  Anglicana, 

Affirmat  qua!  Romana  Videnlur  mihi  vana. 

Suprcmus  quando  rex  eit       Turn  plebs  «t  fonunala, 
Erraticus  lum  crex  est  Cum  caput  fiat  papa^ 

Altari  cum  ornaiur  Co>nmu.<io  fit  inanV. 


Missam  qui  deierult 


meruit  Hut 


I'he  people'!  blCMcd, 


'a  dressed      I'he  1 


Who  hold  ihe  Pnpc  >i 


Whose  table'i  brrjd  ai 
Who  their  coniniunian 
I>  catholic  and  wile. 
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A  good  example,  in  prose,  of  the  same  kind  of  drollery  is  afforded  by 

the  following  lelter,  s>id  to  have  been  written  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  to  the 
French  ambissador  in  Rome,  but  probably  an  invention  of  a  later  day  : 
Sw^Mom.Compigne  iSivoyardbybirlh,    a    Ftiar   of    the  order   of    Saint    Benedicl, 

!sty  ii  only  eJtceedtd  by  his  worth. 
Id      be      afflicted     if      you      were. 


r   diiplease    hin 
a  M.  CoRipigne 


The  "Lansdowne  MSS."  yield  the  following,— numbered  852  in  that  col- 
lection, — which  inight  have  been  composed  by  some  Vicar  of  Bray  in  the  lime 
of  the  Georges  : 

I  love  with  all  my  heat!  The  Tory  party  here 


which     I     have     ■ccocdiucly     granted     to 
I    ihotird    be    lorry  that    you    should    be 

his 

I 

ai     lome     other     genllenien     have     been. 

mis 

and   ihoK  amone  the  best  of  my  friends  : 

1     think     it    my    duly    to    advenise    you 

Iha 

nor    venture    10  «y  anythine    before    him. 

tha 

in  any  >on;    for  1  may  .nily  «y,  ihete  i> 

none   whom   I   should   mure   regict    to  tee 

neg 

received    and    trusted    in    decent    aociely. 

Ba 

And   1    well   linow,   that   as    soon    as    you 
shall       become       acituaintcd       with       him 

5 

you   will    thank    me    for    this    my    advice. 
Courtesy    obliges      me      10      cksist      from 

wying  anything  more  on  this  subject. 

AodtiirlheSettleme 

&?^rb'.^r,f;rh: 

To  l^ht  for  Geoige' 
It  is  my  mind  and  h 
Though  none  will  ta 

The 
rishrr 

next  on  our  list  is 
en  previous  lo  the  ri: 

consent  To  be  on  James's  ade 

!  cause  To  fighl  for  such  a  king 

i  laws  Will  England's  ruin  brin 

bellion 

The  pomp  of  courts  and  pride  of  kings    I  fain  would  banish  fat  from  hence 

1  priie  above  all  earthly  tliinga  The  Rights  of  Man  and  Lommon  Sense 

1  love  my  coUDIir,  but  my  king.  Deslruciion  10  that  odious  name 

Above  all  men  his  praise  Vll  »ne  The  plague  of  Princes,  Thomas  Paine 

The  royal  banners  are  displayed  Defeat  and  ruin  seize  the  cause 

And  nay  success  the  standard  aid  Uf  France,  her  liberty  and  laws. 

The  following  was  the  way  an  aristocrat  of  the  old  regime  denounced  the 
French  Revolution  while  seemingly  upholding  it: 

Je  veux  eire  fidile 


OMnme  ipreuve ..... j . ..„u.>..v 

Je  cron  celle  qu'on  blSme  Oppoice  1  lout  bien ; 

Dieu  voui  donne  la  paU  Messieors  tes  EMmocrai 

Noblesse  djsol^e  Au  diabie  allei-vous  en 

Qu'il  confoBde  1  jamais  I'ous  les  Atistocraies 

Messieurs  de  I'Assemblce  Unl  eui  sculs  ie  bon  sei 


The  new! 

MyTaUll' 

May  God  give  you  peace 

Forsaken  Noblesse,  , ,, 

May  He  ever  confound  All  (he  Aristocrats 

Tfaa  Aisanbly  all  round  Art  lb*  »nle  men  of  si 


if  P""' K'"^*' 
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The  American  Revolution  produced  a  very  good  example  : 

Hark  r  hatk  I  ihe  trampei  »onnd»,  The  din  of  wir'i  alarm*. 

O'er  KB!  and  inlid  sioundi,  Dolh  call  ua  all  Lo  um* ; 

Who  for  King  George  doih  suod,  Their  honor*  »oon  will  ihinc, 

Their  ruin  ii  ai  band,  Who  with  ihe  Conimi  join; 

The  acts  of  Farliameni,  In  (hem  I  much  delist, 

I  hale  Lheir  cursed  iDIeol,  Who  wiih  theCongre**  fi^t; 


They  soon  will  sneak  away.  Who  independence  boaii ; 

Who  noo-reiisunce  hold,  They  have  my  hand  and  bean. 

May  Ihey  for  slaves  he  sold.  Who  aci  a  Whigeish  pan ; 
On  Mansfield   North,  and  Bute,        May  daily  blessings  pour. 

Confusion  and  dispute.  On  Congress  evermore ; 

To  North  and  British  lord  May  honor*  still  be  done, 

I  wish  a  block  and  cord.  To  General  Washington. 

ie  of  McClellan's  nomination  for  the  Presi- 
n  papers  published  the  following  ingenious 

n  the  Democratic  platform,  which  they  held  to  be  an  attempt  ti 

.... ..    --j  a  bid  for  the  vo---     '    "     --■-- 

Hurrah  for    The  { 


We  fight  to( 
The  Confederscy 

The  Constiiation 

Is  a  league  with  beU 

We  love 

Free  speech 

The  rebellion 

Ii  treason 

Weglor^in 

Wil™oV^lolerated 

We  fight  not  for 

KeconslroctioB 

Must  be  obtained 

We  must  succeed 

At  every  haiard 

The  Union 

We  love 

We  love  noi 

The  negro 

We  never  said 

Let  the  Union  slide 

We  want 

The  Union  as  it  was 

Is  played  ou. 

We  cherish 

The  old  flag 

The  stars  and  bars 

Is  a  flaunting  lie 

We  venerate 

The  kabtas  carfuM 

Southern  chivalry 

Is  halefo] 

Death  to 

Jeff  Davb 

Abe  Lincoln 

Bead  crosswise,  it  gives  a  satirical  presentationof  the  sentiments  of  the  Demo- 
cratic platform,  but  when  split  in  the  middle  the  left-hand  column  represents 
the  extreme  "Copperhead"  and  the  right-hand  the  extreme  "Abolitionist" 


Hitherto  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  political  and  religious  squibs.  Here 
are  a  couple  of  peaceful,  secular  compositions,  the  first  resolving  itself  into  a 
satire  on  woman  and  marriage,  and  the  second,  read  in  any  manner  you  chooM, 
persistently  reiterating  the  lover's  praise  of  his  n  ' 


Who  b  directed  by  his  wife 

Is  sure  to  suffer  for  his  pains. 

Adam  could  find  no  solid  peace 

When  Eve  was  given  for  a  mate. 

Until  he  saw  a  woman's  face 

Adam  was  in  a  liappy  stale. 

In  all  the  female  hearts  appear 

Hypocrisy,  decfit,  and  pride, 

T  mth,  darling  of  a  heart  sincere. 

Ne'er  knotn  in  woman  to  rtMt. 

What  tongue  is  abfcio  unfold 

The  worth  in  woman,  we  behold. 

Is  almost  impereeplible. 

Cursed  be  the  fooliib  man,  1  lay, 

Who  changB  from  hi*  lingle  life, 

Who  will  not  yield  to  woman',  sway 

Is  bM  rnm  qnamlUiw  and  striTa. 
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'KJK; 


Doih  bind, 
Mine  ey<;, 

O  r.i.e  ! 

With  frowns. 


redited  wilh  the  following  "  Musical  Creed :" 


.dHandd  Oughltolie^p.-,,,,,. 

e  is  for  air  The  si.ipicl^^i  ..I  .■.. 

^4  Uach  :.!  ^r,.ccful  i 


ToHindcl'sname 

Give  llicn  Ilie  fani<:      To  Uacli  s  thri'iiialii:  pule. 

A  less  literary,  but  still  ingenious  f'ltm  of  equivocation   is  illustrated  by 
the  story  of  the  Milwaukee  merchaut  «ho.  during  the  civil  war,  drew  oii  the 
wall  uf  his  store  a  negro's  head,  and  beneath  the  legend, — 
Dis  Union  Foreber. 

Another  slock  story  relates  that  during  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1872  a 
non-commiiial  editor  sought  to  propitiate  all  parties  by  placing  at  the  head 
of  his  editorial  column  the  ticket  "Gr and  n,"  allowing  his  sub- 
scribers a  chu  ice  of  interpretation  between  Grant  and  WiIsdh  and  Greeley 
and  llrown.  (It  is  added  that  an  ardent  Republican  subscriber  advisi.-d  him 
to  "Go  to  the  ant,  tliuu  sluggard!")  Lipl'iiKOtt'' s  Mic<i:'"<.'  called  attentiiin  In 
the  fact  that  this  editor  was  a  probably  unconscious  plagiarist  from  the  French 
army  officer  who  at  a  mess-meeting  gave  the  toa>t, — 

"Gentlemen,!  drink  loathing  which — an  object  thai Lah  !  I  will  out 

with  it  at  once.     It  begin*  with  an  R  and  ends  wilh  an  E," 

"Capital!"  whispered  a  yinmg  lieutenant  of  Unrdeaux  promntiiin,  "He 
proposes  the  R^puMuiii/.  without  offending  the  old  fogies  by  saying  the  word." 

"Nonsense  I   He  means  the  Radioilc"  replied  another. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  a  third,  as  he  lifted  his  glass,  "  our  friend  must  mean 
la  Royaull." 

"  I  see  !"  cried  a  one-legged  veteran  of  Friischweiler  r  "  we  drink  to  .'</  Re- 

^•>  the  whole  parly  dr.ink  the  toast  heartily,  each  interpreting  it  to  his  liking. 

Jew  that  Sbakeapeare  diewr.  An  anccdcile  ivhich  pcvii>icntly  recur-;, 
wilh  much  emhroidftv  •<(  dil.iii  added  )iv  each  siu-.iv-ive  tcpmter,  made  it.s 
first  appearance,  s.,  far  as  known,  in  J.  T  Kirkman  s  -  Life  of  Macklin"  (i?"*'- 
Vol.  i.  p.  264.     Shylock,  it  ivill  be  iLnienilJcitd,  had  been  dcijiaded  lo  ,1  comii; 
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character  on   the  English  stage,  Imt  Macklin  restored  the  text  and  played 
Sliylock  as  a  serious  jiart.     The  bidgrapher  continues, — 

In  ihe  dumb  aclion  of  the  trial  scene  he  was  amazingly  descriptive,  and  through  the  whole 
displayed  such  unetjual  merit  ai  jusilv  eniiiled  him  to  tliat  very  comprehensive,  ihounh  con- 
cise, compliment  paid  to  him  by  Mr.  rope,  who  sat  iti  the  stage-box  on  the  third  night  of  the 
reproduction,  and  who  emphatically  exclaimed, — 

■Ihi,  is  (he  Jew 

That  Shakespeare  drew  1 

The  book  is  iU  written,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  above,  and  no  authorities 
are  cited.  The  anonymous  author  of  a  somewhat  better  biography,  "  Memoirs 
of  Macklin"  (1804),  does  not  mention  the  story  of  the  couplet,  which  is  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  it  was  then  discredited.  In  1812  it  reappears  in  the 
"  Biographia  Dramatica,"  vol.  i.  p.  469,  in  ibis  cautious  form  : 

On  the  nth  of  February,  174',  Macklin  established  his  fame  as  an  actor  in  the  character 
of  Shylock  in  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice."  Macklin's  perfoirnance  of  this  character  so 

This  is  the  Jew 
That  Shakespeare  drew  I 
It  has  been  said  that  ibis  gentleman  was  Mr.  Pope,  aud  that  he  meant  his  panegyric  on 
Macklin  as  a  satire  against  Lord  Lansdowne. 

In  1S53,  the  anecdote,  trailing  clouds  of  glory,  comes  out  in  this  fashion  : 

On  the  third  night  of  representation  all  eyes  were  directed  lo  the  slage-box.  where  sat  a 
little  deformed  man  ;  and  uhiisl  others  watched  kit  gestures,  as  if  to  leam  his  opioioo  of  the 
petfotmets,  he  was  gaiing  inlenlly  upon  Shylock,  and  as  the  actor  panted,  in  broken  accents 
of  rage,  and  Borrow,  and  avarice,  "  Go,  Tubal,  fee  me  an  officer;  bespeak  him  a  fortnight 
before.  I  will  have  the  bearlofhim.if  he  forfeit:;  for  were  he  out  of  Venice,  I  can  mJie  what 
merchandise  I  will.  (}o,  Tubal,  and  meet  me  at  out  synagogue  ;  go, good  Tubal;  at  our  lyna- 
gwue.  Tubal,"  the  lillle  man  was  seen  to  rise,  and,  leaning  from  the  box  oa  Macklin  pused 
1 ,    e  w  ispere  ,  ^_^  _^  ^^^ 

That  Shakespeare  drew. 

mber'^is'sj"'"    '*'"  ^"   m  en  icism  was 

Now,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Pope  was  in  London  at  all  when  Macklin 
brought  out  Shylock.  That  he  was  in  Bath  on  February  4,  1741,  is  evidenced 
by  a  letter  of  that  dale  to  Warburton.  But,  even  if  he  had  returned  lo  Lon- 
don, it  is  unlikely  that  he  was  at  the  theatre  (certainly  he  was  not  in  the  pit). 
His  health  had  been  ailing  since  1739,  when  he  described  himself  as  "sleepy 
and  stupid  enough"  in  the  evenings.  "  My  eyes  fail,  and  the  hours  when  most 
people  indulge  in  company,  I  am  tired,  and  find  the  labor  of  the  past  day  suf- 
ficient to  weigh  me  down,  so  I  hide  myself  in  bed,  as  a  bird  in  the  nest,  much 
about  the  same  lime,  and  rise  and  chirp  in  the  morning." 

Jeiv's  eye.  Worth  a.  This  expression  is  supposed  In  have  arisen  out 
of  the  practice  of  torturing  the  Jews  lo  exact  money.  Drawing  teeth  or 
plucking  out  an  eye  was  frequently  resorted  lo  if  the  demand  was  not  com- 
plied with.  The  threatened  member  could  be  ransomed  only  by  paying  the 
sum  exacted.  King  John,  having  required  a  rich  Jew  of  Bristol  to  pay  him 
ten  thousand  marks,  when  the  demand  was  resisted  ordered  that  one  of  the 
Jew's  teeth  should  be  tugged  out  every  day  till  the  money  was  forthcomiiis. 
The  sufferer  endured  seven  days  before  he  would  give  in,  which  when  he  did, 
Jiihn  j est incly  observed,  "A  Jew's  eye  mny  bea  quick  revenue,  but  Jews' leeih 
give  the  richer  harvest."  According  to  serious  philology,  however,  Jew's  eye 
IS  simply  a  corruption  of  the  Italian  gioLi  |a  "Jewel"). 

Shakespeare  puns  upon  the  word  when  he  makes  Launcelot  say, — 

There  will  come  »  Christian  by 
Will  be  wonb  a  Jeweu'  eye. 

MtrckaKt  rf  yeniet.  Act  tt.,  Sc  S- 
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..  , HI  and  CBtholie,  Turk,  infidel,  and  Jew ; 

We've  ■■  God-  ud  "  Mammon,"  "  Allah,''  '■  Buddha,"  " 
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Jingo  —  Jingoism.  In  ihe  Basque  language  the  wurd  "Jingo"  means  God, 
ind  is  X  common  lorm  of  adjuration.  Possibly  the  English  caught  the  oath 
"  Ijy  J'igo  I"  frot"  the  Basque  sailors.  But  Halliwell  derives  the  word  from  a 
corruption  of  St.  Gingoulph.  The  word  "Jingoism"  has  acquired  a  new  mean- 
ing in  British  politics  since  1877.  At  the  height  of  the  anti-Kiissian  excite- 
ment, when  Lord  Beaconsfield,  the  Premier,  was  determined  (o  protect  Turkey 
from  Russia,  and  Gladstone  was  advocating  non-inler  fere  nee,  a  song  became 
tery  popular  in  the  English  music-halls,  the  refrain  of  which  was, — 

We've  got  the  «hips>  we've  got  the  men,  we've  got  the  money  too, 
"Jingo"  was  derisively  cast   as  a  nickname  at  the  warlike  patty,  and  was 
proudly  accepted  by  them.     The  term   has  ever  since  been  applied  to  those 
who  pander  to  popular  favor  by  noisy  advocacy  of  popular  measures. 
The  following  parody  of  the  song  appeared  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette: 
Wr  f4t<n't  want  to  light,  but,  by 
Protesuni  and  Catholic, 

' ,""Alla 

o  what  can  Rus! 

Chance  has  jivm  currency  to  a  word  which  possibly  may  one  day  become  as  widely  Unown 
and  as  respectable  as  the  name  of  Whig  or  Tory,— the  word  juigo.    An  English  traveller 

epithet  is  now  used  by  Liberal  speakers,  even  by  the  most  moderate  and  eminenl  of  them,  as 

may  say  indiscriminately,  to  all  who  desire  to  maintain  the  honor  and  integrity  of  ihc  British 
empire.    If  we  turn  to  that  celebrated  refrain  which  has  given  currency  to  the  word,  and 

Dolhing  moie  in  it  than  the  enpnssion  of  a  modest  lirmness  and  self-reliance.  It  breathes 
defence,  not  defiance.     It  aflirms  that  we  have  no  desure  for  war,  but,  thai  should  war  arise 

Ihal  we  unfortunately  hear  even  from  the  Liberal  workingman  when  we  walk  the  streets.— 
Saturdaji  Review  (1880). 

Job,  Sheridan's  definition  of  a  political  job  is  as  pat  to-day  as  ever  :  he 
says,  "Whenever  any  emolument,  profit,  salary,  or  honor  is  conferred  on 
any  person  not  deserving  it,  that  is  a  job  (  if  from  private  friendship,  personal 
attachment,  or  any  view  except  the  interest  of  the  public,  any  one  is  appointed 
to  any  public  office,  that  is  a  job."     To  which  may  be  added,  legislation 

obtained  lo  procure  some  private  end  or  profit.  An  amusing  etymology  of 
the  word  job  is  that  of  Southey,  who  derives  it  from  the  Job  of  the  Bible : 

For  a  job  in  the  working  or  operative  sense  is  evidetilly  something  which  it  requu-es  pa- 
tience to  pnforiii,  in  the  physical  and  moral  sense,  as  when,  for  example,  in  the  language  of 
the  vulgai,  a  peisonal  hun  of  misfortune  is  called  a  bad  job,  it  is  somcthitig  which  it  requires 
patience  to  support  ^  and  in  the  political  sense  ills  something  which  it  requires  patience  in 
the  public  to  endure  :  and  in  all  these  senses  the  origin  of  the  word  maybe  traced  to  Job,  who 
la  the  pnverbbi  exemplar  of  this  linat.—  Tke  DoclDr,  ch.  cxv. 

Job's  Torkay,  As  poor  a».  Judge  Halibutton, author  of  "Sam  Slick," 
popularized  the  interesting  facts  that  job's  turkey  had  but  one  feather  in  his 
tail,  and  had  to  lean  against  the  fence  to  gobble.  Obviously,  the  reference  Is 
to  the  deplorable  indigence  to  which  Job  wa.1  reduced  when  delivered  over  to 
Satan.  The  fact  that  Job  couldn't  have  a  turkey  (for  the  bird  is  a  native  of 
America)  was  probably  not  present  to  the  mind  of  the  originator  of  the  ex- 
pression. The  English  "As  lazy  as  Ludlam's  dog,  which  had  to  lean  against 
the  fence  to  bark,"  seems  to  have  been  in  Haliburton's  mind,  and  possibly 


the  Indian  pfovetb  "  I  am  as  poor  as  a  turkey  in  summer,"  recorded  by  C. 
Jenningi  in  "The  Eggs  of  Hritish  Birds,"  p.  7,  and  thus  explained  by  him  ,■ 
"At  tome  seasons  of  the  year,  from  their  excessive  wanderings  and  from 
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scarcity  of  food,  turkeys,  in  a  wild  state,  become  extremely  thin.  This  dr- 
cumstance  lias  given  rise  to  a  proverb  in  the  Indian  language."  Jennings 
asserts  that  he  Iteard  tlie  proverb  from  "  an  Omawhaw." 

Jockey  of  Hoifolk,  a  sobriquet  applied  to  Sir  John  Howard,  a  stanch 

adlierenl  to  the  house  of  York  and  of  Richard  III.  He  was  noted  alilte  for 
the  magnificence  of  his  household  and  for  the  high  office*  held  by  him.  He 
accompanied  Ricliard  to  Bosworth  Field,  and  entered  the  fight  notwithstanding 
the  friendly  warning  which  was  posted  on  his  tent  tiie  night  preceding  the 
battle  : 

Jockey  of  Norfolk,  b=  rol  too  bold. 

For  Dickon,  thy  master,  is  bought  and  >old. 

He  paid  the  penalty  for  his  fidelity  with  his  life,  being  among  those  who 
were  left  dead  on  the  field. 

Jocking  ^Pi'  deeficulty.  The  origin  of  this  phrase  is  (uiiaulhoritatiTcly) 
said  to  be  as  follows.  A  iicotch  editor,  wishing  to  enliven  the  columns  of  his 
joariiai,  looked  round  him,  and  at  last  discovered  what  he  wanted  in  the 
person  of  a  funny  sub-edi(or.  He  then  boasted  himself  in  the  society  of  his 
friends,  saying,  "  I  have  found  in  my  new  sub-editor  a  young  man  just  over- 
flowing with  natural  wit  and  humor.  Jocks  just  pour  freely  from  his  lips. 
Now,  this  is  a  grand  thing  for  tlie  paper,  because,  fur  my  part,  I  confess  that 
1  jock  wi'  deeficulty." 

a  brown  study  and  half 


John  Company,  an  Anglo-Indian  term  for  the  Honorable  East  India 
Company,  which  personified  itself  to  the  Hindoo  imagination  as  a  mythical 
being,  neither  man  nor  woman,  kept  especially  busy  visiting  calamities  on  the 
heads  of  all  who  doubted  its  actual  existence. 

Jobnny  Rebs,  a  sobriquet  given  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Union  armies  ta 
the  Confederates  during  the  late  war  of  the  Rebellion  :  said  to  have  originated 
in  a  colloquy  between  pickets,— the  Confederate  picket  objecting  to  being 
dublied  by  the  Onion  soldier  as  a  "  Johnny  Bull,"  in  allusion  to  the  counte- 
nance given  by  Great  Britain  to  the  cause  of  the  seceding  States. 

Jobnoy's  upset  the  coach !  This  was  the  phrase  which  Lord  Derby 
used  in  a  conversation  with  Sir  James  Graham  on  the  rejection  of  the  Kelurm 
Bill,  mainly  drawn  up  by  Lord  John  Russell  {1831).  The  Grey  ministry 
lesigned,  appealed  to  the  country,  and  obtained  a  large  majority,  by  which 
the  bill  was  finally  passed  in  1832. 

Jones.  Davy  Jones's  Lockar,  a  nautical  term  for  the  depths  of  the 
ocean, — i.e.,  the  graves  of  those  that  perish  at  sea.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  Jones  is  a  corruption  of  Jonas,  who  lived  for  three  days  in  the  while's 
belly,  and  that  once  having  turned  the  prophet  into  a  Welshman  it  fol- 
lowed naturally  that  he  should  be  given  the  name  of  the  Welshman's  patron 
saint,  David,  the  commonest  of  alt  patronymics  in  Wales.  Bishop  Andrews 
in  one  of  his  sermons  alludes  to  the  expression  "  He  hath  beene  where 
kinas  was"  as  being  said  "  of  any  that  hath  beene  in  extreme  perill."  {Nimly 
^x  Strmons,  p,  515,  folio.) 
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Jon«a,  iQ-I-gO  (»  pUy  npon  the  name  of  the  famous  architect,  Inigo 
Jones),  a  nickname  given  in  the  early  part  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign  to  an 
enterprising  youngster  of  the  name  of  Jones,  who  attained  a  certain  celebrity 
through  the  frequency  with  which  he  managed  to  make  his  way.  nnperceived 
by  sentinels  and  servants,  into  the  private  apartments  of  Buckingham  Palace, 
where  he  was  more  than  once  found  concealed  under  a  sofa.  The  sobriquet 
was  afterwards  transferred  to  Richard  Mcmcklon  Milnes,  as  a  tribute  to  the 
latier'a  unruffled  audacity  and  "  cheek."    See  Cool  of  thk  Evening. 

Judex  cUmmatnr  cum  nocens  abaolvitur  (I-,  "The  judge  is  con- 
demned when  the  criminal  is  acquitted"),  the  407lh  Maxim  of  Publius  Syrus, 
adopted  by  the  founders  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  as  the  motto  of  their 
periodica]. 

Julienne  Soup.  This  soup  was  invented  by  the  famous  Julien,  who  came 
to  Boston  about  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution  and  established  the 
"  Restorator"  on  Milk  Street.  He  is  also  memorable  as  the  inventor,  ot  at 
least  the  instigator,  of  the  idea  of  selling  food  in  hermetically-sealed  cans. 
After  his  return  to  France,  at  the  Restoration,  he  sold  his  right  or  patent  to  a 
noted  restaurant  in  the  French  capital,  and  the  new  proprietors  sold  the  soup 

Janker  partj,  a  nickname  for  the  strict  Conservatives  in  the  Prussian 
Landtag,  from  the  large  majority  of  that  party  belonging  to  the  unprogressive 
rural  aristocracy,  who  in  Germany  are  called,  with  a  touch  of  opprobrium, 
•■Junker;"  the  class  corresponding,  in  a  measure,  with  the  English  squire- 
archy, uncompromising  supporters  of  the  established  state  church  and  the 
established  order  of  things  in  general. 

Junket.  In  American  politics  this  name  is  given  to  any  useless  legislative 
investigation,  where  the  inquiry  is  the  ostensible  object,  the  real  purpose, 
however,  being  to  provide  for  the  members  of  the  investigating  committee  a 
frolicking  tour  of  the  country  at  the  public  expense.  It  is  also  applied  to 
any  similarly  purposeless  and  ostensibly  official  tour  of  administrative  and 
executive  bodies  or  officers. 

Junto,  The,  a  small  group  of  men  who,  in  (he  reign  of  King  William  III.  and 
under  this  name,  dictated  the  policy  of  the  Whig  party,  exercising  an  author- 
ity, in  the  words  of  Macaulay,  "  of  which  there   is,  perhaps,  no  parallel  in 

Justify  the  highest  expediencr.  Wendell  Phillips,  in  his  speech  on 
the  election  of  Lincoln,  November  7,  i860,  uttered  this  sentence;  "When 
Infinite  Wisdom  established  the  rules  of  right  and  honesty,  he  saw  to  it  that 
justice  should  be  always  the  highest  expediency."  This  is  not  unlike  "  Hon< 
esty  is  the  best  policy." 

Agetiliui  II.,  King  of  Spina  (b.c.  3gB~360,  being  uked  whicti  he  considered  (he  bigheit 
all  men  w^7u«  there  would  ht  ao^Ta{  talor/^-PuJTiHCH'!  ^U/t. 
Be  jusL,  and  Fear  not : 
Lci  all  ihe  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country'i. 
Thy  God'i.  and  miih'i ;  then  if  tbou  fall'st,  O  OomiRll, 
Thou  rall'ai  ■  blessed  maityr  I 

Shakespbapb  :  Hmry  K///.,  Act  iii.,  5c.  i. 
Then  to  aide  with  Tnilh  \%  noble  when  we  share  her  wretched  crusl. 
Ere  her  cause  biini  fame  and  profit  imd  'lis  prosperous  to  be  just. 

Lowell:   7kr  Prtienl  Oi>i> . 
Justice,  sh-,  ii  |ht  gieal  interest  of  man  on  eaith.— Wibsteh  :  Sfeick  oh  Mr.  Jiutict 
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Ty  Buia,  j'y  reate  {Fr.,  "  Here  I  am,  here  I  remain"),  the  reply  of 

Marshal  MacMahon,  during  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  when  advised  by  General 
Peiissier,  the  French  commaiider-in-cliief,  to  abandon  the  MaiakolT,  a  position 
he  had  carried  by  assault  bejileniber  8,  1855.  Victor  Emmanuel  used  the  same 
expression  after  the  occupation  of  Rome,  when  he  had  transferred  the  capital 
of  Italy  from  Florence.  Hut,  after  all.  Luther  had  anticipated  them  both  in 
the  famous  declaration  made  at  the  Diet  of  Worms :  "  Here  I  stand ;  I  can 
do  no  otherwise  ;  God  help  me.     Amen," 

If  any  one  will  answer  ihcse  questions  for  me  with  somelhing  mar?  la  the  point  than 
ftcMe  talk  about  ihe  cowardice  of  a:;nosticism.  I  shall  be  deeplj;  his  deblor.  Unlew  and 
uniil  they  are  satisfactorily  answered,  I  say  of  agnosticism  in  this  mBltcr.yj'  iiui,  etyj 


K. 

K,  the  eleventh  letter  and  eighth  consonant  of  the  English  alphabet,  de- 
rived from  the  Phcenician  through  the  Latin  and  the  Greek.  It  was  little 
used  in  Latin,  on  account  of  the  double  function  that  was  placed  upon  C{f.  v.), 

Kangaroo.  When  Captain  Cook  discovered  Australia  he  saw  some  of 
the  natives  on  the  shore  with  a  dead  animal  of  some  sort  in  their  possession, 
and  sent  sailors  in  a  boat  to  buy  it  of  them,  When  it  came  on  board  he 
saw  it  was  something  quite  new,  so  he  sent  the  sailors  back  to  inquire  its 
name.  The  sailors  asked,  but,  not  being  able  to  make  the  natives  understand, 
received  the  answer,  "I  don't  know,"  or,  in  the  Australian  language,  "Kan- 
ga-roo."  The  sailors  supposed  this  was  the  name  of  the  animal,  and  so  re- 
ported  it.  Thus  the  name  of  the  curious  animal  is  the  "  I-don't-know,"  which 
is  almost  equal  to  the  name  given  to  one  of  the  monstrosities  in  Barnum's 
Museum,  the  "  What-is-it  ?" 

Kettle  of  fisll,  A  pretty,  proverbial  English,  meaning  a  bad  botch,  a 
muddle,  a  contretemps.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  a  note  in  "  St.  Ronan's  Well," 
explains  that  "  a  kettle  of  fish  is  a  flle-champilre  of  a  particular  kind,  which  is 
to  (A^ix  files -c ham pttri!  what  the  piscatory  eclogues  of  Browne  or  Sannataro 
are  to  pastoral  poetry."  A  salmon  is  the  principal  dish  provided  in  these 
picnics.  But,  acting  on  the  principle  attributed  to  the  mythical  Mrs.  Glasse, 
It  must  first  be  caught.  Then  it  is  boiled  in  brine  in  a  large  caldron,  or 
what  our  Saxon  ancestors  would  call  a  cytel,  hung  gypsy-fashion  on  an  extern- 
poie  tripod  over  a  fire  of  logs. 

But  when  Mr,  Western,  in  "Tom  Jones,"  rushes  into  the  presence  of  Mrs. 
Western  and  Mr.  Allworlhy  with  the  vociferous  cry,  "  Fine  doings  at  my 
house  !  A  rate  kettle  of  fish  I  have  discovered  1"  we  may  be  sure  that  he  i« 
using  the  phrase  not  in  its  literal  but  in  its  proverbial  sense.  That  sense, 
however,  is  hard  to  discover. 

In  the  "  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  Salmot>  Fisheries," 
Mr,  Inspector  Walpole,  in  reporting  on  the  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Susses, 
says,  "The  kettle-nets,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note,  probably  derive  their 
name  from  the  kiddelus,  or  kiddle,  which  is  mentioned  in  Magna  Charta  and 
many  earlier  fishery  statutes.  In  their  turn,  the  kettle-nets  are,  I  conceive, 
responsible  for  the  old  proverb  '  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish." " 

Palmer,  in  "  Folk  Etymolc^,"  suggests  that  when  a  kettle-net  full  of  fish 
was  drawn  up,  with  its  plunging  contents,  the  confusion,  flurry,  and  disorder 
of  the  process  might  easily  have  been  made  synonymous  with  a  colloquial  ex- 
pression which  would  convey  the  idea  of  an  imbroglio,  a  "  mess,"  or  a  ami- 
tre-tetrtps  of  any  sort;  or  possibly  the  expression  may  come  from  tlie  Scotch 
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word  kitae,  to  purile  or  perplex.  "  A  kittle  of  fish"  is  also  suggestive  of  a 
"  muddle,"  the  term  being  derived,  we  are  told,  from  the  apparatus  of  pulleys 
empiayed  in  dragging  ilie  flukes  of  the  anchor  towards  the  bow  after  it  has 
been  hoisted  to  the  cathead.  If  the  pulleys  get  out  of  order,  it  is  called  a 
"kittle  of  fish,"  but  why  one  cannot  understand,  unless  it  be  a  tnere  cor- 
ruption of  "a  pretty  kettle  of  fish,"  already  established  as  an  equivalent  for 
something  gone  wrong.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  exact  date  when  this  phrase 
was  first  adopted  ;  but  ijerhaps  it  was  used  in  derision  by  some  early  Saxon 
cook  who,  having  overboiled  his  fish,  spoiled  his  whole  eytel-\a\. 

Shotl  sight  in  poUlics  affecls  the  colltctive  happiness  of  mankind  much  more  Ih/in  short- 
»Igh.  in  morals,  ^ilie  short-sigh  led  politician  is  a  prst  to  his  country  ;  the  shon-sighied  moral- 
ill  11  a  curse  id  himiclt.     It  is  only  when  such  a  moralist  turns  legislalor  or  agitator,  anil 

peace  ofolhers  as  well  as  to  his  own,  and  illustrates  the'wisdom  of  Dr.  Johnson's  observa- 

decency-inco  ihe  caldron,  and  mikes  of  them  what /'HnrA  once  rcpresetiied  Lurit  Palmer- 
sloD  as  calling  "  a  pretty  kettle  (rf  fish."— iu/Briiy'  Rtvitw. 


Kettle-dmm,  an  afternoon  tea.  The  term  is  sometimes  thought  to  have 
originated  in  English  barracks,  where  officers'  wives  entertain  their  friends 
at  tea  just  after  dress-parade,  and  the  final  rat-tat-tat  of  the  drums  gives  llie 
signal  for  reunion  over  the  teacups.  But  "  drum"  was  a  name  given  to  even- 
ing parties  as  far  back  as  the  eighteenth  century,  and  possibly  '' ketlle"  has 
been  prefixed  to  impart  the  idea  of  a  teakettle. 

Anyway,  a  kettle-drum  happens  to  be  1  pleasant  son  of  meal,— scarcely  a  meal  at  all.  but 
only  an  excuse  for  meellng  (cither  in  an  ea-y  manner  at  an  interval  when  one  has  notbine 
else  10  do;  while  some  wiiT  accept  it  as  a  welcome  prelude  to  the  onerous  task  of  "dressing  for 

eiltlail-pania,  even  if  they  ¥iere  inclined  to  talk  before  laciiiE  the  day's  work  ;  and  the 
B™Hol!^d*^ou°e  M  plSsati*  Xnxtal^'^y^i  ih™  ""^ 


r=  the  dressing-bell  rings. — Chaittbtri' t  Jeurnal, 


Kick,  Kicker.  To  kick  is  an  expressive  Americanism  for  to  object,  to 
find  fault,  to  grumble.  The  Detroit  Free  Press  quotes  the  following  sentences 
tn  point;  "Citizen  Jones  kicks  against  beii^g  assessed  so  high  for  his  Fourth 
Street  property."  "  Anson  raised  a  double-jointed,  gill-edged  kick  when  the 
umpire  gave  him  out  in  the  second  innings  yesterday,"  "The  High  School 
girls  kick  against  long  study-hours,"  etc.  A  kicker  means  a  chronic  grumbler, 
and  in  politics  the  term  is  applied  to  a  Mugwump,  an  Independent, — i.e.,  one 
who  kicks  over  the  traces. 

A  Kn*ilive  exchange  dolorously  complaim  th.1l  the  ballei-girli  throughout  the  country  are 


chf. 

men  tired  and  jaded,  ft 

tavern  dinners  or  the  so. 

ciable  feasts  0 

f  He 

andnighuofhiury.     M 

luch  of  the  fri 

endl] 

dunmantlaDCryttaltiie! 

, round  the  ke 

Thongh  afternoon  tea 

1  is  a  product 

of  ad 

the  past.  Thus,  Isidore, 

agrammariai 

lofll 

-mnda.  concerning  w 

hich  antiquai 

•iesi 

taken  in  the  afternoon,  t 

0  be  eaten  afl 

"  certain  call  it  anltcan 

la,"  or  dinnei 

r  pre 

Uken  in  the  afternoon  jr 

ist  before  dim 

nothing  new  under  the  s 

un.      Lucullu 

s  6»l 

his  country-house  for  ui, 

.pres 

young  people  under  the 
November  20,  1875. 

:  croquet  ,enl 

ibcfc 

"Go  to  Mrs.  Hyson' 

's  five-o-clock 

millionaire,  10  hi'^  wife. 

■■  Not  mucl 

blame  please  ;  me  and 

your  brother 

-Sviii 

No  five-o'dock  teas  for 

men  who  ain' 

I  got 

thre«>-cloclc  whiskey. ■■- 

'-pJc'i'  '^' 
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But,  like  many  another  "  Americanism,"  this  is  simply  a  recrudescence  and 
extension  of  a  good  old  English  phrase  which  may  be  found  in  the  Xuthorized 
Version  of  the  Kible,  and  even  in  Tennyson : 

Whrrefore  kick  y«  at  my  sacrifice  and  ai  mine  cfTering,  which  I  havt  conunandedf — 

Yoo  hold  the  woman  is  the  belter  man  : 

Would  ^ke  all  women  kk'k  agaiosi  ihcir  lordi, 

Tknnyson  :/■«■««».  ii. 

"To  kick  against  the  pricks"  {Acts  \x.  5),  a  metaphorical  allusion  to 
ploughing- oxen  kicking  against  the  goads,  is  common  in  England  and 
America  for  any  ineffectual  resistance  to  superior  force. 

To  kick  one's  self,  often  used  with  an  infinite  variety  of  adjuncts, — i.e.,  to 
kick  one's  self  "all  over  the  house,"  "all  over  the  place,"  etc.,— means  to  feel 
or  express  violent  dissatisfaction  with  one's  self,  to  be  mortified  or  chagrined. 
This  is  a  pure  Americanism. 

Ascmnbi.  So  Belts  losi  heavily  on  the  races,  eh  ?    What  is  he  doing  now! 

A^cVmii.  Of  wh?t  uk"*™  thai  b'no"hir? 
Bascumbi.  He  vanls  it  to  kick  himself  wilh.-/Wi. 

Kick  the  bucket,  a  slang  phrase  common  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
meaning  to  die.  The  allusion  is  probably  to  the  ivay  in  which  a  slaughtered 
pig  is  hong  up, — viz.,  by  passing  ihe  ends  of  a  bent  piece  of  wood  behind  the 
tendons  of  the  hind  legs  and  so  suspending  it  to  a  hook  in  the  beam  above. 
This  piece  of  wood  is  locally  termed  a  bucket,  and  so,  by  a  coarse  metaphor, 
the  phrase  came  10  have  its  present  meaning.  A  correspondent  of  Nctti  and 
Queries,  first  series,  ix.  107,  otTered  a  derivation  which  should  be  quoted  as  a 
curiosity :  "  One  Balsover,  having  hune  himself  to  a  beam  while  standing  on 
the  bottom  of  a  pail  or  bucket,  kicked  the  vessel  away  in  order  to  pry  into 
futurity,  and  it  was  all  up  with  him  from  that  moment."  The  physician  who 
attended  George  Colman  in  his  last  illness  paid  one  day  a  later  visit  than 
usual,  and  explained  it  by  saying  that  he  had  been  called  in  to  see  a  man  who 
had  fallen  down  a  well.  "  Did  he  kick  the  bucket,  doctor  ?"  faintly  inquired 
the  patient 

EickahaivB,  Ihe  name  for  light  French  ragouts  or  made-dishes  of  an 
unsatisfactory  nature  ;  also,  and  more  generally,  anything  trivial.  The  word 
is  an  Anglicized  form  of  the  French  quelque  ckcse,  the  end-syllable  thaw  being 
perha]>s  mentally  associated  with  pshaw,  in  token  of  contempt  The  Germans 
have  twisted  the  same  word  into  geckuhostrie  {"  foolery"),  the  contempt  in  their 
case  being  indicated  by  the  first  syllable,  eeek  being  the  nearest  equivalent  in 
German  for  dude  or  jackanapes.  The  development  of  the  present  English 
form  of  the  word  is  shown  by  the  following  extracts : 

Only  lei  mee  love  none,  nt>,  not  the  spoti 
FiDDi  country  gratse,  10  confiiura  of  coun. 
Or  cities'  quelque  chtnes,  kl  not  report 

DoNHi :  Ptmt  (11S3J),  p.  B. 
Limhirham .  Some  foolish  French  quelqoethose,  I  wurrant  you. 
Brainsick.  Quelquechoie  [    O  ignonuice  in  supnme  perteclion  I  he  mean*  kelisbdM, 

Dkvdih;   JAt  Kimd  Kitfrr. 
Sir  And.  1  delight  in  nilskes  and  revels  somtrlime;  ailogether. 
6ir  Te.  An  thou  good  at  these  kickchawMi.  kniEhtT 

IkiMiflk  Night  (bl.  i6t3).  Act  i„  Sc  }. 
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ytllrwTiny  Cats  have  an  ill  name  for  ferocity.     "As  quarrelsome  as  Kil' 

kenny  cats"  is  a  popnlsr  proverK  Over  a  hundred  years  ago,  it  is  said,  a 
great  battle  of  felines  took  p)ace  in  the  neighborhood  of  ihe  town,  which  was 
participated  in  by  all  the  cats  in  the  city  and  county  of  Kilkenny,  aided  and 
■belted  by  cats  from  other  parts  of  Ireland.  One  thousand  cats  were  found 
dead  next  morning  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  many  were  idetitified  by  their 
collars  as  coming  from  remote  regions  of  the  country. 

But  the  mo5i  famous  legend  concerning  Kilkenny  cats  is  that  two  of  them, 
fighting  in  a  saw-pit,  bit  and  scratched  so  long  and  so  ferociously  that  at  last 
only  two  tails  were  left  in  the  arena :  each  had  devoured  the  other.  An 
tnonynious  bard  has  versified  the  incident  as  follows  : 

Then,  once  were  two  cms  of  Kilkenny. 

Which  thought  then  wa<  one  cat  loo  muiy, 

And  they  scrsichcd  and  they  (it. 
Till,  txcepiing  their  naik  and  the  tips  of  their  Uils, 
Instead  of  two  cats  there  wetco'l  any. 

This  seems  nothing  but  a  bit  of  broad  Irish  humor,  or  perhaps  even  a 
typical  Irish  bull  ;  nevertheless  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  rationalize  the 
tnyih  in  the  following  story : 

During  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1798  or  1803— for  authorities  differ— Kilkenny 
was  garrisoned  by  a  regiment  of  Hessian  soldiers,  whose  favorite  pastime  in 
their  barrack -rooms  was  to  throw  two  cats,  tied  together  by  their  tails,  face  to 
face,  across  a  clothes-line.  The  officers,  learning  of  this  barbarous  sport, 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  it.  For  this  purpose  an  officer  was  ordered  to 
inspect  each  barrack -room  daily.  But  the  soldiers,  learning  of  this  system  of 
espioiuige,  detailed  one  of  (heir  comrades  to  watch  the  officer.  One  day  the 
sentinel  neglected  his  duty,  and  the  officer  was  heard  ascending  the  stairs 
while  the  cats  were  fighting.  There  was  no  lime  lo  disengage  them.  A 
trooper  hastily  drew  his  sword  and  with  one  blow  severed  the  tails  of  the  cats, 
who  thereupon  escapied  through  the  window.  When  the  officer  entered  he 
severely  demanded  whence  came  the  bleeding  tails  upon  the  floor,  whereupon 
the  trooper  informed  him,  with  a  ready  wit  worthy  of  his  Irish  surroundings, 
that  two  cats  had  been  fighting  desperately  together,  that  it  had  been  impos- 
•ible  to  separate  them,  and  that  they  had  ended  by  devouring  each  other, — 
all  but  tlie  tails. 

Some  authorities  reject  this  story  as  obviously  manufactured  after  the  event, 
and  insist  on  considering  the  inter -destructive  cats  an  allegory  of  the  neigh- 
boring municipalities  of  Kilkenny  and  Irishtown,  which  from  a.d.  1377  to  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century  contended  so  fiercely  about  boundaries  that 
they  mutually  impoverished  each  other  and  left  onl^  a  trace  of  their  former 
selves.  De  Gubernatis,  on  the  other  hand,  ingeniously  surmises  that  the 
origin  of  the  myth  may  be  traced  to  the  German  superstition  which  dreads 
the  combat  between  cats  as  presaging  death  to  the  one  who  witnesses  it. 

Klltnalnham  Treaty,  the  name  given  by  the  English  Conservatives 
to  an  arrangement  alleged  to  have  been  made  between  Gladstone  and 
certain  Irish  members  of  Parliament  who  were  imprisoned  in  Kilmainham 
jait  during  the  agrarian  troubles  of  iSSo-iSSz,  whereby  the  prisoners  were 
released  on  agreeing  to  support  the  Liberals,  Mr.  Gladstone  agreeing  in  turn 
to  certain  concessions  to  be  made  by  him  to  Ireland. 

King.  The  king  is  dead !  Long  live  the  Icing!  In  the  French  mon- 
archical period,  when  a  king  of  France  died,  a  herald  appeared  upon  the 
balcony  of  the  royal  palace,  and  cried  three  times  to  the  crowd  below,  "  The 
king  is  dead!  Long  live  the  king  I"  ("Le  roi  est  mort  1  Vive  le  roil") 
Again  M  the  funeral  cerein«i\ics,  when  the  royal  corpse  was  comntilted  to  its 
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last  resting-place  in  the  vaults  of  Saint-Denis,  theae  word*  were  soleronlj  re- 
peated. They  were  heard  for  the  last  time  in  France  on  the  death  of  Louis 
XVIIl.  Seven  days  after  he  had  breathed  his  last  his  remains  were  taken 
with  great  pomp  to  Safiit-Denis,  wliere  they  lay  in  state  from  September  21 
to  October  24,  the  day  ap|)oinied  for  the  funeral.  An  enormous  crowd 
gathered  to  witness  a  ceremony  which  had  been  strange  to  France  since  the 
death  of  Louis  XV  in  1774.  The  funeral  services  over  and  the  body  being 
deposited  in  its  crypt,  the  grand  chamberlain — no  less  a  personage  than  fcC 
de  Talleyrand — waved  the  standard  of  France  over  the  catafalque.  Then 
the  Duke  d'Uzes — acting  as  grand  master  of  the  royal  house — lowered  his 
baton,  and,  placing  the  eud  in  the  opening  of  the  crypt,  cried,  "The  king  i« 
dead  1  The  king  is  dead  !"  This  was  thrice  repeated  by  the  king-at-arms, 
who  after  the  third  cry  added,  "  Let  us  all  pray  to  God  for  the  repose  of  the 
king."  A  profound  silence  fell  over  the  assembly.  Clergy  and  spectainrs 
fell  on  their  knees  and  prayed  in  silence.  Then  the  Duke  d'Uzes,  once  more 
lifting  his  baton,  raised  the  cry,  "  Long  live  the  king  1"  Again  this  was  thrice 
repeated  by  the  king-at-arms,  who  added,  "  Long  live  King  Charles,  tenth 
of  the  name,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  France  and  of  Navatie  !  Cry  all. 
Long  live  the  king  !"  The  cry  was  echoed  by  a  thousand  voices.  Drums  beat, 
trumpets  brayed,  the  military  band  burst  into  strains  of  music  that  echoed 
and  re-echoed  through  the  church.  Without,  salvos  of  musketry  and  artil- 
lery announced  that  sorrow  must  give  place  to  joy,  and  that  if  Louis  XVIIL 
were  no  more,  Charles  X.  was  king. 

The  plirase  has  been  frequently  parodied  and  paraphrased,  as  in  the  in- 
stances subjoined  : 

Folichbi^Ue  is  invulnerable.  The  invulnerability  of  the  henxK  of  ArioiU  is  not  »  bib 
established  as  that  of  Polichinelle.  1  doubt  ifhis  heel  renuined  in  his  moihel's  hand  when 
she  pluneed  him  iDLo  the  Slyx.  What  is  certain  is  that  Polichiaelle,  pierced  with  nianr 
wounds  by  the  btavi,  hanged  by  the  executioner^  and  carried  off  by  the  devil,  infallibly  re- 
appears in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  his  dramatic  ca&e,  as  tricksome,  as  fresh,  and  as  faUut 

dead,  long  live  Polichinelle  I  It  is  this  phenomenon  which  suggested  the  ides  aH  the  legiti- 
Piacy.  Montesquieu  would  have  said  this  if  he  liad  known.  One  cannoi  know  everjitung. 
—Charles  Nouibh. 

diately  fire  up  over  another,  and  as  the  king  never  dies  in  Fiance,  so  the  queen  never  diei  In 
my  heart,  where  ihe  word  is  In  fiini  tsl  morU,  Vive  l»  rcini .'— Hhimb  :  ReitthiUtr. 

King  can  do  no  wrong.  Although  verbally  the  phrase  as  it  now  stands 
(s  English,  the  idea  which  it  conveys  may  be  traced  in  its  primary  but  since 
modified  form  to  times  far  anterior  to  English  history,  when  a  very  wise  but 
by  no  means  faultless  king  composed  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  King  Solomon 
writes,  "  A  divine  sentence  is  in  the  lips  of  the  king  ;  his  mouth  transgress- 
eth  not  in  judgment."  (Proverbs  xvi.  lo.)  Perhaps  there  is  more  historical 
connection  than  at  first  meets  the  eye  between  our  English  maxim  and  this 
proverb,  which,  however,  does  not  imply  impeccability,  but  infallibility, — for 
instance,  in  uttering  judgment  The  proverb  was  quoted  by  certain  theolo- 
gians in  support  of  the  dogma  of  infallibility.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  an  English  king  assumed  the  pope's  place ;  more,  he  was  invested 
by  his  devoted  servants  with  attributes  that  seemed  to  transcend  those  of  the 
pope  himself.  Parliament,  prohibiting  appeals  to  Rome,  vested  in  Henry 
VIII.  the  right  of  deciding  ecclesiastical  causes,  Cranmer  admitted  his 
superiority  to  all  law,  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  which  is  nearly  equivalent  to 
saying  the  king  can  do  no  wrong.     English  jurisprudence  has  other  similar 

■ —  relating  to  the  crown,— f,^.,  "The  king  is  under  no  man,  yet  he  is  in 

n  to  God  anti  to  the  law,  for  the  law  makes  the  king"  (UltACn>t«,  lib, 
),  and  "  The  king  never  dies"  (UitAt^ciI :  Mttximi,  Qfth  ed.,  197).    But 


i,  fol.  5),  i 
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it  is  understood  in  this  connection  that  "the  person  of  the  king  is  bylaw 
made  up  of  Iwo  bodies ;  a  natural  body,  subject  to  infancy,  infirmity,  sickness, 
and  death ;  and  a  political  body,  perfe_t;t,  powerCu),  and  perpetual."  The  first 
appearance  of  the  saying  in  its  present  form  is  in  z  Kolle's  Reports,  p.  304, 
timp.  James  I,  The  maxim,  however,  has  not  been  interpreted  by  all  English- 
men and  in  all  ages  alike.  That  second  Solomon,  James  I.,  would  pTobal>ly 
have  much  preferred  the  Idea  of  a  king  conveyed  by  Cowel) :  "  He  is  supra 
legem  by  his  absolute  right."  The  view  generally  entertained  by  modern 
Englishmen  is  well  expressed  by  Blackstone  : 


duel  of  putuic  affairs  is  not  cliargcable 


iry  ind  fundamental  principle  of  (he  Englisl 
rt  place,  wha —  — 


able  for  it  10  the  p':of\tZ-C<}mmtiUarltl,  Book  iU.,  ch.  xvii. 
That  is,  responsibility  for  wrong  committed  is   not  monarchical,  but  minis- 
terial.    The  offending  ministry  under  pressure  of  public  opinion  goes  out. 
In  this  sense  the  king  can  do  no  wrong.     Wrong  may  be  dune,  but  it  is  not 
done  by  (he  sovereign. 

To  return  to  the  parallel  of  royal  and  papal  infallibility.  This  latter  is  not 
to  be  understood  as  an  attribute  of  the  pope  personally  or  per  se,  but  of  the 
pope  speaking  ex  cathedra, — the  pope  in  council.  So,  also,  according  to  the 
maxim,  it  is  not  the  individual  king  who  can  do  no  wrong,  but  the  king  in 
council;  the  administrative  authority  of  the  council  being  constitutionally 
merged  in  that  of  the  government  for  the  time-being. 

King  Cotton,  a  popular  personiticalion  of  the  great  staple  of  the  South- 
ern Stales  of  the  American  Union.  His  reign  seeras  to  have  been  first  pub- 
licly proclaimed  by  James  H.  Hammond,  of  South  Carolina.  In  a  speech 
delivered  by  Hammond  in  the  United  Slates  Senate  on  March  4,  1858,  he  said, 
"  No ;  you  dare  not  make  war  upon  cotton.  No  power  on  earth  dares  make 
war  upon  it  Cotton  is  king.  Until  lately  the  Bank  of  England  was  king; 
but  she  tried  to  put  on  her  screws,  as  usual,  the  fall  before  the  last,  on  the 
cotton  crop,  and  was  utterly  vanquished.  The  last  power  has  been  conquered. 
Who  can  doubt,  that  has  looked  at  recent  events,  that  cotton  is  supreme  ?" 

But  earlier  by  some  three  years  (in  1855)  David  Chrisly  published  a  book 
entitled  "  Cotton  is  King ;  or,  Slavery  in  the  Light  of  Political  Economy." 

King  of  ReptUes,  a  nickname  given  to  Bernard  Germain  Etienne  de  la 
Ville,  Cnurt  l^cepede  (1758-1825),  both  on  account  of  his  researches  into 
natural  history  embodied  in  a  work  called  "  Histoire  des  Reptiles,"  and 
because  of  the  eloquence  with  which  he  justified  the  arbitrary  measures  of 
Napoleon. 

KtQg'B  beaid,  I  have  singed  the  Bpanish.  The  episode  which  occa- 
sioned this  exclamation  of  Francis  Drake  happened  in  1587,  Negotiations 
were  going  on  between  the  representatives  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain  and  Queen 
EliKibeth  for  a  definitive  modus  vivendi.  Notwithstanding,  both  sides  con- 
tinued their  preparations  for  war.  It  was  no  secret  that  Philip  was  collecting 
or  building  the  ships  for  the  "  Invincible  Armada  ;"  all  Europe  was  talking  of 
the  enormous  fleets  with  which  both  the  Tagus  and  Cadiz  harbor  were  reported 
to  be  crowded.  "  With  some  misgivings,  but  in  one  of  her  bolder  moments,  the 
queen  allowed  Drake  to  take  a  flying  squadron  down  the  Spanish  coast.  She 
hung  about  hia  neck  a  second  in  command  to  limit  his  movements ;  but  Drake 
look  his  own  way,  leaving  his  vice-admiral  to  go  home  and  complain.  He 
•ailed  into  Cadi*  harbor,  burnt  eighteen  galleons  which  were  lying  there,  and, 
remaining  leisurely  liU  he  had  finished  his  work,  sailed  away,  intending  to 
fepeu  the  operation  at  Lisbon.     It  might  have  been  done  with  the  saoic  ease. 
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The  English  squadron  lay  at  the  mouth  of  th«  river  within  sight  of  Sinti 
Cruz,  3.x\d.  the  great  admiral  had  to  sit  still  and  fume,  unable  to  go  out  and 
meet  him  por  faltadt  eettte, — for  want  of  sailors  to  man  his  galleons.  Drake 
might  have  gone  in  ana  burnt  them  all,* and  would  have  done  it  had  not  Eliza- 
beth felt  Ihat  he  had  accompliahed  enough,  and  that  the  ne^olialions  would 
be  broken  off  if  he  worked  more  destruction.  He  had  smged  Ihe  king'* 
beard  ;  and  the  king,  though  patient  of  affronts,  was  moved  to  a  passing  emo- 
tion." (Froude:  Spanish  Story  of  the  Arntada.) 

Kings  rise  and  set  In  Shelley's  lyrical  drama  of  "  Hellas"  his  Sublime 
Highness  Mahmoud  exclaims  to  Hassan, — 

The  worship  of  the  world,  but  no  repose. 
Bacon  has  a  similar  figure  :  "  Princes  are  I 
cause  good  or  evil  times,  and  which  have  much 
thought,  of  course,  is  found  in  Shakespeare  ; 

But  this  is  a  truism  which  has  been  echoed  and  re-echoed  down  the  ^es 
since  kings  and  crowns  were.  There  is  a  far-off  resemblance  also  in  Shelley^ 
line  to  Sterne's  question,  "Kingdoms  and  provinces,  and  lawns  and  cities, 
have  they  not  Iheir  periods  ?"  Bui  Ihalqueslion  was  anticipated  by  Burton  and 
answered  thus  :  "  Kingdoms,  provinces,  cities,  and  towns  have  their  periods." 

Kiss.  The  envieiS  kiss  to  share.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  stanzas 
in  Gray's  Elegy  is  this  : 

No  childLimn^To  Usp^hetJ  sir"s'%iu™! ' 
Or  climb  his  linecs  the  envied  kiss  ID  share. 

Thomson,  Klopstock,  Collins,  Dyer 
similar  to  this,  and  so  has  Virgil  {Geor_ 

He  fsEl«  the  father's  and  ihe  husband's  blist : 
His  infants  climb  and  struggle  for  ■  kiss. 
But  all  these  copy  Lucretius  {Dc  Rerum  Natura,  iii.  907) : 


{"  But  Ihy  tlear  hon 
No  more  the  hesl  .. 

Whose  haste  half  met  thee  emulous  to  snatch 
The  dulcet  kiss  that  roused  thy  secret  soul. 
Again  shjl  never  hasten  l'') 

This  beautiful  address  is  said  by  Good,  to  whom  we  owe  the  abore  transla- 
tion, to  be  "  a  perfect  copy  of  the  Athenian  Dirge ;"  or  perhaps  the  author 
got  the  first  gem)  of  the  thought  from  Homer's  lines,  thus  rendered  by 
Pope: 

Know  thou  whoe'er  with  heavenly  power  contendi, 
Sh»-t  is  his  dale,  and  sMin  his  glory  enda. 
From  fields  of  death,  when  late  he  shaH  rttim 
No  infant  otk  bii  knees  shall  call  bim  tire. 

Kiss  tbe  rod,  a  familiar  locution,  meaning  to  accept  punishment  withovt 
remonstrance,  to  acknowledge  that  the  smiting  hand  is  cruel  only  to  be  kind. 

Lord  Lytton  ("  Owen  Meredith")  was  seated  one  day  at  dinner  next  to  a 
lady  whose  name  was  Birch,  and  who,  tradition  say*,  was  buutiful,  if  not 
over-intelligent.     Said  she  to  his  Excellency,— 

"Are  you  acquainted  with  any  of  the  Btrches^' 
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Replied  his  Excellfcncy,  "  Oh,  yea,  I  knew  some  of  them  most  intimately 
while  at  Eton ;  indeed,  more  intimately  than  I  cared  to." 
"Sir,"  replied  the  lady,  "you  forget  that  the  Kirchea  are  relatives  of 

"  And  yet  they  cut  me,"  said  the  viceroy  ;  "  but,"  and  he  smiled  his  wonted 
tmile,  "I  have  never  feit  more  inclined  to  kiss  the  rod  than  I  do  now." 

Mrs.  Birch,  sad  to  say,  did  not  see  the  point,  and,  so  the  gosiiips  have  it, 
told  her  husband  that  his  Excellency  had  insulted  her. 

John  Pomfrel  (1667-1703)  varies  the  metaphor  : 

And  trill  adoie  the  hand  thai  gives  the  blow. 

Vtrsti  U  kii  Fritnd  muUr  Ajglictian. 

Pope  may  have  had  Pomfret  in  mind  when  he  wrote, — 

The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  lo  bleed  to-day, 
Had  he  thy  reason,  would  he  skip  and  play  J 
Pleased  to  the  last  he  crops  the  itowery  food, 

JUS   raise      a  s  e       u^^^^  ^  ^^^ 

Disradi  has  discovered  another  parallel.  "  After  pausing  on  the  last  two 
fine  verses,"  lie  says,  "  will  not  the  reader  smile  that  1  should  conjecture  the 
image  might  originaHy  have  been  discovered  in  the  following  humble  verses 
in  a  poem  once  considered  not  as  contemptible  V 


Dr.  King:  MuUy  h/ MouHtmon. 

Kitchen  Cabinet,  a  name  derisively  applied  to  three  friends  of  Presi< 
dent  Andrew  Jackson, — Francis  P  Blair,  editor  of  the  Globe,  administration 
organ,  Amos  Kendall,  one  of  its  chief  contributors,  and  Isaac  Hill,  of  New 
Hampshire.  Jackson  frequently  held  private  consultations  with  these  gen- 
tlemen, admitting  them  by  a  back  door,  so  as  to  avoid  observation,  and  the 
Whig  parly  held  that  it  was  by  their  advice  that  so  many  Whigs  were  re- 
moved from  office  to  make  room  for  Democrats.  The  following  rhymes  were 
very  popular  at  the  period  : 

Kioc  Andrew  had  five  irusiy  'squires, 
Vi^om  he  held  his  bid  to  do; 


the  sharlu  their  cue 


The  five  squires  were  Martin  Van  Buren,  Secretary  of  State  ;  Louis  Mc- 
Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ;  John  Branch,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ;  Levi 
Woodbury,  Branch's  successor;  and  Roger  B.  Taney,  Attorney-General. 

Kite,  Kite-flying.  Kite  is  a  colloquialism  both  in  America  and  in  England 
for  (iciitious  commercial  paper.  Hence  kite-flying  means  raising  money  on  a 
fictitious  bill.  The  phrase  seems  to  have  originated  in  Ireland,  as  it  is  first 
met  with  in  Irish  literature,—/.^. ; 


'dtD  th*nei«inqnet(ion  t^lhecDunHl,i;onplcielypiiiiled  iJord  Kedodale.    "Kilo, 
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Mr.  Plunkett  I"  h<  exclaimed  :  "  kitei  coiild  never  amount  lo  lh«  value  of  ihcfc  lecurilia.  I 
do  not  undersland  ihis  slaiement  at  all,  Mr.  PLuoketl."  '■  It  ii  not  lo  be  e«pect«d  that  you 
should,  my  lord,"  aniwered  Plunlteu.  "  In  Kngland  and  in  Ireland  kite*  are  quite  dif. 
f««il  Ihingt.  In  England  the  wind  raises  ihe  kiiM,  but  in  Ireland  llie  kilea  raue  tbe  wind." 
—KHCkiridign  ef  Wit. 

In  America  the  term  ((itC'flying  is  applied  to  a  financial  transaction  like  the 
following.  Two  men  living  in  different  towns  exchange  cliecks  larger  than 
their  deposits  in  hank.  Each  deposits  in  his  own  bank  and  draws.  Of  course 
the  deticiency  of  each  must  be  made  good,  but  several  days'  time  may  be 
gained  before  the  respective  checks  find  their  way  home. 

Knee,  A  sore  (Fr.  "  Mai  de  genou"),  a  euphemism  common  in  France, 
and  occasionally  used  in  England,  and  applied  to  a  woman  who  is  pregnant. 

The  impresario  Veron,  in  his  Memoirs,  tells  an  amusing  story  about  Tagliuni. 
He  had  resigned  his  position  at  the  French  Opera.  Taglioiii  had  still  ayear's 
engagement  to  run  with  his  successor.  Soon  after  Veron's  resignation,  Tagli- 
oni  sent  round  to  the  new  director  to  say  that  she  could  not  dance,  as  she 
had  a  bad  knee  [mal  de  gettcu).  All  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  physicians 
and  surgeons  connecled  with  the  Opera  were  hastily  summoned  lo  consult  as 
to  what  could  be  done  for  Taglioni's  knee;  for  if  she  did  not  appear,  the 
opera-house  might  almost  as  well  close  up. 

The  consultation  was  brief  and  serious.  The  eminent  physicians  and  sur- 
geons paid  the  fair  dancer  a  visit  in  her  apartments.  The  knee  was  examined. 
They  could  discover  no  swelling,  no  redness,  but  at  the  least  touch  Taglioni's 
face  put  on  an  expression  of  the  greatest  suffering.  The  learned  gentlemen 
lost  their  tempers  discussing  tendons  and  nerves,  and  eventually  decided  that 
the  bad  knee  baffled  their  skill,  and  that  they  must  await  developments. 

Three  or  four  years  later,  a  gentleman  who  had  been  present  at  the  consul- 
tation was  called  to  Si.  Petersburg.  Taglioni  was  then  dancing  at  the  Im- 
perial Theatre.  The  gentleman  called  upon  her,  and  found  her  fondling  in  her 
arms  a  beautiful  little  girl. 

"  Whose  pretty  little  daughter  is  that  ?"  he  asked. 

Taglioni  burst  out  laughing,  and  replied, — 

"  (Ttst  rnon  mal  de  genou"  ("  It's  my  bad  knee"). 

Knifing,  political  slang  for  a  form  of  treachery  which  consists  of  organ- 
ized and  secret  measures  lo  defeat  a  party  candidate  while  ostensibly  support- 
ing him.  The  resort  is  generally  had  lo  omitting  to  furnish  the  necessary 
ballots  on  election-day,  and  other  chicanery,  but  principally  an  underhand 
supporting,  in  consideration  of  favors  relumed  or  promised,  of  the  opposing 
candidate. 

Knock  Bpota  out  of.  When  the  use  of  fire-arms  was  more  general  in 
the  United  Stales  than  it  is  now,  gentlemen  used  to  train  the  eye  by  shooting 
at  cards,  and  when  they  had  acquired  sufficient  proficiency  to  be  able  to  shoot 
through  any  given  spot  on  a  card  nailed  to  a  tree  at  the  regulation  distance 
they  were  said  to  be  able  lo  "knock  spots"  out  of  anybody  or  anything.  By 
extension  the  phrase  means  that  the  person  spoken  of  is  proficient  m  any  other 
accomplishment. 

Knock  under  tbe  table,  generally  contracted  to  "knock  under,"  i 
common  expression  to  denote  submission.  Johnson  says,  "Submibsiun  ii 
expressed  among  good  fellows  by  '  knocking  under  the  table.' " 

im  quarre  no  more,    u     not    un^  er^  ^„v^;   UWii,  iv.  i6. 

Its  equivalent,  to  "  knuckle  under,"  appears  to  be  Ihe  older  phrase.    Knuckle 
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was  formerly  the  knee,  hence  to  knuckle  under  meant  simply  to  kneel  in  sub- 
mission. From  a  modem  misapprehension  of  the  expression  to  knuckle 
under  arose  the  practice  of  knocking  under  the  (able  with  the  knuckles 
(suiting  the  action  to  the  word)  as  a  sign  of  submission,  and  thence  the  phrase 

Knocked  into  a  cocked  hat,  a  slang  phrase,  signifying  the  demolition 
of  an  antagonist,  either  physically  or  figuratively  by  argument,  etc.  The 
usual  derivation  of  the  phrase  is  the  obvious  one  that  it  means  to  be  so  beaten 
as  to  be  limp  enough  to  be  doubled  up  and  carried  Hat  under  the  arm,  like 
the  cocked  hat  of  an  officer. 

Another  explanation  is  suggested,  which  seems  better,  since  it  is  derived 
from  a  figure  less  unfamiliar  to  Americana  than  an  officer's  cocked  hat.  A 
"cocked  hat,"  in  the  game  of  bowls  or  tenpins,  is  a  figure  in  which  only  the 
two  corner  pins  and  the  head  pin  are  left  standing,  forming  a  triangle.  Any 
one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  game  knows  that  to  roll  down  with  a  single 
ball  all  the  tenpins  of  a  frame  except  the  three  indicated — i.e.,  to  knock  ttiem 
into  a  cocked  hat — would  be  a  feat  sufficiently  remarkable  to  become  the 
foundation  for  a  by-word. 

Enow.  To  know  her  waa  to  love  her,  FKz-Greene  Halleck's  lines 
on  his  fellow-poet  Drake  have  imperishably  embalmed  the  memory  of  both  : 

Green  be  the  lurf  above  Ihee, 
Friend  of  my  beller  days! 
None  knew  lh=e  but  .o  love  thee. 
Nor  oamed  thee  but  to  prJiise. 

0»  thi  Dtaih  it/Jastfk  Hodman  Drake. 
Rc^rs  may  have  suggested  the  third  line  ; 

She  was  good  as  she  was  fair. 

None— none  on  earth  above  her  I 
As  pure  in  thought  as  angels  are ; 

JacqailiKt,  Stanza  i. 
But  Rogers  in  turn  was  indebted  to  Burns  : 


An  equally  famous  compliment  is  that  which  Steele  paid  to  Lady  Elizabeth 
diite  check  10  loose  behavior ;  to  love  her  was  a  liberal  edueation.— rdZ/rr.  No.  49. 

One  of  Michael  Angelo's  sonnets  to  Vittoria  Colonna  is  not  unlike  Steele's 
prose  in  its  opening  sentiment.     Here  is  Hartley  Coleridge's  version  : 
The  might  of  one  fair  face  sublimes  my  love, 

A  dose  parallel  to  the  last  clause  is  found  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

She  teaches  in  her  dancing  r  'lis  indeed 

Tht  Failk/ul  Friendt. 

Know,  All  you.  There  is  a  jest  current  especially  among  the  ingenuous 
youth  of  America,  and  known  also  in  England,  which  assumes  the  most  pro- 
tean forms,  from  the  distinctly  American  "  I've  got  a  spare  minute  ;  tell  me  all 
you  know,"  or  "  There's  a  half-dollar  ;  quick,  tell  me  all  you  know,  and  give 
me  Ihe  change,"  to  the  Anglo-American  gibe  thus  recorded  in  Southey'a 
"  Doctor  :"  "  Some  of  my  contemporaries  may  remember  3  story  once  current 
■t  Cambridge,  of  a  luckless  undergraduate  who,  being  examined  for  his 
degree  and  biling  in  every  subject  upon  which  he  was  tried,  complained  that 
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he  had  not  b«n  questioned  upon  the  things  that  he  knew.  Upon  wMch  the 
examining  master,  moved  less  to  compassion  by  the  impenetrable  dutneN  of 
the  man  Iban  to  anger  by  his  unreasonable  complaint,  tore  off  aboot  an  inch 
of  paper,  and,  pushing  it  towards  him,  desired  him  to  write  upon  that  alt  he 
knew."  The  jest  has  a  venerable  antiquity.  For  all  we  know,  it  may  have 
been  the  retort  made  to  the  First  Man  when  he  endeavored  to  teach  his 
gorilla  grandmother  how  to  suck  eggs.  Two  welbknown  variations  are  the 
rebuke  of  the  clergyman  to  the  young  man  who  said  he  would  believe  nothing 
which  he  could  nut  understand,  "Then,  young  man,  your  creed  will  b«  the 
shortest  of  any  man's  I  know,"  and  the  reply  of  Dr.  Parr  to  the  youth  who 
tauntingly  asked  him  why  he  did  not  write  a  book  :  "  Sir,"  said  the  doctor,  "  I 
know  how  I  could  soon  write  a  very  large  book."  "  How  so  f  "  Why,  sir, 
by  puiting  in  all  that  I  know  and  all  thai  you  do  not  know." 

Know  nothing,  I  know  that  1.  Socrates,  in  his  "  Apolc^"  to  the 
couit  of  his  fellow-citizens  who  condemned  him  to  death  for  impiety,  ex- 
claimed,— 


This  phrase  has  usually  been  condensed  into  "I  know  only  thai  I  know 
nothing."  Thus,  Sir  Thomas  Browne  says,  "  Heads  of  capacity,  and  such  as 
are  not  full  with  a  handful,  or  easy  measure  of  knowledge,  think  they  know 
nothing  till  they  know  all  ;  which  being  impossible,  thev  fall  upon  (he  opinion 
of  Socrates,  and  only  know  they  know  not  anything;"  and  Congreve, 
"Vou  read  of  but  one  wise  man,  and  all  that  he  knew  was  that  he  knew 
nothing."  Congreve's  reference  may  be  to  Solomon,  but  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  sentiment  in  Ecclesiasles  is  in  chap.  i.  v.  \^  :  "  And  I  gave  my  heart 
to  know  wisdom,  and  to  know  madness  and  folly  :  I  perceived  that  this  also 
is  vexation  of  spirit."  Later  on  {ii.  13,  14)  the  Preacher  expressly  says,  "I 
saw  that  wisdom  excelleth  folly,  as  far  as  light  excelleth  darkness.  The  wise 
man's  eyes  ate  in  his  head  ;  but  the  fool  walketh  in  darkness."  Nevertheless, 
as  the  end  of  both  is  death,  he  conceives  that  all  is  vanity.  To  the  Socnitic 
mind  the  only  difference  between  3  wise  man  and  a  fool  is  that  the  former  at 
least  knows  that  he  knows  nothing. 

Numerous  echoes  of  this  doctrine  of  universal  nescience  are  found  in  all 
literature.  Thus,  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  his  Life  of  Pyrrho,  tells  us  that 
Xenophanes  speaks  thus  : 

And  no  man  knows  distinctly  anything, 

and  that  Democrilus  says,  "  But  we  know  nothing  really ;  for  truth  lies  deep 
down."  The  598lh  maxim  of  Publius  Syrus  runs,  "  He  bids  (air  to  grow  wise 
who  has  discovered  that  he  is  not  so." 

la  Shakespeare  the  thought  takes  this  turn; 

The  fool  doth  think  be  is  wise,  but  (he  wise  man  knows  bimsetf  lo  be  ■  ioA.^^t  Hn 
Likt  It,  Act  v„  Sc.  I. 

Owen  Feliham,  in  his  once-popular  "Resolves,"  says,  in  his  twenty-Mventh 
essay,  on  "Curiosity  in  Knowledge,"— 

Our  knoivlerlse  doth  bui  show  us  cur  ignotance.  Our  moil  studious  Knitioy  L>  but  *.  di»> 
eovery  of  what  we  cannot  know ; 

and  Pope,  in  his  "  Essay  on  Man,"  Epistle  iv.,  1.  258, — 

In  nam  luperior  what  advanuge  liesl 
Tell  (for  you  can)  what  19  it  to  Be  wite! 
'TLs  but  to  know  liow  little  can  be  known,— 
To  see  all  oiben'  bulu,  and  reel  oui  own ,- 
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I  am  ignoranl  how  1  wat  fanned,  and  how  I  was  born,  I  was  perfectly  ignnrani.  for  a 
qiuiter  of  my  life,  of  the  reasons  of  all  that  I  saw.  hcarJ,  and  fell,  and  »,is  a  nmre  parrot, 
talking  by  rote  in  Imitation  of  other  parrots.     When  1  looked  about  nie  and  within  me,  1  cim- 

loncluded  that  there  is  some  being  nee: 5«ry  and  neces:.arily  eternal.  'ITius  the  first  Mep 
boundaries  of  time.  But  when  I  w.>s  desirous  of  proceeding  in  lliis  infinite  •  :.rccr.  1  ci.uld 
rtoorin^lemVa"! etmity"Thavri^lle'n  iL^k  inlo'tbe  abyss^^'my  oriii'inal  ii;tii.ran< .-, 

But  the  finest  exjiression  it  finds  is  (liat  put  into  the  mouth  of  Faust  by 
Gocihe,  in  the  soliloquy  which  opens  the  drama : 

And  Jiiiispnidencc,  Medicine, 

And  even,  alas  1  Theolot'v, 

From  end  lo  end,  with  bbor  keen : 

And  here,  poor  fool !  with  ail  my  lore 

I  stand  no  wiser  than  before : 

I'm  MaBisler,  yea,  Doctor,  bight. 

And  straight  or  cmss wise  wrung  or  right, 

rvrkd'my''Kliora''r7by 'the  nose*!  """' 

Giwthe  owns  tliat  his  drama  is  founded  on  the  old  puppet-play,  one  version 
of  which  was  also  utilized  by  Marlowe.  "The  puppet-play."  says  Goethe, 
"echoed  and  vibrated  In  many  tones  through  my  mi\i(l.  I  also  had  gone 
from  one  branch  of  knowledge  to  another,  and  was  early  enough  convinced 
of  the  vanity  of  all."  Bayard  Taylor  translates  several  of  the  early  versions 
of  Fausl's  soliloquy,  showing  that  Goethe  followed  the  words  very  closely, 
only  casting  them  iii  a  rhythmical  and  more  spirited  form. 

it  is  probable  that  the  author  of  the  following  lines  had  drawn  inspiration 
from  the  old  puppet-play,  and  also  from  Shakespeare  ; 

Yet  all  that  1  have  learn'd  (huge  tojies  now  past) 
By  long  experience,  and  in  famous  schooles, 

'who  d:irk^emiX™'m^"wi"  ire  greatest  fools. 

William,  Eakl  of  StiKLiNo:  RtcrcatioHS  luitk  tkt  Mutti . 
London,  fol.,  ityj,  p.  7. 

In  another  place  Goethe  acknowledges  in  effect  that  it  was  only  his  youthful 
ignorance  that  made  him  a  poet :  "  Had  I  earlier  known  how  many  excellent 
things  have  been  in  existence  for  hundreds  and  thousands  of  years,  I  should 
have  written  no  line  ;  I  should  have  had  enough  else  to  do."  Michael  Angelo, 
in  his  last  days,  made  a  design  of  himself  as  a  child  in  a  go-cart,  with  this 
motto  under  it ;  '■  I  am  yet  learning."  Macaulay,  the  year  before  his  death, 
wrote  in  his  diary,  "Alas,  how  short  life,  and  how  long  art  I  I  feel  as  if  I  had 
just  begun  to  understand  how  to  write,  and  the  probability  is  that  I  have  very 
nearly  done  writing."  Rubens  made  the  same  complaint  in  regard  to  painting, 
and  Mozart  In  regard  to  music.  St.  Jerome  tells  us  that  Theophrastus  at  one 
hundred  and  seven  years  of  age  lamented  that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  life  at 
a  time  when  he  had  just  begun  to  be  wise.  Let  us  concluile  with  an  Arabian 
proverb  which  only  partially  agrees  with  the  foregoing  ; 

He  who  Vnows  not,  and  knows  not  that  be  knows  not ;  be  is  a  fool,  shun  him. 

He  who  knows  not,  and  knows  that  he  knows  not ;  be  is  simple,  leach  him. 

He  who  knows,  and  knows  not  that  he  knows ;  he  is  asleep,  wake  him. 

He  who  knows)  and  knows  that  he  knows :  he  is  wise,  follow  him. 

Know  thyaelt  Diogenes  I^ertins  tells  us  that  when  Thales  was  asked 
what  was  difficult  he  answered,  "To  know  thyself,"  and  whal  was  eavv.  "To 
advise  another."  Thales  was  one  of  the  so-called  Seven  Wise  Men  of  tireece. 
The  maxim  "  Knoir  thyself"  has  alsn  Iwen  allributed  lo  Chilo.  Plato,  I'vthae- 
oras,  CieobuluB,  Socrates,  and  others.    Juvenal  i,Siuiri:s,  xi.  27)  says  the  pre- 
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cept  descended  from  heaven.  It  was  inscribed  upon  the  temple  of  Apollo 
at  Meriiphis  with  that  other  famous  saying,  lArfih  icyav,  better  known  to  us  in 
the  Latin  ioim  Ne  quid  nimii  (q.v.).  Many  moderns  have  echoed  Thalei'i 
saying,— f.^.  ;  ^^^^  ^,^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  hin.«lv(n  ktiowe 

Chaucbr  :  Msnktt  Talt,  I.  1449. 

Make  it  ihy  business  to  Inow  Ihyscir,  wbich  is  itie  idostdiSculi  lesson  in  ihc  world. — Cni- 
VAHTBS ;  DiiH  Quixi/lt,  ch,  iiii. 

Know  then  thyself,  presume  not  God  to  scan  : 

Poi-B ;  tisay  tn  Man,  Ep.  ii. 
thoughis'^ihVk!!^wledgrof  himself,— Goethe:   ■Juiii-Talk."  """'  "" 

But  Montaigne  held  that  the  saying  was  luckily  impossible  of  fulfilment! 
"  Nature,  that  we  may  not  be  dejected  with  out  deformities,  has  wisely  thrust 
the  action  of  seeing  outward."  "In  vain,"  says  Xavier  de  Maislre,"are 
lookhig -glasses  multiplied  around  us  which  reflect  light  and  truth  with  geu- 
metrical  exactness.  As  soon  as  the  rays  reach  our  vision  and  paint  us  as  we 
are,  selflove  slips  its  deceitful  prism  between  us  and  our  image  and  presents 
a  divinity  to  us.  And  of  all  the  prisms  that  have  existed  since  the  first  that 
came  from  the  hands  of  the  immortal  Newton,  none  has  possessed  so  power- 
ful a  refractive  force,  or  produced  such  pleasing  and  lively  colors,  as  the  prism 
of  self-love.  Now,  seeing  that  ordinary  looking-glasses  record  the  truth  in 
vain,  and  that  they  cannot  make  men  see  their  own  imperfections,  every  one 
being  satisfied  with  his  face,  what  would  a  moral  mirror  avail  ?  Few  people 
would  look  at  it,  and  no  one  would  aecognize  himself."  "  Oh.  the  incompa- 
rable contrivance  of  Nature,"  exclaims  Erasmus,  "  who  has  ordered  all  things 
in  so  even  a  method  that  wherever  she  has  been  less  bountiful  in  her  gifts, 
there  she  makes  it  up  with  a  larger  dose  of  self-love,  which  supplies  the 
former  defects  and  makes  all  even."  "  Could  all  mankind,"  says  John  Norris, 
*'  lay  claim  to  that  estimate  which  they  pass  upon  themselves,  there  would  be 
little  or  no  difference  betwixt  lapsed  and  perfect  humaiiily.  and  God  might 
again  review  his  image  with  paternal  complacency,  and  still  pronoune«  it 
good."  "Blinded  as  men  are  as  to  their  true  character  by  self-love,  every 
iii3n,"says  Plutarch, "is  his  own  first  andchiefest  flatterer,  prepared  therefore 
to  welcome  the  flatterer  from  the  outside,  who  only  comes  confirming  the 
verdict  of  the  flatterer  within." 

Evidently  these  gentlemen  would  not  echo  the  prayer  of  Burns : 


One  of  Dr.  Holmes's  most  ingenious  paradoxes  is  that  wherein  he  makes 
his  Autocrat  announce  to  the  startled  break  fast- table  that  when  John  and 
Thomas,  for  instance,  are  talking  together  "  it  is  natural  enough  that  among 
the  six  there  should  be  more  or  less  confusion  and  misapprenension."  He 
calms  all  suspicion  as  to  his  sanity  by  enumerating  them,  as  follows ; 

1.  The  real  John;  known  only  to  his  Maker, 

2.  John's  ideal  John  ;  never  the  real  one,  and  often  very  un- 
Three  Johns.  -  like  him. 

3.  Thomas's  ideal  John  ; 

John,  but  often  very  u 
(  1.  The  real  Thomas, 
Three  Thomases.  )  2.  Thomas's  ideal  Thomaj 
(  3.  John's  ideal  Thomas. 
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"  Only  one  of  the  three  Johns  is  taxed  ;  only  one  can  Iw  weighed  on  a  plat- 
form-balance ;  but  the  other  twoare  just  as  impotlan  till  the  con  versalion.  Let 
us  suppose  the  real  John  to  Ije  old,  dull,  and  ill-looking.  But,  as  the  Higher 
Towers  have  not  conferred  on  men  the  gift  of  seeing  tllcnl,selve^  in  the  true 
light,  John  very  possibly  conceives  himstlf  to  be  youthful,  witty,  and  fasd- 
iia(ing,  and  talks  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  ideal."  So,  likewise,  with  the 
three  Thomases.  "  It  follows  that,  until  a  man  can  be  found  who  knows  him- 
iclf  as  his  Maker  knows  him,  or  who  sees  himself  as  others  see  him,  there 
most  be  at  least  six  persons  engaged  in  every  dialogue  between  two.  Of  thcc 
the  least  important;  philosophically  speaking,  is  the  one  that  we  have  called 
the  real  person."  Now,  the  central  meaning  of  this  passage  is  thus  sum- 
mariied  by  Alphonse  Karr :  "  Every  person  has  three  characters  :  that  which 
he  exhibits,  that  which  he  has,  and  that  which  he  thinks  he  has."  The 
Frenchman  and  the  American  may  have  hit  u]>on  the  same  idea  independently, 
but  the  likeness  is  certainly  startlmg.  The  idea  finds  a  predecessor,  too,  in  a 
sermon  of  Adam  Littleton's  (circa  t678)  :  "  Every  peraun  is  made  of  three 
Egos,  and  has  three  Selfs  in  him,"  and  this  appears  "in  the  reflection  of  Con- 
science upon  actions  of  a  dubious  nature,  while  one  Self  accnae>,  another 
Self  defends,  and  the  third  Self  passes  judgment  upon  whal  halh  been  so 
done  by  the  man."  This  he  adduces  as  among  various  "  mean  and  unworthy 
comparisons,  whereby  to  show  that  though  the  mysterious  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  fat  exceeds  our  reason,  there  want  not  natural  instances  to  illustrate 
it,"  The  passage  is  quoted  by  Southey  in  "  The  Doctor."  Here  the  an.ilogy 
is  less  complete  than  that  between  Holmes  and  Karr,  but  it  is  still  interesting 
enough  to  be  noted. 

Know  ye  the  land.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  similitudes  in  litera- 
ture is  in  the  following  stanzas,  the  first  from  Byron  and  the  latter  from 
Guethe  : 

Are  emblems  of  d^^cd^  that  are  done  in  iheir  cHme 
Where  the  rage  of  ihe  vuliure,  the  love  o/  ihe  turile. 

Mow  Biell  iQio  COIIOW,  now  midden  1o  crime! 

Thi  Bridi  o/Abydo!.  Canto  i.,  Stania  i. 
Kaow'st  thou  the  land  where  the  lemon-trees  bloom, 
Where  the  gold  oraoge  glows  in  ihs  deep  thicltel's  gloom. 
Where  a  wind  ever  sofi  from  .he  blue  heaven  blowsT 

Migiian's  Sosg.  in  ■'•WilkeliH  MrUter  " 
Byron,  of  course,  is  the  plagiarist.     But  he  has  produced  a  passage  equal 
in  beauty  to  the  original,  and  [he  beauty  of  it  is  essentially  Byronic.    'it  is  not 
a  question  of  improving  on  a  great  original, — Goethe's  lines  are  unsurpass- 
able,— but  of  producing  a  different  and  equal  beauty  out  of  a  parallel  idea. 

Knowledge  is  power.  The  coinage  of  this  phrase  is  generally  and 
perhaps  justly  attributed  to  Lord  Baccni.  The  sentence  which  has  been  thus 
rendered  into  English  occurs  in  his  "Meciitationes  bacra  De  Hicresibus." 
thus:  "Nam  et  ipsa  scientia  potestas  est,'  and  it  is  in  accord  with  Ihe  whole 
teachings  of  his  philosophy.  In  his  es-,ay  "  (It  studies  '  he  says,  "  Ex])ert 
men  can  execute,  and  perhaps  judge  of,  particulars,  one  by  one  :  but  the 
general  counsels,  and  the  plots  and  marshalling  of  affiii-  come  liest  from 
those  that  are  learned."  Three  hundred  yiars  before  Bacon,  however,  the 
Persian  Saadi  uttered  (he  same  sentiment 

yet  he  i.eeTnol'bfVoJi-owfuirfoTknW^dti'l"  il'ie"  "r"iches-rrL" '^^^^^ 
e'i.'Bfu/iDir,  Tflleii.  ^ 

This  is  nothing  remarkable,  as  it  is  only  ihe  cJcpicssion  of  an  opinion  of 
the  wise  of  all  ages.     "  Crafty  men,"  tuntinues  BaLOii  in  hia  esiiay,  "contemn 
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studies ;"  and  the  crafty  and  worldly-wise  point  of  view  in  probably  best  »• 
pressed  by  Hobbes,  in  "Leviathan,"  ch,  x.,  "Of  Power,  Worth,  Dignily, 
Honor,  and  Wortliiness  :" 

PuwcT  ii  the  present  Tnesiis  to  procure  bome  future  apparent  good,  .  ,      Good  niccni  it 


tniBenI ;  and  therersn  not  acknowledned  ia 


Knowledge  is  indeec 

»bove  ihe  other. -Audi 

Simple  as  Ll  may  sr 


ruly  and  oscntially  ri 


ould  open  as  well  as  loci 
AMa>,g  iny  Books :  N'w  England  Tw>  Cmlurin  Ag*. 
Shakespeare's  dictum, — 

Ignorance  is  ihe  curse  of  God, 
Knowledge  the  wing  whereby  we  fly  to  heaven, 

Henry  tV.,  i'^rt  //.,  Act  i..,  Sc.  j,- 
{inds  a  close  parallel  in  the  Persian  Shih-Nimah  : 
Choose  knowledge, 
If  ibod  deslreai  a  blessing  from  the  Uolveraal  Provider ; 
For  Ihe  icnorani  man  cannot  nse  above  the  earth  ; 
And  it  is  by  knowledge  that  thou  must  render  thyself  praiseworthy. 

Enow^ledge  under  difficultlea.  This  phrase,  which  is  now  one  of  the 
commonest  forms  of  speech,  is  said  to  be  due  to  I^rd  Brougham,  who  sug- 
gested it  to  Mr.  Craik  as  an  improvenient  to  the  title  of  his  volume  written  in 
1828,  "The  Love  of  Knowledge  overcoming  Difficulties  in  its  Pursuit,"  which 
was  accordingly  changed  to  "The  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  Difficulties" 
(Charles  Knlght:  Passages  of  a  IVorking  Life,  ii.  135).  The  book  first 
appeared  in  two  volumes,  1830-1831,  among  the  publications  of  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  The  sentence  is  put  in  the  mouth  of 
Mr.  Weller,  senior,  on  his  finding  Sam  writing  a  valentine.  "  Pickwick"  was 
published  in  1837,  and  the  phrase  was  then  already  current 

Know-Nothinga,  a  name  popularly  given  in  the  United  States  to  a  de- 
velopment out  of  the  "American  party."  It  was  a  secret  political  order  which 
sprang  up  in  1853,  and  was  organized  in  New  York  by  E.  Z.  C.  Judson,  better 
known  as  "  Ned  Buntiine."  None  but  "  Native  Americans"— *'.r.,  natives  of 
the  country — were  allowed  admission.  To  all  questions  put  to  members  as 
to  the  movements  of  the  organization  the  prescribed  reply  was  "I  don't 
know,"  whence  the  nickname.  The  secret  name  of  the  order  is  said  to  hawe 
been  "  Sons  of  '76-"  Among  the  cardinal  tenets  of  the  organization  were 
bitter  opposition  to  Roman  Catholics,  a  "  pure  American"  common-school 
system,  repeal  or  radical  modiiicaiion  of  the  naturalization  laws,  ineligibility 
to  public  office  of  any  but  native-born  Americans,  and  hostility  to  foreigners, 
whom  the  enormous  emigrations  into  the  United  States  it  was  feared  would 
soon  make  preponderant.  After  some  notable  successes  at  the  polls,  the 
organization  went  to  pieces,  the  American  party  having  first  split  into  "  North 
Americans"  and  "  South  Americans"  on  the  slavery  question  and  disappeared 
from  national  politics  in  i860. 

In  Massachusetts  there  is  an  odd  local  application  of  the  word.  A  serious 
railroad  accident  in  1854,  just  before  the  election  of  Governor  Gartliner,  ihe 
"Native  American"  candidate,  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  a  law  requiring 
all  trains  to  stop  before  reaching  a  "  grade"  crossing.    The  recomnteiidalioa 
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of  its  passage  was  one  of  the  first  ofBcial  acts  of  the  new  governor,  whence 
these  crossings  were  called  "  Knuw-nolhings." 

KootOO,  or  Koto^  in  Chinese,  to  "bow,"  to  "salaam,"  now  accepted 
into  the  vocabulary  of  familiar  English  on  both  aides  of  the  Atlantic  as  a 
synonyme  for  to  flatter,  to  be  obsequiously  polite,  to  boot-lick. 

Mr,  Tlackeray  has  said  mare,  and  more  effectually,  about  snobs  and  snobbism  Ihan  iny 
other  man:  and  yei  hit  fritlered  life  and  his  obedience  to  the  call  of  the  great  an  the  observed 
of  all  observer,  A^  it  ia  to,  so  must  it  be ;  but  "  O  the  pily  of  il,  tbe  pity  of  it  I"  Great 
■nd  unusual  allowiuct  is  to  be  made  in  his  case,  1  am  aware,  but  this  does  nut  lessen  the  coii' 
ceru  occuioned  by  the  stjectacle  of  one  after  another  of  tbe  aristocracy  of  nature  malfing  the 
kotoo  lo  the  aristocracy  of  accideni.— Hahkibt  Mahtineau  1  Autetiesrafhy, 

Kuklnx-KlEUt  (a  corruption  of  the  Greek  wtird  iAkXik,  "  a  circle,"  the 
"klan"  being  added  to  increase  the  alliterative  force  of  the  jingle],  a  secret 
association  of  Southerners,  originallj'  organized  June,  1866,  by  a  few  young 
men  for  purposes  of  amusement  during  the  stagnation  that  iullowed  immedi- 
ately after  the  war.  Its  founders  had  builded  better  than  they  knew.  Uianch 
orders  were  established  all  over  the  South,  and  it  became  an  immense  politi- 
cal organization,  whose  dual  object  was  to  maintain  order  against  the  internal 
lawlessness  that  was  then  rife  at  the  South  and  to  resist  the  encroachments 
of  Federal  authority,  especially  by  using  all  means  at  hand,  either  lawful  or 
unlawful,  fair  or  foul,  to  prevent  the  threatened  ascendency  of  the  negro  race, 
who  in  many  localities  were  numerically  predominant.  Part  of  their  plan 
of  campaign  was  the  intimidation  of  negro  voters  and  of  "  carpet-bag  "  set- 
tlers from  the  North.  Many  outrages  were  undeniably  commiited  in  the 
midnight  raids  of  masl<ed  members  of  the  Klan,  and  the  reports  of  these  out- 
rages, often  intensified,  exaggerated,  and  even  manufactured  out  of  the  whole 
cloth  for  partisan  efleci,  served  to  keep  up  the  bitter  feeling  in  the  North 
whiclt  found  vent  in  the  waving  of  the  bloody  flag.  A.  W  Tourgee's  "A 
Fool's  Errand"  gives  an  excellent  picture  of  the  condition  of  things  in  the 
South  at  the  time  when  the  Klan  was  most  prevalent.  It  was  nominally  dis- 
banded by  its  presiding  Grand  Wizard  in  February,  1869,  but  Kukliix  raids 
were  common  for  several  years  after  that  date.  An  alternalivc  title  was  "The 
Invisible  Empire."  It  was  also  sometimes  known  as  "The  Knights  of  the 
White  Camellia"  and  "  The  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,"  but  these  were 
'■"  '  ■  '  ""   J  founded  before  the  Kuklux-Klan,  which  had 


merged  ii 


L. 


L,  the  twelfth  letter  and  ninth  consonant  of  the  English  alphabet.  It  comes 
to  us  through  the  Greek  and  Latin  from  the  Phosnician.  (See  Alphaiiet.) 
As  an  abbreviation  it  stands  for  /iira,  pound  sterling,  and  is  written  either  in 
lower-case  italic  after  the  sum,  or  in  the  conventional  form  £  before  it,  thus, 
100/.,  or  jfloo.  "  The  three  L's"  is  a  nautical  phrase,  formed  possibly  on  the 
basis  of  "the  three  R's,"  and  meaning  "lead,  latitude,  and  lookout,"  the 
three  chief  things  to  be  considered  in  keeping  a  ship  from  tunning  aground. 

Labor.  He  luw  had  bis  labor  for  bia  paioa,  a  proverbial  expression, 
meaning  that  he  has  had  neither  thanks  nor  reward  for  trouble  taken,  work 
or  good  deed  done. 

1  have  had  my  labor  for  my  tta.ail. 

Shakespkakk;   Trfi/us  ai.f  Crfij;,/.!,  Act  i.,  Sc.  1. 
They  have  nought  but  their  toyle  for  their  henle,  their  paincs  fw  their  sweale,  and  (!.■ 
bring  II  Id  our  Knglisb  prouerbe)  ihelr  labour  for  thuir  irauaile.— Thomas  Nash  UsSg) ;  /j 
l*t  C-UUmtn  SiudmU  -/ittk  UHWtrtitifi.  (Inlroductuiy  to  Robert  tJrevn.:-^  .Vmafkai:) 
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Iiaboiare  eat  otare  (L.,  "  To  work  is  to  pray").  This  ap]>eara  to  have 
been  originally  "  Labor.ire  et  orare,"  and  as  such  may  have  been  derived  from 

Jeremiah  (Lamenlatiom  iii.  41).  So  in  Pseudo- Bernard  there  occurs,  with 
reference  made  to  Jeremiah  for  authorily,  "  Qui  oral  et  laborat,  cor  levat  ad 
Deum  cum  manibus."  (S.  Beknard:  Opera,  vo\.  ii.,  col.  866,  Paris.  169a) 
The  idea  had  been  expressed  before  by  Gregory  the  Great,  with  the  suhati- 
tntioti  of  "  operari"  for  "  taburare,"  and  by  many  others  after  him.  Just  how 
and  when  the  alteration  of  the  "et"  into  "'est"  in  the  proverb  was  accomplished 
may  not  with  certainty  be  told,  but  we  find  it  as  an  ancient  maxim  of  the 
Benedictine  monks.  The  sentence  reappears  iti  various  rnodi6cations  of  form, 
thns,  "Scriptum  est  et  'oratio  niea  in  sinu  meo  convertetur'  (Ps.  xxxiv.  13, 
Vutg,),  et  qui  pro  alio  orat  pro  se  ipso  laborat."  (Radulphus  Akubi/s, 
Hamilelka,  i.,  "  De  Tempore,"  1485.)  This  may  perhaps  intimate  a  transition 
towards  the  use  of  the  proverb  which  is  now  most  commonly  thought  of.  It 
occurs  in  verse  as  follows,  "Tu  supplex  ora,  I u  protege,  tuque  labora,"  in  "Car- 
minum  Proverbialium  Loci  Communes"  [p.  156,  London,  1588),  a  common 
text-book  which  was  often  reprinted.  "Ora  et  labora"  iK  the  motto  of  the 
Earl  of  Dalhouaie,  and  "  Orando  laborando"  of  Rugby  School. 

Laconic,  an  adjective  signifying  short,  brief,  terse,  and  derived  from  Lacon, 
one  of  the  names  of  Sparta,  because  the  Spartans  were  held  to  be  especially 
expert  in  condensing  their  meaning  into  the  fewest  possible  words.  Thus, 
when  Xerxes  summoned  Leonidas  to  yield  up  his  arms,  the  latter  answered, 
"Come  and  lake  them."  Equal  conciseness  was  aimed  at  in  the  despatches 
fnim  the  seats  of  war ;  the  victory  of  Platsea  was  announced,  "  Persia  is  hum- 
bled," and  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  "Athens  is  taken." 

It  was  an  Athenian,  however,  who,  after  one  of  his  countrymen  had  made  a 
brilliant  and  showy  speech,  full  of  rhetorical  promises,  rose  and  said,  "  Men 
of  Athens,  all  that  he  has  said,  I  will  do." 

Philostralus  tcils  us  how  Aiticus,  in  digging  under  a  house,  found  a  large 
treasure  of  money  Being  in  fear  L>f  informers,  he  deemed  it  best  to  notify  the 
fact  to  Nerva,  the  reigning  emperor,  who  wrote  him  the  laconic  reply,  "Use 
it."  His  heart  still  failing  him,  he  wrote  again,  saying  it  was  too  large  to  use. 
"  Then  abuse  it"  came  the  answer. 

When  Menecrales,  a  physician  who  from  his  wonderful  cures  was  sty)ed 
Jupiter,  addressed  Agesilaus  a  letter, — 

M.  Jupiter  to  King  Age&ilaus.     Heahh, — ' 
Agesilaus  answered, — 

King  Agesilaus  to  Mcnectates.     His  senses. 

But  the  most  famous  laconicism  in  ancient,  indeed,  in  all,  history  is  Cxsar's 
announcement  to  his  friend  AminCius  of  his  victory  over  Pharnaces,  at  Zela, 
in  Asia  Minor,  D.C  47,  "  Veni,  vidi,  vici,"  which  it  were  a  work  of  super eri^a- 
tion  to  translate  into  "  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered."  John  Sobieski,  when  he 
sent  the  Pope  the  Mussulman  standards  captured  before  Vienna,  attempted 
to  improve  upon  Caesar  with  this  affected  bit  of  humility  :  "  I  came,  I  saw, 
God  conquered."  Tureniie's  paraphrase  was  much  better,  because  there  was 
no  mock-modesty  about  it.  After  the  battle  of  Dlinen,  which  resulted  in  the 
recovery  of  Dnnkirk  from  the  Spaniards  (June  14,  1653),  he  announced  the 
victory  as  follows ;  "  The  enemy  came,  was  beaten.  I  am  tired,  goud-night !" 

Suwarow's  concise  announcement  of  the  capture  of  Prague,  tn  1794, 
"Hurrah  I  Prague!  Snwarnw,"  was  answered  quite  as  concisely  by  Cath- 
erine II.  :  "Bravo  I   Field-Marshal!  Catherine." 

When  he  took  Tutukay,  Suwarow  wrote,— 


7'ulului  viuua  I  ya  I 
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which  can  only  be  lamely  [ranslated, — 

Ulory  10  God,  glory  to  you  I 
TuLukai  \t  t&kcd,  and  1  am  iberc. 
Blake's  despatch  announcing  a  victoiy  over  the   French  has  a  magnificent 
tniculence : 

PIcuc  your  hoDOr  and  glory,  met  with  the  Fieoch  licet,  beat,  killed,  iddIi,  sunk,  anil  burned 

During  the  Spanish  war  of  Independence,  in  1S08,  Saragossa  w:is  summoned 
by  (iie  French  lo  surrender  in  these  terms  :  "  Head-quarters — Santa  Engracia 
—■Capitulation."  The  reply  was  equally  succhict  r  "Head-quarters — Sara- 
gossa— War  to  the  knife."  At  the  end  of  sixty  days  the  French  were  forced 
to  retire. 

Perry's  despatch  to  General  Harrison  after  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie  is  a 
classic  :  "  We  have  met  the  enemy,  and  they  are  ours." 

Three  famous  laconicisms  of  modern  history  take  the  reprehensible  form  of 
a  pun.  When  the  ships  of  the  Invincible  Armada  turned  their  sails,  Drake 
is  said  to  have  sent  to  Elizabeth  the  single  word  Cantharides  ('*  the  Spanish 
fly").  General  dc  Bnurmonl's  message  to  the  French  war  minister  in  1S30 
when  his  prisoner,  the  Uey  of  Algiers,  escaped,  is  reported  to  have  been 
Perdidi  diim,  which  translated  into  English  means,  "  I  have  lost  a  dey." 
But  how  should  the  French  war  minister  be  expected  to  translate  the  message 
into  English,  or  understand  it  when  translated  >  liuth  the  above.  Indeed,  are 
obviously  apocryphal,  and  may  have  been  invented  long  after  the  event,  as 
companions  to  General  Napier's  famous  despatch  from  India,  Ptccavi  J"  I 
have  Scinde"),  which  is  often  given  as  authentic,  but  was  really  a  typical 
joke  of  Punch. 

Few  military  men  were  more  direct,  concise,  and  lerse  than  General  Grant 
A  maslerpiece  is  the  letter  to  General  Buckner,  dated  at  Carop  Donelson, 
February  16,  1 862; 
Can.  S.  B.  Buckner, 

Confed,  Army. 

Sir,-'Vdui9  of  this  dale  proposing  Armistice,  and  appointing  of  Commissioners  to  settle 
terms  of  Capitulation,  is  just  received.    No  terms  eicept  an  unconditional  and  immediate 

1  propose  to  move  immediately  upon  your  works, 

1  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obi,  serul,, 

U.  S.  Grant,  Brlg.-Gen. 

Wellington  sometimes  put  a  great  deal  of  meaning  into  a  few  words.  When 
asked  what  would  be  the  result  of  the  military  o|)erations  of  De  Lacy  Evans 
in  Spain,  he  replied,  "Two  volumes  octavo."  And  to  a  cavalry  officer,  unex- 
pectedly ordered  to  Ihe  Cajre  of  Good  Hope,  who  applied  to  'Wellington  for 
leave  to  return  to  England,  he  briefly  said,  "  Hail  or  sell." 

The  story  about  Dr.  Aberneihy  and  his  lady  patient  is  a  classic.  He  was  a 
man  of  few  words,  and  the  lady  knew  it.  Being  shown  into  his  private  office, 
■he  bared  her  arm  and  said  simply,  "  Burn." 

"  A  poultice,"  said  the  doctor. 

Next  day  she  called  again,  showed  her  arm,  and  said,  "  Better." 

"Continue  the  poultice." 

Some  day*  elapsed  before  Abernethy  saw  her  again.  Then  she  said,  "  Well. 
Your  fee  r 

"  Nothing,"  aaid  the  doctor,  bursting  into  unusual  loquacity.  "  You  ate  the 
must  «enRili1e  woman  I  ever  inel  in  my  life  I" 

Abernethy  was  once  asked  by  a  gourmand  what  was  the  best  cure  for  the 
gout     ■'  Live  upon  sixpence  a  day,  and  earn  it,"  was  the  answer. 

Thii  ii  aa  good  as  the  American  doctor's  recipe,  "  A  quart  of  sawdust,  and 
make  it  yours elt" 
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Classic  also  are  Talleyrand's  two  letters  to  a  widow.  The  first,  written  on 
the  death  uf  her  husband,  read  simply,  "  Helas,  madame  !"  and  the  second, 
written  some  months  afterwards,  on  receiving  news  of  her  engagement,  "  Ho  1 
ho  ]  madaine." 

But  Talleyrand  may  have  had  in  mind  Boileau's  criticisms  on  the  elder 
Corneille.     On  the  "  Agesilaus"  he  wrote, — 

J-ai  vu  I'Asisilas, 

A  couplet  short  and  salt,  but  he  improved  it  after  the  dramatist's  next  play : 

Apris  I'Agisili*, 


That  was  a  terse  and  terrible  reply  of  Frederick  the  Great  to  the  Jew 
banker,  who,  dreading  subsidies  and  loans,  prayed  the  king  to  allow  him  to 
travel  for  the  benefit  of  his  health  : 

Dear  Ephiaim,  nDtbiog  but  dtaih  shall  pan  m. 

Voltaire  and  Piron  had  challenged  each  other  to  see  which  could  produce 
the  shortest  letter.  Shortly  after  Voltaire  left  for  the  country,  having  pre- 
viously despatched  the  following  letter, — 


which  is  excellent  Latin  for  "Go." 

Hul  the  shortest  correspondence  ever  known  took  place  between  Victor 
Hugo  and  his  publisher,  just  after  the  publication  of  "  Les  Miserables."  The 
poet,  imi)atient  to  learn  of  the  success  of  the  book,  sent  oflf  a  letter  which 
contained  only  the  following  : 

J 
and  he  received  the  following  entirely  satisfactory  answer  ; 

Every  one  remembers  the  famous  advice  which  Putich  gave  "  To  those  about 
to  marry.     Don't." 

The  shortest  letter  that  ever  appeared  in  the  London  Ttmtt  is  said  to  have 
been  the  following,  under  the  heading  "How  to  Make  Burial  Harmlesa," 
December  27,  1889: 

Sir,— Put  in  the  coffin  quicklime. 

J.  Hoskvhs-Abrahau. 

CooMBE,  OxoN.,  Dtcembfr  ii. 

Lord  Aberdeen,  the  Premier  of  the  coalition  ministry,  was  remarkable  (or 
his  taciturnity.  When,  by  way  of  reconciling  him  to  accompanying  her  on  a 
sea-trip,  the  queen  smilingly  inquired,  ■■!  believe,  my  lord,  you  ate  not  often 
sea-sick  ?"  he  replied  sigiuiicantly,  "  Always,  madam."  "  But  not  vtry  sea< 
sick  ?"    "  Very,  madam."  said  the  uncompromising  minister. 

There  was  succinct  energy  in  the  Jacobite  curse  which  was  ?rTitten  on 
folded  slips  of  paper  and  handed  to  likely  persons  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh 
during  trie  time  of  the  last  Pretender.  It  ran  simply,  "May  God  damn 
Hanover!     Vivat  yaoAust" 

"  Have  you  read  my  last  speech  !"  asked  a  prosy  parliamentarian  of  Cut- 
ran.  The  answer  was  brief:  "  I  hope  I  have."  A  poet  who  asked,  "  Have 
f'ou  seen  my  '  Descent  into  Hell'  ?"  fared  equally  badly.  "  No,  but  I  tbauld 
ike  to,"  was  Curran's  rejoinder. 
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Epitaphs  are  sometimes  admirably  laconic,  as  a  sort  of  revolt  by  the  uncon- 
ventional lew  against  the  prolixity  that  is  the  fashion  among  the  many. 

"  Eflen  nyt"  ("  Exactly  nothing")  is  the  single  phrase  carved  on  an  ancient 
monument  of  white  marble  in  the  graveyard  oTlhe  new  church  of  Amsterdam, 
on  which  there  is  also  sculptured  a  pair  of  slippers.  Anil  thereby  hangs  a 
tale.  The  decedent,  it  is  said,  had  conceived  the  idea  that  he  would  live  a 
certain  number  of  years.  Desirous  to  make  the  best  of  them  and  leave  none 
of  his  means  unenjoyed,  he  made  a  nice  calculation,  and  so  apportioned  his 
wealth  that  it  would  last  just  his  expected  lifetime.  Fortune  befriended  him  ; 
he  died  at  the  moment  he  had  reckoned  upon,  and  had  then  so  far  exhausted 
his  estate  that,  after  paying  his  debts,  there  was  nothing  left  but  a  pair  of 
slippers.     His  relatives  put  up  the  Comlistone  and  the  legend. 

Charles  Lamb  said,  "  A  speaker  should  not  attempt  too  much,  but  should 
leave  something  to  the  imagination  of  his  audience  ;"  and  he  tells  how,  on 
being  called  on  to  return  thanks  for  a  toast  to  his  health,  he  rose,  bowed  to 
his  audience,  and  said,  "  Gentlemen,"  and  then  sat  down,  leaving  it  to  their 
imagination  to  supply  the  rest. 

J.  K.  Paulding,  when  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  wanting  some  information  as 
to  the  source  of  a  river,  sent  the  following  note  to  a  village  postmaster  ; 

Sib,— This  Departmsm  dcsir«  to  kuow  how  far  the  Torablgbee  River  runs  up. 

Respectfully  your.,  etc. 

By  return  mail  came, — 

Sir,— Ttie  Tumbigbee  does  not  rua  up  at  all :  it  runs  down. 

The  letter  was  referred  to  Kendall,  the  Postmaster-General.  Not  appre- 
ciating his  subordinate's  humor,  he  wrote, — 

Not  at  all  disturbed  by  his  summary  dismissal,  the  postmaster  replied, — 
Sm,— The  revenues  of  ihii  office  for  Ihe  quarter  ending  Seplember  30  have  been  ninely- 

Hia  superior  officer  was  probably  as  much  disgusted  with  his  precise  cor- 
respondent as  the  American  editor  who,  writing  to  a  Connecticut  brother, 
"Send  full  particulars  of  the  flood"  (meaning  an  inundation  in  that  State), 
received  for  reply,  "  You  will  tind  them  in  Genesis." 

A  famous  and  witty  Englishman  is  said  to  have  been  asked,  during  his 
American  travels,  to  make  an  after-dinner  si>eech  at  the  "ladies'  night"  of  a 
Boston  club.  It  was  a  literary  cJub,  he  was  a  literary  man.  It  was  naturally 
expected  that  he  would  glorify  his  profession  and  that  of  his  hearers. 

He  rose,  however,  and  said,  "  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  come  not  here  to 
t^k." 

All  eyes  were  turned  upon  him. 

"  Ladies  and  gentkmen,"  he  repeated,  "  I  come  here  not  to  talk." 

People  began  to  laugh,  seeing  that  brevity  was  really  the  soul  of  his  wiL 

"I  come  not  here  to  talk,"  said  he.  "I  come  not  here  to  talk."  Then, 
with  another  glance  at  the  fruit,  and  a  modest  gesture  of  deprecation,  "I 
come  not  here  to  talk." 

And  he  sal  down,  while  every  one  laughed  and  applauded. 

EmiJe  Angier'H  letter  of  regret  in  answer  to  an  invitation  to  dinner  was 
ihort  and  pithy ; 

1000  remerciments, 
1000  regrets, 

Et  1000  jEmile]  Augier. 
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In  Lancashire  the  wordncJitf,  "nothing,"  and  its  companion  OTitf,  "  anything," 
have  been  knuwn  to  furm  a  complete  cunversation  between  two  business -men, 
one  being  a  seller  and  the  other  a  buyer.  As  they  met  on  'Change  the  former 
said,  "Owt?"  the  latter  replied,  "  Nowi,"  and  in  this  laconic  fashion  what 
would  have  taken  some  men  live  minutes'  conversation  to  determine  was  dune 

Lawyers  are  not  noted  for  brevity  of  speech,  yet  an  eminent  English  jnrist, 
probably  on  the  theory  that  opposites  are  apposites,  is  said  to  have  been  won 
b^  a  laconic  damsel  while  on  his  way  to  hold  court  in  a  country  town.  The 
girl  was  returning  from  market  when  the  judge  met  her, 

"  How  deep  is  the  creek,  and  what  did  you  gel  for  your  butter  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Up  to  ihe  knee  ;  ninepence,"  was  the  answer,  as  the  girl  walked  on. 

The  judge  turned  his  horse,  rode  back,  and  soon  overlook  her. 

"  [  liked  your  answer  just  now,"  he  said,  "  and  I  like  you.  I  think  you 
would  make  a  good  wife.     Will  you  marry  me  ?" 

She  looked  him  over  and  said,  "  Yes." 

"Then  get  up  behind  me,  and  we  will  ride  to  town  and  be  maTried."  Which 
was  accordingly  done. 

The  shortest  marriage  service  in  Ihe  world  is 
office  of  the  Milwaukee  justices:  "Have  bin 
"  Yes."     '■  Married.     Two  dollars." 

The  shortest  charge  known  to  English  jurisprudence  was  given  by  a  judge 
in  a  breach  of  promise  case.  After  (he  lawyers  had  talked  for  several  hours, 
his  lordship  said  to  the  jury,  "  How  much  ?" 

A  practical  laconicism  is  reported  of  the  tirst  President  Harrison  during 
the  campaign  which  made  him  President.  At  a  ma.ss-meeting  at  Ripley,  Ohio, 
he  was  expected  to  speak  ;  but  he  arrived  much  fatigued,  and,  after  thanking 
the  audience  for  their  interest  in  his  success,  he  begged  to  be  excused  from 
making  a  speech,  as  he  did  not  feel  able  to  undergo  the  exertion.  '*  I  cannot 
make  a  speech,"  he  said,  "  but  I  can  do  something  else  :  1  can  kiss  all  these 
young  ladies  ;  and  I  am  going  todoii."  With  that  he  turned  to  a  lot  of  pretty 
girls  who  were  ranged  around  the  stage,  and  kissed  every  one  in  succession 
before  the  whole  crowd,  each  smack  being  received  with  shouts  of  delight 
that  shook  the  building. 

Another  famous  American  was  less  gallant  Blackwood's  Magatine  tells  the 
story  of  how  a  lady,  having  obtained  the  privilege  of  an  introduction  to  the 
renowned  Brigham  Young,  said,  "1  was  always  very  desirous  to  see  you. 
Governor  Young,  and  to  make  the  personal  acquaintance  of  one  who  has  had 
such  extraordinary  influence  over  my  own  sex."  Whereto  the  Governor 
curtly  replied,  "You  was,  was  you  ?" 

Lady  Hlessington  condensed  an  infinite  amount  of  sarcasm  into  two  words. 
Meeting  Napoleon  IH.  in  the  C  h amps- Ely s<fes,  he  asked  her,  "  Do  you  expect 
to  remain  long  in  Paris.'"  "And  you?"  replied  the  lady,  who  look  this 
neat  revenge  for  having  been  snubbed  by  her  quondam  friend  and  visitor. 

An  inquisitive  French  bishop  once  caught  a  Tartar  in  the  Duke  de  Roque- 
laure.  The  latter,  passing  in  haste  through  Lyons,  was  bailed  by  Ihe 
bishop  with  "  Hi !  hi  1"    The  duke  stopped. 

"  Where  have  you  come  from  ?"  asked  the  prelate. 

"  Paris." 

"  What  is  there  fresh  in  Paris  ?" 

"  But  what  were  the  people  saying  when  you  left  T' 

"  Vespers." 

"  Goodness,  man  I"  broke  out  the  angry  quegtiouer,  "  who  are  you  f  Wlimt 


e  you  called  V 
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"Ignorant  people  call  me  '  Hi  I  hi  I'  Gentlemen  call  me  [he  Duke  de  Roque- 
laure. — Drive  on,  poslilion  t" 

That  is  how  the  story  appears  in  French.  Horace  Smith,  in  his  "Tin 
Trumpet,"  gives  an  English  version.  The  hero  this  time  is  "  a  well-known 
civic  wag,"  In  travelling  post,  he  was  obliged  to  stop  at  a  village  to  replace 
a  horse's  shoe,  when  the  Paul  Pry  of  the  place  bustled  up  to  the  carriage 
window,  and,  without  waiting  for  the  ceremony  of  introduction,  exclaimed, — 

*' Good- morning,  sir  I — horse  cast  a  shoe,  I  see.  I  suppose,  sir,  you  be 
going  to " 

Here  he  paused,  expecting  the  name  of  the  place  to  be  supplied  ;  but  the 
citizen  answered,  "You  are  quite   right,  sir;     I  generally  go  there  at  this 

"  Ay — hum — do  ye  ? — and  no  doubt  you  be  come  now  from " 

"  Right  again,  sir  ;  I  live  there." 

"Oh,  ah,  do  ye?  But  I  see  it  be  a  London  shay;  pray,  sir,  is  there  any- 
thing stirring  in  London  ?" 

"Ves  ;  plenty  of  other  chaises,  and  carriages  of  all  sorts." 

"Ay,  ay,  of  course;   but  what  do  you  fulks  say?" 

"Their  prayers  every  Sunday." 

"That  is  not  what  I  mean.  I  wish  to  know  whether  there  is  anything  new 
and  fresh." 

"Ves;  bread  and  herrings." 

"Anan  I  you  be  a  queer  chap.     Pray,  muster,  may  I  ask  your  name?" 

"Fools  and  clowns  call  me  'Miisier,'  but  I  am,  in  reality,  one  of  the  frogs 
of  Aristophanes,  and   my   genuine   name   is   Brekekekex   Koax. — Drive  on. 

An  American  judge  is  said  to  have  intervened  in  an  odd  way  to  prevent  a 
waste  of  words.  Silting  in  court,  he  saw  from  the  piles  of  papers  in  the 
lawyers'  hands  that  the  first  case  was  going  to  be  a  long  one,  and  asked, 
"  What  is  the  amount  in  question .'" 

" Two  dollars,"  said  the  plaintiff. 

"  I'll  pay  it,     Call  the  next  case." 

He  had  not  the  patience  of  taciturn  Sir  William  Grant,  who  sat  for  two  days 
listening  to  the  arguments  of  counsel  as  to  the  construction  of  a  certain  act, 
and  when  they  were  through  quietly  remarked,  "The  act  is  repealed." 

There  was  once  a  form  of  laconicism  which  was  very  popular  among  Amer- 
ican humorists,  and  which  consisted  in  stating  cause  and  ultimate  eilect  of 
some  disaster  without  any  intermediary  explanation,  as ; 

An  Indiana  man  bet  ten  ddUan  Lhat  he  could  ride  the  fly-wheel  in  a  saw-mill,  and  as  hia 
wid  w  paid  the  bel  ihe  ixtnaiked,  "  William  was  a  kind  husband,  but  be  didn't  know  mucb 
about  fly.vheels." 

him,  but  ibe  ia  doing  ber  ow-n  spring  ploughing. 

A  Lochpon,  New  Vork,  l»d  made  a  wajer  of  two  dollars  lhat  he  could  eat  twenty-four 
raw  egg]  within  lii^een  minutes  and  drink  twenty  glasses  of  beer.  He  won  Che  two  doilars, 
ItBvlng  ■  net  loss  of  Ihirty-eigbi  dollars  on  hb  coffin. 

A  young  man  in  Louisville  eiamined  a  keg  of  damp  gunpowder  wiih  a  red-hot  poker  lo 
s«  if  it  was  good.     It  is  believed  by  his  ftiends  that  he  has  gone  to  Europe,  alibouiih  a  man 

John  Smith,  in  Nebraika  said  be  could  handle  a  rattlesnake  the  same  as  a  snake-charmer. 
The  cbuiliihness  of  the  undcnaker  in  demandmg  pay  in  advance  delayed  the  funeral  four 


Yet  this  ityle  of  humor,  distinctively  J  , 

nearly  three  thousand  years  old,  in  II.  Chronicles  xvi.  ta,  13  ;  '■  And  Asa  in 
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the  thirty  and  ninth  year  of  his  reign  was  diseased  in  his  feet,  until  his  dbeue 
was  exceeding  great :  yet  in  his  disease  he  sought  not  to  the  Lord,  but  to  the 
physicians.  And  Asa  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  died  in  the  one  and  fortieth 
year  of  his  reign." 

John  Edwin,  a  once  popular  English  actor  of  the  last  century,  is  credited 
with  the  authorship  of  one  of  the  iiriefest  and  mtat  effeclive  sermons  ever 
delivered.  His  text  was,  "  Man  is  born  to  trouble,  as  the  sparks  flv  upwards," 
and  this  was  the  sermun  ;  "  I  shall  consider  this  discourse  under  three  heads : 
first,  man's  iugress  into  the  world;  secondly,  man's  progress  through  the 
world ;  thirdly,  man's  egress  out  of  the  world.     And — 


■J  iif  John  £.dwiH  (id  ed.),  i,  ^^,  Lon.,  i^pi. 
was  equally  laconic  In  his 

He  ate,  drank,  iLept,  tjik  d  polilici,  and  died. 

Several  epitaphs  of  this  kind  will  be  found  grouped  under  the  head  of 
Epitaphs. 

Of  all  modern  nationalities  the  French  are  the  masters  of  that  brevity 
which  is  the  soul  of  wit.  Their  passion  for  mots,  for  short,  pithy,  sententious 
sayings,  is  at  once  cause  and  effect  of  their  success  in  this  line.  It  was  a 
Frenchman  (Joubert)  who  described  himself  as  having  "the  cursed  ambition 
to  put  a  whole  book  into  a  page,  that  page  inti)  a  phrase,  and  that  phrase 
into  a  word."  And  it  was  another  Frenchman,  Pascal,  who  apologised  for 
writing  a  long  letter  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  had  time  to  write  a  short 
one.  But  Pliny  had  said  the  same  thing  before  him  in  his  "  Letters"  (Book 
i..  Epistle  20) : 

(•'  From  this  it  isevident  that  he  said  very  much;  but,  whenhe  was  publishinjt.he  omiltrd 
much  \  so  that  we  may  not  doubt  that  what  he  said  more  diffusely,  at  he  was  al  the 

b™k.")"     '"    "'    ^""■Sal^w^Jsretrenc  e    an     cot.ecK  ,    e  co     ense     mtaoHiiD^ 

Ladder,  Walkiag  under  a.  A  widely-spread  superstition  in  England 
foibids  a  man  to  walk  under  a  ladder.  .Some  people  fancy  that  this  origi- 
nated from  a  cautious  dread  of  what  a  workman  upon  the  ladder  might  drop 
upon  them.  Yet  the  same  people  will  carefully  avoid  passing  under  a  Udder 
which  is  quire  untenanted,  and  know  well  that  Xhty  do  so  not  to  avoid  the 
fall  of  a  tile  or  a  paint-pot,  but  to  avoid  the  fall  of  ill  luck  upon  their  heads. 
In  former  days,  when  hanging  wa,s  done  after  a  more  primitive  and  simple 
fashion  than  it  is  to-day,  the  victim  at  Tyburn  or  elsewhere  had  generally  to 
pass  under  the  ladder  which  stood  against  the  gallows  for  the  convenience  of 
tlie  executioner.  And  he  passed  under  that  ladder  with  the  fair  certainty 
of  being  immediately  hanged.  What  the  unhappy  criminal  »t  Tyburn  could 
not  avoid  the  exquisite  in  Piccadilly  avoids  to-day,  even  at  the  expense  of 
his  polished  boots,  by  turning  into  the  road-way.  There  is  a  touching  hii. 
mility  in  the  practice.  Which  of  us  knows  his  fate?  Though  all  the  world 
may  assure  that  young  man  that  he  was  not  born  to  be  hanged,  he  is  yet  not 
so  certain  of  himself  that  he  can  affotd  to  imitate  the  criminal  even  111  that 
single  and  hamileu  particular. 
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Ladies  of  Llangollen.  These  ladies, — whose  full  names  and  titles  nere 
the  Hon.  Caroline  Ponsoiiby  aiid  Lady  Eleanor  liutler, — weary  of  society 
(some  lay  disappointed  in  love),  withdrew  to  a  property  which  they  bought 
near  Llangollen  and  passed  their  time  amid  fhe  simple  pleasures  of  country 
life  and  in  the  exerci^se  of  works  of  charity  and  a  generous  hospitality.  Ke- 
fusing  all  ofiers  of  marriage,  [hey  remained  constant  to  each  other  till  divided 
by  death.  Lady  Kutlcr  died  in  1S29,  at  the  ripe  age  of  ninety,  and  Miss  Pon- 
Bonby  followed  m  1831,  aged  seventy -six.  A  monument  in  Llangollen  church- 
yard commemorates  their  virtues. 

It  is  to  them  Wordsworth  addresses  his  sonnet  composed  in  the  grounds 
of  Plass  Newidd,  near  Llangollen,  1824.     We  quote  the  concluding  portion  : 

Glyn  Cafaillgarech,  in  ihe  Cambri:in  longue. 

Be  n^m'ed :  where,  faiihfiil  lo  a  low-roofed  col, 
On  DtYa\  banks,  ye  have  abode  so  long ; 
Sisters  in  love.-a  io-e  allowed  to  climb, 
Even  on  this  e.-iiih,  above  the  rtach  of  Time. 

in  "Confessions  of  an  English  Opium- 

lutt  iwo-and-twcnty  miles  from  Che-ler  lay  a  Far  grander  scene,  the  tine  vale  of  Uan. 
golten  in  the  centre  or  Denbighshire.  Here,  also,  the  presiding  rcsidenis  vtts  two  ladies, 
whose  romantic  retirement  from  the  world  al  :in  early  :'Be  had  attracted  For  many  yrart  a 
eeneral  iDtere>t  id  their  persoiis,  habits,  and  opinions.  These  ladicj.  were  Irish.—Mus  Pan- 
sooby  and  Udy  Eleanor  Uuilei,  a  sister  of  Lord  Ormond. 

Lady  —  DPooian.  Much  may  dwell  in  a  word.  The  use  or  misuse  of 
the  two  terms  which  head  this  article  will  reveal  a  man's  true  self,  his  social 
surroundings,  his  antecedents,  his  personal  refinement,  breeding,  sense,  taste, 
more  definitely  and  unmistakably  than  any  other  shibboleth  that  can  be  pro- 
posed. Each  word  is  unobjectionable  in  itself.  Each  has  its  limitations. 
These  limitations  sometimes  intersect  each  other,  so  that  the  terms  may  at 
times  be  interchangeable.  But  each  may  be  employed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  prove  that  the  speaker  is  not  a  gentleman,  but  a  gent.  Or  even  if  he  be 
not  altogether  and  on  all  occasions  a  gent,  he  has  at  least  so  much  of  the 
geiitish  element  as  will  be  certain  to  break  out  now  and  then  in  its  unmistak- 
able ugliness.  John  .Smith,  who  calls  hla  wife  his  good  lady,  who  registers  at 
a  hotel  as  "  John  Smith  and  lady,"  may  be  a  good  fellow,  a  pleasant  com- 
panion— at  your  club.  But,  dear  Mr.  Jones,  don't  invite  him  home  to  dinner 
with  Mrs.  Jones, — with  your  wife.  He  may  appear  at  the  table  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves. On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  talks  of  his  women-folks,  save  in 
unmistakable  jest,  is  to  l>e  treated  in  just  as  gingerly  a  fashion.  "Lady"  is 
the  delight  of  that  peculiarly  odious  sort  of  men  who  look  down  upon  women 
as  a  kind  of  inferior  animal,  lo  be  flattered  to  their  faces  as  simpletons  unable 
to  enter  into  rational  conversation,  and  to  be  classed  together  in  an  indiscrimi- 
nate lump  as  "the  sex,"  or  the  "  female  sex,"  born  to  play  a  part  antagonistic 
to  that  of  the  worthier  race,  who  are  detestably  described  as  their  "lords." 
It  is  the  delight,  also,  of  the  sort  of  women,  equally  odious,  who  are  unpleas- 
antly and  arrogantly  conscious  of  some  defect  of  breeding.  When  a  woman 
•aya,  "1  want  you  to  understand  that  1  am  a  lady,"  she  publishes  the  fact  that 
she  is  not  and  cannot  be  a  lady.  Good -breeding,  refinement,  lady-hood,  if 
you  please,  is  tacitly  conceded  or  it  does  not  exist.  It  appeals  to  something 
deeper  than  words.  Words  can  neither  make  nor  unmake.  To  put  your 
trust  in  a  word  is  to  lose  the  thing  it  represents.  Even  if  you  achieve  the 
word,  it  is  tarnished  and  vulgarized  when  you  grasp  it.  It  is  the  opposite 
of  its  original  meaning.  It  is  lucus  l>ecause  it  does  nut  shine.  Thus  it  hati- 
peni  that  in  thin  country  the  term  lady  '•'•  •--•■^^"  ^'•" 
who  are  not  ladica  at  all.     "" 


When  yuu  ha> 
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ladies  you  have  reached  a  hopeless  deep.  A  sales-woman  m&y  b«  a  lidy,  a 
sales-lady  never.     "Sales-lady"  Indicates  a  lack  of  humor,  of  scU-respect,  a 

barbarous  willingness  to  outrage  the  English  language.  It  is  vandalism,  pure 
and  simple.  Now,  the  Vandals  were  a  splendid  race,  who  had  an  important 
mission  to  perform  ;  but  they  were  not  gentlemen,  they  were  not  ladies. 

Statisticians  have  decided  that  there  are  more  "  ladies"  among  colored  than 
among  white  people.  Indeed,  the  very  word  colored  Is  a  "lady"-like  eu- 
phemism. General  Sherman's  story  of  the  colored  gentleman  who  rang  at 
his  door-bell  and  asked,  "  Does  a  woman  named  Sherman  live  here  ?  I  want 
to  see  the  lady  who  cooks  for  her,"  is  one  of  a  thousand  which  doubtless  have 
been  utilized  by  these  statisticians. 

"  Ah.  Mrs.  Genlecl,  bow  do  you  do  lo-dayT  It  is  an  aee  since  I  faavc  leea  you.  How  i« 
your  daught^  Ka,« !     I  haven't  5«n  her  for  a  long  time.'' 

■■  Shi's  quite  well,  thank  you  :  she's  sales-lady  now  at  Plush  &  Silk's  notes." 

"  Indeed  I    And  your  daughter  Mamie  T" 

"  Oh,  Mamie  is  fore-lady  in  the  new  tomalo-canning  establishment." 

"  No ;  she  has  gone  lo  Hartford  as  waiting-lady  to  a  very  wealthy  and  arittocntic  woman 

"Oh,  has  she?    Then  you  have  only  Lena  al  home,  I  presume!" 

"  Oh,  no  I  Lena  has  jusi  accepted  a  siiuatioa  as  a  Durse-lady  in  the  family  of  Judge  K. 

"  No  ;  ^  have'g^en°up  our  house  for  the  wintcr,and  I  am  now  cook-lady  al  Mis.  Blank'a 
boarding-house."— A-fw  York  Tid-BHs  (1885). 

Iiady-bird,  or  Lady-bug,  a  variety  of  beetle,  known  also  locally  in  Eng- 
land as  the  fly-golding.  Bishop  Barnaby  or  Baniabee,  and  God  Almighty* 
cow-  A  curious  thing  in  relation  to  the  latter  name  is  that  it  eiists  in 
Spanish  also  as  vaquillo  de  Dios.  Children  in  England  and  in  America  set  the 
insect  on  their  finger  and  sing, — 

lady-bird,  lady-bird,  fly  away  home : 

In  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  the  rhymes  are  changed,  in  the  former  rtinning,— 


Take  your  wings  and  ^y  aw: 
and  in  the  latter, — 

Bishop,  Bishop  Bamahee, 
Tell  me  when  my  weddinir  b 
If  it  be  to-morrow  day, 

Takeyour     ' -  "' - 

Fly  to  the  I 
Fly  to  then 

Some  obscurity  hangs  over  this  popular  nami 
relation   to  the  companion  of  Saint   Paul  than 

sometimes  called  Benebee, — which  may  possibly  have  been  intended  to  mean 
the  blessed  bee ;  sometimes  Bishop  Benetree, — of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
make  anything.  The  name  may  be  a  corruption  of  Barn  Bishop,— whether 
in  scorn  of  Ihat  silly  and  profane  mockery,  or  in  pious  commemoration  of  it, 
must  depend  upon  whether  it  was  adopted  before  or  since  the  Reformation. 
The  bishops  of  old  wore  scarlet  and  black  in  their  robes,  which  may  account 
for  the  episcopal  dignity  conferred  on  the  scarlet  and  black  beetle  ;  while  it 
vaiy  perhaps  take  the  rest  of  its  title  firom  its  appearing  in  the  month  in 
which  the  festival  of  Saint  Barnabas  occurs. 

In  Scotland  the  lady-bird  is  styled  [,ady- Planners  {Notts  and  Qutriei,  t,  i.). 
The  subjoined  rhyme  is  peculiar  to  the  county  of  Lanark : 
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Flee  ye  east,  or  flee  yc  wett, 
Flee  till  him  that  lo'ei  me  best. 

Like  the  swallow,  martin,  redbreast,  wren,  and  cricket,  the  lady-bird  has 
the  benefit  of  a  long-standing  belief  that  any  one  wilfully  killing  it  will  infal- 
libly break  a  bone  or  meet  with  some  equally  troublesome  punisliment  before 
the  year  is  out, — a  notion  probably  springing  out  of  its  being  supposed  to  be 
under  the  special  protection  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Lake  Scbool,  Ziake  Poets,  Iiakets,  or  Lakiata,  the  sobriquH  of  a 
group  of  poets,  including  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Southey,  fiom  their 
residence  in  or  connection  with  the  Lakes  of  Cumberland.  The  epithet  was 
first  coined  derisively  by  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  the  genesis  is  as  fol- 
lows. In  its  very  first  number  (October,  1802)  the  Review  had  an  article  on 
Soulhey's  "Thalaba."  It  started  out  by  classing  him  as  one  of  "a  sect  of 
poets  that  has  established  itself  in  this  country  within  these  ten  or  twelve 
years"  who  "seem  to  value  themselves  very  highly  for  having  broken  loose 
from  the  bondage  of  ancient  authority  and  reasserted  the  independence  of 
genius."  The  Review  goes  on  to  admit  that  these  poets  have  abandoned  the 
old  models,  but  fails  to  discover  that  ihey  have  yet  created  any  models  of 
their  own,  and  is  much  inclined  to  call  in  question  the  worthiness  of  those 
to  which  they  have  transferred  their  admiration.  For,  so  far  from  being 
original,  the  school  derived  its  inspiration  from — 

Kial  principles  and  distempered  sensibility  of  Rousseau,   bis  discontent 


vtiH  the  present  cunstltution  of  socien,  his  paiadai 

ingi  ifler  some  unitiainable  stae  of  volupiuous  vinue  and  perfection 

and  energy  (karr„co  r./er.m)  of  Koliebue  and  Schiller.     3.  I'he  homt 


ssofQuar/es. 


e  simplicity 

inged  occasionally  with  the  innoctKce 

Jr.  Donne.      From  the  diligent  sludy 

few  originals  we  have  no  doubt  Ih^t  an  entire  school  of  poetry  may  be  collcclcd,  by 

uiE  uaiilance  <^  which  ihe  very  gentlest  of  our  readers  may  soon  be  qualiiied  to  compos:  a 

the  sweenies*  of  Lambe  [sic]  and  all  the  'magnificence  of  Coleridge. 

Now,  some  months  after  this  article  was  penned,  its  reputed  author,  Mr. 
Francis  Jeffrey,  in  the  course  of  a  visit  to  the  Lakes,  spent  a  day  or  two  at 
Keswick,  in  the  residence  of  Mr,  Southey.  Here,  according  to  Coleridge, 
"he  was  circunistantially  informed  by  what  series  of  accidents  it  happened 
that  Mr.  Wordsworth,  Mr.  Southey,  and  I  had  become  neighbors,  and  how 
utterly  groundless  was  the  supposition  that  we  considered  ourselves  as  be- 
longing to  any  common  school  but  that  of  good  sense,  confirmed  by  the  long- 
established  models  of  the  best  times  of  Greece,  Rome,  Italy,  and  England, 
and  still  mote  groundless  the  notion  that  Mr.  Southey  (for,  as  to  myself,  I 
have  published  so  little,  and  that  littk  of  so  little  importance,  as  to  make  it 
almost  ludicrous  to  mention  my  name  at  all)  could  have  been  concerned  in 
the  formation  of  a  poetic  sect  with  Mr.  Wordsworth,  when  so  many  of  his 
works  had  been  published  not  only  previous  to  any  acquaintance  between 
Ihcm,  but  before  Mr.  Wordsworth  himself  had  written  anything  but  in  a  dic- 
tion ornate  and  uniformly  sustained;  when,  too,  the  slightest  examination 
will  make  il  evident  that  between  those  and  the  after-writings  of  Mr.  Southey 
there  exiiU  no  other  difference,  than  that  of  a  progressive  degree  of  excel- 
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leiice, — from  progressive  development  of  power  And  progressive  facilitjj,  from 
habit  and  increase  of  experience.  Yet  among  the  first  articles  that  this  man 
wrote  after  his  return  from  Keswick  we  were  characterized  as  '  the  school  of 
whining  and  hypochotidtiacal  poets  that  haunt  the  Lakes.'" 

The  article  to  which  Coleridge  refers  api^eared  in  October,  1807  (xi.  215), 
It  was  a  review  of  Wordsworth's  "Poems,  in  Two  Volumes,"  the  author  of 
\vhich  is  described  as  belonging  "  to  a  certain  brotherhood  of  poets,  who 
have  haunted  for  some  years  about  the  Lakes  of  Cumberland,"  while  the 
poems  theinselves  are  denounced  fur  vulgarity,  affectation,  and  silliness. 
There  was  really,  as  Coleridge  asserted,  very  small  community  of  feeling  or 
similarity  of  genius  between  the  poets  thus  arbitrarily  grouped  together. 
They  admired  each  other,  indeed,  and  they  all  sought,  in  the  words  of  Chris- 
topher North,  wlio,  with  De  Quincey  and  Hazlitt,  formed  the  greatest  critical 
exponents  of  the  so-called  school,  to  free  English  poetry  from  "  the  sway  of 
the  old  Powers  that  were, — antiquated,  su]>erannuated  Authorities.  Koi, 
however,  be  it  remembered,  the  hallowed  influence  of  the  true  olden  time, — 
the  glories,  then  somewhat  obscured,  though  still  unfaded,  of  the  great  ages 
of  the  native  genius  of  England, — but  the  cold,  correct,  classical  school  that 
reigned  about  the  same  time  with  a  queen  of  the  name  of  Anne,  and  that 
either  arrogated  to  itself  with  laughable  self-sufficiency,  or  had  bestowed 
upon  it  in  melancholy  ignorance,  the  high-sounding  title  of  the  Augustan 
Age."  The  war  against  the  Lake  School  was  waged  with  courage  and 
enthusiasm,  not  only  by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  but  by  outsiders.  The 
mightiest  of  these  volunteers  was  Byron,  who  drew  his  best  inspiration  from 
Wordsworth,  yet  always  ridiculed  him,  and  who  detested  Southey  as  a  poli- 
tician, a  man,  and  a  poet.  To  the  latter  he  inscribed  his  "  Don  Juan"  in  a 
satiric  dedication,  suppressed  in  the  early  editions,  but  recovered  and  printed 
after  Byron's  death.     It  begins  with  a  hitler  satire  on  the  whole  school; 

Bob  Souchey  !  Vou  re  a  poet— Poet-laute»te, 
And  rcpresenial've  of  all  Ihc  race, 

All  hough  'lis  iriie  lliat  vou're  lum'd  out  a  Tory  at 

And  n-W,  my  Kpic  Renegade  I  what  sr=  ye  atV 

Wiih  all  the  Lakers,  in  and  out  of  place  ! 
A  nest  of  tuneful  pcnons,  to  my  eye 
Like  "  (burand-twenty  Blackbirds  in  a  pye; 
"  Which  pye  being  opeii'd,  they  began  lo  sing" 

(This  olrj  sr>ng  and  new  smile  holds  good), 
*'  A  dainty  dish  to  set  before  the  King," 

Or  Regent,  who  admires  such  Wnd  of  food : 

But  like  aTyaok  e'ncumber'd  wilh  his  bood,— 
Explaining  meiaphysics  10  the  nation — 
T  wish  he  would  explain  his  KxpFanatioD. 
You,  Bob  \  are  rather  in<olent,  you  know, 

Ai  being  disappointed  in  your  wish 
To  supersede  all  warblers  here  helow. 

And  be  the  only  Klackbird  in  ihe  diah ; 

And  tumole  downward  like  tbe'dyiDg-lish 
Gasping  on  deck,  because  you  soar  100  high.  Bob, 
And  fall,  far  lack  of  moisture,  quite  a-dry.  Bob  I 
And  Wordsworth,  in  a  rather  long  "  Excursion" 

(I  ihink  the  quarto  holds  live  hundred  pajft:!}. 


a  story  lo  tlia  Tower  of  Babel, 
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Vou.  Ecnllcmen  I  by  dint  or  long  sccluaion 

From  beiicr  compiioy,  have  ktpi  your  own 
At  Keiwick.  and,  through  siill-cominued  ruliOD 

Of  one  another-,  minf.,  at  l-sl  have  grown 

Thai  Poeiy  hai  wreaths  Tor  you  alone  : 
There  ia  a  nanowiicss  in  such  a  notion, 
Which  makes  me  wish  you'd  change  your  lakes  for  ocean. 

Minor  rhymesters  sought  to  assist  the  poet-peer  in  his  crusade.  A  popular 
couplet  thus  spoke  of  the  Lakers  : 

They  lived  in  the  Lakes,  an  appropriate  quarter 
For  poems  diluted  wilh  plenty  of  water. 

The  establishment  of  Blackwood's  Magaa/te,  presided  over  by  so  entha> 
giastic  a  Laker  as  Juhii  Wilson,  contributed  to  by  a  critic  with  such  lyrical 
fervor  of  admiration  as  De  Quincey,  anil  in  a  lesser  degree  the  growing  in- 
fltietice  of  Lamb,  Hazlltt,  Hunt,  and  oiher  worshippers,  proved  mighty 
weapons  of  defence  against  the  Edinburgh  and  its  allies.  Even  JefTrey  struck 
his  flag  at  last,  gave  up  Pope  and  his  poetry,  and  confessed  that  Words- 
worth, with  all  his  heresies,  often  exhibited  far  higher  powers.  But  not  all 
the  original  Lakers  shared  in  this  triumph.  The  Edinburgh  Review  had 
been  inclined  to  class  in  the  school  Hazlilt.  Leigh  Hunt,  and  Lamb.  We 
have  seen,  indeed,  that  Lamb  was  mentioned  by  name.  The  others  are  in- 
ferentially  alluded  to  here  and  there.  When  Blackwoed  joined  the  fray  all 
this  was  changed.  A  more  precise  method  of  differentiation  was  sought. 
Lockhart,  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  magazine,  haled  the  London  ad- 
herents of  the  Lake  School  more  than  Wilson  loved  the  indigenous  Lakers. 
He  accordingly  proceeded  to  find  a  nickname  for  them.  In  the  second 
volume  of  Blackwood,  p.  38,  he  says, — 

While  the  whole  ci^lical  world  is  occupied  wilh  balancing  the  merits,  whether  in  theory  or 

to  think  it  at  all  necessary  to  say  a  single  word  about  another  new  school  of  poetry  which  has 
of  late  sprung  up  among  us.  This  school  has  not,  1  believe,  as  yet  received  any  name ;  but 
If  1  may  be  permitted  to  have  the  honor  of  christening  it,  it  may  hencefoTth  be  refErred  to  by 
the  designation  of  The  Coi^knhv  Sckool.    Its  chief  Doctor  and  Professor  Is  Itlr.  Leigh 

politics,  and  withal  of  exquisitely  bad  taste,  and  extremely  vulgar 

manners  in  a]J  respects.  The  extreme  moral  deinavity  of  the  Co 

thing  which  is  forever  thrusting  itself  upon  the  public  attention,  and 

of  MDse  who  looks  into  their  productions  that  they  who  sport  such  sentiments  can  never 

be  great  poets.    How  could  any  man  of  high  original  genins  ever  stoop  pubVicly  at  the 

i resent  day  to  dip  blB  fingers  in  the  least  of  those  glittering  and  rancid  obscenities  which 
oat  on  the  surface  of  Mr.  Hunt's  "  Hippocrene"  ?  How  audi  a  profligate  creature  can  pris 
lend  lo  be  an  admirer  of  Mr,  Wordsworth  is  to  us  a  thing  altogether  inexplicable.  .  .  Mr. 
Hunt  praises  the  purity  of  Wordsworth  as  if  he  himself  were  pure,  his  dignity  as  if  he  also 
were  dignified.  He  is  always  like  the  ball  of  dune  in  the  fable,  pleasing  himself  and 
■musing  by-.latidet>  with  his  "nos  pomanatamua."  Tor  the  person  who  writes  •■  Rimini" 
10  admire  the  "  Exeuruon-  is  just  as  impossible  as  ii  would  be  for  a  Chinese  polisher  of 
dieny-.tonea  or  gilder  of  teacups  to  burst  into  tears  at  the  sight  of  the  Theseus  or  the  Torso. 
The  Founder  of  the  Cockney  School  would  fain  claim  poetical  kindred  with  Lord  Byion  and 
Thomas  Moore.  Such  a  connection  would  be  as  unsuit.ible  for  them  as  for  William  Words- 
worth. The  days  of  Mr.  Moore's  follies  are  long  since  over ;  and  as  he  is  a  thorough  gentle- 
Mr. 'Leigh  Hunt^Si^tord^By'ron!"  Kw'^uM  t™^alMht*y 'ipirit  Tl^ta  an§*H™old 
contemn  the  suhaltera  sneaking  of  out  modem  tuft-hunter  1  The  insult  which  he  offered  lo 
Lord  Byron  in  the  dedication  of  "  Rimini"— in  which  he,  a  paltry  cockney  newspaper 
Kribbler.  had  the  assurance  to  address  one  of  the  most  nobly  We  of  English  Patricians,  and 
one  of  the  first  geniuses  whom  the  world  ever  produced,  as  "  My  dear  Byron,"  although  il 
Biay  bi  foi^gotten  and  despised  by  the  illusirious  person  whom  it  most  nearly  concerned— «x- 

Uted  whenever  the  name  of  Leigh  Hunt  is  mentioned. 

These  gems  of  invective  are  extracted  from  the  first  of  a  series  of  article! 
under  the  general  heading  of  "  The  Cockney  School  of  Poetry."    Succeeding 
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numbers  (there  are  five  in  all)  also  concern  themselves  largely  with  Leigh 
Hunt,  but  occasionally  give  a  vicious  dab  at  his  so-called  disciples.  Here  is 
an  instance  from  the  fifth  and  last.  After  explaining  that  the  egotism  of  the 
Lakists  is  pardonable  because  they  are  great  and  unappreciated  men,  the 
genial  critic  proceeds, — 

The  CEOtism  of  ttic  Cockneys  ii  a  far  more  inexplicable  affair.    None  of  ibem  an  lun  cf 

fcniui,  none  of  ibem  are  niEn  of  soliury  medilalive  babils  ;— ihey  are  lecluren  of  tbe  Samj 
ristitutioTi,  and  editors  of  Sunday  papets,aiid  so  fortb.  Tbey  tiave  all^abundanceof  admiRfT 
in  the  same  low  order  of  society  lo  which  tbey  Ihemselves  originally  belong,  and  to  which 
alone  ibey  have  alJ  Iheir  lives  addressed  ihemseivea.  Why.  then,  do  they  perpeMHily  Chans' 
about  ibemselves!  Why  is  it  that  they  seem  lo  think  the  world  has  nongbt  to  bear  one  single 
word  about  any  other  person  than  Hunt  the  Cockney  Homer,  Hailitt  the  Cockney  Aiistotle 
and  Haydon  the  Cockney  Raphaels  These  are  all  very  emiDeni  men  in  theirDWD  evei.and 
in  tbe  eyes  of  the  staring  and  listening  groups  whom  it  is  (h«r  ambition  lo  astoniib.  Mr. 
Hazlitt  cannot  look  tound  bim  at  the  Suirey  without  resting  his  smart  eye  on  the  idiot  ad- 
mirinif  grin  of  several  dozens  of  admiring  apprentices  and  critical  clerks.  Mr.  Hunt  canDOC 
he  al  hmi  at  Hampstead  without  having  bis  Johnny  Keatses  and  his  Corny  Webbs  to  ciam 

The  wreath  thai  Danth  ware !  \  I 
Mr.  Haydon  enjoys  every  day  the  satislactioa  of  sitting  before  one  of  the  cartoons  of 
Raphael,  with  his  own  greasy  hair  combed  loosely  over  his  collar,  after  the  manner  rf 
Raphael, — batted  among  his  halless  dificiples, — a  very  god  among  the  Landseer^.  What 
would  these  men  have?  Are  they  still  untaiisfied  with  flattery,  siitl  like  the  three  daughtcn 
of  the  hoi^e-iccch,  "  crying,  Givt,  givt,  givt  f"  There  is  absolutely  no  pleasing  of  some 
people. 

Laker,  a  member  of  the  Lake  School  {supra)^  and  also  an  old  cant  term 
for  an  actor.  Lake,  a  north  English  word  for  play,  comes  from  the  Danish 
Ifgt,  to  "play."  Hence  laker.  It  was  a  common  pleasantry  in  the  last  century, 
when  the  drum  annomiced  the  advent  of  a  company  of  strolling  players  into 
the  rural  liisliicts  of  Yorkshire,  for  the  farmers'  dames  to  say,  "Get  the  shirt 
off  the  hedge,  wench,  for  there  comes  the  lakers." 

L amourette's  kiss,  a  sudden  btit  short-lived  reconciliation :  a  term 
derisively  given  to  the  reconciliation  brought  about  by  the  Abbe  Lamotirette 
(whose  name,  by  the  way,  signifies  noeethearl),  on  tbe  7th  of  July,  1793,  be- 
tween the  factions  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  It  is  thus  desctibied  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott : 

The  deputies  of  every  faction,  Royalist,  Consiituiionalist,  Girondist,  Jacobin,  and  Oileaa. 
isi,  ruriied  into  each  other's  arms,  and  miied  tears  with  the  solemn  oaths  by  which  litey 
renounced  the  innovations  supposed  to  be  imputed  10  thcon.  The  king  was  sent  for  (o  enjoy 
this  spectacle  of  concord,  so  strangely  and  so  uneipectedly  renewed.  But  ihe  feeling,  (hough 
strong,  and,  it  might  be,  with  many  overpowering  for  the  momenl,  was  hui  like  oil  spill  on 
the  raging  sea,  or  rather  like  a  shot  fired  across  the  waves  of  a  torrent,  which,  though  it  coun- 
teracts them  by  its  momentary  impulse,  cannot  for  a  second  alter  their  coutu.    The  factioiB, 

The  term  is  now  generally  used  for  a  recondtiation  of  policy  withotit  abate* 
ment  of  rancor. 

Land  of  Cakea,— i.«.,  Scotland.  This  phrase  was  first  made  notable  by 
Burns  in  1789: 

Hear.  Land  □'  Cakes  and  briiher  Scots, 
Frae  Maidenkirk  to  Johnny  Gtoa|-s. 

Oh  Cafilain  Qraa  t  PirtgrinatifHt  Ikraugk  SctlUmd. 

Maidenlcirk  is  an  inversion  of  the  name  Kirkmaiden,  in  Wigtownshire,  tbe 
most  southerly  parish  in  Scotland. 

Land   of   inverted   order,  a  popular  sobriaurl  applied  to  AustraliL 

Sydney  Smith  gives  this  humorous  explanation  in  his  "  Essays  :" 

In  thia  remote  part  of  the  earih  Nature  (having  made  horses,  oicn,  duck>,  geese,  ™ks, 
einu,  and  all  reiiular  and  useful  productions  for  the  rest  of  the  world!  seems  deiermined  to 
Have  a  bit  of  play,  and  10  amiua  herself  a*  the  pleases.     Accordingly,  she  maka  clwn* 
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vllh  the  itonea  on  the  ouUide;  ind  ■  monsiroui  animal,  aa  (all  as  a  nenadier,  vlth  tl 
bud  of  a  rabbit,  a  ui]  as  big  a>  a  bedpost,  hopping  along  at  the  rale  of  five  hops  to  a  mil 
with  Ihrefl  or  fuur  young  kangaroos  looking  out  of  its  false  utcni^  to  see  what  ii  passio, 
Then  comei  a  quadruped  as  big  as  a  large  cat,  with  the  eyes,  color,  and  skin  of  a  mole,  ai 


the  Bin  and  wtD-ie 
misenble.  fifom  hi 

fSiSST"^ 

a  parroi  with  ih« 

legs  of  a  sea-gull ; 

iooi  Ihut  a  side  br 

together  wiLh  mal 

ay  other  produt 

emotion,  of  diitrei 

ss  and  delight. 

■■iieminewhelterTlwasTbVnlorVbeastr'Add  toVh'is 
skate  with  Ihe  head  of  a  shirk  -.  and  a  bird  of  such 

i  that  agitate  Sir  Joseph  and  fill  him  with  mingled 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  other  lands  might  well  be  entitled  to  the 
same  description.  Thus,  Mr.  Basil  Halt  Chamberlain,  in  a  little  volume  en- 
tilled  "Things  Japanese:  being  Notes  on  Various  Subjects  connected  with 
Japan,"  says  that  the  Japanese  do  many  things  in  a  way  that  runs  directly 
counter  to  European  ideas  of  what  is  natural  and  proper;  to  the  Japanese 
our  ways  are  equally  unaccountable.  Here  are  a  few  instances  of  this  con- 
trariety. Japanese  books  begin  at  the  end.  and  the  word  yiw// comes  where 
we  put  the  litle-page.  The  foot-notes  are  printed  at  the  top  of  the  page,  and 
the  reader  puts  in  his  marker  at  the  bottom.  Men  make  themselves  merry 
with  wine  not  after,  but  before,  dinner,  and  sweets  come  before  the  principal 
dishes.  A  Japanese  mounts  his  horse  on  the  right  side  ;  all  parts  of  the  har- 
ness ate  fastened  on  the  satne  side,  the  mane  hangs  that  way,  and  when  the 
animal  is  brought  home  his  head  is  put  where  his  tail  ought  to  be,  and  he  is 
fed  from  a  tub  at  the  stable  door.  Boats  are  hauled  up  on  the  beach  stern 
first  Japanese  do  not  say  northeast  or  southwest,  hut  eastiiorth  or  west- 
south.  They  carry  babies,  not  in  their  arms,  but  on  their  backs.  They  ad- 
dress a  letter  the  reverse  way  to  us,  putting  the  name  last,  the  country  and 
dty  first,  going  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  and  in  place  of  writing  Mr. 
John  Smith,  they  put  Smith,  John,  Mr.  Japanese  keys  turn  in  instead  of 
out ;  Japanese  carpenters  saw  and  plane  towards,  not  away  from  themselves. 
In  keeping  accounts  they  write  the  figures  first,  the  item  corresponding  to 
them  ne«t.  Politeness  prompts  them  to  remove,  not  their  he  ad -cove  ring,  but 
that  of  their  feet  The  impulse  of  Japanese  girls  is  to  sew  on  cuffe,  frills,  and 
the  like  topsy-turvy  and  wrong  side  out. 

Mrs.  Mary  Ma  pes  Dodge  tells  us, — 

All  things  are  reversed  in  Holland.  The  main  entrance  to  the  finest  public  biUIdinE  in  the 
country,  the  Palace,  or  lale  town-hall,  of  AmsienJam,  is  its  back  door.  Bashful  maidens  hire 
beaus  to  escort  Ihem  lo  the  Kermis,  or  (air,  on  festival  days.  Timid  cllitens  are  scared  in 
Ihe  dead  of  the  night  by  their  own  watchmen,  who,  at  every  quartet  of  the  hour,  make  such 

of  water,  and  the  country  roads  paved  as  nicely  as  Broadway.    You  will  see  vessels  hitched, 

over  ihc  iireet,  as  Uf  Ihey  were  getlmg  ready  to  tumble.    Instead  of  solemn  striking  clocks, 

way  of  marking  the  time.    You  will  see  look ine-gl asses  1 
pineusbioni  displayed  on  the  street  doors.    The  litst  ai 

and  are  so  arranged  outside  of  the  windows  that  persoi ..^ , „ 

•eeu,  enjoy  a  reflection  of  all  that  is  going  on  in  the  siteel.  The  pincushion  means  that  a 
baby  has  appeared  in  Ihe  household.  If  white  or  blue,  the  new-comet  is  a  girl ;  if  red.  it  is  a 
Utile  DDKbaian. 

Land  of  steady  habits.  Connecticut  is  thus  sometimes  humorously 
deiignated,  in  allusion  to  the  settled  usages  of  its  people.  The  old  Puritanical 
code, the  "Blue-Laws,"  remained  longer  in  operation  here  than  anywhere  else. 

Language  of  Sden.  There  is  considerable  disagreement  among  scholiasts 
and  wineacres  on  the  question  which  was  Ihe  primeval  language,  Celtic 
•ulhorilie*  declare  il  was  Old  Irish.  The  Persians  say  that  Arabic,  Persian, 
■nd  Turkiah  are  the  three  primitive  languages.    The  serpent  that  seduced 
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Eve  spoke  Arabic,  the  most  suuive  tongue  in  the  world,  Adam  and  Eve 
conversed  in  Persian,  the  most  poetic,  and  the  angel  Gabriel  in  driving  them 
out  of  Paradise  spoke  Turkish,  the  most  menacing  of  all  languages.  (Chak- 
DiN.)  Herodotus  tells  us  that  Psammetiehus,  King  of  Egypt,  was  the  first  to 
try  the  experiment  of  shutting  off  two  children  from  all  verbal  communication 
with  their  fellow-mortals.  When  brought  before  him,  the  first  word  uttered 
by  them  was  bekot  (which  is  Phrygian  for  "  bread"),  proving  the  Phrygian  to 
have  been  the  oldest  or  primitive  tongue.  Less  decisive,  but  more  amusing,  is 
the  result  of  a  similar  expeiimenC  made  by  an  English  king.  According  to  a 
tradition  current  near  Manchester,  King  John  resolved  to  ascertain  the  [ongue 
natural  to  man,  or,  in  other  words,  the  language  of  Paradise.  For  this  pur- 
po!ie  he  caused  sundry  infants  to  be  immured  in  a  lonely  stronghold,  and 
attended  by  a  solitary  keeper,  who,  under  pain  of  deaih,  wa>  forbidden  to 
speak  or  make  Ihe  slightest  attempt  at  articulaiion  in  their  presence.  After  a 
lapse  of  some  years,  Ihe  king  went  to  test  the  value  of  the  experiment  Judge 
of^  his  majesty  s  surprise  when,  on  approaching  the  tower  unobserved,  be 
beard  the  juveniles  busy  chanting, — 

King  John 

Has  maay  a  wliim ; 
And  this  is  one. 

laangiiagea.  Charles  V  used  to  say  that  he  would  talk  Spanish  to  the 
gods,  Italian  to  ladies,  French  to  men.  German  to  soldiers,  English  to 
geese,  Hungarian  to  horses,  and  Bohemian  to  the  devil.  James  Howel,  in  hia 
"  Instructions  for  Foreign  Travel"  (1642),  quotes  from  a  Spanish  doctor  "  who 
had  a  fancy  that  Spanish,  Italian,  and  French  were  spoken  in  Paradise,  ihat 
God  Almighty  commanded  in  Spanish,  the  Tempter  persuaded  in  Italian,  and 
Adam  begged  pardim  in  French."  An  eminent  philologist  of  more  modem 
times,  whose  name  is  nut  given,  is  reported  to  have  said  that  if  he  wished  to 
court  his  mistress  he  would  address  her  in  French,  if  he  had  an  audience 
with  his  king  he  would  speak  to  him  in  English,  but  in  approaching  his 
God  his  language  would  be  Gaelic.     Evidently  the  gentleman  was  a  High- 

Lateovers  for  meddlers.  When  children  are  over-inquisitive  as  to  the 
meaning  or  use  of  any  article,  they  are  rebuked  by  being  told  it  is  "  a  lareover 
for  young  meddlers,  from  "  layer-over,"  explained  as  a  gentle  term  for  some 
instrument  of  chastisement  in  Forby's  "  Vocabulary  of  East  Anglia."  In 
Derbyshire  Ihe  expression  in  use  Is  "layhouds  for  meddlers,"  which  simply 
means  a  lay-hold,  something  that  will  lay  hold  of  those  who  meddle  with  i^ 
used  as  a  deterrent  to  frighten  the  child  from  touching  the  interdicted  article. 
The  phrase  varies  indifferent  parts  of  the  kingdom  1  thus,  in  Kent  it  is  "rare- 
overs  for  meddlers." 

Last  Man.  This  was  a  nickname  given  by  the  Parliamentarian  party  to 
Charles  I.,  signifying  that  he  was  the  last  who  should  ever  rule  on  the  throne 
of  England.  His  son,  who  afterwards  became  Charles  11.,  was  illogically— 
indeed,  Hibernically — alluded  to  as  the  Son  of  the  Last  Man. 

In  literature  the  "  Last  Man"  has  occupied  a  position  of  some  prominence 
through  the  poem  of  that  title  by  Thomas  Campbell  and  the  long  and  bitter 
controversy  to  which  it  gave  rise.  The  poem — a  lyric  in  which  the  last  of 
human  mould  is  pictured  as  gazing  on  the  6nal  destruction  of  the  world — was 
published  in  the  Ntvi  Monthly  Maj;aiine  towards  the  close  of  1823.  Shortly 
after  its  appearance  the  poet  wrote  to  his  friend  Gray,— 

Did  you  «e  "  The  Last  Man"  in  my  late 


V  Kga  1  hkd  iha  idea  nf  tbu  "  LMt 
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Km"  in  my  h«d,  and  diitincllv  nmembecipeakiiieof  ihc  bu 
Dlied  when  I  read  hii  poem  "  Darkaus"  Jume  traits  of  ihe  | 
— Lamdy,  Ibc  »liip»  floating  without  living  bandi  to  guide  then 


Shipi  mlorl 
And  tiieir  m 


^ , .__  _ _..    _    ices.     On  soberly  considering  the 

inalier,  1  am  entirely  disposed  to  acijuil  Lord  Byrcn  of  having  inieulionaliy  uken  the  thought. 
It  is  consistent  with  my  own  experience  to  9Upp.jse  that  an  idea  which  is  actually  one  t>f 
memorv  may  start  up,  appearing  to  be  one  of  th«  iTnaginafioQ^  in  a  mind  that  has  forgot  the 

The  poet  winds  up  by  saying  that  he  had  decided  not  lo  make  any  pubh'c 
slateinent  of  his  priur  claim  unless  he  were  accuseti  of  plagiarism,  as  he  did 
not  wish  to  appear  to  be  picking  a  quarrel  with  Lord  Byron. 

The  charge  of  plagiarism  came  in  due  course.  But  meanwhile  Byron  had 
died  (April,  1824},     The  position  became  doubly  difficult  for  Campbell.     A 

Suarrel  with  the  living  would  have  been  less  unseemly  than  an  aliack  on  the 
ead.  Neveilheless,  in  an  open  letter  to  Jeffrey,  editor  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  Campbell  reiterated  the  statements  he  had  privately  made  to  Gray. 
He  further  explained  that  on  ihe  appearance  of  Byron's  stanzas  in  1S16  he 
had  determined  to  waive  his  prior  claim  and  leave  his  own  poem  unwritten  ; 
but  one  day  Barry  Cornwall  informed  him  that  some  one  purposed  writing  a 
]ongpi>em  entitled  "The  Last  Man."  This  was  indeed  hard  !  "  The  conception 
of  the  '  Last  Man'  had  been  mine  fifteen  years  ago ;  even  Lord  Byron  had 
spared  the  title  lo  me  ;  I  therefore  wrote  my  poem  so  called,  and  sent  it  to 
ihe  press  ;  for  not  one  idea  in  which  was  I  indebted  to  Lord  Byron  or  to  any 
tlkiir persen.  Had  I  foreseen  events,  I  should  have  communicated  with  Lord 
Byron  during  his  lifetime." 

There  is  something  amusing  in  Campbell's  painful  earnestness,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  his  statement  is  very  doubtful.  Cyrus  Redding,  one 
of  his  biographers,  is  inclined  to  make  light  of  the  subject.  "  I  happened  to 
know,"  he  says,  "  from  a  friend  whom  I  met  in  Paris  in  1817,  and  who  had 
seen  Byron  and  Shelley  in  the  South  the  year  before,  that  with  Bvron  the 
poem  of  'Darkness'  originated  in  a  conversation  with  Shelley  as  they  were 
standing  together  in  a  day  of  brilliant  sunshine  looking  over  the  Lake  of 
Geneva.  Shelley  said,  '  What  a  change  it  would  be  if  the  sun  were  to  be  ex- 
titiguished  at  this  moment  I  how  the  race  of  man  would  perish,  until  perhaps 
only  one  remained, — suppose  one  of  us  !  How  terrible  would  be  his  fate  !' " 
Redding  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  Campbell.  But  Campbell  would 
rot  admit  it.  "  He  tenaciously  clung  to  the  belief  that  Byton  had  comnillted 
the  larceny."  Redding  then  observed  that  the  idea  of  a  sole  survivor  at  the 
last  day,  and  the  image  of  a  sun  quenched  suddenly  in  eternal  night,  were  not 
absolutely  original  with  either  poet,  as  he  remembered  seeing  something  of 
the  kind  written  long  before.  Campbell  began  lo  wax  very  warm  at  the 
mere  supposition,  and  reiterated  his  claim  that  the  idea  of  a  last  ma"  was 
wholly  hia  own,  although  he  did  give  Byron  credit  for  the  concomitant  dark- 

Redding  afterwards  discovered  the  passage  to  which  he  had  alluded,  and 
confronted  Campbell  with  it. 
They  were  these  few  lines  in  "an  obscure  poem  printed  in  i8ii :" 

And  shrinking  nature  views  the  expiring  sun. 
Some  BWliil  sage,  the  last  of  llumnn  race, 
faith  in  hii  soul,  and  cnur.nge  in  liis  face. 
Unmoved  shall  brave  the  moment  of  a»right 
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Cain|)bell  could  not  ga!nsay  a  work  with  (he  date  affixed.  "  You  are 
riglit,"  he  said  :  "the  idea  is  not  original  with  me.  I  thaughl  Jlhad  been,  for 
I  never  met  with  it  before.  Original  ideas  are  few:  only  the  modes  of  putting 
them  are  countless." 

After  Campbell's  death.  Redding  received  a  note  from  Dr.  Dickson,  accusing 
Campbell  of  borrowing  the  idea  from  Bishop  Home,  who  died  in  1792.  This 
is  improbable,  from  the  circumstance  that  Campbell  was  no  sermon-reader 
and  did  not  own  Home's  works.  Nevertheless,  a  passage  from  the  latter'i 
sermon  on  "The  Death  of  the  Old  Year"  is  particularly  striking  in  the  present 
conneclioii,  as  it  contains  a  reference  to  a  stitl  older  use  of  the  idea,  found  in 
Burnet's  "Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth"  (Book  iii.,  ch.  xii.),  published  about 
1685. 

This  celebrated  writer,  Home  says,  having  followed  the  earth  through  all 
its  changes  of  creation,  describes  the  final  and  utter  devastation  of  it,  when  all 
sublunary  nature  shall  be  overwhelmed  by  a  molten  deluge.  In  this  situation 
of  things,  "he  stands  over  the  world  as  if  he  had  been  the  only  survivor,  and 
pronounces  its  funeral  oration  in  a  strain  of  sublimity  scarcely  ever  equalled 
by  mere  man." 

Furchennore,  it  appears  that  Jn  reality  even  the  name  of  Campbell's  poem 
was  not  his  own.  In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  work  entitled  "The  Last 
Man,  or  Omegarus  and  Syderia,  a  Romance  in  Futurity."  It  was  published 
in  two  volumes,  by  R.  Dutton,  45  Grace  Church  Street,  1806,  and  is  entered 
in  the  new  catalogue  under  the  sub-title  "  Omegarus,"  which  in  itself  implies 
the  subject-matter. 

But  the  history  of  the  "Last  Man"  does  not  end  with  Campbell.  A  few 
months  after  the  appearance  of  his  poem,  another  "  Last  Man" — a  novel — was 
published  by  Mrs.  Shelley.  She  describes  herself  in  her  journal  as  returning 
from  Italy  (o  E'lgland,  alter  an  absence  of  six  years,  still  mourning  for  her 
husband,  to  find  that  her  "genius  had  been  quenched  by  the  same  waters  that 
swept  him  away."  "Now  my  mind  is  a  blank,  a  gulf,  filled  with  formless 
mist.  '  The  Last  Man.'  Yes,  I  may  well  describe  that  solitary  being's  feel- 
ings. 1  feel  mvself  as  the  last  relic  of  a  beloved  race, — niy  companions  ex- 
tinct before  me." 

And  then,  to  show  that  her  genius  was  quenched,  she  wrote  this  story.  It 
is  a  sad  descent  from  "  Frankensiein."  The  scene  opens  in  the  year  20901 
England  is  a  republic,  under  a  Protector.  The  tale  describes  the  depopula- 
tion of  the  earth  by  a  plague  ;  fifteen  thousand  survivors  in  England,  joined 
by  a  Protector,  repair  to  Italy,  and  the  hardships  of  their  voyage  are  vividly 
depicted  by  the  "Last  Man,"  whose  wife  and  child  have  also  died.  When 
Milan  is  reached,  only  three  people  remain  alive  on  the  whole  earth,  two  of 
whom,  a  pair  of  brothers,  perish  in  the  storm. 

The  sole  survivor  resolves  to  write  the  fate  of  the  human  race,  and  he  does 
GO  on  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  depositing  the  record  in  a  tree  in  Naples  jnst 
before  his  own  death,  trusting  that  possibly  one  man  and  woman  still  remain 
to  repeople  the  earth  and  read  the  hi.story  of  its  awful  annihilation. 

In  1827  appeared  Hood's  poem  "The  Last  Man,"  the  title  being  in  quota- 
tions, tie  does  not  describe  the  destruction  of  nature,  but  the  dreariness  of 
the  absolute  solitude  which  reigns  after  the  world  has  been  swept  by  "the 
pest."  The  last  survivor  in  this  case  is  a  hangman,  who,  sitting  u)>on  his 
gallnws-tree  and  congratulating  himself  on  his  supremacy  throughout  the 
entire  universe,  is  accosted  by  a  beggar  who  claims  him  as  a  brother.  They 
travel  through  the  great  cilies,  helping  themselves  to  the  choicest  treasures 
of  the  dead  ;  but  the  companionship  is  uncongenial,  and  they  soon  separate, 
one  turning  to  the  right,  and  the  other  to  the  left  After  some  time  the  beg- 
gar reappears,  arrayed  as  a  king,  with  a  scarlet  cloak  about  hia  rags  utd  ft 
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crown  upon  his  head.  This  presumption  is  too  much  for  the  hangman,  and 
he  immediately  despatches  ihe  beggar  in  the  mode  most  familiar  to  him.  No 
sooner  is  the  deed  accomplished  than  he  realizes  all  that  it  signifies,  and  he 
sighs  (hat  even 


My  dc 


Last  ■tra'vr  breaks  the  camel's  back.  The  proverb  is  said  to  be 
of  Eastern  origin.  Whellier  its  introduction  into  our  language  antedates  (his 
quotation  is  conjectural.  In  his  "  Vindication  of  True  Liberty  against  Mr. 
Hobbes,"  Archbishop  Bramhall  says, — 

The  list  dictate  of  the  judgment  concerning  the  good  or  bad  that  may  follow  on  any 
action  is  not  properly  ihe  whole  cause,  but  ihe  last  pan  o(  il ;  and  yel  may  be  said  lo  produce 
the  effect  neces«irily,io  luch  i.ian.ierai  Iht  last/iathrr  may  bi  la-d  ta  irtak  a  /u-rii's  iaci, 
whe.i  lliere  were  so  many  laid  on  heJoie  as  there  wanted  but  that  lo  do  it,— (Written  in  1645, 
firai  pubUshed  in  1635.)— Warij,  vol.  iv.  p.  59  (Oxford,  1844). 

LaughiBg-matter,  No,  a  euphemism  for  something  very  serious,  or  even 

Sheridan's  answer  10  Lord  Lauderdale  was  excellent,  on  the  lalier  saying  he  would  repeat 
somegoeid  thing  I  had  mentioned  to  him  :  "  Pray  don't,  my  dear  Lauderdale;  a  joke  in  your 
mouth  is  no  laughing-mailer." — Thouas  Moore  :  Diary. 

ZiangllteT.  Somebody  observed  to  Lord  Chesterfield  that  mankind  was 
the  only  creature  possessed  of  the  power  of  laughter.  "  Yes,  and  perhaps 
the  only  one  that  deserves  to  be  laughed  at,"  saitl  Ihe  earl.  "  I  desire  to  die," 
said  Horace  Walpole,  "  when  I  have  nobody  left  10  laugh  with  me,  I  have 
never  yet  seen  or  heard  anything  serious  (hat  was  not  ridiculous.  .  Oh, 
we  are  ridiculous  animals ;  and  if  angels  have  any  fun  in  (hem,  how  we  must 
divert  them!"  Byron,  with  a  deeper  insight,  recognizes  (hat  the  fount  of 
tears  is  that  of  laughter  also,  and  (hat  to  open  one  sluice  is  to  shut  off  the 
Other: 

And  it  I  laugh  at  any  mortal  Ihing, 

Richardson,  however,  had  said  long  before, — 

Isdetd,  it  Is  10  thb  deep  tontem  that  my  levity  is  owing ;  for  I  straggle  and  stru^le,  and 
try  ID  buffet  down  my  cruel  reflections  as  they  rise :  and  when  I  cannot,  I  am  farced  to  try 
lumakimyti'/latigh  thai  Inmynotcry:  for  one  or  other  I  must  do;  and  b  it  not  philos- 

limei  agiuted  by,  and  in  the  very  height  of  the  storm  10  quaver  out  a  horse-laugh  1—C/«riiia 
Harleaii,  Letter  84. 

Nevertheless,  with  the  average  man  kindly  and  genial  laughter  expresses 
joy  and  not  represses  sorrow.  Wit  devoid  of  malice  has  been  cotnpared  to 
the  wine  of  paradise,  which,  as  Moslem  doctors  aver,  exhilarates  without  the 
dkngei  of  reaction. 

"We  may  well  be  refreshed,"  says  good  Jeremy  Taylor,  '■  by  a  clean  and 
brisk  discourse,  as  by  the  air  of  Canipanian  wines,  and  our  ^ces  and  our 
heads  may  well  be  anointed  and  look  pleasant  with  wit,  as  with  the  fat  of 
the  balsam-tree."  "  L'allegrezza  nutrisce  la  vita,"  says  the  Italian  proverb. 
jEsculapius  is  reputed  to  have  writ(en  comic  songs  (o  promote  digestion  In 
his  pa(ients.  Dr.  Sydenham,  the  English  physician,  declared  that  the  arrival 
of  a  merry-andrew  in  a  village  was  worth  more  than  that  of  twenty  asides 
loaded  with  medicines.  I(  is  said  that  ano(her  Loudon  physician  used  to 
Write  under  his  prescriptions,  "Item,  read  three  or  four  pages  of  'Peregrine 
Tickle.' " 

Professor  Hufeland,  of  Berlin,  used  to  declare  that  laughter  was  one  of  the 
pcatest  helps  to  digestion  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  and  that  the  custom 
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prevalent  in  the  Middle  Ages  of  exciting  it  at  table  by  tlie  jokea  aitd  puns 
(jf  jesters  and  buffoons  was  founded  on  true  medical  principlea.  The  same 
truth  is  recognized  in  popular  saws,  as  in  the  English  "  Laugli  and  grow  lat." 

11  y  a  irois  m^decins  qui  ne  K  irompent  paj,— 
La  gaielj.  le  doux  eiETCice,  et  le  madei^Ii:  rcpu, 

says  the  French  proverb,  which  is  echoed  In  the  English,— 

Use  three  phynciani 
Siill:  firsi,  Ur,  QuiM; 
Niit,  Dr.  Merryman, 
And  Dr.  Uyel,— 

a  sentiment  found  as  far  back  as  the  "  Regimen  Sanitatis  Salemitanum" 
(ed.  1607I,  but  more  familiar,  perhaps,  in  Swill's  version, — "  The  best  doctors 
in  the  world  are  Dr.  Diet,  Dr.  Quiet,  and  Dr.  Merryman"  {Felile  Cornier- 
siition.  Dialogue  ii.),  which  gives  the  climacteric  place  of  honor  to  Dr.  Mer- 
rjrman. 

Another  famous  phrase  is  that  of  Peter  Pindar  (John  Wolcol) : 
Care  to  our  coffin  add«  a  Dail,  ai>  dojb(, 

ExputulaleTy  Oda,  KV. 

Mirth  at  the  commencement  of  his  "L'Allegro"  ia 


Come  and  trtp  Lt^a^'yl  go. 
On  the  light  fan.astLi;  to=. 

Lavender,  Lie  in.  A  person  who  is  in  hiding  is  said  to  be  laid  up  in 
laventier,  so  also  a  thing  pawned.  By  a  method  of  folk-etymology  by  no 
means  of  rare  occurrence,  this  phrase  is  derived  from  the  lavender  in  which 
pawned  articles  are  packed,  to  keep  out  moths,  thus  : 

Bill  the  poore  gentleman  paies  so  deere  foe  the  lavender  il  is  laid  Dp  in,  tfau  if  it  lies  long 
al  a  broker's  house,  he  seemes  to  buy  his  apparel  twice.— GxEeNB :  Narltian  Miscillamy. 

And  a  black  salten  of  his  own  logo  before  ber  in  ;  which  suit.for  the  more  sweeleninE. now 
ties  in  iavender.— Ben  Jonson  :  Eviiy  Afaft  out  e/kit  Humer. 

But  lavender  may  be  a  corruption  of  Levant  {q.  w.J.  The  Levant  is,  in 
humorous  figure  of  speech,  that  place  where  they  Mtake  themselves  to  who 
would  be  benefited  by  a  temporary  absence  from  solicitous  inquiries  after 
them ;  just  as  Jericho  is  a  place  where  one  is  sent  by  his  friends  when  he 
becomes  preposterous  or  obstreperous.  The  conclusion  is  possible,  there- 
fore, that  "to  lie  in  the  Levant"  was  the  original  and  more  correct  wording 
of  the  phrase. 

Law^ — Lawyers.    Law  has  come  in   for  a  great  deal  of  enthusiastic 

E raise  from  the  lawyers,  but  both  law  and  lawyers  have  fared  badly  at  the 
ands  of  the  literary  man  and  the  jester.  And  first  for  lawyers  on  the  law. 
We  have  Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  the  first  book  of  his  "  Institutes,"  speaking  of 
"the  gladsome  light  of  jurisprudence,"  and  declaring  in  a  still  more  famous 
phrase  that 

Reason  is  the  life  of  the  law ;  nay,  the  common  bw  itself  il  Dotbiog  eJse  iHit  reasoa. 
The  law.  which  is  perfection  of  reason. 

We  have  Sir  John  Powell  echoing  Coke  ; 
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>n  of  tha  caie.     For  nothing  is  lav  ihat  1>  not  reason.— C^/ 1"- 

And  we  have  Sir  Matthew  Hale  placing  law  almost  on  a  level  with  the 
Scriptures,  as  an  infallible  lest  of  right.  This  was  in  1664,  when  two  wr)nien 
were  hung  in  SjfTolk,  under  a  sentence  of  Sir  Matiliew,  who  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  declaring  thai  the  reality  of  witchcraCi  was  unquestiinialile  ;  "fur, 
first,  the  Scriptures  had  atRimed  so  much  ;  and,  secondly,  the  wisdom  of  all 
nations  had  provided  laws  against  such  persons,  which  is  an  argument  of  their 
confidence  of  such  a  crime." 

Nay,  we  even  have  nun-legal  lights  like  Dr.  Johnson  declaring  to  Mrs. 
PioMi  that  "the  law  is  the  last  result  of  human  wi.sdom  acting  upon  human 
experience  for  the  benefit  of  the  public."  And  in  conversation  with  Boswell 
he  defended  the  lawyers  from  a  charge  of  habitual  insincerity.  "Does  not  a 
barrister's  affected  warmth  and  habitual  dissimulatiun  impair  his  honesty?" 
asked  Bnswelh  "  Is  there  nut  some  danger  that  he  may  put  ou  the  same  mask 
in  common  life,  in  the  intercourse  with  his  friends  ?"  "  Why,  no,  sir,"  replied 
the  doctor  :  "a  man  will  no  more  carry  the  artifice  of  the  bar  into  the  common 
intercourse  of  society  than  a  man  who  is  paid  for  tumbling  upon  his  hands  will 
continue  to  do  so  when  he  should  walk  on  his  feet"  On  the  other  hand, 
Horace  Smith,  liimself  a  member  of  the  legal  profession,  thus  characterizes 
the  lawyer  in  "The  Tin  Trumpet :" 

Right  and  wrong,  truth  or  falsehood,  morality  or  profligacy,  are  all  equally  indiffetenl  lo 

a>c  hii  Decalogue :  his  gluiy,  liL^e  that  of  a  coDk-maid.  consists  in  wearing  a  silk  gown,  and 
hii  heaven  a  in  a  judge's  wig.  Head,  heart,  conscience,  body,  and  soul,  all  are  for  sale:  the 
forensic  biavo  stands  to  be  hired  by  the  highest  bidder,  ready  to  attack  those  whooi  he  has 


Maeaulay,  by  implication,  makes  much  the  s; 

We  will  not  at  present  inquire  whether  the  doctrine  which  is  held  on  this  subject  by  English 
lawyenbe  or  be  not  agreeable  to  reason  and  morality, — whether  it  be  right  that  a  man  should, 
with  a  wig  on  his  head  and  a  band  round  his  neck,  do  for  a  giiinea  what,  without  those  ap. 

not  moely  believing  Init  knowing  a  statement  lo  he  true,  he  should  do  all  that  can  be  done, 
bv  sophblry,  by  rhetoric,  by  solemn  asseveration,  by  indignant  exclamation,  by  gesture,  by 
play  of  features,  by  terrifying  one  honest  witness,  by  perpleiiing  another,  lo  cause  a  jury  to 

No  one  has  been  more  savage  in  his  criticisms  on  the  "  perfection  of 
reason"  than  Jeremy  Bentham.  In  answer  to  the  question,  what  is  this  boasted 
English  law  which,  as  Englishmen  have  been  told  for  ages,  renders  them  the 
envy  and  admiration  of  surrounding  nations,  he  replies. — 

The  tithitanthl  part  of  il,  whether  as  wrillen  in  books  or  expounded  by  judges,  a  chaos. 
[«homle«  and  boundless;  the  huge  and  monslroiis  mass  being  made  up  of  fiction,  tautol- 

■yatem  of  exquliilely  contrived  chicanery;  a  system  made  up  of  abuses;  a  system  which 

his  inlereit  in  opbo^tinn  to  his  duty,  that  in  the  very  proportion  in  which  il  serves  his  ends 
it  defeat',  the  cods  of  justice  :  a  system  of  self-authoriied  and  unpunishaUe  depredation  :   a 

fresh  arms  into  the  hands  of  the  injurer,  lo  annoy  and  dbtress  the  iqjureu;  in  a  wold,  a 

It  was  a  legal  gentleman  who  gave  the  famous  toast,  "  The  glorious  uncer- 
Uinty  of  the  law."  This  was  in  1756,  soon  after  Lord  Mansfield  had  over- 
ruled several  ancient  legal  decisions  and  introduced  many  innovations  in  the 
practice.  At  a  dinner  of  judges  and  counsel  in  Serjeant;*'  Hall,  Mr.  Wilhra- 
ham  gave  as  a  toast,  "  The  glorious  imceriainty  of  law."  Charles  Macklin, 
in  his  play  of  ■■  Love  h.  la  Mode  "  (1759),  borrowed  the  phrase  : 
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The  law  ii  a  nort  oT  hocu<-pocut  science,  tbat  cmilei  In  yer&cc  vtiil*  iipiclu  yerpoAet; 
■n    .  cgonous  uncertainly  u    ii  ii  o    miic  use  to  1  e  p     iHOn  t  >n  1      J"^'^,  jj^'^  ^^ 

Fuller  had  already  said,  with  fine  sarcasm, — 

Strange,  ihai  reason  coni'iiuint;  always  ihe  same,  law,  graunded  ihereoo,  ibould  be  capa- 
ble of  su  great  altetatioii. 

Tennyson  has  a  fling  at  the  lawless  science  of  law  : 


AylMtr't  Field. 
It  was  no  less  a  person  than  Lord  Brougham  who  defined  a  lawyer  as  "a 
learned  gentleman  who  rescues  your  estate  from  your  enemies  anti  keeps  it 
to  himself."     This  embodies  a  favorite  charge  against  the  profession,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  proverbs  : 

"  The  suit  is  ended,    said  Ihe  lawyer:  "  nsilher  party  has  anythiDg  left." 

He  who  goes  to  law  for  a  sheep  loses  his  cow. 

A  lean  aereemeni  is  belier  than  a  fal  lawsuii. — Italian. 

Lawyers  garments  are  lined  with  suitors'  absiinacy. 

Law  s  costly  ;  lake  a  pint  and  'giee.— iCD<cA. 

Here  are  some  more  gems  of  proverbial  wisdom  which  deal  with  other 
aspects  of  law  and  lawyers  : 

:v«r  goes  lo  law.— fla/ion. 
'ne^e^'r'wifa'lawyerTe-^frf'-/^™ 
'■  Vinue  in  the  middle,"  said  the  Devil,  when  sealed  between  two  lawyers.— /Vun^iii. 
Joe  Millet,  too,  in  all  countries  and  under  various  aliases,  has  his  little  jests 
xntnX   the   same   subject     A  very  famous   chestnut    has   been  versified   by 
Boileau,     PoiJe  translates  it  thus : 

Once  (says  an  auihot;  where,  I  need  not  say) 


Both  fierce,  both  hungry,  the  dispute  gre*  strong. 
While,  scale  in  hand,  Dame  Justice  passed  along. 
Before  her  each  with  clamor  pleads  (he  laws, 
Explains  the  matter,  and  would  win  the  cause. 
Dame  JuEi  ice,  weigbing  long  the  doubtful  right. 
Takes,  opens,  swaflows  it  before  Iheir  sight. 
I'be  cause  of  sirife  removed  so  rarely  w^l, 
'•  There,  take,"  says  Justice,  "  take  ye  each  a  sheU; 
We  thrive  at  Westminster  on  fbols  like  you. 
'Twaa  a  fat  oyster  I  live  in  peace, — adieu." 

Here  are  a  few  anecdotes  from  the  repertoire  of  Mr.  Miller : 

M.  de  la  B ,  a  French  gentleman,  seems  to  have  formed  a  very  correct 

notion  of  the  independence  of  the  bar.  Having  invited  several  frieiidj  to 
dine  on  a  tna'grc  day,  his  servant  brought  him  word  that  there  was  only  a 
single  salmon  left  in  the  market,  which  he  had  not  dared  to  bring  away,  be- 
cause it  had  been  bespoken  by  a  barrister.  "  Here,"  said  his  master,  putting 
two  or  three  pieces  of  gold  into  his  hand,  "go  back  directly,  and  buy  me  the 
barrister  and  the  salmon  loo." 

A  lady  inquired  of  an  attorney  what  were  the  requisites  for  going  to  law, 
to  which  he  replied,  "  Why,  it  depends  upon  a  number  of  circumstances.  In 
the  first  place,  you  must  have  a  good  cause;  secondly,  a  good  attorney; 
thirdly,  a  cood  counsel  ;  fourthly,  good  evidence  ;  fifthly,  a  good  jury ;  sivthly, 
a  good  judge ;  and,  lastly,  good  luck."  There  is  a  faint  reminiscence  here  vA 
the  German  proverb,  "  Who  will  prosecute  a  lawsuit  must  have  much  goH 
goud  lawyers,  much  patience,  and  much  luck." 
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The  renowned  Peter  the  Great,  being  at  Westminster  Hall  in  term  time, 
and  seeing  mullitudes  of  people  swarming  about  tlie  courts  of  law,  is  said  to 
have  inquired  what  all  those  busy  people  were,  antl  what  they  were  about, 
and,  being  told  thai  Ihey  were  lawyers,  replied,  "  Lawyers  I  why,  I  have  but 
four  in  my  whole  kingdom,  and  I  design  to  hang  two  of  them  as  soon  as  I 
get  home," 

Samuel  Foote  being  once  summoned  into  the  country  by  the  relatives  of  a 
respectable  practitioner,  to  whom  he  had  been  appointed  executor,  was  asked 
what  directions  should  be  given  respecling  the  funeral.  "  What  may  be  your 
practice  in  the  country,"  said  the  wag,  "I  do  not  exactly  know  ;  but  in  Lon- 
don, when  a  lawyer  dies,  his  body  is  disposed  of  in  a  very  cheap  and  simple 
maimer.  We  lock  it  up  in  a  room  over-night,  and  by  the  next  morning  it  has 
always  totally  disappeared.  Whither  it  has  been  conveyed  we  cannot  tell  to 
a  certainty ;  but  there  is  invariably  such  a  strong  smell  of  brimstone  in  the 
chamber  that  we  can  form  a  shrewd  guess  at  the  character  of  the  convey- 

Xiaw.  One  law  for  rich  and  one  for  poor.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  original  meaning  of  this  phrase  was  just  the  opposite  from  that  generally 
read  into  it, — i.t.,  that  there  are  two  laws,  one  for  the  wealthy,  and  another 
and  different  and,  of  course,  harsher  law  for  the  poor.  Thus  its  primitive 
import  would  have  been,  "  One  law  for  rich  and  poor,"  as,  e.g.,  in  Exodus  xii, 
49,  "One  law  shall  be  to  him  that  is  home-born,  and  unlo  the  stranger  that 
sojourneth  among  you."  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  idea  that 
Laws  grind  the  poor,  and  rich  men  rule  ihc  law, 

Goldsmith  :   The  TraiiiUer, 

is  one  that  has  prevailed  and  found  ex|)ression  in  proverb,  maxim,  and  epi- 
gram in  all  ages  and  in  all  climes,  and  not  always  without  cause.  The  Scotch 
adage,  which,  circa  1707,  was  "as  prevalent  as  it  was  scandalous"  (Walter 
ScuiT;  Bridt of  Lamtaermoor,  ch.  i.).  and  which  ran,  "Show  me  the  man, 
and  I  will  show  you  the  law,"  was  justified  by  the  gross  partiality  with  which 
justice  was  administered  there  about  the  time  of  the  union  of  the  two  crowns. 

Other  forms  which  the  thought  has  assumed  are  : 

Laws  do  vex  the  meaner  kind  of  men,  but  the  olighly  are  able  to  withstand  them.— Iftf'j' 
Cammewanallh  (ifiSS),  p.  96. 

Aut  ubi  paupertas  vincere  nulla  potest? 

A  very  ancient  and  common  form  of  speech  is  that  attributed  by  Plutarch 
in  his  Life  of  Solon  to  Auacharsis  : 

Whea  Aoacbarsis  (on  his  viMI  to  Solon)  knew  what  Solon  was  about,  he  laughed  at  his 


and  »i  Ihe  absurdity  of  imagining  he  couli 


mbled  s 


them,  only  en'langle  and  hold  the  weak,  wht^'lhe  rich 
thim.    {Ltmeko'tus  Ttansl.) 

Valerius  Maximus  (lib.  vii.,  c.  ii.,  extern.  11)  also  refers  (his  saying  to 
Anacharsis,  but  Diogenes  Laertius  (i.  ^S)  ascribes  it  to  Solon,  and  Stobxus 
(Serm.  xliii.)  to  Zaleucus.  Bacon,  quoting  it  in  his  "  Apothegms,"  refers  it  to 
"one  of  the  Seven"  Wise  Men  of  Greece. 

It  is  paraphrased  by  Robert  Cawdray,  in  "  A  Treasury  or  Storehouse  of 
Simile**'  (1609),  under  the  title  "  Laws  like  to  Cobwebs,"  thus : 


■cted,  10  that  the  weaken  uoelh  lo  the  wall  ami  the  worst  holdcih  the  cwulU*. 
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It  may  be  worth  while  to  add  the  following : 

Law«  catch  Ries,  but  let  horaela  go  free.— BoHM  :  Haitd-Baek  if  Prautrhi;  HuuTT-. 
Engluk  yrovtrbt. 

(A  similar  saying  is  attriliuled  In  Swift  in  Timba's  "Laconics,"  i„  No.  169.) 
LA  vai  leis  unde  quenim  cruiadoa  ("  Law  gMs  where  dollars  pleaic").— Bohh  :  PelygtH 
o/ForeigK  I'roTiirti:  rarlusuitt  Frcvivb. 

FroBtrbi  Venttidi  C.  Pasquauoo  (1879),  p.  .55,  sub  ■•  Giuiiiui." 

Le>  petiB  Bont  lujels  aux  Lob  et  l«  giandu  en  foi.1 
BS  a  French_  current  laying,  in  his  Ad.igt.t  (ed.  1670),  p. 

When  Lord  Ellenborough  tvas  trying  one  of  the  government  cases  against 
Home  Tooke,  he  fountl  ti(;casion  to  praise  the  iinpariial  manner  in  which 
justice  is  administered.  "  In  England,  Mr.  Tooke,  the  law  is  open  to  all  men, 
rich  or  poor."  "Yes,  my  lord,"  answered  the  prisoner,  "and  so  is  the 
London  Tavern,"  Which  remiiids  one  of  the  English  proverb,  "  Hell  and 
Chancery  ate  always  open."  But  a  far  more  terrible  itidictment  was  that  of 
Justice  Maule.  A  man  being  convicted  of  bigamy  before  him,  the  following 
dialogue  took  place  : 

CU^k  of  Assize.  What  have  you  to  say  why  judgment  should  not  be  passed 
upon  you  ai;cording  to  law  ? 

Prisoner.  Well,  my  lord,  my  wife  took  up  with  a  hawker  and  ran  away 
five  years  ago,  and  I  have  never  seen  tier  since,  and  I  married  this  woman 
last  winter. 

Mr.  Justke  Maule.  I  wiH  (ell  you  what  you  ought  to  have  done;  and  if 
you  say  you  did  not  know.  1  must  tell  yuu  that  the  law  conclusively  presumes 
that  you  did.  Vou  ought  to  have  iustiucted  your  atturuey  to  bring  an  action 
against  the  hawker  for  criminal  conversation  with  your  wife.  That  would  have 
cost  you  abiiut  a  hundred  pounds.  When  you  had  recovered  substantial 
damages  against  the  hawker,  you  would  have  instructed  your  proctor  to  sue 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  for  a  divorce  a  mensd  et  thoro.  That  would  have 
cost  you  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  more.  When  you  had  obtained  a 
divorce  a  mensd  et  thoro,  you  would  have  had  to  appear  by  counsel  before  ihe 
House  of  Lords  for  a  divorce  a  vinculo  matrimomi.  The  bill  might  have 
been  opposed  in  all  its  stages  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and,  altogether, 
you  would  have  had  to  spend  about  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  pounds. 
You  will  probably  tell  me  that  you  never  had  a  thousand  farthings  of  your 
own  in  the  world  ;  but,  prisoner,  that  makes  no  difference.  Sitting  here  as  a 
British  judge,  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  this  is  not  a  country  in  vikick  thert 
is  one  lain /or  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor. 

Iieader,  or  Leading  article,  in  English  newspaper  parlance,  is  better 
known  in  America  as  an  editorial.  Andrew  Lang  published  a  book  under 
the  excellent  punning  title  "  Lost  I.e ad ers,"  being  made  up  of  his  editorial 
contributions  to  the  London  Daily  News.  The  pioneer  journals  gave  news 
only,  without  comment  The  first  leader  in  newspaper  history,  so  we  ate  told 
by  Notes  and  Queries,  seventh  series,  vii.  476,  was  contained  in  the  (London) 
Moderate  of  Tuesday,  Decemlier  12,  1648  (No.  22),  where,  after  refisrences  to 
David  succeeding  Saul  to  the  exclusion  of  Ish!>osheth,  and  to  various  other 
instances  in  sacred  and  profane  history  of  persons  ascending  the  throne 
without  regard  to  hereditary  claims,  the  writer  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  reign  of  monarchs  de])ends  upon  the  authority  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  article  isiemperate  in  tone,  and  is  entirely  free  from  the  personalities 
and  abuse  characteristic  of  later  journalism.  But  this  is  only  a  s|>i>ra<)ic 
instance.    The  fitsc  paper  which  made  it  a  practice  to  enter  upon  the  cuntnx 
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Tersiesof  the  time  will)  dignity  and  deliberation  was  The  CompUate  IitUlUgencer 
and  Rti-lver,  "  In  two  parts.  The  fiisi  giving  intelligence  of  ihe  sUie  ui  the 
three  Kingdwnea,  Tiie  oiher,  Resolving  doubts  in  the  I'resenl  Differences." 
In  tlie  third  issue  (November  14,  1643)  we  have  such  questions  resolved  as  the 
Mowing:  "Wh"eiher  may  it  not  be  one  cause  of  tlie  trouble  of  this  Kingdoms, 
that  the  Archbishop  of  Caiilerbury  jLaud]  hath  not  been  tryed  yet?  Whether 
hath  he  not  deserved  lo  suffer  ?"  lioth  questions  are  argued  and  answered 
in  the  affirniaiive.     "The  sparing  of  him  halh  been  a  great  provocation  to 

I  wrile.  DiyKlT,  wilh  painful  alowiieM.  »nd  I  cannot  get  through  more  than  five  hundred 

words;  but, dictalins  ii  to  an  amanuensis,  the  task  can  t>e  got  through  with,  so  far  as  the 
calligraphy  is  concetned,  in  just  one  hour  and  a  haif.    lo  this  must  be  added  two  hoin  in  Ihe 

necesKiry  books  of  refBience  if  the  lupic  be  a  thomy  one.  Ihis  is  known  in  circles  outside 
JDumalisRi  as  "  dashing  oC'  a  leader.— Waltek  Uusant  :  iilrrvii-ail^  Hew  Verk  Rtcerdtr. 

Leap  in  the  dark.  Hobbes,  on  his  death-bed  (1679),  is  reported  to  have 
Mid,  "I  am  going  to  take  a  frightful  leap  into  the  dark."  This  phrase  has 
sometimes  been  attributed  to  Rabelais,  but  it  seems  to  Ije  a  misapprehension  or 
mistranslation  of  the  last  words  attributed  lo  him, — "  Je  m'en  vais  chercher  un 
grand  Peut-estre"  ("I  am  going  in  search  of  a  great  Perhaps").  Dryden 
may  have  had  Rabelais's  phrase  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote, — 
Death  in  ilseir  is  nothing :  but  we  fefir 


The  pendent  world. 

Miaturl/or  Mfasurt,  Acl  iii.,  Sc.  i. 
Voltaire,  when  seized  wilh  a  hemorrhage  which,  though  not  immetiiately 
fatal,  proved  in  fact  the  beginning  of  the  end,  said,  "Like  my  Henry  IV.,  to- 
day I  take  the  perilous  leap."  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  words  which  the 
king  addressed  to  Gabriel  I  e  d'Estrees  on  the  eve  of  his  reception  into  the 
Catholic  Church, — "C'est  demain,  ma  belle  amie,  que  je  fais  le  saut  perilleux." 
The  Earl  of  Derby  said  in  the  House  of  Lords,  August  6,  1867,  on  the  third 
reading  of  Disraeli's  Reform  Bill,  "No  doubt  we  are  making  a  great  experi- 
ment and  taking  a  leap  in  the  dark." 

In  "The  Merry  Musician,"  an  anonymous  and  undated  collection  of  songs 
(o'rea  1716),  and  in  the  supplementary  sixth  volume  of  Tom  D'Urfey's  "  Pills 
to  Purge  Melancholy"  (1720),  there  is  a  song  entitled  "A  Hymn  upon  the 
Execution  of  Two  Criminals,"  which  was  afterwards  sung  in  Gay's  "  Beggar's 
Opera."     Here  are  the  opening  stanzas  : 

All  you  thai  must  lake  a  leap  in  (he  Dark, 

Pity  the  Fale  of  Lawson  and  Clark  : 

Che»ted  by  Hope,  by  Merty  amused, 

Betray'dby  the!'-'  ' ' 


r  Strength  and  Yoi 
I  sad  a  Tmlh  t 
ir  Prime,  eic. 

Id  never  he  Nighl, 
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b  uroDgcr  in  Youth  ihan  in  Age. 
IS  Ihy  Spiilt,  Lord,  Uricf  to  aKuagc. 


iiful  Bliss, 


The  ^aarca  of  Wine 

Leap-year  and  marriage.  It  is  a  common  i<tea,  hcM  more  in  jest,  how- 
ever, than  in  earnesl,  that  in  leap-year  it  is  woman's  prJviJege  to  "pop  the 
ijuestiou"  to  man,  in  lieu  of  waiting  to  be  asked.  An  extension  of  this  notion 
is  found  in  the  leap-year  parlies  not  uncommon  among  ihe  fun-loving  young 
people  of  America,  in  which  all  the  usual  conditions  are  reversed,  the  ladies 
calling  for  the  gentlemen,  choosing  their  own  partners  for  the  dance,  and 
wailing  on  the  moustachioed  belles  of  the  occasion.  An  early  reference  to  the 
custom  occurs  in  a  work  eiiiitled  "Courtship,  Love,  and  Matrimony,"  printed 
III  the  year  1606  :  "  Albeit  it  Is  now  become  a  part  of  the  common  lawe  in 
regarde  to  social  relations  of  life  that  as  often  as  every  bissextile  year  doth 
return  the  ladyes  have  the  snle  privilege  during  the  time  it  continueth  of 
making  love  unto  the  men,  which  they  doe  either  by  wordes  or  by  lookes,  as 
to  them  it  seemeth  proper ;  and,  moreover,  no  man  will  be  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  clergy  who  dothe  in  any  wise  treate  her  proposal  with  slight  or 
contumely."  Cuthbert  Bede,  however,  says  that  if  a  man  chose  to  refuse,  the 
lady  had  the,  tight  to  demand  a  silk  dress,  but  at  the  time  of  her  proposal 
she  had  to  be  the  wearer  of  a  scarlet  petticoat,  which,  or  the  lower  portion  of 
which,  she  must  exhibit  to  the  man. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  date  the  custom  back  to  an  old  act  of  the  Scot- 
tish Parliament  "passed  about  the  year  1228,"  In  which  it  was  "ordaint  that 
during  ye  reign  of  her  maist  blessit  maiestie,  Margaret,  iike  maiden  ladle,  of 
baith  high  and  lowe  estait,  shall  hae  lilierCie  to  speak  ye  man  she  likes.  Gif 
he  refuses  to  tak  her  to  bee  his  wyf,  he  shall  be  mulct  in  the  sum  of  ane 
hundredity  pundis,  or  less,  as  his  estait  may  bee,  except  and  alwais  gif  he 
can  make  it  appeare  that  he  is  betrothit  to  another  woman,  then  he  shall  hee 
free."  But  the  only  authority  for  this  statement  is  the  "  Illustrated  Almanac" 
for  1865,  which  probably  manufactured  the  statute  as  a  jest.  At  all  events, 
the  imitation  of  old  English  is  too  modern  for  the  year  1228. 

Of  evidently  modern  manufacture,  also,  is  the  Irish  legend  which  strives  to 
throw  the  aulhority  of  long  tradition  over  the  custom.  St.  Patrick,  so  the 
story  runs,  was  once  walking  along  the  shores  of  Lough  Neagh, — after  having 
"  driven  the  frogs  out  of  the  bogs"  and  "  the  snakes  out  of  the  grass," — when 
he  was  accosted  W  SL  Bridget  With  many  tears  and  lamentations  she  in- 
formed him  that  dissension  had  arisen  in  the  nunnery  over  which  she  pre- 
sided, because  the  ladies  were  denied  the  right  of  "  popping  the  question." 
St.  Patrick,  although  a  single  man  himself,  was  somewhat  moved  bv  this  piti- 
ful tale,  and  said  he  would  concede  women  the  right  oi  making  their  selec- 
tion every  seventh  year.  St.  Bridget  demurred.  Throwing  her  arms  a'wat 
his  neck,  she  exclaimed,  "  Arrah,  Pathrick,  jewel,  I  daurn't  g"  back  to  the 
gnrls  wid  sich  a  proposal.  Make  it  one  year  in  four,"  To  which  Sl  Patrick 
replied,  "  Biddy,  acnshla,  squeeie  me  that  way  again,  an'  I'll  give  you  leap- 
year,  the  longest  of  the  lot  I"  St.  Bridget,  thus  encouraged,  lielhought  her- 
self of  her  own  husbandleas  condition,  and  accordingly  popped  the  question 
to  St.  Patrick  himself;  but  of  course  he  conld  not  marry:  so  he  patched  up 
the  difficulty  as  best  he  could  with  a  kiss  and  a  silk  gown. 

Learning.     "  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,"  says  Pope  in  his 
"Essay  on  Criticism,"  Part  ii.,  line  15,    And  he  advises  in  the  next  line,— 
DilDk  dnp,  or  imk  dm  ihc  Picriao  *pring ; — 
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H  line,  by  the  way,  borrowed  from  Drayton  : 

Who  had  drunk  deep  of  Ihc  Pietian  tpring. 

Probably  Pope  had  in  mind  Bacon's  apothegm  in  his  essay  "Of  Alheism:" 
"  A  liltle  philosophy  inclinelh  man's  mind  lo  atheism,  but  depth  in  philoso- 
phy britigeth  men's  minds  abaul  to  religion."  Fuller  also  borrowed  from 
the  same  source  :  "  A  liltle  sk^ll  In  antiquity  inclines  a  man  to  Popery ;  but 
depth  in  that  stndy  brings  him  about  again  to  our  religion."  {The  Holy  State: 
The  True  Antiquary.)  Donne,  in  his  "Triple  Fool,"  put  the  same  idea  in  an- 
other form  ; 

Who  are  a  little  wise  the  but  fools  be. 

Elsewhere  in  the  "Essay  on  Criticism"  Pope  has  a  fling  at  mere  book- 
learning  : 

Thf  bookful  blockhead,  ignoranilj;  read, 
With  loids  of  learned  lumber  in  bis  head, 

Pm  Ui.,  1.  S3, 

in  whom,  as  Tennyson  puts  it, 

Knowledge  comes,  bul  wisdom  lingers.  • 

An  Oriental  saying  runs, — 

Leatnlng  lo  have  and  wisdom  lo  lack. 
Is  a  load  of  books  on  an  as.'i  back. 
Chaucer  states  the  proposition  in  another  form  : 

The  greteit  cleilces  ben  doc  the  wisest  men. 

Thi  Rtves  TaU,  I.  40S1- 
Cowper,  in  his  "  Progress  of  Error,"  thinks  that  education  by  travel  is  also 
useless  where  the  seeing  eye  is  wanting  : 

How  much  a  dunce  that  has  been  sent  to  roam 
Excels  a  dunce  that  has  been  kepi  at  home  I 


Leather,  There's  Dottiing  like,  a  proverbial  expression  in  English  and 
other  languages  to  ridicule  an  exaggerated  opinion  of  the  value  of  one's  own 
mitUr.  The  allusion  is  to  the  old  fable  accredited  to  ^sop,  of  the  town  in 
dinger  of  a  siege,  wherein,  at  a  hasly  consultation  of  the  citizens  as  to  the 
best  method  of  fortification,  the  masiin  recommends  stone,  the  carpenter  good 
stout  oak,  and  the  currier,  last  of  all,  gets  up  and  says  that  he  has  found  there 
is  nothing  like  leather. 

The  popularity  of  the  fable,  and  so  of  the  phrase,  has  been  largely  influenced 
by  the  following  anonymous  rhymed  version,  which  was  found  in  most  of  the 
school-books  in  the  earlier  jiortion  of  the  century  : 


Which  w 

asihe 

bc! 

^f  fovl 

ificaiion; 

A  grave, 

gkilf..! 

nhis< 

ipinion 

Nothing 

but  >i< 

could 

ire  the 

id. 

"Then 

igh 

ihat» 

■aswellsp 

II  was'^bcller  by  hi  to  delend  it  with  oak." 

Said,  "Try  what  you  please,  ibere'i  not  ding  like  tealhec.'' 

Leeknpon  BaintTavy'a  day.  Wearing  the.  The  Welsh  ecclesiastical 
Itadilion  in  that  St.  Havid  caused  the  Britons  under  King  Cadwalader  lo  di-..- 
tiiiguish  themselves  by  wearing  a  leek  In  their  bonnets.  They  won  a  great 
victiiry  over  the  Saxon.s,  which  has  ever  since  been  commemorated  by  their 
wearing  the  leek  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  (March  1).  (Brady  :  Clavis 
Calendaria.) 

According  to  Shakespeare,  the  event  recalled  by  the  usage  was  an  incident 
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in  the  battle  of  Cr^cy,  won  by  tlie  Black  Pfince  over  the  Frencli.    Fluellen 
thus  discourses  upon  it,  after  the  victory  of  Aguicourt,  with  Henry  V  : 

Fttttlttn.  Your  BrandGnher,  of  femoia  memory,  sn'i  ploM  your  majesty,  and  ToiuErcal- 
nncle,  lidward  the  Plack  Friuci  of  Waits,  »  I  have  re^d  in  the  cbrooidet,  fought  »  mou 

'  ^//feBj^^d^ey  didrriuellen. 
Flta.  Your  majesty  uya  vet]' true :  if  your  majeiiy  I)  remeinbered  of  it,  the  Welshmen  did 
goot  service  in  a  garden  uhete  leeks  did  erow.  wearine  leeki  in  their  Monmnuth  caoi.  aliir^h. 
yotir  inajmy  knov,  to  this  hour  i. 

The  custom  was  observed  iip  to  recent  times  by  the  toyal  families  of  Eng- 
land Tlie  grandson  of  King  James  I.,  the  Elector,  at  Heidelberg,  observed 
the  usage,  as  is  noted  in  the  "  Memoirs"  of  Sophia,  Eleclress  of  Hanover,  in 
a  passage  which  confiiins  the  tradition  as  related  by  Shakespeare: 

On  March  i  (1661),  which  the  English  in  general,  and  the  rojral  family  in  particular,  ob- 
serve by  eiting  in  the  evening  an  omon  which  ihey  have  warn  in  their  hats  throOKbout  the 

and  eat  mine  in  his  rooms,  where  1  met,  etc.         . — Mfmairs,  p.  95, 

In  Hogarlli's  "  The  Rake's  Progress,"  No.  4,  is  represented  a  Welshman 
with  an  enormous  leek  in  his  bonnet,  showing  that  it  is  St.  David's  day,  and 
the  rake,  togged  in  all  hia  finery,  is  proceeding  to  attend  a  levy  at  court. 

Iieft,  Over  the,  a  colloquialism  in  common  use  both  in  England  and  in 
America,  implying  doubt,  derision,  or  denial  of  some  prior  statement.  It  is 
an  abbreviation  of  "  over  the  left  shoulder."  The  left  is  unlucky,  as  the  right 
is  kicky,  but,  as  two  negatives  make  an  affirmative,  so  two  uulucky  omens 
counteract  each  other  and  result  in  a  negation.  Thus,  to  throw  salt  over 
the  left  shoulder  neutralizes  the  ill  luck  that  would  otherwise  fullnw  from 
spilling  it.  To  pray  that  God  should  bless  a  )>ersonover  the  left  shoulder  was 
a  euphemistic  form  of  cursing.  In  the  Records  of  the  Hartford  County  Courtt, 
in  the  (then)  Colony  of  Connecticut,  is  found  the  following  curious  entry : 
At  a  County  Court  held  at  Hanfonl.   ) 

Whereas  James  Steel  did  cnmmrnce  an  action  asainsl  Bevell  Waters  (both  of  lia'nfbrd)  in 
this  Court,  upon  hearing  and  tryall  whereof  the  Cpun  gave  judgment  against  the  said  Walen 

did  revi.:w  tn  the  Court  in  Mar^h  next,  that,  being  granted  and  entered,  the  said  Walen,  u 
he  deparied  from  the  table,  he  said,  ■'  Gud  bins  you  in'fr  tkt  It/I  thaulder." 

Caleb  Stanley,  Oeik. 

At  the  next  court.  Waters  was  tried  for  contempt,  for  saying  the  words  re- 
cited, "so  cursing  the  Court,"  and  on  verdict  finetl  five  pounds.  He  asked  a 
review  of  the  court  following,  which  was  granted  ;  and  pending  trial  the  court 
asked  counsel  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Woodbridge  and  Uuckinghai  " ' 
of  the  Hartford  churches,  as  to  the  "ciimmo 
phrase.     Their  reply  constitutes  a  part  of  the 

We  are  of  op^tiion  that  (hose  wotdit,  said  on  Che  other  siae  10  iK  spoKtn  oy  Deveii 
include  (i)  proph.ineness,  by  using  the  name  of  God,  that  is  hol^,  with  such  i)1  words 
it  W3.<  j'>yned ;  (a)  that  Ihey  carry  great  contempt  in  itiem,  arisinj:  to  the  degree  of  ai 
cation  or  curse,  the  words  of  a  curtie  being  [he  most  contemptible  iliai  cho  ordinarily  I 

March  jth,  1705-6. 

The  former  judgment  was  affirmed  on  review. 

At  this  iinujry  Mr.  Martin  looked  with  >  countenance  of  eicessire  surprise  at 
friend*,  and  then  each  gentleman  pmn'ed  with  bit  i^hl  ihunib.  over  his  left  shouldei 
action  is  impcifrclly  de«tib*d  in  words  by  the  very  feeble  term  of  over  the  left. 
cipnstioD  is  one  otkight  and  playful  t«icum.—UiCKaME:  Pieiwit/l  Fa^rt. 
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Ziag,  To  make  a,  or  To  make  legs.     This  phrase  means  vhat,  in  modern 

parUnce,  we  should  call  "  tu  bow  the  head."  Fashions  change  nowadays. 
The  "  bow"  is  the  principal  mark  of  courlesj.  the  scrape  of  the  foot  merely 
an  accessory.  In  the  olden  time  the  scrape,  or  rather  genuflexion,  was  the 
marked  and  principal  sign,  the  bow  of  the  head  either  accessory  to  it  or  want- 
ing. Smyth,  in  the  manuscript  "Lives  of  the  Berkeieys,"  vol.  iii.  p.  SsSt 
mentions  an  experience  in  the  twenty'Sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, when  he,  then  a  page,  was  taught  by  his  lady  to  make  a  leg  : 

1  w»1k«i,  buying  a  covered  dish  in  my  handi  wiih  her  aoo!.  btiakfast,  wherewith  I  wai 
hutenins.  and  ihereby  presenled  her  wilh  a  running  legge  or  curleiy,  as  loth  too  long  to  suy 
upon  that  duly.  Shie  called  me  back  to  her,  lo  make  ere  I  departed  one  hundred  le^s  (soe 
la  call  Ihcm)  al  (he  leail ;  .  and  lucb  was  her  great  Dobleness  to  mee  therein  [Ihen  a  boy 
rfnoe  desert,  lately  com,:  from  a  country  school  and  but  newly  entered  inloher  service),  that, 


such  was  her  great  nobleness  to  met 

:  therein  [Ihe. 

untry  school  and  but  newly  entered  in 

10  her  servici 

led  up  all  her  eaiment  j  to  the  calf  of  h 

erlegg.ibat 

back  the  foot  and  bowing  of  ihe  koe. 

belter  observe  the  grace  of  di 

The  same  use  of  the  term  is  the  following : 

leave  of  God  with  a  low  leg  10  Him  al  the  altar.— ^t-iiriei  agiinst  'jokn  Coiinand  olhtri, 
printed  in  Ceiin'i  Cermpettdmct ,  Surlees  Soc,  iii.  1711. 

In  "Will  Summer's  LastWill  and  Testament"  we  read  of  "beggars  making 
legs"  after  being  entertained.  Behind  the  scenes  the  phrase  was  so  famil- 
iar that  in  Chettle's  "  Death  of  Ruben,  Earl  of  Huntingdon."  1601,  the  stage 
direction  to  the  actor  in  the  margin  is  "Make  legs."  "  He  made  a  leg  and 
went  away,"  writes  Swift ;  and  Locke  observes,  "  If  the  boy  should  not  put 
off  his  hat  nor  make  legs  more  gracefully,  a  dancing*master  would  cure  that 
defect." 

The  following  is  a  snatch  of  an  old  song  from  some  forgotten  drama  of  the 
last  century.     It  celebrates  the  triumphs  of  Orpheus's  lyre  : 
An  arm  of  the  Ka. 
Inlroduced  by  a  tree. 
To  a  fair  young  whale  advances, 

Z«g;-of-MuttoD  School,  a  generic  name  for  poetasters,  parasites  of  the 
rich,  who  give  servile  flattery  and  profuse  laudation  «*  their  patrons  as  a 
quid  fire  quo  for  sumptuous  entertainment,  the  "  leg  of  mutton"  being  sup- 
posed to  typify  their  source  of  inspiration.  The  title  was  invented  by  J,  G. 
Lockhart  in  a  review  of  a  ridiculous  poem  called  "  Fleurs  ;  a  Poem  in  Four 
Books,"  by  a  nameless  sycophant  of  the  Duke  of  Ronburghe,  whose  seat  was 
Fleurs  Castle,  and  whose  beefsteak  and  onions  seem  to  have  inflated  the  gus- 
tatory muse  of  the  anonymous  diymesler. 

The  chief  conueilalions  in  thii  poetical  lirnamenl  consist  of  led  captains  and  clerical 
hingen-on,  whose  pleasure  and  whose  bosincss  it  i^  to  celebrate  in  tuneful  verse  the  virtues 
of  some  ao^etic  pairon  who  keeps  a  go. id  table  and  has  inicrest  with  the  archbishop  or  India 
Mouse.    Verily,  Ihey  have  their  reward.    The  aniicipaied  living  falls  vacant  in  due  lime, 

five  tim>:s  a  week  on  hock  and  venilon°al  the  small'expense  of  acting  as  load^aler  to  lb- 
whole  family,  from  mv  lord  10  the  butler  inclusive.     Il  is  owing  to  the  modesty,  certainly  n< 

cific  dJNiiu 


10  Ihe  Bamencal  deficiency,  of  this  class  of  writar*  that  they  5a 
"    "    ■  ij  the  auihon  of  the  imsent  day.     We 


poMIcil  nonendaiiin,  they  ihaH  ir 
e^Huiion  Scbool."  . 

Hi  [the  Banl  of  Flauc  above  mentioned]  n  nuked  by  k  more  than  usual  portion  of  the 

rilldei  characteriiiic  of  the  Leg-ofMuiton  School ;  by  all  ihcir  vulgar  ignorance  by  more 
n  all  their  clumsy  servitliy,  their  fawning  adulation  of  wealth  and  litlei,  iheit  hankering 
after  the  flesb-pois,  and  by  all  the  sympioms  of  an  utter  incapacity  lo  suod  Straight  in  the 
ptHoc*  of  a  greii  aaa.—BlaclHiiettC*  Haca*iiu,  vol.  is. 
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IiBgem  BBrvare  hoc  est  ragnara.  Lord  Coleridge,  at  the  inniverury 
dinner  uf  th«  Koyal  Literary  Fund  in  1874,  said  this  was  an  old  &nd  pious 
saying  which  had  come  down  to  ua  from  the  Middle  Aged  He  may  have 
been  thinking  of  the  Collect  in  the  Salisbury  U!>e,  from  which  the  Culfect  Tor 
Peace  in  the  Morning  Service  is  translated:  "Dei  auctoi  pacis  et  amalor, 
quem  nosse  vivere  :  cui  servire,  regnare  est,"  etc 

Iieonine  verses,  strictly  speaking,  Latin  hexameters  and  pentameters  !n 
which  rhymes  occur.  Tliere  are  many  such  lines  in  the  classic  poets,  partic- 
ularly in  Ovid,  notwithstanding  uur  tradition  that  the  Latins  avoided  rhymes 
as  systematically  as  ne  seek  ihem.  But  the  device  became  habitual  in  the 
Miiidle  Ages,  when  the  instinct  towards  rhyme  asserted  itself  even  in  the 
ecclesiastical  Latin,  and  Leoninus,  canon  of  the  church  of  St  Victor  In 
Paris  in  the  twelfth  century,  is  said  (o  have  given  an  impulse  to  it.  Numbet' 
less  specimens  remain,  such  as 

En  lex  Edvardiu,  debacchani  ut  Leopudio. 

A  famous  Leonine  verse  is  that  which  recounts  the  adventure  of  the  Jew 
who  fell  into  a  pit  on  a  Saturday  : 

Tende  manin.  Salomon,  ejo  te  de  slercor*  colUm, 
Sabbata  nostra  co^o,  de  stcrcore  surgcrc  nolo. 
Sabbata  nostra  quidom,  Salamoh,  cdcbnbis  ibidem. 

Which  may  be  rendered  thus  : 

■•  You.  hand,"  cried  John  Bull,  "  and  I'll  give  you  a  pull." 
■'  'T[«  our  Sabbath,  dear  John,  when  no  wdcIc  muH  be  done  " 
"  And  ours  is  on  Sunday ;  you  musl  stay  there  till  Moaday." 

I^ss  properly  Leonine  verses,  but  still  included  under  that  name,  are  those 
Latin  rhymed  verses,  not  in  the  classic  hexameter  or  pentameter  at  all,  of 
which  the  "  Stabat  Maler"  and  other  medieval  hymns  are  splendid  specimens. 
One  of  the  most  plaintive  examples  of  Leonine  verse  in  this  laxer  sense  is 
a  scrap  of  not  very  classical,  but  very  intelligible,  Latin  attributed  to  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  in  prison  : 

O  Domine  Deus,  speravi  in  te; 


Some  authorities  recogniie  as  Leonine  those  English  verses  in  which  oi>e  of 
the  beats  within  the  line  proper  is  also  a  rhyme,  as  in  Campbell's  well-kiiova 
line,  the  first  of  these  Iwu  : 

To  the  fame  of  your  name 

When  the  siorm  has  ceased-to  blow. 

Let  alone,  We  desire  only  to  be.  In  his  first  message  to  the  Confed- 
erate Congress  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  President  Davis  undertook  the 
defence  oF  the  right  of  secession,  and  crowned  an  elaborate  argument  with 
the  above  declaration.  It  was  an  unfortunate  at)d  weak  expression,  very  vul* 
ncrahle,  and  easily  twisted  to  the  purposes  of  caricature.  It  came,  indeed,  to 
be  extensively  caricatured,  and  thus  oblairted  currency  as  a  popular  oiiotation, 
much  against  the  dignity  of  the  Southern  cause.  Every  rogue  "desired  only 
10  be  let  alone  ;"  it  was  the  ludicrous  excuse  for  all  sorts  of  crime,  when  the 
newspapers  wanted  to  make  a  laughing-stock  of  any  scapegrace  in  situations 
of  embarrassment,  all  the~way  from  the  police-court  to  the  kistorical  drama. 
A  popular  print  in  the  shop-windows  of  Northern  cities  illtistrated  the  argu- 
ment, and  lampooned  its  author  as  a  burglar  making  off  with  hia  pluitder,  an 
armful  of  miuiatute  fortresses  and  ships  of  war  and  bags  of  woney, "  Uncis 
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Sam"  dinging  (o  hii  coat-laits,  and  ihe  detained  victim,  witi)  an  air  of  iniored 
innocence,  exclaiming,  aa  he  allempta  to  escape  out  uf  a  window,  "  I  dcBiie 
only  to  b«  let  alone  I" 

IttxM,  o'eat  mol !  (Fr., " The  State,  I  am  the  State  I">  This  ramoui  say 
log  is  attributed  to  Louis  XIV  An  accretion  of  myths  and  ni isunders land- 
ings, supplied  by  successive  historians,  has  finaUy  crystallised  into  the  pictu- 
tcsque  Btoty  that  Louis  detctmiued  at  seventeen  years  a(  age  to  assert  his 
authority,  appeared  in  Failiameiit  boated  and  spurred  atid  with  a  whip  in  his 
band,  prohibited  it  from  assembling,  and  to  the  remonstrance  of  the  president, 
who  spoke  of  [he  interests  of  the  State,  haughtily  responded,  "  L'Eiat,  c'est 
moi  I"  The  facts  at  the  bottom  of  this  fabrication  appear  tu  be  that  Cardinal 
Macarin,  fearing  for  hia  own  authority  when  Parliament  assembled  on  Decem- 
ber 23,  1665,  hastily  summoned  the  young  king  from  Ihe  hunting-fields  of 
Vincennes,  that  Louis,  dressed  in  his  costume  dt  chaise,  appeared  in  the  legis- 
lative chamber,  prohibited  Parliament  from  assembling,  and,  after  having  said 
a  few  words,  departed  without  listening  to  any  address.  The  words  have  not 
been  recorded,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  [he  king  was  simply  reciting  a 
lesson  learned  from  Mazarin.  Into  that  lesson  no  such  phrase  as  "  I  am  the 
Sute"  could  have  slipped.  The  Slate  was  not  yet  Louis  XEV  ;  it  was  Car- 
dinal Mazarin.  On  the  death  of  Mazarin,  however,  Louis  at  once  began  to 
assume  that  haughty  and  despotic  attitude  which  makes  the  mot  sound  typical 
and  characteristic  "Your  majesty,"  said  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  "ordered 
me  to  address  myxelF  to  the  cardinal  in  all  matters.  As  he  is  dead,  to  whom 
•hall  I  refer?"  " To  me,"  said  the  king.  Summoning  his  cabinet,  he  gave 
them  to  understand  that  henceforth  he  would  be  his  own  prime  minister. 
Long  afterwards  Louis  employed  M.  de  Torcey  to  draw  up  a  course  of  public 
bw  for  his  grandson,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  On  the  iirst  page  is  this 
■entence :  "The  nation  is  not  corporate  in  France  :  it  lives  entirely  in  the 
pcison  of  the  king."  Courtiers  all  found  it  to  their  interest  to  flatter  the 
king's  evident  identification  of  himself  with  the  State.  In  fact,  Bossuet 
■ctnallyiaidof  him,  "All  the  Slate  is  in  him"  ("Tout  I'Elat  est  en  lui").  It 
was  but  a  step  from  the  tacit  acceptance  of  this  sentiment  to  its  open  avowal, 
and  that  step  the  veracious  historian  has  taken  for  the  king.  Napcdeon  para- 
phrased the  famous  mot  when  he  said,  "I  am  the  French  Revolution." 
Afterwards,  at  Grenoble,  on  his  return  from  Elba  in  1815,  he  said,  "  1  am  Ihe 
Revolution  crowned." 

Levan^  To,  colloquial  English  for  to  abscond,  especially  from  one's  cred- 
itors. This  is  one  of  a  curious  group  of  words  in  many  languages  which  are 
the  result  of  bad  puns.  In  English  levant  approximates  in  sound  to  leave, 
hence  to  levant  is  to  leave.  In  French  "faire  voile  en  Levant"  and  in 
Italian  "andare  in  Levanle"  are  similar  puns, — the  first  on  lever,  the  second 
on  laare, — both  meaning  to  raise,  to  lift,  hence  the  punning  expression  ineans 
t©  cany  away,  to  steal.  Belonging  to  the  same  group  ate  the  Euglish  "  off 
for  Bedfordshire"  or  "the  land  of  Nod"  as  a  synonyme  for  to  sleep,  "Hun- 
nrian"  for  hungry,  "all  holiday  at  Peckham"  for  starving,  "in  Easy  Street" 
fcr  comfortable,  prosperous,  and  "in  Queer  Street"  for  the  opposite.  In 
French  equally  bad  puns  are  "aller  it  Niort  (»wiw|,"  to  deny,  "aller  i  Ver- 
Millet  (tvwr),"  to  be  upset,  "aller  k  Cachan  {facher)"  to  conceal  one's  self, 
"aller  i  Rouen  (nn'w),"  to  become  bankrupt,  to  be  ruined,  etc  In  Iialiaii 
"andare  in  PJcardia,"  "andare  a  Loneone,"  "andare  a  Firiigno,"  all  mean 
tn_ suffer  the  penalty  of  the  law,  from  the  phonetic  affiliation  of  chose  words 
*itlk  apiku  and  mpea. 

When  he  found  ihe-d  [evented,  the  Count  of  Aliict 
At  Snl  tuiDadnaiukabijr  nd  In  (ha  fact. 

Bauah:  imfUth Lenmdt,V%^ 
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Liar.  Fm  Bometblog  of  a  liar  myaeU,  a  bit  of  American  colloquial 
humur  applied  to  any  one  suspected  of  playing  Munchausen.  The  story  runs 
that  a  certain  trauelled  Yankee  who  had  told  a  marvellous  tale  of  adventure 
turned  round  to  a  Scotchman  in  the  company  and  aaked  if  he  were  not  aston- 
ished    "Na,  na,"  was  the  answer,  "I'm  iia  that     I'm  something  of  a  leear 

Liars  should  bave  good  memories,  a  proverbial  saying  of  obvioos 
nit  and  wisdom,  which  is  found  in  most  languages,  and  is  quoted  by  St. 
Jerome,  in  the  fourth  century,  as  being  even  then  an  old  aaw:  "Oblitus 
veteris  proverbii,  mendaces  memores  esse  oporlerc"  ("  Unmindful  of  the 
old  proverb.  Liars  should  have  good  memories").  In  fact,  the  idea  is  found 
iti  Quintilian  (Institutes,  iv.  2) :  "  Mendacem  memorem  esse  oportere"  ("  To 
be  a  liar  memory  is  necessary").  Montaigne,  in  his  essay  "Of  Liars," 
quotes  the  saw  approvingly : 

It  Ls  not  without  good  t«asoa  said  that  he  who  has  not  a  good  memory  ahould  Dcver  take 
upon  him  the  trade  of  lying. 

Fuller  has  an  admirable  gloss  of  the  proverb : 

Memory  Id  a  liar  is  no  more  than  needs.  For,  firsl.  lies  are  hard  lo  be  remEmbered,  becaoM 
many,  whereas  (ruth  ia  but  one;  secondly,  because  a  lie.  cursorily  lold,  takes  liule foodng aad 
settled  fastness  in  the  teller's  memory,  but  piinls  itself  deeper  in  the  hearers,  who  take  the 
greater  notice  because  of  the  improbability  and  deformity  thereof;  and  one  will  remcmbcrtbe 
sight  of  a  monstei  longer  than  the  sight  of  a  handsome  body.  Hence  comes  it  lo  pus  thai 
when  (be  liar  bath  forgotten  himsel?,  his  auditors  put  him  in  mind  of  the  lie  and  lake  bin 
therein. 

Liberal  Republicans,  the  name  given  by  themselves  to  certain  members 
of  the  Republican  party  during  the  first  term  of  Grant's  administration. 
Opposition  to  the  alleged  official  corruption  within  their  own  ranks  and  lo 
the  more  radical  political  measures  of  that  party,  and  hatred  of  Giant,  were 
some  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  a  movement  somewhat  spasmodic  and 
desultory.  Charles  Sumner  and  Carl  Schurz  in  the  United  Slates  Senate,  in 
and  about  1870,  were  prominent  representatives  of  one  of  its  aspects.  The 
tidal  wave  of  1S74,  and  the  pandering  to  the  sentiment  by  the  Democrats  in 
1872  by  endorsing  their  nomination  of  Horace  Greeley  for  the  Presidency,  are 
the  most  important  political  events  associated  with  IL 

Liberals,  a  name  given  in  England  to  the  party  of  more  advanced  Wbigi 
and  Reformers  since  1828.  The  party  held  ofUce  under  E^rl  Grey,  Viscount 
Melbourne,  Earl  Russell,  Viscount  Patmerslon,  and  Gladstone.  The  rem- 
nant of  the  Whigs  coalesced  with  the  Tories  into  the  Conservative  party. 
(See  Radicals.) 

Liberator,  The  (Sp.  "£1  Libertador"),  a  title  conferred  bjr  the  PeruvianN 
in  1823,  on  Simon  Bolivar,  the  general  of  the  South  American  colonies  in 
their  revolt  from  Spain.  He  is  also  known  as  the  Washington  of  South 
America.    The  slate  of  Bolivia  is  named  after  him. 

Liberty  Cap.  This  takes  its  origin  from  the  ancient  Phrygian  cai),  which 
tnay  be  seen  in  all  the  representations  of  the  Trojans  in  Flaxman's  illustra- 
tions to  Homer.  In  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  slaves  were  not  allowed  to 
have  the  head  covered,  and  part  of  the  ceremony  of  freeing  a  slave  was 
placing  a  cap  on  his  head,  which  thus  became  the  symbol  of  liberty  and  wa» 
so  regarded  during  the  Roman  republic  When  Saturtiinus  possessed  him- 
self of  the  capitol  (B.C.  263)  he  used  a  cap  on  a  pole  as  a  token  of  liberty  to 
all  slaves  who  might  join  him.  Marius  raised  the  same  symbol  to  induce  the 
slaves  to  take  arms  with  him  against  Sylla.  After  the  death  of  Cesar  the 
conspirators  marched  out  in  a  body  with  a  cap  borne  before  them  on  a  spear. 
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A  tnedil  nith  this  device  was  struck  on  the  occasion,  and  is  still  in  existence. 
In  France  the  "liberty  cap,"  or  "bonnet  rouge,"  was  introduced  by  the 
Girondists  during  the  Revolution,  and  it  owed  its  favorable  reception  priiici- 
paiiy  to  an  article  by  Brissot  in  the  Patriole  Fratuais  for  February  6,  1792.  in 
which  he  declared  that  the  "mournful  uniform  of  hats"  had  been  introduced 
"by  priests  and  despots,"  and  proved  from  history  that  all  great  nations — the 
GreeKS,  the  Romans,  the  Gauls — had  held  the  cap  in  peculiar  honor,  and  that 
in  modern  times  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  had  worn  it  as  a  symbol  of  free- 
dom. The  ted  color  was  expressly  recommended  "  as  the  most  cheerful." 
It  is  also  said  that  the  "bonnet  rouge"  was  habitually  worn  by  the  galley- 
slaves,  and  was  adopted  as  the  symbol  of  freedom  after  the  release  from  the 
galleys  of  the  Swiss  regiments  of  Chateau- Vieux.  Before  the  Revolution  red 
had  Deen  regarded  in  France  as  the  color  of  despotism  and  oppression,  and 
had  acquired  a  bad  reputation  among  patriots  through  "the  ted  book"  and 
the  red  flag  as  the  instrument  of  martial  law.  But  after  BHssot's  letter  the 
red  cap  became  the  symbol  of  the  Girondists.  On  March  14  it  appeared  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Jacobin  Club.  Five  days  later  it  was  expelled  therefrom 
through  the  influence  of  Petion  and  Robespierre.  Nevertheless,  the  Giron- 
dists continued  to  uphold  it,  till  the  insurrection  of  June  20  made  it  the 
emblem  of  the  victory  of  republicanism  over  monarchy. 

Liberty,  Equality,  rratemity,  the  three  watchwords  of  the  French 
Revolution  of  1789.  The  original  cry  was  for  liberty,  and  the  other  two 
words  were  gradually  and  separately  added.  In  its  entirety  the  phrase  has 
ever  been  the  motto  of  the  Republican  parly  in  France,  as  it  is  also  of  the 
extreme  Socialists  and  Radicals  everywhere.  The  French  Revolution  was 
an  expression  in  action  of  the  thoughts  of  many  preceding  proletarian  thinkers. 
It  was  in  some  sort  a  plagiarism  from  the  American  Revolution  of  1776,  re- 
affirming and  extending  the  principles  enunciated  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence that  "all  men  are  created  equal,"  and  are  endowed  with  the  inalien- 
able rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  But  that,  in  its 
turn,  owed  much  to  the  French  philasopAes  and  their  predecessors.  Even 
in  the  early  part  of  the  eighieenlh  century  the  doctrines  of  cqualitv  were  in 
the  air.  In  Germany  no  less  a  man  than  Frederick  the  Great  said,  "  Kings 
are  but  men,  and  all  men  are  equal."  In  England,  Pope,  voicing  the  philos- 
ophy of  Bolingbroke,  wrote, — 

Heaven  to  mankind  impartial  we  confess. 

When  all  are  equal-in  their  happineM. 

Essay  in  Man,  Epistle  iv.,  1,  53. 
That  arch-Tory  and  ex  Jupiter  Tonans,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  it  is  true,  in 
the  same  year  that  Jefferson's  words  were  born,  gave  utterance  to  the  senti- 
ment that,  so  far  from  its  being  true  that  all  men  are  naturally  equal,  "no 
two  people  can  be  half  an  hour  together  but  one  shall  acquire  an  evident 
superiority  over  the  other"  (Boswell  :  Life,  1776) ;  but  Charles  James  Fox 
■aid,  "1  am  for  equality.  I  think  that  men  are  entitled  to  equal  rights,  but 
to  equal  rights  to  unequal  things."  Turgot,  the  philosopher  of  the  French 
Revolution,  declared,  "The  republic  is  founded  upon  the  equality  of  all  the 
citiiens;"  and  "the  fiery  Isnard"  is  quoted  by  Carlyle,  in  his  "French 
Revolution,"  thus  ;  "  We  will  have  equality,  should  we  descend  for  it  to  the 
tomb,"  an  adumbration  of  the  cry,  "  Fraternity  or  death,"  which  the  Jacobins 
ordered  to  be  put  upon  all  the  public  buildings.  This  last  was  wittily  para- 
phrased by  Sebastian  Chamforl,  "  Be  my  brother,  or  I  will  kill  thee"  ("  Sois 
mon  frire,  ou  je  te  tuc").  To  Madame  Roland  he  said,  "The  fraternity  of 
the»e  fellows  is  the  fraternity  of  Cain  and  Abel."  Chamfort  was  one  of  the 
braveit  m  well  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  wits  who,  after  contributing 
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to  bring  on  the  Revolution  by  their  attacks  upon  the  fellid  and  injosttce  rf 
the  old  regime,  were  run  over  and  trampled  \s>  deith  by  the  mob  M  bnatica 
whom  it  liberated  in  an  hour  from  all  the  restraints  of  authority  and  custon. 
It  was  he  who,  ju3t  before  the  Revolution,  when  some  aristocrat  was  insisting 
that  the  nobility  must  be  considered  aa  the  mediator  between  king  and  peo- 
ple, quietly  saitt,  "  Exactly,  as  the  hound  is  mediator  between  hare  and  hunts- 
man;" a  phrase  which  wns  imitated  by  Sheridan,  "Such  protection  as 
vultures  give  to  lambs"  (Pitnrro,  Act  ii.,  Sc.  2).  It  was  he  also  who  gave  the 
Abbri  Sieyes  the  famous  trl!eof  the  treatise  on  the  strength  of  wbidi  Mirabcau 
wrote  to  him,  "  So,  then,  there  is  at  least  a  man  in  France .'"  "  The  Third 
Estate.  What  is  Wt  Nothing  I  What  ought  it  to  be?  Everything!" 
Chamfort  warned  Roland  and  Madame  Roland  in  Tain  that  the  Gtronde 
would  find  itself  unable  to  hold  its  own  against  the  Mouniaio  ;  but  as  the 
triumph  of  the  Jacobins  became  more  certain  Chamfbrt's  contempt  and 
horror  of  theui  were  more  firmly  and  more  freely  espresaed.  Finally  he  was 
arrested  and  thrown  into  prison,  but  was  soon  released.  In  179J  he  committed 
suicide  to  avoid  a  second  arrest. 

Yet  though  the  words  equality  and  fraternity  were  temporarily  abused  by 
fanatics,  the  principles  they  represented  have  gained  wider  and  wider  accept* 
ance.  Napoleon,  the  great  leveller,  used  almost  the  identical  words  of  Jefier- 
son,  "Nature  made  all  men  equal,"  and  Burns  sang, — 

The  rank  is  buL  ibe  euinu  ilamp. 

The  man's  the  gow<f  for  a'  Ihal. 

Par  a'  that  and»'  tliat. 

Froudhon  closes  his  first  mfmoite  < 
to  hasten  the  coming  emancipation  a 

O  God  of  libeny  1  God  of  equality  1  thou  God  vbo  tiast  placed  in  my  heart  tbc  Koli- 
ment  of  jutltce  before  my  reason  comprehended  il,  hear  my  ardent  pnyer.  .  I  have 
spoken  as  thou  hast  given  me  power  and  laleni  -.  it  remains  tor  thee  to  compleM  diy  wok. 
Thou  knowest  whether  I  have  sotiglit  my  interest  or  thy  glory.  Maj  my  memoc^  pmsh,  if 
humanity  may  but  be  free.  Shorten,  if  il  may  be,  our  time  of  trial ;  smother  iDequalitf, 

pride,  and  avarice.  ,  Then  the  great  and  the  small,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  will  unite  id 
one  inefTable  fraternity,  and  all  together,  chanting  ■  new  hymn,  will  reared  thy  altar,  O  God 
of  liberty  and  of  equality.— Ce«»r«  Cemflilei,  tome  i.  p.  k4- 

"  It  is  through  fraternity  that  liberty  is  saved."  These  were  the  closing 
words  in  the  short  speech  of  Victor  Hugo  on  his  return  to  Paris  after  the 
fall  of  the  Empire  in  1870,  which  he  made  to  the  people  assembled  at  Ae 

Northern  railway-station. 

Liberty  or  death.  In  the  Virginia  Convention  of  March,  1775,  Patrick 
Henry,  in  support  of  a  resolution  that  the  colony  be  immediately  put  in  a 
slate  of  defence,  closed  his  speech  with  the  brilliant  peroration,  "  Is  life  so 
dear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and  slawfy? 
Forbid  it,  Almightv  God!  I  know  not  what  course  others  may  take;  but  as 
for  me,  give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death  !"  The  sentiment  U  not  unlike 
Addison  s : 

My  voice  Is  still  for  war. 
Gods  t  can  a  Roman  senate  long  debati 
Which  of  the  two  to  cboow.  slavery  or  death  T 

La<d,  Acta,  Sc  I. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  in  his  "Summary  View  of  British  America,"  has  the 
pithy  phrase,  "The  God  who  gave  us  life  gave  us  liberty  at  the  same  time." 

Mr.  Henry  was  the  man  who  wanted  libeny  or  death.  He  prrferrcd  inxrtf ,  though,  tf 
he  couldn't  have  hberty,  he  wanted  to  die,  but  he  was  in  no  great  rtish  about  it.  Ht  wouM 
like  llbertv,  if  there  was  plenty  of  it ;  but  if  the  British  had  no  lit«ny  to  spue,  he  yennicd  fx 
death.  When  the  I)-rant  uked  him  what  style  of  death  he  wanted,  he  Hid  thai  he  would 
rather  die  of  exlrvme  old  age.    He  was  wHlbv  to  wait ,  he  said.    He  didn't  waul  M  go  aapn- 
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sued,  and  hi  thought  it  iroiild  ttkc  him  eighty  or  ni 

M  mu  luhind  iota  uiolber  wiirld  be  wouliln'i  be  u 

One  hundred  tai.  ten  yean  seo.  Palriclc  ilecry  s^ 

npat  ll,  *lr,  let  it  came  I" 


n  four  or  live  of  u ^  i 


ID  avoid  all  delay.  It  was  so  wilh  Patrick  Henry.  He  permitied  ibe  land  10  be  deluged  in 
goR,  and  Ihea  he  retired.  It  is  Ihe  duly  of  the  greal  orator  lo  bowl  fur  war,  and  (hen  hold 
•OQK  other  dud's  coat  while  be  fights.-BiLL  Nvb:  Remarki. 

Ziibeity  Party,  an  outgrowth  of  the  American  Aini-Siavery  Society. 
It  numbered  among  its  adherents  such  men  as  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
Wendell  Phillips,  and  Salmon  P  Chase,  and  was  less  remarkable  for  numbers 
than  for  persistent  agitation.  In  1840  its  candidate  for  the  Piesideiicy,  James 
G.  Biriicy,  received  a  total  of  only  seven  thousand  and  fifty-nine  votes  in  (he 
entire  country,  and  in  1848,  when  again  its  nominee,  he  had  sixty-two  thou- 
sand three  hundred.     It  was  merged  into  the  Free-Soil  Patty  in  1848. 

Licked  ioto  shape.  This  expression  arises  out  of  the  popular  supersti- 
tion that  a  bear's  cuh  is  born  an  amorphous  mass  and  is  licked  into  £ha]>e  by 
its  dam.  The  idea  is  a  very  old  one,  and  is  reported  seriously  by  Arislolle 
(ffiitery  0/  Anitnali,  vi.  27)  and  other  ancient  and  medieval  writers.  Here 
i*  Plby'a  circamslantial  account  of  the  phenomenon  : 

claws  alooe  beiDz  pramineni.  The  mother  tbeo  licki  them  gradually  into  proner  shape. — 
AW-ra/  H«(»r/,%ook  viii.,  Seel.  ia6. 

The  myth  has  furnished  numerous  illustrations  to  the  poets  r 
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So  watchful  Bniin  forms,  with  plastic  care. 
Each  growing  lump,  and  brings  it  to  a  bear. 

Fora  ;  Dl-tiad,  I.  lot. 

In  French  "ours  mal  Irfch^"  is  commonly  used  figuratively  of  an  ill-bred 
man,  just  as  we  say  an  uiilicked  cub  or  whelp.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  mentions 
Ihe  Uliefonly  to  ridicule  it  in  his  "Vulgar  Errors."  It  is  therefore  all  the 
more  surprising  to  find  Burke  accepting  it  as  a  fact.  Pouring  out  his  indig- 
nation uainst  Rousseau  for  deserting  his  children,  Burke  says,  "The  bear 
IO¥e»,  liclfs,  and  forms  her  young  ;  but  bears  are  not  philosophers"  {Letter  tea 
Mtmberoftke  NiOional  Astemhly,\T^\\.  In  the  courseof  a  rather  lively  contro- 
versy on  this  subject  in  Note^  and  QuerUt  (sixth  series,  iv.  395,  etc.),  F-  Chance 
»ecks  to  show  that  the  error  is  one  of  mterpretatum  rather  tliaii  of  observation  : 
"  I  never  was,  and  never  am  likely  to  be,  present  at  the  birth  of  a  bear's  cub, 
""•I  have  often  witnesKd  (he  birth  of  puppies,  and  I  can  affirm  that  a  pup 
ff*"*  does  appear  to  be  a  •hapeleas  mass,  and  that  after  the  mother  has 
litked  away  «t  it,  it*  shape  comes  very  clearly  into  view."  But  to  this  I. 
Kuoii  very  properly  replien,  "  From  the  earliest  times  men  must  have  been 
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accustomed  to  witness  births  among  iheit  flocks  and  hetda,  to  (av  nothing  of 

(luppies  \  and  yet  it  very  early  became  a  belief  tbac  the  cub  of  a  bear  diflcred 
in  a  remarkable  way  from  other  new-born  animals.  Few  persons  cotild  have 
been  present  at  the  auouchtment  of  a  bear,  and  so  the  story  of  the  cub  being 
born  shapeless,  having  been  once  told,  was  not  likely  to  be  contradicted." 

Lie — under  a  mistake.  A  very  common  jest  among  school-boys  is  10  uv, 
"  You  lie"  (pause)  "  under  a  mistake,"  which  turns  an  insult  into  a  joke.  It 
is  sad  to  chronicle  that  this  same  jest  has  reappeared  in  literature  in  three  at 
least  of  our  classical  authors,  as  per  the  following  extracts ; 

You  )ie~uDdcc  a  mistake,— 

For  this  is  the  most  civil  sort  of  lie 

That  can  be  eiven  to  a  man's  face-    I  nov 

Say  what  1  think. 

Shbllbv  -.  Translation  of  ibe  itagico  Prtdigute,  Sc.  i. 


ShouU  K^kmsi\,JfIm^'.  or  critics,  make. 

They  also  lie  too — under  a  misialie. 

BvROH ;  Dtn  Jmbm,  Canto  i. 
You  an  tempted,  after  walkine  round  a  line  [of  Milton]  ihreescon  limes,  10  exclaim  « 
last.  Well,  if  the  Fiend  himself  should  rise  up  befoie  me  at  this  very  moment,  in  this  ytn 
study  of  mine,  and  say  thai  no  screw  was  loose  in  that  line,  then  would  I  leply,  "  Six,  with 

due  subniissioD,  you  are "    "  What  )"supiiose  the  Fiend  suddenly  lo  demaodin  Ifaiuder, 

"  What  am  W  **  Homhiy  wrong,'*  you  wish  exceedingly  to  say;  buI,recDUecLin£ihaisome 
people  are  choleric  in  argumenl,youconfineyour&e1f  to  the  polite  answer,  "That,  with  defer- 
ence to  his  better  education,  you  conceive  faim  id  He"— that's  a  bad  word  to  drop  youi  voice 
upon  in  talking  with  a  friend,  and  you  hasten  lo  add—"  under  a  siighl,  a  vity  slight  mistalce. " 
— Db  Qijihcbv:  MiliaH  virstis  Seuthty  and  Landnr. 

The  phrase  was  a  popular  one  so  far  back  as  the  time  of  Swif^,  for  he  puts 
it  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  characters  in  "  Polite  Conversation."  Bat 
Swift's  brochure  was  a  satire  on  the  inanity  of  fashionable  society. 


ileasure.     Doth  any  man  doubt  that  if  there  were  taken 

le  ihe  minds  of  a  number  of  men  poor  shruDken  thijigs, 
and  unpleasing  to  themselveiT— Bacok :  Eia^i:  Of 

Per  contra,  Tennyson  says, — 

Thai  a  lie  which  is  half  a  truth  Is  ever  the  blackest  of  lies ; 
That  a  lie  which  is  all  a  lie  may  be  met  and  fought  with  outright. 
But  a  lie  which  is  part  a  truth  is  a  harder  matter  to  light. 

'iht  GranJmtlier,  Staoia  I. 

Life.  Of  all  Mrs.  Barbauld's  voluminous  poetrji  one  stanza  alone  survives. 
If  the  praise  of  the  best  minds  is  a  guarantee  of  immortality,  these  hnes  are 
immortal : 

Life  J  we've  been  long  together 
Through  pleasant  and  Ibrougb  cloudy  weather; 
"Til  hard  lo  pan  when  friends  are  dear, — 
Perhaps  'twill  cost  a  sijh,  a  tear ; 
Then  steal  away,  give  liliie  warning. 
Choose  thine  own  time; 
Say  not  "  Coad-oight,"  but  in  aome  brlgfatar  dim* 
Bid  me  "  Good-monilng." 

Wordsworth  used  (o  repeal  them,  and  even  wish  Ihey  were  bis,— 4he  highest 
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praiK  that  Wordsworth  knew  how  to  give.  Madame  d'Arblay  in  her  old  age 
told  Crabb  Robinson  that  ^vKty  night  she  said  the  verses  over  to  herself  as 
•he  went  to  her  rest  Tennyson  has  called  them  sweet  verses,  according  to 
Miss  Thackeray,  who  adds  that  to  her  "  they  are  almost  sacred."  They  were 
written  about  1813,  but  published  posthumously. 

Had  Mrs.  Barbauld,  one  cannot  help  wondering,  ever  read  the  story  of  one 
Lamb  and  his  wife,  Scotch  martyrs  of  the  sixteenth  century?  Both  were 
condemned  by  the  authorities, — he  to  be  hanged,  she  to  be  tied  in  a  sack  and 
drowned  in  a  pool.  The  woman  on  parting  said  to  her  husband,  "  Husband, 
be  glad ;  we  have  lived  together  many  joyful  days,  and  this  day,  on  which  we 
must  die,  we  ought  to  esteem  the  most  joyful  of  all,  because  now  we  shall  have 
joy  forever.  Therefore  I  will  not  bid  you  good-night,  for  we  shall  meet  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven."  {I/oles  and  Queries,  fifth  series,  iv.  64.) 

It  is  an  interesting  task  to  compare  what  the  poets  and  philosophers  have 
■ud  about  life.     On  the  one  hand  is  the  magnificent  optimism  of  Browning,— 
How  good  ii  man's  life,  the  mete  living  1  how  fit  lo  tmploy 
All  the  bean  utl  Ibe  soul  and  (he  senses  forever  in  joy ! 

Saul.ix.; 
Have  you  found  your  life  distasleful  T 
My  life  did,  and  does,  smack  sweet. 
Was  your  youth  of  pleasure  wasteful ! 

Mine  I  saved  and  hold  complete. 
Do  your  joys  with  age  diniiuishT 

When  mine  fail  me,  ril  complain. 
Must  io  death  youi  daylight  finisbl 

At  tki  'Mermaid,  Stanza  to,— 

and  on  the  other  a  long  line  of  wailings  over  the  shortness  of  life,  its  transi- 
toriness,  its  incompleteness,  its  vanity,  its  sorrows.  Job's  cry,  "  Man  that  is 
born  of  a  woman  is  of  few  days,  and  full  of  trouble"  (xiv.  i),  is  echoed  by  the 
Preacher  in  Ecclesiastes,  "  For  all  his  days  are  sorrows,  and  his  travail  grief" 
(ii.  23),  and  finds  its  analogue  everywhere  in  literature,  ancient  and  modern, 
pagan  and  Christian  : 

For  Tale  has  wove  the  thread  of  life  with  pain. 
And  twins  ev'n  from  the  birth  are  misery  and  man. 

Odfssey,  Book  vii..  1.  363  (Pope's  translation). 
As  for  lile,  il  is  a  battle  and  a  sojourning  in  a  strange  land  i  hut  the  fame  Ibal  comes  after 
It  oblivion, — Marcus  Avkblius  :  Meditations,  ii.  17, 

a  bubble,  and  the  life  of  man 


Whose  life's 


•t  Fattoralt,  \ 
Our  days  begin  with  trouble  here, 

Oui  file  isTut  a  span, 
And  cruel  death  is  always  near. 
So  frsil  a  ibing  is  man. 

New  England  Primer 
Better  he  with  ihe  dead. 


Than  on  tte  tenure  of  the  m'ind 
In  resilcM  ecsui        ~  '    ' 

After  lire's  filful 


iiy,     Duncan  is  in  his  grave 
I  fever  he  sleeps  well: 


Can  touch  him  funher. 

Shakispeahe  :  MacielK,  Ad  ill.,  Sc.  *. 

Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  (d  day 
To  the  tail  syllable  oS  recorded  lime, 
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And  all  our  yctterdayi  have  liEhted  foola 

Th*  way  lo  dusty  4ulh.    Oui,  out,  brief  candle  I 

Lire's  but  a  walking  ihadow :  a  poor  player, 

That  siruu  and  freli  his  houi  upoa  itw  Mage, 

And  then  l>  heard  no  more:  ii  ii  a  uie 

Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fuiy, 

Sienifyinc'  nothioe. 


Kingjpkn,  Act  !ii.,  Sc  4. 


£  for?    Vety  little;  but  let  us  make  the  best 


Improve  each  moment  as  it  flies  I 
Life's  a  ihott  summer,  man  a  flower ; 

He  dies— alas  i  haw  soon  he  dies  ! 

Johnson;  Winltr:  A»  Odt. 
Life  let  us  cherish  while  yet  the  taper  glows, 
And  the  fresh  flow'ret  pluck  ere  it  close : 


Jing  Ihom 
I.OsT 


'of  ic 
Why  cnoosB  the  rankli  ^ 

J.  M.  OsTHBi:  ti/ilitmc 

rith  James  Montgomery,  let  us  realise  that 

•Ti»  not  the  whole  of  life  to  live, 
Not  all  Df  death  ID  die, 

Thr  IssHtt  tfLi/i  taut  DtatM, 

o  take  heart  of  grace  from  Longfellow's  admonitioo  : 

Tell  me  not,  in  mournful  numbcn, 

"  Life  is  but  an  empty  dream  !" 
For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers, 

And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 
Life  is  real  I  life  is  earnest  I 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal ; 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul, 

to  show  honr  the  Epicurean  and  the  ascetic  dcKtrine  miy 

tjve  while  you  live,  tin  epicure  would  say. 
And  seiie  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day ; 
Live  while  you  live,  the  sacred  preacher  ciiei, 
And  give  to  God  each  monUDt  as  it  flic*. 
Lord,  in  my  views  let  both  united  be ; 

EficnoH  on  lUt  Family  A  rmt. 

And  the  same  truth  is  taught  by  Ellen  Sturgia  Hooper  ; 

1  slept,  and  dreamed  that  Hfc  wai  BeautT : 
I  woite,  and  found  thai  life  was  Duty. 
Was  thy  dream,  then,  a  shadowy  llet 
I'oil  on,  poor  heart,  tinceasiikgly. 


I  Shalt  nad  thy  dnam  to  b* 
A  Inuh  and  noonday  light  lo  thee. 
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But,  whttever  life  may  be,  few  care  to  leave  it : 

Fqi  who.  10  dumb  forgnfulnew  ■  prey, 

'1  his  pleuini,  inxioui  being  e'er  roiga'd, 
Lefl  ihe  warm  precincu  a(  ilie  cheerful  day, 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingellng  look  behind* 

Gbhv;  £i«y.  Stanw  m. 
Nay,  it  is  the  oldest  that  are  least  resigned.     "  Nobody  loves  life  like  ati  old 
man,"  says  Sophocles  {Acrisiui,  Frag.  63),  and  Euripides  tells  us,— 

Old  men'i  pr»yer>  for  death  are  lying  prayers,  in  which  ihey  abuse  old  age  and  long  enlenl 
o(  life.  Hul  when  death  diaws  near,  not  one  it  williag  to  die,  and  age  DO  lotlger  is  a  buiden 
■olhem,— ^/fHlu,669; 

sayings  which  are  thus  summed  up  by  Mrs.  Thrale  in  her  poem  of  "The 
Three  Warnings :" 

The  tree  of  deepett  rool  »  fcuod 
Least  wLlline  still  to  quit  ihe  ground : 
'Twas  therefore  said  by  ancient  sagea 

That  love  of  life  increased  with  years 
So  much,  thai  in  our  latter  stages. 
When  pain  grows  sharp  and  sickness  rages. 

The  greatest  love  of  life  appears. 

Idfting;,  or  Heaving,  an  old  custom  formerly  prevalent  in  many  parts  of 
England,  mostly  performed  in  the  open  street.  People  formed  into  parties 
of  twelve  or  more,  and  from  every  one  "  lifted"  they  extorted  a  contribution. 
There  is  said  to  be  a  record  in  the  Tower  of  London  of  certaiti  payments 
made  to  ladies  and  maids  of  honor  for  taking  King  Edward  I.  in  his  bed  at 
Easter,  whence  it  has  been  presumed  that  he  was  lifted  according  to  the  custom 
which  then  prevailed  among  all  ranks  throughout  Ihe  kingdom.  The  custom 
survives  locally  in  England  as  part  of  the  Easter  privileges  of  the  fair  sex. 

Light  and  leading,  Hen  of  In  "  Sibyl"  (Book  v.  ch.  i.)  Disraeli  had  the 
phiase,  "  Not  a  public  man  of  light  and  leading  in  the  country  withheld  the 
expression  of  his  opinion."  Agam,  February  28,  1859,  moving  for  leave  to 
bring  in  the  Representation  of  the  People  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Disraeli  said,  "  I  believe  there  is  a  general  wish  among  all  men  of  light  and 
leading  in  this  Eountry  that  the  solution  of  this  long -controverted  question 
shoulilbe  arrived  at."  A  third  repetition  of  this  alliterative  phrase  occurred 
March  lo,  1880,  in  an  electioneering  address  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  But  long  before  Disraeli,  Burke  had  said,  in 
bis  "  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France"  (vol.  iii.  p.  3Ji),  "  The  men  of 
England, — the  men,  I  mean,  of  light  and  leading  in  England."  Cowper  has 
a  ^ntly  analogous  line  .- 

Lights  of  the  world,  and  stars  of  human  race, 

TAt  Progrnt  of  Error.  I.  97 ; 
and  a  curious  verbal  likeness  is  found  in  an  old  ballad  which  describes  the 
vengeance  exacted  by  Crichton,  the  Lord  of  Sanquhar,  on  a  noted  free- 
booter, Johnstone  of  Annandale  1 

And  when  they  came  10  the  Well  path  head, 
Tba  Crichtoni  bade  them  ■'  Light  and  lead.'' 

But  this  only  means  that  the  followers  of  the  chief  were  to  "  dismount  and 
give  battle." 

Ught,  Bluted  with  excess  oC  In  the  "  Progress  of  Poetry,"  Part  IIL, 
Sec  2,  Gray  haa  this  fine  allusion  to  Milton's  blindness  : 

He  passed  Ihe  flaming  bounds  of  (pace  and  lime : 

Tb.  living  throne,  the  »— -^  -  --'-  - 

Where  anad*  I 

He,»w;bul,L-- 

Uosed  hii  ayM  in 
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Even  Dr.  Johnson,  no  admirer  of  Gray's,  condescend!  to  acknowled(|e 
that  if  we  suppose  the  blindness  caused  by  study  in  the  formation  of  his 
poem,  this  account  is  poetically  true  and  happily  imagined  It  is  no  detrac- 
tion from  Gray  that  he  was  remotely  indebted  for  his  daring  and  successful 
figure  10  Milton  himself,  who,  speaking  of  the  Deity,  says, — 

Dark  with  excessive  bright  thy  skirts  appear. 

^aradite  i.«(.  Book  iii.,  I   jSo. 

This  line  is  frequently  misquoted  with  "light"  for  "bright," — a  substitution, 
however,  which  is  an  improvement  Milton,  in  his  turn,  may  have  remembered 
that  passage  in  Longinus  where,  after  quoting  from  Demosthenes,  lie  aslcs, 
"  In  what  has  the  orator  here  concealed  the  figure  ?    Plainly,  in  its  own  lustre." 

If  we  read  a  metaphorical  meaning  in  the  following  extract  from  Hermias, 
aGalatian  writer  of  the  second  century,  it  closely  approximates  to  Gray's  figure : 

When  Homn-  resolved  10  write  of  Achilles,  he  had  an  eiceedine  desin  10  fill  his  inind  with 
a  just  idea  of  so  glorious  a  hero  ;  wherefore,  having  paid  all  do*  hooors  at  his  lomb,  he  en- 
treats that  he  may  obuin  a  sight  of  him.  The  hero  Etants  his  poet's  petition,  and  rises  in  a 
glorious  suit  of  armor,  which  cast  so  insufferable  a  splendor  that  Homer  lost  his  eyes  while  he 
galed  Tor  the  enlargement  of  his  DotioDS. 

Pope  says  if  this  be  anything  more  than  mere  fable,  one  would  be  apt  to 
imagine  it  insinuated  his  contracting  a  blindness  by  too  intense  application 
while  he  wrote  the  Iliad, — which  is  exactly  analogous  to  Dr.  Johnson's  gloss 
on  Gray. 

Shelley  has  imitated  Gray  in  these  lines  from  "Julian  andMaddalo;" 

The  sense  that  he  was  greater  than  his  kind 
Had  struck,  methtnks.  his  ea^le'Spirit  bliad, 
By  gaiing  on  its  own  exceeding  light. 

Idght-fingetad,  a  euphemism  for  "  thievish,"  applied  particularly  to  pick- 
pockets. 

Our  men  contented  themselves  with  looking  after  thdr  goods  (the  Tonqliinese  bdog  very 
light-fingered),  and  left  the  management  of  the  boats  enliteTy  to  the  boat's  CRW.—DAHriul; 
Viiyagtt,  JI. .  1.  14- 

Light-lingered  Catch,  to  keep  hii  hands  in  ure. 

Stole  anything, — of  this  you  may  be  sure. 

That  he  thinks  all  his  own  thai  once  he  handle*,— 


Was  taken  in  the  act  :-oh,  foolish  wight  1 

To  steal  such  things  as  needs  must  come  to  Ijebl  I 

A  Ctlitclien  0/ Efieramt  (ijaj). 

Idgbtning,  Quick  aa,  an  obvious  metaphor  found  in  all  literatures, 
few  examples  must  suffice  : 


Bkh  JuinoN :  Evry  Man  >■  /kit  Humar.  Act  lit 

..Sc.^ 

But  Hudibras  gave  him  a  twitch 
As  quick  as  ligdlning  in  the  hreech. 

Jusl  in  .he  place  where  honor's  lodged. 

Becanse  a  kick  in  that  part  more 

Hurts  honor  than  deep  wounds  before. 

BuTLEH :  Hudiiras.  Part  II.,  Canto  il.. 

l.»65. 

Oh,  why  shouM  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proudt 
Uke  a  fast-flitting  meteor,  a  fast-flying  cloud. 
A  flash  of  the  lightning,  a  break  of  the  wave. 
He  passes  from  life  to  Sis  rest  in  the  grave. 

WiluamKbox:  Mtrtality, 

Such  souls. 

Vanish  like  lightning  but  they  leave  hehtnd 
A  voice  that  in  the  aisiance  far  away 

Sl«  HaNHV  T*VLO»  ;  /•»//,>  Vam  Arln^lA.  Act  1 

,Se.  r. 
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Shakespeare  says  o(  the  happiness  of  lovers  that  it  is 

jch  don  ceaie  to  be 
™Hfl'/«/iW.Actii.,  Sc.  a; 

and  again,—  ... 

Svilt  as  a  ahadow,  (hon  as  any  dream. 
Brief  89  Ihc  lightning  in  the  collied  night. 
That  la  a  spleen  unfolds  both  heaven  and  earth, 
Atid  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  say,  "  Behold  1" 
The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up  : 
So  quick  bright  things  come  to  confusion. 

A  MidtimtHir  Nigkft  Drtam,  Act  i.,  Sc.  j. 

The  same  comparison  of  the  briefness  of  love  to  a  lightning-flash  was 
eraplt^d  nine  centuries  liefote  Shalcespeaie  by  the  Indian  poet  Bhavabhuti, 
in  the  drama  of  "  Milata  and  Midhava  :" 

Alas  I  too  often  is  the  happiness 

That  kindred,  friends,  and  lovers  taste  as  brief 

As  lighmiag's  Iraniieut  glare. 

Idlli-BtirUro  and  Bullen-a-la,  said  to  have  been  the  shibboleth  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  in  the  bloody  events  of  1641.  A  song  with  the  refrain  of 
" Lilli-burlero,  bullen-a-!a  !"  was  written  by  Lord  Wharton,  which  may  be 
called  the  "Marseillaise"  of  the  English  Revolution  of  1688.  Kurnet  says, 
"it  made  an  impression  on  the  [king's)  army  that  cannot  be  imagined. 
The  whole  army,  and  at  last  the  people,  both  in  city  and  country,  were  sing- 
ing it  perpetually ;  .  never  had  so  slight  a  thing  so  great  an  effect."  It 
was  the  favorite  tune  of  "  Uncle  Toby  "  in  "  Tristram  Shandj"."  The  words 
of  the  song  are  primed  in  Percy's  "  Reliquea  of  Ancient  English  Poetry," 
Series  ii.,  Boolt  in. 

Lily,  Consider  the.  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Christ  enjoins  his 
disciples  to  take  no  thought  of  the  morrow : 

Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air :  for  thty  sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap,  nor  gather  into  bams ; 
yel  your  heavenly  Father  feedeth  Ihem.    Are  ye  not  much  belter  than  they? — Mattknu  vi.  26. 

And  why  take  ye  thought  for  raiment?    Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  aiow. 

they  toil  noe,  neither  do  they  spin  :  --■■     -  '  —  ■-  —   '"■'--■ '^-' "  ■■' 

«a>  not  anayed  as  one  of  these.    W 

bllTc  faith  f.^ibid.,  3B-30. 

The  above  passages  bear  a 
the  Indian  poet  Bhartrihari : 

He  by  whose  hands  the  swans  are 
faued,  will  make  proviiion  for  thy  maiDienance. 

Bhartrihari  is  held  to  have  been  a  brother  of  King  Vikramilditya,  who 
flourished  half  a  century  before  Christ 

Burns  paraphrases  the  Scripture  texts  : 

That  he  who  stills  the  raven's  clamorous  nest. 
And  decks  the  lily  fair  in  flowery  pride, 

For  [hem  and  for  their  little  ones  provide. 

Ume-Jaicera,  an  epithet  of  contempt  for  the  English  commercial  marine, 
current  among  Vanltee  siiippers  ;  derived  from  the  regulation  requiring  Eng- 
lish merchant-vessels  to  carry  among  their  stores  a  supply  of  lime-juice  as  a 

preventive  against  scurvy. 


'here^,  iTcJod  so™lolhe 
the  oven,  shall  he  not  n 

the 
luch 

'en  Solomon  in  all  his  glory 
grass  of  the  field,  whicli  to- 
more  clothe  you,  O  ye  of 

I  notable  similarity  to 

on 

e  of  Che  apothegms  of 

5  painted  white,  atid  parr 

ols  j 

ireen,  and  peacocks  many- 

Iiloooln  Brotbwliood,  political  associations  of  negroes  in  the  South, 
after  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  to  protect  their  rights  of  suffrage. 
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IJnen.    It  Is  not  linen  you're  wearing  oat    One  of  tlie  most  virid 
passages  in  Hood's  "Song  of  the  Shirt"  is  the  fallowing : 

O  men  with  ^sten  <l«r, 
O  men  wilh  mothers  and  wi»e». 


This  is  probably  a  reminiscence  of  the  rebuke  which  Maggie  malces  to 
Oldbuclc  of  Moiikbarns  in  Scott's  "  Antiquary"  (cb.  xL) :  "  It's  no  fish  ye'ie 
buying,  it's  men's  lives." 

IdneB  are  fallen  unto  me  in  pleasant  plaoen,  The.    The  qnotation  is 
from  Psalm  xvi.  6.    "  Lines"  was  formerly  synonymous  with  "lot :    a  survival 
"  "       ■  ■  ■     "        ■   ■  1  the  slang  phrase  "  hard  lines."    The 

in  the  Prayer-Book  version  (where  it  is 
verse)  is  renaered  thus  :  "  The'iol  has  fallen  unto  me  in  a  fair  ground." 

Ziion-Hunter,  The.  Among  the  penalties  of  fame  there  are  none  more 
terrible  than  the  persecutions  of  the  lion-hunter.  He  is  indefatigable  and 
ubiquitous ;  his  nets  and  snares  are  spread  in  the  most  unsuspected  places ; 
he  dogs  the  footsteps  of  the  lion,  pursues  him  into  the  sacred  recesses  of  his 
home,  and  drags  him  out  into  the  glare  of  publicity.  Or  he  assails  him 
through  the  mails,  seeking  advice,  encouragement,  assistance,  an  autograph. 
He  caitiiot  and  will  not  be  put  ofL 

Nor  is  he  a  recent  development  As  far  back  as  the  eighteenth  century 
Schiller  complained  that  it  was  quite  a  peculiar  case  to  have  a  literary  name. 
"The  few  men  of  worth  and  consideration  who  offer  you  their  intimacy  on 
that  score  and  whose  regard  is  really  worth  coveting  are  too  disagreeably 
counter- weigh  ted  by  the  baleful  swarm  of  creatures  who  keep  humming  around 
you  like  so  many  swarms  oi  flesh-flies,  gape  at  you  as  if  you  were  a  monster, 
and  condescend,  moreover,  on  the  strength  of  one  or  two  blotted  sheets,  to 
present  themselves  as  colleagues," 

The  great  Goethe  had  a  serene  and  splendid  way  of  dealing  with  these 
bores.  An  admirer  once  broke  into  his  bedroom  at  an  inn.  Goethe  was  un- 
dressing. But  the  worshipper,  nothing  daunted,  fell  at  the  feet  of  his  idol, 
and  poured  out  his  ecstatic  admiration.  Goetlie  calmly  put  out  the  light 
and  jumped  into  bed. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  had  an  equally  hearty  hatred  of  lionizing,  but  his  courtesy 


prevented  his  showing  it.  He  extended  a  kindly  welcome  V 
bores  who  overran  Abbotsford,  pestered  him  with  inquiries  as  to  why  he  did 
not  call  his  place  Tollyveolan  or  Tillytudlen,  questioned  him  about  hts  own 
age  and  that  of  his  wife,  jotted  down  memoranda  of  other  domestic  details  in 
their  note-books,  and  shouted  out  "  Prodigious,"  in  facetious  imitation  of 
Dominie  Sampson,  at  whatever  was  shown  them.  He  was  scrupulously  care- 
ful, also,  to  answer  all  letters  addressed  to  him.  In  those  days  of  high  post- 
age this  was  a  tax  not  only  on  his  time  and  his  temper,  but  on  his  purse  u 
well.  He  spent  as  much  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year  in  postage^ 
Once  a  niiglily  package  came  from  the  United  States.  Five  pounds  were  due 
on  it.  When  opened  it  was  found  to  contain  a  manuscript  called  "The  Cher- 
okee Lovers,"  a  drama  written  by  a  New  York  lady,  who  begged  Scott  to 
read  and  correct  it,  write  a  prologue  and  an  epilogue,  and  secure  a  manager 
and  a  publisher.  A  fortnight  later  another  pack^  of  similar  siie,  charged 
with  a  similar  postage,  was  placed  in  Scott's  hands.  Wlien  opened,  out 
popped  another  copy  of  "  The  Cherokee  L,overs,"  wilh  a  note  from  the  au- 
thoress explaining  that,  as  the  mails  were  uncerlun,  she  hsd  deemed  it  pru- 
dent to  forHuud  a  duplicate. 
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In  our  own  days  Dr.  Holmes  is  one  of  the  greatest  sufferers.  Here  is  a 
really  pathetic  passage  from  his  volume  "  Over  the  Tea-Cupa ;" 

"  For  the  last  thirty  yean  1  have  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  a  volume 
of  poems,  or  a  poem,  printed  or  manuscript, — I  will  not  say  daily,  though  I 
•ametimes  receive  more  than  one  in  a  day, — but  at  very  short  intervals.  I  have 
been  consulted  by  hundreds  of  writers  of  verse  as  to  the  merit  of  their  per- 
formances, and  have  often  advised  the  writers  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  Of 
late,  I  have  found  it  impiMsible  to  attempt  to  read  critically  all  the  literary 
productions,  in  verse  anil  in  prose,  which  have  heaped  themselves  on  every 
exposed  surface  of  my  library  like  snow-drifts  along  the  railroad-tracks, — 
blocking  my  literary  pathway,  so  that  I  can  hardly  find  my  daily  papers." 

Vou  see  he  does  not  complain,  he  only  laughs  good-naturedly.  But  It  is 
hard  for  an  outsider  to  consider  calmly  such  a  selfish  and  impudent  tax  upon 
the  time  and  strength  of  a  gentleman  so  busy,  so  weary,  bo  old,  and,  above 
all,  so  kindly.  Lawyers,  doctors,  and  men  of  lousiness  are  not  e;ipected  to 
give  professional  advice  without  a  full  equivalent  for  the  service  :  why  should 
a  literary  man  have  to  give  time,  counsel,  and  criticism,  gratis,  to  every 
stranger  who  may  apply  for  it  ? 

There  is  no  prominent  man  of  letters  in  this  country  or  in  England  who  has 
not  had  a  similar  experience.  No  circumstance  of  age,  illness,  poverty,  or 
exhausting  labor  serves  to  protect  him  from  these  unconscionable  demands. 
Walt  Whitman  himself,  in  his  feeble  old  age,  was  a  conspicuous  victim. 
There  is  something  pathetic,  and  humorous  as  well,  in  his  answer  to  a  poet 
who  called  and  ofiiired  to  read  a  manuscript  tragedy.  "  No,  thank  you,"  said 
Whitman :  "  I  have  been  paralyzed  twice." 

Carlyle  was  almost  driven  frantic  by  the  callers  who  came  to  gratify  their 
curiosity  at  his  expense ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  too  many  of  them  were 
Americans.  No  wonder  that  be  characterized  the  entire  nation  as  "forty 
millions  of  bores." 

In  one  of  her  letters,  Mrs.  Carlyle  gives  an  interesting  account  of  an  Ameri- 
can visitor ; 

"Oh,  such  a  precious  specimen  of  the  regular  Yankee  I  have  never  seen 
nace  I  Coming  in  from  a  drive  one  afternoon,  I  was  informed  by  Helen,  with 
a  certain  agitation,  that  there  was  a  strange  gentleman  in  the  library. 

"'He  said  he  had  come  a  long  way,  and  would  wait  for  the  master  coming 
home  to  dinner  ;  and  I  have  been,'  Baid  she,  'in  a  perfect  fidget  all  this  while, 
for  I  remembered  after  be  was  in  that  you  had  left  your  watch  on  the  table.' 

"I  proceeded  to  the  library  to  inspect  this  unauthorized  settler  with  my 
own  eyes.  A  tall,  laan,  red -herring-looking  man  rose  from  Carlyle's  writing- 
table,  at  which  he  was  sitting  writing,  with  Carlyle's  manuscripts  and  private 
letters  lying  all  about,  and,  running  his  eyes  over  me  from  head  to  foot,  said, — 

"'Oh!  ywiare  Mrs.  Carlyle,  arc  you  f 

"  An  inclination  of  the  head,  inteitded  to  be  kautatr  itself,  was  all  the 
tnswet  he  goL 

"'Do  vou  keep  your  health  pretty  well,  Mrs.  Carlyle?'  aaid  the  wretch, 
aolhing  oaunied,  that  being  always  your  regular  Yankee's  second  word. 

"Another  inclination  of  the  head  even  slighter  than  the  first 

" '  I  have  come  a  ^reat  way  out  of  my  road,'  said  he, '  t<i  congratulate  Mr. 
Carlyle  on  his  increasing  reputation  ;  and,  as  I  did  not  wish  to  have  my  walk 
for  nothing,  t  am  writing  till  he  comes  in.  But  in  case  he  should  not  come 
■n  time  for  me,  I  am  just  writing  him  a  letter  here,  at  his  own  table,  as  you 
Ke,  Mn.  Carlyle.' 

"  Having  reseated  hinuelf  without  invitation  of  mine,  I  turned  on  my  heel 
•■douitted  the  room,  determined  not  to  sit  down  in  it  while  the  Yankee 
■(■TM.    But  about  half  an  houi  after  came  Darwin  and  Mr.  Wedgwood ;  and. 
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as  there  wu  no  fire  in  the  Toom  below,  thej  had  to  be  shown  ud  to  the 
library,  where,  on  my  return,  I  found  the  Yankee  still  seated  in  Carlyte'v 
chair,  very  actively  doing,  as  it  were,  the  honors  of  the  house  to  them ;  and 
there  he  sat  upwards  of  an  hour,  not  iine  of  us  addressing  a  word  to  him,  but 
he  not  the  less  thrusting  his  word  into  all  that  we  said.  Finding  that  I  would 
make  absolutely  no  answer  to  his  remarks,  he  poured  in  upon  me  a  broadside 
of  positive  questions. 

"  '  Does  Mr.  Carlyle  enjoy  good  health,  Mrs.  Carly'e  ?' 

" '  No.' 

" '  Oh  .'  he  doesn't  1     What  does  he  complain  of,  Mrs.  Carlyle  V 

"'Of  everything.' 

" '  Perhaps  he  studies  too  hard.     Does  he  study  coo  hard,  Mrs.  Carlyle  ?* 

" '  Who  knows  V 

" '  How  many  hours  a  day  does  he  study,  Mrs.  Carlyle  ?' 

" '  My  husband  does  not  study  by  the  clock.' 

"  And  so  on. 

"At  last  the  gentleman,  having  informed  himself  as  to  all  possible  and 
probable  omnibuses,  reluctantly  took  his  leave,  without  an  opportunity  of 
bailing  the  bear,  who  would  certainly  have  left  the  marks  of  the  teeth  on  him." 

Not  all  Carlyle's  visitors,  however,  were  Americans,  George  Gilfillan,  the 
once  famous  preacher,  lecturer,  and  critic  of  the  Spasmodic  School,  once 
called  upon  Che  sage  at  Chelsea.  Carlyle  himself  opened  the  door.  He  was 
in  even  grimmer  humor  than  usual.     "  Who  are  you  ?"  he  asked. 

"1  am  George  Gilfillan,"  was  the  reply,  "and  I  have  been  giving  lectures 
on  your  books  throughout  the  country." 

"  You  have,  have  you  .>  Damn  your  impudence  !  Good- morning."  And 
the  door  was  shut  in  his  face. 

Emerson  too,  in  his  quiet  home  at  Concord,  was  besieged  by  visitors  of  ^11 
sorts.  "His  mind,"  says  Hawthorne,  "acted  upon  other  minds  of  a  certain 
constitution  with  wonderful  magnetism,  aud  drew  many  men  upon  long  pil- 
grimages lo  speak  wilh  hjm  face  to  face."  Some  were  visionaries  and  theo- 
rists, others  were  mere  curiosity-seekers.  They  pestered  him  even  in  his 
declining  years,  when  mind  and  memory  had  failed  him.  One  morning  bis 
daughter  found  him  entertaining  a  strange  Boston  woman  in  his  library. 

"Ellen,"  said  the  sage,  looking  up  wilh  an  expression  of  hopeless  bewilder- 
ment, "  I  wish  you  would  attend  to  this  lady :  she  wants  some  of  my  clothes" 

And  then  the  visitor  volubly  explained  she  was  making  a  "poets'  rug"  on 
the  principle  of  a  crary-quilt.  Mr,  Longfellow  had  already  given  her  an  pld 
sbirl.  She  wanted  a  pair  of  Emerson's  cast-off  pantaloons.  She  called  Ihem 
pants,  by  the  way. 

Ter)nyson,  who  has  always  an  acute  horror  of  being  lioniwd,  for  many  years 
has  intrenched  himself  in  his  house  as  his  castle,  denying  himself  to  strange 
visitors-  He  has  been  obliged  to  build  a  high  wall  around  his  ground*,  with 
locked  gates.  But  these  very  methods  have  whetled  public  curiosity  lo  in- 
tensity. Not  unfrequenlly  when  he  walks  out  he  finds  a  row  of  heads  all 
around  the  wall.  TTiey  stare,  they  make  audible  comments  about  him.  The 
land  around  is  trampled,  the  grass  is  killed  by  the  waiting  crowd.  They 
bring  their  lunches  with  them,  and  leave  relics  behind  in  the  shape  of  dinner- 
papers,  crusts,  and  empty  bottles. 

Professor  Jowett  has  sought  equal  seclusion,  with  even  lesa  success.  He 
is  one  of  the  lions  of  Oxford.  That  town  is  subjected  to  constant  inroads  of 
tourists,  all  of  whom  crave  a  sight  of  the  famous  professor.  It  so  happened, 
while  he  was  engaged  on  his  translation  of  Plato,  that  a  guide  discovered  the 
professor's  study-window  looked  into  the  broad  street.  Coming  with  his 
menagerie  under  this  window,  the  guide  would  begin.-  "This,  Udiet  and 
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e  of  the  very  haldesl  In  the  huniversity,  wd 
:hoUrH.  The  'ead  of  Balliol  College  is  cal'-" 
the  Master,  The  present  Master  of  Balliol  is  the  celebrated  Professor  Benjai 
Jowelt,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek.  Those  are  Professor  Jowett's  study- 
windows,  and  there"  (here  the  ruttian  would  stoop  down,  take  up  a  handful 
of  gravel  and  throw  il  against  the  panes,  bringing  poor  Jowett,  livid  with  fury, 
to  the  window),  "ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  Professor  Benjamin  Jowett  himselC" 

In  one  uf  his  "  Roundabout  Papers"  Thackeray  makes  a  humorous  protest 
against  the  social  miseries  that  are  entailed  upon  famous  men.  He  complains 
that  he  does  his  comic  business  with  the  greatest  pains,  seriousness,  and 
trouble.  It  is  his  profession.  Why  cannot  he  leave  that  profession  behind 
him  when  he  goes  out  into  society  ?  "  If  you  ask  Mr,  Blondin  to  tea,"  he 
says,  "you  don't  have  a  rope  stretched  from  your  garret-window  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  squire  and  request  Monsieur  to  take  his  tea  out  on  the  centre 
of  the  rope." 

Perhaps  lions  should  take  some  concerted  action  lo  do  no  roaring  in  private 
life.  Indeed,  by  a  wise  provision  of  nature,  many  of  them  are  unable  to  roar 
except  in  print.  Like  his  African  brethren,  your  literary  lion  is  a  very  tame 
animal  outside  of  his  native  jungle. 

There  is  a  familiar  story  of  Francis  Jeffrey's  first  meeting-ivith  Talleyrand. 
By  his  own  request  he  had  been  seated  next  lo  the  famous  statesman  at 
dinner.  It  was  a  proud  moment,  and  one  from  which  he  had  hoped  to  carry 
away  imperishable  memories.  The  only  remark  that  Talleyrand  made  was, 
"A prcp<a  of  your  cock-a-leekie  soup,  M.  Jeffrey,  do  you  take  it  with  prunes 
or  without  ?" 

Recently  a  London  lady  was  taken  down  lo  dinner  by  a  famous  actor.  She 
was  in  ecstasies.  "  I  have  met  him  at  last,"  she  thought ;  "  he  is  the  funniest 
actor  in  London,  and  he  is  going  to  talk  to  me  for  at  least  an  hour  and  a  half. 
How  lucky  I  am  !"  But  the  soup  was  disposed  of,  and  then  the  fish  and  the 
emtriti,  and  still  the  fuimiest  man  in  London  had  not  uttered  a  word.  Sud- 
denly his  eyes  fell  on  his  wife,  who  sat  opposite.  Then  he  turned  to  his  com- 
panion. "  It  has  been  a  long  time  coming,"  she  thought,  "  but  it  has  come," 
and  she  prepared  to  receive  the  joke. 

"  Do  jrou  see  that  dress  on  my  wife  i"  asked  the  comedian. 

"  Yes." 

"Well,  it  cost  nine  pounds."    And  not  another  syllable  did  he  ulter. 

Another  lady  who  was  taken  down  by  Tennyson  suffered  an  equal  disap- 
pointment, after  equal  preliminary  expectation.  The  only  utterance  which 
the  Laureate  let  fall  was  the  unpoetical  remark,  "  I  like  my  mutton  cut  in 

_Dr,  Buckley  tells  a  story  of  how  years  ago  he  followed  Tennyson,  who  was 
wilh  his  wife  and  family,  through  the  South  Kensington  Museum  for  two  hours 
and  a  half,  hoping  to  hear  him  speak.  At  last  he  made  signs  as  if  he  were 
about  to  do  so.  Hoping  to  hear  some  notable  criticism,  the  doctor  listened 
intently,  and  this  is  what  he  heard : 

"  You  take  care  of  the  children,  while  I  go  and  get  some  beer." 

A  Toung  woman  in  Cambridge  one  day  saw  Longfellow  and  Lowell  strolling 
a  little  ahead  of  her.  She  had  often  wished  to  know  what  poels  talked  about 
when  they  were  together,  so  she  quickened  her  pace.  Just  before  she  over- 
look them  a  little  child  came  along.  That  seemed  to  give  Lowell  an  idea. 
The  young  woman  pricked  up  her  ears. 

"What  are  little  girls  made  of  i"  said  Lowell  to  Longfellow. 

The  reply  wu  equally  brilliant : 
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It  is  a  curious,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  lion  a  really  distressing. 
Katurc  of  the  lion-huiuer's  character  that  he  caies  very  little  for  the  work  of 
his  professed  idol.  The  author  of  a  gushing  series  of  letters  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellnigton  which  have  recently  made  iheit  appearance  had  never  heard  of 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The  acior  finda  that  his  admirers  have  never  seen 
him  on  the  stage,  the  author  that  they  have  never  read  his  works.  A  rich 
German  recently  gave  a  dinner  in  honor  of  a  famous  poet.  After  dinner  the 
guests  begged  the  poet  to  read  some  of  his  verses.  He  agreed,  after  much 
apologetic  modesty.  But  the  host  was  now  observed  to  show  great  uneasi- 
ness.     When  a  copy  of  Herr  M 's  poems  were  called  for   he  was  obliged 

to  confess  that  he  had  not  one  in  his  house.  There  was  great  consternation 
and  innch  suppressed  laughter.  But  the  host  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  He 
sent  out  and  got  a  copy,  not  at  the  bookseller's,  however,  but  at  a  circuUtine 
library. 

Idon  sermon,  a  sermon  preached  annually  on  October  i6,  at  St.  Cathe- 
rine Ciee  Church  in  Loudon,  commemorative  of  the  escape  of  Sir  John 
Gayer,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  1646-47,  from  a  lion  iii  the  deserts  of  Arabia, 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  his  will,  dated  December  19,  1648, 
leaving  a  beques.t  of  two  hundred  pounds  to  the  church. 

In  perp*iuatioii  of  an  ancient  custom  annually  celebrated  iii  St.  Citherine  Cree  Oiiirch, 
in  Leadenhall  Street,  lh=  Rev.  W,  M.  Whillemore,  U.D.,  rector,  on  Saiurday  preached  what 
is  termed  the  "  Lion"  seinion.  The  preacher,  in  the  course  ol  his  lemarks,  alluded  lo  the 
fact  that  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  yean  ago  upon  chat  very  day  Sir  John  Gayer,  a  citizea 
of  London,  who  afteiwards  became  Lord  Mayor,  was  in  the  dtseris  of  Arabia  upon  buiineft 
which  required  his  own  personal  altertion.  By  some  means  he  became  detached  from  [he 
caravan,  and  while  quite  alone  and  unarmed  he  was  much  alarmed  ai  seeing  a  lion  approach- 
ing liim.  Scarcely  knowing  what  10  do,  he  fell  upon  his  knees  and  a^ed  the  Lord  ID  deliver 
him  from  bis  perjlrjus  position.      The  lion  looked  ai  him  savagely,  but  upon  seeinEhim  in 


to  ihe  parish  church  of  his  native  town.— Plym< 
John  Gayer,  in  consequeuce  of  his  loyal  atiai 

Cromweirs  Parliament  to  pay  a  line  of  ^500,  a  considerable  s   ,     ._      .. 

default  of  payment  he  was  commilied  10  the  Tower.  In  the  Bntish  Museum  m.ghl  be  seen 
a  copy  of  his  petition  to  Parliament  asking  noi  for  mercy,  but  for  justice.  He  ultimately 
obtained  his  freedom,  and  soon  afterwards  died.  Considerable  interest  was  displayed  in  Ihe 
service  and  it  was  understood  that  some  descendants  of  Sir  John  Gayer  weie  amoDg  the 
congregation.— iDn.^us  Cilii'i.  October  18,  iBBfi 

Iiion'B  provider,  a  humble  friend  who  plays  into  the  hands  of  an  jm* 
portant  personage  to  show  him  to  best  advantage,  a  foil  or  butt  for  another's 
wit,  and  who  feeds  on  the  leavings.  The  simile  is  drawn  from  the  jackal, 
who  is  supposed  to  serve  Ihe  lion  much  the  same  as  the  dog  serves  the 
sportman,  and  who  yells  to  advertise  his  lord  that  prey  is  dose  at  hand. 

Liona,  Seeing  the.  Formerly  there  was  a  menagerie  in  the  Tower  of 
London  in  which  lions  were  kept ;  it  was  discontinued  about  1815.  During 
these  earlier  times  of  comparative  simplicity,  when  a  stranger  visited  (he  city 
for  the  first  time  he  would  of  course  be  taken  to  see  the  lions,  and  on  his  re- 
turn  (o  the  country  it  was  usual  to  ask  him  whether  he  had  seen  the  lions. 
This  is  the  origin  of  the  phrase.  The  transition  from  real  lions  to  figurative 
ones— .'.f.,  all  remarkable  sights  or  personages— was  easy,  and  the  term  is  SUM 
used  in  this  sense.  Now,  however,  the  lions  are  more  frequently  underslooil 
to  be  the  people  who  are  supposed  to  add  Itistre  and  interest  by  their  presence 
at  2  social  gathering,  from  their  position  or  accomplishments,  ^ 

In  America  the  phrase  is  "  to  see  the  elephant,"  with  a  humorous  allusion  to 
the  sometimes  sad  experience  of  sight-seeing  country-cousins  with  all  manner 
of  sharpers  who  lie  in  wait  for  them  in  the  large  cities. 
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Uon'B  share, — i.e.,  all  or  nearly  all ;  derived  from  (Esop's  fable  of  the 
lion,  who,  when  the  spoil  of  a  joint  hunt  of  a  number  of  beasts  was  being 
divided,  claimed  one  quarler  in  right  of  his  prerogaliwe,  one  for  his  superior 
courage,  one  for  his  dam  and  cubs,  "and  as  for  the  fourth,  let  who  will  dare 
dispute  it  with  me." 

Lipograms  (Gr.  iUt'jru,  "I  leave"),  a  form  of  literary  trifling  in  which 
the  author  carefully  excluded  from  his  composition  some  letter  or  letters  of 
the  alphabet.  A  good  story  is  told  of  Janii,  the  Persian  critic,  which  seems 
applicable  to  all  tiiese  useless  tours  de  force.  A  certain  poet  had  read  him  a 
copy  of  verses,  but  Jami  seemed  unmoved.  "  Vuu  will  at  lea^E  allow  it  to  be 
curious,"  said  the  author,  slightly  nettled,  "  for  you  will  observe  that  the  letter 
A  does  not  occur  In  it  from  beginning  to  end."  To  which  Jami  replied,  "  It 
would  have  been  a  great  improvement  had  you  left  out  also  all  the  other 
letters," 

The  most  gigantic  lipograms  on  record  ate  two  Greek  poems  produced  by 
a  certain  Tryphiodorus  in  those  early  centuries  of  our  era  during  which  the 
world,  01  the  greater  part  of  it,  seems  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  blue  mould 
for  want  of  work, — the  one  a  kind  of  Iliad  in  twenty-four  books,  each  ex- 
cluding absolutely  Ihe  letter  of  the  alphabet  marking  its  own  number;  the 
other  an  Qdyssey  composed  01)  the  same  principles. 

"It  must  have  been  very  pleasant,"  says  Addison,  in  his  "Spectator,"  No. 
59,  "to  have  seen  this  poet  avoiding  the  reprobate  letter  as  much  as  another 
would  a  false  quantity,  and  making  his  escape  from  it,  through  the  different 
Greek  dialects,  when  he  was  presented  with  it  in  any  particular  syllable  ;  for 
the  most  apt  and  elegant  word  in  the  whole  language  was  rejected,  like  a 
diamond  with  a  flaw  in  it,  if  it  appeared  blemished  with  the  wrong  letter  " 

Nevertheless,  Tryphiodorus  might  have  claimed  that  he  was  kept  in  cmn- 
tenance  by  no  meaner  precedent  than  that  of  Pindar,  who,  according  to  Athe- 
nius,  wrote  an  ode  from  which  the  letter  Sigma  was  carefully  excluded.  And 
m  the  Middle  Ages  he  found  numerous  imitators.  There  was  Gordianus  Ful- 
gentius,  who  congratulated  himself  on  the  fact  that  he  had  produced  a 
wonderful  work,— "De  jEtate  Mundi  et  Hominis."— and  so  it  was,  for  in  the 
chapter  on  Adam  he  excluded  the  letter  A ;  from  that  on  Abel,  the  letter  B  - 
from  that  on  Cain,  the  letter  C,  and  so  on  through  twenty-three  chaplers' 
There  was  Gregorio  Leli,  who  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Humorists  at 
Rome  a  discourse  entitled  "  The  Exiled  R,"  because  the  letter  R  was  omitted 
throughout.  There  was  Lope  de  Vega,  among  whose  voluminous  works  are 
hve  novels  each  of  which  avoids  some  particular  vowel.  And  to  come  down 
to  more  recent  times,  there  is  the  famous  "  Fifece  sans  A  "  written  in  1816  bv 
one  Ronden,  which  was  acted  at  the  Theatre  des  Varietes,  Paris.  The  public 
Ihronged  to  see  this  tour  defor...  The  curtain  rose.  Du^al  entered  from  one 
uttered  we?r"  "PPOsiie  side  of  the  stage.    The  first  words  the  latter 

piSwTttout  A'''Th'  V^'t  with  kughter  at  this  curious  beginning  of  a 

piece  without  A.    The  laugh  gave  the  prompter  time  to  set  the  actor  ritrht 

He  corrected  himself  with,—  ^"'■ 

Eh.mon^™!  vousvoid. 

So  goes  the  story.  To  which  there  is  only  one  objection —namelv  that 
K'r'f  t  '^^«"'"«  q-""'"  '*  t°  ^  fo""^  i"  the  iublirhed  pS'  't^ 
L  in  nr„^f""«'  """-^V^  ^"^y  "''^  ''■     'T'^*  ='"»'«^  may  have  made  an  altera 

rrom  Hi  .„d  ,„,„„,  a,m  pon.nlou.  Iii„„y  i,i(|es  «e  o„lj.^„,  ,„  bt 
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delivered.  Our  cit>,tion9  shall  be  taken  from  the  fugitive  pieces,  which,  thot^h 
easier  tu  make,  are  easier  to  read.  Tu  appreciate  them  at  their  full  value  it  it 
well  to  keep  in  mind  the  following  table  of  the  relative  proportions  in  which 
the  various  letters  uf  tlie  alphabet  are  used  : 

A  8ii        E  i20        I  80        M  30        Q    s        U  34        Y  20 
B  lis        F    35        J     4        N  80        K  62        V  13        Z     z 
C30        G17        K8        O80        S80        Wao 
D44        H64        L40        P17        T90        X4 
Il  follows,  therefore,  that  the  letter  E  must  be  the  most  nearly  indiapenMble 
letter  in  the  alphabet.     Tliat  it  is  not  absolutely  indispensable  is  shown  by  the 
following,  written,  as  the  author  says,  with  ease  without  e'8 : 
The  Fate  of  Nassan. 


Dot] 
Not 

llaxBui 
work  of  1 

^ghi 

1,  bnt  far  doth  5lr«y. 
,  nor  sport  of  child. 

Find 

iB  Nassar 

linl 

:hal  maiv 

wild: 

Lax 

gnwhis 

joiuis.  limbi 

toil  in  vain 

Pool 

■wight! 

why 

didst  iho 

u  quit  that 

Vair 

.lyforiuccor 

Nassan  c 

atli. 

Kno 

w,  Zillah 

■  .hvNa, 

isan  falls; 

To  quarry  on  thy  Arab  boy. 

Here  is  another.     But  this  example  not  merely  excludes  the  letter  E.    It 
has  a  further  and  singular  merit.     Each  stanza  contains  every  letter  of  the 

alphabet  except  £ : 

iraV™"rofaV  ""'""P""' 
Who  mocks  his  paio  and  thinks  it  gain 

To  quii  his  awkward  air. 
Quixotic  boys  who  look  for  joys 


To  quii  is  vain,  for  'tis  most  plain 
That  what  1  say  is  right. 

The  following  verses  contain  every  letter  except  S  : 
Come,  Love,  Come. 

Oh  I  come  to-night ;  for  naught  can  charm 

The  weary  time  when  thou'n  away. 
Oh  \  come :  the  gentle  moon  hath  thrown 


The  healher-bell  hath 
From  off  her  fairy  1. 

And  diamond  dew-dre 
Upon  that  leaf— a  e. 

>p  that  had  huE 
:m  of  light. 

To-night  the  liquid  wave  halh  nol- 

iriumined  by  the  moonlit  beam 
Flaying  upon  the  lake  beneath. 

Like  frolic  in  an  autumn  dnam- 
The  liquid  wave  hath  not,  to-night. 

In  all  her  moonlit  pride,  a  fair 
Gifi  like  to  them  that  on  thy  Up 

Do  breathe,  and  laugh,  and  home  1 
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To-oifhtl  10-nighHmv  gentle  one, 

I'he  flower-bearing  Antra  Iree 
Dolb  lDb|£,  wUh  fragmnt  moan,  to  meet 

Bui  DDL  IhE  Amca  Itee  can  loDE ' 

To  erect  Ihe  bee,  at  eveninglLeht, 
With  !ial(  the  deep,  fond  love  1  Jong 

omee   mjr     ^H^^^^^^jj^  f^^^^^  ^.^^^ 

A  prose  example  is  furnished  by  Lord  Holland.  He  was  led  to  essay  it  in 
1824  by  reading  in   D'Istaeli's  "  Curiosities"  an   account  of  Lope  de  Vega'" 

.,     ......      ..  . '-"  more  difficult  feat  "---   ' -"-'   — -' 

d. 
Eve's  Legend. 

Men  were  never  perfect ;   yel  ihe  three  brethren  Veres  were  ever  esteemed,  respected, 

Iheeldeil'sveMelsBeefc  the  deep,  alem  the  element, get  pence;  the  keen  Peter,  when  free, 
«dded  Hester  Green,— the  slender,  slern ,  severe ,  erect  Hester  Green,  The  next,  clever  Ned, 
leu  dependent,  wedded  sweet  Ellen  Heber.    Stephen, ere  he  met  the  gentle  Eve,  never  fell  leQ- 

whei*  fresh  breezes  greeted  sleep.     There  he  met  the  meek,  the  gentle  Eve;  she  tended  her 

Nevertheless,  her  cheek  reddened  when  she  met  Stephen ;  yet  decent  reserve,  meeli  respect, 
tempered  her  speech,  even  when  she  showed  tenderness,  Stephen  felt  the  sweet  effect :  he 
(di  he  erred  when  he  fled  the  sex,  yet  fell  he  defenceless  when  Eve  seemed  tender.  She,  he 
r^lecti,  never  deserved  neglect;  she  never  vented  spleen;  he  esteems  her  gentleness,  her 
endless  deserts ;  he  reverences  her  steps ;  he  greets  her : 

"Tdl  me  whence  these  meek,  these  gentle  sheep,— whence  the  yet  meeker,  the  gentler 
shepherdess  t" 

■'Well  bred,  we  were  eke  better  fed,  ere  we  went  where  reckless  men  seek  fleeces.  There 
we  were  fleeced.  Need  thcD  rendered  me  shepherdess,  need  renders  me  sempstress.  See  me 
lend  the  sheep,  see  me  sew  the  wretched  shreds.  Eve's  need  preserves  the  steers,  preserves 
the  sheep :  Eve's  needle  mends  her  dresses,  hems  her  sheets ;  Eve  feeds  the  geese  ;  Eve  pre- 

Her  speech  melted  Stephen,  yet  he  nevertheless  esteems,  reveres  her.  He  bent  the  knee 
where  her  feet  pressed  the  green ;  he  blessed,  he  begged,  he  pressed  her. 

■'  Sweet,  sweet  Eve,  let  me  wed  Ibee  ;  be  led  where  Hester  Green,  where  Ellen  Heber, 
where  the  brethren  Vere  dwell.  Free  cheer  greets  thee  there  :  Ellen's  glees  sweeten  the  re- 
fresbmeol;  there  severer  Hester's  decent  reserve  checks  heedless  jests.  Be  led  there,  sweet 
Eve!" 

"  Never  I  we  well  remember  the  Seer.  We  went  where  he  dwells— we  entered  the  cell- 
w.  begged  the  decr«,- 

Where,  whene.er,  when,  'twere  well 
EvebeweddedT     Eld  Seer,  tell. 

e  decreed  I"    Then  she  presented  Stephen  the 

SwtiE.., -. 

Er,  bt  grttn  {hi  rid  ch 
Ntvir  turd  tkti,  Evi  nlllk. 

The  terms  perplMed  Stephen,  yet  he  jeered  the  terms;  he  resented  Ibe  senseless  credeni 
"  Seers  never  err."  Then  he  repented,  knelt,  wheedled,  went.  Eve  sees  Stephen  knei 
the  pelenlB.yn  frets  when  she  remembers  the  Seer's  decree.  Her  dress  redeems  her.  Thi 
»ire  the  events: 

Her  well-kempt  tresses  fell ;  sedges,  reeds,  bedecked  Ihem.  The  reeds  fell,  the  edges  ir 
het  cheeks;  her  cheeks  bled.  She  presses  (he  green  sedge  where  her  cheek  hieeds.  R 
•hen  beilewed  the  green  reed,  the  green  reed  then  speckled  her  red  cheek.  The  red  che 
g™i  green,  the  green  reed  seems  red.    These  were  e'en  the  terms  the  Eld  Seer  deure 


An  ingenious  Iriiler  furnishes  Netes  and  Qtieries  with  the  following  series 
of  Tenet,  each  containing  only  one  vowel ; 
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The  Russo-Turkish  Wab. 

Wmr  harms  oil  ranks,  all  >i»,  &11  cralla  appall ; 
Ai  Mars'  banh  blsit,  arch,  rnnpart,  aliar  bit  I 
Ah  )  hard  as  adamani  a  bragein  Ciar 
Aimg  vassal  swarms  and  fins  a  falalwarl 
Rampanl  al  that  bad  call,  a  Vandal  band 

A  I'arlu  phalaaK  Balkaii'l  scarp  halh  past. 
And  Allah's  siandanl  fall*,  alas  I  at  last. 

The  Fail  of  Eve. 

Eve,  Eden's  empress,  needs  defended  be ; 
The  Serpent  greets  her  when  she  seeks  Ihe  tree. 
Serene  she  sees  the  speckled  tempter  creep: 


Sneers  when  she  weeps,  reerels,  repents  she  fell, 
Tben,  deep-revenged,  reaeeks  the  nether  Helll 

The  Approach  op  Evening. 

Idling  I  sit  in  this  mild  twilight  dim. 
Whilst  birds,  in  wild  awift  vigils,  drcling  skim. 
Light  winds  in  sighing  sink,  till,  rising  bright. 
Night's  Virgin  Pilgrim  swims  in  vivid  li^t. 

Incontrovertible  Facts. 

Nn  monk  100  good  (0  rob,  or  cog,  or  plot, 
Nn  fool  so  gross  to  bolt  Scotch  coEEops  hot. 

Logwood,  not  totos.  floods  Oporto's  bowls. 
Troops  of  old  tosspots  oft  to  sot  consort. 
Boi  lops  our  school-boys, too,  do  flog  for  sport. 
No  cool  monsoons  blow  oft  on  Oxfora  dons. 
Orthodox,  jog-lrol.  book-worm  Solomons  J 
Bold  Ostrogoths  of  ghosts  no  horror  show. 
On  London  shop-fronts  no  hop  blossoms  grow. 
To  crocks  of  gold  no  Dodo  looks  for  food. 
On  soft  cloth  fooislools  no  old  foi  doth  brood. 

Nor  dog  on  snowdrop  or  on  coltsfoot  rolls, 
Nor  common  frog  concocts  long  protocols. 

The  same  sutyecl  continued. 

Lucullus  snuffs  up  musk,  mundnngus  shnns. 

Puss  purrs,  buds  burst,  bucks  butt,  luck  turns  up  trumps; 

But  full  cups,  hurtful,  spur  up  unjust  thumps. 

Liters  acripta  maaet,  varbum  imbelle  psrlt  (I„  "  The  written  letrer 
remains,  the  weak  [spoken]  word  perishes"),  a  mediaeval  Latin  phrase,  which 
Fournier  ex|)laiii,s  as  a  mnemonic  versification  of  the  earlier  "  Verba  volant, 
scripta  maneiit"  ("  Words  fly,  written  things  remain").  It  was  with  a  pre- 
historic consciousness  of  the  truth  thus  emphasiieft  that  Joh  exclMined,  "Oh 
that  tny  words  were  now  written !  oh  that  they  were  printed  in  a  bookt" 
(xix.  33.) 

And  what  is  writ  is  writ, — 
Would  it  were  worthier  I 

Child*  ttmrrU,  Cuilo  I«.,  Stani*  Dj, 

Literal  aenae,  In  a.  Taking  things  too  literally  is  a  fertile  soorce  of 
blunders  thai  are  sometimes  amusing,  sometimes  provoking,  and  sometimes 
deplorable.  We  all  remember  Colman's  poem  about  Dr.  Bolus  and  the 
patient  to  whom  he  had  prescribed  a  medicine  with  the  injunction,  "  Whaa 
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Uk«n  to  be  wtU  shaken."  The  solicitous  ttxaWy  sliook  the  sick  mnn  instead 
of  the  medicine,  aitd  when  the  doctor  calied  around  again  his  patient  was 
dead.  A  similar  story  in  actual  life  is  related  of  a  member  of  the  County 
Board  at  Crookstoii,  Miasi.ssippi,  a  hale  and  hearty  faimer,  who,  fur  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  teeling  unaccountably  under  the  weather,  visited  the  loi.al 
doctor  and  obtained  a  prescription.  Arriving  home,  he  found  his  wife  had 
gone  out,  so  he  concluded  lo  take  the  first  dose  during  her  absence.  When 
the  good  old  lady  returned  she  was  surprised  lo  find  her  husband  stark  naked 
and  standing  up  to  his  chin  in  a  rain'barrel  filled  with  water,  a  bottle  of  med- 
icine in  one  hand  and  a  teaspoon  in  the  other.  "  For  goodness'  sake,  father," 
she  cried,  "  what  are  you  about  ?"  "  Why,  I'm  following  the  doctor's  orders," 
said  Tim.  And  he  pointed  to  the  directions  :  "A  teaspoonful  in  water,  every 
three  hours." 

Another  medical  story  is  more  tragic.  A  doctor,  called  in  for  the  second 
time  just  soon  enough  to  save  the  life  of  a  man  who  during  his  fits  of  in- 
toxication was  given  to  dosing  himself  with  laudanum,  felt  called  upon  to 
administer  a  round  reliuke,  and  wound  up  by  saying,  "If  you  realty  intend 
lo  kill  yourself,  cut  yoor  throat  and  have  done  with  it."  One  night  the 
doctor's  bell  was  pulled.  Thrusting  his  head  out  of  the  window,  he  saw  the 
self-poisoner's  wife.  "  He  has  done  it,  doctor,"  she  cried.  "  Done  what  ?" 
"John  has  taken  your  advice.  He  has  cut  his  throat  and  will  save  you 
further  trouble  1" 

Two  English  costermongers  claiming  proprJetorshij)  in  one  donkey  ap- 
peared before  the  Westminster  County  Court  to  settle  their  dispute.  After 
hearii-^  a  part  of  the  evidence,  the  judge  said  they  had  better  settle  the  case 
out  of  court  during  the  adjournment  for  luncheon.  When  the  court  reopened 
the  defendant  told  his  Honor  it  was  all  right;  the  donkey  was  his.  The 
judge  noticed  that  the  plaintiff's  personal  api>earance  was  considerably  dam- 
aged, but  liefore  he  could  put  a  question  the  defendant  continued  ;  "  We 
fnund  a  quiet  place  to  settle  it  in,  your  Honor.  I  'ad  to  be  rather  rough  on 
the  plaintiff,  but  couldn't  'elp  it ;  we  'ad  honly  an  arf-hour  to  pull  it  off  in,  and 
he  were  a  much  tougher  customer  than  I  expected."  The  explanation  was 
conclusive,  if  not  entirely  what  the  court  had  bargained  for,  and  the  donkey 
became  the  prize  of  the  victor  in  tlie  fight. 

That  was  a  very  literal  Scotch  subaltern  whom  Colonel  Stuart  tells  of  in 
his  "  Reminiscences  of  a  .Soldier."  The  Scotchman  was  one  day  on  guard  at 
Gibraltar  with  another  officer,  who,  falling  down  a  precipice,  was  killed.  He 
made  no  mention  of  the  accident  in  his  guard-report,  leaving  the  addendum, 
'I  Nothing  extraordinary  since  guard-mounting,"  standing  without  qualifica- 
tion. Some  hours  after,  the  brigade -general  came  to  demand  explanation : 
"  Von  say,  sir,  in  your  report,  '  Nothing  extraordinary  since  guarti'mounting,' 
when  yoar  brother-officer  fell  down  a  precipice  four  hundred  feet  and  was 
killed.';  ■'  Well, sir,"  replied  Sandy,  "  I  dinna  think  there's  anything  extraor- 
dinaryin  that  If  he  had  faun  doon  a  precipice  four  hundred  feet  high  and  tta 
ben  killed,  I  should  ha  thocht  It  extraordinary,  and  put  it  doon  in  my  repoort." 

These  blunders  should  be  genuine  in  order  to  reach  the  higher  levels  of 
humor :  yet  a  pretence  at  a  literal  understanding — or  misunderstanding — is  a 
lavnnte  form  of  jesting.  Charles  Lamb's  serious  reply  to  a  gushing  mother 
who  uked  him,  "  And  now.  Mr.  Lamb,  how  do  you  like  children  ?"  "  B— b~ 
ooitoi,  madBTn,"  is  a  cImrIc  instancet  Jokes  rejwat  themselves,  like  history, 
and  it  was  only  the  other  day.  according  to  one  of  our  comic  papers,  that  Mr. 
f^»g^r»,  learning  from  his  loving  spouse  that  "  we  are  to  have  dear  mother 
""  '['"ner."  quickljr  replied,  "All  right     See  that  she  is  thoroughly  cooked." 

^"dan,  reproving  his  promising  son  Tom  on  the  irregular  life  he  was 
"Ming,  ended  by  taying,  "  My  dear  Tom,  really  it  is  time  Jor  you  to  take  a 
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wife."  "With  all  my  heart,"  replied  the  dutiful  son  ;  "whose  wife  shatl  I 
lake  P"  Sydney  .Smith's  jest  when  advised  by  his  doctor  to  take  a  walk 
upon  an  empty  stomach  belongs  to  the  same  class:  "Upon  whoseF"  he 
asked.  And  very  similar,  too,  is  Leigh  Hunt's,  A  lady  at  dessert  asked  if 
he  would  not  venture  on  an  orange.  "Madam,"  he  leplied,  "I  should  be 
happy  to  do  so,  but  I  am  afraid  I  should  tumble  ofE" 

"  How  does  your  horse  answer  ?"  inquired  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  of 
George  Selwyn.  "I  really  don't  know,"  George  replied:  "I  have  never 
asked  him  a  question." 

A  council  of  ministers  having  met  01 
man  inquired  of  Talleyrand,  "  What   has  passed   % 
hours,"  was  the  answer. 

"I  heard  an  anecdote  at  Oxford,"  says  W  H,  Harrison  in  his  "Reminis- 
cences," "of  a  proctor  encountering  on  his  rounds  two  undergraduates  who 
were  without  their  gowns,  or  out  of  bounds,  or  out  of  hours.  He  challenged 
one  :  '  Your  name  and  college  ?'  They  were  given.  Turning  to  the  other, 
'  And  pray,  sir  !  what  might  your  name  be  f '  'Julius  C«sar,'  was  the  reply. 
'What,  sir,  do  you  mean  to  say  your  name  is  Julius  Cxsar  ?'  'Sir,  you  did 
not  ask  me  what  it  is,  but  what  it  might  be,'  " 

A  young  barrister,  intending  to  be  very  eloquent,  observed,  "  Such  prin- 
ciples as  these,  my  lord,  are  written  in  the  book  of  Nature."  "What  page, 
sir  ?"  said  Lord  Chief  Justice  Ellenborough  ;  and  the  orator  was  silenced  tor 
that  occasion  at  least. 

A  well-known  chestnut  is  that  of  the  judge  who  threatened  to  fine  a  lairyer 
/or  contempt  of  court.  "  I  have  expressed  no  contempt  for  the  court,"  said 
the  lawyer  ;  "  on  the  contrary,  I  have  carefully  concealed  it." 

One  of  a  party  of  friends,  referring  to  an  exquisite  musical  composition, 
said,  "That  song  always  carries  me  away  when  \  hear  it."  "Can  anybody 
here  whistle  it  ?"  asked  Jermld  appealingly, 

A  poIice-otBcer  met  an  organ-grinder  on  the  street  and  said, — 

"  Have  you  a  license  to  play  ?     If  not,  you  must  accompany  me." 

"  With  pleasure,"  answered  the  street-musician.     "  Wliat  will  you  sing  ?" 

Gronow,  in  his  "  Recollections,"  tells  a  good  story.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
in  the  course  of  conversation  at  a  dinner-party,  mentioned  that  many  years 
since,  while  trout-fishing,  he  lost  his  watch  and  chain,  which  be  supposed  had 
been  pulled  from  his  pocket  by  the  bough  of  a  tree.  Some  time  afterwards, 
when  staying  in  the  same  neighborhood,  he  took  a  stroll  by  the  side  of  the 
river,  and  came  to  the  secluded  spot  where  he  supposed  he  had  lost  his  valu- 
ables, and  there,  to  his  surprise  and  delight,  he  found  them  under  a  bush. 
The  anecdote,  vouched  for  by  the  word  of  a  bishop,  astonished  the  company; 
but  this  was  changed  to  amusement  by  his  son's  inquiring  whether  the  watch, 
when  found,  was  going.  "  No,"  replied  the  bishop :  "  the  wonder  was  that  it 
was  not  gone." 

Gasman  (looking  up  from  the  newspaper).  That's  the  longest  sentence  I 
ever  heard  of, 

Mrt.  Gasmam.  What? 

Gastam.   Fifty  years. 

Mrs.  Gattam  (who  was  once  a  school- teacher).  It  isn't  m  sentence  at  all 
It  has  no  verb. 

Taking  things  literally  is  a  frequent  method  among  the  unregenerate  of 
sliding  out  of  a  difficulty. 

"Don't  you  see  that  sign  ?"  cries  an  irate  property-owner  to  an  amateur 
angler,  pointing  to  the  legend,  "  No  fishing  on  the  grounds," 

"  I'm  not  fishing  on  the  grounds,"  is  the  quiet  reply :  "  I'm  fishing  in  the 
water." 
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A  minister,  meeting  a  boy  with  a  long  pole  one  Sunday  morning,  stopped 
him  and  inquired,  "  I  hope  you  are  not  going  fisliing  in  the  creek  on  this 
beautirul  Sabbath  morning  f"  To  which  the  boy  answered  emphatically,  "  No, 
I'm  not."  So  the  minister  gave  him  a  nickel,  patted  him  on  the  head,  and 
passed  or.  "Well,"  said  the  boy,  thoughtfully,  "if  he'd  asked  me  was  I 
goin'  fishin'  in  the  mill-pond,  he'd  'a'  had  me  sure."  Which  is  only  another 
avatar,  however,  of  the  perennial  chestnut,  which  may  be  thrown  into  this 
diaWue  form:  "Stolen  any  chickens  lately, 'Liiah  f"  "No,  sahl  I's  con- 
verled,  1  ia."  "Any  turkeys?"  "Golly,  sah  !  doesn't  I  tell  you  I's  been 
converted?"  "Any  geese?"  "Lawd,  no  I  I's  all  done  regenerate,  I  is." 
And  then,  when  his  questioner  had  departed,  the  converted  darky  scratches 
his  head  and  remarks,  "Goilv  I  ef  he'd  said  ducks  he'd  'a'  had  me." 

What  a  time  there  would  nt  if  the  comphments  and  invitations  of  polite 
society  were  taken  literally  1  Yet  Vivier,  the  artist,  once  undertook  to  do 
this,  in  a  spirit  of  reproof,  however,  and  not  of  ingenuous  faith.     He  used  to 

spend  his  winters  in  Paris.     One  day  he  was  invited  to  dine  with  H.  X , 

the  capitalist  and  musical  amateur.  As  he  was  taking  his  leave,  the  master 
and  mistress  of  the  house  said  to  their  agreeable  guest, — 

"We  hope  that  we  shall  have  you  often  to  dine  with  us:  your  plate  will 
always  be  ready." 

"Always?"  queried  Vivier.     "In  the  fashionable  sense  of  the  word,  of 

"  Not  at  all.  We  are  not  persons  of  such  hollow  politeness.  Our  home 
is  yours.  Come  and  dine  with  us  as  often  as  possible.  We  should  be  glad 
if  il  were  every  day." 

» In  earnest  ?" 

"Certainly;  we  should  be  delighted." 

"Ah,  well,  since  you  are  so  cordial  I  promise  you  I  will  do  my  best  to  be 
^eeable." 

Ne«  day  at  six  o'clock  Vivier  presented  himselt  "You  see,"  said  he,  "I 
have  taken  your  invitation  literally.     1  have  come  to  dine." 

"  Ah,  it  is  very  kind  of  you.     It  is  very  charming,"  said  his  hosts. 

The  dinner  was  very  gay ;  and  the  artist,  on  taking  leave,  received  many 

The  next  day,  as  they  were  about  to  sit  down  to  the  table,  Vivier  again 
appeared. 

"  Here  I  am,  exact,  punctual,  and  faithful  to  my  promise.  But  it  Is  singu- 
lar," he  continued,  fixing  a  penetrating  and  quizzical  look  upon  the  faces  of  his 
hosts, — "  it  is  singular, — you  appear  surprised.     Did  you  not  expect  me  ?" 

"  Oh,  certainly  ;  you  give  us  much  pleasure,"  said  the  Amphitryon. 

Vivier  Bat  down  in  his  happiest  vein,  and  seemed  quite  unconscious  that  he 
had  all  the  burden  of  the  entertaining,  and  that  practically  the  conversation 
was  mere  monologue. 

On  the  fourth  day,  at  six  o'clock  precisely,  the  obstinate  guest  once  more 
presented  himself.  This  time  coldness  and  constraint  were  very  perceptible, 
and  Vivier  spoke  of  it. 

The  mistress  of  the  house  replied, — 

"  It  is  only  because  we  feared  you  would  not  fare  well.  We  have  so  poor  a 
dinner  to-day." 

"  I  thought  you  expected  me ;  but  it  is  of  no  canse<iuence.  I  am  not  dainty, 
I  wish  only  the  pleasure  of  your  society." 

He  seated  himself  with  perfect  composure,  and  ate  heartily,  then,  turning  to 
tludame  with  a  complimeiitaTV  air,  he  said, — 

"  Whit  could  you  mean  ?    Thia  dinner  is  splendid.     I  could  desire  nothing 
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The  next  day — it  was  the  fifth — Vivier  arrived  aa  usuaL    The  porter  met 

him  at  the  door. 

"  Mr.  X is  not  at  home.     He  dines  out  to-day." 

"  Ah,  very  well ;  but  I  forgot  my  great-coat  yesterday.  I  must  ask  the 
servant  for  il."     And,  darting  up  the  staircase,  he  knocked. 

The  door  was  opened.     Unexpected  appaiition. 

"  Vuur  porter  is  a  simpleton  I"  said  Vivier,  gayly.  "  He  pretended  that  jon 
had  gone  out.  I  knew  that  he  was  mistaken.  But  what  long  faces  I  Wnat 
a  sombre  and  melancholy  air  t  Has  anything  happened  ?  Tell  me,  that  I 
may  offer  my  sympathies. 

All  dinner-time  the  witty  artist  continued  and  redoubled  his  entreaties  that 
the  supposed  misfortune  might  be  confided  to  him.  He  complained  of  their 
reserve  and  indulged  himself  in  all  sorts  of  conjectures  and  questions. 

"  Have  you  lost  money  in  speculations  P  Missed  an  inheritance  f  Have  you 
been  wounded  in  your  fortune — in  your  ambition  ?" 

Then,  at  the  dessert,  bursting  into  a  fit  of  laughter, — 

"  I  know  what  is  the  matter,  and  what  troubles  you.  It  is  your  inTitalion, 
so  cordially  made  and  so  literally  accepted.  I  thought  that  I  would  make  the 
trial,  suspecting  that  you  would  not  endure  me  long.  To-day  you  shut  die 
door  against  me,  and  to-morrow,  if  1  should  return,  you  would  throw  me  oiu 
of  the  window  !     I  wish  you  good-evening," 

And,  no  doubt,  M.  Vivier  flung  himself  out  of  the  house  with  the  idea  that 
he  had  done  something  very  fine.  But,  on  the  whole,  we  far  prefer  the  thought- 
ful coutiesy  of  the  American  beggar  whose  tale  of  woe  so  touched  a  fashion- 
able lady  that  she  gave  him  her  card  with  her  address  and  bade  him  call  fat 
some  clothes.  The  beggar  did  nut  appear,  and  some  days  after  she  met  him 
again.  "  Why  haven't  you  come  for  those  clothes  f"  she  asked.  Taking  the 
card  out  with  a  deprecatory  smile,  he  answered,  "  Because,  madam,  I  note  you 
have  on  your  card  'Thursdays.'  " 

Literary  Leather -Dresser,  Thomas  Dowse,  a  famous  book-hunter  of 

Cambridge  port,  Massachusetts  (1772-1856).  He  was  a  currier  by  trade,  and 
when  he  received  from  Harvard  the  degree  of  LL.D.  the  title  was  facetiotisly 
translated  by  Edward  Everett  Hale  into  "  Literary  Leather -Dresser." 

Literati  This  word  offers  a  curious  instance  of  change  of  meaning.  The 
original  literati  were  very  different  characters  from  the  men  of  letter*  of  to- 
day, and  the  word,  which  now  confers  honor,  was  once  a  stigma  of  disgrace. 
Among  the  Romans  it  was  usual  to  affix  some  branding  or  ignominious  letter. 
on  the  criminal  when  the  crime  was  more  than  ordinarily  infamous.  The 
culprits  so  branded  were  called  ins<ripti  or  stigmatiti,  or  by  the  more  equiv- 
ocal term  literati.  The  same  expression  is  likewise  adopted  in  one  of  the 
statutes  of  Henry  VIIL,  which  recites  "that  diverse  persons,  Utttrtd,  had 
been  more  bold  to  commit  mischievous  deeds,"  etc 

Little  ohurch  around  the  corner,  the  Church  of  the  Transfiguratioa 
(Protestant  Episcopal),  in  Twentjr- Ninth  Street,  New  York,  The  occurrence 
which  gave  rise  to  the  nickname  is  related  by  Dr.  Houghton,  the  rector,  thus. 
George  Holland,  a  popular  comedian,  died  DecemocT  30,  11870^  and  Ihe 
clergyman  to  whom  Holland's  lamily  first  applied  declined  10  bttry  him  he- 
cause  the  deceased  was  an  actor.  He  directed  the  applicant  to  "the  lillle 
church  around  the  corner."  Dr.  Houghton  readily  consented,  and  the  fune- 
ral services  were  conducted  in  his  church  on  December  3Z  Touching  the 
incident  Ur.  Houghton  continued  : 

"  It  drew  towards  the  church,  to  which  my  life  had  been  given,  a  world  of 
kindljr  lender  feelings,  and  it  opened  wide  for  personal  ministrattan  and  aM> 
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fulness  such  1  door  u  few  of  yon  can  imagine.  .  .  From  the  prison  aiul  the 
umblug- house  and  the  hojse  of  ill  repute  the  message  or  the  messenger 
Du  hither  come  that  might  not  have  elsewhere  gone.  God's  blessing  haa 
Tested  upon  this  our  paiish  and  church  by  reason  of  the  cfTuit  made  to  make 
the  most  of  the  greater  opportunity  thus  offered  for  ministering  to  those  who 
had  need." 

o  Napoleon  by  the  soldiers  under 

__.....  ,.,')■  in  admiration  of  the  personal 

braTery  dispkyed  by  him,  and  because  of  his  small  size  and  youthful  appear- 
ance. In  the  army  it  clung  to  him  ever  after,  and  even  when  he  had  become 
EmperOT  be  was  known  by  this  affectionate  tiArifuet.  Las  Cases,  the  biogra- 
pher of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  thus  describes  the  origin  of  the  title  : 

rmy  ariialy,  in  contequencs  of  iheyomh  of  the 


Little  Oiant,  a  scdrifuetof  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  from  his  smalt  stature 
acsociated  with  great  intellectual  strength.  In  the  Presidential  campaign  of 
i860,  when  he  was  one  of  the  two  candidates  of  the  disrupted  Democralic 
party,  campaign  clubs  were  organized,  calling  themselves  "Little  Giants," 
uniformed  after  the  manner  of  the  Republican  "  Wide-Awakes." 

Llttle-go,  in  Cambridge  University  slang,  a  public  examination  held  early 
in  the  course,  so  called  because  it  is  less  strict  or  less  important  in  its  con- 
sequences  than  the  final  one.     At  Oxford  similar  examinations  are  called 

Uttie  ICbO,  an  army  nickname  given  affectionately  by  his  men  to  General 
George  B.  McCletlan.  It  was  taken  up  and  became  a  popular  political  miri- 
qtttt  when  he  was  the  Democralic  candidate  for  the  Presideucy  in  1S64. 


Lived  and  loved,  I  have  (Ger.  "Ich  habe  gelebt  und  geliebet"),  a 
&mous  sentiment  of  Schiller's,  contained  in  the  song  which  Tbekla  sings  in 
"The  Piccolooiini,"  Act  ii.,  Sc,  6.     The  context  is  as  follows : 

Dn  Heri  ill  sBtorben,  die  Welt  »t  Iw, 
Und  miter  giebt  sic  tlEin  Wiinsche  aicbu  mehi. 
Du  Helllge,  rufe  dcin  Kind  BlTVcV, 
Icb  habe  genouen  du  irdiiche  Gliick, 
Ich  hibe  galebt  und  geliebet. 

SThe  heart  it  dead,  the  world  is  empty,  (here  is  nothing  further  to  wish.    O 
oly  One,  call  back  thy  child  :  I  have  enjoyed  the  full  bliss  of  this  world,  I 
have  lived  and  loved,") 
A  loniewhat  similar  sentiment  is  Byron's  : 

I  die,— but  (aw  I  hsve  pos>e»'d, 

Aod,  came  what  may,  I  hatu  iiiH  bteia'd. 

Thi  Gimamr,  1.  1114. 

Uvary.  As  this  word  is  of  French  origin,  being  derived  from  the  verb 
Iwrer,  to  "  deliver,"  the  custom  of  clothing  servants  in  livery  probably  originated 
in  France.  At  the  plenary  courts,  under  the  first  two  races  of  monarchs,  the 
kiag  made  a  nutom  of  delivering  to  his  servants  particular  clothes,  which 
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were  called  "Uvrjes,"  because  given  at  the  king's  expense.  In  like  muiner 
Ihe  nobility  and  gentry  gave  their  dependants  liveries,  and  various  colors  were 
adupted  by  different  masters  to  distinguish  one  another's  servants.  Some- 
times  the  livery  consisted  only  of  a  particular  matk  or  badge.  The  term 
formerly  had  a  wider  significance,  and  denoted  both  the  food  and  clothes 
of  the  servants  and  the  meat  and  drink  that  were  served  (o  guests.  Spen- 
ser gives  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  his  time  thus  :  "  What  liiiery  is,  we,  by 
common  use  in  England,  know  well  enough, — namely,  that  is,  allowance  of 
horse-meat,  as  to  keep  horses  at  livery,  the  which  word,  I  guess,  is  derived 
from  livering  or  delivering  both  their  nightly  food.  So  in  great  houses  the 
livery  is  said  to  be  served  up  for  all  night,  that  is,  their  evening  allowance 
of  drink.  And  the  livery  is  also  the  upper  weed  which  a  servant-man  wear- 
eth,  so  called,  as  I  suppose,  for  that  it  was  dilivertd  and  taken  from  hioi  at 
pleasure." 

The  use  of  liveries  is  very  ancient  in  England,  bein^  noticed  in  some  of  the 
statutes  of  the  reign  of  Richard  It. ;  but  tbe  application  of  the  term  has  not 
always  been  confined  to  menials.  Chaucer,  in  the  prolc^ue  to  the  "Canter- 
bury Tales,"  says, — 

An  habtrdasha'  and  a  carpenier, 
A  webbe,  a  dcyti'.  and  a  tapiser, 
Were  all  yclmhcd  in  a  livtrii 
Of  a  joiemyne  and  gren  rraunlilic. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  IV  the  terms  livfry  and  badge  seem  to  have  become 
synonymous.  The  badge  consisted  of  the  master's  device,  crest,  or  arms,  on 
a  separate  piece  of  cloth,  or  sometimes  it  was  made  of  silver  in  the  form  of  a 
shield,  and  worn  upon  the  left  sleeve.  These  badges  seem  at  first  to  have 
distinguished  the  servants  in  England,  for  fynes  Moryson  (reign  of  James  I.), 
speaking  of  the  English  apparel,  says,  "  The  servants  of  gentlemen  were 
wont  lo  wear  blew  coates  with  their  master's  badges  of  silver  on  the  left 
sleeve,  but  now  they  most  commonly  wear  coates  guarded  with  lace,  all  the 
servants  of  one  family  wearing  the  same  livery  for  colour  and  ornament" 

The  badges  may  be  seen  in  all  old  representations  of  posts  or  messengers, 
affixed  sometimes  to  the  girdle  or  to  the  shoulder,  sometimes  to  the  hat  or 
cap.  These  figures  extend  as  far  back  as  the  thirteenth  century.  The  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  badge  are  preserved  in  England  still  in  the  dresses  of 
porters,  firemen,  and  watermen,  and  perhaps  in  the  shoulder-knots  of  foot- 
men ;  and  in  this  country,  no  doubt,  the  badges  of  porters  and  messenger-bop 
are  survivals. 

Iiives.  To  hit  a  man  iv^here  he  Uvea,  an  American  slang  phrase, 
meaning  to  touch  him  on  Ihe  quick,  to  reach  his  truest  and  deepest  seIC  In 
Howells's  "The  Minister's  Charge,"  Mr.  Sewell  says  of  his  preUgi,  Lemuel 
Barker, — 

If  I  could  only  have  reached  hi'm  when  he  liv«,  as  our  slang  says  I  But,  do  what  I  would, 
I  couldn't  find  any  cammon  ground  where  we  could  stand  together.  We  are  as  unlike  as  if 
we  were  of  two  diRerenI  species.  I  saw  thai  everything  I  said  bewildered  him  moTe  and 
moie  I  he  couldn't  uodetstand  me  I  Our  education  is  unchristian,  our  civiliution  is  pagu. 
They  both  ought  to  bring  us  in  closer  relations  with  our  fellow-creatutes,  and  they  both  oaly 


put  us  more  widely  apart  1     Every  one  of  us  dwells  id  an  impeoetiablt 
sundeach  other  a  little  if  our  circumatances  are  similar,  but  if  they  are 


.^.^  u9  uuuiu  aud  unintelligible. 

The  main  idea  of  this  paragraph  has  analogues  in  the  citations  collected 
under  Isolation  {q.v.\. 

Li'vlQ^  dog  better  than  a  dead  lioo.  A  curious  reference  lo  thii 
proverb  is  preserved  in  a  manuscript  in  the  archives  of  the  see  of  Ossorr, 
at  fol.  66,  where  there  is  entered,  in  a  hand  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourtteott 
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century,  a  list  of  ancient  proverbs  under  the  fallowing  heading,  in  a  queer, 
conglomeraie  language : 

Eux  sount  Usprmerbei  tn/raurutys  confermt par  auctorUe  dtl  Dihil. 


Among  them  is  the  following  : 


Que  richcsie  od  malveisle.  J  I.  monuo. 

The  reference  to  the  Son  of  Sirach  is  erroneous, — the  proverb  being  found 
in  Ecclesiastes  ix.  4.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  who  was  this  Dibil  by 
whose  authority  this  list  of  proverbs  is  confiimed. 

F.  Dmiiin.  Bannez,  in  his  defence  of  Cardinal  Cajet 
of  Cardinal  Cat harinus  and  Melchior  Ci.nMf,  (Comment. . 

p.  450,  ed.  Duaci,  1614),  quotes  a  proverbialism — "Ceile  palest  dici  de  ij>tis, 
quod  de  Gricis  insultantibus  Hectori  jam  morluo  dixit  Homerus,  quod  leoni 
morluu  eliam  lepores  insultant" — which  is  very  like  ^sop's  weak  and  dying 
lion  insulted  t^  all  the  beasts  who  erstwhile  stood  in  mortal  dread  of  him, 
and  at  last  suffering  even  the  indignity  of  kicks  from  the  ass's  heels.  The 
reference  to  Homer,  however,  is  a  mistake.  No  such  line  occurs  in  the  Iliad. 
The  cardinal  probably  had  in  mind  the  following  verse  from  the  Greek  An- 
thology (Leipsic,  1794),  torn.  iv.  p.  \\z: 

'flf  uttS  'Etrropof  TirpwCTno/jEvoti  'E«U.Jinjv 
BoitAfTt  vvv  fieru  nor/uii'  k/iov  6e/iai  om  koI  airai 

IfOafer, — originally  an  Americanism,  but  now  recognized  also  in  England, 
— an  idler,  a.Jl&fuur,  a  tramp.  Its  etymology  is  uncertain.  But,  inasmuch  as 
the  word  was  first  used  in  the  sense  of  a  thieving  bummer,  there  is  little 
reason  far  doubt  that  it  is  a  survival  of  the  old  English  slang  leaver,  to  "steal," 
influenced  by  or  combined  with  the  Dutch  slang  lomer,  or  toefer.  "  an  idle 
stroller."  This  would  give  loafer  a  New  York  origin  ;  and  all  the  ascertained 
facts  bear  out  the  ascription. 

Loan  oft  loaes  both  itaelf  and  blend.  This  familiar  Shakespearian 
maxim  {HamUt,  Act  i.,  Sc.  3)  was  aniicipated  by  a  number  of  popular  proverlw 
which  corns  down  to  us  from  an  unknown  antiquity. 

Lend  to  your  friend  >Dd  asli  pjymeni  of  your  enemy. — Sfanith. 

much,  a  mortal  enemy. 

Who  venluni  lo  lend  loaei  money  uid  friend.— Z^hi'/A. 

Who  want!  an  enemv,  let  him  lend  some  money,— CrVriHoH, 

I^nd  to  one  who  VJll  not  repay,  and  you  ^nll  provoLe  hii  dislike.^CAlfl/H, 

See,  also,  Borrowing. 

Lobby,  The,  a  collective  name  for  the  individuals  who  frequent  the 
lobby  or  approach  lo  the  halls  of  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
legialation.  Their  activity  is  called  "  lobbying,"  which  may  mean  either  in- 
fluencing by  mere  argument  or  also  by  bribery.  There  are  "lobbyisls"  who 
practiie  "lobbying"  as  a  profession,  hke  any  other  vocation,  and  they  are  of 
both  lexes.     "The  Lobby"  is  sometimes  called  "The  Third  House." 
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Lobster  boiled.  In  his  "  Lectures  on  the  Engltflh  Comic  Writers'*  Ha» 
litt  calls  special  attention  to  the  following  lines  as  s  felicitous  eumpk  of 
Butler's  burlesque  style : 

The  sun  had  long  since  in  the  lap 
Of  ThMLi  Hkm  oui  hi«  nap. 
And.  like  a  Icbster  bolted,  ihe  mom 
From  hl^ick  to  red  began  to  turn. 

Jlmdibrat,  Part  II.,  Caolo  U.,  L  jj. 

He  is  doubtless  unaware  that  the  metaphor  of  Ihe  lobster  is  taken  ftom 

Rabelais  (book  v.,  ch.  vii.),— 

Day,  peepirg  la  the  east,  makes  the  sua  tuni  from  black  id  red,  like  a  bailed  lobster,— 

and  the  first  (wo  lines  from  a  couplet  of  Sir  Arthur  Gorges: 

As  far  as  Phcebua  fitsl  dolh  rise, 
Until  in  Thetis' lap  he  Jtee. 

Local  Option,  a  plan  of  temperance  legislaliois  whereby  the  right  of 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicants  within  their  bounds  is  relegated  to  the  in- 
habitants of  each  individual  town  or  other  local  division  of  a  State. 

Xioco-foco,  a  nickname  formerly  applied  to  the  Democratic  party  in  the 

United  States.  It  originated  in  1835,  in  New  York,  when  a  division  had 
arisen  in  that  party  upon  the  question  of  bank  charters,  one  wing,  which 
dubbed  themselves  the  "  Anti -Monopolists"  or  "  Equal  Rights"  men,  claiming 
that  these  charters  were  virtually  grants  of  monopolies  and  therefore  hiatile 
ominaling  committee  had 
idate  for  Congress.  The 
nomination,  as  was  customary,  had  to  be  ralified  at  a  general  meeting  of 
Democrats  of  all  shades  of  opinion  at  Tammany  Hall.  The  Anti -Monopolists 
determined,  if  possible,  to  obtain  control  of  this  meeting.  There  was  a  great 
crowd  in  the  hall,  the  Monopolists  entering  by  the  back  stairs  and  Ihe  Anti- 
Monopolists  coming  up  the  front  stairs.  A  tumult  followed,  each  side  claim- 
ing the  organization  of  the  meeting,  and  while  the  uproar  was  at  its  height 
the  gas-lights  were  suddenly  turned  off.  But  the  Equal  Rights  men  were 
prepared,  having  suspected  some  such  trick,  and,  pulling  out  candles  and 
toco-foco  matches,  instantly  relighted  the  hall.  They  succeeded  in  securing 
their  own  chairman,  but  Mr.  Lee  was  elected  as  the  regular  candidate.  The 
Courier  and  Enquirer,  the  Whig  paper,  immediately  nicknamed  the  Anti- 
Monopolists  the  Loco-foco  party.  The  faction  thus  nicknamed  ultimately 
became  dominant  in  the  Democratic  party  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Une 
of  their  creeds  was  that  of  quick  rotation  in  office  ;  they  believed  in  getting 
the  best  possible  services  out  of  public  officials,  by  makmg  the  tenures  short 
and  all  oflices  elective,  thus  insuring  to  the  people  the  possibility  of  judging 
and  quickly  ridding  themselves  of  public  servants  who  should  be  found  want- 
ing. One  result  of  their  activity  was  the  making  of  the  judiciary  in  the  State 
elective,  a  practice  followed  in  many  other  States,  although  the  ternis  of  office 
have  been  considerably  lengthened,  and  in  later  years  it  has  become  cus- 
tomary for  political  parlies  to  permit  an  efficient  indge  to  be  re-elected  with- 
out opposition.  Another  of  the  reforms  traceable  to  the  "  Eoual-Rigbters" 
was  the  law  removing  the  disabilities  of  married  women  from  holding  separate 
properly,  in  which  also  the  other  States  rapidly  followed  the  lead  ol  New 
York.     From  having  been  an  epithet  of  contempt  for  a  Action,  the  name 


Loco-foco  began  to  be  proudly  borne  m  a  distinction.     Finally  It  became 
a  designation  spionymous   with   Democrat,  being  generally  applied  to  the 

p  to  Ihe  outbreak 
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of  the  civil  war. 
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As  to  the  name  Loco-foco,  it  was  originally  given  to  a  self-lighting  cigar 
Invented  by  Johii  Marck  in  1834,  and  was  sulisequenlly  extended  to  lucjfer 
matches. 

Irf)Clia  PoetiiteiitiEe  (L.,  "place  for  repenlance"),  culloquially,  Ihe  liccn>^e 
of  drawing  back  from  a  bargain,  wliich  can  be  done  before  any  act  has  been 
commilted  to  confirm  it.  In  the  interview  between  Ksaii  and  his  f:uher 
Isaac,  St.  Paul  says,  the  former  "found  no  place  for  repenlance.  though  be 
sought  it  carefully  with  (ears"  {Hebrews  xii.  17), — i.e.,  no  means  whereby  Isaac 
could  break  his  bargain  with  Jacob. 

Log  Cabin  and  Hard  Cider,  a  parly-cry  in  the  Harrison  campaif;n  of 
1840.  The  candidate  was  supposed  to  be  a  true  repiesenlallve  nf  K\\i  '•  plain 
people"  as  against  the  more  "educated"  and  better  circnmstancd,  an  oppii-:i- 
tion  which  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  campaign.  Harrison  w,ts  a  plain 
farmer,  content  to  live  in  a  log  cabin  and  drink  hard  cider.  Log  cabins  were 
erected  in  many  large  towns,  and  carried  in  miniature  through  tlie  street.^  in 
processions,  with  barrels  of  cider  as  fitting  emblems  of  the  candidate's  sup- 
posed antecedents. 

XiOg-toIling,  an  American  slan^  expression  for  mutual  assistance  rendered 
by  persons  in  power  to  the  delriment  of  the  general  pubbc.  The  PJnglish 
"You  scratch  my  back  and  I'll  scratch  yours,"  and  the  Scotch  "Caw  me, 
caw  thee,"  are  approximate  equivalents.  In  its  original  sense  log-rolling 
is  a  sort  of  mutual-help  festival  akin  to  the  quilling-bees  and  husking-bees. 
When  a  backwoodsman  cuts  down  trees  his  neighbors  help  hin>  to  roll  Ihem 
away,  and  in  return  he  helps  Ihem  with  their  trees.  The  phrase  was  first 
applied  as  a  slang  metaphor  to  politics.  A  and  H,  for  example,  Congressmen 
or  Assemblymen,  each  has  a  bill  to  pass.  Each  agrees  to  support  and  vote 
for  the  other's  bill.  They  are  log-rolling  for  each  other.  Furthermore,  neither, 
we  will  suppose,  has  any  interest  or  belief  in  either  bill,  but  wishes  to  gain  the 
help  of  the  promoters  for  some  scheme  of  his  own.  He  and  the  promoters 
ate  log-rolling  for  each  other.  From  politics  the  phrase  has  passed  over  to 
literature,  and  has  almost  superseded  the  older  lerm  Mutual  Admiration 
Society  {q.v.),  as  applied  to  a  clique  of  authors  who  abuse  the  confidence  of 
the  public  by  mutual  puffery  for  individual  interest.  In  1SS7  a  fierce  con- 
troversy  raged  in  the  press  on  this  very  question,  to  which  Mr.  Andrew  Lang 
made  (his  sensible  contribution  : 

Lulely  wi  have  heard  enough  from  people  of  "a  delicale  moralUy  stap  me"  abnul  Ihe 
myilery  of  Log-Rollme.  Ttiis  meaningreis  term  seems  merely  tg  denole  (hf:  PufT  Mutual. 
A  man  pufTs  his  fiiendj'  or  accomplices'  books  on  the  understood  condilion  thai  Ihey  shall 
pvtf  fail.    The  people  who  da  this  belong  to  Mutual  Admiration  Socieda.    They  also  com- 

ing,  I  may  humbly  temarli  that  I  don't  believe  in  the  conspiracy.     I  do  trot  believe  that  there 

themsclvei.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  perfectly  true,  and  long  may  it  be  so.  thai  men  of  similar 
liietar)'  (astFn  and  knowledge  of  the  same  i^ppics  will  diift  lofiMber  and  becnnw  rriendt  in 
Apnilo.  and  praise  each  other's  work  when  they  think  it  des«rv«  praise.  Il  has  .itn-avs  been 
to  and  always  will  be  so.  Virgil  and  Horace  were  memUrs  of  a  Mutual  .Admir.ition  ^^ocicty 
of  Ibis  kind,  and  were  reviled  by  Messrs.  Ilavius  and  Mzvit^s  It  seems  a  hard  thing  to 

friend.  AjanJe.  he  d.iet  it"  ^miflThi^m  berauae  h/^s  befriend  "on  Ihe  other  hatij,  lie 
•ought  his  (riendship  because  he  admired  him.    As  an  aged  reviewrr,  I  can  say.  for  one,  ihat 

wnrlis  of  men  wh™''l"had'ne"r  S^  nor  mm^ndej' wit"?n!r^ho"n?r«  -T^-te'a  i^vi.  w 
In  thrir  lives.  If  the  writers  l>ecame  my  friends  htler  am  I  tbetelorr  bound  to  be  silent  when 
I  think  Iheir  new  pcrfotinances  demand   adminitionT— ZdivM.ifi  i  Magasinc.  I  >e<.'enib.'r. 


Though  the  word  "lug-rolling"  is  new 
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it  implies  was  met  and  faced  over  ti 
than  Dryden,  in  an  address  prefixe 
Rival  Queens :" 

The  blasl  of  common  censure  could  I  fear, 
Befon  your  play  my  name  should  not  appear ; 
For  'iwill  be  (houBhl.ind  wilh  some  color,  100, 

That  mutual -vouchees  [or  our  fame  ne  stand. 
To  play  (he  game  into  eadi  other's  hand ; 
And  as  cheap  pen'onha  to  ounelvei  afford, 
As  Beasus  and  the  brolhers  of  Che  svord. 


wh; 

!n 

states 

andki 

For 

lusoflheiim' 

Thii 

ik 

ins  on  by-endi 

And 

St  my 

silence 

had  not 'scat 

his  comrade's  work,  he  is  a  log-roller. 
Look  before  yon  leap,  the  modern  form  of  the  old  proverb,  which,  as 

"Look  ere  thou  leap,"  is  found  in  Totlel's  "Miscellany"  (1557)  and  in  Tus- 
ser's  "Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry"  (1573).  John  Trapp,  in 
his  quaint  "Commentary"  (1647),  traces  Ibis  saying  to  St  Bernard.  In  bi) 
comment  on  I.  Peter  iii,  17  he  says, — 

Try  ihererore  before  ye  Iniat ;  look  before  ye  leai 
casutus  es  anlequam  deheas,"-iv,,  "if  ye  look  n«  befon 
would."— (Bernard.) 

Thou  shouldst  have  looked   before  thou  hadst  leap).— Johson,  ChaTmaii,  Mai 
Eailward  Hff,  / 


Look  before  you  ere  you  leap. 

Butlkr:  Hujiirai 


Part  IL,ch.  ii..  1.  ^n. 

IiOOklng- glass.  A  number  of  common  superstitions  have  entwined  them- 
selves around  this  article  of  furniture.  Many  of  them  are  dim  survivals  of 
the  idea  found  among  most  savage  tribes  at  a  certain  stage  of  developnient 
that  there  is  some  mysterious  cotiiieetion  between  a  man  and  his  shallow  at 
reflection.  Universal  still  is  the  superstition  that  to  break  a  looking-glass  is 
to  tempt  misfortune. — in  some  places  death,  in  others  ill  luck  for  seven  years. 
It  adds  to  the  ill  luck  to  keep  the  broken  pieces,  yet  that  ill  luck  may  in 
various  parts  of  England  be  averted  by  breaking  two  more.  Hence  the  com- 
mon saw,  "  When  I  have  broken  three  I  have  nnishei"  In  America  and  in 
England  there  are  local  survivals  of  the  old  folk-belief  that  it  is  fatal  to  let  a 
baby  gaie  at  its  reflection  in  the  mirror  before  it  is  one  year  old.  The  Swedes 
have  brought  with  them  to  many  Swedish  settlements,  especially  in  Minne- 
sota and  Wisconsin,  the  native  fancy  that  a  girl  must  not  look  in  the  glass 
after  dark  by  the  aid  of  any  arlificial  light,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  all  |H)wer 
over  the  other  sex.  In  rural  England  it  is  common  to  remove  ibe  locking- 
glass  from  the  chamber  of  death,  or  to  cover  it  over,— obviously  a  recrudes- 
cence of  the  ghost-theory  of  reflections. 

lK>OBe-Cou8t:ructioiiiats,  in  American  national  politics,  those  who  favor 
a  liberal  interpretation  of  the  Constttution  with  regard  to  the  powers  delegated 
by  that  instrument  to  the  federal  government,  and  who  are  for  the  reading 
hito  it  of  large  implied  sovereign  powers  ;  opposed  to  the  "  strict  construc- 
tionists," rigid  niainlainers  of  all  the  reserved  powers  of  the  individual  States, 
Neither  designation  was  ever  a  parly  name  ;  but  the  "right  of  secesaiuo"  may, 
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broadly  speaking,  be  deemed  a  Btrict-conslructlonist  position,  and  the  right 
to  issue  paper  money  an  implication  of  liberal  construction. 

Looting  tlis  Treasury.  Loot,  or  Itil,  is  Hindustani  for  plunder,  robbery, 
pillage  [Wilson's  "Glossary  of  Indian  Terms"),  and  the  whole  phrase  is  a 
product  of  the  earlier  history  of  the  East  India  Company,  when  lociting  royal 
treasuries  was  practised  as  a  fine  art  and  in  a  magnitude  unheard  of  before. 
In  ihe  Political  Magatine  ioT  1781  will  be  found  five  pages  of  Indian  terms, 
given,  as  there  stated,  in  order  that  its  readers  may  understand  the  debates 
m  which  Burke  made  an  early  attack  on  the  Company. 

Lord  Burlelgb  Nod,  a  most  portentous  and  significant  nodding  of  (he 
head.  In  his  farce  "The  Critic,  or  a  Tragedy  Rehearsed,"  Sheridan  had 
introduced  Lord  Burleigh  as  one  of  the  characters  in  the  rehearsed  tragedy. 
Burleigh  does  not  speak,  doubtless  because,  being  a  minister  of  state,  "  with 
the  whole  affairs  of  the  nation  on  his  head,"  he  has  no  lime  for  such  trivial- 
ities. He  is  permitted  to  come  on  the  stage,  however,  slowly  shaking  his 
head,  and  as  Mr.  Puff,  the  author  of  the  tragedy,  who  is  present  at  the  re- 
hearsal, explains,  "  By  that  shake  of  the  head  he  gave  you  to  understand 
that,  even  though  they  had  more  justice  in  iheir  cause  and  wisdom  in  their 
measures,  yet,  if  there  was  not  a  greater  spirit  shown  on  the  part  of  the  whole 
people,  the  country  would  at  last  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  hostile  ambition  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy."  It  is  this  scene,  and  not  any  incident  in  his  life  or 
peculiar  personal  characteristics,  which  is  referred  to  by  English  writers, — e^., 
"The  Provost  answered  with  another  sagacious  shake  of  the  head,  that  would 
have  done  honor  to  Lord  Burleigh."  (Sir  Walter  Scoit.) 

Lord  Lonsdale's  Nine  Fins.  The  Earl  of  Lonsdale  was  so  extensive  a 
proprietor  and  patron  of  boroughs  that  he  returned  nine  members  to  every  Par- 
liament, who  were  facetiously  called  "  Lord  Lonsdale's  Nine  Piat."  One  of 
the  members  thus  designated,  having  made  a  very  extravagant  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  answered  by  Mr.  Burke  in  a  vein  of  the  happiest 
sarcasm,  which  elicited  from  the  House  loud  and  repeated  cheers.  Mr.  Fox, 
entering  the  House  just  as  Mr.  Burke  was  sitting  down,  inquired  of  Sheridan 
what  the  House  was  cheering.  "  Oh,  nothing  of  consequence,"  replied  Sheri- 
dan, "only  Burke  has  knocked  down  one  of  Lord  Lonsdale's  J\^ine  Pins." 

Lordly  antbora.    In  his  "  Essay  on  Criticism"  Pope  happily  says, — 

Whu  woful  stuff  thi;  madriEal  would  be. 
In  some  starved  hackney  sonneteer,  or  me  I 

Hdw  the  wit  brightens  I  how  the  style  refines  I 

Moliire  bad  previously  said  the  same  thing :  ■ 

Tous  les  discoura  sunt  dcs  sottises 
Partant  d'un  homme  san^  iclat ; 

Si  c'^toii  un  grand  qui  parlit. 

Johnson,  speaking  of  a  titled  gentleman  who  had  turned  author,  said,  "  My 
friend  was  of  opinion  that  when  a  man  of  rank  appeared  in  that  character 
he  deserved  to  have  his  merits  handsomely  allowed."  (Usually  quoted  as 
"When  a  nobleman  writes  a  book  he  ought  to  be  encouraged.") 

Emerson  says, — 

ll  add*  a  great  deal  to  Ihe  force  of  u  opinion  lo  know  that  Ibere  ii  a  man  of  force  and  like- 
lihood behind  'K. 

But  Emerson  is  not  falling  into  the  vice  which  the  others  have  condemned. 
He  is  only  uttering  the  obvious  truth  that  an  opinion  carries  additional  weight 
from  the  character,  not  the  rank,  of  him  who  utters  iL 
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ZiOilnK  a  ship  for  a  hap'oitb  of  tar.  The  phrase  ie  strict);  a  reCw- 
ence  lo  the  loss,  not  of  a  ship,  but  of  a  sheep  (pronounced  by  riutics  "aUp"), 
arising  out  of  the  custom  of  marking  sheep  with  the  ownn's  initials  in  hot 

tar.    To  lose  a  sheep  through  its  not  being  marked,  is  to  lose  it  for  want  of 
a  ha'penny  worth  of  tar. 

Lost  Cause,  in  American  political  history,  the  cause  of  the  ConFedetwy 
in  the  civil  war. 

Thb  lilular  deicription  of  our  Ute  war,  which  hi9  become  u  popular  on  the  Southan  lidt, 
oriB><"'<''  "><'>  tlie  preseut  wrfler.  Shonly  after  the  war  he  picpared  lo  write  a  hntarr  of  it. 
He  offered  the  work  he  designetl  <o  a  New  York  puhliiher,  wba  IhouAht  well  of  it,  but 
objected  lo  the  title, "  History  of  the  War,"  «e.  The  wort  thus  entitled  tnieht  be  eou- 
founded  with  some  other  inferior  memotn  of  the  war  which  (he  writer  had  already  compoMd, 
mert  uiBals,— "  First  Year  of  (be  War,"  etc.  "  Could  not  some  utie  be  found  more  iiniqiw 
and  captivating,  and  not  qulle  so  heavy  !"  The  writer  promised  to  think  it  such  a  title. 
The  next  day  he  presented  himself  to  the  publisher  and  said,  "  1  have  thought  of  a  name  for 
the  work  I  design  :  it  is  Tki  Lost  Causi.  You  sec  the  bulk  of  the  people  in  the  South  wtie 
persuaded  thai  we  really  contended  for  tomething  thai  had  the  dignity  and  i«iptnance  of  a 
cause,— the  »use  of  constitutional  libeRy  (though  God  only  knows  what  the  teque)  aoAi 
have  demooslrated).  1  chink  there  is  something  of  proper  ^giriEy  in  the  word  Caiur :  thai 
Th<  Lull  CiKir  is  an  advertisement  of  something  valuable  that  is  gone ;  besides,  the  associa- 
tions of  the  title  arc  lender  and  reverential,— there  is  a  strain  of  mouniing  in  it.  How  do  you 
likeitf"  "  Excellently  well,"  replied  the  publisher  :  "  it  isjuii  the  thhiB."  Thetitlesnimd 
an  instant  success,  and  has  since  becoine  moitumtHtat.  The  words  "  The  Lost  CauM" 
have  been  incorporated  ittio  the  oommott  popular  language  of  the  South;  and  the  univ^ 
sality  of  their  reception  implies  a  signiticaDce  thai  is  itself  iateresting.- £.  A.  Poliaid: 
Appliltnt'  Jmrnal, 

Iioat  treasnrea  of  litsrature.  Nature  is  a  spendthrift,  undoubtedly,  but 
has  she  ever  wasted  her  energies  in  cceating  a  mute  inglorious  Milton  ?  Graf 
affirms  that  she  has  ;  Cariylc  denies  it.  A  man  who  can  speak  must  spealC 
says  the  latter.  Between  two  such  authorities,  who  shall  decide  i  At  ail 
events,  it  is  idle  to  waste  tears  on  what  might  have  been.  It  may  be  equity 
idle,  but  nevertheless  it  is  only  human,  to  deplore  the  loss  of  what  has  been. 
The  lost  treasures  of  literature  have  caused  a  heart-ache  to  many  a  scholar 
a<iil  bibliomaiiiac.  A  large  portion  of  classic  literature  has  vanished  trom  the 
sight  of  men.  The  dramatic  literature  of  Greece  was  one  of  its  greatest 
glories.  At  the  time  of  Aristophanes  it  is  estimated  that  fully  two  thousand 
dramas  had  been  produced  ;  only  forty-two  have  come  down  to  us.  From 
jEschylus  we  have  only  seven,  out  of  a  total  of  seventy ;  seven  also  of  Sopho- 
cles, out  of  a  hundred  or  more  ;  and  nineteen  of  Euripides,  out  of  a  possible 
ninety-two.  The  comic  writers  have  suffered  the  most,  and  of  the  greatest 
of  them,  Menaniler,  hardly  a  vestige  remains.  Goethe  said  that  he  would 
gladly  have  given  one-half  of  Roman  poetry  for  a  single  play  of  that  master. 
In  the  few  lines  that  have  come  down  to  us  he  recogniwd  the  touch  ti  a 
supreme  genius. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst  The  greatest  lyric  poetess  of  all  times  was  Sappba 
Only  two  odes  and  a  few  fragmentary  lines  arc  left  to  tantaliie  us  with  a  sense 
of  our  loss.  From  Pindar  we  have  some  odes,  indeed,  but  not  the  hymni 
and  dirges  and  dithyramtis  whii:h  the  ancient  critics  considered  his  real  mas- 
terpieces. And  where  are  the  songs  of  Alcxus  and  Ibycus, — not  to  roenlion 
any  lesser  names, — songs  which  once  thrilled  the  most  cultured  nation  of 
antiquity  >  Perished  all,  perished  utterly  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  mutilated  stanzas.  In  Roman  literature  we  have  fared 
somewhat  better,  but  even  here  there  are  sad  gaps.  Ennius,  the  hiher  of 
Roman  poetry,  Ennius,  of  whom  a  complete  copy  is  said  to  have  existed  tm 
late  as  the  thirteenth  century,  survives  only  in  a  few  fragments.  Perished 
utterly,  also,  is  that  splendid  ballad  literature  which  preceded  ibt  histock 
age,  the  literature  whuae  loas  Macaulay  auugbt  to  supply  in  Us  "Layi  «f 
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Ancknt  Rome,"  The  poets  Ltidlius,  Baasus.  Ponticus,  Valgius,  Accius,  and 
l^nivios,  the  historians  Cceliua  Antipater  and  Cornelius  Sisenna,  the  oratora 
Calvus  and  Hortensius  and  Cassius  Severus,  names  to  conjure  with  in  ancient 
day*,  are  names  and  nothing  more  to  our  modern  ears. 

A  doten  words  are  all  that  remain  of  the  "  Thyestes"  of  Vatius,  which, 
according  to  Quintilian,  rivalled  all  the  tragedies  of  the  Greeiis ;  and  two 
lines  represent  all  the  vestige  of  Ovid's  tragedy  of  "  Medea."  Livy,  himself, 
has  come  down  to  us  in  a  mutilated  state. 

Many  of  these  treasures  perished  in  the  invasions  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals, 
many  were  destroyed  by  the  ignorant  or  the  superstitious  in  the  Dark  Agex, 
many  were  consumed  by  fire  in  the  successive  incendiarisms  at  Alexandria. 
The  library  of  four  hundred  thousand  manuscripts  collected  by  the  Ptolemys 
was  burned  during  the  siege  of  Alexandria  by  Julius  Casar.  The  famous 
library  in  the  same  city,  known  as  the  Serapeum,  which  had  been  enriched 
by  Pergamon  and  given  to  Cleopatra  by  Mark  Antony,  was  par (ly  burned, 
partly  dispersed,  at  the  storming  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  by  the  Christians 
during  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Great.  A  new  library  sprang  up  in  Alex- 
andria, and  in  A.D.  640  was  said  to  have  contained  seven  hundred  thousand 
volumes.  That  was  the  year  in  which  the  city  was  captured  by  the  Saracens 
imder  Caliph  Omar.  The  Caliph  decreed  that  "  if  these  writings  of  the 
Greeks  agree  with  the  Book  of  God,  they  are  useless  and  reed  not  be  pre- 
served ;  if  they  disagree,  they  ought  to  be  destroyed."  So  the  building  was 
burned  to  the  ground,  and  the  manuscripts  were  sent  to  heat  the  four  thou- 
sai\d  public  baths.  Six  months  were  barely  sufficient,  it  is  said,  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  precioes  fuel.  It  is  only  right  to  add  that,  though  Gibbon 
accepts  this  story  in  its  entirety,  other  authorities  reject  many  of  the  details 
either  as  fabrications  or  as  gross  exaggerations. 

In  Acts  xix.  ig,  St.  Luke  narrates  that,  after  the  preaching  of  Paul,  many 
of  the  Ephesians  "  which  used  curious  arts  brought  their  books  together,  and 
bomed  them  before  all  men  :  and  they  counted  the  price  of  them,  and  found 
it  fifty  thousand  pieces  of  silver."  This  would  be  over  ninety  thousand 
dollars  in  our  money.  The  books  destroyed  were  probably  little  parchment 
scroHs,  containing  illustrations  of  early  heathenism,  of  devil-worship,  serpent- 
worship,  and  sun-worship,  early  astrological  and  chemical  lore,  and  symbols 
of  the  archaic  forms  of  religion,  derived  from  the  Egyptians,  the  Persians, 
and  the  Greeks.  These  scrolls  were  used  as  charms  against  all  evils,  and 
protection  especially  against  the  "evil  eye."  Their  manufacture,  as  late  as 
the  fourth  century,  fotmed  an  extensive  trade,  and  it  has  nut  wholly  died  out 
yet,  although  now  it  has  assumed  another  form.  The  Ephesians  carried  the 
scrolls  about  their  persons,  and  when  Paul's  eloquence  convinced  them  of 
their  superstition  they  doubtless  drew  them  forth  from  beneath  their  garments 
and  cast  them  into  the  flames. 

With  heathens  burning  Christian  writings  and  Christians  retaliating  upon 
pagan  literature,  books  disappeared  rapidly  in  the  twilight  of  civilization. 
Twelve  thousand  books  printed  in  Hebrew  were  burned  at  Cremona  in  1569, 
and  at  the  capture  of  Granada  Cardinal  Ximenes  made  a  bonfire  of  live 
thousand  copies  of  the  Korai^.  Frightful  losses  were  also  sustained  when 
the  great  monastic  libraries  were  plundered  in  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
llie  boohs  and  manuscripts  were  scattered  to  stuff  broken  windows,  clean 
boots,  and  light  fires,  or  were  sold  to  grocers  and  soap-setlers  as  wtapping- 
papcr.  One  merchant,  for  forty  shillings,  bought  two  noble  libraries,  which 
■upnlied  him  with  paper  stock  enough  to  last  for  ten  years.  No  doubt  many 
of  the  most  precious  ancient  manuscripts  perished  in  this  way,  as  well  as 
the  works,  more  or  less  valuable,  of  mediaeval  writers.  The  great  fire  of 
Mndoii  destroyed  many  treasures  of  Eliiabethau  literature.     More  of  thi^ 
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literature  perished  through  the  selfishness  of  managers  who  would  not  allow 
their  manuscripts  to  be  printed,  and  through  the  carelessness  of  subsequent 
collectors. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  manuscripts  of  a  number  of  famoua 
plays  which  had  survived  all  these  casualties  were  destroyed  by  a  servant  of 
Warburton,  who  used  some  to  light  the  fire  and  others  to  make  into  pie-crust 
frills.  No  fewer  than  fifteen  of  Massinger's  plays  perished  in  this  wholesale 
massacre,  with  some  fifty  other  plays  of  various  authors,  including  Ford, 
Dekker,  Robert  Greene,  George  Chapman,  Cyril  Tournure,  and  Thomas 
Middleton.  Nay,  among  the  number  were  three  plays  attributed  to  Shalw- 
speare, — "Duke  Humphrey,"  "  Henry  I.,"  and  "Henry  \\." 

but  one  of  the  most  lamentable  of  all  losses  is  that  of  Heywood's  "Lives 
of  the  Poets,"  which  has  unaccountably  disappeared.  Heywood  was  the 
familiar  friend  of  Shakespeare  and  his  great  contemporaries,  and  the  book 
would  now  be  looked  upon  as  a  priceless  storehouse  of  literary  ana. 

Of  all  Elizabethan  poets  the  greatest  sufferer  was  Spenser.  The  last  six 
books  of  his  "  Faerie  Queene"  were  said  to  have  been  lost  by  a  servant  while 
crossing  from  Ireland  to  England,  and,  although  this  statement  has  been 
doubled,  it  is  quite  certain  that  no  fewer  than  seventeen  of  his  compositions 
have  entirely  disappeared.  The  poetry  of  Abraham  Cowley  has  come  down 
to  us  intact.  But  his  poetry,  though  it  has  an  historical  interest,  is  far  in- 
ferior to  his  prose,  and  of  his  prose  only  his  essays  remain.  His  letters  were 
suffered  to  perish  by  Bishop  Sprat. 

Of  that  queen  of  epistolary  writers,  Lady  Mary  Worlley  Montagu,  only  a 
comparatively  few  letters  have  come  down  to  us.  These»few  were  preserved 
by  accident,  the  jealous  pride  or  the  carelessness  of  her  family  preventing  the 
rest  from  seeing  the  light  of  print  Pope  was  responsible  for  the  destruction 
of  Lord  Peterborough's  Memoirs,  as  was  Tom  Moore  for  the  destruction  of 
Byron's.  In  the  first  case  we  probably  lost  more  than  in  the  latter.  Lord 
Peterborough  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  versatile  men  in  English 
history.  His  career  was  a  rich  and  strange  one.  Possibly,  however,  the 
noble  lord  was  prouder  of  his  conquests  over  (he  fair  sex  than  of  his  vlctonei 
over  the  Spaniards,  and  so  Pope  may  have  been  afraid  of  the  scandals  that 
might  ensue.  Still,  it  is  hard  to  forgive  him,  and  still  harder  to  palliate  the 
share  he  took  in  the  destruction  of  the  Memoirs  of  another  distinguished 
public  man.  Sir  George  Savile,  who  had  taken  notes  of  the  conversations  of 
Charles  H.  and  reported  much  entertaining  information  about  his  great  con- 
temporaries. Nor  is  it  any  plea  in  mitigation  that  Pope,  at  the  advice  of  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  put  one  of  his  own  books  into  the  fire,  his  "  Treatise  on  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,"  which  must  certainly  have  had  a  personal,  and 
possibly  had  a  literary,  value. 

Where  are  Mrs.  Inchbald's  Memoirs,  which  are  said  lo  have  extended 
to  several  volumes,  and  for  which  the  publishers  offered  her  one  thousand 
pounds  ?  And  where  is  John  Wilkes's  autobiography  ?  We  know  only  that 
■      ■     '• and  that  after  " '"     ' 


he  lent  the  manuscript  to  Charles  Butler,  and  that  after  Wilkes's  death  the 
cover  of  the  book  was  found  without  any  leaves.  Another  manuscript  which 
has  unaccountably  disappeared  is  a  prose  work  by  Matthew  Prior,  called 
"  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  in  the  Manner  of  Lucian."  It  has  been  lost  sight 
of  since  1781,  when  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  dowager  Duchesi  of  Port- 
land.    Joseph  Warton  and  D'lsraeli  speak  highly  of  the  work. 

Pope  is  not  the  only  author  who  has  destroyed  his  own  works.  Samuel 
Rogers  is  known  to  have  written  and  made  away  with  a  drama,  called  "The 
Vintage  of  Burgundy,"  but  the  loss  is  scarcely  to  be  deplored.  Nor  need 
any  tears  be  shed  over  the  iirose  works  of  Genree  Crabbe,  among  lltcni 
several  novels  and  a  botanical  treatise,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  son  m^ 
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mired  the  former  and  that  he  himself  admired  the  latter.  He  had  spent  veara 
of  labor  upon  it,  but  destroyed  the  manuscript  because  a  pedaiitical  triend 
assured  him  that  a  scientific  treatise  of  this  nature  should  be  written  in  Latin 
and  not  in  English.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  made  a  holocaust  of  a  number  of 
his  early  tales  which  we  can  ill  afTord  to  lose,  for  even  the  despised  "  Fan- 
shawe,"  the  earliest  of  his  printed  books,  which  he  did  his  best  to  suppress, 
has  a  personal  interest  that  makes  us  rejoice  over  its  rescue  from  oblivion. 

Moliire,  it  may  not  be  generally  known,  had  almost  completed  a  translation 
of  Lucretius,  but  one  of  his  servants  whom  he  had  ordered  to  dress  his  wig 
look  some  pages  of  his  manuscript  to  make  curl-papers,  and  Moliire  in  a 
rage  threw  the  remainder  into  the  fire.  An  accident  destroyed  the  result  of 
the  labors  of  Newton's  declining  years.  He  had  le/t  his  manuscripts  upon 
the  table  beside  a  lighted  candle.  Hia  dog  Diamond,  playing  around  the 
table,  overthrew  the  candle  and  set  fire  to  the  papers.  Newlon  was  more 
patient  than  Moliire  r  he  merely  shook  his  head  at  the  dog,  "  Ah,  Diamond, 
Diamond,"  he  cried,  "  thou  little  knowest  what  damage  thou  hast  done  I" 

A  curious  heap  of  scorched  leaves,  looking  like  a  monster  was|)S'-nest,  may 
be  seen  in  a  glass  case  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  a  relic  of  a  fire  that 
occurred  in  1731  at  Ashburnham  House,  Westminster,  and  partly  destroyed 
the  Cotton  manuscripts.  By  the  exercise  of  niuch  skill  a  portion  was  restored, 
though  apparently  charred  past  recognition.  The  remnants  were  carefully 
■eparated,  leaf  by  leaf,  soaked  in  a  chemical  solution,  and  then  pressed 
between  leaves  of  transparent  paper.  The  library  of  Dr.  Priestley  was 
burned  by  the  mob  in  the  Birmingham  riots,  and  the  celebrated  collection  of 
Lord  Mansfield,  which  contained  untold  manuscript  treasures,  was  destroyed 
in  the  same  way  in  the  Gordon  riots.  The  conflagration  of  Moscow  consumed 
many  literary  relics,  and  the  shells  of  the  German  army  in  1S70  fired  the  great 
Strasburg  library,  when  many  manuscripts  and  printed  Ijooks  of  great  value 
were  destroyed,  among  others  the  earliest-printed  Bible,  and  the  records  of 
the  famous  lawsuits  between  Gutenberg,  the  first  printer,  and  his  partners, 
opon  which  depended  the  claim  of  Gutenberg  to  the  invention  of  the  art  of 
printing. 

Even  in  the  quiet  of  a  library,  undisturbed  by  calamity,  books  of  great 
value  have  been  quietly  and  surely  destroyed  by  natural  causes.  A  broken 
pane  of  glass  in  a  cathedral  library  in  England  admitted  (he  tendril  of  an  ivy 
branch,  which  grew  and  grew  until  it  attached  itself  to  a  row  of  books  woilh 
hundreds  of  pounds.  Then  in  rainy  weather  it  conducted  water  as  though  it 
were  a  pipe  along  to  the  tops  of  the  books,  and  soaked  them  through  and 
through,  The  rain  coming  in  over  a  skylight  in  one  library  of  rare  books 
totted  some  Caxtons  and  other  early  English  books,  one  of  which,  in  spite  of 
its  rotten  condition,  was  sold  for  one  thousand  dollars.  Paper  rots  under  the 
influence  of  moisture  until  it  is  reduced  to  a  while  decay,  which  crumbles  into 
powder  when  handled.  Damp  attacks  both  the  inside  and  outside  of  books. 
The  mould-spots  which  are  so  often  seen  upon  Ihe  edges  of  leaves  and  upon 
the  aides  of  the  binding  are  seen  under  a  microscope  to  be  miniature  forests 
of  lovely  trees  covered  with  a  beautiful  white  foliage.  "  They  are  upas- 
tree*,"  says  a  bibliophile,  "whose  roots  are  embedded  in  the  leather  and 
destroy  its  texture." 

Disasters  by  sea  have  been  as  fatal  as  disasters  by  land.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  Guarino  Veronese  lost  a  ship-load  of  classical  manu- 
scripts while  crossing  from  Constantinople  to  Italy.  The  unhappy  owner 
survived  the  wreck,  but  his  grief  was  so  great  that  his  hair  turned  white  in  a 
WW  hours. 

When  Vinceniio  Finelli  died,  in  1600,  a  London  bookseller  purchased  his 
library,— at  (hat  time  the  most  celebrated  in  the  world.    It  had  been  collected 
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through  many  generations,  and  com^sed  numeroua  Riannscnpte,  dating  from 
the  eleventh  lo  the  sixteenth  centufy,  and  an  exiraordinary  number  of  GrecL, 
Latin,  and  Italian  works,  many  of  them  firK  editions.  The  bookseller  put 
them  in  three  vessels  for  transporlation.  One  of  theie  ships  was  captured  tn 
pirates,  who  flung  the  books  overboard.  The  freight  of  the  two  vessels  whi(» 
escaped  their  hands  was  sold  for  about  forty  thousand  dollars. 

The  sea  has  also  swallowed  up  all  the  books  and  manuscripts  which  were 
contained  in  the  churches  and  libraries  of  Consiantinople  when  Mohammed 
II.  captured  thai  city  in  the  fifteenlh  century. 

In  the  year  1698  a  Dutch  burgomaster  named  Hudde  started  on  a  voya^ 
of  discovery  through  China,  disguised  as  a  mandarin.  He  travelled  vx 
thirty  years  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  and 
collected  great  literary  treasures  ;  but  the  ship  which  contained  them  foun- 
dered, and  they  were  irrecoverably  lost. 

Ignorance  has  cost  the  world  priceless  treasures  in  books  and  maniLscripts. 
Just  before  the  French  Revolution  a  fine  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
"  Golden  Legend"  was  used  leaf  by  leaf  to  light  the  librarian's  fires,  A  copy 
of  Caxton's  "  Canterbury  Tales,"  with  wood-cuts,  worth  at  least  two  thousaiwl 
dollars,  was  used  to  li^ht  the  vestry  fire  of  the  French  Protestant  Church  in 
St.  Martin's  Ic  Grand  in  London  some  thirty  years  ago. 

The  memory  of  John  Bagford,  an  antiquarian  shoemaker,  is  held  in  deserved 
execration  by  oibliophile.s.  When  the  name  of  John  Bagford  is  mentioned, 
book-lovers  hiss  through  their  teeth,  "  Bibliodas! !"  and  in  that  lies  the  secret 
of  his  misdoing.  He  spent  his  life  in  collecting  materials  for  a  history  of 
printing  which  he  never  wrote.  His  materials  were  title-pages  which  he  tore 
out  and  mounted  with  others  in  a  book.  It  is  said  he  collected  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  title-pages  in  all.  His  collection,  in  sixty  folio  Tolumes,  is 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  a  melancholy  yet,  professional! Vt  "n  inter- 
esting collection.  It  is  said  that  the  dosing  hours  of  this  arch-mutilator 
were  embittered  because  he  had  been  unable  to  discover  and  destroy  a 
Caxton  ;  but  this  was  only  because  title-pages  were  unknown  in  England  in 
Cax ton's  day. 

Was  Lady  Burton's  also,  though  in  another  way,  a  case  of  mistaken  leal  P 
She  is  the  widow  of  Sir  Richard  Burton,  the  translator  of  the  unexpurgatcd 
"Arabian    Nights"  which   raised  a  howl  of  indignation   among  strait-laced 

" ■." '     '.     "K 

day  before  his  sudden  and  unexpected  death  he  called  Lady  Burton  into  his 
room,  and  told  her  that  the  work  was  now  all  but  completed,  and  that  he 
purposed  to  set  apart  the  proceeds  as  an  annuity  for  her.  Next  day  he  was 
no  more.  When  she  came  10  look  over  his  manuscripts  she  for  the  nrst  tine 
fully  understood  the  nature  of  "The  Scented  Garden,"  A  publisher  had 
offered  her  six  thousand  pounds  for  it  For  three  day*  she  was  in  a  state  of 
torture.  Finally  she  dedded  to  destnjy  it.  She  has  told  the  story  hertelf 
in  pure  and  womanly  wise.  Two  motives  actuated  her, — a  reluctance  to  gin 
anything  to  the  world  whose  effect  should  be  for  evil  rather  than  for  guod, 
and  the  belief  of  a  devout  Christian  that  the  welfare  of  her  husband's  soul 
would  be  imperilled  thereby : 

I  lat  down  an  the  floor  before  the  lire  at  daHi  ta  coniuh  my  own  h»n,  my  own  bad. 

Ho"»  I  wanied  s  brother  !    My  head  lotd  me  Lhai  sin  i»  the  only  roliini  ilone  ihal  B»ihef« 
m;  ihat  »hai  a  eentlemaTi,  ■  icholar,  a  man  of  the  world  n 


mois;  ihai  whai  a  gentlemiTi,  ■  scholar,  a  man  or  the  world  may  wriR  wheB  Irvine,  h« 
wonid  tee  vtry  dllferenlly  lo  wliRt  ihe  poor  soul  would  see  siandinn  n»k*d  bcfon  itsOo4, 
wilh  ill  good  or  evil  deeds  alon?  10  answer  for.  and  iheir  consequences  visible  lo  it  for  the 
Arsimomeni,  rolling  on  [a  (he  end  of  lime.  Oh  for  a  friend  on  eanh  tostopand  check  ibeml 
What  would  he  care  for  the  applause  of  tilteen  hundrvd  men  now — for  the  nfiah  vorld'i 
pnin— Uid  Ood  olhnded  f    My  bean  MM,  "  You  «u  ban  lU  tboocaad  (dMU ;  |Mrt 
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hnibuid  worked  for  you,  kept  von  in  a  happy  home  with  honor  and  resnecl  for  thirty  ye»r». 
How  arc  you  soiof  10  reward  him  F  Thai  your  wretched  body  may  be  fed,  and  clothed,  and 
warmed  lar  a  ftw  miierabie  month*  ot  yean,  will  ysu  let  tnat  >oui,  which  is  part  of  your 
Mul.  be  lelt  out  in  cold  aod  darkneit  till  the  end  of  time,  till  all  thoie  tins  which  may  have 

perhapi  fote«r(    Why,  it  would  be  jnit  parallel  with  the  original  thirty  piecei  ot  lilver," 

I  mcbed  the  manuscript  and  laid  it  an  the  ground  before  me,— two  large  volumes'  worth. 
StIU  my  thoughn  were,  Was  it  s  sacrilege?     ll  was  hia  mag,t«m  d/k/.-TiIs  last  work,  [hat 

Wni  he  lUe  MP  in  his  grave  and  curse  mc  or  bless  me  !  The  thought  will  haunt  me  to  death! 
but  Sadi  and  El  Shaykh  el  Nafiawlh,  who  were  pagans,  begged  pardon  of  Uod  and  prayed 
Hut  to  be  cul  into  hell-fire  for  having  written  them,  and  implored  their  friends  to  pray  for 
them  to  the  Lord  that  he  would  have  mercy  on  them.  And  then  I  laid,  "  Not  only  not  for 
■11  ihouiand  guineas,  but  not  for  six  miUioD  guineas,  wilt  1  risk  it."  Sorrowfully,  reverently, 
and  in  fear  and  trembling,  I  burnt  sheet  after  bbect  until  the  whole  of  the  volume  was  con- 
■umed. 

Then  caine  a  storm  of  criticism.  Roljert  Buchanan  gave  expression  to  the 
feeling  of  scholars  when  he  wrote, — 

I^dy  Burton  feared  that  the  work,  If  published,  would  cause  incalculable  mischief  and  cor- 
ruption ;    her  nature  revolted  againBt  it,  and  in  acting  as  she  did  she  feJi  herself  a  savior  of 

I*  Vitalism* whelhw'pMPettaKd^by^^'foi^utiJlada'or  a%"n^Kno™^by' a"tinai!c  Vr™ 
poile  enthusiast,  by  a  pure,  high-iauled  woman  or  the  public  bangmdn.     Excels  of  love  in 

A  curious  occurrence  took  place  in  the  year  1840.  An  antiquary  bought 
sotne  soles  from  one  Jay,  a  fishmonger  in  Old  Hungerford  Market,  Yar- 
mouth. The  soles  were  wrapped  in  a  large  sliflf  sheet  of  paper  lorn  from  a 
foJIo  folume  which  stood  at  the  fishmonger's  elbow.  When  the  purchaser 
unwrapped  his  purchase,  his  eye  caught  the  signatures  of  Lauderdale,  Godol- 
phin,  Ashley,  and  Sunderland  on  the  large  stiff  sheet  of  paper.  The  tvtapper 
was  a  sheet  of  the  victual  ling-charges  for  prisoners  in  the  Tower  in  the  reign 
of  James  II.  The  signatures  were  those  of  his  ministers.  The  anliquary 
went  back  at  once  to  Jay's  shop.  "That  is  good  pai)er  of  yours,"  he  said, 
assuming  an  air  of  indifference.  "  Yes,  but  too  stiff.  I've  got  a  lot  of  it.  too. 
1  got  it  from  Somerset  House.  They  had  ten  tons  of  waste  paper,  and  I 
ottNcd  seven  pounds  a  ton,  which  they  took,  and  I  have  got  three  tons  of  it 
in  the  stables.  The  other  seven  they  keep  till  I  want  it."  "  All  like  this  ?" 
asked  the  antiquary,  his  heart  in  his  mouth.  "Pretty  much,"  replied  Jay; 
"all  odds  and  ends."  Jay  obligingly  allowed  the  antiquary  to  carry  home  an 
armful  of  rubbishy  papers.  His  head  swam  as  he  looked  on  accounts  of  the 
Exchequer  Office  signed  by  Henry  VII,  and  Henry  VIII.,  wardrobe  accounts 
of  Queen  Anne,  dividend  receipts  signed  by  Pope  and  Newton,  a  treatise  on 
the  Eucharist  In  the  boyish  band  of  Edward  Vl,  and  another  on  the  Order 
of  the  Garter  in  th<  scholarly  handwriting  of  Elizabeth.  The  government  in 
•elling  the  papers  to  Jay  had  disposed  of  public  documents  which  contained 
nrech  of  the  history  of  the  country  from  Henry  VII.  to  George  IV  The 
antiouar^  went  back  to  Jay.  Little  by  little  he  was  acquiring  the  whole  pile, 
but  he  injudiciously  whispered  his  secret  about,  and  it  became  no  longer  a 
•ecret,  The  government  were  aroused  to  a  sense  of  their  loss,  and  the  public 
dimored  for  a  committee  of  inquiry.  It  was  then  found  that  the  blame  lay 
with  Lord  Monteagle,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  that  the  papers 
which  had  been  sold  for  seventy  pounds  were,  at  the  least,  worth  some  three 
thousand  pounds  ;  but  most  of  them  had  by  this  time  been  lost  or  mutilated, 
w  scattered  beyond  redemption. 

LoT«.  Bo  love  lost  between  them.  The  modern  acceptation  of  this 
pnrHeit  in  exact  o|)posiiion  to  iis  original  meaning.  In  the  ballad  of  "The 
Babes  in  the  Wood"  the  exprNsion  it  uted  as  follows  : 
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Each  w^K  to  other  kind ; 
In  love  th«y  lived,  in  lore  (hey  <I>eil, 
And  left  two  babes  behind. 

It  would  appear  that  Richardson  lived  in  the  transition  period  when  the 

fhrase  was  altering  its  meaning,  for  he  uses  it  in  both  senses  in  "Clarissa 
larlowe  :" 
I  kissed  her,  and  so  it  is  for  me,  my  <w«t  cousin,  that  you  shed  lean  t    There  never  «u 

kind  Instance  of  your 'com  passion  for  me  !— Vol,  ii.  p.  jij  (edition  of  iSii).' 

He  must  needs  say  there  was  no  love  lost  beiweeu  some  of  my  family.— Vol.  lii.  p.  »so. 

Love,  All  for,  a  phrase  which  seems  to  have  been  first  used  as  the  title 
of  a  play  by  Dryden,  its  meaning  being  emphasized  by  the  sub-title,  "or  the 
World  Well  Lost."     Here  is  a  specimen  verse : 
Give,  you  gods  I 
Give  to  your  boy,  your  Ciesar, 
The  Tattle  of  a  globe  la  play  wiihal, 
This  gewgaw  world,  and  put  him  cheaply  off; 
I'll  not  be  pleased  with  leas  than  Cleopatra. 

Southey,  in  his  ballad  "All  for  Love,  or  a  Sinner  Well  Saved"  (1829),  has 
these  lines  ; 

And  when  my  own  Mark  Antony 

And  Rome's  whole  world  was' set  in  arms, 
The  cause  was  all  for  love. 

Dibdin,  in  "Captain  Wattle  and  Miss  Roe,"  has  the  same  phrase  in  a  less 
dignified  C' 


Love  at  first  sight.    Marlon'e,  in  "  Hero  and  Leander,"  and  Shakespeare, 
in  "  As  Vou  Like  It,"  ask  in  precisely  the  same  language  the  question, — 
Who  ever  loved  thai  loved  DOI  at  first  sight  • 

—a  question  that  is  only  a  question  in  form,  and  carries  with  it  the  answer 
formally  made  by  George  Chapman  : 

None  ever  loved  but  at  first  sigbl  Ihey  loved. 

Tht  Blind  Btg^ir  ef  A  Uxandri*. 

Li  the  fifth  act  of  "  As  You  Like  It,"  Sc.  3,  Rosalind  describes  to  Orlando 
how  Oliver  and  Celja  had  fallen  in  love  at  first  sight : 

Vour  brolher  and  my  sister  no  sooner  met  but  they  looked  I  no  sooner  looked  bat  they 
loved  :  no  sooner  loved  but  they  sighed  ;  no  sooner  sighed  but  Ihey  asked  one  nDnihei  the 
reason  ;  no  sooner  knew  the  reason  but  they  sought  (he  remedy :  and  in  these  dnrees  hAve 

Diiit  before  marriage;   Ihey  are  in  the  very  wrath  of  love  and  they  will  together  ;  dubs  cau- 

And  as  for  this  romance  of  love,  this  line  picture  of  Jenny  and  Jesumy  railing  in  love  at 
firlt  sight,  billing  and  coorng  in  an  arbor,  and  retiring  to  a  cottage  afterward!  to  go  on  coo- 
ing and  bJlling—Pshi  I  what  (blty  is  ihis !  It  is  good  for  romancel.  and  for  MIssfi  to  sigh 
atioul ;   but  any  man  who  walks  through  the  world  with  his  eyes  open  knows  hgw  senseleB 

love  (hat  inslani,  and  to  marry  thai  day  year,  and  iove  each  other  (ill  (hey  are  a  hundred,— 
that  is  the  supreme  lol,'hnt  that  Is  (he  lot  which  the  godi  only  grant  to  Baucis  and  Phile- 
mon, and  a  very,  very  few  he.ides.-THACKBMAV ;   yanilf  Fair. 


The  love-in-a-cottage  fallacy  is  thus  laughed  at  by  N.  P.  Willis  1 

Your  love  in  a  cottage  i*  hungry. 
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You  lie  down  to  youi'  ihady  ilumber. 

And  your  damsel  ihat  walki  in  the  moraing 
Latit  in  a  Cottage. 

XiOTe  &ee  as  air.    Pope,  in  hia  "Eloisa  to  Abelard,"  I.  75,  says, — 

Love,  fne  as  air,  iL  tight  of  human  tit), 

Butler  has  the  same  idea  : 

Lov»  that's  ICO  gmerous  t'  abide 

For  wheie  'lit  of  iuelf  inclined, 
It  breaks  out  when  it  is  confiDed ; 
And  like  the  soul  its  harboicr, 
Debarred  the  freedom  of  Ihe  ait, 
DisdaiQi  against  its  will  lo  Slav, 
Bui  siruneles  oui  and  flies  away ; 

and  Spenser : 

Ne  may  love  ben  tzompel'd  by  maiitery  ; 

Taketh  hii  tllmUe  wings,  and  Tarewell,  away  is  gone. 

Patrit  QueeHi,  Book  iii.,  Canio  i.,  Stania  i. 

Bot  Spenser  has  boldly  plagiarized  from  Chaucer : 

Love  wilJ  not  ben  eonslieyned  by  maystre ; 
Whan  maystre  cometh  the  god  of  love  anon 
Beteth  hii  wings,  and  rarewel,  he  is  gone. 

Thi  Franklins  Tali. 

Love  ia  blind,  a  proverb  dating  back  to  the  blindfolded  Amor  of  Rome, 
and  signifying  not  only  that  love  sees  no  defects  in  the  beloved  object,  but  is 
oblivious  to  surroundings  and  careless  of  consequences.  A  Spanish  saw 
rans,  "People  in  love  think  thai  other  people's  eyes  are  out." 

Love  looks  not  with  ihe  eyes,  bul  with  the  mind ; 
And  therefore  is  wiuECd  Cupid  painted  blind. 

Shakespbabb  ;  Midsummer  Night't  Dream.  Acl  i.,  Sc.  1. 
Bui  love  is  biiud,  and  lovers  canQOl  see 
The  pretiy  (blUes  that  themsdves  eonimit. 

Mirckanlo/  Vtnkt,  Act  il.,  Sc.  6. 
Some  cymcal  Frenchman  has  said  thai  there  are  two  parties  10  a  lovcttansaclion, — the 
one  who  loves  and  the  other  who  condescends  to  be  so  treated.  Perhaps  the  love  is  occa- 
■ioully  on  the  man's  <ide  ;  perhaps  on  Ihe  lady's.  Perhaps  some  infatuated  swain  has  e-e 
this  uiiuken  i Mens ibi lily  for  modesty,  dulness  for  maiden  reserve,  mere  vacuity  for  sweel 
buhfulness,  and  a  goose,  in  a  word,  for  a  swau.     Perhaps  some  beloved  female  subscriber 

manly  limpUcity ;  worshipped  his  Mifishoess  as  manly  superiority ;  treated  his  siupidity  as 
majeulccraviCy.— Thackeray;  Vanay  Fair. 

Per  cotttra, "  Faults  are  thick  where  love  is  thin,"  say  the  Welsh,  a  proverb 
echoed  in  the  English  "  Where  love  fails  we  espy  all  faults." 
I^ve  is  not  only  blind,  it  is  insane. 

The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet 

Are  oi  imagination  all  compact. 

"  Aimer  el  aavoir  n'ont  m@me  manoir,"  says  an  old  French  proverb, 
"To  love  and  to  be  wise  is  impossible,"  says  the  Spanish,  "  No  folly  lo  being 
in  love,"  echoes  the  Welsh,  But  Calderon  explains  that  lovers  only  seem  mad 
lo  those  who  have  never  loved  r 

He  who  br  off  beholds  another  dancing. 

Even  one  who  dances  best,  and  all  Ihe  time 

He«rs  not  the  music  Ihat  be  dances  to, 

"Thlnkt  him  «  madman   •pprehendinit  not 
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So  h(  that'!  in  WokM  inunsiblc 

Of  loY«"«  sweei  influence,  mWudBW  him 

Who  moves  aqdording  to  love',  melody ; 

Apd  knowing  not  ihu  all  ihcH  light  vcA  ton, 

Aje  neiesiary  changea  of  a  measure 
Which  ihe'  divine  mu»cian  playt,  may  call 
The  lover  crazy,  which  he  would  not  do 
Did  he  within  hia  own  hean  bear  the  Woe 
flayed  by  the  sreat  musiciail  of  the  world. 

Iiove  me,  love  my  dog,  an  old  saw  found  in  exactly  this  form  in  Hej- 
nood's  "  Proverbs,"  but  lung  before  Heywood's  time  quoled  by  St  Bcinaid 
(1091-1153)  as  a  proverb  common  among  the  vulgar  :  "Dicitur  certo  vulgari 
quotlam  proverbio:  Qui  me  atnat,  aniat  et  canem  meum."  (In  Feste  S.  Mi- 
chaelis,  Sermo  Primus,  sect  iii.,  p.  I036,  vol.  L,  Parisiis,  1719,  fol.) 

Love  BOUgbt  and  nnBonglit.  In  "Twelfth  Night,"  Act  iiL,  Sc  I, 
Olivia  says  to  the  disguised  Viola,— 

Love  soughi  ii  good,  but  given  uBsonght  it  beua. 

Love  b  sweet 
Given  or  retimed.     Common  as  light  U  love. 
And  its  familiar  voice  wearies  not  ever ; 
They  who  Impire  it  most  are  fortunate, 

Are  happier  still.— Skbllbv  :  Fremtlhtut  Unimaid, 
It  males  us  proud  when  oar  love  of  a  mblresi  is  returned ;  It  ought  to  make  lu  priNukr 
still  when  we  can  love  her  for  herself  alone,  without  the  aid  of  any  such  selfish  reOeoiiH. 
This  is  the  telijion  of  love.— Hb^litt  ;  CkaracUriilict. 

Love  to  hatred  turned.    William  Congreve,  in  "The  Mourning  Bride," 

Act  iii.,  Sc.  8,  has  the  faniiKar  titles, — 

Heaven  has  no  rage  liWe  love  10  haired  luned, 


The  last  line  is  taken  from  CoUey  Cibber  : 


fury  of  a  disappointe 


alighted,  dismissed  without  a  parting  pang. — Loot's  llait  SAj/l, 
Alas  1  they  had  been  friends  in  youth  : 
But  whispering  tongues  cau  poison  truth. 

And  life  is  Ihomy.  and  youth  is  vain. 

And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love 

Doih  work  like  madness  in  the  hnia. 

They  parted— ne'er  lo  meet  again  1 

But  never  either  found  another 

To  free  the  hollow  bean  from  paining. 

They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  temaining,— 

Like  diflfs  which  bad  been  rent  anochr : 

A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between. 

CkrulaM,  Pan  II. 
Now,  where  the  swift  Rhone  cleaves  hii  way  beiweea 
Heights  which  appear  as  lovers  who  hav«  parted 
In  hate,  whose  mining  depths  so  inlerveDe 
That  they  can  meet  no  mote,  though  broken-heaned : 
Though  in  their  souls,  which  thus  each  othtr  thwarted. 
Love  was  the  very  toot  oT  the  food  rage 
Which  blighted  their  lifi'a  bloom,  and  tbco  depaitcd : 
Itself  expired,  but  leaving  ihcm  an  age  ■ 

Of  years  all  winters,— war  within  themselves  lo  wage. 

CAi'Mr  Hartld,  Canto  iii.,  Stana  94. 

Yet  lovers'  quarrels  have  from  a  very  early  period  been  looked  upon  •■ 
very  trivial  matters  and  easily  patched  up : 

The  anger  of  lovcra  renews  the  strength  of  love.— PtiaLius  Svsm:  Maxim  a(. 
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Ammtlum  In  Binorii  inl^ntliHt  ("The  qiuirreli  of  loven  are  the  renewal  of  love").— 
Tuiehck:  A^dri^,  Aciiii.,Sc.  j.  „     .  ,  ,-      , 

L«  lh«  Wllng  oul  of  Irieadi  be  ■  renewing  of  afleclion.— Lvlv  :  Eufkuei. 
The  blling  oul  cf  lovera  i>  the  renewing  of  love.— BuHroN  ;   Anatemy  ef  Mtlancholy, 

pMtlll.,  •«.■. 

Love,  To  make.    This  phrase  seems  to  have  come  into  fashion  in  the 
eaily  Eltiabethan  period,  as  indicated  by  the  extract, — 

boorde,  thai  i»,  te  maki  I  

"  In  Memoiiam"  is  better 


The  thonght  is  one  that  finds   many  parallels  in   literature,  : 


modern.     A  few  examples  are  subji 

Migii  ganderes  quod  habucras  [amicuml, 
cniily  orer  tbe  fact  thai  vou  have  a  friend  thi 


Better  to  love  amiss  than  nothing  lo  have  loved. 
Chabbb:  Tatf  XIV  :  Tki  Sl'Kggir: 

,Bf  C»n,d^ 

■■«. 

HetUnlu  it  i<  belter  thai  I  should  ha 
in.  thrall  (o  ihe  fair  hair  and  fairer  . 
veniure  »hould  be  lost.— Lahs  :  Eisajn 

ve  pined  away  seven  of  my  gold 

<yes  of  Ahce  W n,  than  that  ! 

r  qf  Blia ;  NnB  Vrar'i  Evi. 

10  passional 

e  a  love- 

He  who  f. 

The  wo 
Is  happiei 

Wbone 

isi  that  can  befall 

-  thousandfold  than  one 

a  a^^^  HODGHTON. 

It  11  belter  to  Ic 

love«i«lL-THA( 

ive  wisely,  no  doubt; 
:ke«ay:  Ptndennt^, 

but  to  love  foolishly  is  belter  tha 
vol,  i.  ch.  vi. 

D  not  to  be  able  to 

A)  the  gamble 
ntai  ■OtK.-IUd., 

r  said  of  his  dice,  (a 
vol.  ii.  ch.  1. 

love  and  win  is  the  best  Iblng,  t< 

>  love  and  1< 

jseisibe 

Lord  Lylton 
Maltravers," — 

carries  the  thought  a  step  further  when  he 

sajs,  in  " 

Ernest 

There  is  in  [he  affectioni  themselves 
/<«(,— CDDCciveil  withdut  a  cold  design, 

so  much  to  purify  and  exati,  that  even  at 
—and  (when  its  nature  is  fiilly  understood) 

■.•S:i 

Mtlled  ud  enlacged. 

Luce  ex  iQcellnm,  the  motio  adopted  by  Mr.  Lowe,  Chancellor  of  the 
'Exchequer,  in  April,  1S71,  for  his  proposed  match-box  stamp.     The  stamp 


o  effect  prepared,  when  the 
the  universal  merriment  of  the  press.  The  mollu  especially  was  riddled  by 
Ihe  shafts  of  ridicule.  It  was  sug^sted,  by  way  ol  solace  lo  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer's  wounded  feelings,  that  he  should  levy  a  tax  upon  photo- 
frapbt,  and  adopt  the  motto,  "  Ex  sole  solatium."  The  Chancellor's  motto, 
nowever,  is  at  most  a  re-invented  one,  and  made  its  first  appearance  in  con- 
nection with  a  satire  on  the  long-discaided  window  tax. 

ZiUcua  K  non  laoendo,  a  Latin  locution  which  might  be  roughly  Eng- 
liihed  "  It  is,  because  it  isn't."  Literally,  it  would  mean  "  A  grove  becaii.se 
ll  does  not  shine,"— which  cUli  for  an  explanation.    The  grammarian  Servius, 
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in  9.  fit  of  fine  philoli^ical  freniy,  derived  luetti,  a  "grove,"  from  luctre,  to 
'*  shine,"  because  a  gruve  is  dark  and  gloomy  and  does  not  shine.  The  ety- 
mology became  famous.  It  was  received  rapturously  by  some,  derisively  by 
must.  Many  parallel  etymologies  were  suggested.  Thus,  ludus,  "a  school," 
was  imagined  to  come  from  iudere,  to  "  play," — a  non  iudere,  because  no  play 
was  allowed  in  it ;  belluin,  '•  war,"  a  null'i  re  Mia,  because  it  has  nothinir 
pleasing  in  it.  Varro  seems  seriously  inclined  to  derive  ea-lum,  "heaven, 
from  celare,  to  "conceal,"  because  it  is  open.  The  phrase  is  now  applied  to 
any  absurd  nan  scguitur  or  contradiction  in  terms. 

Yet,  though  Setvius  was  doubtless  wrong  in  this  special  instance,  he  was 
not  wrong  m  principle.  All  grammarians  recognize  the  rhetorical  figure 
antiphrasis,  by  which  words  are  used  in  a  sense  directly  opposite  to  their 
original  meaning.  Thus,  the  Greeks  called  the  Furies  the  Eumen ides,  the 
benign  ones,  instead  of  by  their  real  name,  Erinnyes.  And  in  etymology  the 
same  principle  turns  belle  dame,  a  beautiful  woman,  into  beldame,  a  hag.  Nay, 
some  authorities  even  insist  that  in  this  special  instance  Servius  was  righL 
The  luats,  they  explain,  was  a  dark  gloomy  grove,  sacred  (o  some  deily  in 
whose  honor  mysterious  and  often  obscene  rites  were  performed  Hence  it 
was  called  by  a  name  euphemistic  but  wholly  inappropriate, — a  dark  place 
being  designated  by  a  term  signifying  light. 

This  article  ["  Ranke's  History  of  ihe  Popes,"  by  Macaulay]  is  calkd  a  icvieir.-pDuibly 

beauiirully  written  treatise  on  the  main  tbsme  of  Raake  bimitlf:  ibe  wbol«  matier  of  die 
treatise  being  deduceil  Irom  tbe  history.— E.  A.  PoE. 
Imagine  Lindsay  at  the  bar, 

Well  t°u|ht  by  p^rTctice  totmb"b"  "* ' 
The  fundamentals  of  his  tribe ; 


SwipT ;  Anraitr  Is  an  Epigram  fy  Mr,  Undtay, 

Iiuxuries  and  necessaries.  Holmes,  in  his  "  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- 
Table,"  refers  enthusiastically  to  "  that  glorious  Epicurean  paradox  uttered  by 
my  friend  the  historian  in  one  of  his  flashing  moments  :  '  Give  us  the  luxu- 
ries of  life,  and  we  will  dispense  with  its  necessaries.'"  The  historian  was 
John  Lothrop  Motley.  But,  after  all,  the  phrase  was  a  reminiscence,  and  not 
an  inspiration.  It  is  the  old  saying  of  Scopas  of  Thessaly,  quoted  by  Plu- 
tarch in  his  "  Love  of  Wealth  ;"  "  We  rich  men  count  our  felicity  and  happi- 
ness to  lie  in  these  supertluilies,  and  not  in  those  necessary  things."  And 
Voltaire,  in  "  Le  Mondain,"  has  sulistantially  the  same  thought :  "  Le  superBu, 
chose  ttes  necessaire"  ("  The  superfluous,  a  very  necessary  thing"). 

Iiuzury  of  ^roe.     Thomas  Moore  in  one  of  his  anacreontics  has  the 

Weep  <in,  and  as  ihy  sorrowi  flow. 

He  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  the  originator  of  the  phrase.  William 
Mason  uses  a  very  similar  expression,— 

There  is  a  solemn  hixury  in  EricT, 

Th,  Ettgiiik  Gardtn  (>;7*-4)),— 

and  J.  H,  Scott,  in  "The  Perils  of  Poetry,  an  Epistle  to  a  Friend"  (1766),  bu 
the  very  words :  he  is  speaking  of  Qtway  (p.  33),  and  says,— 
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And  oh,  be  mine,  when  evening  ihadn  prevail, 
Pentive  10  linen  10  hi»  iragic  lale. 
And  feed  my  »oul  (aa  lean  iponlaneoui  flow) 
On  Ali  the  poignant  luxury  of  woe^ 

What  may  have  been  the  prototype  of  all  is  to  be  found  probably  in  Ovid's 


Xfying  by  the  ivall,  a  phrase  which  seems  to  be  local  to  East  Anglia, 
with  the  import  that  one  is  dead  but  not  yet  buried.  The  exact  phrase  iu  the 
moulh  of  a  Suffolk  peasant  would  be,  "  He  lay  by  the  walls,"  and  it  has  been 
■uggested  that  the  expression  is  a  corrupted  form  of  one  in  which  occurred 
the  Anglo-Saxon  word  wael,  "death"  (genitive  waeUs),  so  meaning,  "  He  is 
laid  low  by  death."  The  earliest  instance  known  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
phrase  is,— 

Thar  was  sorwe,  wo  so  it  sawe, 
Hwan  Ihe  children  iitk'  ■wa-we 
Ltytt,  and  iprauledcn  in  the  blod. 

RamnHci  ofHavtlach,  v,  473. 

In  a  ballad  of  the  fourteenth  century,  printed  by  Ritson  in  his  "Ancient 
Songs"  {p.  46),  the  same  expression  is  met  with : 

Whan  thai  ur  life  his  leve  haih  lauhi, 
Ul  hfidi  Ulk  bounden  bi  thi  wmve, 
Ur  richesses  alle  from  us  ben  lafc, 

The  Dutch  phrase  "aan  de  laager  wal  lyn"  ("to  be  brought  to  a  low  ebb") 
seems  to  be  somewhat  akin,  and  is  possibly  the  original  of  "  going  to  the  wall," 
unless  the  latter  is  a  derivation  from  the  Suffolk  phrase. 

Lyiag  for  the  whetstone,  a  phrase  used  against  one  who  is  grossly 
exaggerating.  A  favorite  Whitsuntide  amusement  in  ancient  days  was  the 
"lie-wage"  or  "lie-match;"  the  victor  carried  off  a  whetstone  as  his  prize.  The 
nature  of  these  contests  may  be  illusirated  by  this  well-known  extravaganza. 
One  of  the  contestants  would  declare  he  could  see  a  Hy  on  the  top  of  a  church 

Sire,    The  other  would  reply,  "  Oh,  yes,  I  saw  him  wink  his  eye."    To  which 
c  first  would  answer,  "  And  I  saw  him  shed  one  of  his  eyelashes  as  he 
winked,"  etc.,  etc. 

Lynch  La\7,  an  American  colloquialism  for  summary  justice  at  the  hands 
of  a  mob,  the  taking  of  life  by  an  improvised  tribunal  without  due  process  of 
law.  The  term  is  said  lo  hark  back  to  Revolutionary  times,  when  Charles 
Lynch  (1726-96),  a  Virginia  planter,  in  conjunction  with  Robert  Adams  and 
Thomas  Callaway,  undertook  lo  protect  society  and  support  the  American 
cause  by  punishing  outlaws  and  traitors,  Desperadoes  were  arrested,  and 
when  this  informal  court  was  satisfied  of  their  guilt  were  punished  with  stripes 
or  banishmenL  Tories  were  hung  up  by  their  thumbs  until  they  cried 
"  Libertv  forever  I"  But  the  death-penalty  was  never  inflicted.  Lynch, 
daring  tne  latter  part  of  the  Revolution,  became  a  colonel  in  General  Greene's 
army.     His  brother  John  was  the  founder  of  Lynchburg,  Virginia.     There  is 


origin,— I'.ft,  to  ofie  James  Fitz-Stephen  Lynch,  Mayor  of  Galway,  who,  in 
I493i  sentenced  his  own  son  to  death  for  murder,  and,  fearing  a  rescue,  had 
the  culprit  brought  home  and  hanged  before  his  own  door.  The  thing  may 
have  occurred,  it  certainly  exists  as  a  tradition  (Thaskeray  mentions  it  in  his 
"  Irish  Sketch-Book"),  but  the  phrase  lynch  law  is  of  purely  American  origin 
•Bd  must  seek  an  American  original. 
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Zijron  veineB  (so  called,  it  ia  said,  u  having  first  been  pnctiaed  by  Apol- 
linaris  Sidonius,  a  Gallic  bishop  and  poet  of  the  fifth  centnrv,  born  at  Ljroni) 
are  verses  the  words  of  which  are  the  same  whether  read  backward  or  for- 
ward. Here  is  a  memorable  English  specimen,— on  epiuph,  so  it  it  uid, 
from  a  church  in  Cornwall : 

Stwllwealldiet 
We  ihill  die  all. 


M. 

M,  Ihe  thirteenth  letter  and  tenth  consonant  in  the  Engfish  alphabet,  as 
in  the  Latin,  and  the  twelfth  letter  in  the  Greek  and  in  the  Phoenician.  Thil 
letter  used  to  be  branded  on  a  critninal  convicted  of  manslaughter  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  benefit  of  the  clergy,  "To  have  an  M  under  [or  by}  the 
girdle,"  a  now  obsolescent  phrase,  means  to  address  one  by  the  courtesy- 
titles  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss. 

Mixs.  The  devj]  lake  you,  NeveroDt  1  be^de^  all  «raa]l  curtes. 

Lady  A .  Marry  come  up  I  What,  plain  Neverout  I  methlaks  you  might  have  an  M  gpdcr 
your  girdle,  miss.— Swift  :  P^Ut*  Ceitviriaiiiin,  i. 

Macaroni,  a  wheaten  paste,  prepared  in  the  form  of  hollow  tubes  of 
different  diameters,  is  said  Co  have  originated  in  Sicily.  And  this  is  the 
legend.  A  wealthy  nobleman  of  Palermo  owned  a  cook  of  marvellous  in- 
ventive genius.  One  day,  in  a  rapture  of  culinary  composition,  this  great 
artist  devised  the  farinaceous  tubes  and  served  them  up,  with  all  the  succulent 
accessories  of  rich  sauce  and  grated  Parmesan,  in  a  mighty  china  bowl.  The 
first  mouthful  elicited  from  the  illustrious  epicure  rtie  ejaculatiwi,  "Caril"  or, 
in  idiomatic  English,  "  The  darlings  I"  With  the  second  mouthful  he  empha- 
sized the  statement  as  "Ma  car)  I"  or,  iu  a  very  free  translation,  "Ah,  but 
what  darlings ,'"  Presently,  as  the  flavor  of  the  toothsome  mess  grew  upon 
him,  his  enthusiasm  rose  to  even  higher  flights,  and  he  cried  out,  in  a  voice 
tremulous  with  joyful  emotion,  "Ma  carom  !" — "  Ah,  but  dearest  darlings]" 
In  paying  this  verbal  tribute  to  the  merits  of  his  cook's  discovery  he  un- 
willingly bestowed  a  name  upon  that  admirable  preparation  which  has  stuck, 
to  it  ever  since.  This  derivation  is  probably  the  work  of  some  amateur  etj- 
molt^ist  (though  it  may  be  a  mere  jest),  but,  if  so,  is  worth  quoting  as  an 
excellent  specimen  of  his  art  of  plausible  narration. 

Macaronic  literature  (an  allusion  to  the  miscellaneous  nature  of  a  dish 
of  macaroni),  in  its  larger  sense,  a  name  given  to  any  jumble  of  two  or  more 
languages,  though  experts  and  purists  would  ditTetentiate  the  true  from  the 
false  macaronic  by  insisting  that  the  former  should  be  a  mixture  of  Latin  (of 
Greek)  with  the  vernacular,  in  which  the  words  of  the  living  language  are 
^iven  the  inflections  of  the  dead.  Thus,  "  lassas  kissare  boneas"  seems  to  the 
initiated  an  exquisite  macaronic  metamorphosis  of  the  plain  English  "to  kiss 
the  bonny  lasses,"  and  they  can  hardly  contain  their  joy  when  Uiey  find  lendibui 
rhyming  with  circumbendibua.  But  these  refinements  are  of  later  growth. 
In  its  origin  macaronic  literature  was  meant  as  a  burlesque  on  the  corrupt 
Latinity  of  the  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages,  whose  sermons  were  a  strange  hodge- 
podge of  Latin  and  of  the  vulgar  language.  The  originator  of  this  form  <A 
numor,  or  at  least  its  earliest  known  prolessor,  was  one  Odvtius,  or  Odaisi, 
of  Padua,  born  about  1450.  Hit  efforts  were  bad  enough,  and  on  hia  death- 
bed he  is  said  to  have  had  the  grace  to  aak  that  theae  early  effuaiona  thonkt 
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ba  totroycd.  Hia  most  eminent  disciple  among  bis  countrymen  was  Teofila 
Folengot  an  Italian  Benedictine,  who  died  in  1544.  He  wrote  under  the 
name  of  Merlinus  Cocaiua,  and  he  gave  to  this  species  of  drollery  a  degree 
of  poetic  excellence  which  has  secured  for  him  a  respectable  place  in  unread 
and  unreadaUe  literature.  Numerous  macaronic  writers  carried  on  the  same 
waric  in  Italy,  and  were  highly  appreciated.  Cardinal  Ma^arin  used  to  amuse 
himself  by  reciting  three  or  four  hundred  of  these  verses,  one  after  another. 
In  France  and  in  Germany  also  the  fashion  spread  apace.  Indeed,  the 
famous  "  Epistolse  Obscurorum  Virorum"  is  a  sort  of  macaronic  prose,  bur- 
lesquing the  logic  and  the  pedantic  Latin  of  the  schoolmen.  It  is  said  that 
Erasmus,  when  he  read  this  work,  was  so  overcome  with  laughter  that  he 
burst  an  abscess  in  his  face,  and  so  saved  the  doctors  an  operation  and  him' 
self  a  fee.  Rabelais  and  Moliire  occasionally  indulge  in  the  same  form  of 
composition. 

Dunbar,  a  man  of  great  but  uncouth  genius,  is  held  to  have  introduced 
macaronic  poetrv  into  the  literature  of  Great  Britain  in  his  "Testament  of 
Andrew  Kennedy,"  first  printed  in  1508.  This  is  not  the  true  macaronic, 
however,  but  consists  of  alternate  lines  of  old  Scotch  and  dog-Latin,  mixed 
up  with  shreds  from  the  Breviary.  A  sufficient  idea  of  Dunbar's  manner  and 
method  may  be  gained  from  these  the  concluding  verses ; 

I  will  na  pri«tis  for  me  siDg, 


Bat  &  bi^inpc  to  pixy  a  spriDg, 

Qnaiuor  lagcuas  covisis : 

Williin  tbe  grave  lo  lel  sic  thJDg, 

In  modem  cincis  jusla  me. 
To  flee  the  fiends,  ihen  hardily  tine 
De  tern  plismali  me. 

Scattered  about  the  "Colin  Clout"  and  the  "Philip  Sparrow"  of  John  Skel- 
ton  (first  published  in  1512),  a  younger  contemporary  of  Dunbar,  and  poet- 
lauteale  of  England  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  may  be  found  the 
first  examples  of  true  macaronies  in  the  English  language.  Like  Dunbar, 
Skellon  is  expressly  ridiculing  the  monkish  Latinity  of  his  time.  A  short 
■pecimen  from  "  Colin  Clout"  must  suffice  : 

Of  suche  vagvbupdus 

Speaking  (otua  ipuiidus, 

How  some  syng  lel  abiudus. 


I  speahe  not  of  the  eod  wife. 
But  of  Ihetr  npoille?  lyfe. 
Cum  jpsu  vel  illii 

isi  ™'?il"n"iila. 
Welcome  Uck  ind  Gills 
My  pRty  "PetnlDilla 
Vou  .hall  haue  your  will*. 
Of  such  puer  noster  pcke* 
All  ihe  world  ipclwi. 

TS«  fwhion,  once  ttarted,  spread  apace.  That  period  of  intellectual  de- 
Khpment  had  jvat  begun  when  our  Britiah  foTcfathers  deli([hted  in  all  sorts 
*<  verbal  qoipa  and  cranka,  Id  diatortiona  of  language,  in  conceila  and 
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euphuisms.  Macaronic  poetry  offered  just  the  pedantic  kind  of  ingennitjr  In 
which  they  revelled.  In  any  account  of  this  gtnre  the  fotlowing  ■pecimen 
cannot  be  overlooked.  It  has  been  preserved  in  the  commonplace  t>ook  of 
one  Richard  Hilles,  who  died  in  153;.  Whether  he  was  the  author  is  uncer- 
tain. While  not  perfect  as  a  macaronic,  it  is  better  poetry  than  the  average 
composition  of  this  class. 

A  Treatise  on  Wine. 

The  best  tree,  if  ye  lake  intent. 

Inter  ligna  fructifera. 
Is  the  vine  tree  by  good  argument. 


that  planted  the  vineyard, 
ID  cceli  gaudio, 
was  Noe,  as  I  am  learned. 


First  of  the  gi 

Propter  maj 

The  first  mira 


t  to  Archetcline, 


So  doth  wine  all  other  I'iqDOis, 

Dans  mulla  salulifera. 
David,  the  prophet,  saith  that  wine 

Laeiificat  cor  hominis, 
II  malielh  men  merry  if  i(  be  fine, 

£si  ergo  digntim  aominis. 

It  nourisheth  age  if  it  be  good. 

It  gendereth  in  us  gentle  blood, 
Nam  venas  purgac  sanguinii. 
By  all  these  causes  ye  should  think 


Th_e' 

)pteri 
Plenty  to  all  that  love  good  win* 

Donet  Deus  largius, 
And  bring  them  some  when  they  go  heiUX, 

Ubi  Hon  sliient  ampliu*. 

A  wry  famous  carol  "  on  bringing  in  the  Boar's  Head,"  still  sung  occasion- 
ally in  England  at  the  Christmas  festivities,  is  certainly  as  old  as  15*1,  (ot  it 
may  be  found  in  a  Yoiume  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  that  year.    TiM 
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vertion  subjoined  is  from  a  collection  of  carols  imprinted  at  London  "  in  the 
Poultry,  by  Richard  Kele,  dwelling  at  the  long  shop  under  Saynt  Myldrede's 
Chyrche,"  about  1546: 

A  Carol  bkincinc  in  the  Bore's  Head. 

Capul  spri  defero, 

Rcddenii  Jaudn  DaminD. 
The  bore'i  heed  in  huide  bring  I, 
With  gartands  gay  and  rosemar]'. 
1  pray  you  all  syngi  maelye 

The  bon'i  Iwed,  I  understande. 
Is  the  chief  service  In  tlii^  lande, 
Look  wherever  il  be  fande. 


To  cheerc  you  all  this  Christmass*, 
The  bore's  heed  with  muslarde. 

Reddens  laudes  Damina. 

Another  version  of  the  last  verse  is, — 

Our  steward  haih  provided  this 
Id  honour  of  ihe  King  of  Bliss : 
Which  on  ihis  day  10  be  served  is 
In  Regis  mens*  atrio. 

Caput  apri  defero. 
Reddens  laudes  Domino. 
But  it  was  In  the  year  1616  that  a  sustained  macaronic  con:iposition  fulSlltng 
all  the  rules  of  the  game  and  satisfying  the  most  pedantic  requirements  ap- 
peared in  the  poetical  portions  of  Ihe  comedy  entitled  "  Ignoramus."  This 
was  by  a  clergyman  named  Ruggle.  In  its  entirety  it  is  a  burlesque  on  the 
Norman  Law-Latin  of  the  period, — a  sort  of  Latin  which  burlesqued  itself  in 
■uch  phrases  as  "a  writ  depipA  vini camartdd," — i.t.,  "for  (negligeiillyl  carry- 
ingapipe  of  wine," — but  which  the  ridicule  of  centuries  only  slowly  eliminated 
from  the  pleadings  of  the  British  bar.     It  was  three  times  performed  before 

iimes  I.,  to  the  great  delight  of  that  erudite  and  pedantic  monarch,  who  withal 
ad  wit  enough  to  relish  hugely  the  wit  of  the  piece,  the  more  so  as  he  was 
attached  to  the  simpler  forms  and  terms  of  Scotch  law.  The  dialogue,  prose 
and  poetry  alike,  is  all  carried  on  in  legal  hog-Latin.  Here  is  one  of  the 
•peeches  of  the  titular  hero.  Ignoramus,  a  lawyer,  in  which  he  celebrates  his 
n  for  the  lovely  Rosabella  and  shows  how  richly  he  purposes  to  endow 


C" 


fifiSbo,  fe"e^pl"*i  monsiras  L^v^f^ren^dUiiple, 

PaniofTlos,  cuffos,  garieros,  Spanica  ruffos, 
Winipolos,  punos;  ad  ludos  ibb«  ursos. 

:xt  example  goes  back  avowedly  to  the  Skeltonic  form.      It  w; 
)  celebrate  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  hence  has  a 
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nay  be  yi 
lall  hca/  I 


Shorlly  afterwards  appeared  Drummond  of  Hayfthorn den's  "  Polemo  Mid- 
dinia,"  which  contains  macaronic  versea  thai  were  highly  esteemed  in  their 
time,  but  are  at  once  too  coarse  and  too  obscure  for  reproduction  to-day. 

A  modern  specimen  of  a  macaronic  which  is  perfect  in  structure  and  ex- 
emplifies the  sort  of  humor  which  may  be  expected  in  this  kind  of  verse  is 
the  following  from  the  "  Comic  Latin  Grammar  ;" 


Eicipe  John  Periwig  lied  up  to  the  tail  of  a  dead  pig. 
But,  on  the  whole,  nothing  better  has  ever  been  produced  than  the  following, 
which  appeared  in  Punch  : 

The  Death  of  the  Sea-Serpent. 


But  the  brow  of  the  skipper  was  sad,  cum  solicilu&e  mentis ; 

For  whales  had  been  scarce  in  those  pans,  and  the  skipper,  so  long  as  he'd  knomi  be 

Ne'er  had  gathered  less  oil  in  a  cmlse  to  gladden  ibe  heart  of  her  owner. 

'*  Dam  the  whales,"  cries  the  skippei  at  ^agth.  *'  with  a  telescope  fotle  VLdebo 


■■  Tumble  UD,  aU  you  lubbers,"  he  cries,  ■•  tumble  up,  for  careering  before  ns 

"'conMra  k,"'ir^er^e"of  ihl^i'l^,  "if"'-™  w^provok^him  he'll  kill  us. 

He'll  certainly  chaw  up  hos  morsu,  et  longis  Lmplesibus  illos." 

Loud  laughs  the  bold  skipper,  and  quick  premit  alto  corde  dolorem  ; 

(If  he  does  feel  like  running,  he  knows  it  won't  do  to  betray  it  before  •em.) 

Shrink  from  the  durum  certamen,  wbose  fathers  fit  bravely  a't  Bunker, 
You  who  have  waged  with  the  bears  and  the  bulTalo  prrelia  dura, 
Down  lo  the  freshets  and  licks  of  our  own  tree  enlightened  Missoiuer, 

Get  yonr  eyes  skinnetf  in  a  twinkling,  et  ponitc  tela  phaselto  \" 
Talta  voce  refert,  curisque  ingcntibus  B^r, 

Marshals  his  cute  little  band,  now  panting  their  foes  to  beleaguer ; 
Swiftly  they  lower  the  boats,  and  swiftly  each  man  at  the  oar  is, 

(Blackskin,  you  know,  never  feels  how  sweet  'lis  pro  palria  moil; 

Ovid  had  him  in  view  when  he  said.  "  Nimium  ne  crede  eolori.*') 

Now  swiftly  they  pull  towards  the  monster,  who.  teeiDg  the  cutter  ud  gig  Blgh, 

Glares  at  them  wiili  terrible  eyes  suffectis  sanguine  et  i^i, 

And.  never  conceiving  their  chief  will  bu  quickly  deal  hint  a  flevFei. 

Opens  wide  to  receive  them  al  once  his  tinguis  vibtmnfjbvs  ora  ; 

But  just  as  he's  licking  hb  lips,  and  gladly  preparing  lo  taste  'cm, 

Slr^ght  into  his  eyeball  the  dipper  stridentem  conjicil  hasiam. 

Straight  as  he  feels  in  his  eyebairthe  lance,  growing  isightily  sulky. 

At  'em  he  comes  in  a  rage,  ore  minasc,  litigua  trisulca. 

"  Siarn  all  I"  cry  the  sailon  at  once,  for  they  think  he  has  cerl 


I  cerUisly  caught  'tmt, 
Prssentemque  virii  inicntani  omnia  mortcOL. 
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Bui  ihe  bold  ikipper  exclalmi,  "  O  terque  qualerque  bcntl  I 
Now  with  a  in)1  date  vism,  when  I  wanL  you,  be  only  parati ; 

Hm!Si'°«Jid,  SiDDiing  a  lance,  "  With  thii  one  1  think  I  shall  hit  ii," 

He  cria,  uia  straight  into  his  mouth  ad  iniima  viscera  mittit. 

Screeches  the  crealure  in  pain,  and  writhes  till  the  sea  is  coDHnotum, 

Ai  ir  all  its  waves  had  been  lashed  in  a  tempest  per  Eunim  et  Notum. 

iBtetn  letrible  ihindy  Neptunus  seniii,  el  tUto 

Pni)[HCiens  sadly  around,  wiped  his  eye  with  the  cuff  of  his  paletot. 

And,  mad  at  his  favorite  s  Tale,  of  oaths  ullered  one  or  two  (houaand, 

Such  a*  "  CcKpo  di  BaccB  I  Mehetclel    Sacr6!     Mille  Tonnenes  I     PotitaDseDd  I" 

But  the  skipper,  who  thought  xl  wag  time  to  this  lenible  %hi  dare  finem. 

With  a  scalpiDB-Icnile  jumps  OD  the  neck  of  the  «tiake,  lecat  et  dextil  ciiDem, 

And  hurling  the  scalp  in  the  air,  half  mad  with  delight  to  possess  it, 

Sheuu, "  Dun  k,  I've  lined  up  bis  flint,  for  in  veuioa  vita  »ccuil  l'' 

So  much  for  the  genuine  macaronics.  But  there  are  a  large  number  of 
jtux-d'april,  more  or  less  doscTy  analogous  to  this  genuine  sort,  which  the 
unscientific  mind  ai  the  public  persists  in  grouping  in  the  same  class.  Man; 
of  these  pseudo-macaronics  are  more  amusing  than  the  Simon  Pures.  And 
first  we  shall  begin  with  three  polyglot  specimens  to  which  purists  would  deny 
the  name,  either  because  they  could  not  accord  with  the  structure  of  Latin 
verse,  or  because  it  is  some  living  language  that  is  entwined  with  the  Etiglish 
in  lieu  Qf  a  dead  one. 

The  following  advertisement  in  five  languages  is  said  to  be  inscribed  on 
the  window  of  a  public-house  in  Germany  : 


ExceS^ol'bedt  wi'thout'any"l^Sas't'^ ' 
Mo5  patriaui  fugimus— now  we  are  here, 
Vivamus,  let  us  live  by  wiling  beer. 
On  donne  1  boire  et  1  manger  ici ; 
Come  in  and  try  il,  whoever  you  be. 

Victor  Hugo  was  once  asked  if  he  could  write  English  poetry.     "  CerUine* 
ment,"  he  replied,  and  forthwith  delivered  himself  of  the  following ; 

Pour  chasser  le  spleen 

U,  miisje  bus  le  gin, 
God  save  the  Queen  I 

The  following  is  a  relic  of  the  Henry  Clay  campaign  of  1844,  when  "  That 
Mme  old  cuon"  was  a  popular  party-cry  ; 

Ck  M&me  ViEUX  Coon. 


Jepen«.  myself,  unless  i-ai  ton, 

Letle  ehoee  est  yet  to  happen. 
En  dix-buit  foity-fDur,  je  sais, 

Vdus'II  hearifes  curious  noises ; 
He'll  whet  ses  denis  against  some  CIn 

Et  scare  des  Loco^ols-es  I 
You  know  que  ijuand  11  est  iwake, 

Et  quiiud  il  scratch  ses  clawsei. 
Lea  Locos  dans  lauis  luulieit  shake. 

El,  (heepitli,  hang  leum  jaws-«>. 
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Ce  mf  ni«  v'kvk  coon,  je  ne  ul*  pu 
L«  miichieTi  come  icrois  him, 

II  fail  believe  he's  going  to  die, 
Quand  leulcment  playing  pouum. 


A  favorite  kind  of  school-boy  humor  is  that  which  takes  the  form  of 

evolving  sentences  like  thie  following:  Forte  dux  fel  flat  in  gutture,  which 
is  good  Latin  for  "  By  chance  the  leader  inhales  poison  In  his  throat,"  but 
which  read  off  rapidly  sounds  like  the  English  "Forty  ducks  fell  flat  in  the 
gutter."  A  French  example  is  Pas  de  lieu  Rh6ne  que  nous,  which  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  explain  makes  no  sense  in  French  at  all,  though  ever^  word  be 
true  Gallic,  but  by  a  similar  process  of  reading  reveals  the  proverbial  advice, 
"  Paddle  your  own  canoe." 

Dean  Swift  was  a  master  of  this  form  of  trifling.  He  and  his  friend  Dr. 
Sheridan,  who  was  almost  his  match,  used  to  correspond  together  in  this 
fashion.     The  following  inquiry  from  Dean  Swift  needs  no  glosa  : 

The  following  correspondence  may  also  be  deciphered  with  very  little 
trouble.    Swift  commenced  it  by  sending  the  doctor  the  following  love-poem : 


Sheridan  responded, — 


Ac  is  o  mi  M Jli  is  almi  de  lite,  ' 
IIlD  verb!  de,  ap  illo  verbi  nite. 

And  the  Dean  settled  the  whole  affair  thus  ; 

AI0'  ver  I  lindit  a  gesti;.        ' 
His  miseri  ae  vcr  at  reslis. 

The  following  sustained  effort  in  the  same  style  can  hardly  be  appreciated 
without  a  key : 

Mi  Molle  Annl 

Opali 


"  Pne  lacer,  do  telliis,  hauiit,"  sei 

•'  Mi  Molle  anni  cano  le  vcr  zgre' 
Ure  Mtrile  anu  cano  te  ver  zgre. 


Thraionii  piano  ■■  cum  Hymen"  (hen  ■e<Ui). 
"Diutiu.  toga  thyno"  Hymen  edidit;- 
Steolior  mail  agec  O  man  nautii  »lia  Id  alul 
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Ah  Molicrc  uii  (««  procaciler  intuitu  1 
Vim  me  I  for  de  parte  da  vas  ure  arbuteii. 
Thni  ihiBHnii  planas  vel  hum  a  k, 


Beavi  ad  viiu  • 

:ivile,  an  socia  luse. 

URMolleanl] 

My  Molly  and  I. 

0  Patty  O'Tooli  is  a 

,  rascally  fellow. 

He  beat  his  wife's  he 

ad,  and  said,  "  I  hipe  you  are 

With  his  hnoclis,  sir. 

she  has  in  her  body  no.  a  wht 

A  mighty  great  sin  I 

must  own  it  is  of  him- 

■■  Pray.  say.  sir  do  t 

ell  us,  how  it  is"  says  he. 

"  My  Molly  and  1  ca 

Your  Molly  and  you 

Very  true,  lO  1  hope 

you  will  listen  to  me ; 

The™«  is  plain.  '■ 

'  O  come  Hymen"  (you  said  it) 

"DoyelieuslogMh 

er."    So  Hymen  he  did  It. 

Since  your  marriage 

lo  Mar,  now  'tis  altered,  alat  1 

Aliyoidoisto(«/, 

your  dear  spouse  as  an  ass. 

"0  Patrick  1  you  vii 

len,"  says  Molly,  and  why? 
reat  stroke  in  her  eye. 

AriaiilyVhVh'ln' 

Woes  ttie  1  for  depaned  av^y  sure  h"  heau.y  is. 

Thus  the  ffljBB  >s  ph 

Why  your  MtJly  and  you  cannot  ever  agree. 

BetoMollyindulgen 

ilandiwaWasajelly.— 

Pay  respect  to  her  st 
"flSw'yJdo'M^! 

X,  you  know  women  are  silly: 
ce  1  am,"  say  to  her  as  you  pi 

,us  Molly,  and  what  is  ihema.t 

Arah,  my  honey  1  su 

,y.  ■.iswaitaUl.d-yesM, 

OMary,Vyrf«r».c. 

^■feTr'y:;:7A^r^ 

T«l.  vtW  you  ni  more  I'll  lid 

ome/rtfA  to  your  Patrick." 
1.  and  so  shall  you  see 

Behave,  1  advise  you 

Your  Molly  and  you  may  forever  agree. 

A  focile  appearance  of  Greek  is  gained  by  the  simple  trick  of  setting  up 
English  words  In  Greek  type,  as  in  this  poem  from  Punch : 

TO  «E  AEAAINr  IIEP10^IXA\. 

Er^^t  TO  «af  T  avh  ^vi-fty 
Ti»(  TO  9lt  I  vi'(f)  ^fytlvtYC 

Put  it  in  Roman,  and  the  mystery  is  clear  at  once : 
To  THE  Leading  Periodical. 

This  compliment,  great  sir,  O  take, 
Ure  a  brik  and  no  mistake: 
Enemy  lo  kant  and  fudge. 
1'ime  to  thee  I  ne'er  begrudge. 


KaouonlM,  the  dudes  or  dandies  of  Queen  Anne's  time.     Addison  has 
this  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  name  :  "  There  is  a  set  of  merry  dolU 
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whom  tlie  common  people  of  all  countries  admire,  and  seem  to  love  so  well 
that  they  could  eat  them,  according  to  the  old  proverb ;  I  mean  those  eircum- 
foraneous  wits  whom  every  nation  calls  by  the  name  of  that  dish  of  meal 
which  it  loves  best.  In  Holland  they  are  termed  'Pickled  Herrings;'  in 
France, 'Jean  Potages;'  in  Italy, 'Macaronies;'  and  in  Great  Britain, 'Jack 
Puddings.'"  But  Addison  is  wrong  in  assuming  that  the  iobriqtut,  as  such, 
was  of  Italian  origin.  It  was  self-applied  to  the  members  of  the  Macaroni 
Club,  founded  in  1760.  which  consisted  of  travelled  young  men, — Italianated 
Englishmen,  Roger  Aachani  would  have  called  (hem, — who  with  many  foreign 
affectations  brought  back  from  Iheir  wanderings  one  grateful  novelty  in  the 
shai>e  of  Italian  macaroni,  which  they  introduced  at  Almack's  and  from 
which  they  took  their  name.  The  name  soon  passed  into  general  use  as  a 
synimyme  for  fop  or  exquisite,  almost  superseding  the  analogous  terms  of 
Buck  and  Blood.  True  Macaronies  were  distinguished  by  their  passion  for 
dress  and  for  gambling.  At  Almack's  and  Brooks's  they  squandered  thou- 
sands at  hazard.  When  they  sat  duwti  to  this  serious  business  they  laid  off 
the  velvet  suiis  of  which  they  were  especially  fond,  putting  on  frieie  great- 
coats, often  turned  inside  out  fi>r  luck,  while  high-crowned  hats  with  broad 
brims  beflowered  and  beribboned  protected  their  carefully-arranged  hair  and 
guarded  their  eyes  from  the  light  In  the  streets  they  carried  long  walking- 
sticks  ornamented  with  tassels.  An  eye-glass  and  a  toothpick  were  their 
inseparable  companions.  Burgoyne,  in  his  play  "The  Maid  of  the  Oaks" 
(1774),  alludes  to  the  Macaronies  "whistling  a  song  through  their  tooth- 
picks," Another  feature  of  the  true  Macaroni  was  his  supercilious  rudeness. 
Mackenzie's  "  Mirror"  (1 780)  gives  a  very  unflattering  description  of  a  Macaroni 
Member  of  Parliament,  Sir  Bobby  Button,  who,  visiting  a  quiet  country  gen- 
tleman, asserts  his  claims  to  tasie  and  fashion  by  attacking  everything  he  sees 
in  the  house  and  gardens.  When  the  daughter  of  the  house  appears  he  talks 
"  as  If  London  were  one  grand  seraglio  and  he  himself  the  mighty  master  of 
it."  The  Macaronies  were  in  constant  attendance  at  Vauxhall  and  Ranelagh, 
A  pamphlet  published  in  1773,  entitled  "The  Vauxhall  Affray;  or,  Macaro- 
nies Defeated,"  chronicles  a  disturbance  provoked  by  the  tipsy  insolence  of 
the  exquisites.  They  did  not  retain  their  appellation  very  long.  Fashions 
changed,  and  new  nicknames  came  in  with  the  new  fashions.  The  species 
was  pretty  well  extinct  by  the  end  of  the  century.  In  1805,  George  Barring- 
ton  writes  in  the  New  London  Spy  of  "  the  present  degenerate  race  of  Maca- 
ronies, who  appear  to  be  of  a  spurious,  puny  breed  ;"  and  about  181J  there 
was  published  at  Bath  a  poetical  pamphlet,  ascribed  to  Thomas  Haynes 
Bayly,  on  "Bath  Dandies  of  the  Present  and  the  Macaronies  of  the  Past." 
But  they  were  in  their  full  glory  when  Yankee  Doodle,  in  a  sudden  burst  of 
dandyism,  stuck  a  feather  in  his  hat  and  called  it  macaroni. 

Macaulay's  Ne«^  Zealander.     In  his  review  of  Ranke's  "History  of 

the  Popes"  Slacaulay  winds  up  a  splendid  rhetorical  passage  on  the  Catholic 
Church  with  the  following  peroration  : 

She  was  ETcai  ud  reipecied  beforE  ihc  Ssxcn  had  k<  foot  on  Britain.  bcTon  ihe  Fruk  hid 
passed  the  Rhine,  when  Grecian  eloquence  Mill  flourished  in  Antioch.  when  idoli  weie  s(iU 
worshipped  in  Ihe  temple  of  Mecca,     And  she  may  Kill  exijt  in  undiminiihed  vigor  when 


The  last  sentence  became  at  once  a  classic.  Macaulay's  New  Zealander 
passed  into  popular  phraseology.  Writers  of  leadmg  articles  made  a  useful 
man  of  him  ;  reviewers,  philosophers,  historians,  put  nim  to  all  kinds  of  sen- 
timental work.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  he  was  no  child  of  Mac«iilm''t. 
He  had  been  nuking  his  prosi>ective  archaeological  jourue<r3  long  before 
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MarauUy  was  born.  He  was  to  came  from  Lima,  from  Alaska,  from  the 
Antipodes,  from  nowhere  in  particular  ;  and  he  was  to  sigh  ovei  the  ruins  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  as  well  as  of  Loi)don,  or,  indeed,  ovei  any  ruins  ; 
Ihe  main  point  was  the  moral.  Eiekiel  knew  him, — indeed,  several  01  liim, — 
and  Eaekiel  wrote  aboui  six  hundred  years  before  Christ ; 

Tyre  ihall  be  ■  place  Tor  the  spreading  of  ae»  in  the  midst  of  Lhc  sea..  Then  all  ihe 
princes  of  iheieaibail  come  down  from  their  ihronti;  .  .  they  shall  sit  upon  the  ground,  and 
■hall  tremble  ■!  every  momenl,  and  be  asioniihed  at  thee.  And  they  shall  take  up  a  lamen- 
tation  for  Ibec,  and  say  to  thee.  How  an  thou  desiroyed,  that  waat  inhahjied  01  svafariog 

tglaim  ;  ihey  shall  be  a  place  lo  spread  forth  nets  (xlvii.  lo). 

And  is  not  the  Agrieola  of  the  "Georgics"  who  rests  contemplative  upon 
his  plough  to  moralize  over  what  he  has  turned  up  in  the  furrow, — 

Grandiaque  effossis  mirabitur  a%sA  sepulchiie, — 
another  early  avatar  of  this   venerable   personage?     In  English   and  other 
modern    literatures   he    turns   up  with    the   unassuming   persistence   of  the 
Wandering  Jew  or  the  Little  Joker.     Shelley  caught  a  glimpse  of  him  : 

In  the  firm  expectalion.  that  when  London  shall  be  a  habitation  of  bitterns,  when  St. 
Pul's  and  WeUmuister  Abbey  shall  stand  shapeless  and  nameless  ruins  in  the  midst  of  an 
iui4>eap1e<l  marsh ;  when  the  [liers  of  Westminster  Bridge  shall  become  the  nuclei  of  islets  of 
feeds  and  osiers  and  cast  the  jagged  shadows  of  their  broken  arches  on  the  soiltaiT  stream  ; 

imagined  system  of  crittcJEm  the  respective  merits  of  the  Bells,  and  the  Fudges,  and  their 
halamni.—PtUr  Btll Iht  Third:  Didicali™  (10  Ihomas  Moore). 

Volney,  in  his  "  Ruins  of  Empires,"  comes  face  to  face  with  liira  : 
Reflecting  that  if  the  places  before  me  kad  once  exhibited  this  animated  picture,  who,  said 
I  lo  myself,  can  assure  me  chat  their  present  desolation  will  not  one  day  be  the  lot  of  our  own 
coiinttyt  Who  knows  but  that  hereafter  some  traveller  like  myself  will  sit  down  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Seine,  Tin  Thames  or  (he  Zuyder  Zee.  where  now,  in  the  lumuli  of  enjoyment, 
the  heart  and  the  eyes  are  too  slow  to  lake  in  ihi  multiuidc  of  sensations.— who  knows  but 

Horace  Walpole  was  equally  favored.  Writing  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  No- 
vember 24,  1774,  he  says, — 

For  my  part,  I  take  Europe  to  he  worn  onl.  When  Voltaire  dies  we  may  say  "Good- 
night." The  next  Augustan  age  will  dawn  on  the  other  side  of  Ihe  Atlantic.  There  will 
peHiaps  be  a  Tfaucydides  at  Boston,  a  Xenaphon  at  New  York,  and,  in  time,  a  Viisil  at 

land,  and  give  a  description  of  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's,  like  the  editions  of  Uaalbec  and  PiU- 

There  can  be  tio  doubt  that  this  is  the  identical  individual, — Macaulay's 
own  man.  Mrs,  Batbauld,  like  Ezekiel,  saw  a  number  of  him.  In  her  poem 
of "  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Eleven,"  published  the  year  after  the  titular  date, 
•he  describes  a  band  of  enthusiastic  travellers  who 

With  duteous  leal  their  pilgrimage  shall  lake 
From  the  blue  mountain,  on  Ontario's  lake. 
With  fond  adoring  steps  to  press  the  sod 
By  statesmen,  sigei,  poets,  heroea  trod. 
PenMVe  and  thoughtful  shall  the  wanderers  greet 
Each  splendid  square  and  still  untrodden  street ; 
Or  of  some  crumbling  luiret,  mined  by  time. 
The  broken  stairs  with  perilous  step  may  climb. 
Thence  stretch  their  view  the  wide  Boriion  round. 

And.  choked  no  more  with  fleets,  fair  Thames  survcf 
Through  reeds  and  sedge  pursue  his  idle  way. 
Oft  shall  the  strangers  turn  their  eager  leel, 
The  rich  remains  of  anciLnt  an  to  greet ; 
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The  nicEUnd  walls  with  critic  eye  explore. 
And  Reynold)  be  what  Raphael  wai  befon. 
On  spoifs  from  every  clime  iheir  eye  ihall  g»»e, 
Ejn'piian  graniies  and  the  Etniscan  vase; 
And  when  'midst  fallen  London  ihey  survey 
The  stone  where  Aleiander's  ashes  lay. 
Shall  own  with  humbk  pride  the  lesson  just. 
By  Time's  slow  finger  written  in  the  dust. 

I  a  similar  strain  Ktrke  While,  iti  his  poem  on  "  Time"  (1803),  pictum 
:  decay  of  empire"  in  Britain  and  its  reduction  to  "  a  primitive  bar- 


Whete,  10  his  wandering  thoughts,  no  dating 
Hath  ever  ploughed  bebre,  espies  the  cliffs 
Uf  fallen  Albion.    To  the  1  anil  unknown 
He  journeys  joyful ;  and  perhaps  desires 


to  Stray,  "  contemplative," 

Where  Philadelphia 
Mid  ambient  waves 
Or  fait  Bostonia  gra. 

He  hears  no  human  voice, — only 

the  moan  of  winds  that  sadly  sigh 
O'er  many  a  shattered  pile  and  broken  stone. 

In  1759,  more  than  thirty  years  earlier,  Goltismith  describes  the  man  and 
his  feelings  in  the  "  Citizen  of  the  World."  London  itself,  he  says,  will  fade 
away  some  day,  and  leave  a  desert  in  its  room.  "The  sorrowful  traveller 
wanders  over  (he  awfui  ruins,"  and  as  he  beholds  he  learns  wisdom  and  feels 
the  transiency  of  every  subl  mi  a  ry  possession,  "Here,  he  cries,  stood  their 
citadel,  now  grown  over  with  weeds  ;  there  their  Senate  House,  now  the 
haunt  of  every  noxious  reptile  ;  temples  and  theatres  stood  here,"  et& 
Alsop's  man  also  notices  the  noxious  reptile,  and  defines  it : 

From  some  gray  tomb  by  withering  fern  o'er^prfiid. 

Slow  rears  the  rattlesnake  his  glistening  creU, 

And  lilli  with  dreadful  sounds  the  dreary  w»ie. 

Goldsmith,  it  is  not  unlikely,  had  in  mind  an  essay  entitled  "  Humorous 
Thoughts  on  the  Removal  of^  the  Seat  of  Empire  and  Commerce,"  which 
appeared  in  the  London  Magatine  for  July  6,  174S-  At  least  there  is  a  re< 
markable  parallelism  between  his  description  and  that  contained  in  the  M' 
lowing  passage  ; 

When  I  have  been  indulging  in  tbis  thought,  I  have  ia  itnigination  seeo  ihe  Briton*  of 
some  future  century  walking  by  the  bank»  of  the  Thames,  then  overgrown  with  wcMk  and 

Pauts,  Ihe  MonMtnnI,  Iho  Bank,  the  Maniign  Htuii,  »nd  other  pliCM  of  the  firsi  diiiine- 
lion,  just  at  one  traveller  now  shows  aiioiherof  less  experience  the  veueratile  iiusi  u(  pagu 
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But  why  continue  our  extracts  F  The  traveller  of  the  future  who  is  to  visit 
the  luins  of  some  now  flourishing  city  or  empire  and  indulge  in  the  melan- 
choly ind  moral  reflections  which  such  a  spectacle  should  awaken  in  the 
properly-regulated  man  is  a  commonplace  in  lileralure.  Nay,  he  was  a 
^miliar  figure  in  Macaulay  even  before  h\i  avatar  as  a  New  Zealander.  He 
had  already  been  utilized  in  no  less  than  three  places.  Under  the  name  of 
Richard  Quogti  he  is  the  author  of  a  Grand  National  Epic  Poem  to  be  en- 
titled The  Wellingtoniad  and  to  be  published  a.D.  2824,  which  is  analyzed  at 
length  in  an  early  contribution  to  Knight's  Quarterly  Magatine,  November, 
1824.  The  same  magazine  in  the  same  issue  contained  a  review  of  Mitlbrd's 
Greece  in  which  he  reappears  anonymously  : 

Wtien  Ihe  scepln  nhall  have  passed  away  from  Engliind  ;    when,  ptrhapi,  travellers  from 

A  passage  in  the  "  Review  of  Mill's  Essay  on  Government''  (1829)  is  very 


amidst  ihe  relics  of  her  giganlic  tlockt,  and  buUd  their  huis  oui  uf  the  capitals  o{  her  stately 

Macanlajr'M  Bcbool-bo?,  an  eidolon  almost  as  famous  as  his  New 
Zealander,  a  purely  imaginary  being  who  in  the  course  of  Macaulay's  writings 
is  continually  brought  in  to  shame  the  opponent  he  is  belaboring.  The  latter 
is  scornfully  told  that  every  school-boy  knows  the  matter  in  which  he  is  caught 
delinquent. 

The  school-boy  is  usually  spoken  of  as  an  original  creation  of  Macaulay's. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  of  some  interest  to  note  that  the  following  sentence 
occurs  on  p.  I14  of  the  CAiiitiafi  Observer  for  1808,  in  an  editorial  review  of 
a  "Vindication  of  the  Hindoos"  by  "A  Bengal  OiEcer  :"  "  It  is  beneath  the 
dignity  of  criticism  to  stoop  to  the  refutation  of  positions  which  every  school- 
b^  could  ahake  to  pieces."  The  Christian  Observer,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, was  edited  by  Zachary  Macaulay,  father  of  the  historian. 

And,  after  all,  Burton  was  before  either  of  the  Macaulays:  "But  every 
■chool-boy  hath  that  famous  testament  of  Grunnius  Corocotta  Porcellus  at  his 
fingers' ends."  {Anatomy  of  Melancholy.) 

Uacedonia'H  Madman,  By  this  title  Alexander  the  Great  is  sometimes 
referred  to,  on  account  of  his  alleged  furious  lust  of  conquest  and  unparal- 
leled •accession  of  victories.  He  left  his  kingdom,  accompanied  by  a  com- 
paratively small  force,  and  with  an  empty  treasury,  for  the  subjection  of  the 
world.  The  Swedish  king  Charles  XIl.  is  sometimes  called  the  "Madman 
of  the  North." 

Heroea  are  much  ihe  same,  the  point's  agreed, 
From  Macedanla's  madman  to  the  Swede. 

"  A  utiDO  iriiich  can  figbc,"  think  the  Gaietieen  "  .  ,  and  Is  led  on  by  its  king,  too, 
whomay  prove,  in  his  way,  a  very  Charle»  XII.,  or  small  Macedonia's  Madman,  for  aught 

HacUne,  an  epithet,  with  a  sling  of  reproach,  for  the  managing  spirits 
in  the  organization  of  political  parties  in  the  United  Stales.  The  machine 
consiits  of  those  persons  afliliated  with  a  political  party  (as  distinguished 
from  the  mats  of  voters)  who,  from  ambition  or  for  ptolit,  follow  politics  as  a 
ptofeuion,  arrange  the  numinating  conventions,  and  assume  control  of  cico 
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tions.  The  political  michinE  is  a  highly- peifected  organism,  extending  from 
the  chainnan  of  the  State  committee  down  to  the  "ca()Uin"  of  a  voting  dw- 
trict  At  times  its  decisioni  in  polilkal  matter*  are  in  direct  oppoaition  to 
the  wishes  of  large  portions  or  even  the  bulk  of  the  voters  affiliated  with 
the  party  of  which  il  is  the  engine.  These  latter  then  have  four  course* 
open  to  them.  They  may  "  scratch"  objectionable  ciiididaws,  organize  a  boil, 
fritter  away  their  strength  by  unorganized  independent  voting,  ot  perforct 
accept  the  dictates  of  the  machine  for  the  party's  sake.  The  name  is  some- 
limes  derived  from  the  times  of  ihe  old  volunteer  fire-companies  when  these 
organizations  were  an  influential  factor  in  politics  in  most  American  cities ; 
"to  run  wid  de  machine"  meant  to  be  associated  with  one  of  the  volunteer 
fire-companies,  and,  ipso  facto,  to  belong  to  a  pohtical  coterie.  The  word, 
however,  has  been  used  in  the  general  sense  of  political  organiiatioM  since 
early  in  the  present  century.  It  was  used  in  this  very  sense  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  a  letter  to  Thomas  Raikes,  September  I3,  18451  ^^")  Speaking 
of  Ihe  change  effected  by  the  growth  of  democratic  sentiment  on  the  deliber- 
ations of  the  House  of  Commons :  "  Such  is  the  operation  of  the  machine, 
as  now  established,  that  no  individual,  be  his  character,  conduct  in  antecedent 
circumstances,  and  his  abilities,  what  they  may,  can  have  any  personal  influ- 
ence  in   general,        .        Scarcely  an   individual   is   certain  of   his   political 


Mad  'world,  my  masters.  This  proverbial  expression,  frequently  but 
wrongly  attributed  to  Shakespeare,  has  been  taken  by  Middlelon  as  the  title 
of  a  play,  "A  Mad  World,  my  Masters"  (1608).  Taylor,  the  Water  Poel, 
probably  had  Middlelon  in  mind  when  he  wrote, — 

ma^yui^t^ew  ^^«o  ^Ind^,  ,f  tkt  Wtst  (1649). 
The  imputation,  of  course,  is  a  very  old  one.     Thus,  Plautus,  "  Hei  mihi, 
iiisanire  me  ajunt,  ultro  cum  ipsi  insaniunt"  (Mcrnxck.,  v.  2).     Bui  the  par- 
ticular phrase  is  not,  apparently,  found  in  any  author  before  Middlelon. 

Madstones,  or  SnakestoneB,  stones  which  are  vulgarly  believed  to  have 
the  power  of  absorbing  the  virus  from  wounds  caused  by  serpents,  mad  dogs, 
poisoned  arrows,  etc.  The  belief  is  not  a  modern  one  :  it  has  existed  atBong 
the  Orientals  for  centuries,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  early  travellers  in 
the  East.     Jean  Bapfiste  Tavernier,  in  his  "  Travels  in  Indi»"  (1677),  says,— 

I  will  finally  make  mcnlion  oi  Ihe  snakeBlu 
loon  [a  Spanish  gold  coin],  some  ot  them  lend 
and  becoming  ttiin  (oivardt  the  edgci.    The  k 

inakett.  but  1  should  nthcr  believe  ihat  il  i^  the  prcests  of  ine  laoiaiers  vno  tb*vs  idvh  inma 
■D,  and  that  this  >ione  Is  a  composition  which  la  made  of  nriain  dnigi.  Whatever  it  may  bi, 
it  has  an  excellent  vinue  in  ei trading  all  the  poison  when  one  hai  beeo  bitten  bf  a  poison- 
ous animal.  If  the  pan  billen  is  not  punctured  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  incision  so  diat  the 
blood  may  flow ;  and  when  the  stone  has  twen  applied  to  il.it  does  not  fall  off  unrillttia 
exiracted  all  the  venom,  which  is  drawn  to  it.  In  order  to  clean  il  it  is  .ilwped  in  womaa'i 
milk,  or,  in  default  of  it,  in  that  of  ■  cow :  and  after  havini  been  siecpcd  lor  len  or  tweln 
hours,  the  milk,  which  lias  absorbed  all  the  venom,  assumes  the  color  of  mutter.  One  day 
when  1  cUned  with  the  Archbishop  of  Coa  he  look  me  in'o  his  museum,  where  be  bad  nany 
curiosities.    Among  other  things  he  showed  me  one  of  th*-e  sionts,  and  In  tellina  n*  o(  id 

Eropenies  usund  me  thai  ii  was  but  IhiM  days  tince  he  had  made  a  trial  of  it,  after  srhicb 
e  presented  il  to  me.  A)  he  traveised  a  marsh  on  ihe  island  of  Salseite,  upon  which  Coa  i* 
silualed,  on  his  way  10  a  house  In  the  lOunlty.  one  of  hi«  palanquin-bearers,  who  was  almcKt 
naked,  was  bitten  by  a  serpen!,  and  was  ai  once  cured  hy  ibis  stone  I  have  bougbt  oany 
of  them,  and  it  is  thai  which  make*  me  think  th<i  Ikn  make  ihem.  You  empkiy  two 
methods  lo  asceririin  If  the  snakeslone  is  gtHid  and  that  there  is  no  fraud.  Thefimitby 
placing  Ihe  stone  In  ihe  moulh,  fur  ihen.ifls  good,  il  leaps  and  attaches  (tself  ImmefnaretT 
to  ihe  palate.  The  other  ii  10  place  h  in  a  glauful  of  walcr,  aad  iDBcdiMilT  if  It  ■  BtuiiM 
the  water  begiM  tg  boil. 
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The  stone  rwy  have  been  labasheer  or  other  abearptive  (tone,  which  might 
act  u  a  sort  of  blot  ting -paper  to  ihe  wound  when  it  is  open  enough,  but 
would  hardljr  be  recommended  bf  phpicians  as  an  antidoie.  The  inadstones 
of  America  are  also  some  aluminous  shale  or  aiher  absorpiive  substance. 


Mbho^  bitBS.  "Wben  the,— I'.f.,  when  one  is  seized  with  a  whim.  Paral- 
lel figures  of  speech  are  the  Scotch  saying  "Ife  has  his  head  full  of  bees" 
(see  bEES  IN  HIS  Bonnet),  the  French  "  II  a  des  rats  dans  la  tete,"  and  the 
Uutch  "  He  has  a  mouse's  nest  in  his  head."  But  the  "  biting  maggot"  is  all 
Swift's  own.  He  tells  of  the  discovery  of  certain  virtuosi  that  the  brain  is 
filled  with  little  worms  or  maggots,  and  that  thought  is  produced  by  these 
worms  biting  the  nerves.  "If  the  bite  is  hexagonal,  it  produces  poelry;  if 
circular,  eloquence;  if  conical,  politics,"  etc.  (Tht  Mechanical  Operaliim  of 
At  SfirU.) 

To  tickle  the  maggot  bom  in  empty  head. 

Tewkvson:  jlfa«rf. 

Magna  Chatta  is  aticta  a  felloiv  tbat  be  will  have  no  BDverelgn. 
This  famous  phrase  was  used  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  May  17,  1628,  during  the 
debate  in  the  House  of  lairds  on  the  Petition  of  Kight,  Here  is  the  context : 
"Sovereign  Power  is  no  parliamentary  word.  In  my  opinion  it  weakens 
Magna  Charta  and  all  our  Statutes ;  for  they  are  absolute,  without  any  saving 
of  sovereign  power ;  and  shall  we  now  add  it,  we  shall  weaken  the  foundation 
oflaw,  and  then  thebuildingmost  needs  fall.  Take  we  heedwhat  we  yield  unto. 
Magna  Charta  is  such  a  fellow  that  he  will  have  no  sovereign.  \(  we  grant 
this,  by  implication  we  give  a  sovereign  power  above  all  these  laws.  We 
must  not  admit  of  it ;  anci  to  qualify  it  is  impossible.  Let  us  hold  our  privi- 
leges according  to  the  law." — 1  Rush-worth,  568. 

Magna  est  Veritas  et  ptsevalebit  (L.,  "  Truth  is  mighty  and  will  pre- 
vail"), a  mediaeval  proverb,  probably  a  reminiscence  of  "  Great  is  truth,  and 
mighty  above  all  things"  (/.  Esdras  iv.  41),  which  in  the  Greek  runs  itcyahi  ^ 
d^lscui  ml  vK^M■)tyel,  and  in  the  Vulgate  is  translated  "  Magna  est  Veritas  et 
pra^valei."  (I-  Esdrae  of  the  English  Apocrypha  is  numbered  III.  Esdras  in 
the  Vulgate.)  The  substitution  of  the  more  sonorous  future  tense  for  the 
present  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  papular  instinct  for  euphony. 

Truth  {like  ihe  sun  icielf,  especially  in  England)  is  so  often  under  1  cloud  (hat  ■  proverb  ig 

Philiiline  force  s«m  sure  of  victory,— it  is  tlien  that  a  wise  saw  is  wanted  to  te'll  the  TaiDting 
ODB  thai  the  battle  is  not  10  the  seeming  strong,  but  that  truth  is  ereat.  and  will  prevail  at 
liu.  "  Magna  est  Veritas,  et  przvalebil."  Here  you  have  sound  and  sense  more  pertinent 
10  the  occasion  and  fuller  to  the  ear  than  if  the  words  in  Esdras  were  more  strictly  kept  to.— 
C.  A.  Wa>d,  in  JV»/»  and  QutrU,.  sevemh  series,  iv.  9a. 

Suppose  we  were  to  invite  volunteers  amongst  our  respected  readers  10  send  in  little  state- 
BHiuof  the  lies  which  they  know  have  been  told  about  themselves:  what  a  heap  of  corre- 
spondence, what  an  eiai^eration  of  malignities,  what  a  crackling  bonfire  of  incendiary  false- 
toods,  might  we  not  gather  together  I  And  a  lie  once  set  going,  having  Ihe  breath  of  liTe 
bfealhedlDtoItby  Ihe  rather  of  lying,  and  ordered  to  run  its  diaboUcat  little  course,  lives  with 
a  pvdigioiu  vitality.     You  Hy,  "  Magna  est  Veritas  ct  przvalehit."     Psha  I  great  lies  are  as 

lime  is  amusing  (he  town.     "  OV 
Kyi  Ike  EentleniBn,  "everyho'dy  knows  who  wrote  that  paper:  it  ia  Mi  -     - 

young  author  at  the  lime,  perhaps  proud  of  my  bantling.   "  I  beg  youri 
■aswrillen  by  your  humble  servant."     "  Indeed  I"  was  all  that  the  mi 


niths^  and  pnvail  constantly,  and  day  after 


_    ...  ._  _    neighbor,     f  never  heard 

lily  more  finely  conveyed  than  by  that  "indeed."     "Impudent  liai"  tbs 
•kid,  as  clear  as  face  could  (peak.     Where  was  Majrna  Veritas   and  how 

, ~ienr    She  lifted  up  her  voice,  she  made  her  appeal,  atid  ahe  wM  kicked  out 

rf  Goun^TiiACKaKAV ;  linmd»ieat  Fa/trt. 
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Magniflceot,  bat  not  ^var.  General  Pierre  Bosquet,  when  he  saw  the 
six  hundred  dash  to  their  death  at  Balaklava  (October  28,  i8S4)>  utiere^  the 
famous  phrase,  "  C'est  magnifique,  niaia  ce  11 'est  pas  lagueiie."  As  a  criticism 
on  that  blundering  bit  of  heroism,  the  phrase  in  its  straightforward  sense  is 
excellent,  but  it  is  now  sometimes  twisted  out  of  its  original  meaning  and 
quoted  ironically  as  a  condemnation  of  the  martinet  mind  which  places  the 
letter  above  the  spirit,  the  mind  which  Macaujay  admirably  ridicules  in  his 
essay  on  Byron  :    "  We  have  heard  of  an  olditfetman  officer  who  was  agteat 


1  military  operations.     He  used  to  revile  Bonapar 

for  spoiling  the  science  of  war,  which  had  been  carried  to  such  an  exquisite 
perfection  ciy  Marshal  Daun.  In  my  youth  we  used  to  march  and  counter- 
march all  the  summer  without  gaining  or  losing  a  square  league,  and  then  we 
went  into  winter  quarters.  And  now  comes  an  ignorant,  hot-headed  young 
man  who  flies  from  Boulogne  to  Ulm,  and  from  Ulm  to  the  middle  of  Mora- 
via, and  fights  battles  in  December.  The  whole  system  of  his  tactics  is  mon- 
strously incorrect." 

There  are  some  defeats  which  are  more  gloricnis  than  viclorits ;  some  failures  which  ue 
grander  ihan  ihe  most  briliianl  success.  The  charge  of  ihe  Light  Btigidc  »t  Bal«Vb»«  was  i 
useless  waste  of  life  -,  yet  we  doubt  if  any  feat  of  arms  in  modem  times  ever  had  so  fine  a 
moral  elTect  as  ihai  piece  of  heroic  stupidity.  In  like  manner  these  gallant  seamen  twie 
biled  lo  reach  the  pole ;  but  Ibey  have  won  a  proud  place  in  Iheir  counlry'i  «biiiiIi. 
They  have  done  Englishmen  good.  Pily  >1  is  thai  we  (liould  have  to  »ay,  as  the  miliuiT 
critic  did  of  that  other  deed  we  spoke  ij'  but  now,  C'tst  mafniAgiit,  nmit  ci  u'ttt  /aj  /a 
guirri, — Qaaritrly  Rivinir, 

Mahomet  and  the  Mountain.  Bacon,  in  his  essay  on  "  Boldness,"  Cells 
the  following  story  as  an  instance  of  successful  audacity:  "Mahomet  made 
the  people  believe  he  would  call  a  hill  to  him  and  from  the  top  of  it  offer  up 
his  prayers  for  the  observers  of  his  law.  The  people  assembled  r  Mahomet 
called  the  hilt  to  come  to  him  again  and  again,  and  when  the  hilt  stood  stilt  he 
was  never  a  whit  abashed,  but  said,  'If  the  hill  will  not  come  to  Mahomet,  Ma- 
homet will  come  to  the  hill.'"  Obviously,  this  story  is  the  original  of  the 
familiar  proverb,  "  If  the  mountain  will  not  go  to  Manomet,  let  Mahomet  go 
to  the  mountain,"  which  is  found  in  other  languages  than  the  English,  and 
means,  "If  we  cannot  do  what  we  will,  let  us  do  what  we  can." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  where  Bacon  got  this  story.  It  is  not  in 
any  of  the  early  biographies,  naturally  enough.  They  do  record  that  a  tree 
from  a  distance  moved  towards  the  Prophet,  ploughing  up  the  earth  as  it  ad- 
vanced, and  then  similarly  retired.  But  in  the  Koran  the  Prophet  expressly 
disclaimed  the  power  of  working  miracles. 

Maiden  Aosize,  in  former  times,  an  assize  at  which  no  criminal  was 
left  for  execution,  the  word  "maii^en"  being  here  used  figuratively,  as  it  is  in 
such  expressions  as  "maiden  fortress,"  a  fortress  which  has  never  yielded  to  or 
been  forced  by  an  enemy.  Similarly  we  have  expressions  like  "  virgin  snow," 
the  snow  on  mountain-tops,  which  has  never  been  defiled  or  trod  upon.  The 
Jungfrau  (lit,,  the  "maiden"  or  "virgin")  was  so  called  because  no  one  had 
ever  made  the  ascent,  though  latterly  the  feat  has  been  accomplished. 

At  maiden  assizes  it  was  customary  for  the  sheriff  of  the  county  to  present 
the  judge  making  the  itinerary  of  the  circuit  with  a  pair  of  white  glovet, 
emblematic  of  purity. 

Main-brace,  To  splloe  the.  The  main-brace  is  the  rope  by  which  the 
main-sail  of  a  ship  is  placed  in  position.  To  splice  it  is  to  join  it  when  broken 
or  to  repair  it  when  injured.  Hence  the  expression  "  to  splice  the  main-brace" 
is  proverbial  among  seamen  for  taking  a  drink  of  strong  liquor  to  strengthen 
or  fit  them  for  extra  exertion,  or  to  enable  them  to  bear  up  tgainst  exposun 
to  cold  or  wet  weather. 
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Maine  La^r.  Maire  was  Ihe  first  State  which  by  an  act  of  its  Legislature 
(1S51)  placed  a  stringent  prohibition  on  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks. 
Hence  the  term  is  olten  used  colloquially  as  a  designation  of  prohibitory 
laws  in  general,  as  one  would  say,  "  Kansas,  or  Iowa,  has  adopted  a  '  Maine' 
law." 

Haltre  Oonin,  a  name  wliich  in  France  survives  as  the  synonyme  for  a 
cunning  rogue,  especially  in  the  proverbial  phrase  "  Un  tour  de  Maitre  Go- 
nin"  ("A  trick  of  Master  Gonin's"),  meaning  a  very  sly  and  artful  triclt. 
Menage  mentions  only  to  reject'  the  etymology  which  derives  the  word  from 
the  Hebrew ^WKWifii,  a  diviner,  an  enchanter.  But  Court  de  Gobelin  thinks 
that  Gonin  is  derived  immediately  from  the  English  cunning,  while  that  word 
in  its  turn,  with  all  its  Teutonic  and  Grecian  analogues,  comes  from  the  same 
root-form  as  the  Hebrew  ^TcancM.  "The  English,"  he  says,  "associating 
Cunning  w\Cst  Matt,  make  the  compound  word  Cunning-Man,  which  signifies 
diviner,  enchanter,  a  man  who  does  great  things,  who  is  very  skilful  ;  it  corre- 
sponds, therefore,  to  the  Hebrew  word  giviinen.  Let  us  not  be  astonished 
to  recognize  this  word,  so  common  to  all  peoples,  and  so  ancient :  it  comes 
with  the  rest  from  a  common  source,  from  higher  Asia,  the  cradle  of  all  these 
peoples  and  of  their  languages."  Menage  and  Gebelin  ought  to  have  known 
that  MaStre  Gonin  was  a  French  conjurer  who  flourished  in  Ihe  days  of 
Francis  L,  before  whom  he  is  said  to  have  made  an  exhibition  of  his  art  per- 
fectly in  keeping  with  the  profligate  manners  of  the  time  and  of  that  especial 
court,  "  He  was  a  man  very  subtle  and  expert  in  his  art,"  says  Brantfime, 
" and  his  grandson,  whom  we  have  seen,  was  fully  his  equal."  Grandfather 
and  grandson  having  been  at  the  head  of  their  profession,  the  name  passed 
into  a  proverbial  expression,  and  survived  all  memory  of  the  men. 

Migority.  "  He  has  joined  the  majority" — i.e..  He  is  dead — is  the  Eng- 
lish form  of  the  Latin  phrase  Aiiit  or  ptnelrmiit  ad  plurts.  In  the  "  Trinum- 
mus"  of  Plautus  (ii.  2,  14),  Phiito,  an  old  man,  winds  up  a  jeremiad  against  the 
corruptness  of  society  by  asking, — 

Adpluri"p"X;ravir 
("Why  did  1  not  di=  before!") 
The  phrase  was  borrowed  by  the  Latins  from  the  Greeks.  That  it  was  an 
every-day  expression  at  Athens  may  be  inferred  from  its  use  by  Aristophanes 
in  "  Ecclesiaiusae  :"  "^  ypavi  laieaTTtKuia  iropu  tup  jr^vui'"  ("The  old  woman 
having  gone  over  to  the  majority").  An  earlier  use  of  the  phrase,  probably 
the  earliest  known  to  history,  occurs  in  the  oracle's  reply  to  .^symnus  of 
Megara  (Pausanias,  i.  43) : 

5  vcficTu  TIM  jrXeiovuv  ^aukcvourcu. 
_  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  English  the  vile  pleonasm  "the  great  majority" 
IS  creeping  into  common  use  as  a  euphuism  for  the  dead. 
The  cup  goes  round  : 
And  who  io  aitta\  as  to  put  it  by  ! 
'Til  long  since  Desth  h«d  the  nuijority. 

Blaih  ;   Tht  Oravr,  ii.,  I.  449- 

Mammon   of  unrighteous n ess, — i,e.,  worldly  wealth,  earthly  riches. 

The  expression  occurs  in  the  parable  of  the  unjust  steward  (Luke  xvi. 
9) :  "I  say  unto  you.  Make  to  yourselves  friends  by  means  of  the  mammon 
of  unrighleousness  ;  that,  when  it  shall  fail,  they  may  receive  you  into  the 
eternal  tabernacles"  (Revised  Ver-ion).  Again,  "If  therefore  ye  have  not 
been  faithful  in  the  unrighteous  mammon,  who  will  commit  to  your  trust  Ihe 
Hue  riches?"  (Ibid.,  verse  11.)  Mammon  is  also  used  a.*  a  designation  of  the 
g^  Dl  the  worldly  as  contrasted  with  the  Gud  of  Light :  "  Ve  cannot  serve 
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God  and  mammon"  (IWd,  verse  13),  which  last  eentence  also  occurs  in  the 
Seiinon  on  the  Mount,  as  reported  in  Mallhew  vi.  24.  In  the  Chaldee 
Targums  and  Onkelos,  and  later  writers,  and  in  the  Syriac  version,  the  word 
mammon  is  used  with  the  signification  of  riclies,  Medi^vat  writers  make 
Mammon  the  chief  of  one  of  the  nine  orders  of  devils,  and  Wicrus  in  his 
account  of  the  court  of  beelzebub  makes  hitn  its  aml>asBador  to  England. 
Spenser  makes  of  him  a  sort  of  Plutus,  and  has  a  wonderful  description  of 
the  cave  of  M^imon  and  the  adventures  there  of  Sir  Guyon  (Faerie  Queene, 
Book  ii.,  canto  7),  and  Milton  includes  Mammon  as  one  of  the  chief  of  the 
fallen  angels : 

M&mmoD,  the  least  erected  spirit  ihal  fell 

The  riches  of  h=av«i"s  pavement,  trodden  Bold, 
Than  augbt  divine  and  haly  else  enjoyed. 

yaraditf  Lfi*l,  Book  i. 
Man.     There  is  no  finer  bit  of  prose  in  all  literature  than  Hamlet's  de- 
scription of  the  world  and  of  man  ; 

canopy,  the  air.  look  you.  this  btave  o'erhanginE  Armament,  this  majestical  roof  fretted  with 
golden  £re.  why,  it  appears  no  other  thing  to  me  than  a  fouT  and  pestiJent  congregaiion  of 
""- ' ■--     --"-  ^ .--,-^-- cuity,  in 


Sir  Thomas  Browne,  with  a  touch  of  his  quaint  humor,  says,  in  "Urn- 
Burial,"  ch.  v.,  ''  Man  is  a  noble  animal,  splendid  in  ashes  and  pompous  in 
the  grave."  Christian  dogma  recognizes  a  dual  nature  in  man  :  "The  first 
man  is  of  the  earth,  earthy  :  the  second  man  is  the  Lord  from  heaTcn.  ,  . 
And  as  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthy,  we  shall  also  bear  the  image 
o!  the  heavenly."  (/  Cerintkiatii  xv.  47,  49.)     Pope  amplifies  the  thought : 


The  glory,  jest,  and  riddle  of  the  world. 

EiHiy  on  Man,  Ep.  ii.,  1.  13. 

lut  these  lines  are  hardly  more  than  a  metrical  translation  of  a  p 

/h:it  a  chimera,  then,  i^  man)  what  a  novt 


Is  woman !  Canto  bi.,  Sianti  £4. 

And  in  "  Manfred,"  Act  \.,  Sc  s,  he  describes  man  as 

Hair  dust,  half  deity,  alike  unfit 
To  sink  or  soar. 

Compare  this  with  Churchill's 

Half  eanhly  dust  and  half  ethereal  fir*. 
Too  proud  to  sink,  too  lowly  10  aspiic, 

and  you  will  pardon  the  plagiarism  in  recognition  of  the  supertorilj  of 
Byron's  direct  and  simple  recast  of  the  turgid  original.  Another  fine  phraat 
01  Byign'B  appears  to  be  his  own  : 

Thou  pendulum  betwiii  a  imile  and  tear. 

Ckildt  Hmreld,  Cutu  Ir.,  Sunn  n*. 
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Man.    Th*  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.     No  lines  in  Pope  aie 
better  known  than  these  ; 

Know  ihcn  ihysetr,  preiumc  noi  God  10  scan  ; 
The  proper  •ludy  of  minkind  i>  man. 

Eiiay  «.  Ulan,  Ep.  ii.,  r,  ,. 

At  the  very  opening  of  the  Essay,  Epistle  i.,  1.  i,  he  had  said, — 

Awake,  my  Si.  John  1  leave  all  meaner  ibinj^ 
To  low  anibliion  mbcI  ihe  pride  of  liiogs. 

Than' just  10  loolt  about  us,  and  10  die) 


The  thought,  of  course,  is  veryold,  but  the  tieat  epigram  maticism  of  the  slate- 
Dient,  aniTespecially  of  the  second  line  iii  the  first  quotation,  makes  it  cling 
forever  in  the  mind.     Here  are  a  very  few  of  its  ancestors : 

Trees  and  fieldi  telj  me  nolhing  :  men  are  my  teachers.— Plito  :  Phmdrtu. 

imme  ("  The  true  science  and  the  Inie 


Lavr.y«ien«etl< 

!  fray  itude  de  Thomme  e'e 
I.-Charron:  DtUSi^s 

udyofmani,mat.--l 

There  is  no  theme  mote 

DuBartas:  Days  aud  K-eek!  :  Tkird  Day. 

'■Mao 

Man  (A)  is  as  old  aa  he  feels,  a  vromaa  as  old  as  she  looks,  tn  a 
breach  of  promise  case  in  Liverpool  the  presiding  judge  delivered  himself 
of  two  aphorisms  worthy  of  preservation.  The  defendant's  counsel  having 
argued  that  the  lady  had  a  lucky  escape  from  one  who  had  proved  so  incon- 
stant, the  judge  remarked  that  "  what  the  woman  loses  is  the  man  as  he  ought 
to  be."  Afterwards,  when  there  was  a  debate  as  to  tlie  advisability  of  a  mar- 
riage between  a  man  of  forty-nine  and  a  girl  of  twenty,  his  lordship  remarked 
that  "  a  man  is  as  old  as  he  feels,  a  woman  as  old  as  she  looks." — Appietom' 
Journal,  July  z,  1870. 

Man  majr  do  <ffbat  man  has  done,  a  common  English  proverb,  found 
also  in  other  languages  : 

And  »U  may  do  what  has  by  man  been  done. 


le  the  rucgci 


Han  of  Desttny.  a  tebriquet  of  Napoleon  I.,  who  assumed  that  all  his 
actions  were  guided  by  fate,  and  that  he  was  the  chosen  instrument  of  destiny. 
Goelhe  said  to  Eckcrmann  in  1828,  "Napoleon  was  the  man.  His  life  was 
the  stride  of  a  demigod.  He  was  a  fellow  \Kerl\  whom  we  cannot  imitate." 
The  n^riquet  is  often  used  colloquially.  At  a  public  banquet  given  in  Buf- 
falo, New  York,  in  the  spring  of  1883,  at  which  Grover  Cleveland,  then  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  and  his  staff  were  present,  Congressman  Farquhar,  who 
was  toast- master,  introduced  him  to  make  the  response  to  the  toast  to  the 
State  of  New  Vork,  and,  referring  to  him  as  the  "  man  of  destiny,"  noting  the 
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quick  and  succeasive  rise  of  Governor  Cleveland  to  the  position  he  then  held, 

prophesied  still  greater  things  in  stoie  for  him, 

Man  of  RoBB,  ihe  name  by  which  John  Kyrle  (1664-1754),  a  citizen  of  the 
town  of  Ross,  in  He  re  ford  shire,  has  lien  celebrated  by  Pope  and  Coleridge. 
It  was  originally  given  him  during  his  lifetime,  by  a  country  friend,  and  the 
title  is  said  to  have  greatly  pleased  him.  Kyrle  was  a  gentleman  of  remark- 
able benevotence  and  public  spirit,  who  with  an  income  of  only  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year  actually  performed  all  the  worthy  deeds  chronicled  in  these 
lines  from  Pope's  tribute  ; 

Bui  all  our  praisei  why  should  lords  •Dgrosil 
Kise,  hanesl  muse  I  and  sing  the  Man  of  Ron. 

Who  hung  with  woods  yon  momtim'i  sultry  browT 
From  the  dry  tock  who  bade  Ihe  waiers  flow  T 

Health  10  the  sick  an'dsolace  to  the  swaio. 
Whose  causeway  parts  the  vale  with  shady  rows  t 
Whose  seats  the  weary  traveller  reposet 
Who  taught  that  heaven-directed  spire  to  lisel 
'-  The  Man  of  Ross,"  each  lisping  babe  replies. 

Maral  Esaayt,  Kp.  iii.,  Om  tht  Uii  a/  Riekit. 

Man  proposes,  but  Gtod  disposes,  a  proverb  common  to  all  languages. 

It  is  frequently  attributed  to  Thomas  i  Kempis,  and  it  does  in  fact  appear 
in  the  "  Imitation  of  Christ,"  book  i.,  ch,  xix.  But  it  far  antedates  him.  Even 
in  England  it  lakes  exactly  this  form  in  the  "Chronicle  of  Battel  Abbey"  and 
"The  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman."  In  sentiment  it  agrees  with  the  fetal- 
isiic  doctrines  of  the  East,  as,  for  examjile,  the  Chinese  aphorism, — 

Man  says,  soMoI 

Heaven  says,  no.  no, 
an  aphorism  of  immemorial  antiquity.     Analogues  may  also  be  found  in  the 
Bible  and  in  classical  antiquity  : 

I'he  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap,  but  the  whole  dispo-ine  ihereof  »  of  the  \j>tA.~aid..  33. 

For  that  ye  ought  to  say,  If  Ihe  Lord  will,  we  shall  live,  and  do  this  or  that. — J^Mritv.  ij. 

I  shalUhruw  the  javelin,  but  its  ttesiinalioa  is  m  the  hands  of  the  Almighty.— UoMu- 
Iliad.  xvii,  5,5. 

1  nuw  hope,  but  the  event  is  wiih  God  alone.— Pi Nn Ail :  Otytttpia,  %vi\.  149. 

Whatever  was  the  duty  of  brave  men,  they  were  all  ready  to  perform,  but  the  Sover^gD 
Lord  of  Ihe  universe  decided  the  tale  of  each.— Dbhosthbhks  :  Dt  Ctram,  1109. 

Man  wants  but  little  bere  belo-vr.    Voung,  in  his  "  Night  Thoughts," 

Man  wants  but  little,  nor  that  lillle  long. 

Goldsmith,  two  generations  later,  in  a  ballad  called  indifferently  "  The  Her- 
mit" and  "Edwin  and  Angelina,"  has, — 

Man  wants  but  Utile  here  below. 
Nor  wants  that  liltle  long. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  Goldsmith's  couplet  was  first  printed  in  inverted 
commas,  to  mark  the  obligation.  The  apparently  trifling  change  in  Ihe  phrase 
just  gives  it  the  neatness  which  is  required  for  insuring  proverbial  currency. 
Few  lines  in  English  verse  have  been  more  quoted,  parodied,  burlesqued.     It 

would  be  impossible  to  chronicle  the  changes  that  have  been  rung  on  the  very 
obvious  perversion  of  which  this  is  but  a  single  form  : 

Man  wants  but  little  here  bdow. 

But  wanii  ihat  liiitc  (irong. 

A  much  higher  form  of  humor  is  illustrated  in  Dr.  Holrau'i  poem  "  Con- 
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tentment,"  which  orinnalty  appeared  in  the  "Autocrat  of  the  Breakrast- 
Table."  It  quotes  Goldsmith's  first  line  as  an  epigraph.  Here  aie  the 
opening  slanias : 

Lillle  1  a.1:,  my  wants  a«  few; 

(A  vtryUaiH  brown"  slone  will  do) 
Thai  I  may  call  my  own  ; 


nneil  uureunay.  t\t  declares  niniseir  conteiiied  wild  a  crusl,  although  a  beneficent  (airy 
has  hung  a  fM  haunch  or  two  in  his  larder.  And  then,  (or  woman,  he  asks,  what  is  all 
beauty  but  ikin-deepT  Behold  Ihe  lawful  bed  fellow  of  the  querist.  Why,  Destiny  has  lied 
him  to  »a  angel — a  petjea  angel,  save  ihat  for  a  time  she  hsi  laid  aside  her  wings  1  Now, 
ia  it  nol  delighifiil  to  see  ihtse  humble  folk,  who  tune  iheir  tongues  lo  the  honor  of  dry 
bread  and  waiet,  compelled  by  ihe  gentle  force  of  fortune  10  chew  venison  and  swallow  claiei? 

The  aingei  of  the  following  liiies  is  more  boldly  frank  : 

'Tis  not  with  me  exactly  so' 

Bui  'tis  so  in  the  song. 
My  wants  are  many,  and  if  lolrj 
Would  muster  many  a  score  ; 
And  were  each  wish  a  mint  of  gold, 
1  still  should  long  fur  more. 

John  QuiNCY  Adams  :   The  Wanti  b/ Man. 
Lon^  before  Voung  or  Goldsmith,  however,  and  as  frequently  since,  poets 
and  philosophers  have  tauglit  the  value  of  contentment,  the  worthlessness  of 
riches.    Pope's  "  Ode  on  Solitude,"  written,  so  he  tells  us,  in  his  twelfth  year, 
emplusiies  this  moral : 

Happy  the  man  whose  wish  and  care 
A  few  palernal  acrrs  bound. 

Thus  let  me  live,  unseen,  unknown. 

Thus  unbmenled  let  me  die. 
Steal  from  the  world,  and  not  a  stone 

Tell  where  I  lie. 

Cowper,  in  bis  "  Table- Talk,"  asserts  that 

Happiness  depends,  as  Nature  shows. 

What  happiness  does  depend  on  is  thus  stated  by  various  writers : 

I  quiei,  friendship. 


Ease  and  aflemale  labor,  useful  life, 
pTDgreiiive  virtue,  and  approving  Heaven  1 

'V, 

Mine  be  Ihe  breery  hill  thai  skirls  <he  down. 
Where  a  green  grassy  lurf  is  all  I  crave, 
Wiih  here  and  there  a  violei  besiiewn. 

And  many  an  erening  sun  shine  sweeity  on  my  grave 
Bhattib:   7A,  <)««(«<■,  Book  ii. 

.'s„ 
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Some  have  too  much,  vei  nill  do  cn*e ; 

They  are  but  poor,  ihough  much  they  have. 

And  I  am  rich  oith  LilHc  ilore : 
They  poor,  1  rich ;  ihey  beg,  I  mve ; 
They  lack,  I  have  ;  they  pme,  lliTc. 

Edward  Dy»k  ;  My  Mind  ta  1H1  a  Kingdom  U. 
Pool  aad  content  is  rich,  and  lich  eiKiaeh. 

SHAKBSriAKS ;  (?fA///«,  Actiii.,  Sc.  a. 
Lord  of  thy  piesence,  and  no  land  baide. 

SHAKBSPBkBB :  King  John.  Ktx\..^.  \. 
The  loss  of  wealth  ii  loss  o(  din. 

The  happy  man'i  whhout  a  ibiit. 

Hbvwoou:  Bi  Mirry,  FrunJi. 

Heywoot]  possibly  alludes  to  the  Orienlal  story  of  the  monarch  who  as  a 
cure  (or  melancholy  was  advised  to  wear  the  shirt  of  a  perfectly  happy  man. 
His  couriers  scoured  far  and  wide,  but  found  discontent  and  unhappiness 
everywhere.  At  last  they  ran  across  a  beggar  cheerily  singing  as  he  lay  by 
the  roadside ;  and  when  he  replied  to  their  questioning  that  he  was  as  happy 
as  the  day  was  long,  they  offered  to  purchase  his  shirL  "  I  have  no  ahiri,"  was 
the  answer. 

Goldsmith,  himself,  has  put  his  oi*n  moral  into  another  iorm : 
His  best  comp.inions.  innocence  and  hrallh  ; 
Aad  hiE  best  liches,  iinorance  of  wealth. 

Tlu  nestriid  Villagt,  t.  61. 

Gay,  in  his  fable  of  "  The  Vulture,  the  Sparrow,  and  other  Birds,"  breathe* 
this  wish  : 

Give  me,  kind  Heaven,  a  private  SUtion, 

T  itle  and  profit  1  resign  i 

The  post  of  honor  shall  be  mine; 

which  he  imitated  from  Adilison  ; 

When  vice  prevails,  and  impious  men  bear  sway. 
The  pusi  of  honor  is  a  private  station. 

Gi(B,  Activ.,Sc.  *. 

Proverbial  philosophy,  too,  teaches  the  same  lesson.  "  Enough  is  as  gMxl 
as  a  feast,"  say  the  English,  though  the  French  think  that  "There  is  not 
enough  if  there  is  not  too  much,"  a  proverb  which  Beaumarchais  applies  to 
love,  making  Figaro  say  of  that  divine  passion,  "  Too  much  is  not  enough." 
But  the  French  are  nothing  if  not  inconsistent  In  common  with  the  Italians, 
they  say,  "  He  that  embraces  too  much  holds  nothing  fast."  A  statue  was 
erected  to  Buffon  in  his  lifetime  bearing  the  Latin  inscription  "Naluram 
amplectitur  omnem"  ("  He  embraces  all  nature").  A  wag  thetwipon  quoted 
the  Franco- Italian  proverb.    Buffon  promptly  had  the  inscription  obliterated. 

March  of  Intellect,  a  phrase  of  uncertain  origin  which  was  very  popular 
in  the  Iwginniiig  of  the  second  qnarter  of  this  century.  Possibly  it  was  • 
recrudescence  of  Burke's  phrase,  "The  march  of  the  human  mind  is  slow," 
used  in  his  speech  on  the  Conciliation  of  America.  Nevertheless,  the  more 
modern  phrase  implied  that  the  march  is  as  expeditious  as  is  consistent  with 
an  orderly  advance.  Tliis  is  the  sense  in  which  Carlyle  ridicules  it  in  hia 
review  of^Goeihe's  "Helena"  08a8)  and  in  his  "Characteristics"  (1831).  In 
the  latter  he  says,  "  What  is  all  this  that  we  hear  for  the  last  p;eneration  or 
two  about  Ihe  Improvement  of  the  Age,  the  Snirit  of  the  Age,  Destruaion  of 
Prejudice,  Progress  of  the  Species  and  the  March  of  Intellect,  but  an  un- 
healthy state  of  self-aentience,  aclf-iarvey ;  the  precursor  and  prognostic  of 
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■rill  worse  health  ?  That  Intellect  do  march,  if  possible  at  double-quick  time, 
is  very  desirable ;  nevertheless,  why  should  she  turn  round  at  every  stride 
and  cry,  See  what  a  stride  I  have  taken!  Such  a  marching  of  Intellect  is 
distinctly  of  the  spavined  kind;  what  the  Jockeys  call  "all  action  and  no  go.' 
Or,  at  best,  i(  we  examine  well,  it  is  the  marching  of  that  gouty  Patient  whom 
his  Doctors  had  clapt  on  a  metal  Boor  artificially  heated  to  the  searing-point, 
so  that  he  was  obliged  to  march,  and  did  march  with  a  vengeance — nowhiiher. 
Intellect  did  not  awaken  for  the  first  time  yesterday ;  but  has  been  under  way 
from  Noah's  flood  downwards;  greatly  her  best  progress,  moreover,  was  in 
the  old  times,  when  she  said  nothing  about  it."  Bartlelt  refers  the  phrase  to 
Southey's  "Colloquies,"  vol.  ii.  p.  360.  Hut,  as  that  book  was  nut  published 
until  IBZ9,  it  is  obvious  that  Soulhey  was  merely  echoing  a  popular  catch- 
word. 

Maria,  or,  more  commonly.  Black  Matia,  in  English  and  American 
slang,  the  prison-van  in  which  criminals  are  carried  to  and  from  the  court- 
house where  they  are  tried.  The  term  is  said  to  have  originated  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1 838. 

No  one  fr«r,  no  one  greater, 
'Amr  cycles,  is  il  just 

"hould  be  habjecl  of  disgusl  • 


'Twas  but  lately  that  I  came  across  her  Kick. 
And  two  stem-faced  men  were  forcibly  pctsuading  her 

To  enter  a  conveyance  painted  black. 
Aghast  al  conduct  seemingly  so  cruel,  base, 

And  wicked,  1  its  meaning  did  inquire ; 
Quoth  a  gamin.  She's  been  UftLng  some  cove's  jeweUase, 

And  she's  going  for  a  ride  in  the  Msriar. 

Marines,  Tell  that  to  the.  The  marines  are  among  the  "jolly"  jack- 
tars  a  proverbially  gullible  lot,  capable  of  swallowing  any  yarn,  in  si^e  varying 
from  a  yawl-boat  to  a  full-rigged  frigate.  Hence  the  phrase,  uttered  with  a 
sceptical  inflection,  on  any  particularly  incredible  whopper  being  told,  "  Tell 
that  10  the  marines  :  the  bluejackets  won't  believe  it," 


Right," 


Bvron:   Tki  It/an 


MaiTlagea  are  made  In  heaven,  a  common  proverb  in  England  and 
elsewhere.  In  Lyly's  "Mother  Bombie"  (1594),  Prisius  says,  "You  see 
marriage  is  destinie  made  in  heaven,  though  consummated  on  earth."  J. 
Wilson,  in  "The  Cheats"  (1662),  has  the  exact  modern  expression  :"  Good  sir, 
marriages  are  made  in  heaven"  (p.  ]o6,  ed.  1874).  Shakespeare  makes 
Nerisaa  say,— 

The  ancient  sayinf[  is  no  heresy, — 
Hanging  and  wivmg  goes  by  destiny, 

Mtrchanl  ^  VtHia.  Act  U.,  Sc.  9 ; 

■nd  this  il  probably  the  original  form.     Heywood,  for  example,  has, — 

Wedding  is  destiny, 
And  banging  likewise, 

J'rwtrit.tanl.Kb.WX.i 
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and  the  Italians  say,  "  Nozze  e  magistrato  dal  cielo  'k  destinato"  ("  Marriage 
and  the  magisttate  are  foieordained  by  heaven").  In  modern  times  tiie  phrase 
letimes  changed  to  "  Matches  are  made  in  heaven,"  and  has  so  proved 

lilimable  boim  lo  the  punster: 

fei  Hymen  (who  mist 
nclimes  dials  wi.h  ibi 
^nd  thtrt  they  make  L^icilcr  matchei, 

Samuel  Lovbb. 

eel  sure  that  brimitone  matchei  were  never  made  in  heaven  ;  and  il 
;eptioa9.  matches  are  all  of  ihem  dipped  with  biimslane,— 

■s  of  a  BAchtlgr,  iii. 

Married  by  the  Hangman,  in  the  English  cant  language,  persons 
chained  or  handcuffed  together  in  order  lo  be  conveyed  to  jail  or  on  board 
the  lighters  for  transportation.  Thus,  in  the  articles  of  war  of  the  Scottish 
expeditionary  army  of  1644  occurs  the  following  paragraph  ;  "  If  any  common 
harlots  shall  be  fouud  following  the  army,  if  they  be  married  women,  and  run 
away  from  their  husbands,  they  shall  be  put  to  death  without  mercy,  and  if  they 
be  unmarried,  they  shall  ^rst  be  married  by  the  hangman,  and  thereafter  by 
him  scourged  out  of  the  army."  (Quoted  in  Notts  and  Queries,  second  series, 
ix.  487.) 

Marry  in  haste  and  repent  at  leisure,  a  familiar  proverb  in  all  lan- 
guages. Sage,  poet,  humorist,  and  proverb- monger  all  have  had  their  fling 
at  matrimony  : 


which  might  be  rendered,- 


"  There  is  an  English  parallel  to  this  rather  curious  illustration,"  sajrs  Lloyd 
P  Smith  in  Lifipincglt's  Magazine,  vol.  i.,  "  which  I  have  never  seen  in  print, 
but  I  heard  it  once  from  a  fair  lady's  lips,  in  my  hot  youth,  when  William  IV- 
was  king : 

*'--  - —  "  '■'-*  a  flaming  candle-lieht 

their  prelty  wingleli  ih«« : 


"  Marriag:e  is  a  desperate  thing,"  says  old  Selden !  "  the  frogs  in  Xsop  were 
extremely  wise  ;  Ihey  had  a  great  mind  to  some  water,  but  (hey  would  nut 
leap  into  the  vvell,  because  they  could  not  get  out  again."  The  French  »a», 
"  Wedlock  rides  in  the  saddle,  and  repentance  on  the  croup,"  which  recalls 
the  joke  in  "  Menagiana"  of  the  man  who,  meeting  a  friend  riding  with  his 
wife  behind  him,  applied  lo  him  the  words  of  Horace,  "Post  equitem  sedct 
atra  cura"  ("  Black  care  sits  behind  the  horseman").  Nay,  the  French  go 
even  further.     "  No  one  marries  but  repents,"  they  cry. 

Marivaux,  the  French  dramatist,  wrote  ati  epigram  on  marriage,  which 
may  be  thus  translated: 


Pla( 

ting  all  the  inaeci 

■to\ 

-ome  and  ainge  tl 

Tho 
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I  would  idviK  a  man  to  pauK 

Before  he  ukeb  >  wile  : 
In  facl,  I  >M  no  eaiiMy  cau*« 

He  should  ool  pausr  for  lile,— 

which  recalls  Punch's  famous  advice  to  those  about  to  marry  ;  "  Don't." 

Manli.  The  (Fr.  "  Le  Marais"),  a  contemptuous  epithet  bestowed  by  the 
GiiondislS,  after  their  ovenhrow  by  the  Jacobins,  upon  those  members  who 
occupied  the  lowest  benches  in  the  French  National  Convention,  on  account 
of  their  alleged  cowardly  subservience  10  the  party  of  "  ihe  Mountain"  \q.  v.). 

Marshal  Forwarda  (Ger.  "Matschall  Vorwarts),  a  familiar  sahriqatt  by 
which  his  soldiers  and  the  Prussian  people  in  general  called  General  Field- 
Marshal  von  Bliicher  (i742-[8i9),  on  account  of  his  rapid  movements  and 
impetuous  manner  of  attack.  He  led  the  Prussians  in  the  campaign  of  1813 
against  Napoleon  and  his  retrealirg  army,  after  the  expulsion  from  Russia 
by  (he  burning  of  Moscow,  and  at  Ihe  battle  of  Waterloo  his  arrival  with  his 
army  made  the  defeat  of  the  French  decisive. 

Martyrs.  The  blood  of  martyra  is  the  seed  of  the  cbiuch.  This 
well-known  proverb  appears  to  be  the  iii^ai  result  of  a  series  of  misquotations. 
The  phrase  is  usually  referred  to  Tertuliiaii.  What  he  really  said  was,  "  Semen 
est  sanguis  Christianoruni"  [Apologfl,.,  ch.  1.),  which  may  be  translated  "The 
blood  of  Christians  is  the  seed."  At  an  early  date  the  word  marlyrum  was 
inserted,  and  the  sentence  reorganized  thus :  "  Sanguis  martyrum  semen 
Christianorum."  Beyerlinck,  in  his  "Magnum  Thearrum  VilK  Humanse" 
(1665),  quotes  this  as  from  Tertullian,  in  illustration  of  the  growth  of  the 
Church  from  the  constancy  of  martyrs.  The  further  substitution  of  eccUsia, 
"church,"  for  Christianorutn  is  to  be  found  in  Baily's  "Practice  of  Piety" 
(1695),  p.  455.  But  it  probably  occurred  earlier,  for  the  proverb  in  its  modern 
form  is  clearly  alluded  to  by  Fuller  ("  Church  History  of  Britain,"  1665)  in  the 
dedication  of  cent,  iv.,  book  1.  : 

Of  all  ihira  in  England  Staffordshire  was  (if  doe  the  soonest)  the  largest  sown  with  the 
Kcd  of  the  Church,  1  mean,  the  bloud  of  primitive  Martyrs,  as  by  this  century  doth  appear. 

Mascot.  Mascot  is  a  word  that  was  introduced  into  literature  by  Audran 
in  his  comic  opera  of  "  La  Mascotte,"  but  it  seems  to  have  been  previously  in 
common  use  among  gamblers  and  others  to  indicate  some  object,  animate  or 
inanimate,  which,  like  the  luck-penny,  brought  good  fortune  to  its  possessor. 
The  word  had  travelled  up  to  Paris  from  Provence  and  Gascony,  where  a 
mascot  is  a  thing  that  brings  luck  to  a  household.  The  most  plausible  ety- 
mol(^  derives  the  word  from  masgui  (masked,  covered,  or  concealed),  which 
in  provincial  French  is  synonymous  with  ni coiffi,  "born  with  a  caul."  Now, 
in  many  parts  of  Europe,  notably  in  Scotland  and  in  France,  good  fortune  is 
attributed  to  the  caul,  and  high  prices  are  known  to  have  been  paid  for  one. 
The  child  born  with  this  appendage  is  not  only  lucky  in  himself,  but  also  the 
source  of  luck  in  others. 

The  legend  of  the  Mascot,  as  told  in  Audran's  opera  (and  probably  largely 
colored  by  the  librettist's  imagination),  is  as  follows.  The  arch-fiend,  Agesago, 
in  a  more  than  usually  malicious  mood,  sent  a  number  of  his  most  evil  imps 
into  the  upper  world  to  distress  mankind.  But  the  Powers  of  Light,  in  iheir 
turn,  sent  a  number  of  messengers  to  counteract  the  evil  intluences  of  Satan's 
emissaries.  These  messengers  were  known  as  mascots,  and  happy  was  ihe 
nan  who  received  one  into  his  home,  A  mascot  must  marry  only  another 
Biucol,  for  marriage  with  a  mortal  destroyed  its  magic  qualities,  which  re- 
appeared, however,  in  the  offspring.     Mascots  were  hereditary  in  families. 

The  evolution  of  a  child  born  mtttqiU  into  a  being  of  a  supernatural  order 
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was  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the  wwd  '\h  anali^otii  to  the  Low-Latin  tnatea^ 
a  "sureerer,"  which  is  ihe  root-form  of  many  French  provincial  wordi  indi- 
caiiDg  a  witch  or  magician.  The  mascot  has  finally  taken  its  place  in  popular 
mythology  with  all  that  class  uf  hDuse -spirits  who  aic  allied  to  the  ancient 
Penates,  the  Scotch  Brownie,  the  English  Lob-lie-by- the-fire,  etc  The  Dal- 
matian Vila  must  be  a  very  close  relation,  for  she  is  described  as  a  haiuUome 
maiden  who  accompanies  her  favorite  wherever  be  goes,  and  causes  all  hi* 
undertakings  to  prosper. 

Victor  Hugo  gives  some  account  of  a  being  called  a  Marcou,  a  figure  in 
French  folk-lore  who  belongs  to  the  same  family,  though  his  name  has  a 
dJtTerent  etymology,  being  probably  derived  from  the  famous  St.  Marculphus 
(in  French,  Marcou,  or  Marculphe).  The  Marcou  is  the  seventh  son  of  a 
seventh  son,  and  he  has  a  natural y&wr-t/f/w  on  some  part  of  his  body,  the 
touch  of  which  is  sure  to  heal  the  sick.  Marcous  are  found  in  all  parls  of 
France,  but  especially  in  the  southern  provinces.  "Ten  years  ago  there  lived 
at  Ormes,  in  Gitinais,  one  of  these  creatures,  nicknamed  the  Handsome  Mar* 
cou.  He  was  a  cooper,  Foulon  by  name,  and  his  miracles  became  so  Dumer- 
ous  that  it  became  necessary  to  call  in  the  police  to  put  a  stop  to  them.  Hi> 
^fieur-de-lis  was  on  his  left  breast." 

There  is  also  a  being  called  a  maschecreuU  (which  seems  to  mean  "gnaw- 
crust,"  the  name  having  only  an  accidental  resemblance  to  Mascot),  whose 
image  (a  hideous  wooden  affair),  like  that  of  the  Italian  Befana,  is  carried  in 
procession  through  the  streets  of  Lyons,  and  whose  name  is  used  by  noises 
to  frighten  children  with. 

Masher,  in  American  slang,  a  person  who  spends  his  or  her  time  in  tnalcing 
conquests,  real  or  imaginary,  of  the  other  sex ;  a  lady-killer ;  a  siren.  It  is 
sometimes  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  French  ma  chirie.  But  this  Is  one 
of  the  many  instances  of  an  ingenious  etymologv  whose  surface  plausibility 
imposes  on  the  unscholarly.  Far  more  liltely  is  the  derivation  from  the  gypsy 
word  masier-ava,  to  fascinate  by  the  eye, — a  derivation  thus  advocated  by 
Barrfire  and  Leland  :  "  About  the  year  i860  masA  was  3  word  found  orly  in 
theatrical  parlance  in  the  United  States.  When  an  actress  or  any  girl  on  the 
stage  smiled  at  or  ogled  any  friend  in  the  audience,  she  was  said  to  maii  him, 
and  mashing  was  always  punishable  by  a  fine  deducted  from  the  wages  of 
thd  offender.  It  occurred  to  the  writer  that  it  must  have  been  derived  from 
the  gypsy  mash  {masher-ava),  to  allure,  to  entice.  This  was  suggested  to  Mr. 
Palmer,  a  well-known  impresario,  who  said  that  Ihe  conjecture  was  not  only 
correct,  but  that  he  could  confirm  it,  for  the  term  had  originated  with  the 

C family,  who  were  all  comic  actors  and  actresses  of  Romany  stock,  who 

spoke  gypsy  familiarly  among  themselves." 

J.  W  De  Forrest,  in  the  Illustrated  American,  June  16,  1890,  makes  another 
very  plausible  suggestion:  "It  is  simply  a  translation  of  the  French  noun 
icraseur,  which  comes  from  the  verb  icrasir,  to  '  crush'  or  '  mash.'  Man»yeaTS 
ago,  when  I  was  a  young  looker-on  in  Paris,  Icraseur,  or  kraseur  dapmMttt 
was  a  slang  term  lor  a  lady-killer.  I  remember  a  drama  in  point.  Scene,  ■ 
Carnival  ball  at  the  Grand  Opera.  Young  American  lookmg  on,  his  long 
moustaches  stiffened  with  pommade  hongroiu  and  carefiilly  curled  in  two 
dashing  spirals.  Out  steps  a  nymph  from  the  dance,  lakes  him  gently  by 
both  the  waxed  ends,  and  says,  laughingly,  '  You  have  no  right  to  masn  us 
\nous  icrmer]  just  because  you  have  corkscrew  moustaches.'" 

Mason  aad  Dixon's  Iiine,  a  boundary-line  surveyed  between  Novem- 
ber 15,  1763,  and  December  36,  1767,  by  two  English  mathematicians  ud 
8urveyors,  Charles  Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixon,  to  settle  the  constant  diaMO- 
sioi IS  between  the  Lords  Baltimore  and  the  Penn  family,  the  lords  proprietor* 
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of  Maryland  and  PennsyWinia  respectively.  Il  runs  along  the  parallel  in 
latitude  39"  43'  36.3".  and  was  originally  marked  by  mile-stores  bearing  on 
one  side  the  coat  of  arms  of  Penn  and  on  the  other  those  of  Lord  Baltimore. 
The  name  was  afterwards  currently  applied  to  designate  an  imaginary  bound- 
ary-line between  the  free  and  the  slave  States,  a  practice  which  look  its  rise 
in  1S30,  when  in  the  excited  debates  upon  the  Missouri  Compromise  Bill  the 
eccentric  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  made  use  of  the  phrase.  It  was  caught 
up  by  the  newspapers,  and  soon  gained  a  popular  significance  which  it  re- 
tained throughout  the  slavery  conflict.  In  those  early  days  of  the  anii-slavery 
agitation,  "  Hang  your  clothes  to  dry  on  Mason  and  Dixon's  Ijne"  was  a 
faniiliar  saying. 

Mavericlc,  a  word  originating  on  the  cattle-ranges  of  the  Far  West,  and 
first  used  as  a  name  for  unbranded,  and  therefore  ownerless,  cattle.  A  few 
years  since,  one  Sam  Maverick  went  from  Massachusetts  to  Texas,  where  he 
entered  into  the  business  of  stock -raising.  After  buying  several  herds,  he 
neglected  his  range  and  left  his  stock  to  shift  for  themselves.  Mr.  Maverick, 
on  humanitarian  grounds,  and  believing  implicitly  in  (he  honesty  of  his  neigh- 
bors, refrained  from  branding  his  young  stock.  The  unregenerale  stock-men, 
however,  when  they  ran  across  an  unbranded  animal  on  the  round-up,  would 
cry,  "There's  one  of  Maverick's  :  let's  brand  it."  The  word  became  popular, 
and  its  origin^ly  limited  meaning  was  broadened  and  enlarged  by  constant 
use  throughout  the  catlle-ranges  and  mining-camps  of  the  frontier.  If  a  man 
was  iinpronounced  in  his  opinion  on  any  subject,  it  was  said,  "  He  holds 
Maverick  views." 

May  and  December  is  frequently  used  to  characterize  the  courting  of  a 
young  girl  by  an  old  man.  Chaucer  has  a  poem  called  "  January  and  May" 
("The  Merchant's  Tale"),  but  January  is  so  connected  in  the  public  mind 
with  the  new  year  that  it  symbolizes  lusty  youth  ralher  than  an  old  man  in 
his  dotage.  December  has  therefore  tiecome  the  popular  symbol  for  the 
mating  of  youth  and  age.  There  is  an  ancient  ballad  recounting  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  an  old  man's  wooing,  in  which  each  verse  ends  with  the  refrain, — 
For  M»y  ind  Decenihtr  can  never  agree. 

Hoot)  has  a  poem  entitled  "December  and  May,"  and  as  a  motto  to  the 
verses  he  quotes  from  the  "Passionate  Pilgrim," — 

Crabbed  age  and  youth 

Cannot  live  together. 

Shakespeare,  in  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"  in  expressing  the  comparative 
beauty  of  Hero  and  Beatrice,  says  one  exceeds  the  other  in  beauty  "as  the 
fir-itof  May  doth  the  last  of  December,"  And  in  "As  You  Like  It,"  Act  iv., 
Sc.  I,  he  says,  "  Men  are  April  when  they  woo,  December  when  they  wed  : 
maids  are  May  when  they  ate  maids,  but  the  sky  changes  when  they  arc 

M«  Too,  a  derisive  nickname  given  to  Thomas  C.  Piatt  when  he  and 
Koscue  Conkling  were  both  Senators  from  New  York, — implying  that  he  was 
a  mere  echo  and  puppet  of  ihe  greater  man.  There  may  have  been  some 
reminiscence  here  of  the  famous  advertisement  which  about  the  middle  of 
this  century  appeared  in  a  paper  published  at  Sag  Harbor,  New  York,  by 
Colonel  Alden  Spooner.  A  merchant  advertised  his  wares  very  liberally  and 
attracted  great  custom  thereby.  One  day  a  rival  had  the  foirowing  laconic 
>H  econiHiiic  advcrliaement  placed  directly  under  the  long  one  .- 

I  TOO. 

Jebn  ThompMo. 
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But  Thompson  himself  was  not  original.  He  had  borrowed  his  idea  from  > 
tittle  squaw  who  used  to  sell  her  liaskets  at  the  Harbor,  follnwing  dose  at  the 
heels  of  a  rival — a  larger  squaw  with  a  sonoruus  voice  and  a  fund  of  descriptive 
eloquence — and  echoing  every  one  of  that  rival's  glowing  eulogies  with  a  shrill 
"I  too."  Even  this,  however,  is  an  unconscious  plagiarism  of  the  fatnoas 
sentiment  of  Mr.  Cruger,  elected  with  Edmund  Burke  to  represent  Bristol  in 
1774,  who  when  he  followed  that  illustrious  orator  in  giving  thanks  to  hi* 
constituents  was  content  to  say,  "  Gentlemen,  I  say  ditto  to  Mr.  Burke." 

Mea  culpEi,  mea  culpa,  mea  maxima  culpa  (L.,  "  Through  my  fault, 
through  my  fault,  through  my  most  grievous  fault"),  the  closing  sentence  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Confileor,  or  Confession. 

this  hand,  I  remember  making  same  pathetic  lemsrlis  about  our  prDpenaily  to  txiieve  ill  of  our 
ueighbors, — and  I  remembet  the  remarlis,  not  because  ihey  wer=  valUKbli,  or  novel,  or  in- 
genious, but  because,  within  three  day»  after  they  had  appeared  ta  print,  the  mwalisl  who 
wrote  incm,  walking  home  with  a  friend,  heard  a  glory  about  another  friend,  which  story  he 
■tiaightway  believed,  and  which  story  was  scarcely  more  true  than  that  sausage  fable  which 
is  here  set  down.  O  mia  cu/fa,  mta  maxima  culpa  I  But  though  the  preacher  trips,  shall 
not  the  docuine  be  good?  Yea,  brethren !  Here  be  (he  rods.  Look  you.  hen  are  the 
Bcout^es,  Choose  me  a  nice  long,  swishing,  btlddy  one,  light  and  well  poised  itt  the  handle, 
thick  and  bushy  at  the  tail.  Pick  me  out  a  whip-cord  thong  with  some  dainty  knou  in  it, — 
and  now-~we  all  deserve  it — whlsh,  wbiib,  whiib  1  Let  ns  cut  into  each  otlier  all  round. — 
Tmackhhav:  Ro„nda6„MiPapir,. 

Meddling  and  Muddling,  a  happy  bit  of  alliterative  jingle  by  which 
Lord  Derby  characterized  the  action  of  the  opposition  in  1865.  In  1873, '" 
a  letter  to  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  Disraeli  brought  an  accusation  against  Glad- 
stone's government  of  "blundering  and  plundering,"  which  may  have  been  a 
reminiscence  of  Lord  Derby's  phrase,  though  it  is  not  impossible  that  Disraeli 
found  it  ready  made.  Coleridge,  in  his  "  Essays  on  his  Own  Times,"  talks 
of  an  old  naval  captain  who  said,  in  reference  to  some  unmentioned  govern- 
ment, "Call  it  blunderment,  or  plunderment,  or  what  yoti  will,  only  not  a 
government."  Disraeli  was  skilful  enough  in  his  appropriations,  and  brilliant 
enough  in  his  original  capacity,  to  be  capable  either  of  inventing  or  of  adopt- 
ing such  a  formula.  In  1874,  Gladstone  parodied  Disraeli's  phrase,  when  he 
repelled  the  ex-Premier's  charge  that  the  Liberal  government  was  neglecting 
British  interests  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  by  saying  that  the  neglect  was 
chargeable  to  the  outgoing  administration,  ending  thus :  "  I  will  leave  the 
leader  of  the  opposition,  for  the  present,  floundering  and  foundering  in  the 
Straits  of  Malacca," 

MeiOBis  (Or.  fttiuait,  from  /aiiu,  to  "  lessen"),  a  figure  of  speech  whose  use 
is  widely  extended  among  all  classes,  even  among  those  who  would  be  startled 
at  finding  what  it  was  they  had  been  up  to.  Some  grammariatis  have  con- 
fused it  with  lilotes,  another  rather  formidable  name,  which  comes  from  the 
Greek  and  means  simplicity.  But  this  shows  an  ear  unapt  for  nice  distinc- 
tions. Sim]>licity  in  language  is  not  always  meiosis.  For  instance,  nothing 
could  be  simpler  than  the  common  form  of  litotes  which  occurs  in  ordinary 
profane  exclamations  ;  but,  all  the  same,  this  is  not  meiosis.  Rather  would 
the  indignant  "  Bless  you  I"  uttered  by  the  old  gentleman  upon  whose  corns 
you  have  unwittingly  trodden  come  under  this  heading.  For  meiosis  is  the 
exact  opposite  of  hyperbole  :  thai  exaggerates,  Ikii  represents  a  thing  as  less 
than  it  18. 

It  is  a  favorite  trick  in  American  humor.  The  English  jester  emphasties, 
italicizes,  and  underscores  his  jokes ;  he  distrusts  his  audience  ;  the  American 
drops  his  good  things  carelessly — under  his  breath,  as  it  were — and  hurries 
on  almost  before  his  hearers  are  "on  to  him."    An  excellent  and  widely- 
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known  example  of  this  fhelorical  figure  occurs  in  Bret  Harte's  description 
of  the  scientific  gentleman  who,  being  hit  in  the  abdomen  by  a  chunk  of  old 
led  (andatore, — 

Corled  up  on  ihe  floor. 
And  Ihe  lutsequent  prnceedings  inieresWd  him  do  more. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner  offers  an  equally  excellent  prose  example  in  his 
"Back-Log  Studies:" 

I  ihould  like  to  know  whal  heroism  ■  boy  in  ao  old  New  Englsnd  firm-house-rough- 
nuraed  by  naiure,  and  fed  on  the  tradiiions  of  ihe  old  wars — did  not  aspire  10.  •'  John,"  skjrs 
the  mother,  "■  you'll  bum  your  head  lo  a  crisp  in  that  heal."     Bui  John  does  not  hear :  he  is 

can  Johnny  briog  in  wood  when  he  is  in  tliat  defile  with  Braddock  and  the  Indians  are 
popping  at  him  fcamtjehind  every  tree?    Thece  is  somelbiiig  about  a  boy  that  1  like,  after  all. 

Another  good  American  example  lies  in  the  familiar  chestnut,  the  story  of 
the  travelling  Yankee's  reply  to  a  European  who  wished  to  know  if  he  had 
just  crossed  the  Alps  : 

"Wal,  now  you  call  my  attention  to  the  fact,  I  guess  t  did  pass  risin' 
ground." 

Mark  Twain  affords  some  admirable  examples,  as  in  the  following  "answer 
to  an  inquiry,"  published  in  the  Galaxy : 

"  YouMO  Author."— Yes,  Agassii  rfwj  recommend  authors  to  eat  fish,  because  the  phos- 
lAonis  in  it  tnakei  brains.    So  far  you  are  correct.    Bui  I  cannol  help  you  lo  a  decision  about 

fleikd  is  about  your  fair  usual  average,  t  should  judge  that  perhaps  a  couple  of  whales  would 
be  all  you  would  want  for  the  present.    Not  the  largest  kind,  but  simply  good,  middting-iized 

So  does  Bill  Nye  : 

When  1  was  young  and  used  lo  roam  around  over  ihe  country,  gathering  watermelons  in 
the  lifht  oT  the  moon,  I  used  to  ihiuk  I  could  milk  anybody's  cow,  bui  1  da  not  think  so  now. 
I  do  not  miJk  a  cow  now  unless  the  sign  is  right,  and  it  hasn't  been  right  for  a  good  many 
yevs.  The  last  cow  I  tried  to  milk  was  a  common  cow,  bom  in  obscurity ;  kind  of  a  self- 
made  cow.  1  remember  her  brow  was  low,  but  she  wore  her  tail  high,  and  she  was  haughty, 
oh,  so  haughty. 

I  made  a  commonplace  remark  to  her 

"  hist,"  and  she  histed.     Bui  1  thought  ^e  overdid  it.    She  put  too  much  expression  in  it. 

Just  then  I  heard  something  crash  through  the  window  of  the  batn  and  fall  with  a  dull, 
■ickening  thud  en  the  outside.  1  he  tieighbors  riame  lo  see  what  it  was  that  caused  Ibe  noise. 
They  found  ihai  1  had  done  it  in  getting  through  the  window. 

1  aiked  the  neighbors  if  the  bam  was  still  standing.  They  said  it  was.  Then  I  asked  if 
Ihe  cow  was  injured  much.     They  said  she  seemed  lo  be  quite  robust.    Then  I  requested 

■nd  (eel  as  though  I  could  trust  him.     Then,  if  he  feels  as  though  he  could  trust  me,  it  is  all 

Though  this  noble  figure  is  far  less  regarded  in  English  than  in  American 
literature,  it  cannot  be  said  to  he  entirely  unknown  there.  W-  S.  Gilbert  is 
«ry  fond  of  it,  as  in  his  "  Bab  Ballads  :" 

I've  studied  human  nature,  and  I  know  a  thing  or  two  ; 

Though  a  girl  may  fondly  love  a  living  gent,  as  many  do. 

A  feeling  of  disgust  upon  h^r  senses  ihere  will  fall 

When  she  lool<s  upon  his  body  chopped  particularly  sr 


In  this  gay^  trifling  with  a  gruesome  subject  Gilbert  may  have  taken  the  cue 
from  De  Quince v's  famous  essay  on  "Murder  as  a  Fine  Art."  Here  is  a 
■ample  paragraph : 

Ifonceaman  indulges  himself  in  murder,  vew  <oon  he  comes  to  think  little  of  robbing  ; 


Hula  of 


proerasiinallon.     ,-    -r- 

Many  t  man  ha*  dated  his  ruin  from  ic 
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Meiosi*,  divested  of  its  humorous  poMJbilities,  is  a  fkrorite  figare  with  the 
serious  Englishman,  whose  one  great  aim  as  he  goe*  through  life  is  to  maik 
his  emotions,  to  avoid  gush  and  meic  conventional  enthusiasm.  "  Not  bad," 
"Not  half  bad,""  Not  a  bad  sort,"— these  are  all  Anglican  compliment*  of 
the  meiosistic  order.  "  I  don't  mind  if  I  do,"  says  the  thinty  cabby  whom 
you  charitably  ask  to  take  a  diink,  and  you  know  he  is  delighted.  Praiie  a 
yokel's  cattle,  and  he  assenis,  saying,  "They  are  a  niceish  lot."  If  a  British 
bookmaker  has  had  a  "  pretty  tidy  day,"  you  may  be  sure  that  all  the  favorites 
have  been  beaten. 

What  is  called  "breaking  the  news"  frequently  takes  the  form  of  melosis, 
Sheridan,  the  sorely  dunned,  tells  the  story  of  how  his  faithful  old  servant 
gave  him  information  of  the  visit  a  bailiff  had  paid  him  in  his  absence. 
Sheriffs'  officers  were  known  far  and  wide  in  London  in  those  days  by  their 
scarlet  waistcoats,  the  color  being  a  sort  of  signal  of  distress,  as  in  an  auction- 
eer's Hag.  When  (he  graceless  but  gifted  Sheridan  got  home  the  old  woman 
broke  it  gently  to  him  in  this  fashion  ;  "  Please,  sir,  there  was  a  gentleman 
called  while  you  were  away,  as  wasrather  in  a  red  waistcoat  than  othetwiw,  sir." 

The  thrifty  Scot,  who  deals  economically  with  words  and  emotions,  as  with 
more  material  things,  is  fond  of  meiosis  of  a  ponderous  sort. 

Mrs.  Siddons  once  described  to  Campbell  the  scene  of  her  probation  on 
the  Edinburgh  boards.  The  grave  attention  of  the  Scotchmen  and  their 
canny  reservation  of  praise  till  they  were  sure  it  was  deserved,  she  said,  had 
well-nigh  worn  out  her  patience.  She  had  been  used  to  speak  to  animated 
clay,  but  she  now  felt  as  if  she  had  been  speaking  to  stone.  Successive 
flashes  of  her  eloquence,  thai  had  always  been  sure  to  electrlfv  the  South, 
fell  in  vain  on  those  Northern  flints.  At  last,  she  said,  she  had  worked  up 
her  powers  to  the  utmost  emphatic  possible  utterance  of  one  passage,  having 
previously  vowed  in  her  heart  that  if  this  did  not  touch  the  Scotch  she 
would  never  again  cross  the  Tweed.  When  it  was  finished  she  paused,  and 
looked  at  the  audience.  The  deep  silence  was  broken  only  by  a  tingle  voice 
exclaiming,  "  That's  no  bad." 

MelroBS.  A  famous  couplet  opens  the  second  canto  of  Scott's  "  Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel :" 

Co  visit  it  by  rhe  pale  moonli^l. 

This  seems  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  a  proverbial   phrase  which   Hulitt 
records  in  hb  '*  English  Proverbs  and  Proverbial  Phrases,"  p.  196 : 
He  who  would  see  old  Hoghlon  right 
Mu«  vi«w  il  by  the  pule  moonlight. 

Hii^m's  MS.  Ctll.,  So.  sM. 
Hoghton  Tower  is  not  far  Irom  Blackburn.     It  is  worth  noting  that  Scott 
told  Moore  he  had  never  seen  Melrose  by  moonlighL 

Memoria  Techiilca.  That  the  artificial  adjuncts  of  rhyme  and  rbjthro 
»d  the  memory  is  a  long -established  fact.  Many  a  proverb  nas  drifted  aliout 
in  verbal  uncertainty  until  it  crystallized  itself  in  some  rude  metrical  form, 
to  remain  fast  in  the  memory  forever.  Few  people  to-day  could  recall  the 
number  of  days  in  any  month  by  a  direct  effort  of  memory  ;  they  have  to  call 
in  the  help  of  those  ancient  mnemonic  verses  which  have  come  down  to  ns 
from  the  uncertain  past : 

Thirty  d»yt  hith  September, 
April,  June,  and  November, 
F«bivai7  hu  tveniy-oghl  alaiw. 
All  the  RU  have  thirty-aM, 
E»ceplina  lenp-veu-,— that  ■  ih«  time 
Wheo  Febniuy'i  day*  »• '— 
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This  is  the  form  in  which  they  appear  in  the  "Return  from  Parnaasus" 

g.ondon,  1606).  This  is  the  form  in  which  they  are  still  repealed  in  most 
nglish  and  American  households.  How  old  are  they  ?  We  cannot  tetl  for 
certain.  This  is  their  first  appearance  in  their  integrity.  With  the  laclc  of 
the  dosing  couplet,  they  may  be  found  in  an  earlier  publication,  Richard  Gra^ 
ton's  "  Chronicles  of  England"  (1590) : 

Thiny  dayei  haih  Nouember, 
April],  June,  and  Seplember, 
February  haih  xxviii  aluiic. 

Here  our  researches  stop.  Graflon,  like  his  successor,  is  quoting.  Who 
the  author  of  the  rhyme  may  be  we  shall  never  know.  Nor  shall  we  know 
whether  he  was  indebted  for  his  idea  to  the  Latin  verses  on  the  same  sub- 


Juniui,  Aprilia,  Sepiemq ;  Nouemq ;  iricenoi. 
At  si  bissexcus  fuerit  superadditur  vnus. 

The  nice  NewEnglmdear  seems  to  have  objected  to  the  rhyming  of  "time" 
and  "  nine,"  rhymes  which  satisfied  our  rude  Old  English  fathers.  So  in  the 
Eastern  States  the  verses  usually  run  as  fallows  : 

Tbiny  days  haih  September, 
April,  June,  and  Novembet : 
All  ilie  rest  have  thiny-one, 
Eiccpting  Febiuary  alone. 
Which  hath  but  twenty-eiglit,  in  line. 
Till  leap'year  gives  it  Iwcnty-aioe. 

This  emendation  loses  in  reason  what  it  gains  in  rhyme.  The  Pennsylvania 
Quakers,  too,  have  their  variant,  accommodated  to  the  numerical  nomencla- 
ture which  they  apply  to  the  months; 


Except  the  second  mondi  ahme. 

sort  have  been  especially  popular  with  religious 
it  epitome  of  the  faith  as  it  is  in  Scotland : 

God  made  a  earden  and  put  Adam  in ; 

Adam  lo'ed  Eve,  and  so  came  sin. 

Kvepu'd  an  apple  for  Adam  fraca  tree; 

God  said  to  Adam,  "  That  belang)  to  me." 

Adam  said  to  God,  "  My  marrow  stole  it." 

God  said  to  Adam,  "  Baith  o'  ye  shall  thole  h." 

Adam  linned  awa',  reuiug  God's  wiatb; 

God  sent  an  ancel  lo  ca'  Adam  forth. 

Tbe  an([el  laid  ue  Deil  lo  pmiish  Adam's  un ; 

The  Deil  made  Heiiand  put  Adam  in. 

Godbcgal  Christ.  Christ  vent  to  Hell : 

Ha  heuked  Adam  out.  and  n'  vas  well. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  put  the  Decalogue  in  rhyme.    A  few 
are  lubjoined : 

Thk  Decalogue. 

Have  thou  no  Gods  but  me  :  nor  graven  type  adare : 

Mallow  (he  levenih  day ;  ity  parents'  honor  ]ov« ; 

No  mutdei  do,  not  thou  sdmterer  prove  : 

From  iheft  be  pur*  thy  hand  ;  no  witness  false,  Ihy  wocd: 


Drbcrd. 
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Be  honored  parenu;  brother's  blood  unihtd ; 

And  unpolluted  hold  the  mairlHge  bed ; 

From  theft  thy  hand— thy  tongut  from  lying— Veep ; 

Thou  no  God  shall  have  but  me ; 
Before  no  idol  bow  the  knee  I 
Tal<e  not  the  name  of  God  in  vain ; 
Kor  dare  the  Sabbath  day  profane  ; 

Take  heed  that  thou  no  munler  do; 
Abstain  from  words  and  deeds  utidiean  : 
Mot  steal,  Ihouzh  thou  art  poor  and  mean : 
Nor  malce  a  wilful  lie,  nor  fove  it ; 
Wliat  is  thy  neighbor's,  do  not  covet. 

There  is  no  harm  in  any  of  the  above.    But  the  efforts  to  put  the  Lord's 
Pjayer  into  rhyme  are  distinctly  blaineworthy.     The  prayer  is  a.  masterpiece 
as  it  stands.     In  our  English  translation  it  has  a  magnificent  natural  rhythm. 
How  utterly  the  poetry  can  be  ruined  by  attempting  to  give  it  the  poetical 
accidents  may  be  seen  in  the  following  instances  : 
Our  Father  which  in  heaven  art, 
All  hallowed  be  thy  name; 
Thy  kiogdom  come, 
On  earth  thy  will  be  done. 
Even  as  the  same  in  heaven  is. 
Give  us,  O  Lord,  our  daily  bread  this  day : 


Father  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  thy  name : 
Thy  kingdom  come  :  thy  will  be  done  tlie  same 
In  eartli  and  heaven.    Give  us  daily  bread: 
Forgive  our  sins  as  others  we  fot^ive. 

Far  kingdom,  power,  and  glory  must  remain 
Porevei  and  forever  thine  :  Amen. 

e  legitimate  are  the  efforts  made  to  embed  in  the  memory  by  arti- 
is  the  successive  books  of  the  Bible,  as,  for  example, — 

THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 


The  era 

it  Jehovah  ! 

speaks  n 

JU» 

In  Geneus  and  E>o 

du,: 

Levltlcu! 

Followed  by  Deutei 

™aT.l 

Joshua  a 

nd  Judge, 

riand. 

Samu^  E 

ans  a  sheaT 

with  tre 

mbling  hai 

us  Klnu 

Whose  Chronicles  v 

-e  wondf. 

"n^h^lir. 

Ezra  and 

1  Nehemiah 

Esther  the  besuleou 

erahow. 

The  iC 

.ks  in  sighs, 
Kerb,  teach 

David  i 

in  Puinu, 

Eeclesia! 

itea  then  co 

And  the 

=.!"S 

of  Solomon. 

Elekiel,  Daniel,  Hosea'l  lyres 
Swell  Joel,  Amos.  Gbadiah',. 
Next  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum  Co 
And  lofty  H-'-"    ■   '    • 
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While  Zephiniah,  Haesal  call). 
Wrapt  Zichariah  builds  hi>  walls ; 
And  Maiachi,  with  garments  rent, 

THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT, 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  Johti  wrote  tt.<;  life  of  their  Lard ; 
I'he  Acts,  what  Apostles  accomplished,  record '. 
Rome,  Corinth,  GalaCui,  Ephesus.  hear 
What  Philippians,  Colossians,  Thessalonians  revere : 
Tiraotheus,  Titus,  Philemon,  precede 
The  Epiul:  which  Hebrews  most  Eralefully  read : 
lames,  Pelet.  and  John,  with  the  short  letter  Jude, 
The  rounds  of  Divine  Revelation  conclude. 

At  Oxford  and  at  Cambridge  many  of  these  aids  to  memory  have  been 
handed  down  traditionally.  A  correspondent  of  Notts  and  Queries  tells  us 
that  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon,  curate  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  for  fifty- 
three  years,  used  to  remember  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  by  retaining 
ill  mind  abbreviated  words  indicating  the  order  of  the  books,  and  forcing 
them  into  a  rude  sort  of  rhythm  while  repeating  them  to  himself,  as  thus  : 
"  Rom..  Cor.  i  and  2.  Gal.,  Eph.,  Phil,  Col.,  Thess.  1  and  2,  Tim.  i  and  2, 
TiL,  Phil.,  Hcb„  Jas.,  Pet.  i  and  2,  John  I,  2.  and  3,  Jud.,  Rev." 

Whereupon  another  correspondent  (April  30,  1881)  wrote  10  say  that 
"more  than  fifty  years  ago"  the  following  n  ' 

Exeter  College,  Oxford  ; 

:or.,  I  Cor..  Gilat.,  I  Eph.,  Phil.,  |  Col,  Thess..  j  ThSssSW.,  j 
il..Hi.,  I  '-        "-     ■"-      ^       -'       '  -■     -- 


Tit.,  Phil..  Hi.,  I  Jam..  PB.,  |  Pet.,  John.  |  John,  John,  |  Jiide.  R*ve  [  1 


Still  another  correspondent  notes  that  "  there  were  many  aids  to  memory  in 
vogue  at  the  same  period,  many  of  them  better  forgotten.       Among  the  least 
harmftil  he  gives  an  amusing  one  on  the  genealogy  of  Abraham,  "  which  it 
was  supposed  to  be  very  necessary  to  have  at  one's  fingers'  ends  :" 
Shem.  Arphaxad,  Salah, 

Eber.  Pelee,  Reu, 
Seme.  Nahor,  Terah, 
Tooral  looral  loo  (^Abraham). 
The  (bllttwing  absurdly-sounding  line  is  a  rapid  mnemonic  summary  of  the 
Ecumenical  Councils  in  their  chronological  order  ; 

Ni-Co-E  I  Chal-Co-Co  |  Ni-CcLa  j  La-La-La  |  Ly-Ly-Vi  |  Flo-Tri. 

Of  course  the  same  number  of  Ecumenical  Councils  is  not  accepted  by  all. 
But  the  reader  may  easily  decipher  the  above  line  if  he  will  bear  in  mind  that 
the  following  were  the  names  of  the  places  where  the  Councils  were  held  : 
Nice,  Constantiriople,  Ephesus,  the  Lateran,  Lyons,  Vienna,  Florence,  Trent. 

A  very  curious  bit  of  legal  lore  is  a  volume  of  Sir  Edward  Coke's  Re- 
ports in  rhyme,  which  was  published  by  J.  Worrall  "at  the  Dove  in  Bell- 
yard,  near  Lincoln's  Inn,  London,"  in  the  year  1742. 

The  bookseller's  preface  is  as  fbllows  r 

Ad  ancient  manuscript  of  the  following  venes  falling  accidentally  into  my  hands,  in  which 

coniiiler^  these  lines  may  at  the  samelime  not  only  refresh  the  memory,  and  inslnict.hut  also 
afford  a  pleating  recreation  to  gentlemen  of  the  law,  and  others,  by  shewing  (hem  in  a  narrow 

great  Sir  Edward  Coke,  whose  name  10  long  as 'laws  endure  will  probably  be  esteemed  and 
revered  for  hii  great  knowledge,  penctralinj  judgment,  and  fine  reasoning  therein. 

Id  make  the  work  more  useful.  1  have  djstinfluishcd  every  path  and  case  with  references  to 
Ihe  p>ge.  in  all  ,he  edition  of  said  reports.  Jokh  Womkall. 

Hell-yard.  14th  of  June,  i74>- 

The  volume  quotea  the  npiiiions  of  all  the  learned  judges  England  had  prior 
to  the  dale  of  compilation,  and  every  phase  of  the  law  is  dealt  with.    Several 
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thousand  verses  are  given,  and  nearly  all  express  law  that  is 


Indicied  fur  ihc  seLrumc  rdony. 
Indktmcnti  shall  not  harmed  be 
By  surpluugc.  if  no  repugnancy. 
But  one  appeal  may  be  afainu  all 

li  ia  no  policy,  if  you  indict. 

On  the  subject  of  contempt  of  court  the  report  says, — 

For  conlempt  of  court  only  thoK 
Who're  judge)  of  record  can  fine  impOM. 

This  is  one  principle  of  law  that  does  not  hold  good  in  America.    If  it  did, 
justices  of  the  peace  would  be  debarred  from  assessing  fines  for  contempt 
Here  is  a  verse  giving  a  decision  credited  to  Cromwell : 
The  Ibw  which  doih  a  pain  enact 

Several  verses  are  devoted  to  defining  what  will  justify  an  action  for  slander. 
Cutler's  opinion  is  summed  up  thus  : 

To  good  behavior,  action  will  Dot  lie. 

Bert  says, — 

Action  iies  wbene'er  the  words  are  auch 

As  they  his  life  on  whom  they're  spoke  may  tanch. 

Barham,  one  of  the  noted  jurists  of  the  time,  said, — 
Tames  saJd, — 

If  a  certain  perwo  is  not  laid 
And  matter  Innuendo  will  doi  aid. 

Davis  probably  made  the  rule  more  clear  than  any  of  them  when  he  said,^ 

For  slander  action  will  not  lie 

Several  of  the  learned  judges  quoted  in  the  verse  of  the  volume  lay  down 

some  law  for  London  : 

Sue  not  in  the  Court  of  Aldermen ; 
A  prohibition  for't, 

says  one,  and  another  holds  that 

On  simple  contract,  London  customs  »«y. 

The  famous  rule  in  Shelley's  case  is  thus  given  ; 

Where  ancestors  a  fmhold  take. 

The  words  (his  heirs)  a  limitation  make. 

Among  the  decisions  relating  to  ordinances  and  by-laws  is  one  that  speaks 
some  sound  sense.     It  is, — 

By.laws  made  by  inhabitants  of  ville. 
For  publick,  good ;  for  private,  iU. 

Grammar,  anatomy,  literature,  and  history  are  illustrated  in  these  con* 
eluding  examples : 

Grammar  in  Rhyme, 
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Adjcctlvea  tell  the  kind  of  noun  ; 

A*,  gre*l,  imalL,  preiiy,  while,  or  brown. 

Her  tiead.hiilacE,  jour  arm,  his  hand. 
Verbs  tell  oT  sonwihing  being  done : 

Hew  Ihbigt  uc'  done  ihe  adverbs  Ull ; 
A»,  slowly,  quickly,  ill  or  well. 
CoDJunciioos  join  the  words  together ; 
Ai,  men  and  women,  wind  or  weather. 
The  preposition  stands  before 
A  noun ;  ■•,  in  or  through  a  door. 
The  intetjeclion  ihows  surprise  -. 
As,  oh  I  how  preuy  I  ah  1  how  wise  I 
The  whole  are  called  nine  parts  of  speech, 
Which  readniE,  writing,  speaking,  teach. 

The  Bones  of  the  Body. 

How  many  boites  in  the  human  facef 
Foun«o,  when  <hej*'re  all  in  place. 
How  many  bones  in  the  human  head  t 
Eight,  my  child,  as  I've  often  said. 
How  many  bones  in  the  human  ear  f 
Three  in  each,  *tid  Ihey  help  to  hear. 
How  many  bonei  in  (he  human  spineT 
Tweniy-six,  like  a  climbing  vine. 
How  many  bones  in  the  human  chest  f 
IVenty-fout  ribs,  and  two  of  (he  rest. 
Hov  many  bones  in  (he  shoulder  bindf 
Two  in  eat:h,-<}ne  beTorc  and  behind. 
Hov  many  bones  in  the  human  arm* 
In  each  one,  two  in  each  forearm. 
How  many  bones  in  the  human  wrisd 
Eight  in  each,  if  none  are  missed. 
How  many  bones  in  (he  palm  of  the  hand? 


How  many  bones  In  the  human  (highr 

How  many  bones  in  the  human  knees  f 

One  in  each,  Ihe  kneepan,  please. 

How  many  bones  from  the  leg  lo  the  kneet 

Two  in  each,  we  can  plainly  see. 

How  many  bones  in  the  ankle  strong  T 

How  many  bones  in  the  ball  of  Ihe  foot  1 
Five  in  each,  as  the  pa]mi  were  put. 

Twenty  .eight,  and  iheie  are  no  more. 
And  now  altogether  these  many  bones  fix, 
And  ihey  count  in  (he  body  two  butidred  and  lix. 
And  then  we  have  the  human  mouth. 


ne,  I  should  th 
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Names  of  Shakespk ark's  Plays. 

(Omitting  iht  Hiilorical  English  Dramat.) 
Cymbeline,  Tempnl.  Moch  Ado,  Verona, 
Merry  Wives,  Twelfth  Night,  As  You  Like  II,  Error*. 
Shrew  Taming,  Niglii'i  DrcBin.  Meauiiv,  Andmnicus, 

Winter's  Tale,  Merchant,  Troilus,  Lear,  Hamlet. 
Love's  Labor,  All's  Well.  Pericles,  Oihello, 
Romeo,  Macbeth,  Cleopatra,  Cic«r. 


First  Twenty-One  Presidents. 


And  Jefferson  comes  number  ihiee. 
I'he  fourth  is  Madison,  you  know. 
The  fifih  one  on  the  list,  Monroe. 
The  sixth  an  Adams  comes  again. 
And  Jacksoa  seventh  In  the  train. 
Van  BurEn  righth  upon  the  line. 
And  Harrison  counts  number  nftie. 
The  tenth  is  Tyler,  in  his  turn , 
And  Folic  Che  eleventh,  as  we  leim. 
The  twelfth  is  Taylor  that  appears. 
The  thmeenlh  Fiflmore  fills  h.s  yean. 
Then  Pierce  come*  fourteenth  into  view ; 
Buchanan  is  ihe  fifteenth  due. 
Now  Lincoln  comes  cko  term;  to  till. 
But  God  o'emiles  Ihe  people's  will. 
And  Johnson  tills  the  appointed  time 
tut  short  by  an  assas-in  s  crime. 

■Ihe  man  who  never  knew  defeai. ' 

Two  leims  to  him ;  then  Hayes  succeeib. 

And  quietly  the  nation  leads. 

Garfield  comes  next,  the  people's  choice  \ 


Implore  in  vain  Almigbly  aid 
Thai  Death')  stern  hand  migbl  sdll  bi 
Arthur's  tennwas  then  begun, 
Which  made  ibc  number  iweniy-one. 

Early  Roman  Kings. 

Romulus  founded  the  city : 


iJtTdiiti 

eniiedin 


Tsrquin  the  Eld. 

isTulUui.needb 


Built  the  Great 

lUui,  needing 

>me  did  procure. 


But  a  princ«  soon  after  tx 

A  crime  that  could  not 
And  the  Roman  monarchy  eiuiea 

By  expelllDg  rarquln  the  Pruud. 
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Sovereigns  of  England. 

Tiral  William  ihc  Norman, 
Then  William  his  ion  : 

Henry,  Slephcn,  and  Henry, 
Then  Richard  and  John: 

N«l  Henry  <he  thirrf. 


If  righily  I  gues; 
Two  Hei.rys,  sixlh  Edward, 

Queen  Mary,  Queen  Bess. 
ThenJsmiill.eScotLhman. 


:■,  whom  thi 


they  slew, 
iwell 


Till,  Anne.  Georges  four. 

And  foutlh  William  all  past, 
God  Mm  Queen  V>cloiia: 

May  she  long  be  ihe  last  I 

Memory.  Though  lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear.  No  question  is 
more  frequently  asked — and  answered — Ihan  the  origin  of  this  quotation. 
But  although  the  answers  are  frequent  enough,  they  are  always  wrong  when- 
ever they  attempt  to  clear  up  the  Lnystery.  Probably  every  one  who  keeps  a 
scrap-book  ha^  treasured  away  the  iiiformalioti,  which  went  the  round  of  the 
newspapers  in  1870,  and  still  goes  marching  on,  that  this  was  the  refrain  of  a 
poem  by  Ruthven  Jenkins,  which  ap|)eared  in  the  Greinwich  Review  for 
Marine!  in  1701  or  1702.  No  sucii  monthly  was  ever  published,  in  Green- 
wich or  elsewhere  j  and,  indeed,  the  word  "  Marines"  should  have  warned  the 
moat  unwary  of  a  possible  hoax.  The  trulh  is,  the  very  weak  song  was  de- 
liberately composed  (it  is  said,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio)  to  lead  up  to  the  famous 
line.    It  consists  of  two  stanzas,  of  which  the  following  is  the  first : 

Sweelhean,  B""l-by  t  ihal  flullering  sail 
Is  spread  to  wafl  me  far  from  thee. 

These  eyes  shall  miss  Ihee  maoy'a  year; 

Though  lost  10  sight.  10  memory  dear. 
As  late  as  1880  this  song  was  republished,  in  good  faith,  in  London,  but  the 
hoax  had  been  exposed  seven   years  before  in  Notes  and  Queries.     Bartlett's 
"Familiar  Quotations"  ascribes  the  line  to  George  Linley  (1798-1865),  the 
author  of  a  long  bcginiiing, — 

Though  lost  to  sight,  la  memory  deal 
Thou  ever  wilt  remain; 

One  only  hope  my  heart  can  cheer,— 
The  hope  to  meet  again. 

The  song  was  composed  for  and  sun^  by  Augustus  Braham,  probably  about 
1840.  It  was  set  10  music  and  published  in  London  in  1848.  But  the  quota- 
tion was  a  proverb  in  common  use  at  least  as  early  as  1826,  for  in  the  Monthly 
Magauint  for  January,  1827  ("  Letter  on  Affairs  in  General  from  a  Gentleman 
ill  Town  to  a  Gentleman  in  the  Country"),  it  is  given  as  a  familiar  aKiom,  and 
F.  C.  H.,  writing  \n  Notes  and  Queries  \xi  1871,  sayii,  "I  can  safely  aver  that  it 
ii  much  older  than  1818,  as  I  knew  it  many  years  before  that  date." 
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Metcalfe,  in  his  translation  of  Vilmar'i  "German  Literature,"  tncidentallf 
mentions  "  Though  lost  to  Bight,  to  memory  dear,"  aa  the  title  of  a  German 
volkslied  of  the  fuurteenlh  or  fifteenth  century. 

Memory  and  imaglnatioii.  Sometimes,  but  not  often,  we  have  given 
us  the  opporlunily  of  seeing  how  a  famous  phrase  has  grown  and  bloMomed 
in  the  writer's  own  mind.  Sheridan,  whose  impromptus  all  smelt  of  the  lamp, 
had  set  down  in  a  nole-book  for  future  use  the  words,  "  He  employs  his  fanqr 
in  his  narrative  and  keeps  his  recollections  for  his  wit,"  which  is  clever,  but 
has  not  that  final  and  clinching  wit  that  catches  hold  of  the  popular  mind. 
Nor  was  it  much  better  in  the  second  form  :  "  When  he  makes  his  jokes  you 
applaud  the  accuracy  of  his  memory,  and  it  is  only  when  he  states  his  facta 
that  you  admire  the  flights  of  his  imagination."  When  finally  the  opportunitjr 
occurred,  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Dundas  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  gave  it 
this  brilliant  turn  r  "  He  generally  resorts  to  his  memory  for  his  jokes  and  to 
his  imagination  for  his  facts." 

But  Mr.  Dundas  might  easily  have  retorted  upon  Sheridan  half  at  least  of 
the  description.  If  Sheridan  was  not  indebted  for  his  facts  to  his  imagination, 
at  least  Dundas  might  have  accused  him  of  being  indebted  to  his  memory  for 
his  jests.  Nay,  this  very  jest  had  been  anticipated.  Who  can  forget  Laura's 
description  to  Gil  Bias  of  that  ori^nal  with  the  knot  in  his  dyed  dark  hair 
and  the  feuilU-morte  feathers  in  his  hat,  the  famous  Seigneur  Carlos  Alonzo 
de  la  Ventoleria,  under  which  title  Le  Sage,  satirizing  the  famous  actor  Baron, 
says  of  him,  "On  peut  dire  ijue  son  esprit  brille  aux  d^pens  de  sa  m^moire"? 
('*  It  may  be  said  that  his  wit  shines  at  the  expense  of  his  memory.")  (Gif 
Bias,  Book  iii..  ch.  xi.) 

Men.  All  men  aie  born  free  and  equal  This  phrase,  which  is  con- 
tinually  quoted  as  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  really  occnrs  in  ths 
Constitution  of  Massachusetts.  The  Declaration  merely  says,  "  All  men  are 
created  equal."  John  Lowell,  the  grandfather  of  the  poet,  was  a  member  of 
the  convention  which  framed  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  in  1780,  and 
one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  draught  that  instrument.  A  bitter  oppo- 
nent of  slavery,  he  inserted  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  the  clause  declaring  that  "all 
men  are  born  free  and  equal,"  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  slavery  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and,  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  he  offered  through  the 
newspapers  to  prosecute  the  case  of  any  negro  who  wished  to  establish  his 
light  to  freedom  under  the  clause. 

It  is  not  pleasani  to  rebuke  so  sElf-complacBUt  a  pbilowpW  u  Professor  Thotnaa  HeuT 
Hujiley  for  a  sin  lilie  that  which  he  commits  In  in  Brticle  on  "  The  NmuihI  laequaliiy  rf 
Man.''  published  in  the  January  number  of  the  Nimiliintk  Cintury. 

The  title  of  Professor  Huxley's  article  indicates  its  argument.  In  Ibc  cotine  of  •  discn*- 
SLon  of  what  he  calls  Rousseauiim,  Profeutw  Huxley  prelemta  id  quou  fr^m  the  Amencaa 

"  What  is  the  meaning  [he  asks]  of  the  iamDus  phrase  that  ■  all  men  ate  bora  trecandcqal,' 
which  galUdied  Americans,  who  were  as  much  fkitaioplui  as  their  inhericad  common  aoa* 
and  their  practical  acquaintance  with  meo  and  with  affain  would  let  them  be,  put  forth  as  tlw 
foundation  of  the  Declatation  of  Independence  T" 

The  paisage  In  the  DecUiatian  which  ProfcHor  Huxtey  had  vagueljr  in  mind  it  uothti 
and  a  very  difTereni  thing.  .         Here  is  what  the  Declaration  *ays  : 

"  When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve  (he 
political  bands  which  have  connscled  them  with  another,  and  to  assume  b«ob(  the  Powen 
of  iheeiiRh  theaepaTateandr^iM/f/a/iaiXoiulKA  tkt  Laroi  ^  Natun  and  1^  Nmturt'i 
God  tntiltt  Ikim,  a  decent  respecl  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requini  that  they  stiould  de- 
dare  lbs  causes  which  impel  them  to  the  sepaiaiion.  We  hold  these  truths  to  he  scir^yi.teni, 
thai  nil  miH  an  ernltd  tfual ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  Iheir  Creator  with  nrlainunalin- 
able  Rights :  that  among  these  are  Lila,  Liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  Happinesi." 

capital  ufi'en<:e.     Professor  Hiiiley's  sin  is  still  worse,     kis  line  of  urumenl  indicates  that 
be  baa  wholly  mia^prchended  iba  ipLtii  uui  intcnlion  of  the  cwehilljr  nmMnnt  nwite 
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which  farm  (he  Introdncllon  to  the  very  concrete  tpcdficiiiioni  of  tyminy,  Injury,  and 
uiurtuHion  brooght  agunu  the  King  of  Great  Britain  by  the  auibnu  and  iigncrc  of  the 
D«lu«tioD.— iWtu  y»rk  Sun. 

Moiidmg  hie  feaoes,  in  American  political  slang,  a  euphemism  for  secret 
wire-pulling.  The  origin  of  the  phrase  is  said  to  be  as  follows.  Immediately 
prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  Republican  National  Convention  in  1880,  John 
Sherman,  known  to  be  an  aspirant  for  Presidential  honors,  withdrew  from  the 
Senate-house  to  the  seclusion  of  his  farm  at  Manstield,  Ohio.  It  was  gen- 
erally believed  that  in  this  retirement  he  was  maturing  plans  and  secretly 
orxaniEing  movements  to  bring  about  his  nomination.  One  day,  while  in  a 
field  with  his  brother-in-law,  Colonel  Moulton,  engaged  in  replacing  some 
rails  in  a  fence,  a  reporter  found  him,  and  sought  some  political  new»  l>y  in- 
pairing  what  Sherman  was  doing.  Colonel  Moulton  avoided  the  necessity 
of  a  direct  answer  to  so  pointed  a  question  by  exclaiming,  "  Why,  you  can 
see  for  yourself;  he's  mending  his  fences." 

Mero;.  "I  have  often  wondered,"  says  Cowper,  "that  the  same  poet 
who  wrote  the  'JJunciad'  should  have  written  these  lines : 

Teach  me  to  fee!  another's  woe. 
To  hide  the  fault  1  see ; 

That  mercy  I  lo  other*  show, 

int  Uo'iomal Pniytr.\ 

Alas  for  Pope,  if  the  mercy  he  showed  to  others  was  the  measure  of  the 
mercy  he  received!"  Yet  trie  sentiment  is  a  favorite  one  with  Pope.  It  is 
found  in  at  least  three  other  places  in  his  works,  in  two  instances,  however, 
in  his  translations  from  Homer,  who  may  have  suggested  the  idea  in  the  first 
place. 

Accept  these  grateful  tears !  for  thee  they  flow, — 

Itind,  Book  xjx.,  I.  319. 

Yet,  taught  by  time,  my  heart  has  leam'd  to  glow 

Odyssfy,  Bcioli  xviii.,  I.  169. 

So  perish  all  whose  breast  ne'er  leam'd  to  glow 

For  othen'  good,  or  melt  at  other?'  woe. 

To  tlu  Mexiery  of  an  Unfortnuati  Lady,  I,  M. 

For  the  verbal  structure  of  the  lines  he  may  have  been  slightly  indebted  lo 

Who  will  not  mercy  unto  others  show, 
How  can  he  mercy  ever  hope  10  have  T 

And  is  not  this  a  transposition  of  the  Biblical  phra 
merdful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy"  ?  (Matthew  v.  7.)  : 
knitaled  by  Goldsmith : 

Taught  by  that  Power  thai  pities  me, 
Tkt  Htrmit,  Stanta  6. 


The  qualilv  of  mercy  Ii 


It  droppeiii,  as  the  gentle  tain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  pUce  beneath.  It  is  twice  bleit : 
It  maieth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes. 

'"■ ■   become. 

hia  crown,- 
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His  iceplre  ihows  the  force  tX  [emparal  pow 
Wherein  dolh  lit  the  dreid  and  tear  of  kings 


And  earihiy  power  dotK  thico  sliow  likeit  Gnl'*, 
When  mcrgy  seasons  justice.    Therefore,  Jew, 
Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this,— 
lliat  in  the  course  of  justice  none  of  lu 
Should  see  salvation :  we  do  pray  for  mercy  ; 
And  thai  same  prayer  dolh  teach  us  all  to  lender 

"     Sh^k'Sarb:   Tht  Mirchant  e/ Vtnii 


Measurt/er  Mtasure,  Act  u.,  Sc.  s. 

Metapbots,  Mixed.  There  was  a  time  when  men  naturally  and  raroiliulr 
talked  in  metaphors.  Indeed,  all  language  is  built  upon  metaphor,  though 
each  particular  word,  to  use  Dr.  Holmes's  term,  may  have  been  depolarised 
and  no  longer  calls  up  Ihe  old  associations.  Primeval  man  expresses  his 
meaning  in  some  figure  of  speech  ;  by  and  by  a  new  set  of  meanings  crystal- 
lize around  the  figure,  and  the  locution  at  last  hardens  into  a  more  specific, 
a  different  or  even  an  antagonistic  meaning.  Many  of  the  commonplaces  of 
daily  lite  would  sound  like  the  most  side-splitting  bulls  if  the  words  were 
considered  etymologicaDy  and  resolved  back  to  their  pristine  meaning. 

In  the  earlier  days,  when  language  was  in  iis  infancy  and  when  men  still 
lived  face  to  face  with  Nature,  the  metapliorical  meanings  of  words  held  sway 
over  the  imaginatioti  and  involuntarily  summoned  up  a  mental  picture  of  the 
phenomena  upon  which  they  were  based.  Hence  primeval  man  rarely  erred 
in  his  use  of  metaphors.  The  Bible,  the  old  Sagas,  Homer,  the  Vedas,  all 
afford  excellent  examples  of  sustained  and  consistent  metaphors.  Nay,  even 
the  modern  savage  rarely  errs  when  he  is  speaking  in  his  own  language  or  in 
his  own  manner.  It  is  only  when  the  savage  or  the  ignorant  or  the  imper- 
fectly-educated man  is  brought  in  contact  with  a  higher  civilization,  whose 
metaphorical  phrases  have  never  had  for  him  the  metaphorical  meaning 
which  is  obsolescent  though  not  yet  obsolete  in  the  minds  of  the  dominant 
race  or  of  the  learned, — it  is  only  then  that  he  entirely  loses  his  bearings  and 
drifts  hopelessly  upon  a  sea  of  verbal  troubles.  The  negro  affords  an  excel- 
lent instance.  African  preachers  are  credited  with  such  phrases  as  "  Brethren, 
the  muddy  pool  of  politics  was  the  rock  on  which  I  split,"  or,  "  We  thank 
Thee  for  this  spark  of  grace  ;  water  it,  good  Lord,"  or,  "Give  us  grace 
that  we  may  gird  up  the  loins  of  our  mind  so  that  we  shall  receive  tlie  latt^ 

Perhaps  it  is  because  English  is  a  language  forced  by  circumstances  upon 
the  Irish  that  the  species  of  mixed  metaphor  called  a  bull  is  so  prevalent  on 
Irish  soil ;  or  perhaps  they  murder  the  queen's  English  by  way  of  revenge 
upon  the  English  queen.  This  topic  has  been  treated  at  some  length  under 
the  head  of  bulls.  But  not  all  mixed  metaphors,  nor  even  the  majoriiy  of 
them,  can  be  grouped  under  that  class.  The  following  peroration,  attributed 
to  an  Irish  barrister,  is  notoneof  the  distinctly  bovine  type  :  "Gentlemen  of  the 
jury,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  it  will  be  for  you  to  say  whether  this  de- 
fendant shall  b«  allowed  to  come  into  court  with  unblushing  fctotsteps,  with 
the  cloak  of  hypocrisy  in  his  mmith,  and  draw  three  bullocks  out  of  my 
client's  pucket  wiili  impunity."    Mr.  Henry  W  Lucy,  from  whose  paper  on 
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I  Metaphor"  \Bilgravia,  April,  1881),  we  shall  draw  other 
inces,  tells  some  good  stories  from  his  owii  parliamentary 
experience.  One  concerns  Mr.  O'Conor  Power.  He  had  caught  Sir  SUf- 
ford  NoTthcote,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  tripping  in  the  matter  of 
his  resolutions  in  respect  to  the  business  of  the  house.  In  his  ingenuous 
manner  the  right  honorable  baronet  had  too  plainly  disclosed  the  notorious 
fact  that  the  resolutions,  whilst  professing  to  deal  with  ihe  general  conduct 
of  business,  were  aimed  directly  at  obstruction.  Whereupon  u]>  jumped  Mr, 
O'Conor  Power,  and  with  triumphant  manner  exclaimed,  "Mr.  Jipeaker,  sir, 
since  the  government  has  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done  but  10  take  the  bull  by  the  horns;"  which  he  forthwith  did,  debating 
Ihe  mailer  as  especially  dealing  with  obstructionists. 

Another  of  his  stories  runs  as  follows.  Mr.  Shaw,  member  for  the  County 
Cork,  and  at  that  time  leader  of  the  Home  Rule  party,  was  addressing  a 
meeting  held   one   Sunday  at   Cork,  with   the   object  of  discussing  the  land 

Suestion.  Mr.  Shaw  is  a  sober-minded  man,  who,  on  ordinary  occasions, 
nds  plain  speech  serve  his  purpose.  At  this  time,  however,  the  spirit  of 
metaphor  came  upon  him,  and  this  is  what  it  made  him  say;  "They  tell  us 
that  we  violate  the  Sabbath  by  being  here  lo-dav.  Vet,  if  the  ass  or  the  ox 
fall  into  the  pit,  we  can  take  him  out  on  the  Sabbath,  Our  brother  is  in  the 
pit  to-day, — the  farmer  and  the  landlord  are  both  iti  it, — and  we  are  come 
here  to  try  if  we  can  lift  them  out."  This  similitude  of  the  Irish  landlord  to 
an  animal  predestined  to  slaughter  was  bi)ld,  but  timely.  The  other  half  of 
the  analogy  seemed  calculated  to  get  Mr.  Shaw  into  trouble  with  his  con- 
Mr.  Lucy,  to  do  him  justice,  does  not  confine  himself  to  Irish  instances. 
He  shows  that  the  less  educated  Englishman,  or  even  the  educated  English- 
man in  his  hasty  and  unguarded  moments,  may  be  tripped  up  when  he  is 
essaying  to  take  a  metaphorical  flight.  He  tells  of  an  honorable  gentleman 
who  opposed  a  certain  measure  on  the  ground  "  that  it  was  opening  the  door 
for  the  insertion  of  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge,"  a  preliminary  process  which 
should  at  least  tend  to  make  the  work  of  the  wedge  easy,  and  who  paid  a 
compliment  to  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  as  "the  intelligent  pioneers  who 
fee!  the  pulse  of  the  commercial  community ;"  whereas  pioneers  are  usually 
far  away  from  the  commercial  centres.  Another  advised  his  constituents, 
"When  you  have  laid  an  egg  put  it  by  for  a  rainy  day,"  on  which  Mr.  Lucy 
rightly  comments,  "  Why  electors  of  Blackburn  should  be  expected  to  lay  eggs 
is  a  question  that  disappears  before  the  greater  importance  of  the  query  why 
they  should  save  them  for  a  rainy  day." 

During  a  debate  on  the  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Beacons  fie  Id's  government 
Mr,  Alderman  Cotton  solemnly  declared  that  "at  one  stage  of  the  negotia- 
tions a  ^reat  European  struggle  was  so  imminent  that  it  only  required  a  spark 
to  let  Blip  Ihe  dogs  of  war."  It  was  on  the  same  night,  and  during  the  same 
debate,  that  Mr.  Forster  oi>served,  "  I  will,  Mr.  Speaker,  sit  down  by  saying," 
etc.  Mr.  Forster  has  always  been  an  adroit  politician,  but  what  new  sort  of 
manceuvre  this  is  that  enables  a  man  to  "  sit  down  by  saying"  remains  unex- 
plained. 

The  English  bar  as  well  as  the  English  legislative  halls  affords  instances  of 
this  delightful  sort  of  blundering.     Not  the  least  amusing  is  contained  in  the 

Eeroration  to  the  following  speech,  addressed  by  Lord  Kenyon  to  a  dishonest 
uilcr  who  had  lieen  convicted  of  stealing  large  quantities  of  wine  from  his 
master's  cellar ;  "  Prisoner  at  Ihe  bar,  you  stand  convicted  on  the  most  con- 
clusive evidence  of  a  crime  of  inexpressible  atrocity,  a  crime  that  defiles  the 
»scred  sprhiEs  of  domestic  confidence,  and  is  calculated  to  strike  alarm  into 
the  breast  of  every  EiigliHhman  who  invests  largely  in  the  choicer  vintages 
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of  Southern  Europe.  IJke  the  serpent  of  old,  you  have  stung  the  hand  of 
your  protector.  Fortunate  in  having  a  generous  employer,  you  might  without 
dishonesty  have  continued  to  supply  your  wretched  wife  and  children  with 
the  comforts  of  sufficient  prosperity,  and  even  with  si>mc  of  the  luxuries  of 
affluence  ;  biil,  dead  to  every  claim  of  natural  affection  and  blind  to  your  own 
real  intere.st,  you  burst  through  ail  the  restraints  of  religion  and  morality,  and 
have  for  many  years  been  feathering  your  nest  with  your  master's  bottles." 

Let  us  go  abroad  for  a  moment.  When  the  detegaten  of  Paris  workmen 
returned  from  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  of  1876,  they  sent  Victor  Hugo  an 
invitation,  which  he  refu.sed,  being  busy  with  bis  "  Appeal  on  behalf  of  Servia." 
Nevertheless,  in  his  enthusiasm  for  liberty  and  the  cause  of  insubordination 
everywhere,  he  telegraphed  his  sympathy  to  them  in  an  epigrammatic  con- 
fusion of  epithets, — saying  he  sent  them  "  a  grasp  of  the  hand  from  the  bottom 
of  his  heart." 

The  Irishman  who  said,  "  We  will  burn  all  our  ships,  and,  with  every  sail 
unfurled,  steer  boldly  out  into  the  ocean  of  freedom,"  was  more  than  matched 
by  Justice  Minister  Hye,  who,  addressing  the  Vienna  students  in  the  troublous 
times  of  1848,  declared  that  "the  chariot  of  the  revolution  is  rolling  along, 
and  gnashing  its  teeth  as  it  rolls."  In  Germany  there  still  exists  a  vivid  and 
grateful  recollection  of  the  address  made  by  the  mayor  of  a  Rhineland  cor> 
poration  to  the  Emperor  William  I.  shortly  after  hi»  coronation  in  Versailles, 
which  contains  the  following  among  other  gems  of  thought:  "No  Austria  I 
no  Prussia  t  one  only  Germany !  Such  were  the  words  the  mouth  of  your 
imperial  majesty  has  always  had  in  its  eye." 

But  why  should  we  expect  laymen  to  be  always  accurate,  when  literary  men, 
whose  especial  business  it  is  to  preserve  ihe  integrity  of  language,  go  so  often 
astray  ?  Does  not  Shakespeare  himself  err,  as  in  the  famous  instance  where 
Hamlet  questions 

■Whitliw  'lii  noblff  in  the  mind  10  suffer 
Thff  slings  and  arrows  of  ouirafieout  fonuM, 

Milton,  too,  has  his  figurative  confus 
his  description  of  the  lazar -house  in  " 

Sighl  so  deTarm  what  luart  b/  rtek  could  long 
Drj-tfid  behold? 

n  the  merit  of  originality.    It  is 

Flfftis :  non  cua  sunt  duro  prKcordia  ferro 
Vincu,  nee  in  ien«o  siai  iibi  cwA  tilex. 

Eltt;  i.  63. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  ponderous  yet  very  effective  fashion,  has  mftde  much 
fun  of  a  couplet  by  Addison  : 


"  To  bridle  a  goddess,"  Johnson  points  out,  "  is  no  very  delicate  idea ;  but 
why  must  she  be  bridled?  because  she  longs  to  launch,  an  act  which  was 
never  hindered  by  a  bridle ;  and  whither  will  she  launch  ?  into  a  nobler  strain. 
She  is,  in  the  first  line,  a  horse  ;  in  the  second,  a  boat ;  and  the  care  of  the 
poet  is  to  keep  his  horse  or  his  Ijoat  from  singing." 

Johnson  also  points  out  that  Pope,  in  borrowing  a  passage  from  Addison^ 
"Campaign,"  has  ruined  it  by  confusing  the  metaphor.     Addison  said,— 
Mjirlboroueh'i  evploiti  Appear  divinely  brighi, — 
Railed  of  SieniMlvei,  iheir  genuine  chaimi  Ihcy  bout. 
And  ihoK  thai  paint  them  tnjeii  pniie  f ' 
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Thi>  Pope  had  in  his  thoughts,  but,  not  knowing  how  to  use  what  was  not  hi> 
own,  he  spoiled  it,  thus  : 

The  well-iunE  voes  shall  loothc  my  gho«t : 
Hr  bnt  can  punt  them  who  can  feel  them  moat. 

"Martial  exploits  may  be  painted  ;  perhaps  woes  may  be  painted:  but  they 
■re  surely  not  painted  1^  being  well  aung  :  it  is  not  easy  to  paint  in  song,  or 
to  sing  in  colors." 

Johnson's  method  in  these  excerpts  was  anticipated  by  Dryden,  who  thus 
took  to  pieces  two  lines  in  Elkanah  Settle's  tragedy  "The  Empress  of 
Morocco  t" 

To  BatUrins  lighlning  our  fbigncd  smiles  conform 
Which,  baclied  with  ihundcc,  do  but  gild  a  storm. 

"Conform  a  smile  to  lightning,"  says  Glorious  John,  "  make  a  smile  imitate 
lightning,  and  flattering  lightning ;  lightning,  sure,  is  a  threatening  thing. 
And  this  lightning  must  gild  a  storm.  Now  if  I  must  conform  my  smiles  to 
lightning,  then  my  smiles  must  gild  a  storm  loo;  to  gild  with  smiles  is  a 
new  invention  of  gilding.  And  gild  a  storm  by  being  backed  with  thunder. 
Thunder  is  part  of  the  storm  ;  so  one  part  of  the  storm  must  help  to  gild 
another  part,  and  help  by  backing  ;  as  if  a  man  would  gild  a  thing  the  belter 
for  being  backed,  or  having  a  load  upon  his  back.  So  that  here  is  gilding  by 
conforming,  smiling,  lightning,  backing,  and  thundering.  The  whole  is  as  if 
I  should  say  thus  :  I  will  make  my  counterfeit  smiles  look  like  a  flattering 
horse,  which,  being  backed  with  a  trooper,  does  but  gild  the  battle."  And 
Dryden  concludes,  "  I  am  mistaken  if  nonsense  is  not  here  pretty  thick-sown." 
But  Dryden,  too,  has  laid  himself  open  to  the  same  kind  of  criticism,  as  in 
the  lines  whete  he  speaks  oi  seraphs  that 

unguarded  leave  the  iky. 
And  all  dliBolvcd  in  balliJuJahs  lie, 
averse  upon  which  a  critic  says,  "I  have   heard  of  anchovies  dissolved  in 
sauce,  but  never  before  of  aw  angrl  dissolved  in  hallelujahs." 

Perhaps  nowhere  in  all  poetic  literature,  in  the  same  limited  space  at  least, 
can  there  be  found  such  an  extraordinary  confusion  of  metaphors  as  in  Long- 
fellow's "  Psalm  of  Life."     Here  is  how  a  critic  in  the  Saturday  Review  once 
exposed  this  confusion.     "  The  *  Psalm  of  Life,' if  there   be  any  meaning  in 
the  English  language,  is  gibberish.     Let  us  analyze  two  of  the  verses : 
"  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  suhtime. 
And,  dei)arting,  leive  behind  ui 
Footpdnti  on  the  landi  of  time ; 
"  Pootprinci  that  perhapj  anoiher. 

Seeing,  shall  uke  heart  again. 

"Even  if  one  can  conceive  of  life  as  a  'solemn  main'  bordered  by  the 
'•ands  of  time,'  how  can  the  mariners  on  the  main  leave  their  footprints  on 
the  sands  F  And  what  possible  comfort  can  footprints  on  the  sands  be  to  a 
■hipwrecked  brother  who,  despite  his  shipwreck,  still  keeps  persistently  sail- 
ing o'er  life's  solemn  main?  The  brother  must  have  very  sharp  eyes  if  he 
could  see  footprints  on  the  sand  from  his  raft,  for  his  ship  is  supposed  to  have 
been  wrecked  long  ago.  Perhaps  Mr.  Longfellow  was  thinking  of  the  foot- 
««u  which  Robinson  Crusoe  found  on  the  sand  of  his  desert  island.  But 
Robinson  was  not  sailing  when  he  delected  that  isolated  phenomenon;  nor, 
when  he  saw  it,  did  he  '  take  heart  again.'" 

ButMacaulay  deemed  that  he  had  found  the  worst  of  all  possible  simil- 
"Udea.    In  hi*  review  of  Robert  Montgomery's  "  Poems"  he  cites  these  lineti 
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The  loul.  aipirinj.  paau  in  lource  10  mount. 
As  aEreams  meander  level  with  [heir  fbunl. 

And  he  Koes  on  to  say,  "  We  take  Ihis  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  worst  simil- 
itude in  the  world.  In  the  first  place,  no  stream  meaiidera,  or  can  possibly 
meander,  level  with  its  fount.  In  the  next  place,  if  streams  did  meander 
level  with  their  founts,  no  two  motions  can  be  less  like  each  other  than  that 
of  meandering  level  and  that  of  mounting  upward." 

Meteoi  in  the  troubled  air.    Gray,  describing  his  Bard,  has  the  lines,— 

blreamed  like  i  meieor  lo  ihe  iroubled  sir. 

Milton   had  already  said  of  the  imperial  ensign  of  the  tall  cherub  Azizel, 
advanced  full  high  over  the  liosts  of  the  fallen  archangel,  that  it 
Shone  like  a  meieot  siraaming  lo  the  wind, 

Paradia  Lost,  Book  i.,  I.  S37; 
and  Milton's  contemporary,  Cowley,  in  his  "  Davideis,"  Book  ii.,  1,  95,  says,— 
An  haimlesE  Ham'mg  meteor  shone  for  hair. 
And  fell  adown  his  shoulders  with  loose  care. 

These  various  coincidences  have  been  more  frequently  noted  than  the 
resemblance  of  all  three  passages  to  a  line  in  Heywood's  "Four  Prentices  of 
London,"  written  certainly  not  later  than  1599.  Turniis,  the  envoy  of  the 
Persian  Sophi,  speaking  of  hia  master's  victorious  flag,  that  hangs  blowing 
defiance  on  Sion  towers,  tells  us  that  it  shows 

Like  a  red  meteor  in  ihe  troubled  air. 
That   Milton   unconsciously  copied   Heywood    is   quite   possible;   but   it  is 
evident  that  Gray  had  both  Milton  and  Heywood  in  mi»d,  for  his  lines  are 
produced  by  a  neat  eclecticism  from  both. 

Michael  Angelo's  Visiting- Card,  the  name  popularly  given  to  a  large 
charcoal  head  drawn  by  Michael  Aiigelo  on  a  wall  in  the  Borghese  palace. 
The  story,  as  told  by  Va.sari,  runs  thai  the  artist  called  on  Raphael  while  he 
was  engaged  in  painting  the  fresco  of  La  Galatea.  Raphael,  as  it  happened, 
had  just  stepped  out.  Thereupon  the  visitor  mounted  the  ladder,  and  with 
a  fragment  of  charcoal  drew  a  colossal  head  on  the  wall  beneath  the  cornice. 
Then  he  departed,  refusing  to  give  his  name  to  the  servant,  but  saying,  "Show 
your  master  that,  and  he  will  know  who  I  am."  On  Raphael's  retarti  his 
servant  told  him  a  sm^ll  black-bearded  man  had  been  there  and  drawn  a  head 
on  the  wall  by  which  he  said  he  would  recognize  him.  Raphael  looked  up, 
saw  the  head,  and  exclaimed,  "  Michael  Angelo  I"  A  similar  story  is  told 
by  Pliny  of  Apelles  and  Protogenes.  The  point  of  it  is  that  Ajjelles,  on 
arriving  at  Rhudes,  immediately  went  to  call  upon  Protogenes,  but  found  him 
absent.  The  studio  was  in  charge  of  an  old  woman,  who,  after  Apelles  had 
looked  at  the  pictures,  asked  the  name  of  the  visitor  lo  give  to  her  master  on 
his  return.  Apelles  did  not  answer  at  first,  but,  obwrving  a  large  black 
panel  prepared  for  painting  on  an  easel,  he  took  up  a  pencil  and  drew  an  ei> 
tremely  delicate  outline  on  it,  saying,  "  He  will  recognise  me  by  this,"  «nd 
departed.  On  the  return  of  Protogenes,  being  informed  of  what  had  happened, 
he  looked  at  tlie  outline,  and,  struck  by  its  extreme  delicacy,  exclaimed,  "  That 
is  Apelles  r  no  one  else  could  have  executed  so  perfect  a  work." 

Mickls  —  Muckle.  "Manyamickle  makes  a  muckle,"  a  thrifty  Scotch 
pmvetb,  mainly  used  I o  express  the  same  meaning  as  the  English  "  Take 
care  of  the  jjentc,  and  the  jMUiids  will  take  care  of  themselves."    Neverlhelew 
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it  has  a  larger  application,  like  the  English  proverb  which  it  has  almost  super- 
seded, but  which  was  popular  in  Chaucer's  time  : 

t  ptover  e  sai         a   many  a  a  ^^^  Pt^iaki,  Talt. 

This  wider  meaning  is  emphasized  by  Vouiig  in  his  "  Love  of  Fame,"  vi., 
1.208.- 

Think  oaipghl  a  I  rifle,  though  il  small  appear; 

Small  sands  the  mounlain,  moments  make  the  year. 

And  irifle:^  life. 
Frances  S.  Osgood's  poem  on  "Little  Things"  has  acquired  a  popularity 
which  is  out  of  all   pruporlion  to  its  literary  merit.     Tliese  lines,  especially, 
have  become  household  words  : 


Make  the  mighty  aj[ei 


Middle  Kingdom.    China  is  so  called  sometimes  with  the  sense  of  the 

Land  of  the  Happy  Mean,  from  the  habits  of  mediocrity  its  inhabitants  are 
supposed  to  have  imbibed  from  the  Confucian  philosophy  teaching  the 
choice  of  (he  middle  course  in  all  things.  The  name  is,  however,  a  transla- 
tion of  Tchang-Kooe,  as  the  land  is  sometimes  called  by  the  Chinese,  from 
the  notion  that  they  are  the  true  hub  of  the  universe,  or  that  their  kingdom 
is  the  centre  of  the  world. 

Midnight  Judges.  After  their  defeat  in  the  Presidential  election  of  1800, 
the  Federalists  in  Congress,  as  one  of  their  last  acts,  passed  a  measure  cre- 
ating Iwenty-three  new  federal  judgeships.  The  public  interests  did  not  de- 
mand any  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  judiciary,  and  the  sole  purpose  of 
the  act  was  to  provide  places  for  Federalist  paitisans.  The  retiring  Presi- 
dent, John  Adams,  was  occupied  until  after  midnight  on  the  last  day  of  his 
term  signing  commissions  for  these  newly-created  Daniels,  who  consequently 
were  contemptuously  called  "Midnight  Judges." 

BUleage  Expose.  An  allowance  of  a  certain  percentage  per  mile  is  pro- 
vided bylaw  to  public  functionaries,  witnesses  subjxenaed  from  a  distance,  and 
the  like,  as  an  indemnity  for  travelling  expenses  from  their  homes  to  the  place 
where  their  services  are  required  and  home  again.  A  similar  provision  is 
made  10  pay  travelling  expenses  to  members  of  Congress  to  attend  the  ses- 
sions al  the  national  capital.  It  had  been  a  practice  among  members,  con- 
demned by  some  of  the  more  conscientious,  but  adhered  to  by  the  large 
majority,  as  the  unwritten  law  regulating  their  perquisites,  to  exact  payment 
of  "constructive"  mileage,  whether  the  journey  had  in  fact  been  undertaken 
ornot,  as  when  an  extra  session  of  Congress  was  called,  the  members  still 
being  present  at  the  capital.  In  computing  their  mileage  fees,  furthermore, 
members  had  not  been  very  careful  to  base  iheir  pay  on  the  shortest  existing 
mail-route:  so  that  in  his  expose  of  December  22,  1848,  Horace  Greeley  was 
able  to  show  that  the  total  excess,  from  this  reason,  paid  to  the  members  of 
the  Thirtieth  Congress  was  seventy-three  thousand  four  hundred  anil  ninety- 
two  dollars  and  sixty  cents,  and  the  excess  in  miles  was  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three  thousand  and  thirty-one.  Almost  every  Congressman  had  failed 
to  make  his  journey  as  short  as  possible.  The  revelations  of  Greeley  caused 
considerable  ill  feeling  against  him,  but  resulted  in  an  appreciable  reduction 
of  mileage  charges,  and  a  few  years  later  the  rate  of  allowance  was  reduced 
onc-hali^  and  the  charge  for  "constructive"  mileage  prohibited  by  law. 
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Mill  Will  never  Er^ad  ngaln  with  the  water  that  has  pasMd.  a 

proverb  which  has  been   borrowed  from   the  East.     In  Trench's  "  Poenw," 
under  the  head  of  "  Proverbs,  Turkish  and  Persian,"  it  \%  given  as  follows : 

Oh,  leizr  the  iatUnt  l^me  ;  you  never  wilt 
With  wiwn  once  pmied  by  impel  the  mill. 

Compare  the  Spanish  proverb  "Agua  pasada  no  muele  molina" 

Ustentotbewata-miU 

Through  ihc  livelong  day. 
How  I  he  clicking  of  it>  wheels 

Languidly  the  auiumn  wind 


"  The  mill  can  never  grind 
With  ihe  water  Ihat  is  past," 

Sarah  Doudkhv  :   Tht  WaUr-MiU. 

The  proverb  is  also  used  by  Jean  Ingelow,  in  "A  Parson's  Letter  to  a 
Young  Poet :" 

The  mill  can  grind  no  more 
With  water  that  hath  paised. 

Mill-Boy  of  the  Slashes,  a  political  nickname  of  Henry  Clay,  who  was 
born  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  region  in  Hanover  County,  Virginia,  known 
as  "the  Slashes"  (a  local  term  for  low,  swampy  country),  where  there  was 
a  mill,  to  which  he  was  often  sent  on  errands,  and  where  he  was  presumed  to 
have  been  employed,  when  a  boy. 

Miller,  Joe,  the  feigned  author  of  a  famous  book  of  jests.  Hence  a  Joe 
Miller,  in  vernacular  English,  is  a  ciiestnut,  a  twice-told  tale. 

Joe  Miller  himself  was  a  comedian  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  George 
the  First,  and  who,  off  the  boards,  was  so  exceptionally  grave  and  taciturn  that 
when  any  joke  was  related  his  friends  would  father  it  on  hitn.  They  even 
kept  up  (he  practice  after  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1738.  It  appears  that 
he  left  his  family  totally  unprovided  for,  and  John  Mottley  was  employed  to 
collect  all  the  stray  jests  current  about  town  and  publish  them  for  the  Denefit 
of  the  widow  and  children,  under  this  title  ; 

ili.er's  jEsrs  :  or,  The  Wits  Vade-Mecum.  Being  a  Collection 
t  Brilliant  Jests  ;  the  Politest  Repartees  ;  the  most  Elegant  Bons 
Mots,  ana  most  pleasant  short  Stories  in  the  English  Language,  First  care- 
fully collected  in  the  Company,  and  many  of  them  transcribed  from  the  Month 
of  the  Facetious  Gentleman,  whose  Name  they  bear ;  and  now  set  forth  iml 
published  by  his  lamentable  Friend  and  former  Companion,  Elijah  Jenkina, 


of  the 


Esq. ;  most  Humbly  Inscribed  to  those  Choice-Spirits  ol  the  Age,  Captain 
Bodens,  Mr.  Alexander  Pope,  Mr.  Professor  Lacy,  Mr.  Orator  Henley,  and 
Job  Baker,  the  Kettle-Drummer.  London;  Printed  and  Sold  by  T.  ReatI, 
in  Dog  well -Court,  White-Fryars,  Fleet-Street  Mdccxxxix,  (Price  One 
Shilling.) 

Mottley  doubtless  had  a  fellow-feeling  for  the  destitute  family,  for  he  was 
himself  "a  man  that  hath  had  losses,  go  to  I"  He  was  the  son  of  Colonel 
Mottley,  who  was  a  favorite  with  James  II.  and  who  followed  the  fortune* 
of  that  prince  to  France.  By  the  influence  of  his  relative.  Lord  Hoire,  the 
son  got  a  place  in  the  Excise  Office  at  sixteen  years  of  ape,  but,  being  obliged 
to  resign  on  account  of  unfortunate  speculations,  he  applied  to  his  pen,  which 
had  hitherto  been  only  his  amusement,  for  the  means  of  immediate  support. 
In  that  day  plays  occupied  the  place  now  held  by  novels,  and  Mottley  natti< 
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rtlly  turned  his  attention  to  the  drama.  He  w»s  tolerably  successful  as  a 
writer,  though  his  "  Imperial  Captive,"  "  Antiochus,"  "  Penelope,"  "  The 
Craftsman,"  and  "The  Widow  Bewitched"  are  no  longer  acted.  After  the 
qoealion  of  authorship  is  settled,  the  inquiry  naturally  arises,  Who  was  Elijah 
Jenliins,  Esq.,  and  who  were  those  Choice-Spirits  of  the  Age,  Captain  Bodens, 
Mr.  Professor  Lacy  f  and  above  all,  who  was  Job  Baker,  the  Kettle-Drummer  ? 
Job  stands  patiently  on  the  title-page  without  even  a  "  Mr."  before  his  name. 
As  to  Mr.  Alexander  Pope,  he  is  too  well  known  to  be  mistaken,  and  Mr.  Orator 
Henley  was  immortalized  in  the  "Dunciad"  as  "the  Zany  of  the  age."  He 
figures  also  in  one  of  Hogarth's  prints,  gesticulating  on  a  platform,  a  monkey  by 
his  side,  with  the  motto  "  Amen."  Disappointed  of  preferment  in  the  Church, 
Henley  formed  the  plan  of  giving  lectures  or  orations,  to  which  the  admission 
was  one  shilling.  On  Sundays  he  took  theological  subjects,  and  on  Wednes- 
days he  poured  out  his  gall  in  political  harangues.  On  one  occasion  he  filled 
his  Oratory,  as  he  called  It,  with  shoemakers,  by  announcing  to  them  that  he 
would  teach  a  new  and  short  way  of  making  shoes,  which  was  to  cut  off  the 
lops  of  ready-made  boots.  With  regard  to  the  contents,  the  plain-spoken 
words  used  make  it  impossible  to  quote  many  of  the  anecdotes.  To  give  the 
reader  some  idea,  however,  of  the  character  of  the  genuine  Joe  Miller,  take 
the  following  : 

-,  who  made  the  fin*  Fire- Work)  in  S(.  Jan 

., E  in  Company  wilh  some  Ladks, '       t-  li.. 

ip  in  the  Abbry  on  Mr.  PttrctCs  MoDUmen' 
Htate«*tiitkatPlaC: 


Stniici,  bciDE  in  Company  wiih  same  Ladies,  was  highJy  commeodiiig  tbe  Epitaph  jui 
■      ■      -^^     ■  odUt.  Ftirx    -    ■' 


Bi  iiffiu  te  IMal  Plait  ■oAtri  only  hit  ewn  Fire- Works  fas  i4  i- 
Again: 

Two  Broiben  coming  lo  be  e«cuted  once  for  some  enormous  Crime :  ihe 
nunedoff,  wiihout  uyine •■  ■  t'-- — ■- ' >--  '  -jj—  >- 


SpectKl 


<ud  eff  too,  and  thta 


gular  "  old  Joe  : 
Wire,  after 


Why  thea  Sam's  hotnt,  yo'u  Rogue,  said  she,  if  I  die  for'l. 

There  are  few  good  jokes  among  the  whole  one  hundred  and  nine^-eight 
that  make  up  the  volume.  The  majority  turn  chiefly  on  the  mistakes  of 
Irishmen,  the  thrift! ess n ess  of  sailors,  the  simple  resource  of  calling  one's 
opponent  an  ass,  the  evils  of  matrimony,  and  the  failings  of  parsons.  From 
the  earliest  to  the  latest  jokers  the  two  latter  themes  have  proved  inex- 
haustibly firuitful.  They  all  assume  as  an  incontestable  basis  of  wit  that  hus- 
bands are  heartilv  tired  of  their  wives,  and  as  women  either  do  not  make  such 
broad  jokes,  or  do  not  succeed  in  getting  them  recorded,  the  point  is  always 
against  the  wives  and  for  the  husbands.  It  is  always  talien  for  granted  that 
the  husband  is  the  loser  in  the  matrimonial  bargain,  and  that  he  feels  an  un- 
affected and  unconcealed  delight  when  the  death  of  his  incumbrance  sets  him 
free.  There  are  many  stories  like  that  of  the  wild  young  gentleman  who, 
"having  married  a  very  discreet,  virtuous  young  lady,  the  better  to  reclaim 
him,  the  caused  it  to  be  given  out  at  his  return  that  she  was  dead  and  had 
hccn  buried.  In  the  mean  time  she  had  so  placed  herself  in  disguise  as  to  be 
able  to  obserTe  bow  he  took  the  news  ;  and  finding  hitn  still  the  gay,  iocoa- 
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statu  man  he  always  bad  been,  she  appeared  to  him  as  the  ghost  of  herseir,  at 
which  he  seemed  not  at  all  dismayed.  Al  length  disclosing  herself  to  him, 
he  then  appeared  pretty  much  surprised.  A  person  by  said,  '  Why,  sir,  you 
seem  more  afraid  now  than  before  I"  'Ay,'  replied  he,  'most  men  are  more 
afraid  of  a  living  wife  than  of  a  dead  one.'  " 

So,  too,  with  parsons.  However  firmly  they  may  be  attached  lo  their  Church 
and  to  their  minister,  most  men  like  to  meet  on  the  pleasant  neutral  gruund 
of  laughing  at  a  parson.  And  not  only  they,  but  clergymen  also,  often  even  the 
preachers  themselves,  agree  in  thinking  sermons  a  fair  target  for  all  the  shafts 
of  ridicule.  There  is  some  drollery  alx>ut  the  following  :  "  A  vicar  and  curate 
of  a  village,  where  there  was  lo  be  a  burial,  were  at  variance.  The  vicar  not 
coming  in  time,  the  curate  began  the  service,  and  was  reading  the  words  '  I 
am  the  resurrection,'  when  the  vicar  arrived  almost  out  of  breath,  and, snatch- 
ing the  book  out  of  the  curate's  hands,  with  great  scorn  cried,  'Yen  the 
resurrection  1     I  am  the  resurrection,'  and  then  went  on." 

The  feeling  against  parsons  cannot,  however,  be  so  strong  as  thai  against 
wives,  for  occasionally  the  parson  is  allowed  lo  come  off  triumphant  and  have 
the  best  of  the  story.  As  thus  :  "The  witty  and  licentious  Earl  of  Roches- 
ter, meeting  with  the  great  Isaac  Barrow  in  the  Park,  told  his  companions 
that  he  would  have  some  fun  with  the  rusty  old  put.  Accordingly  tie  went 
off  with  great  gravity,  and,  taking  off  his  hat,  made  the  doctor  a  profound 
bow,  saying,  •  Doctor,  I  am  yours  to  my  shoe-tie.'  The  doctor,  seeing  his 
drift,  immediately  pulled  off  liis  Ijeaver  and  returned  the  bow  with.  'My  lord, 
I  am  yours  to  the  ground.'  Rochester  followed  up  his  salutation  by  a  deeper 
bow,  saying, '  Doctor,  I  am  yours  to  the  centre.'  Barrow,  with  a  very  lowly 
obeisance,  replied,  'My  lord,  I  am  yours  to  the  antipodes.'  His  lordship, 
nearly  gravelled,  exclaimed,  '  Doctor,  I  am  yours  to  the  lowest  pit  of  hell,' 
'  There,  my  lord,'  said  Barrow,  sarcastically,  '  I  leave  you,'  and  walked  off." 

This  story  has  some  kinship  to  a  kind  of  joke  which  has  now  passed  away, 
and  the  wonder  is  how  it  ever  can  have  existed,  so  elaborate  is  it  and  re- 
quiring to  be  supported  by  such  complicated  machinery.  For  example,  in 
Joe  Miller  we  read  that  "  a  gentleman  being  at  dinner  at  a  friend's  house,  the 
lirst  thing  that  came  upon  the  table  was  a  dish  of  whitings,  and,  on  being  put 
upon  his  plate,  he  found  it  smell  so  strong  that  he  could  not  eat  a  bit  of  it ; 
but  he  laid  his  mouth  down  tu  the  fish  as  if  he  was  whispering  with  it,  and 
then  took  up  the  plate  and  put  it  to  his  own  ear.  The  gentleman  at  whose 
table  he  was  inquiring  into  the  meaning,  he  told  him  that  he  had  a  brother 
lost  al  sea  about  a  fortnight  ago,  and  he  was  asking  that  lish  if  he  knew  any- 
thing of  him.  'And  what  answer  made  he?'  said  the  gentleman.  '  Me  told 
me,'  said  he,  'that  he  could  give  me  no  account  of  him,  for  he  had  not  been 
at  sea  for  three  weeks.' " 

Now  let  us  fancy  this  in  real 
plate,  and  if  we  suppose  that  in  p 
idiotic,  the  whole  joke  is  irrelrie 
ijuire  what  he  means.  His  ans 
joinder  would  be  to  ask  what  on 
gentleman  of  the  story  inquires 
aifords  the  jester  an  opening  lo  come  lo  his  point. 

So,  too,  we  are  told  that  "  an  Englishman  going  into  one  of  the  French 
ordinaries  in  Soho,  and  finding  a  large  dish  of  soup  with  about  half  a  pound 
of  mutton  in  the  middle  of  it,  began  to  pull  off  his  wig,  stock,  and  coat; 
at  which  one  of  the  monsieurs,  being  much  surprised,  asked  him  what  he 
was  going  to  do.  'Why,  monsieur,'  said  he,  '1  mean  to  strip,  that  I  may 
swim  through  this  ocean  of  porridge  to  yon  little  island  of  niutton.'"  Let 
Ui  suppose  that  nobody  had  noticed  the  man  after  he  had  got  off  his  wig. 
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itoctc,  and  coat,  and  that  the  "monsieur3"had  quietly  consumed  the  island  of 
mutton,  the  miserable  jester,  instead  uf  discomlitiiig  the  Frenchman  with  a 
joke,  would  simply  have  had  to  re-dress  and  lose  his  dinner. 

Whether  such  jokes  were  ever  ventured  on  in  real  life  it  is  hard  to  say. 
The  extreme  absurdity  of  the  joker's  position  if  his  joke  hung  fire,  and  the 
probability  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  would  hang  fire,  seem  such  obvious 
considerations  that  we  can  hardly  understand  any  one  overlooking  them. 

It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  public  mav  have  been  trained  to  appreciate 
and  assist  such  jokers,  for  these  jests  are  said  to  have  been  favored  by  persons 
whose  couTitetianee  was  sure  to  command  respect  and  provoke  imitation.  It 
is  related  of  James  1.  that  on  one  of  his  progresses  he  asked,  "  How  far  it 
was  to  such  a  town.  They  told  him,  six  miles  and  a  half.  He  alighted  from 
his  coach,  and  went  under  the  shoulder  of  one  of  the  led  horses.  When 
some  one  asked  his  majesty  what  he  meant,  'I  must  stalk,  for  yonder  town 
is  shy  and  flies  me.'"  An  absurd  king  can  make  absurdity  fashionable,  and 
if  subjects  see  the  sovereign  stalking  under  the  shoulder  of  a  led  horse,  they 
need  not  be  ashamed  of  whispering  to  putrid  lish  or  taking  off  their  coats  to 
gel  at  the  meat  in  a  basin  of  soup. 

Miller,  To  drown  the,  an  Americanism,  meaning  to  put  too  much  water 
in  the  t]our  in  making  bread.  Barr^re  and  Leland  scout  Barllett's  attribution 
of  this  saying  to  an  English  source  and  attempted  affiliation  with  such  Eng- 
lish phrases  as  "putting  the  miller's  eye  out,"  used  when  too  much  liquid  is 
put  to  a  dry  or  powdery  substance.  "  As  water-mills  are  far  more  common 
in  the  United  Stales  tlian  windmills,  Mr  Bartletl  might  easily  have  found 
an  apter  illustration  for  the  saying  than  that  which  he  has  adopted,  and  left 
both  England  and  the  baker  out  of  the  question.  The  water  is  said  to 
"drown  the  miller'  when  the  mill-wheels  are  rendered  useless  for  work  in 
flood-time  by  superabundance  of  the  fluid.  The  saying  was  exemplified  by 
the  American  miller,  whose  wife,  in  his  opinion,  v;as  a  great  poetess,  who, 
seeing  that  the  useful  mill-stream  had  become  a  raging,  useless  torrent, 
looked  up  to  It,  her  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,  and  exclaimed, — 
'  This  here  water 
Comes  down  much  Eisier  Iha&it  ought  tet  1'  " 

"To  give  one  the  miller"  is  an  English  expression,  meaning  the  same  as  to 
mill, — i.e.,  to  beat,  to  pound  with  the  fist  or  with  stones. 

MilliODB  for  defence,  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute.  When  John  Jay, 
in  1796,  made  his  famous  treaty  with  England  which  threatened  to  involve  the 
United  States  in  a  war  with  France,  the  Directory  would  not  receive  the 
American  ambassador.  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  but  intimated  that  the 
payment  of  a  certain  sum  might  settle  the  dispute.  Pinckney  indignantly 
answered  with  the  now  historic  phrase.  It  is  said,  however,  that,  long  after- 
wards, when  Pinckney  was  asked  in  his  club  whether  he  had  ever  uttered  it,  he 
replied,  "No;  my  answer  was  not  a  flourish  like  that,  but  simply,  '  Not  a 
penny,  not  a  penny.'  " 

Mind.    M7  mtnd  to  me  a  kingdom  la,  the  first  line  of  a  poem  by 
Edward  Dyer  (1540-1607),  which  has  been  much  imitated  : 
My  mind  tu  mt  a  liingdoni  W ; 

Such  preMDl  joyi  iherein  I  find, 
Thai  it  e.cels  all  other  hlis. 

That  earth  affords  or  erowj  by  kind  : 

Yet  1(1!!  my  mind  forbid*  10  crave.   °"       '"' 

JfS.  Xitm/.,Si,  p.  17. 
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In  Byrd's  "  FsAlmea,  Sonnctt,  etc."  (1588),  this,  fint,  itaiua  appean  u 

Mt  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  a  \ 

Such  perfecl  jor  therein  I  find. 
As  far  exceed*  alUaithly  b)i» 

Thai  God  and  Nacure  tuih  u^gned. 
Thoii^  much  I  waul  tlui  moM  irould  hare. 
Yet  iiill  my  miDd  forbida  to  crave. 

Robert  Southwell's  imitation  is  the  best  knonn  : 

W^hlk'srace  Tffo'delh  ^!^ltb'. 

RonKRT  Southwbll(is6o-is9s):  LaeHmt. 

Milton's  lines  are  only  remotely  analogous : 

The  mind  is  iu  own  place,  and  in  iuelf 
C»n  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven. 

Paradia  LoU,  Boak  i.,  t.  15}. 
Al]  these  expressions,  however,  may  be  referred  back  to  Seneca's 
Mens  regnum  bona  possidet  ("  A  good  mind  poucsKS  a  kingdom"). — n^tttt,  ii.  3bi 
Publius  Syrus  also  has  a  glimpse  of  the  same  truth  when  he  says,— 
No  man  Is  happy  who  does  not  thmk  himself  ao.—Maxint  584. 

Therefore  Spenser  rightly  says, — 

The  noblest  mind  Ihe  best  contenlment  hai. 

Fatrie  Qiunu. 

But  it  finds  it  within  itself,  and  there  alone  : 

That' bliss  which  only  centres  in  the  mind. 

Goldsmith:   TIu  TravtlUi',V  ^3. 

Mind  and  matter.     When  Bishop  Berkeley,  in  his  "  Theory  of  Vision" 

((709),  first  acquainted  the  English  public  with  the  metaphysical  theory  that 
the  world  of  matter  has  no  existence  save  in  the  minds  of  thinking  men  {in 
metaphysical  language,  that  matter  is  phenomenon,  not  noumetion).  there  was 
an  outburst  of  derision  among  the  wits  and  "the  men  of  sense."  Even  the 
great  Dr.  Johnson  thought  he  had  scored  a  point  when,  in  answer  to  Boswell's 
claim  that  those  who  were  convinced  the  theory  was  untrue  could  not  refute 
it,  he  struck  his  foot  against  a  stone  and  cried,  "  Sir,  I  refute  it  thus."  Again, 
when  a  Berkeleyite,  after  a  long  argument,  was  leaving  the  company,  Johnson 
exclaimed,  "  Pray,  sir,  don't  leave  us  ;  for  we  may  perhaps  forget  to  think  of 
you,  and  then  you  will  cease  to  exist."  Humor  of  this  sort  might  have  been 
more  properly  left  to  the  gentlemen  described  by  John  Brown  in  his  **  Essaj 
on  Satire,  occasioned  by  the  Death  of  Mr.  Pope  :" 

And  coxcombs  vanquish  Berkeley  with  a  grin. 

Yet  Byron,  who  was  no  mere  coxcomb,  has  echoed  it ; 

When  Bishop  Berkeley  said  "  there  .vas  Do  matter," 
ler  what  he  said  \ 


ay  his  'ysteni 


1  can  believe  it!     I  would  shatter 
Gladly  all  matters  down  to  stone  or  lead. 
Or  adamant,  to  find  Ihe  world  a  spirit. 

And  wear  my  head,  denying  that  I  wear  it. 

Dtnjtnm, 

An  anonymous  hand  has  produced  the  following : 

WhalismindT    No  matter! 
What  is  matter)    Never  mind  1 
What  u  toul  t     It  ii  immamial  \ 

but  this  is  rather  ^^jeu-J'tsfrii  than  a  burlesque  on  any  particolu  theory, 
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If  Berkeley  has  been  tTaduced,  so  have  all  who  held  viewi  that  asaimiUted 
to  Berkeley's.     The  following  is  an  imaginary  epitaph  on  Hume  : 

Stuart  Mill  on  Mind  and  Mailer 

All  our  old  Bclicfi  would  acauer : 
Stuart  Mill  exerU  hit  ikill 

To  ribIh  an  end  of  Hind  and  Matter. 
But  bad  I  ■kill  like  Stuan  Mill, 

His  own  posiiioD  I  could  thattcr: 
The  weight  of  Mill  I  count  as  Nil— 
If  Mill  has  neitber  Mind  nor  Mailer. 

LordNuvbs:  Sotigi and  Vtrw. 
We  can't  asiume,  »o  Comw  declara,  a  first  or  final  came,  lir; 
Phenomena  are  all  we  know,  Iheir  order  and  their  lawi.  sir  ; 
While  Heeel'i  modest  formula,  a  single  line  to  sum  in, 
Ii  "  Nothme  is,  and  nothing's  not,  but  everything's  beeomin'  " 

F.  D.,  In  Pall  MaU  Catt/te. 

Mind  dlaaasfld.    In  "  Macbeth,"  Act  v.,  Sc  3,  Macbeth  asks  the  doctor,— 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased. 
Pluck  Irom  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow. 
Ban  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain. 

Cleanse  the  stuffed  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heant 

And  when  the  physician  answers  that  in  such  case  the  patient "  must  minister 
to  biniaelf,"  Macbeth  cries  impatienily, — 

Throw  physic  to  the  dogs  1  I'll  none  of  it. 
The  impotence  of  medicine  in  the  presence  of  moral  and  mental  distress 
had  become  a  commonplace  wiih  the  poets  even  before  Shakespeare's  time. 
In  "Lancelot  of  the  Laik,''  '■  2075,  are  llie  lines, — 

So  can  he  heill  Infyrmytee  of  thoght. 
Wich  that  one  erdly  medesync  can  noght ; 

«  a  few  parallels  from  Shakespeare's  contemporaries  or  immediate 
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Mind's  Ehf«.    "  In  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio,"  says  Hamlet  (Act  i.  5c,  a). 
And  elMwheie  Shakespeare  says, — 

For  much  imaeinarr  work  was  there : 
Omc^t  deceitful,  so  compact,  so  kind. 
That  for  Achillct'  image  stood  his  spear. 
Griped  In  an  armed  hand :  himself  behind 
Wat  left  unseen,  save  to  the  eye  of  mind ; 
...,,.       ,        a  leg,  a  '   -  ■ 
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e  Iditg  before  Shakespeare.    It  maj 

*"  '  £/.  M  Fontt,  I.,  viiL  34 : 
and  Cicero,  "  Oculis  mentis  videre  aliquid"  {Oral.  102).  A  parallel  phrase  in 
Aristotle  runs,  tJC  yip  otJ^ri  6^if,  fa"  i/ni;i;^  rofit  (£rt.  Nic,  1.,  vi.  iz).  In  the 
New  Testament  {Epheiians  i,  18)  there  occurs  the  expression  ire^Mj/ifwnjf  roiic 
o^oA^oOc  T^t  nflffdiof  (  where  the  reading  of  some  cursives,  and  of  the  lextus 
receptus,  has  diavoiac.  So  Estius  in  his  Commentary  gives  ttculos  mentit  as 
the  proper  translation  of  the  Greek.  In  Tyn dales,  Cranmer's,  and  the 
Genevan  versions  the  translation  is  "  the  eyes  of  youte  myndes ;"  while  the 
Bishops'  Bible  has  the  slightly  varying  form  "  the  eyes  of  our  mindes  r"  so 
that  this  was  a  Seriplurai  phrase  in  Shakespeare's  lime.  The  Authorized 
Version,  it  may  be  added,  has  "the  eyes  of  the  understand ing."  Hut  indeed, 
as  J.  Carrick  Moore  points  out,  the  earliest  example  of  the  use  of  this  meta- 
phor goes  back  to  the  very  origin  of  language.  They  who  invented  the  word 
idea  from  a  verb  which  meant  10  "see,"  and  who  used  the  same  word  hi&a  to 
express  "  I  have  seen"  and  "  I  know,"  were  using  this  metaphorical  ezpres- 

Minerra  Presa,  the  name  of  a  printing -establishment  in  Leadenhall  Street, 
London,  which  has  become  almost  a  synonyme  for  literary  inanity,  from  the 
flood  of  trashy,  ulira-sentrmental,  but  very  popular  "  novels  of  real  life"  n-bich 
issued  from  it  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  and  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
They  were  remarkable  for  their  complicated  plots  and  the  labyrinths  of  diffi- 
culties into  which  the  hero  and  heroine  got  involved  before  the  final  consum- 
mation.    It  is  often  referred  to  by  English  writers  : 

Scarcely  in  the  Minerva  Press  is  ihere  record  of  such  surpassing,  infinite,  and  ineiuicabfe 

The  heroes  of  its  issue  are  described  by  Lamb  a 
world  nor  of  any  conceivable  one  ;  an  en 
pose,  of  purposes  without  a  motive." 

Hespetus  and  Titan  ihemselves,  thoueh  in  fo 

■5  the  Minerva  Press  would  say,  have  solid  mela  „ , 

liliraiies,  were  it  beaten  out  into  the  usual  filigree.— Car lvle  :  Jenn  Paui  Friidrkk  Rkkttr. 

Mirtb  and  melancholy.  Hood,  in  his  "  Ode  to  Melancholy,"  has  (he 
lines, — 

There's  not  a  string  atluned  to  minh 
But  has  ils  birlh  in  melancholy. 

This  is  exactly  the  "  humorous  sadness"  which  Jaoues  discovers  in  him- 
self: "It  is  a  melancholy  of  mine  own,  compounded  of  many  simples,  ex- 
tracted from  many  objects,  and  indeed  the  sundry  contemplation  of  ni« 
travels,  in  which  my  often  rumination  wraps  me  in  a  most  humorous  sad- 
ness."—.^i  You  Like  It,  Act  iv.,  Sc.  I. 

The  great  humorists,  indeed,  have  always  been  melancholy.  Voung,  the 
author  of  the  sombre  "Night  Thoughts,"  might  be  gay  and  flippant  in  his 
every-day  mood,  but  Moli^re,  Rabelais,  Swift,  and  Heine  carried  a  great  gtoom 
in  their  hearts,  and,  in  Byron's  phrase,  laughed  that  they  might  not  cry.  (See 
Laughter.)  There  is  a  famous  story  told  usually  of^Grlmaldii  but  some- 
times of  other  famous  clowns  or  comedians.  A  patient  applies  to  a  doctor, 
praying  for  some  cure  for  acute  melancholia.  "  Go  and  see  Grinialdi," 
suggests  the  medical  man.  "Alas!  I  am  Grimaldi."  Anecdotes  run  in 
cycles.  This  story  is  authentically  related  of  Dr.  Era.tmus  Darwin,  grand- 
father of  Ihe  more  famous  Charles.     He  went  down  to  London  to  consult  a 
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Amoui  spediliM.  "There  is  only  one  man  who  can  tre«t  you  properly," 
was  the  apecialiBt's  conclusion  after  a  minute  examination,  "  and  that  is  Dr. 
Darwin  of  Derby."    "But  I  am  Dr.  Darwin  of  Derby,"  replied  the  pMient 

We  look  Ixfon  ind  oiler, 

Our  sincerFit  liUBbltr 
With  sume  piin  a  fraught. 
Our  sweeten  lonn  aie  ihose  thai  tell  of  laddctl  thought. 

Skbllbv:  TktSlvlark. 

Misery  loves  company,  a  common  proverb,  which  seems  to  have  found 
its  first  literary  expression  in  Maxim  995  of  Publius  Syrus  (B.C.  42)  :  "It  is  a 
consolation  to  the  wretched  to  have  companions  in  misery."  Syrus  himself 
puts  the  same  thought  in  another  way  In  Maxim  144 :  "  Society  m  shipwreck 
is  a  comfort  to  ail."  The  phrase  is  also  sometimes  used  to  express  tne  idea 
■hat  "  misfortunes  never  come  singly." 

Uiafortunea  never  come  singly,  a  popular  proverb  in  all  languages, 
**Il  never  rains  but  it  pours"  is  another  proverb  of  the  same  sort,  though  of 
a  wider  application,  as  it  may  allude  to  joys  as  well  as  sorrows,  to  good  luck 
as  well  as  trad.    Voung  has  put  the  thought  iiito  verse,  as  follows  : 

Woes  cluster,  rare  are  solitary  voes ; 

They  love  a  u-ain,  they  (read  each  other's  heel. 

ItigM  TkatigkU,  iil.,  1.  63. 

Young's  lines  are  an  evident  reminiscence  of  Shakespeare: 

Go  fast  Ihey  follow. 

Hamttt,  Acl  iv.,  Se,  j. 

Fope  in  his  "  Iliad"  has  said,  "  And  woe  succeeds  to  woe"  (Book  xvL, 
I.  130),  and  Herrick  in  his  "  Sorrows  Succeed," — 

When  one  is  past,  another  care  we  have : 
Thus  woe  succeeds  a  woe,  as  wave  a  wave. 

e  a  general  application,  the  others  refer 


Misfortuaes  of  others.     La  Rochefoucauld,  one  of  the  kindest  and  most 

unselfish  of  men,  was  the  author  of  the  saying,  "  In  the  adversity  of  our  best 
friends  we  always  find  something  that  does  not  displease  us"  ("  Dans  I'adver- 
■it^  de  nos  mcilleurs  amis  nous  trouvons  toujours  quelque  chose  qui  ne 
nous  dcplait  pas").  Swift  quotes  this  maxim  at  the  head  of  his  "  Verses  on 
bis  Own  Death,"  and  thus  comments  upon  it : 

Is  thought  [00  base  for  human  bntwl : 


AtuI  he  goes  on  to  defend  the  truth  of  the  maxim  by  pointing  out  that  as 
the  value  we  set  on  our  powers,  gifts,  good  luck  of  all  kinds,  is  a  rela- 
tive value,  dependent  in  a  great  measure  upon  comparison  with  the  blessings 
which  are  possessed  by  others,  it  follows  that  the  value  of  our  own  powers 
and  gifts  is  enhanced  in  our  own  estimation  by  every  misfortune  that  happens 
to  another.  Chesterfield,  in  his  one  hundred  and  twenty-ninth  letter,  goes 
further;  "They  who  know  the  deception  and  wickedness  of  the  human  heart 
will  not  be  either  romantic  or  blind  enough  to  deny  what  Rochefoucauld  and 
Swil)  have  affirmed  as  a  general  truth."'  Burke  borrowed  the  idea  in  this 
brm ;  "  I  un  convinced  that  we  have  a  degree  of  delight,  and  thai  no  small 
ar  w  61 
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one,  jn  the  real  misfortunes  and  paitisi  of  others."  La  Rochefoucauld  hinuclf 
gave  the  same  idea  less  brutally  in  another  mixim  :  "  We  have  all  Etrcngth 
enough  to  bear  ilie  misfortunes  of  othcra."  Swift  has  appropriated  this  with- 
out acknowledgment  :  '•  I  never  knew  a  man  who  could  not  bear  the  misfor- 
tunes of  another  like  a  Christian"  (7T(iM<^/ll!»  on  Various  Suijecti):  Year* 
afterwards,  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  a  letter  to  Alexander  Smith,  November, 
1789,  repeated  the  same  idea  :  "  Every  man  has  patience  enough  to  bear  calmly 
and  coolly  the  injuries  done  to  other  people,"  But  long  before  any  of  these 
Shakespeare  had  said, — 

One  lire  burns  out  inolhcr'l  burning. 
One  paju  is  IcsKucd  by  uiattwr'i  aneuidi, 

Ktmtt  laidJuSfl.  Act  1.,  Sc.  » ; 

and  in  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing"  be  makes  Leonatosay, — 
Men 

Can  counsel  and  speak  comfoil  (o  that  grief 
Which  they  themselves  noc  feci ;  but  lasiing  it, 

Would  give  preceptial  medicine  to  Rage, 
Fetter  strong  Madness  in  a  silken  thread. 
Charm  Ache  with  air,  and  Agony  with  words. 
No,  no ;  'tis  all  men's  ofhce  to  speak  patience 
To  those  thai  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow. 


and  Montaigne,  "  In  the  midst  of  compassion  ne  feel  within  us  I  know  not 
what  bitter-sweet  point  of  pleasure  in  seeing  others  suffer ;  children  leel  it. 

Suave  mari  magno,  turbantibus  zquom  Tcntia, 
£  tciia  magnum  alterius  spectare  Jaborem." 

Euayi:  0/ Prtfil and ffimttij- 
The  lines  quoted  by  Montaigne  will   be  recognized  as  the  famous  "Stiave 
mari  magno"  of  Lucretius  (Dt  Rerum  Natura,  ii.  i)  : 

How  sweet  lo  stand,  when  tempests  (ear  the  mun. 
On  the  firm  cliff  and  mark  the  seaman's  toil  1 
Not  that  another's  danger  saotties  the  soul, 
Bui  from  such  \m\  how  sweet  to  (ef  1  secure  t 
How  sweet,  ai  distance  from  ihe  suife.  10  vie* 

The  passage  has  been  imitated  by  Dryden,  Beattie,  and  Akenside  ;  but  the 
figure  is  perhaps  nowhere  belter  pieserved  than  in  the  following  lines  from 
an  old  song  quoted  by  Ben  Jonson  in  "  Every  Man  Out  of  his  Humor  1" 

I  wander  not  to  seek  for  more  : 

In  greatest  storm  i  sit  on  shore, 

And  laugh  at  Ihtise  thai  toil  in  vain 

To  gel  wliat  iTiust  be  lost  again. 

Lucretius  himself  is  indebted  for  the  idea  to  Isidoros,  who  san,  *■  Nothmg 
is  more  pleasant  than  to  sit  at  ease  in  the  harbor  and  behold  the  shipwreck 

of  others." 

Mlfia.  A  mlBS  to  bs  good  as  a  mile,  a  proverb  which  in  its  present 
form  is  nonsense,  and  is  therefore  conjectured  to  have  been  originally  "An  tncll 
of  a  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile,"  corresponding  to  the  German  "  Almost  never 
kilted  a  fly"  ("Beinahe  bringi  keine  Mucke  um"),  the  Danish  "  A 11 -but  saved 
many  a  man"  ("Nosr  hielper  mangen  Mand")  and  "Almoaf  kills  no  man" 
f"  Ncerved  slaaer  ingen  Mand  ihiel"),  and,  indeed,  to  the  old  English  "  Almost 
was  never  hanged.       But  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  proverb  origiiwlly 
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■tood  "Amis  ii  ai  good  as  Amile,"  these  being  the  names  of  two  legendary 
soldien  of  Charlemagne,  titular  heroes  of  a  famous  ikaMsoH  di  gttle,  who  were 
U  like  each  other  as  the  two  Dromioa  of  Shakespeare,  who  took  up  each 
Other's  quarrel),  and  who  after  being  adopted  into  the  traditions  of  the 
Church  as  martyrs  might  be  invoked  indiifeienlly, 

Uiaaouii  Compromise.     At  the  time  when  Missouri  was  seeking  admia- 

HOD  into  the  Union  {l8i8-ai)  the  country  was  in  the  first  throes  of  the  anti- 
slavery  agitation,  when  abolition  was  not  yet  looked  forward  to  as  a  possibility 
hj  any  save  a  few  so-called  fanatics.  All  the  energy  of  the  Northern  or  Free 
Slates  was  directed  merely  to  hindering  the  further  extension  of  the  slave 
territory,  as  that  of  the  Southern  to  promoting  it.  In  Missouri  the  pro-slavery 
parly  was  the  stronger,  and,  after  a  long  and  bitter  struggle,  the  conflicting 
parties  effected  a  compromise.  An  act  of  Congress  was  passed  February  zS, 
iSai,  admitting  Missouri  as  a  slave-holding  Stale,  but  laying  down  the  prin- 
ciple in  prospective  that  slavery  should  thencefotth  be  prohibited  in  any 
State  lying  north  of  36°  30',  the  northern  boundary  of  Missouri.  This 
parallel,  as  the  boundary-line  between  the  Free  and  the  Slave  States,  in  the 
ensuing  conflict  over  slavery  came  to  be  popularly  called  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line  (q.  v.), — a  name  which  really  belongs  10  another  line  of  division. 

BCifltake.  And  no  miBtakel  a  common  colloquialism  to  express  cer- 
tainty, lugged  in  at  the  end  of  any  statement  or  assertion.  It  Is  usually 
classed  as  an  Americanism,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  originated  in 
England  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  phrase  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Huskisson, 
"There  is  no  mistake,  there  has  been  no  mistake,  and  there  shall  be  no  mis- 
take."— Fraser:    Words  on  Wellington,  ^i-  I23- 

An  undoubted  American  equivalent  is  "And  don't  you  forget  it !"  a  mean- 
ingless vulgarism  that  is  luckily  dying  out,  as  well  as  its  congeners  "  Sure  1" 
and  "  Why,  certainly  !" 

Mistakea  of  Autliora.  Dear  young-lady  reader,  have  you  ever  wept 
over  the  end  of  "The  Mill  on  the  Floss,"  over  the  sad  fate  of  Maggie  Tulliver, 
drowned  with  her  brother  in  the  angry  waters  of  the  Floss?  If  yon  have 
you  may  dry  your  eyes.  Maggie  Tulliver  is  probably  not  dead.  Certainly 
•he  did  not  die  in  the  manner  recorded  by  her  historian.  Vou  will  remember 
that  her  frail  boat  is  said  to  have  been  overwhelmed  by  a  huge  floating  mass 
of  d^brii  which  is  supposed'  to  be  drifting  at  a  quicker  rate  than  the  lighter 
craft  Now,  this  is  a  scientific  impossibility.  Vou  have  made  yourself  mis- 
erable for  nothing.  The  ddbiis  never  caught  up  with  the  boat  Maggie  and 
her  brother  reached  shore  unharmed,  and  may  have  lived  happily  ever  after. 

Doubtless  yon  have  shuddered  over  the  death  of  that  loathsome  wretch  in 
"Bleak  House"  who  suddenly  turned  into  an  animated  bonfire  and  expired 
in  the  asonies  of  spontaneous  combustion.  Your  shudders  were  uncalled 
for.  Diwens  made  a  hard  fight  to  prove  a  precedent  in  real  life  for  his  hor- 
rible conception.  But  the  doctors  and  the  scientists  were  all  against  him. 
The  tame  authorities  also  are  pretty  well  agreed  that  that  favorite  complaint 
of  the  auKinic  heroine,  known  to  novelists  and  novel-readers  as  a  broken 
heart,  is  never  the  direct  occasion  of  death.  Grief  weakens  the  system  and 
leavec  it  open  to  attack  from  disease-germs  ;  or  it  hastens  the  development 
of  lome  latent  bodily  affection.  Your  broken-hearted  heroine  may  have  died 
of  dytentery. 

Wilkie  Collins  employed  a  consulting  physician  whenever  his  characters 
fell  liek.     The  doctor  felt  the  patient's  pulse  and  examined  his  tongue,  meta- 

Chorically  speaking,  in  the  proof-sheets,  and  decided  not  only  what  medicines 
I  ahould  take,  but  what  symptoms  he  ahuuld  be  allowed  to  exhibit.     If  a 
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case  of  typhoid  fever  proved  refrictory  and  behaved  as  though  it  were  smill- 

pox,  [he  proof-sheets  were  altered,  the  patient  was  admonished  of  his  error, 
and  he  was  made  to  understand  that  he  must  not  run  counter  to  nature  and 
to  medical  experience.  Yet  even  Wilkie  Collins  was  not  always  correct  in 
diagnosing  his  patient's  case. 

But  or  all  thin|;s  novelists  and  dramatists,  like  other  uninstructed  people, 
should  beware  of  handling  poisons  without  proper  medical  advice.  Tne  waj 
that  poisons  act  on  the  stage  and  in  romance  would  bewilder  the  trained  tom- 
cologist.  A  few  examples  must  suffice.  Nat  Lee.  in  the  tragedy  of  "Alex- 
ander," makes  one  of  his  characters  administer  a  poison  to  the  conqueror,  of 
which  it  is  said  that 

Mi*td  wiih  his  wine,  a  singl*  drop  givw  deaih, 
And  scuds  him  howLinf  id  ihe  shades  below. 
So  far,  so  good.  There  is  no  exception  to  be  taken  to  this  statement 
But  when  the  poison  is  actually  administered,  then  the  trouble  begins.  After 
swallowing  the  awful  mixture,  Alexander  goes  through  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourth  and  most  of  the  fifth  act,  kills  a  man,  makes  a  windy  speech,  raves  and 
blusters,  recovers  his  senses,  and,  after  a  fine  dying  address,  at  last  yields  up 
the  ghost  There  is  not  a  poison  in  the  world  which  could  produce  such  an 
effect.  Philip  Massinger,  too,  in  "The  Duke  of  Milan,"  betrays  his  ignorance. 
One  of  the  characters  scatters  a  poisonous  powder  over  a  flower.  This  is 
given  to  a  lady,  some  of  Ihe  powder  falls  on  her  hand,  her  lover  salutes  the 
tip  of  her  fingers,  and  straightway  dies.  No  poison  known  to  science,  not 
even  pure  aconitiiie  itself,  could  produce  this  result 

In  novels  a  handkerchief  steeped  in  an  amsthetic  and  thrown  over  the  head 
of  the  interesting  hero  or  the  virtuous  heroine  immediately  sends  him  or  her 
into  a  trance.  But  in  real  life  chemists  assert  that  the  thing  is  an  impossibility, 
and  that  no  such  compound  has  ever  been  discovered.  Chloroform  and  the 
other  recognized  anaesthetics  require  at  least  three  distinct  inhalations  to 
produce  the  loss  of  sensation.  Perhaps  some  camorra  among  the  criminal 
classes  of  fiction  is  in  possession  of  a  trade  secret  as  yet  unknown  to  science, 
or  shall  we  rather  incline  to  the  supposition  that  the  immediate  loss  of  con- 
sciousness is  due  to  something  comparable  to  mesmeric  action  ?  The  villain 
of  fiction  is  always  an  extraordinary  hypnotist 

If  medicine  be  a  stumbling-blocK  in  the  way  of  the  careless  novelist,  how 
much  more  so  the  law  \  Law,  too,  has  such  manifold  attractions  for  the  un- 
wary, it  is  entwined  with  so  much  of  the  mvsterv,  crime,  romance,  and 
tragedy  of  the  world  I  That  women  novelists  sdoula  err  when  they  step  on 
this  dangerous  ground  is  only  inevitable.  Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.  Southworth 
furnishes  a  delightful  instance  in  "The  Missing  Bride."  There  is  a  trial 
scene  In  that  masterly  work,  where  the  jury  are  drawn  by  "  idle  curiosity," 
and  not  by  the  sheriff,  but  "  arrive  unprejudiced,"  while  the  judge  reveals  a 
shameful  partiality  from  the  bench.  But  women  are  not  the  only  offenders. 
In  the  famous  court-scenes  in  "  Griffith  Gaunt,"  in  "  Very  Hard  Cash,"  and 
in  "Orley  Farm,"  Charles  Reade  and  Anthony  Trollope  have  shown  all 
a  layman  s  unfamiliarity  with  the  laws  of  evidence.  And  both  Reade  and 
Trollope  had  the  less  excuse  for  their  lapses  in  the  fact  that  both  had  studied 
law,  and  both  had  been  called  to  the  bar.  To  be  sure,  they  had  allowed  their 
legal  knowledge  to  rust  by  disuse.  No  such  excuse  can  be  urged  for  Samuel 
Warren.  He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  barristers  of  his  time,  « 
Q.C,  a  man  eminent  for  bis  legal  attainments.  Yet  in  "Ten  Thousand  ■ 
Year"  he  makes  a  remarkable  slip.  At  the  very  crisis  of  the  plot,  at  the 
trial-scene  which  decides  the  fate  of  Tittlebat  Titmouse  and  all  the  leading 
characters,  a  deed  which  would  forever  have  disposed  of  Titmouse  is  set 
aside  by  the  judge.     And  why  t    Merely  because  it  was  discovered  that  an 
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eruare  had  been  made  by  the  clerk  at  the  time  when  the  deed  was  engrossed. 
It  is  true  that  Blackstune  lays  it  down  as  a  rule  that  an  erasure  vitiates  a 
deed  unless  duly  acknowledged  at  ihe  time  of  signing.  But  Coke,  before 
Bladutone,  and  an  innumeralilc  array  of  authorities  since,  have  decided  that 
evidence  should  be  taken  as  to  whether  Ihe  erasure  had  been  made  before  or 
after  aigning,  and  that  if  it  was  proved  to  be  after,  the  deed  would  aland. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  science  of  George  Eliol ;  praises 
loud  and  long  have  been  chanted  over  Ihe  extraordinary  mental  grasp  which 
realized  the  boast  of  Bacon  and  "took  all  knowledge  for  its  province."  But 
in  truth  George  Eliot's  learning  was  rather  wide  than  deep.  We  have  already 
pointed  out  a  notable  error  in  "  The  Mill  on  the  Floss."  But  oulside  of  actual 
error  her  use  of  scientific  terminology  is  pedantic  and  affected,  and  in  a  less 
gifted  author  would  be   severely  criticised.     When  she   refers  to  "cervical 


ertebrse"  instead  of  heads,  to  the  "  systole  and  diastole  i 
quiry,"  and  again  to  "the  systole  and  diastole  of  blissful 
she  tjecomes  ridiculous;   and  when  she  talks  of  a  rent-collector   who   * 


"differentiated  by  the  force  of  circumstances  into  an  organist,"  she  comes 
very  near  to  talking  nonsense. 

Mr.  Richard  A.  Proctor  once  took  it  on  himself  to  expose  the  pretentious 
"science"  which  Charles  Reade  introduced,  for  the  greater  glorification  of  his 
hero,  in  "Foul  Play."  After  pointing  out  the  error  of  his  method  of  com- 
puting longitude,  and  remarking  that  it  would  have  been  equally  to  the  pur- 
pose to  have  calculated  how  many  cows'  (ails  would  reach  to  the  moon,  he 
bewails  the  tendency  of  novelists  to  attempt  10  sketch  scientific  methods  with 
which  they  are  not  familiar.  No  discredit,  he  thinks,  can  attach  to  any  person, 
not  an  astronomer,  who  does  not  understand  the  astronomical  processes  for 
determining  latitude  and  longitude,  any  more  than  to  one  who,  not  being  a 
lawyer,  is  unfamiliar  with  the  rules  of  conveyancing.  But  when  an  attempt 
is  made  by  a  writer  of  fiction  to  give  an  exact  description  of  any  technical 
matter,  it  is  as  well  to  secure  correctness  by  submitting  the  description  to 
some  friend  acquainted  with  Ihe  principles  of  the  subject.  For,  singularly 
enough,  pteople  pay  much  more  attention  to  these  descriptiims  when  met  with 
in  novels  than  when  given  in  text-books  of  science.  They  thus  come  to  re- 
member thoroughly  well  precisely  what  they  ought  to  forget. 

Among  the  characteristics  of  the  moon  should  be  noted  its  tendency  to 
lead  authors  astray.  Rider  Haggard,  In  "  King  Solomon's  Mines,"  makes  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon  lake  place  at  (he  new  moon  instead  of  ihe  full, — an 
astronomic  im possibility.  Even  the  familiar  verses  in  the  "Burial  of  Sir 
JohD  Moore"  are  all  at  fault : 

We  buried  him  darkly  at  dead  of  nigbt. 
And  our  UnieroB  dimly  buming. 

The  Irish  Astronomer  Royal,  Sir  Robert  Ball,  is  responsible  for  destroying 
our  faith  in  Wolfe's  vivid  picture.  Having  nothing  better  to  do,  apparently, 
he  made  a  calculation  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  that  the  moon  couid 
not  possibly  have  been  shining,  either  strongly  or  in  glimmering  fashion,  at 
thetime  of  the  famous  burial.  The  moon  had  then  been  long  below  the 
horiion.  But  it  takes  no  great  knowledge  of  science,  no  deep  calculation,  to 
notice  the  extraordinary  blunder  in  Coleridge's  "Ancient  Mariner."  At  the 
moment  of  the  terrific  apparition  of  the  phantom-ship,  we  read  bow 

The  wcMem  wave  via  tX\  ■flume, 

The  d«y  was  urcll-nigh  done ; 
Almuil  upon  the  wmem  wive 

KtHcd  th«  broad  btigbl  lun. 
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Then  come  the  awful  game  of  dice,  Ihe  sunset,  and  the  instantaneous  trop{> 
cal  night,  when 

Clomb  above  ihc  Eastern  bat 

Now,  ir  the  moon  rose  in  the  east  and  gradually  domb  the  sliy,  she  must 
have  been  at  or  near  her  fulI,^K>pposile  the  sun.  She  could  not  be  a  horned 
moon,  nor  could  she  have  a  star  within  either  tip.  The  crescent  moon,  with 
her  horns,  appears  in  the  western  sky,  not  in  the  eastern,  and  is  steadily  set- 
ting and  getting  lower  in  the  sky  from  the  instant  of  its  appearance.  Such, 
at  least,  is  the  fact  with  nature's  moon.  Bui  the  moon  of  poetry  and  romance 
has  no  end  of  eccentricities  in  the  pages  of  fanciful  writers,  who  shift  it  around 
like  a  bit  of  stage  scenery. 

Dickens  tells  of  the  new  moon  appearing  in  the  east  in  the  early  evening, 
and  more  recently  Waller  Besant,  in  his  "  Children  of  Gibeon,"  causes  a  new 
nioon  to  rise  in  the  east  at  two  o'clock  In  the  morning. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  laid  us  all  under  obligation  when  he  devised  his 
theory  of  the  idiotic  area.  Every  man,  says  the  Autocrat,  has  a  spot  in  the 
brain  on  which  an  idea  alighting  makes  no  impression.  He  uses  the  theory 
to  explain  the  otherwise  inexplicable  mistakes  which  people  make.  Authors 
find  this  idiotic  area  comes  frequently  into  use.  Trollope  might  have  pleaded 
this  excuse  when  he  made  Andy  Scott  "come  whistling  up  the  street  with 
a  cigar  in  his  mouih."  So  might  Jules  Verne  when  at  the  close  of  his 
"  Round  the  World  in  Eighty  Days"  he  describes  his  circumnavigating  hero 
as  reaching  his  club,  triumphant  at  the  winning  of  his  bet,  just  as  alt  the 
clocks  in  London,  "from  every  steeple,  pealed  forth  ten  minutes  to  ten." 
Surely  Verne  knew  that  the  London  clocks  had  no  such  curious  idiosyncrasy. 

It  has  been  said  that  everything  in  "Robinson  Crusoe"  might  be  demon- 
strated mathematically, — that  the  writer,  as  with  the  instincts  of  a  Scott  or 
a  Shakespeare,  had  got  inside  the  shipwrecked  mariner's  mind.  Yet  even 
Defoe  had  his  idiotic  area.  How,  for  example,  did  Crusoe  manage  to  stuff 
his  packets  with  biscuits,  when  he  had  taken  off  all  his  clothes  before  swim- 
ming to  the  wreck  ?  And  when  the  clothes  he  had  taken  off  were  washed 
away  by  the  tide,  why  did  he  not  remember  that  he  had  all  the  ship's  stores 
to  choose  from  ?  How  could  he  have  seen  the  goat's  eyes  in  the  cave,  when 
it  was  pitch  dark  .'  How  could  the  Spaniards  have  given  Friday's  father  an 
agreement  in  writing,  when  they  had  neither  paper  nor  ink  ?  And,  finally, 
how  could  Friday  be  so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  bear, 
when  that  animal  is  not  a  denizen  of  the  West  Indian  islands? 

The  imitators  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe"  were  even  worse.  Those  readers 
who  can  cast  back  their  minds  to  the  days  when  thev  read  "The  Swiss 
Family  Robinson"  will  recollect  the  extraordinary  fecundity  and  native  wealth 
of  the  island  in  which  those  lucky  waifs  resided.  Not  a  fruit  but  flourished, 
not  an  edible  bird  or  beast  but  inhabited  that  astounding  latitude,  and  what 
was  even  more  wonderful  than  the  abundance  of  incongruous  and  incompati- 
ble forms  of  natural  wealth  was  the  success  of  every  enterprise  which  any 
member  of  the  family  undertook. 

Even  the  marvellous  memory  of  Macanlay  had  its  idiotic  area.  In  his 
essay  on  Warren  Hastings,  after  taking  Mr.  Gleig  to  task  fur  the  slovenly 
nature  of  his  biography,  he  acknowledged  that  "  more  eminent  men  than  Mr. 
Gleig  have  written  nearly  as  ill  as  he  when  they  have  ttooped  to  similar 
drudgery.  It  would  be  unjust  to  estimate  Goldnmilh  by  'The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,'  or  Scott  by  the  '  Life  of  Napoleon.' " 

When  the  Revievi  came  out  and  Macaulay  saw  what  he  had  done,  he  was 
horror-struck.     He  had  written  "The  Vicmr  of  Wakefield"  instead  of  "the 
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History  of  Greece."  There  was  110  help  for  it.  tmtnectiate  correction  was 
impossible.  For  three  months  he  had  to  pone  before  the  wotltl  as  a  critic 
who  thought  "The  Vicar  of  Wakelield"  a  bad  book, — a  hasty  bit  of  drudgery. 
But  once  at  least  when  in  the  full  possession  of  his  faculties  tlic  "  cock- 
sure Macaulay"  stumbled  into  an  unfortunate  pitfall.  Nor  would  he  ever 
acknowledge  thai  he  was  in  error,  though  the  error  was  pointed  out  at  once. 
This  was  in  his  essay  on  Croker's  edition  of  Boswell.  Croker  had  made 
himself  obnoxious  to  Macaulay  In  the  House  of  Commons.  "  See  whether  I 
do  not  dast  that  varlet's  jacket  for  him  in  the  next  number  of  the  Blue  and 
Yellow,"  wrote  Macaulay  (o  his  sister  Hannah.  He  Jiept  his  word.  The 
next  fc/iHAuf^  ^niiVw  contained  the  now  famous  onslaught.  It  showed  an 
unpleasant  animus.  It  was  bitter  and  envenomed,  but  it  exposed  Croker's 
inaccuracies  with  ruthless  skill,  it  dusted  his  jacket  so  that  the  skin  beneath 
must  have  been  excoriated.  Only  once  did  Jupiter  nod.  Croker  had  con- 
fessed hinuelf  puizled  by  the  following  couplet  attributed  to  Sir  William 

Sin  hours  10  law,  to  soothing  slumher  seven, 

"Sir  William,"  he  said,  "has  shortened  his  day  to  twenty-three  hours,  and 
the  general  advice  of  '  all  to  heaven'  desiioys  the  peculiar  appropriation  of  a 
certain  period  to  religious  exercise."  Macaulay  thereupon  declared  that  he 
did  not  think  it  was  in  human  dulness  to  miss  the  meaning  of  these  lines. 
Sir  William  distributes  twenly-three  hours  among  various  employments. 
One  hour  is  thus  left  for  devotion.  The  whole  point  of  the  couplet  consists 
in  the  unexpected  substitution  of  "all"  for  "one."  "The  conceit  is  wretched 
enough,"  concludes  Macaulay,  with  a  parting  whack,  "  but  it  is  perfectly  in- 
telligible, and  never,  we  will  venture  to  say,  perplexed  man,  woman,  or  child 

But  it  turned  out  that  Sir  William  Jones  wrote  "  Seven"  instead  of  "  Six." 
So  all  this  ^ood  invective  came  to  naught,  Macaulay  was  undoubtedly  made 
aware  of  his  blunder.  It  was  exposed  and  commented  on  by  Julius  Hare  in 
Tkt  Pkiloiogieat  Journal.  But  when  he  came  to  republish  his  essays  in  book 
form  Macaulay  never  took  any  notice  of  the  correction.  The  passage  was 
neither  cancelled  nor  altered.  There  it  stands  to-day,  a  monument  to  the 
nonsense  which  resentment  will  lead  an  able  man  to  write. 

Was  not  Howells's  idiotic  area  in  the  ascendant  when  he  wrote  in  "Silas 
Lapham"  of  "rank  and  file"  as  though  rank  and  tile  were  synonymous  with 
officers  and  men  instead  of  being  a  military  term  for  men  alone,  and  when  he 
spoke  of  a  gentleman  whose  "linen  was  purple  and  fine,"  whereas  the  Bibli- 
cal phrase  "  purple  and  fine  linen"  means  purple  robes  and  fine  linen  ?  And 
surely  Rider  Haggard  had  no  other  excuse  when  in  "Mr.  Meeson's  Will" 
he  niade  the  sutement  that  publishers  were  subject,  like  other  men,  to  all 
the  provisions  and  conditions  of  the  seventh  commandment  To  be  sure, 
■f  Haggard  were  a  Catholic  he  might  plead  further  that  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  Latin  theology  the  commandment  "Thou  shalt  not  steal"  if 
the  seventh  commandment.  But  even  then  this  should  have  been  explained 
to  Anglo-Saxon  readers  in  a  foot-note. 

vitable  that  Walter  Scott  should  sometimes  err.     When  an 


■uthor  it  throwing  off  brilliant  romances  at  fever-heat,  in  electric  sympathy 
with  a  teeming  brain  and  a  tingling  pulse,  he  cannot  be  expected  to  be  over- 
careful.  No  one  knew  better  than  he— a  famous  horseman  himself— the 
limits  of  endurance  in  a  horse.  He  makes  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe  advise  his 
enemy  the  Templar  to  lake  a  fresh  steed  for  the  fierce  tilt  he  was  to  run  with 
him.  Wilfred  himself  bad  no  chargers  of  remount ;  he  had  but  one  steed, 
the  gift  of  luoc  of  York,  and  was  compelled  to  run  five  courses  in  rapid 
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succession  on  the  unrortunate  animal.  Horse  and  man  were  both  sheathed 
in  armor.  The  day  was  hoi  and  sultry.  No  steed  ihat  ever  was  foaled 
could  have  stood  the  ordeal.  But  this  may  be  hypercriticism.  Is  it  hyper- 
criticism,  also,  to  point  out  that  in  the  same  novel  a  full  century  is  dropped 
in  such  sort  that  one  of  Richard  l.'s  knights  holds  converse  with  a  con- 
temporary of  the  Conqueror,  who  was  Richard's  gteat-great-grandfalher  ?  or 
that  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  goes  to  mass  in  the  afternoon,  whereas  mass 
cannot  be  celebrated  save  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day  ? 

Aiid  Scott's  brilliant  imitator,  the  French  improvisator,  who  was  so  much 
more  headlong  and  slapdash  in  his  methods, — Alexander  the  Great,  in  short, 
—can  we  wonder  that  he  too  was  not  infallible?  that  he  fell  into  strange 
errors,  blunders,  and  inconsistencies  ? 

In  the  opening  of  his  novel  of  "  Monte-Cristo,"  when  the  good  ship 
Phataun  arrives  ai  the  port  of  Marseilles,  Dantes  cries  out,  "  All  ready  to 
drop  anchor!"  Straightway  "all  hands  obeyed.  At  the  sante  moment  the 
ei^ht  or  ten  men  who  composed  the  crew  sprang  some  to  the  main-sheets, 
others  to  the  braces,  others  to  the  halliards,  others  to  the  jib-ropes,  and 
others  to  the  topsail-brails."  The  eight  or  ten  men  would  have  found  it  im- 
possible to  distribute  theittselves  in  this  fashion,  even  if  they  had  not  been 
simultaneously  engaged  in  weighing  anchor. 

But  "  Monte-Cristo"  is  a  tissue  of  inconsistencies.  The  fortune  which  falls 
in  the  way  of  the  hero  has  all  the  astounding  qualities  oi  Fortunatus's  cap. 
It  is  big  enough,  to  be  sure,  in  the  first  place.  Four  million  dollars  was  an 
impossible  fortune  for  a  cardinal  of  the  sixteenth  centuty  to  have  accumulatecL 
But  to  Monte-Cristo  four  million  dollars  is  a  mere  bagatelle.  He  scatters  it 
with  both  hands.  He  hollows  emeralds  of  priceless  value  to  use  them  as 
pill-boxes.  He  gives  away  horses  with  rosettes  of  magnificent  diamonds 
pinned  to  their  heads-  His  steward  has  eartt  blanche  in  regard  to  expendi- 
tures ;  he  must  be  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  supply  the  costly  caprices  of 
his  patron,  and  he  plunders  that  patron  with  equal  sang-froid.  Monte-Cristo 
further  allows  himself  to  be  preyed  upon  by  brigands  and  smugglers,  and  in- 
solvents of  all  classes.  Yet  when  he  talks  of  settling  up  his  affairs  prior  to 
being  shot  by  Morcerf.  he  finds  that  after  all  these  inroads  his  original  fortune 
of  four  millions  is — what  does  the  reader  suppose  ?  A  million  f  a  half-mil- 
lion? Nay,  by  some  extraordinary  process  it  has  not  diminished  a  sou:  it 
has  even  increased  ;  it  has  more  tnan  duplicated  itself:  it  is  now  a  cool  ten 
million  I  In  the  paradoxical  lexicon  of  Monte-Cristo,  prodigality  is  another 
name  for  thrift. 

Charles  Lever's  geography  is  sadly  at  fault.  In  "Charles  O'Mallcy"  he 
makes  Andalusia  a  province  of  Portugal,  and  speaks  of  Don  Emanuel's 
heiress  as  possessing  an  estate  in  Valencia,  forgetting  that  Valencia  lies 
on  the  opposite  shore  of  Spain.  But  this  is  nothing  to  Victor  Hugo,  who 
airs  his  topographical  knowledge  by  translating  "the  Firth  of  Forth"  as  "  Le 
Premier  des  Quatres," — "the  First  of  the  Four."  And  it  is  nothing  to  the 
various  English  authors  who  have  dealt  with  American  subjects.  In  the 
latter  regard  the  Britisher  began  early  to  claim  the  human  privilege  of  erring. 
As  far  back  as  1 729  Dean  Swift  talks  of  Pennsylvania,  on  no  less  an  authoritr 
than  William  Penn,  as  a  spot  that  "  wanted  the  shelter  of  mountains,  whicn 
left  it  open  to  the  northern  winds  from  Hudson  Bay  and  the  froten  sea,  which 
destroyed  all  plantations  of  trees,  and  were  even  pernicious  to  all  common 
vegetaoles."  In  "  Hand  and  Glove"  Amelia  B.  Edwards  compares  her  hero 
to  "  an  overseer  on  a  Massachusetts  cotton-plantation."  Even  Thackeray, 
who  knew  America  and  loved  it,  and  who  loved  Virginia  above  all,  shows  in 
his  "Virginians"  that  he  is  but  superficially  acquainted  with  the  geography 
And  conditions  of  his  favorite  State.    Though  it  is  just  barely  possible  that  a 
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erant  might  have  been  made  to  the  Esmonds  of  a  tract  extending  from  the 
Potomac  to  the  James  River,  it  is  quite  absurd  to  imagine  that  any  one  estate 
approaching  this  in  size  was  ever  cultivated  from  one  centre.  Vet  Madame 
Warrington  is  described  as  shipping  tobacco  from  both  rivers.  There  are 
other  inconsistencies, — notably  the  contiguity  of  Castle  wood  to  Mount  Vernon 
and  Williamsburg,  which  arc  at  least  one  huiidred  miles  apart. 

Miss  Helen  Mathers  is  fond  of  lugging  into  her  novels  the  ill-drrccted 
results  of  her  reading,  and  in  the  effort  to  appear  learned  she  is  continually 
making  the  saddest  mistakes.  Two  examples  from  "  Cherry  Ripe"  must  suf- 
fice. She  refers  to  Henry  VIU.  and  his  six  wives  "  all  waiting  to  have  their 
heads  cut  oifj"  and  to  show  that  she  really  Iwlieves  they  all  lost  their  heads, 
she  aska,  "Did  these  murdered  wives  come  stepping  softly  to  his  side  when 
he  lay  a-dying  t"  She  makes  her  hero  speak  of  Miss  Porter,  and  when  this 
recondite  allusion  puzzles  the  heroine,  the  hero  puzzles  the  reader  still  more 
completely  by  declaring  that  Dr.  Johnson,  "  apropos  of  his  marriage  with  that 
lady,"  is  recorded  to  have  said,  "  Sir,  it  was  a  love-match  on  both  sides."  A 
fat  worse  offender  is  Ouida,  who  can  never  restrain  the  exuberant  expression 
of  her  learning.  She  is  the  Malaprop  of  the  classics,  the  Partington  of 
belles-lettres,  history,  and  statistics.  She  plays  sad  havoc  with  the  names 
and  doings  of  the  old  heathen  gods.  She  talks  of  "the  glory  that  was 
Athens',  and  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome's."  She  dowers  her  heroes  and 
her  heroines  with  impossible  perfections,  and  places  them  in  impossible  sur- 
roundings. Wanda  lives  in  a  castle  in  an  almost  inaccessible  Alpine  height, 
where  foliage  would  well-nigh  perish,  yet  the  magic  of  Ouida  makes  the  desert 
to  blossom  as  the  rose,  while  the  steinbok,  an  animal  now  extinct  in  the  Tyrol, 
gambols  around  it.  And  is  it  not  Wanda's  lover  who  lives  in  an  equally 
extraordinary  chateau  whose  library  contains  a  million  volumes  ?  An  un- 
imaginative statistician  once  took  the  pains  to  show  that  a  million  volumes 
could  not  be  shelved  in  any  less  space  than  a  Colosseum. 

In  one  of  his  "  Roundabout  Papers"  Thackeray  acknowledges  his  manifold 
■hortcomings,  blunders,  and  slips  of  memory:  "As  sure  as  1  read  a  page  of 
my  own  composition,  1  find  a  fault  or  two,  half  a  dozen.  Jones  is  Called 
Brown.  Brown  who  is  dead  is  brought  to  life.  Aghast,  and  months  after 
the  number  was  printed,  I  saw  that  I  had  called  Philip  Fiiniin,  Clive  New- 
come.  Now,  Clive  Newcome  is  the  hero  of  another  story  by  the  reader's  most 
obedient  servant.  The  two  men  are  as  different  in  my  mind's  eye — as  Lord 
Paltnetston  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  let  us  say."  Elsewhere  he  had  to  confess  that 
he  had  resuscitated  Lady  Kew  after  having  laid  the  unquiet  old  dowager  in 
her  coffin.  Newcome,  senior,  is  colonel  and  major  at  one  and  the  same  time ; 
Jack  Betsize  becomes  Charles  on  another  page  ;  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Gray,  in- 
troduced as  Emily,  is  suddenly  rechrislened  Fanny.  A  good  deal  of  confu- 
sion is  introduced  into  "The  Newcomes"  by  a  want  of  agreement  between 
author  and  artist.  While  Thackeray  jests  about  Clive's  beautiful  moustache 
and  whiskers,  Richard  Doyle  persists  to  the  end  in  representing  that  young 
man  as  entirely  destitute  of  capillary  attractions. 

But,  having  owned  his  shortcomnigs,  Mr.  Roundabout  makes  a  touching 
plea  for  meicy.  As  he  looks  on  the  pages  written  last  month  or  ten  years 
ago  he  tells  us  that  he  remembers  the  day  and  its  events  ;  "  the  child  ill, 
mayhap,  in  the  adjoining  room,  and  the  doubts  and  fears  which  racked  the 
brain  as  it  still  pursued  its  work.  It  is  not  the  words  I  see,  but  that  past 
dajr;  that  bygone  page  of  life's  history;  that  tragedy,  comedy,  it  may  be, 
which  our  little  home  company  was  enacting;  that  merrymaking  which  we 
shared;  that  funeral  which  we  followed  ;  that  bitter,  bitter  grief  which  we 
buried."  And,  such  being  the  state  of  his  mind,  he  prays  the  gentle  reader  to 
deal  kindly  with  him. 
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Adtt  such  a  plea  it  seems  alranst  brutal  to  call  attention  to  a  nice  little 
anacliroiirsm  in  "The  Newcomes."  C]i»e,  in  a  letter  dated  183-.  aaku, 
"Why  have  we  no  picture  of  the  sovereign  and  her  august  consort  from 
Smee  a  brush  ?"  The  answer  is  easy  enough  :  because  there  was  no  Prince 
Cuiisorc  until  [840. 

But  if  we  are  to  chronicle  all  the  anachronisms  in  imaginative  HteratHTe  we 
shall  never  get  through.  The  very  head  and  front  of  all  offenders  was  Shake- 
speare himself.  He  speaks  of  camion  in  the  reign  of  John,  whereas  cannon 
were  unknown  until  a  century  and  a  half  later  ;  of  printing  in  the  time  of 
Henry  II.  ;  of  clocks — and  striking  clocks  at  that — in  the  time  of  Juliut 
Cxsar  ;  he  makes  Hector  quote  Aristotle,  and  Coriolanus  refer  to  Cato  and 
Alexander  ;  he  introduces  a  billiard-table  into  Cleopatra's  palace  ;  he  duweri 
Bohemia  with  a  sea-oast,  makes  Delphos  an  island,  and  holds  Tunis  and 
Naples  to  be  at  an  immeasurable  distance  from  each  other.  Nor  were  his 
brother  dramatists — his  contemporaries  and  his  followers — a  whit  more  care- 
ful. Nat  Lee  talks  about  cards  in  his  tragedy  of  "  Hannibal  j"  Otway  make* 
Spartan  notables  carouse  and  drink  deep;  D'Urfey's  ancient  Britons  are 
familiar  with  Puritans  and  packet-boats;  Rymer  makes  his  Saxon  heroine 
pull  off  her  patches  when  her  lover  desires  her  to  lay  aside  her  ornaments; 
Schiller,  in  his  "  Piccolomini,"  speaks  of  lightning-conductors. 

When  Colman  the  younger  read  his  drama  of  "  Inkle  and  Yarico"  to  Di. 
Moseley,  the  latter  exclaimed. — 

••  Stuff  and  nonsense .'     It  won't  do." 

"Why?"  cried  the  alarmed  dramatist. 

"  Why,  you  say  in  the  Snale, — 

■  Come,  let  us  dance  and  sing, 
WMie  all  Barbadoes'  beib  stall  ring  I' 
It  won't  do,  sir  ;  there's  but  one  bell  in  the  island." 

Nevertheless  the  play  did  da  :  and  even  if  this  terrible  mistake  had  not 
been  pointed  out,  it  would  have  J/>ne  al)  the  same.  Lei  us  not  be  Dr.  Mose- 
leys.  We  may  amuse  an  idle  hour  by  pointing  out  the  discrepancies  in  this  or 
that  great  author,  but  we  need  nut  imagine  that  his  greatness  suffers  by  inj 
such  minute  specks  and  flaws. 

Mistletoe.  That  little  parasite  with  the  curious  white  berry,  the  mistletoe, 
hHs  long  been  a  puzde  and  a  mystery  to  botanists,  naturalists,  and  anti- 
quaries. But  we  will  leave  the  botanists  and  naturalists  to  tight  out  their 
bailies  among  themselves,  and  merely  glance  at  what  the  antiquaries  have  to 
say  concerninff  the  origin  of  the  pleasant  and  of  course  popular  custom  of 
kissing  a  maid  under  the  mistletoe. 

It  will  surprise  no  one  to  be  told  that  of  old  the  mistletoe  was  sacred  ti> 
Jove.  The  Scandinavians  dedicated  it  to  Freya,  their  goddess  of  beauty  and 
love.  Freya  united  in  herself  the  attributes  of  Venus  and  of  Proserpine, 
who  vvas  the  queen  of  the  dead,  and  it  is  curious  how  the  mistletoe  has  been 
inextricably  mixed  up  with  both  love  and  death,  the  story  of  Freya  and 
Balder,  her  son,  furnishing  a  striking  illustration.  Balder,  so  the  legend 
goes,  dreamed  a  dream  presaging  danger  to  his  life,  and  this  dream  was  a 
cause  of  much  anxiety  to  his  mother,  who,  to  make  sure  of  fate,  exacted  a 
promise  from  Earth,  Air,  Fire,  and  Water,  and  all  things  springing  from 
them,  that  they  would  do  no  harm  to  her  son.  This  done,  the  Scandinavian 
gods  met  in  their  hall,  and,  placing  Balder  in  their  midst,  amused  themselves 
by  casting  stones,  darts,  lances,  and  swords  at  him  as  he  stood.  True  to  their 
oaihs.  they  fell  from  him,  leaving  him  unscathed.  Loki,  the  spirit  of  evil, 
filled  with  wonder  and  envy  at  the  sight,  resolved  to  learn  the  secret  of 
Balder's  invulnerability.     Transforming  himself  into  an  old  woman,  tie  went 
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to  Freya,  told  her  how  her  son  bore  unhurt  the  asB^uIts  of  all  the  deities,  and 
■oiiii  wurmed  himself  into  her  confidence  and  won  the  secret  of  Balder's  in- 
vulnerability, for  to  Loki's  inquiry  if  all  things  had  made  the  promise  not 
to  injure  Ualder  the  goddess  replica  that  all  things  had  taken  the  oath  save 
the  mistletoe,  which  was  loo  feeble  to  hurt,  if  it  would.  Loki  then  left  Freya, 
resumed  hia  own  shape,  and,  ]>)uckjng  up  the  iDistletue  by  its  roots,  fashioned 
it  into  an  arrow  as  he  went.  On  rejoining  the  assembly  he  found  the  gods 
■till  at  their  sports,  but,  looking  around,  spied  blind  Hoder  (the  god  of  fate) 
standing  silently  apart  from  au  amusement  he  could  not  share.  Loki  en- 
treated him  to  00  honor  to  Freya's  offspring,  placed  the  arrow  in  his  hand, 
and  guided  his  arm.  It  flew  with  fatal  accuracy,  and  stretched  the  unhappy 
Balder  dead  before  the  startled  gods.  All  nature  mourned  so  bitterly  the 
death  of  the  sun-gad  that  Hela  agreed  to  restore  him  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  everything  lamented.  Then  every  creature  wept,  and  the  trees  even 
dropped  their  branches  in  token  of  their  grief.  Loki  alone  stood  tearless. 
In  holy  rage  the  assembled  gods  rushed  on  the  cause  of  the  world's  sorrow, 
bore  him  to  the  bottomless  pit,  and  chained  him  fast.  At  this  unexpected 
result  of  his  evil  work,  Loki  shed  tears  copiously,  and,  Hela's  condition  being 
thus  fulfilled.  Balder  returned  to  life. 

Professor  Skeat  explains  why  the  mistletoe  should  be  of  all  created  things 
the  slayer  of  the  sun-god  (Baliler)  by  saying  that  the  myth  represents  the 
tragedy  of  the  solar  year,  the  sun  overwhelmed  by  the  gloom  of  mid-winter. 
In  Anglo-Saxon  mist  means  "  gloom,"  and  mistei  is  used  for  the  plant  "  mis- 
tletoe." 

In  later  stories  the  mistletoe  still  continues  to  be  associated  with  love  and 
death.  Take,  for  instance,  the  famous  ballad  of  "The  Mistletoe  Bough,"  by 
Thomas  Haynes  Bayly,  which  has  long  enjoyed  a  wide  popularity.  Here  is 
sufficient  of  it  to  give  the  story  ; 

The  miitletoe  hung  <n  the  castle  hall, 

Tbc  hdly-branch  shone  on  the  old  oak  wait. 

And  the  baion'i  retniners  weic  hlithe  and  gay. 


Oh,  the  mistletoe  bough  1 
m  weiiy  of  danc 


-nihide,  rn 

■jting-place." 


lat  that  hid  ling  lain  hi 


Thi*  story  is  widely  spre: 
*  Italy"  tells  the  same  tale,  i 
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an  old  castello  there  is  shown  the  identical  chest  in  which  the  unhappy  Udj 
is  supposed  to  have  secreted  herseir.  In  England  many  old  houses  have 
similar  traditions  connected  with  them  ;  and,  as  tile  old  oak  chest  or  coffer 
was  ill  former  times  an  article  of  funiiluie  in  every  mansion,  and  as  from  its 
size  it  vfas  an  inviting  hiding-place,  it  may  have  been  the  cause  of  more  than 
one  tragedy.  Collet  in  his  "  Relics  of  Literature"  gives  the  story,  and  it  is 
also  to  be  found  in  the  "  Causes  Calibres." 

But  revenani  i  nos  moutont.  The  gathering  of  the  mistletoe  was  a  most 
important  ceremony  among  the  ancient  Druids.  Five  days  after  the  new 
moon  they  went  in  stately  procession  to  the  forest  and  raised  an  altar  of  grass 
beneath  the  finest  mistletoe -bearing  oak  they  could  find  :  the  arch-Druid  then 
ascended  the  oak  and  with  a  golden  knife  removed  the  sacred  parasite,  the 
inferior  priests  stood  beneath  and  caught  the  plant  upon  a  white  cloth,  for  if 
a  portion  of  it  but  touched  the  ground  (Loki's  empire)  it  was  an  omen  of 
misfortune  to  the  land.  The  mistletoe  was  distributed  among  the  people  on 
the  first  day  of  the  new  year.  As  it  was  supposed  to  possess  the  mystic 
virtue  of  giving  fertility  and  a  power  to  preserve  from  poison,  the  ceremony 
of  kissing  under  the  mistletoe  may  have  some  reference  to  tliis  original 

Grant  Allen  in  the  Cornhill  Magaane  has  another  theory,  "  In  many  prim- 
itive tribes,"  he  says,  "  when  the  chief  or  king  dies,  there  ensues  a  wild  period 
of  general  license,  an  orgy  of  anarchy,  till  a  new  king  is  chosen  and  conse- 
crated in  his  stead  to  replace  him.  During  this  terrible  interregnum  or  lord- 
ship of  misrule,  when  every  man  does  that  which  is  right  (or  otherwise)  in 
his  own  eyes,  all  things  are  lawful ;  or  rather  there  are  no  laws,  no  lawgiver, 
no  executive.  But  as  soon  as  the  new  chief  comes  to  his  own  again,  every- 
thing is  changed:  the  community  resumes  at  once  its  wonted  respectability. 
Now,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  mid-winter  orgy  is  similarly  due  to  the  cut- 
ting of  the  mistletoe  ?  perhaps  even  to  the  killing  of  the  King  of  the  Wood 
along  with  it?  Till  the  new  mistletoe  grows,  are  not  all  things  allowable? 
At  any  rate,  1  cast  out  this  hint  as  a  possible  explanation  of  saiurnalian  free- 
dom in  general,  and  kissing  under  the  mistletoe  in  particular.  It  may  con- 
ceivably survive  as  the  last  faint  memory  of  that  wild  orgy  of  license  which 
accompanied  the  rites  of  so  many  slain  gods, — Tammui,  Adonis,  Dionysus, 
Attis.  Much  mitigated  and  mollified  by  civilization  and  Christianity,  we  may 
Still  see  in  it,  perhaps,  some  dim  lineaments  of  the  mad  feasts  which  Herod- 
otus describes  for  us  over  the  dead  gods  of  Egypt  So  fat  back  into  the 
realms  of  savage  thought  does  that  seemingly  picturesque  and  harmless  mis- 
tletoe hurry  us." 

But,  setting  aside  Druidical  and  pagan  practices,  let  us  see  what  part  the 
mistletoe  played  in  medixval  times,  ft  seems  pretty  well  established  that  it 
once  had  a  place  among  the  evergreens  employed  in  the  Christmas  decora- 
tion of  churches,  but  that  it  was  subsequently  excluded.  Hone  states  that  it 
was  banished  together  with  kissing  in  the  church,  which  practice  had  estab- 
lished itself  at  a  certain  time  of  the  service.  Brand,  however,  asserts  that  the 
mistletoe  never  entered  into  sacred  edifices  except  by  mistake,  and  assigns  it 
a  place  in  the  kitchen,  where  "it  was  hung  up  in  great  state,  with  its  white 
berries  ;  and  whatever  female  chanced  to  stand  under  it,  the  young  man 
present  either  had  a  right,  or  claimed  one,  of  saluting  her,  and  of  plucking 
off  atierryat  each  kiss."  Nares  makes  it  ominons  for  (he  maid  not  so  sa- 
luted, and  says,  "The  custom  longest  preserved  was  the  hanging  up  of  a  bush 
of  mistletoe  in  the  kitchen,  or  servants' hall,  with  the  charm  attached  to  it 
that  the  maid  who  was  not  kissed  under  it  at  Christmas  would  not  be  married 
in  that  year." 

Whatever  the  origin  of  kissing  under  the  mistletoe,  the  custom  was  » <le> 
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■erredly  popular  one,  and  still  retains  its  hold.  An  enthusiastic  English 
Diingtrel  ■InEs, — 

Yet  why  ihould  Ihit  holy  and  failvil  mlnh 

[n  [he  reign  of  old  Chriiimai  only  be  ri>uiid} 
Hung  up  Love's  millleloc  over  the  eanh, 

But  there  may  be  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  and  then,  too,  there  is  a  time  for 
all  things.  Let  us  keep  up  the  good  old  custom,  however,  at  the  Christnias 
season,  for  it  is  eminently  worth  preserving,  especially  when  a  pretty  girl  is 
in  the  aucition,  and  certainly  its  antiquity  should  be  a  guarantee  tur  its 
respectaoility. 

MUtieHB  of  the  Adriatic.  By  this  6gure  Venice,  from  her  situation  at 
the  head  of  the  sea  of  that  name,  and  her  commercial  importance  in  the  later 
Middle  Ages  as  the  entrepSl  and  chief  factor  in  the  trade  between  Europe  and 
the  Orient,  is  alluded  to.  The  fullowing  extract  is  a  reference  to  the  fact  that 
this  commercial  pre-eminence  afterwards  passed  to  the  Dutch  : 

The  -islioni  of  the  Baltic  and  Ihe  farthest  Ind  now  exchanged  their  prodiicts  on  a  more 
extensive  scale  gnd  with  a  widei  sweep  across  the  earth  than  when  the  Mistress  of  the  Adri- 
atic held  the  key)  of  Aiiatlc  commerce.— Motley  :  Rut  o/lkt  Dutch  Republic. 

Mitten,  To  give  tb«,  or  th«  sack,  in  American  slang,  to  refuse  a  pro- 
]iosal  of  marriage,  to  dismiss  a  lover.  The  phtai^e  is  probably  derived  from 
the  French  custom  of  presenting  mitainri  to  an  unsuccessful  wooer, — a  sup- 

Cition  strengthened  hy  the  fact  that  it  comes  to  us  from  French  Canada ; 
it  was  doubtless  induenced  by  some  reminiscence  of  the  old  custom  of 
throwing  the  glove  down  as  a  sign  of  defiance.  The  suggestion  that  there  is 
some  allusion  here  to  the  Latin  mittere,  to  "  send"  about  one's  business,  seems 
hardly  tenable. 

Had  I  only  got  her  glove- 
Without  a  f— I'd  have  her  love. 
But  the  lihuiE,  iilliiiE  kitten 
Hat  bestowed  on  tne  a  niticn. 

Tkt  Ssrrsait  t/Sam. 

"M»lf  I  jee  you  safe  home?"  he  asked,  as  he  had  often  asked  her  before,  hut  never  before 

:  and  the  mitten,  though  it  would  take 

points  on  which  the  tnoraJ  etiquette  of  that  day  was  rigorotis  and  Indelible,  th^t  such  a  refusal 

pluiiationi  or  to  make  sny  further  advances  at  tbe  time. — Cnttitry  Magaxini,  1S87,  apud 

Mock-O^irtle.  According  to  Dr.  Kitchiner's  "The  Cook's  Oracle,"  a 
famotis  book  of  recipes  published  in  London  in  1817,  this  savory  fraud  was 
invented  bv  Eliubeth  Lister,  who  is  described  as  "  late  Cook  to  Dr.  Kilchiner, 
Bread  and  Biscuit  Baker,  No.  6  Salcombe-place,  York  Terrace,  Regent's 
Park," — with  the  further  information  that  she  "goes  out  to  dress  dinners  on 
reasonable  terms."  Of  mock-turtle  itself  this  authority  states  that  it  "is  the 
BoHit  Bmithe  which  the  '  officers  of  the  Mouth'  of  Old  England  prepare 
when  they  choose  to  rival  Us  Grandt  Cuisinieri  de  {iic)  France  in  a  Ragout 
lani  Parol."  The  directions  for  making  this  soup  fill  altogether  about  lour 
pages,  and  embedded  among  them  comes  the  following  outburst  in  praise  of 
the  dish  (the  italics  and  the  capitals  ate  the  Doctor's);  "Without  its  para- 
phernalia of  subtle  double  Relishes  a  STARVED  TURTLE  has  not  more 
mirlnsic  sapidity  than  a  FATTED  CALF  Friendly  Reader,  it  is  really 
neither  half  to  wholesome  nor  half  so  toothsome."  Later  on  he  says,  "This 
U  •  delicious  Soup  within  the  range  of  those  '  who  eat  to  live,'  but  if  it  had 
been  compueed  exprCMly  for  those  who  only  '  live  to  eat,'  I  do  not  know  hoi* 
61 
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more  agreeable ;  aa  ii  if,  the  lover  of  good  cMing 
*  will  wish  his  throat  a  mile  lung,  and  evety  inch  of  It  paUte.' " 

Molly  Maguires,  a  secret  society  among  the  coat-miners  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  for  many  years  prior  lo  1877  lerroriwd  the  entire  coal -producing  region, 
and  even  rose  tu  be  an  importatic  political  factor  in  the  State,  through  the 
numerous  votes  which  it  controlled.  The  name  was  originally  that  of  a  secret 
socieiy  organised  in  Ireland  in  1843  for  the  purpose  of  terrorizing  the  officials 
employed  by  the  landlords  to  dislrain  for  rent.  Stout,  active  young  men, 
dressed  in  women's  clothes,  with  faces  blackened,  or  otherwise  disguised, 
would  pounce  upon  the  grip])ers,  bumbailiffs,  process-servers,  and  drivers 
(persons  who  impounded  cattle  till  the  rent  was  paid),  releasing  the  distress 
and  roughly  handiing  the  distrainers,  from  the  eSects  of  which  they  not  infre- 
quently died 

The  Molly  Maguires  of  the  coal-regions  were  composed  almost  entirely  of 
Irishmen,  and  they  kept  the  forms  and  practices  of  the  secret  societies  of^Ihe 
old  country.  They  combined  against  mine-owners  and  overseers  as  the  Irish 
society  had  combined  against  landlords  and  agents.  But  their  crimes  were 
worse,  as  their  excuse  was  less,  and  their  cruelty  was  as  ferocious  as  the 
offence  which  caused  it  was  petty.  In  committing  their  murders,  the  society 
took  a  course  not  unknown  in  the  history  of  the  brotherhoods  of  assassins, 
and  had  the  deeds  done  by  persons  who  were  strangers  in  the  sections  where 
the  victims  lived.  Returns  of  courtesies  were  arranged  by  which  murders 
were  exchanged  They  pursued  the  same  course  in  regard  to  terrorism  of 
witnesses  and  to  subornation  of  perjury,  and  consequently  for  a  loi\g  time 
made  trials  a  farce.  With  murder  and  incendiarism,  matters  came  to  such  a 
pass  that  in  1875  the  entire  region  was  in  a  tremble  of  fear.  After  the  total 
failure  of  the  local  constabulary,  after  even  (he  militia  had  failed  to  establish 
more  than  temporary  quiet,  the  Piiikerton  Agency  of  Chicago  was  ultimately 
set  upon  their  track,  and  largely  through  the  personal  efforts  and  influence  of 
Franklin  B.  Gowen,  President  of  the  Reading  Railroad,  the  ringleaders  were 
detected,  aitested,  convicted,  and,  in  June,  1877,  hanged,  after  which  order  was 
restored  and  the  association  broken  up. 

Moloch.  Figuratively,  a  ruling  passion  or  consuming  vice,  to  which  man 
sacrifices  things  most  dear  and  sacred  ;  it  may  be  the  Moloch  of  gambling, 
the  Moloch  of  ambition,  the  Moloch  of  war,  etc  The  derivation  is  from 
Moloch,  a  god  of  the  Ammonites,  into  whose  bowels,  being  n  furnace  with  k 
raging  tire,  the  worshippers  cast  as  sacrifices  jewels,  treasures,  often  even 
their  own  favorite  children  :  this  practice  is  alluded  to  in  the  Biblical  reference 
to  the  god,  to  whom  children  were  "  made  to  pass  through  the  fire"  in  sacrifice. 

Mooey  makes  the  mare  go,  an  old  English  proverb  of  uncertain 
origin.  It  may  be  a  far-off  variant  of  the  ancient  phrase  found  in  this  form  to 
Publius  Syrus :  "  Money  alone  sets  all  the  world  in  motion,"  (Maxim  656.) 

There  is  an  old  glee  that  contains  the  following  lines  t 

"  Will  you  lend  me  your  mue  to  go  a  nuler' 
"  No  ;  ihe  is  lame,  iupiDg  over  ■  ilili." 
"  But  if  vou  wilt  htr  to  me  spare 
Vou  sli«flh«vB  montyfor  your  num." 

'  "Oh, hoi  jayyouioT 
Money  will  make  Ihe  mare  10  go." 

There  is  no  evidence,  however,  to  show  that  the  glee  was  not  taken  from  the 
saw.  In  Caleb  Bingham's  "  American  Preceptor,"  published  in  1794,  is  a 
dialogue  called  "Self-Interest,"  in  which  an  Enslish  rustic,  named  Scrape- 
well,  makes  all  sorts  of  false  excuses  to  avoid  lending  hit  mare  to  a  neighbor, 
but  afterwards,  finding  that  the  loan  is  to  be  profitable  to  bimsclf,  he  take* 
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back  all  the  excuses  and  lels  the  mare  go.  The  aiiihor's  name  is  given  as 
Berquin.  Probably  it  is  a  paraphrase  from  tlie  French  writer  Tor  children 
Ariiauld  Berquin  (1749-91).  The  glee  may  have  been  lounded  on  Ihis 
dialogue,  as  it  follows  it  in  all  essentials.  And,  as  the  ptoveib  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  dialogue,  the  saw  as  well  as  the  glee  may  hav«  aiisen  therefrom. 

Monkey's  mon«7,  To  make  payment  in, — i.t.,  m  somethingof  no  value. 
The  origin  of  (he  phrase  is  sought  in  an  ordinance  said  to  have  existed  in 
Faria,  imposing  a  toll  of  four  deniers  upon  any  animal  crossing  the  Petit  Pont 
and  brought  into  the  city  for  sale ;  if  it  was  a  showman's  monkey,  not  intended 
for  sale,  an  exception  was  made,  and  in  such  a  case  it  would  suflice  if  the 
moitkey  went  through  his  antics  and  grimaces. 

Friar  John  bought  him  two  rve  pictures,  .  an  original,  bjr  master  Charles  Char- 
msa,  principal  painter  to  King  Megistus;  and  he  paid  for  them  in  court  fashion,  »iih 
Bioiiluy's  money  ^Yritb  congi  and  grimace).— Raeklms,  Booli  iv.,  ch.  ii, 

A  parallel  figure  is  the  English  colloquialism  "  monkey's  allowance."  The 
extract  explains  the  meaning  : 

Vou  fellows  worked  like  bricks,  spent  money,  and  got  midshipman's  half-pay  (nothing  a 
day  and  find  yourself)  and  monkey's  allowance  (more  ticks  than  hairpence).-C.  Kincelbv  : 
Ltlliri,  May,  1856. 

Monograms  are  cabalistic-looking  ciphers  or  figures,  often  utterly  mean- 
ingless at  first  sight,  which  on  closer  inspection  resolve  themselves  into  let- 
ters fantastically  intertwined  the  one  wilh  the  other.  These  devices  can 
be  traced  back  to  early  ages,  possibly  to  the  Egyptians,  and  certainly  to  the 
Greeks,  who  used  them  on  early  coins,  medals,  and  seals.  They  are  found 
also  on  the  family  coins  of  Rome,  but  not  on  the  coins  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors until  the  time  of  Constantine,  who  used,  there  and  elsewhere,  the 
famous  mon<^ram  of  Christ,  formed  from  the  first  (wo  letters  of  the  Greek 
XPJ2T0S,  which  was  the  most  striking  part  of  the  laharum,  (See  In  Hoc 
SiGNO  VlNCES.)  Another  famous  Christian  monogram  is  considered  tab  voct 
I.  H,  S.  Charlemagne  is  thought  to  have  revived  in  France  the  practice  of 
placing  monograms  on  coins,  which  was  copied  by  most  of  the  Carlovingian 
kings.  And  in  order  to  hide  his  ignorance  of  the  art  of  writing,  Charlemagne 
was  wont  (o  use  a  monogram  stamped  on  a  sea)  as  his  signature.  The  "  mer- 
chants' marks"  of  (he  Middle  Ages  were  often  monograms,  as  were  the 
devices  on  tradesmen's  tokens,  and  the  signatures  of  old  painters,  engravers, 
and  printers.  The  latter  form  the  especial  study  of  the  bibliographer,  who  is 
thus  enabled  to  fix  the  identity  of  the  ancient  editions.  German,  Italian,  and 
English,  from  the  invention  of  printing  down  to  the  middle  or  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  But  as  a  means  of  handing  down  one's  name  (o  posterity 
monograms  can  hardly  be  considered  a  success.  Not  many  years  ago  a  long 
controversy  broke  out  in  the  pages  of  Notes  and  Queries  concerning  a  mono- 

Cim  which  different  correspondents  variously  attributed  to  Peier  Quast, 
wis  Crosse,  Sir  Peter  Leiy,  and  others,  and  which  to  the  uninslrucied  mind 
Kerned  to  contain  a  P,  a  C,  an  L,  and  a  D.  Unfortunately,  there  are  no  rules 
for  deciphering  a  moni^ram.  All  attempted  rules,  such  as  that  which  declares 
that  in  these  combinations   the  initial  of  the  surname  should   be  the   most 

fronnnent  character,  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  exigencies  of  (he  occasion  in 
and.  It  is  now  generally  held  that  the  diphthong  K,,  for  example,  is  a  Irue 
monogram  in  itself,  embracing  the  initials  A,  E,  F,  L  in  any  desired  order, 
and  standing  either  for  Ebeneier  Fiti-Adam  Longshanks  or  Alexandria  Ixtilia 
Frances  Escobar.  Shakespeare  asks,  What's  in  a  name  ?  With  a  deal  more 
reason  he  might  ask,  "  What's  in  a  monogram?" 
Monosyllable.     The  literary  value  of  simplicity,  of  Saxon  as  against 
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Latin  terminology,  of  the  short  word  as  against  the  long,  of  monosyllables, 
in  fact,  as  against  polysyllables,  U  a  modern  discovery,  or  not  so  much  a  di*- 
covery  as  a  tecrudescence.  It  was  known  to  the  Elizabethans,  It  was  forgot- 
ten by  their  successors,  it  was  rediscovered  in  more  modern  times.  Shake- 
speare and  the  English  Bible  have  established  and  retained  their  hold  on  the 
popular  heart  by  their  knowledge  of  this  great  rhetorical  fact  But  Shakespeare 
and  the  Bible  (as  a  literary  (orce)  had  become  discredited  in  Queen  Anne's 
age.  For  that  age  was  big  with  the  coming  portent  of  Johnsonese  and  Gib- 
boiicse,  it  was  the  legitlmale  precursor  of  the  "  Rambler"  and  the  "  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  it  was  subconsciously  aware  of  the  revo- 
lution which  it  bore  within  its  womb.  It  is  not  asionishmg,  therefore,  to  find 
in  the  work  of  a  great  Queen  Anne  poet  the  well-known  gibe  against  mono- 
syllabic verse, — 

This,  of  course,  is  Pope,  in  the  "  Dunciad."     A  successor  of  Pope,  a  satirist 
who  lived  in  the  very  heyday  of  Johnsonese  English, — Churchill,  in  short,— 
in  his  "  Rosciad"  has  this  sarcastic  fling  at  the  actor  Mossop ! 
Wilh  sludied  impropriety  of  spetch, 
H<  soars  l>cyoi>d  ihe  hac^ney'd  critic's  mch  ; 

Whiltl  principals,  uneraced.  likc'lackcys  wail; 

ToiMmp  new  vigor  oo  ite  oervoiis  lioe; 

Id  moDos^l tables  his  thunders  rali. 

He,  she.  It,  and  we,  ye,  they,  afftight  the  soul. 

But  in  spite  of  Pope,  in  erring  Churchill's  spile,  ten  words  can  fly  as  well 
as  creep,  and  thunders  may  roll  in  monosyllables  as  readily  as  in  sesquiptda'ia 
vtrba.  The  finest  passages  in  Shakespeare,  the  "  To  be  or  not  to  be,"  for 
example,  the  most  impressive  portions  of  the  Bible,  as  in  the  books  of  Job 
and  Revelation,  or  the  denunciations  of  Jeremiah  against  Jehoiakim,  iflng 
of  Judah,  "O  earth,  earth,  earth,  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,"  etc,  the 
Burial  Service,  Tennyson's  "  Tears,  Idle  Tears,"  Pope's  "  Universal  Prayer," 
Gray's  "  Elegy,"  Scott's  description  of  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field, — all  these 
and  many  more  of  the  best-remembered  passages  in  English  literature  might 
be  searched  in  vain  for  words  hard  enough  to  set  at  a  spelling-bee.  They 
represent  all  moods  of  the  mind,  all  the  possibilities  of  human  expressioit. 
They  show  that  directness  and  simplicity  may  consort  with  majesty,  with 
dignity,  wilh  passion,  with  eloquence.  This  truth  is  excellently  put  in  the 
following  two  sonnets  by  Dr.  J.  Addison  Alexander,  written  throughout  in 
monosyllables,  which  originally  appeared  in  the  Princelon  Revieto: 

The  Power  of  Short  Words. 


Think  not  that  strength  1l»  in 

.the' 

big  round  word. 

Or  that  Ihe  brief  and  plain  i 

needs  be  weak. 

To  whom  can  this  be  tme.whi 

e  has  heard 

The  cty  fat  help,  ihe  tongui 

iihai 

all  men  speak. 

When  want  or  woe  or  fcar  is  i 

throw, 

So  that  each  word  gasped  01 

like  a  shriek 

Pressed  from  the  sore  heart,  0 
^  Sung  by  ,™e  fay  or  fi.nJf 

Tb 

en  %■  strength 

Let  hut  this  farce  of  thought  und  tpeech  be  mine. 
And  he  that  will  may  t^e  the  sleek  fal  phrase 
Which  glow)  md  hums  i.oi,  though  ii  gleam  am)  ihin*,— 
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The  roar  of  gims,  ihe  groans  of  men  thai  die 

On  blood-stained  field*.     Ii  has  a  voice  a*  well 
For  them  thai  fat  off  on  their  sick-lieds  lie  ; 

For  them  thai  weep,  (or  them  that  mourn  the  dead : 
For  them  that  lan^h  and  dance  and  clap  the  liand  - 

To  joy's  quick  step,  as  well  as  griefs  slow  tread, 
The  sweet,  plain  words  we  learnt  at  U%\  keep  time, 

And  though  the  theme  be  sad,  or  gac,  or  grand, 

In  ihoaghl,  or  speech,  or  song,  in  prose  or  rhyme. 
Let  US  cull  from  lilerature  a  Tew  of  the  mure  notable  examples  of  verse  and 
prose  wherein  monosyllables  play  the  chief  and  sometimes  the  only  part. 
Shakespeare  and  the  Bible,  as  we  have  already  noted,  yield  a  rich  harvest. 
Where  is  Ihe  language  of  passionate  grief  made  mere  exiiressive  than  in  the 
speech  of  the  widowed  Constance  in  "  King  John"  ? — 

Thou  may'51,  thou  Shalt ,-  I  will  not  go  with  thee : 


bui^he  L^Ai-^ 


In  one  of  the  most  forceful  of  all  the  Shakespeaiian  plays,  "  King  Lear," 
the  most  forceful  passages  are  made  up  of  words  of  one  syllable.  Here 
again  are  four  lines  without  a  single  polysyllable  ; 


To  thii  great  stage  of  fools.— This  a  good  block? 

Coleridge  considered  that  the  most  beautiful  verse,  and  also  the  most  sub- 
lime, in  the  Bible  was  that  in  the  book  of  Ezekiel  which  runs,  ■'  And  he  said 
unto  me,  Son  of  man,  can  these  bones  live  ?  And  I  answered,  O  Lord  God, 
thou  knowest."  Here  are  seventeen  monosyllables,  and  only  three  words  of 
two  syllables. 

Here  are  a  few  more  examples,  selected  almost  at  random  1 

And  God  said,  Lei  there  be  light:  and  there  was  light.  And  Uod  saw  the  light,  that  it 
was  good.— t;iB«ij  i,  3,  4. 

Atherrtethebowed,liereh.  helay  down:  at  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell ;  where  be  bowed, 
there  he  fell  down  ittA.—Judgii  v.  =7. 

O  Lord  my  God,  I  cried  unto  thee,  and  thou  bast  healed  me.  O  Ijird.  thou  hasl  brought 
op  my  srml  from  the  grave :  ihou  hast  kept  me  alive,  that  I  should  not  go  down  10  the  pit. 
SmjuBtoiheLoid,  Oyesalnisof  his,  and  give  ihanks,—/'io//H  a>«  a-4. 

For  if  we  be  dead  with  him,  we  shall  also  hve'with  him.~a  Timothy  ii!  11. 

For  the  great  day  of  his  wrath  is  come ;  and  who  shall  be  able  10  stand  t-Rntlation  vi.  17. 

And  the  gates  of  li  shall  not  be  shut  at  all  by  day ;  (or  there  ahall  be  00  nighi  there.— 
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ir  ihe  blind  lead  ihe  blind,  bolh  ituU  fall  inlo  I 
Taltt  no  thought  for  your  Jift,  wh.t  y«  ihall  <i  ,  .  , 

Or  vhat  maa  is  (here  oT  you,  whom  if  hii  lun  aik  bcud,  will  he  girs  him  ■  ■Isnat— 
JUKMin-vii.  g. 

the  ttee  islinown  by  his  ft>A\..—MaiOuv,  lii.  3}. 

Be  swift  to  hear,  slow  to  S|Kak,  ilow  to  wraib.— ynHUi  i.  lo. 

ir  they  do  these  ihings  in  a  green  tree,  what  ihall  be  dune  in  the  dryr — Lukt  xiilL  31.      ' 

We  walk  by  faith,  noi  by  lighi,— »  CurinliinHi  v.  7. 

Lord  Russell,  in  his  Life  of  Moore,  records  a  conversation  between  that 
poet,  Kogers,  and  the  once  popular  critic  Crowe  on  the  use  of  short  words. 
Phrases  Tike  "  He  jesls  at  scars  who  never  felt  a  wound,"  "  Give  all  thou 
canst,"  and  "  Sigh  on  my  lip"  were  quoted  with  approval  as  most  musical  and 
vigorous.  Rogers  cited  two  lines  from  Pope,  declaring  that  they  could  not  be 
improved  : 

Pant  on  Ihy  Jip,  and  10  Ihy  heart  he  press'd ; 
Give  all  thou  caosi— and  lei  me  drean>  Ihe  rest, 

Eltisa  tn  AitUrd.  1.  113. 

Moore  himself  offers  sonie  excellent  examples: 

Rich  and  rare  were  Ihe  gems  she  wore, 

I  know  not,  I  ask  noi,  if  guilt's  in  that  heart, 
I  but  know  that  I  love  Ihee  whalever  Ihou  art. 

CaiHt  rist  iM  lAii  Btttm. 
I  eivfl  thee  all.— I  can  no  more, 
Though  poor  (he  offering  be ; 
My  heart  and  lule  are  all  ihe  store 
That  X  can  brina  to  ihee. 

My  Htart  and  LuU. 
Who  has  not  felt  how  sadly  sweet 

The  dream  of  home,  Ihe  dream  of  home. 
Steals  o'er  the  hean,  loo  soon  to  fleet. 
When  far  o'et  sea  or  land  we  roam  I 

Tht  Drtam  0/  Htm: 
Love  00  through  all  ills,  and  love  on  till  ihey  die. 
Ikt  Li£ht  o/lki  Harim. 


But-i 

was  the  firet 

lo  fade  away. 

I  never 

nursed  a  des 

Togh 
But  wh. 

Id  me  with  i< 
:n  it  came  to 

•iSitta- 

Andl 

ove  me,  it  »i 

as  sure  10  die. 

Now,  tc 

»,  the  joy  a 

lost  like  divini 

or  all 

I^everd™, 

nt or  knew, 

To  see  thee,  hear  Ihi 

:e,  call  thee  mint 

Oh.n 

1  lose  Mdf  too  T 

Yelgol 

On  neril's 

brink  we  meet ; 

Those  fiightful  roc 

:ks-~llial  treache 

lliough  heaven,  it  may  I 

Phineas  Fletcher  in  "The  Purple  Island"  has  a  remarkable  passage  t 

Kew  light  new  love,  new  love  new  liEe  hath  bred ; 

A  life  thai  lives  by  love,  and  loves  by  light : 
A  love  10  Him  10  whom  all  loves  are  wed; 

A  light  la  whom  the  sun  is  dorkESI  night : 
Eye'alighl,  heart's  love,  soul'*  only  life  He  ii: 
Life,  soul,  unr*,  heart,  light,  eye,  uid  all  arc  Hii ; 
Ha  eye,  tight,  heut,  loVB,  soul ;  He  all  my  joy  and  btiu. 
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Here  are  seventy  words,  and  only  one  word  of  more  than  one  syllable,  anc 
that  merely  the  superlative  form  of  a  monosyllahle.  Giles  Fletcher,  thi 
brother  of  Phiueas,  was  often  quite  as  happy  in  his  simplidly  of  phrase, — as 
fur  example : 

Love  ii  Ihe  bicBsom  where  there  blows 
Every  thing  that  lives  or  grows : 
Love  dolh  make  Ihe  Heav'ns  lo  move. 
And  the  Sun  lioth  bum  in  iove  ; 


And 

makes  the 

■ivycli 

mb  the  • 

;nd. 

hadowi 

Solle 

n'd  by  lo> 

'=,  ero' 

Love 

1  DO  med'c 

ine  car 

1  appeasi 

Heh 

urns  Ihe  £ 

ishes  in 

Noil 

dl  theskil 

]  his  w. 

Dunjrca 

\<«.: 

ill  the  sea 

his  fir. 

did  make 

the  bk 

mdyspe 

Here  are  two  of  the  most  famous  of  Geotge  Herbert's  poems.     The  second 
is  especially  noteworthy  as  containing  but  a  single  dissyllable  and  eighty-iwi* 


Butth 

uughthewh 

Then 

■Id  turn  lo 'coal, 
chiefly  lives. 

The  Call. 

SuehaTrulh.asei 
Such  a  Ufe,  as  k 

yTrut 

?d"s"ll"^ 
illeth  d 

h,  my  Ofe : 

i  breath ; 

eaih." 

Come, 

Such  a 
Such 

,  a  Strength, 

ends  in 

It.  my  Strength: 
1  feast : 
length: 
Les  his  guest. 

Come, 

my  Joy,  my 

Love. 

my  Heart: 

Such 

.  a  Joy,  a.  n> 

.ne  can 

,  move : 

Thomas  Lodge,  the  poet  from  whose  "  Euphues'  Golden  Legacy"  Shake- 
speare drew  the  plot  of  his  "  As  You  Like  li,''  has  Cliis  notable  example  : 
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Within  mine  eyei  he  maket  hia  bcm, 
HI*  bed  amid  my  lender  breau  ; 
My  kinei  are  hla  duly  feut, 
And  yn  he  robt  me  of  my  tax. 
Su^ce  I  my  luce,  he  tunes  the  (irinE, 
He  music  playi,  IT  1  do  aing ; 
He  leodi  me  every  living  thing, 
Yel  cruel  be  my  heart  doth  Ming. 
What  if  I  beat  the  wanton  boy 

With  many  a  rod, 
He  will  lepay  me  with  annoy. 

Because  a  god. 
Then  sit  thou  safely  on  my  knee. 
And  let  Ihy  bower  my  bosom  be ; 
O  Cupid  1  so  thou  pity  me. 

it  famotis  passage  in  all  his  voluminou 

han  one  syllable; 
Drink  to  me  only  with  ihine  eyes. 

And  I  will  pledge  with  mine ; 

Or  leave  a  kiss  but  In  the  cup. 

And  I'll  not  look  for  wine. 

Tki  Forttt:  To  Ctlit. 

Bailey's  "Festus"  once  threw  all  England  into  ecstasies  of  admiration. 
To-day  only  a  few  passages  here  and  there  live  in  the  popular  meiiiOTy.  It  b 
worthy  of  note  that  (hey  consist  altnost  entirely  of  monosyllables : 

Nighl  brings  out  stars  as  sorrow  shows  ds  Irulh  ; 

Though  many,  yet  they  help  not ;  bright,  they  light  Dot. 

Are  ayeloTlr^e*  "wHIver  'i^li^irln  "''' 
Till  we  can  see  naught  but  them.    So  with  truth. 
And  yet  if  one  would  look  down  a  deep  well. 
Even  at  noon,  we  might  see  those  same  siais. 

Life's  more  than  breath,  and  the  quick  round  of  blood. 
We  live  in  deeds,  not  years,-in  thoughts,  not  breaths. 
We  should  count  lime  by  heart-throbs.     He  most  livet 


We  may  say  that  the  sun  is  dead,  and  gone 

T^!  sktra  may  pm'fm'mmir^i^  for'rtdr  G^d^' 
And  earth  heap  ashes  on  her  head  :  but  who 
Shall  keep  the  sun  back  when  he  thinks  to  riseT 
Where  is  ihe  chain  shall  bind  him?    Where  the  cell 
Shall  hold  himt     Hell  he  would  bum  down  to  emben. 
And  would  lift  up  the  woild  with  a  lever  of  light 
Out  uf  his  way  ;  yel,  know  ye,  'twere  thrice  less 
To  do  thrice  ibis,  than  keep  the  soul  fnim  God. 

It  is  well  worth  noting,  also,  that  the  arch-offender  against  the  simplicity 
of  the  English  language.  Dr.  Johnson  himself,  is  remembered  best  bv  the 
things  he  did  when  not  in  the  Johnsoneie  mood.  His  plain,  direct  talk,  as 
embalmed  in  Boswell,  is  a  delight  forever  ;  his  essays,  even  hia  "  Rasselas," 
are  unreail.  Of  his  poems  only  a  few  nervous  Saxon  lines  survive  i 
He  left  the  name  at  which  the  world  gn»  pale. 
To  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  talc. 

y^nitf  ^f  Human  Wiikn: 
For  we  that  li. 

and  Ihe.couplet  which  he  added  to  Goldamith'a  "Traveller  :** 
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Haw  imall  of  >ll  (hit  human  heans  endure 
The  part  which  law*  or  kings  can  make  or  cure  I 

Byron  offers  many  examples,  none  better  than  the  following; 

I  had  a  dnam  which  was  DOI  *U  a  dream. 

Darktutt. 
My  boat  is  on  the  ihore, 

And  rof  bark  i*  on  the  aea ; 
Bui  before  I  go.  Tom  Moore, 

Mers'i  a  double  health  id  ihee  I 

Here's  a  aigh  to  those  who  love  me. 

And  a  smile  to  those  who  hale ; 

Hm'sVheart  fSr'eye^'we.' 


't^  w'th'«"t'L«  1 

To  Tkemai  Maere. 

\  be  offered  than  in  his 


Compare  this  with  Churchill's  couplet,  from  which  Byron  stole  his  thought, — 

Half  lowly  earth  and  half  ethereal  fin. 
Too  ptood  lo  sink,  too  lowly  to  aspire, — 

and  note  what  ener^  is  gained  by  the  substitution  of  short  words  for  long. 
Mere  are  a  few  miscellaneous  examples : 

We  have  short  time  to  stay  as  you, 

We  have  at  short  a  spring : 
As  quick  a  growth  lo  meet  decay 


And  love  this  sight  so  faft 

Give  me  a  heart  to  lind  out 

And  read  Ihee  everywber 

The  bell  strikes  one.  We  I 
Save  by  iis  lois ;  to  rive  it  i 
Were  wise  in  man. 


The  God  wtio  gave  thee  breath 
Walks  by  the  side  of  death, 
And  nauf  ht  that  step  appalls. 


Still  In  the  right  to  St 

If  lam  wrong,  oh,  tea. 

To  find  that  Wlerw 


Van. 

Bui  who  I  was,  or  where,  or  from  what  canst, 
Knav  noi  1  lo  speak  I  tried,  and  forthwith  spaka. 
Thou  sun,  said  I,  fair  light. 
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And  thou  cnll^ieDsd  nrtb,  »  frnh  uid  ffrft 


Milton  ;  Paraditi  Lai/,  Book  tUJ. 
Fond  fool,  six  feel  ihall  serve  for  all  thy  jitort. 
And  he  that  carts  Tor  most  >hall  find  do  more, 

HALt. 

The  last-quoted  verse  extorted  from  the  polysyllabic  Gibbon  the  exdanu- 
tion,  "What  harmonious  monosyllables  t" 

Monroe  Doctrine,  a  political  creed  first  officially  propounded  by  James 
Moiiroe,  fifth  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  message  of  December  2, 
1S23,  and  ever  since  the  declared  policy  of  the  American  Union, — i.e.,  to  con- 
sider as  dangerous  to  its  peace  and  safety,  and  (o  discountenance,  any  altenipt 
of  European  powers  to  extend  further  their  jurisdiction  on  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  A  flagrant  violation  of  the  doctrine  was  the  intervention  of 
Napoleon  HI,  and  the  esiablishment  of  the  empire  of  Maximilian  in  Mexico, 
Others  are  the  seizure  of  the  Falkland  Islands  off  the  coast  of  South  America, 
and  of  the  Mosquito  Coast  in  Central  America,  by  Great  Britain,  both  of  which 
she  still  holds.  The  doctrine  was  also  relaxed  in  favor  of  the  latter  poiver  with 
reference  to  the  right  to  the  control  of  any  canal  to  be  constructed  through  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  b_y  the  terms  of  the  Clayton- Bui wer  treaty,  admitting 
Great  Britain  into  the  joint  supervision  of  the  proposed  water-way. 

MoDSters  of  the  deep.    Byron,  in  his  address  to  the  Ocean,  says,— 

Even  from  out  thy  siime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made. 
A  similar  phrase  may  be  met  with  in  llryden's  "  Medal,"— a  poetn  written 
on  the  striking  of  the  medal  to  commemotale  the  grand  jury's  return  of  an 
"  Ignoramus"  in  the  case  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  indicted  for  high  treason. 
The  ttidignant  poet  compares  London  to  the  Nile,  which,  though  the  cause 
of  fertility  and  wealth, — 

Vet  monsters  from  thy  large  Increase  we  find, 

Month's  mmd,  a  great  longing  or  desire  cherished  for  some  time.  This 
is  the  sense  in  which  Shaltesiieare  uses  the  phrase  when  he  makes  Julia  say, — 

J'tini  Ginlltmiit  rf  CrrMu,  Act  i.,  Sc.  1 ; 
but  it  is  3  sense  very  different  from  that  which  it  bore  originally.  The 
name  came  from  an  ancient  solemn  commemorative  service  in  the  Catholic 
Church  held  one  month  after  the  death  of  the  person  for  the  benefit  of  whose 
soul  it  was  celebrated.  His  (or  her)  name  was  wont  to  be  written  on  a  tablet  and 
kept  on  the  altar,  and  was  read  out  at  the  proper  point  in  the  mass.  This  was 
called  "  mjjndin^"  the  dead.  The  ceremony  might  be  repeated  each  month 
for  a  year,  in  which  case  it  was  called  ■'  a  year's  mind."  The  phrase  is  still 
retained  in  Lancashire,  England,  an  exceptionally  Catholic  county,  but  else- 
where the  "Mind  Days"  are  called  "Anniversary  Days."  The  following 
extract  from  Peck's  "  Desiderata  Curiosa"  offers  an  explanation  of  how  the 
phrase  came  to  acquire  its  modern  meaning;  "By  saying  that  they  have  a 
month's  mind  to  a  thing,  they  undoubtedly  mean  that,  if  l>iey_  had  what  they 
so  much  longed  for,  It  would  do  them  as  much  good  as  they  believe  *  a  monlh^ 
mind,'  or  service  in  the  church  said  once  a  month,  would  benefit  their  souls 
after  their  decease."    In  what  esteem  this  "  months  mind"  wu  fbrmetly  held 
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k  shown  by  the  elaborate  directions  lor  the  conduct  of  it  Tound  in  the  wills  o\ 
Bondry  persons  of  consequence.  Thus,  Thomas  Windsor,  Es(j.  (1479),  wills 
that  at  his  "Month's  Mind"  "there  be  a  hundred  children  within  the  age  of 
sixteen  years  to  say  for  my  soul."  Also,  "that  against  my  month's  mind 
candles  be  burned  before  the  rood  in  the  parish  church  ;  also,  that  my  execu- 
tors proTide  twenty  priests  to  sing  '  Placebo,  Dirige,'  etc."  Fabyan  (born 
1450),  one  of  the  historians  of  early  Britain,  also  gives  instructions  in  his  will 
for  his  "  Month's  Mind  :"  "  I  will  that  myne  executrice  doo  cause  to  be  carried 
from  London  nil  newe  torches  to  burne  in  the  tymes  of  the  said  burying  and 
WtoiUhet  minde.  Also,  I  will  that  breade,  ale,  and  chese  for  all  comers  to  the 
parish  church  be  ordered  as  shall  be  thought  needful  against  a  monthes  mind." 
"  In  Ireland,"  we  are  told  by  an  authority,  "  after  the  death  of  a  great  person- 
age, they  count  four  weeks  ;  and  four  weeks  from  that  day  all  priests  and  friars, 
and  all  the  gentry  far  and  near,  are  invited  to  a  great  feast,  usually  termed  the 
monih'i  mind.  The  preparations  for  this  feast  are  masses  said  in  all  parts  of 
the  house  at  once  for  the  soul  of  the  departed.  If  the  room  be  large  there 
are  three  or  four  priests  celebrating  together  in  the  several  corners  of  the 
room.  "The  masses  done,  they  proceed  to  their  feasting,  but,  after  all  the 
others,  each  priest  and  friar  is  discharged  with  his  largess." 

Uooii  and  the  brook.  One  of  the  most  familiar  of  Tom  Moore's  meta- 
^bon  occurs  in  the  following  lines  : 

I  Slid  (while 
The  moon's  smile 
Played  o'er  a  stream  in  dimpling  bliss), 
"  Ttie  moon  looks 
On  many  brooks. 
The  brook  can  see  no  moon  but  Ibis." 

Moore  expressly  acknowledges,  "  This  image  was  suggested  by  the  following 
thought,  which  occurs  somewhere  in  Sir  William  Jones's  works  :  'The  moon 
looks  upon  many  night-flowers,  the  night-flower  sees  but  one  moon.' " 

Bulwer-Lytton  had  a  similar  idea  in  (he  blind  giil  Nydia's  song,  where 

The  Wmd  and  the  Beam  loved  the  Rose, 
But  the  Rose  loved  one. 


MooQ,  To  cry  for  tbe, — i.e.,  to  desire  the  unattainable. 

In  the  evening  walked  down  aloae  to 

"~"' ' 1  coloring  of  light  draw  on,  i 

le  of  the  waleis,  and  the  i< 


_ the  lake  by  the  side  of  Crow  Park  after  sv 

ig  of  light  draw  on,  the  lasi  gleam  or  sun  shine  fadineaway  on  the 


they  neaHy  touched  the  bitbennf  ,      

fulll,  not  audililF  in  the  daytime.     Wishid  for  the  Miun, but  shewas  dark  to  me.and  silent. 

Cognate  phrases  are  "  to  cast  beyond  the  moon," — i.e.,  to  make  extravagant 
eonjcctures,  "  to  level  at  the  moon,"  to  have  highly  ambitious  aims.  "  You 
have  Ibund  an  elephant  in  the  moon,"  is  to  have  tiiscovered  a  mare's  nest. 
Sir  Paul  Neat,  a  shallow  but  extremely  vain  dilettante  living  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  announced  the  incredible  fact,  which  he  stoutly  maintained, 
that  he  had  discovered  "an  elephant  in  the  moon."  As  it  turned  out,  his 
elephant  was  a  mouse  which  had  somehow  got  into  his  telescope.  There  is 
a  satirical  poem  on  the  subject  by  Samuel  Butler  called  "  The  Elephant  in 
the  M<»n.'^ 

UoonllghterB,  in  Ireland,  men  who  carry  out  sentences  of  secret  societies 
amalnst  individuals  and  perform  their  work  of  violence  by  night  The  cognate 
American  term  "  moonshiners"  means  illicit  distillers,  from  the  fact  that  they 
have  to  carry  on  their  business,  either  actually  or  metaphorically,  in  the  darlC 

■CoodsMd*,  AU,  a  colloquial    phrase    for    nonsense,  illusion.     Thut, 
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Brougham,  speaking  of  the  salary  attached  to  a  new  judge 
rnoonshine.  "  Maybe,"  said  Lord  Lvndhurst ;  "  but  I've  a 
shine  or  not,  you  would  like  to  see  tne  first  quarter  of  it" 


Moray  Itetter,  a  letter  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  James  A. 
Garfield  to  "  H.  L.  Morey,  Employers'  Union,  Lynn,  Mass.,"  and  published 
in  fac-similc  in  an  interior  New  Vork  morning  newspaper  on  the  eve  of  the 
Presidential  election  in  iSSa  It  expressed  sympathy  with  the  capitalist  em- 
ployers of  labor,  whose  jnlerests,  it  said,  would  be  "  best  conserved"  by  freely 
admitting  the  immigration  of  Chinese  laborers.  It  was  copied  and  widely 
published  in  the  newspapers,  including  those  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  prompt  action  of  the  Republican  managers  in  New  York 
against  the  publishers  of  the  newspaper  in  question  and  in  denouncing  it 
as  the  forgery  which  it  was  finally  proved  to  be,  it  probably  was  the  cause  of 
the  Republican  loss  of  the  State  of  California,  which  was  apparently  its  main 
object.    The  Morey  name  and  address  was  a  myth. 

Morgan.  A  good  enoagh  Morgan  until  after  election,  an  effective 
phrase  in  the  ami-Masonic  party  campaign  in  New  York  in  the  year  1827. 
A  certain  Morgan  had  disappeared,  and,  it  was  alleged,  had  been  kidnapped 
and  murdered  by  the  Masons.  A  body  was  indeed  found,  which  was  as- 
serted by  the  ami-Masons  to  be  that  of  the  vanished  Morgan.  As  related 
bjrThurlow  Weed  in  his  Autobiography  (vol.  i.  p.  319),  the  following  in- 
cident is  that  which  gave  rise  to  the  cry  :  "  The  election  of  1827  elidled  an 
accusation  against  me  which  assumed  proportions  not  dreamed  of  by  those 
with  whom  it  originated.  Ebenezer  Griffin,  Esq.,  one  of  the  counsel  of  the 
*  kidnappers,'  who  was  going  to  Batavia  to  conduct  the  examination,  ob- 
served laugliingly  to  me,  'After  we  have  proven  that  the  body  found  at  Oak 
Orchard  is  that  of  Timothy  Monroe,  what  will  you  do  for  a  Morgan  f  I 
replied  in  the  same  spirit,  ■  That  is  a  good  enough  Morgan  for  us  until  yon 
bring  back  the  one  you  carried  oft'  On  the  following  day  the  Rochester 
Daity  Advertiser  gave  what  became  the  popular  version  of  the  story, — namely, 
that  Mr.  Weed  had  declared  that,  whatever  might  be  proven,  the  body  '  was 
a  good  enough  Morgan  until  after  the  election.' "  The  phrase  thus  misquoted 
became  an  anti-Masonic  watchword 

Mosaics,  or  Centos.  A  mosaic  means  an  arrangement  of  small  vari-calored 
glass,stones,marbles,  etc.,  in  patterns  and  figures.  By  extension  the  name  isalso 
applied  to  a  sort  of  literals  patchwork  consisting  of  lines  selected  at  random 
from  various  works  or  authors  and  rearranged  into  a  new  logical  order.  The 
result  is  also  known  as  a  cento,  from  the  Greek  word  Ktvrpuni,  "  patchwork," 

Erobably  influenced  by  a  phonetic  analogy  with  the  Latin  word  enMfaai,  "a 
undrea."  The  art  was  practised  both  by  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  during 
the  decay  of  the  true  poetic  spirit.  From  the  former  .we  have  inherited  the 
"  Homero-cen tones,"  a  patchwork  of  lines  taken  from  Homer  (edited  by 
Teucher  at  Leipsic,  1793),  from  the  latter  the  "  Cento  Nuptialis"  of  Ausonius 
(who  gives  rules  for  the  composition  of  the  cento)  and  the  "  Cento  Virgilianw" 
of  Proba  Falconia.  The  latter  lady  was  the  wife  of  the  proconsul  Adelfius. 
Both  she  and  her  husband  were  converts  to  Christianity  m  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  she  celebrated  the  new  faith  by  giving  in  misplaced  line*  from 
Virgil  an  epitome  of  Biblical  history  from  Adam  to  Christ.  To  accomplish 
her  object  she  did  not  change  a  single  line,  but  arranged  the  whole  under 
numerous  sub-heads  {as  in  modern  newspapera),  which  gave  the  needed  in- 
terpretation of  the  text  below.  Something  of  her  method  may  be  nnder- 
Ktood  from  the  following,  which  is  made  to  dcKribe  Christ's  laceMion  iitto 
be«ven: 
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Chkistus  ascendit  ad  Ccelos. 

Jlii  demam  enaclii,  tplnintes  dimovet  auraa 
Aen  per  teniHin,  caloquc  luvccliu  aperto, 

Mortalei  viiui  medio  in  sermone  rdiquil, 
loTert  K  leptus  nebulS  (minibEle  diciu) 
Alqu«  <Uuin  lolio  (tellantit  regia  cceli 
Accipil,  lEternumque  tcaei  per  szcula  nomen. 

Her  example  was  followed  by  numerous  monkish  imitators  in  the  Middle 
fcges,  who  made  the  heathens  bear  copious  testimony  of  this  sort  to  Christian 
^hics  and  dogma.  For  example,  Metullus,  a  monkish  author  of  the  twelfth 
xntury,  constructed  a  number  of  devotional  hymns  from  such  unpromising 
nateriai  as  Horace,  with  occasional  assistance  from  Virgil.  A  Scotchman 
lamed  Alexander  Ross  (1590-1654)  produced  a  number  of  great  works  in 
ihisline,  among  them  a  "  Virgilius  Evangel izans,"  being  a  life  of  Christ  made 
up  entirely  from  Virgil.  These  great  works  are  now  forgotten,  and  the 
inthoi  is  only  remembered  to-day  by  a  chance  allusion  in  Butler's  "  Hudibras :" 

Thm  iiaa  an  ancient  sage  philosopher, 
And  he  had  read  Alciandct  Ross  over. 

The  cento  did  riot  take  very  vigorous  root  in  British  soil.  Ross  was  the  only 
enthusiast  who  devoted  a  lifetime  to  the  work.  Nevertheless  a  few  stray 
trifles  of  this  sort  have  occasionally  been  composed.  The  best  of  these  may 
be  cited  as  illustrative  examples.  An  early — perhaps  the  earliest — English 
ipecimen  was  composed  by  a  member  of  a  certain  Shakespeare  Society  which 
met  annually  to  celebrate  the  death  of  their  eponymic  hero.  It  has  survived 
through  the  fact  that  it  was  communicated  to  Dodsley,  who  included  it  in  his 
"Collection  of  Poems  by  Several  Hands"  (1748).  Here  it  is: 
On  the  Birthday  op  Shakespeare. 

.*  Ctnta  taktnfrem  kit  Worlu. 
Peace  to  this  meeting 
Joy  aod  bir  time,  health  »Mi  gootl  wishes. 
Now,  worthy  ftiends.  the  cause  why  we  aie  met 
Is  in  celebralion  of  the  day  that  gave 
Immortal  Shakespeare  to  this  favored  isle, 

which  bom  the  piime  creation  e'er  she  framed. 
,0  Ihou,  divlnest>4ature  I  how  thyself  thou  blaion'm 
In  ihis  thy  son  I  formed  in  Iby  prodigality 
To  hold  thy  mirror  up,  and  give  the  time 
Its  very  form  and  pressure  1     When  he  speaks, 
£>ach  a^ed  ear  plays  truant  at  his  tales, 
Ant]  younger  hearings  are  quite  ravished. 
So  voluble  is  his  discourse.     Gentle 
Kf,  lephyr  blowing  underneath  the  violet, 
Not  wagging  its  s#eet  head — yet  as  rough 
His  noble  hiood  enchafcd,  as  ttie  rode  i^nd. 
That  by  (he  top  doth  take  the  mountain  pine 
And  make  him  stoop  to  the  vale.    'Tis  wonderM 
That  an  invisible  instinct  should  frame  him 

So  loyalty,  unlearned:  honor, uninught;. 
ivility,  not  seen  in  others;  knowledge, 
lliat  wildly  grows  in  him,  but  yields  a  crop 
Al  [fit  had  Seen  sown.    What  a  piece  of  work! 
How  noble  in  bculty  1  Infiniie  in  reason  I 

II  idolatrous  fancv 
SUll  suictiry  his  relics,  and  this  day 
Stand  aye  disiinguished  in  the  calendar 
To  the  laat  syllable  of  recoided  time ; 
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It  witi  be  seen  that  this  cento  does  not  play  Tair.  It  alters,  addi,  ind  sub- 
tracts according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment.  Even  greater  liberties  are 
taken  in  (he  following,  which  was  recently  contributed  to  the  MandietUr 
Preu,  England,  by  one  E.  A.  Marsh  : 


My  Faffh. 

a  pilgtim  stringer 

HtiM. 

.'3- 

id  nfteo  far  Irom  home. 

Htb.%. 

II  thTDUgh  loil  and  danger 

I.  Pit.  i. 

I.  Pit.  ii. 

e.'wT'hoppoJitbn"' 

//.  Or.  ii.  8 

1.9. 

id  (rials  on  each  hand. 

/.  Fill,  i 

'X 

Jt««.  X, 

Mark  xvi. 

«t 

Rcm.x. 

>S- 

ad  tidings  from  Ihe  Wud, 

L%ki  ii. 

e  understand  its  meaning 
Id  Stan  to  »rve  Ihe  Lord, 

Matt.  xiii. 

/«.  Iv.  ( 

'.  7- 

le  others  will  reject  it 

y=A»  xii. 

48. 

//.  Tim.  V. 

■4- 

And  think  such  teaching!  sinful. 

•ii*;;:s: 

AlIhouEhl  tell  Ihem  why; 

/,  Tka,.  V.  ■(. 

I  torn  toTeveUuion. 

/.  Tim.  iii.  16,  17. 

And  there  1  find  that  man 

C<«.  ii.  7. 

C«.  Hi.  19. 

And  turns  to  dust  again. 

Eccl.  ui.  Z. 

The  serpenl  said  in  Eden. 

Gin.  iii.  I. 

■■Ye  shall  not  surely  die;" 

GiH.  iii.  4. 

/.  Tim.   V. «. 

Believe  the  same  old  lie. 

/»*«  vii  .  44- 

Although  God  said  to  Adam 

Cin.  i  .  rt. 

That  ■'  Thou  Shalt  surely  die," 

Gin.  i  -  17. 

Yet  fHT  dare  to  believe  Him 

Mirk '^l.  it 

Or  on  His  Word  rely. 

Man  then  is  not  immortal, 

I.  Tim.  vi.  16. 

But  patiently  must  strive 

Xem.  ii.  7. 

Togain  a  life  eternal 
Through  Christ  who  mattes  alive. 

Jehn  vi.  53. 
Jokn  iii-  ii 

In  Him  we  have  redemption 

/.  Pit.  i.  Vi. 

And  may  be  saved  to-day. 

Mark  xvi,  is. 

By  seeking  for  salvation 
Through  CArist  Ihe  living  way. 

&-i.t. 

It  has  been  man's  opinion 
That  when  a  good  man  dies 

JMaf*vii.  e. 

7W  «i».  to. 

He  enlerj  into  heaven. 

Jpkn  i».  ,3. 

Bevond  ihe  stars  and  <kies; 
Vet  there 'r  no  promise  given 

Aelt  ii.  M- 

>(-.  .ui.  n. 

That  Ihey  shall  thus  receive 

yikn  liv.  1-3. 

A  home  with  Christ  in  heaven. 

Jckn  vH.  3^ 

Though  many  thus  believe. 

/.  y<Am  V.  lo-Ja. 

The  Saviour  once  ascended 

A''tt  1.  II. 

To  dwell  at  God's  right  hand. 

HH.  \.  3. 

When  Gentile  times  have  ended 

fukt  »t.  14. 

Descends  10  take  command : 

Dan.  Yij.  13. 

For  vain  and  sinrnrman. 
But  soon  He'll  finish  pleadinB 

'»:ii:t 

Xn.  »il.  It. 

And  come  to  «uth  W>in. 

/  7*nt.  W.  16. 
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The  pram  lie  is  recorded 


'^±S. 


I.  Cor.  X' 
RfV.  xi 
Rem, 


TiX 


Thoneh  Israel  has  been  scattered. 

Yet  from  the  Word  we  learn 
Tbey  surely  will  be  gathered 

And  to  their  land  return. 
'Tis  Iben  the  restoration 

Of  Israel  will  lake  place. 
They  are  a  chosen  nation 

And  of  a  royal  race. 

It  the  two  following  are  not  open  to  ci 

What  is  Life? 

What  strange  Infaluatioa  niles  mankind, 

Whai  different  spheres  id  human  bliss  assigned; 


To  loftier  things  your  finer  pulses  bum. 
If  man  would  tut  his  finer  nature  leara  ; 

Chat.  Sfraguf. 

R.  H.  Dam.. 

What  several  ways  men  to  their  calling  have, 

Bin  JoHsim. 

And  grasp  at  life  .hough  sinking  to  the  grave. 
Ask  what  is  human  life !  the  sage  replies. 

Fatcomr. 

Ctniptr. 

Wealth,  pomp,  and  honor  are  but  empty  loys : 

Firgman. 

We  irudge,  we  travel  bui  from  pain  to  pain, 

Quarlit. 

Burn.. 

We  only  toil  who  are  the  first  of  things. 

From  labor  health,  from  health  cootentmenl  spring) : 

Staltit. 

Fame  runs  before  us  aa  (he  morning  star. 

Dryd,H. 

How  Utile  do  we  know  thai  which  we  are ; 

Let  none  then  here  his  certain  knowledge  boast 

Pom/rti. 

Of  fleeting  joys  too  certain  to  be  lost ; 

trailer. 

For  over  all  there  hangs  a  cloud  of  fear. 

Hood. 

All  is  but  change  and  separation  here. 

SUtlt. 

To  smooch  life's  passage  o'er  iis  stormy  way. 

T  Dv,itht. 
Hir&rt. 

Sum  up  at  night  what  thou  hast  done  by  day ; 

Be  lich  in  patience  if  thou  in  gudes  be  poor : 
So  numy  i^  do  s.oope  to  .iglt  unsureV 

Dunbar. 

G'ff.  Wkilnty. 

Chooi.  out  the  man  lo  virtue  most  inclined. 

Stra^. 

Throw  envy,  folly,  prejudice  behind. 

Langkorm. 

Defer  not  till  lo-morrow  to  be  wise. 

Wealth  heaped  on  wealth  nor  tniih  nor  safety  buys ; 

S3C:: 

Care  draws  on  care,  woe  comforts  woe  arain  ; 
On  high  estates  huge  heaps  of  care  attentl. 

WwUtr. 

No  joy  so  great  but  runneth  to  an  end  , 
No  bind  applaud  what  honor  shuns  to  hear. 
Who  casts  off  shame  should  likewise  cast  off  fear. 

&,ulh-Mll. 

Grief  haunis  us  down  the  precipice  of  years. 

W  5.  Laldor. 

Ed^rdMBor,. 

Time  loosely  spent  will  not  again  be  won. 

Kodtrl  GrtiHt. 

What  shall  1  do  to  be  forever  knowol 

C«vUy. 

But  now  the  wane  of  life  comes  darkly  on, 

y.  Bfilli,. 

After  a  ibousand  males  overgone : 

KimU. 

la  this  brief  >lale  of  trouble  and  unnM, 

B.  Bmrlon. 

U«D  n*v<r  il,  but  alwayi  to  b*  blwE ; 

AU*.  Pif- 
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Thine  is  the  prcMnt  hour,  Ihc  put  ii  fl( 

O  Lliou  Futuiity,  Ota  hope  and  dread ; 
How  fsdins  It  [he  joyi  we  dole  upon  I 
Lo  I  vhiie  1  Bpcak  the  preKiit  momedt' 
Oihou  Eternal  Arbiter  of  thingi. 
How  awful  ia  the  hour  when  canscience 


!  own  self  be  inie. 


NMn  and  QutTu 

The  Fate  op  the  Glorious  Devii. 

A  glorious  devil,  large  in  heart  and  brain, 
Doomed  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  nigbl. 


SkMktiftart. 

y.  DtHlunH. 

Sfmetr. 


Thei 

Majestic  rises  on  the  a»tonibhed  sight. 
Type  of  the  wise  who  soar,  hut  never  toao 

Mark  how  it  mounu  to  man's  imperial  rs 
H^h  is  his  perch,  but  humble  is  his  home. 

Fast  anchored  in  the  deep  abyss  of  tpaci 
And  oft  the  craggy  clitT  he  loved  (o  climb, 

Where  Punch  and  Scaramouch  aloft  are 
Where  Science  mounts  in  radiant  car  sublii 

And  twilight  fairies  tread  the  circled  grel 
And,  borne  aloft  hy  the  susuining  blast, 

Whom  no  man  t^lly  sees,  and  none  can  i 
'Wildered  and  weary,  sits  him  down  at  lasl 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree. 


Biailii. 


(The  Muse  interprets  thus  his  tender  thought 
The  icoui^e  of  Heaven  !  what  terrors  roundhii 

From  planet  whirled  to  planet  more  remote. 
Thence  higher  still,  by  connllesi  stepi  conveyed. 

Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race ; 
He  lectured  ever"  uniiili  thoi  mim-i  i-! '-    -■ 

The  jostling  te 
"  Another  spring  I" 


youth  that 


Laysi 


ong  the  St 


stiffeQed  corpK. 


the  golden  sn 
cahfe  deed. 


Coltint. 
Biattii. 

CanpbtlL 
BloomfitU. 
Gtldimitk. 


Falantr. 

MfM  Baillit. 
SkTiUy'. 


uvea  I  f  would  ralhi 


■.ai  of  pity  flow ' 


B^Hej 

_„- ^^-  -^  .^^^  ^^^^  ^ 

These  are  sbout  the  best  of  their  sort  It  trill  be  seen,  however,  that  ewn 
the  best  are  poor  enough.  If  you  want  to  make  sense  out  of  them  you  have 
to  make-believe  a  good  deal.  Wbererore  Laman  BUnchard  did  a  booA  work 
in  burlesquing  the  art  in  a  series  of  mosuc  pieces  published  m  George 
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CTulkshantt's  "  Omnibus,"  which  made  no  pretence  to  be  be  anything;  save 
nonaenae.  Mr.  Blanchard  feigned  that  he  found  these  puems  among  the 
manuscripts  of  one  of  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary's  numerous  descendants.  He 
thinks  that  if  any  reader  should  be  reminded  of  poets  past  and  present  it 
can  only  be  because  the  profosely-gifted  bard  has  clustered  together  more 
remarkable  and  memorable  lines  than  any  of  his  pred<;ce3Sors.  "That 
poem,"  Mr.  Blanchard  goes  on  to  say,  "  can  be  of  nu  inferior  order  of  merit, 
m  which  Milton  wuuld  have  been  proud  to  have  written  one  line.  Pope  would 
have  been  equally  vain  of  the  authorship  of  a  second,  Byron  have  rejuiced  in 
a  third,  Campbell  gloried  in  a  fourth.  Gray  in  a  lifth,  Cowper  in  a  sixth,  and 
so  on  to  the  end  of  the  Ode  ;  which  thus  realizes  the  poetical  wealth  of  that 
well-known  line  of  Sir  Fretful's, — 

A  couple  of  specimens  will  suffice.  They  are  far  more  amusing  than  the 
genuine  article ;  but,  after  all,  that  is  no  very  great  praise. 

On  Lifb,  et  cetera. 

Know.then,  this  truth,  ennugh  for  man  to  fcnovf ; 


Who  would  be  rree. 

Retreating  lightly  » 

-iLh  a  li 

jwly  fear 

Frot 

from  U 

veiy  to  severe. 

Toe 

iiT  <>  human,  to 

foTXiv, 

:  divine, 

Aad 

rymen  may  dine 

Like 

quills  upon  the 

'f«ifu1 

porcupine. 

All. 

fai«o/'?^''n 

.pendotiB  whole. 

The 

andth 

e  flow  of  soul. 

Wei 

M-er  Jhalllook 

uponh 

is  like  again, 

Fori 

panting  time  toi 

Is  aftei 

him  in  vain. 

And 

drag!,  at  each  j 

AUures  io  brighter  » 

L'orids, 

and  leads  the  wa 

Witt 

1  sweet,  relucu. 

..OU9  delay  I 

Whatever  is,  is  Right, 

Live5  there  a 

ith  soul  so  dead. 

Who  never  to 

If  has  said. 

"Shi 

)otfollvasitfliei"? 

of  blood  can  tell 

Ar^  iS^^i  ™  ""^ 

ord.fa; 

■TisI 

blly  to 

be  wise. 

And  what  is  f 

riendship  but  a  name. 

That  Wis  on 

Elna-| 

i  tteas.  of  flame  1 

Thus 

he  world  away. 

Sweet  ii  the  1 

hip'th. 

Lfs  under  sail 

To  where  von 

With 

'hM^l 

able  ray  1 

Drink  to  me  0 

nlv  wi. 

rh  thine  eyes 

Through  cloudless  cl 

Myn 

Adieu,  adieu. 

ative  li 
myna 

jiSr^' 

"Whateveri',"^s  r^hll 

HoMbacks,  a  tobriquet  for  the  old-liners  and  fossils  in  the  Democratic 

?irty,  moit  common  in  Ohio,  hut  also  used  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
hey  are  supposed  to  be  the  remnants  of  the  ante-bellum  Democracy.  The 
derivation  is  from  an  old  snappiug-turtle.  in  the  popular  vernacular  called 
a  "mosaback,"  because  of  the  covering  of  its  shell  by  a  growth  of  moss-like 
aquatic  v«getatiun,  induced  by  its  sluggish  habits  and  long  living  in  stagnant 
water. 
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MotB  and  the  beam.  One  of  the  most  imprcMive  leMona  of  charity  and 
forbearance  is  contained  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount :  "  Why  beholdest  thou 
the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye,  but  considerest  not  the  beam  (hat  is  in 
thine  own  eye  ?" 

This  ancient  saying  finds  its  analogues  in  the  proverbs  of  all  nations.  We 
say  in  English,  "  The  pot  calls  the  kettle  blaL-k,"  or  '■  The  kiln  calls  the  oven 
'  burnt  house  ;' "  the  Italians  say,  "  The  pan  says  to  the  pot,  '  Keep  oft  ot 
you'll  smutch  me  j' "  the  French,  "  The  shovel  makes  game  of  the  poker," 
or  "  Dirty-nosed  folk  always  want  to  wipe  other  folks'  noses  ;"  the  German, 
"  One  ass  nicknames  another  Long^ears ;"  the  Spanish,  "  The  raven  said  to 
the  crow,  '  Avaunl,  blackamoor !' "  the  Scotch,  "'God  help  the  fooH'  said 
the  idiot,"  or  " '  Crooked  carlin  !'  quoth  the  cripple  to  his  wife."  In  America, 
as  indeed  elsewhere,  negroes  have  no  worse  reproach  for  each  other  than 
"  damn  niggers."  The  Arabs  have  an  apologue,  "  A  harlot  repented  for  one 
night.  '  Is  there  no  police-officer,'  she  said,  '  to  take  up  harlots  V  "  "  If  thou 
canst  not  make  thyself  such  an  one  as  thou  wouldst,"  says  the  "  Imitation  of 
Christ,"  "how  canst  thou  expect  to  have  another  in  all  things  to  thy  liking^ 
We  would  willingly  have  others  perfect,  and  yet  we  amend  not  our  own  faults. 
We  would  have  otliers  severely  corrected,  and  will  not  be  corrected  ourselves. 
The  large  liberty  of  others  displeaseth  us,  and  yet  we  will  not  have  our  own 
desires  denied  us.  We  will  have  others  kept  under  by  strict  laws,  but  in  no 
sort  will  ourselves  be  restrained.  And  thus  it  appeareth  how  seldom  we 
weigh  our  neiglibor  in  the  same  balance  with  ourselves."  An  apologue  from 
Phxdrus  is  thus  ]>araphrased  by  Bulwer  : 

T*o  sacks  Jove  Ihe  Father  suspends. 
The  one  holds  out  own  proper  sins, 
I'he  other  Ihe  sins  of  our  friends ; 


The  same  metaphor,  though  not  with  the  same  application,  is  used,  in  part 
at  least,  by  Shakespeare  : 

Time  hath,  my  loid,  a  woild  at  his  back. 

Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion, 

A  greal-siied  monster  of  inEratiludes : 

These  scraps  are  good  iec&  past  -,  which  are  devound 

As  fast  as  they  ate  made,  forgot  as  socn 

'Trai/ut  and  Crtttida,  Act  iii.,  Sc,  3. 

Mother  of  FreBidents,  a  popular  name  fot  Vii^inia,  from  the  great 
number  among  the  earlier  Presidents  who  were  natives  of  that  State.  Since 
the  civil  war  the  term  has  lost  much  of  its  currency.  The  following  Presidents 
were  natives  of  Virginia  :  Washington,  born  in  Westmoreland  County,  1732 ; 

iefferson,  Albemarle  County,  1743;  Madison,  King  George  County,  1751; 
lonroe,  Westmoreland  County,  1758;  Harrison,  Charles  City  County,  1773; 
Tyler,  Charles  City  County,  1790 ;  Taylor,  Orange  County,  1784. 

Mother  of  BCateS.  Virginia  was  so  called  from  the  great  number  of 
States  which  were  carved  out  of  the  territory  originally  included  under  the 
name  Virginia,  and  also  as  being  the  first  settled  and  oldest  of  the  original 
thirteen  Slates  of  the  Union.  The  States  created  out  of  what  was  once 
Virginian  territory  are  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  During  the 
civil  war  the  northwestern   portion  of  the  seceded  State,  which  portion 
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remftined  loyal  to  the  Uiiion,  was  aeparated  from  Vicginii,  and  admitted  into 
the  Union  as  a  separate  Stale,  under  the  name  of  West  Virginia, 

Mould,  Broken.  The  idea  that  Nature  broke  the  perfect  mould  after 
turning  out  a  single  splendid  example  is  a  favorile  one  in  literature.  In 
Englisli  we  arc  most  familiar  with  Byron's  version  : 

Siith!nE  lh»l  Nature  tmmti.  bul  one  such  man, 
And  broke  the  die  in  moulding  Sheiidan. 

Mmody  <•»  Iht  D.alh  e/Skiridan,  1. 11. 

Ariosto,  in  "  Orlando  Furioso,"  Canto  x..  Stanza  84,  says,  "  Nature  made  him, 
and  then  broke  the  mould"  ("Natura  il  fece,  e  poi  ruppe  la  stam])a").  But 
the  earliest  instance  yet  found  occurs  in  an  ancient  Indian  poem,  "  Legend  oF 
Rajapoolana,"  the  lines  being  thus  translated  bya  correspondent  of  A'<J(«ani/ 
Querits,  fifth  series,  i.  105  : 

None  other  in  Ihe  world  has  been  formed  in  (he  mould  in  which  Maru  was  csit : 

Moaataln,  The,  an  epithet  first  derisively  bestowed  by  the  Girondists 
upon  the  Jacobins  or  extreme  republicans  in  (he  French  National  Convention, 
from  the  fact  that  they  occnpied  the  rearmost  and  highest  benches  in  the 
Assembly  Chamber.  The  Mountain  retorted  by  calling  their  opponents  the 
Plain  :  a  translation  which  would  convey  the  meaning  more  accurately  would 
be  "the  Flats." 

Mountain  in  laborbringingforthaiiiouBe,  a  phrase  often  used  simply 
in  the  form  of  "  a  mountain  in  labor,"  the  test  being  understood,  to  represent 
a  tremendous  effort  made  with  absurdly  small  result.  Its  immediate  origin 
is  the  line  of  Horace,  "  Parluriunt  montes,  nascetur  ridiculus  mus"  ("The 
mountains  are  in  labor :  a  ridiculous  mouse  will  be  born"),  but  that  in  its  turn 
is  a  reference  to  iGsop's  fable  of  the  mountain  which  emitted  subterranean 
sounds  that  led  to  the  belief  that  it  was  in  labor.  An  imtnense  crowd  collected, 
but  nothing  emerged  save  a  mouse. 

Mountain  Meadow'  Maasacxe,  a  butchery  of  a  party  of  immigrants, 
known  as  the  "Arkansas  Company,"  in  September,  1S57,  by  Indians  under 
the  leadership  of  certain  Mormon  "bishops"  and  leading  "saints,"  and,  as 
■usiiected,  under  the  inspiration  and  with  the  connivance  of  Brigham  Young, 
the  head  of  the  church  himself,  if  not  indeed  by  his  direct  orders.  The 
ostensible  motive  for  Hie  crime  was  retaliation  for  acts  of  violence  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  by  other  immigrant  parties  upon  Mormon  settlers,  A 
Mormon  named  Laney,  who  had  Iwfriended  the  "Arkansas  Company,"  to 
the  extent  of  giving  food  to  two  of  ihem,  was  murdered  by  a  Mormon  "  angel 
of  death."  The  immigrant  party,  finding  themselves  surrounded  and  attacked 
by  the  Indians  and  iheir  Mormon  instigators,  hastily  made  a  barricade  of 
their  wagons  and  threw  up  breastworks,  from  behind  which  they  defended 
themselves.  After  several  of  their  number  had  been  killed  and  many 
wounded,  and  after  a  parley  with  the  Mormons  in  Ihe  attacking  party,  the 
immigrants,  under  promise  of  cessation  of  further  molestation,  were  induced 
to  break  up  their  camp  and  move  to  another  point  by  a  road  which  was 
indicated  to  them.  On  this  road  Mormon  treachery  had  planned  and  pre- 
pared an  ambuscade,  and,  the  open  and  defenceless  column  being  taken  by 
■urprise,  the  whole  party  was  massacred,  men,  women,  and  children.  The 
parly  of  Federal  soldiery  who  found  the  bones  decently  buried  them,  one  of 
their  number  rudely  carving  upon  one  of  the  stones  heaped  over  the  spot  an 
imcription  in  the  words,  "  Vengeance  is  mine  !   I  will  repay,  sailh  the  Lord." 

Monining  Color*.     Besides  black,  ihe  following  are  used  as  a  sign  of 
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grief  for  the  dead.     Black  and  white  striped,  to  express  sorrow  and  hope, 

among  the  South  Sea  Islanders.  Grayish  brown,  the  color  of  the  earth  to 
which  tile  dead  return,  in  Ethiopia,  Pale  brawn,  the  color  of  withered  leaves, 
is  the  mourning  of  Persia.  Skj^-blue,  to  express  the  assured  hope  that  the 
deceased  has  gone  to  heaven,  is  the  mauriiing  of  Syria,  Cappadocia,  and 
Armenia.  Deep  blue  in  Bokhara.  Purple  and  violet,  to  express  "Kings 
and  Queens  to  God,"  is  the  color  of  mourning  for  cardinals  and  kings  of 
France.  The  color  of  mourning  in  Turkey  is  violet.  White  (emblem  of 
hope},  the  color  of  mourning  in  China.  Henry  VIIL  wore  white  for  Anne 
Boieyn.  The  ladies  of  ancient  kome  and  Sparta  wore  white.  It  was  (he 
color  of  mourning  in  Spain  till  149S.  Yellow  (the  sere,  the  yellow  leaf),  the 
color  of  mourning  in  Egypt  and  in  Burmah.  Anne  Boieyn  wore  yellow 
mourning  for  Catherine  of  Aragon. 

Moutardier  du  Fape.    A  Frenchman  frequently  sa^  of  a  conceited 

person,  "  il  se  croit  le  moutardier  du  pape"  ("  He  thinks  himself  the  pope's 
mustard- maker").  The  phrase  is  said  to  have  arisen  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury at  the  court  of  Pope  John  XXII.  at  Avignon.  A  sybarite  i>oth  in 
his  tastes  and  his  appetites,  he  made  the  famous  Palais  des  Papes,  in  the 
Comtat  Venaissin  the  seat  uf  unparalleled  splendor,  invoking  the  aid  of  ex- 
perts of  all  sorts,  among  others  the  most  renowned  cooks.  Their  use  of 
mustard  was  especially  grateful  to  his  Holiness.  This  consisted  in  sprink- 
ling dishes  of  meat  with  powdered  mustard,  and  mixing  mustard  with  the 
sauces.  To  insure  perfection  the  pope  created  a  special  otSce,  that  of  mou- 
tardier,  at  his  court,  conferring  it  on  a  favorite  nephew.  The  latter's  vanity 
was  so  absurdly  tickled  by  his  not  over  ■dignified  title  and  position  that  he  be- 
came the  object  of  constant  pleasantries.  The  phrase  Moutardier  du  Papt 
was  handed  down  to  posterity,  and,  oddly  enough,  it  is  recorded  that  Clement 
XIV  applied  it  to  himself  when  Cardinal  de  Berenice  called  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  elevation.  Clement  had  been  a  simple  monk.  "  J  am  sighing  for 
my  cloister,  cell,  and  books,"  he  said  to  the  cardinal  :  "you  must  not  ran 
away  with  the  impression  that  I  think  myself  the  Moutardier  du  Pafi." 

Mud,  To  thrO'vr,  or  sling,  in  American  political  slang,  is  to  bespatter  *n 
adversary  with  abuse  or  calumny.  A  mud-sllnger  is  one  who  deals  in  this 
sort  of  warfare.  Archbishop  Whately's  saying,  "If  you  only  throw  dirt 
enough,  some  of  it  is  sure  to  stick,"  is  frequently  quoted  in  America  with 
"mud"  substituted  for  "dirt."  Beaumarchais,  in  "The  Barlier  of  Seville," 
says,  "  Calomniez,  calomniez,  il  en  reste  toujours  quelque  chose"  ("  Calumni- 
ate, calumniate,  something  will  always  remain  behind").  Both  expressions 
are  avatars  of  the  phrase  used  by  Bacon  in  "  De  Augment  Scient.,"  section 
8,  2,  "Audacter  calumniare,  semper  aliquid  hieret  ("Calumniate  boldly, 
some  of  it  will  always  remain").  But  Bacon  may  only  have  been  quoting  a 
familiar  saying,  for  the  identical  words  are  found  in  Manlius's  "Collectanea" 
(1565)  and  Kaspar  Peucer's  "  Hisioria  Carcerum"  (1605),  both  quotations 
relatmg  to  one  Midias  (Medius  Y),  a  well-known  calumniator,  who  was  fond  of 
quoting  the  saw. 

Mugwump,  a  corruption  of  the  Algonquin  Muggiiomp,  meaning  "  great 
man,"  "  leader,"  "  chief,"  an  American  nickname  applied  to  the  independent 
voters  and  thinkers  who  hold  themselves  superior  to  patty  trammels.  An  alter- 
native lobriquet  is  furnished  by  the  compound  dudt-and-pMariste,  The  word 
Mugwump  made  its  first  literary  appearance  in  John  Lliot's  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  Indian  (Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  1661).  It  may  be  found  there 
several  limes  in  Genesis  xxxvi.,  where  the  English  word,  a  very  silly  one,  is  dmJtt, 
and  the  Hebrew  alhijih,  a  "leader."    There  Is  an  apocryphal  atory,  invented 
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wobably  by  some  anti'Mugwump,  that  a  Jesuit  minister,  translating  the  Ne«r 
Testament,  and  being  at  a  loss  for  a  renrfering  of  "  not  to  think  more  highly 
of  himself  than  he  ought  to  think,"  referred  to  an  Indian  convert.  "  Oh." 
pily  returned  the  Indian,  "that's  Mugquomp."  The  term  lingered  in 
England  and  portions  of  the  West  after  the  Indians  had  melted  away, 
and  became  colliiquial  for  a  man  of  consequence,  or,  rather,  one  who  deemed 
himself  so.  In  this  sense  it  occasionallv  crept  into  print.  Thus,  in  1840,  during 
the  Tippecanoe  campaign,  the  Great  Western,  of  Lake  County,  Indiana,  edited 
by  Solon  Robinson,  said,  "Then  the  great  Mugwump  was  delivered  of  a 
speech,  which  the  faithful  loudly  applauded."  In  1865,  Hiram  Atkins,  of  the 
Argus  and  Patriot,  Montpelier,  Vermont,  spoke  of  "Uncie  Nat  Eaton,  for- 
merly of  Calais,  but  now  Mugwump  No.  2,  of  Middlesex."  In  1872,  Henry 
F  Keenan,  of  the  Indianapolis  Sentinel,  used  the  word  In  a  head-line,  and  in 
1884  the  New  York  Sun  did  the  same,  applying  ii  to  one  D.  O.  Bradley,  of 
Tarrytown,  But  it  was  not  till  the  Blaine -Cleveland  campaign  that  Mugwump 
in  iis  present  acceptation  passed  into  current  speech.  James  G.  Blaine  was 
nominated  for  the  Presidency  by  the  Republican  convention  on  June  6,  1884. 
A  strong  opposition  at  once  developed  itself  in  the  party,  and  the  very  next 
day  an  "Independent  Republican"  movement  originated  at  a  meeting  in  Bos- 
Ion,  which  was  promptly  taken  up  ill  New  York  and  elsewhere.  The  sup- 
porters of  the  regular  nomination  complained  that  these  Independents  set 
themselves  up  as  the  superiors  of  their  former  associates,  and  when,  on  June 
15,  the  New  York  Sun  characterized  them  as  Mugwumps,  the  term  was  glee- 
fiilly  caught  up  and  adopted,  and  has  ever  since  characterized  the  men  and 
the  methods  of  the  Independent  movement.  General  Horace  Potter's  delini- 
tioti,  "  A  Mugwump  is  a  person  educated  above  his  intellect,"  is  in  gieat  vogue 
amonganti-Mugwumps. 

Mule,  Here's  your,  a  cant  phrase  popular  among  the  Confederates  during 
the  civil  war.  There  are  several  stories  as  to  its  origin.  The  best  authenti- 
cated is  (hat  in  the  fall  of  1861,  just  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  a  countryman 
came  one  day  into  Beauregard  s  camp  at  Cenireville  in  search  of  a  stray  mule. 
Some  of  the  boys  swore  they  had  seen  the  mule  in  the  camp  of  another  divis- 
ion, a  half-mile  distant,  but  hardly  had  the  old  man  started  when  they  shouted, 
"Come  back,  mister;  here's  your  mule!"  He  turned  to  retrace  his  steps. 
Immediately  the  other  camp,  knowing  only  thai  some  fun  was  in  the  air,  took 
up  the  cry,  "  Mister,  they  'uns  lying  to  you  'uns ;  we  'uns  hev  got  you  'uns 
mule," — a  travesty  on  the  dialect  of  the  troops  from  the  mountainous  regions 
of  North  Carolina.  As  he  turned  in  the  direction  of  this  last  call,  he  was 
hailed  from  still  another  command,  "  No,  they  haven't  Here's  your  muie  !" 
And  so  the  whole  army  joined  in,  and  had  the  poor  bewildered  countryman 
changing  his  course,  as  the  cry  came  from  (juarler  to  quarter,  "  Here's  your 
mule."  Thephtasecaughtonafter  the  story  Itself  was  forgotten.  Soldiers  arc 
always  ready  for  a  joke,  and  none  more  so  than  those  who  dubbed  themselves 
"Lee'»  Miserablea."  During  their  long,  weary  marches,  if  they  chanced  to 
encounter  part  of  a  wagon-train,  the  front  ranks,  glad  of  anything  to  relieve 
the  monotony,  would  often  break  into  (he  shout  of  "  Here's  your  mule  !"  which 
would  be  taken  up  by  the  whole  column.  At  the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge, 
when  the  Confederates  broke,  and  Hood,  rushing  among  them,  cried,  "  Here's 
your  commander  !"  he  was  answered  with  the  derisive  shout,  "  Here's  your 
mule!"  One  circumstance  that  helped  to  increase  the  popularity  of  ths 
phraae  was  that  it  formed  the  refrain  of  a  parody  on  Randall's  song,  "  My 
Maryland,"  satirizing  the  supposed  disposition  01  the  Maryland  refugees  to 
Kek  "shade"  offices  rather  than  field-duty. 
MoUigui  Zi6tt«ts,  certain  letters  written  by  Mr.  James  G.  Blaine  to  Mr. 
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Warren  Fisher,  of  Boston,  which  were  industriouslv  arculaled  by  his  oppo- 
nents in  the  Presidential  camjiaign  of  1884.  Mr.  Mulligan,  the  book-keeper 
of  Mi.  Fisher,  had  been  summoned  during  the  session  of  1876  before  the 
Congressional  investigation  committee  charged  with  the  inquiry  into  alleged 
corrupt  practices  of  Mr.  Blaine  in  procuring  legislation  favorable  to  the  Little 
Rock  and  Fori  Smith  Railroad.  The  letters  then  in  evidence  Mr.  Blunc 
had  got  possession  of,  and  read  in  the  House,  with  an  explanatory  statement 
Owing  to  his  prostration  by  a  sunstroke,  the  investigation  was  dropped 
When  Mr.  Blaine,  in  1884,  became  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  another 
series  of  letters  was  produced  by  Mr.  Mulligan,  and  it  was  these  latter  prind- 
palty  which  figured  largely  in  the  campaign.  The  friends  of  the  statesman 
stoutly  maintained  that  there  was  nothing  in  them  which  implicated  their 
candidate,  but  his  enemies  as  vociferously  cited  them  as  incontrovertible 
evidence  of  guilt.  The  contention  of  the  former  may  have  been  correct 
Many,  however,  of  the  sentences,  read  apart  from  their  context,  with  the 
frequent  injunctions  to  "  Burn  this  letter,"  have  a  doubtful  sound,  and  these, 
in  that  hot  and  well -con  tested  struggle,  were  taken  up  as  effective  party-cries 
by  Democrats  and  Mugwumps. 

Mummy,  Beaten  to  a, — i.e.,  to  a  jelly.  A  correspondent  of  Notts  and 
Queries  makes  a  plausible  suggestion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  phrase  : 

Does  il  not  refer  10  the  medicinal  subsMnce  farmeriy  known  as  mummy,  which  liepi  its 
place  in  our  dispensalories  until  preity  laic  in  the  last  ceniuiy?  U  was  variously  campowd. 
and  not  always  of  the  same  cousisleace.  but  its  general  appearance  would  prohably  reKmble 
that  of  soft  pitch.     1  speak  now  of  the  ipuriouskinds.  which  were  doublleu  most  cotninoo. 

des  Embaumemens"  (Paris,  1690),  gives  directions  lor  the  composition  of  mummy  from 
human  flesh  expressly  foi  medicinal  purposes.     He  recommends  certain  parti  only  of  the 

natural  condition.  Mummy  so  pcepared  enlered  into  a  great  variety  of  balmt  and  otha 
medicants.  for  which  Perucher  in  his  concluding  chapter  gives  recipes  from  old  writcn.  Some 
of  these  have  the  consistence  of  oil,  others  that  of  aii  ointment.     It  is  dear,  from  the  refer- 

from  the  '  make  mummy  of  my  flesh,'  which  Nares  quotes  Irom  an  old  play,  to  '  bealen  la  a 


Mtirder,  Killing  no.     "  He  who  kills  one  man  is  accounted  a 
he  who  kills  a  thousand,  a  hero,"  is  a  common  saying,  evidently  a  ri 
of  St.  Cyprian, — "Homicidium   cum    adinittutit   singult    crimen   esr,  virius 
vocatur  cum  publice  geriiur"  {Episl.  Donate,  lib.  ii.  ep.  ii.).    The  same  thought 
recurs  in  Bishop  Porleus's  "  Poem  on  Death  :" 

Millions  a  hero.     Princes  were  pnvil^d 
To  kill,  and  numbers  sanctified  the  crime : 

and  Young's  lines  perhaps  deserve  a  place  under  this  heading: 

One  10  destroy  is  murder  by  the  law. 
And  gibbets  keep  the  lifted  hand  in  awe  ; 
To  murder  thousands  lakes  a  specious  name. 
War's  glorious  art,  and  gives  immortal  fame. 

Lavi  ef  Fame,  Satire  vii. 

Every  American  schoolboy  is  familiar  with  the  collocation  on  this  topic 
between  a  father  and  son  in  "The  Volunteers." 

"Killing  No  Murder"  is  the  title  of  a  famotis  tract  recommending  the 
assassination  of  Cromwell.  It  is  in  the  "  Harleian  Miscellany,"  and  is 
ascribed  to  Colonel  Silas  Titus,  to  one  Sexby,  and  others. 

Mtuder  will  out.  This  phrase  is  used  by  Cervantes  in  "  Don  Qoixote," 
Part  I.,  Book  iii.,  ch.  viii.,  and  also  by  Chaucer  : 


Uordn  vol  out,  that  see  we  day  by  day. 

Ntnmes  J'rteiln  TaU.  1.  isdsL 
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SbaUceipeiTC  enbodiea  the  same  thought  in  these  words  ; 

Murder,  though  it  have  no  tongue,  »ill  (peak 
With  most  miiaculous  oigan. 

HamM,  Act  ii.,  Sc.  i. 

But  the  idea  is  almost  as  ancient  as  the  race.  The  Greeks  had  a  proverbial 
expression,  "  The  cranes  of  Ibycus,"  which  was  used  in  much  the  same  sense. 
Ibycus,  a  famous  lyrical  poet  of  Greece,  juun\eyitig  to  Corinth,  was  assailed  t^ 
robbers.  As  he  fell  beneath  their  murderous  strokes  he  looked  round  to  see 
if  any  witnesses  or  avengers  were  nigh.  No  hving  thing  was  in  sight  but  a 
flight  of  cranes  soaring  high  overhead.  He  called  on  them,  and  to  them 
committed  the  avenging  of  his  blood.  A  vain  commission,  as  it  might  have 
appeared,  and  as  no  doubt  it  did  to  the  murderers  appear.  Yet  it  was  not 
so;  for  these,  sitting  a  little  time  after  in  the  open  theatre  at  Corinth,  beheld 
thiij  flight  of  cranes  hovering  above  them,  and  one  said  scotiingly  to  another, 
"Lo,  there,  the  avengers  of  Ibycus!"  The  words  were  t;aught  up  by  some 
near  them  ;  for  already  the  |)oet's  disappearance  had  awakened  anxiety  and 
alarm.  Being  questioned,  they  betrayed  themselves,  anil  were  led  to  their 
doom  ;  and  The  cranes  of  Ibycut  passed  Into  a  |)roverb. 

The  notion  was  once  seriously  held  throughout  Europe  that  the  corpse  of 
a  murdered  man  would  bleed  at  touch  of  the  murderer.  King  James  I.  in 
his  "  Demonologie"  expressly  afSrms  this  :  "  In  a  secret  muriher  if  the  dead 
catkasse  bee  at  any  time  thereafter  handled  by  the  murtherer  ii  will  gush  out 
blood  ;  as  If  the  blood  were  crying  to  heaven  for  revenge  of  the  murtherer, 
God  having  appointed  that  secret  supernatural  trial  of  the  secret  unnatural 

An  instance  tending  to  confirm  this  opinion  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  when  the  minister  of  a  parish  testified  that  the  body  of  a 
woman  suspected  to  have  been  murdered  was  taken  out  of  the  ^rave  thirty 
days  after  her  death  and  laid  on  the  grass.  The  prosecution  in  this  case 
was  at  the  instance  of  a  sun  of  the  deceased  against  his  own  father,  grand- 
father, uncle,  and  aunt  ;  and  these  fiior  defendants,  being  required,  touched 
each  of  them  the  dead  body,  whereupon,  says  the  narrative,  the  brow  of  the 
defunct,  which  was  before  of  a  livid  and  carrion  color,  began  to  have  a  dew 
or  sweat  arise  on  it,  which  increased  by  degrees  lill  the  sweat  ran  down  in 
drops  on  the  face;  the  brow  turned  to  a  lively  and  fresh  color,  and  the  de- 
ceased opened  one  of  her  eyes  anii  shut  it  again  three  several  times;  she 
likewise  thrust  out  the  ring-  or  mariiage-iiiiger  three  several  times,  and  pulled 
it  in  again,  and  the  linger  dropped  blood  on  the  grass.  Three  of  the  four 
accused  were  convicted  of  the  murder. 

On  some  occasions  the  mere  presence  of  the  guilty  person,  even  without 
his  coming  in  contact  with  the  deceased,  was  thought  sufficient  as  a  test ;  nor 
was  it  necessary  that  life  should  have  been  taken  away  by  actual  violence  to 
constitute  the  crime.  Janet  Randall,  it  is  related,  was  sent  for  by  a  man  who 
imagined  she  had  bewitched  him,  but  he  expired  before  ber  arrival.  He  had, 
however,  "  laid  his  death  on  her ;"  and  "  how  soon  as  she  came  in,  the  corpse 
having  lain  a  good  space,  and  not  having  bled  any,  immediately  bled  much 
blood,  as  a  sure  token  that  she  was  the  author  of  his  death." 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  origin  of  this  superstition  may  be  sought  in 
the  misapplication  of  a  passage  of  Scripture, — "The  voice  of  thy  brother's 
blood  calleth  unto  me  from  the  ground."  So  vehement  were  the  prejudices 
of  our  prt^enilof.s,  that  little  further  evidence  of  guilt  was  demanded.  What, 
indeed,  could  equal  the  interposition  of  the  divine  decree  in  puiuting  out  the 
offender?  Yet  the  truth  of  this  test  was  disputed  among  the  Continental 
lawyers,  who  recommended  that  the  body  of  the  deceased  should  be  presented 
before  the  luspected  murderer  in  chains,  to  discover  whether  he  should  ro^i* 
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fcst  any  agiuiion,  or  whether  the  blood  flowed  from  it  before  him.  Scribotiiiu 
advances  his  own  testimony  in  corroboration  of  the  success  of  this  test.  A 
nobleman  of  Aries,  whom  he  names,  had  been  mortally  wounded.  Blood 
burst  from  the  wound  and  from  the  nostrils  afler  decease,  immediately  on 
approach  of  the  offender-  Hippolytus  of  Marseilles  declared  his  incredulity 
until  a  murder  was  committed  by  a  person  unknown  during  his  magistracy  of 
a  town  in  Italy.  He  directed  the  body  to  be  brought  to  him,  and  summoned 
the  attendance  of  all  suspected  persons.  The  wounds  began  to  bleed  on  the 
approach  of  the  real  murderer,  who  soon  after  confessed  the  fact.  Matthxus, 
however,  considers  the  test  so  fallacious  as  to  be  an  insufficient  reason  for 
putting  one  suspected  to  torture  for  eliciting  the  truth.  Carpzovius,  also, 
another  lawyer  of  repute,  relates  that  it  was  established,  from  proof  trans- 
mitted to  his  court,  that  a  corpse  had  bled  before  an  innocent  person,  though 
not  a  drop  of  blood  escaped  before  the  guilty.  Nevertheless  he  had  not  con- 
sidered the  bleeding  of  a  wound  or  of  the  nostrils  enough  to  warrant  the 
application  of  torture. 

Murdered  man.     Keats,  in  his  "  Isabella,  or  the  Pot  of  Basil,"  has  a 
daring  phrase  : 

Rode  into  Florence. 
The  man  had  not  yet  been  murdered,  but  this  anticipatory  glance  at  his  bte 
snatches  a  grace  beyond  (he  reach  of  mere  logic  The  same  cannot  be  said 
of  a  mistake  by  Lord  Macaulay, — a  mistake  all  the  more  remarkable  because 
it  echoes  one  made  by  Robert  Montgomery  in  a  passage  which  has  other 
points  of  similarity.  Montgomery  is  lo-day  remembered  only  as  the  victim 
of  one  of  Macaulay's  slashing  criticisms.  The  reviewer  has  this  in  bis 
"  Battle  of  Lake  Regillus :" 

And  louder  stHI  and  louder 

Rose  from  the  darkened  (ietd 
The  brayine  of  tht  war-horn. 

The  clang  of  sword  and  shEetd, 
1  he  rush  of  squadrons  sweeping 

The  shouting  of  ihe  slayen. 
And  scrttcAinff  a/  tk€  aiain. 

The  reviewed  had  already  written  thus  : 

I  of  Light  and  Life  I    When  Battle  rean 


H«  fiery  bn 

)w  and  he 

r  terrific  »[ 

lears: 

When  I 

«d-ni 

ouihed  cai 

»non  ,0  .h, 

i  clouds  uprt 

Andga 

irbediDBor 

While  t 

mihe 

billowy  t 

Roll  th. 

edrei 

,d  no.es  o; 

f  angnish  = 

md  despair: 

Unseen 

Thou  walk '51 

upon  Ih»  %\ 

l.okinK  pl^D 

And  A* 

ia<:kgyQ, 

,Htk^tjp.rsU./r«Ht 

It  is  possible  that  the  subject  of  battle  may  by  its  intensity  create  similarity 
of  description,  but  the  double  likeness  in  these  quotations  gives  the  inevitable 
inference  of  conscious  or  unconscious  imitation.  As  to  the  bull,  it  is  more 
vehement  in  Macaulay  than  in  Montgomery.     It  reminds  one  of  Dr.  Johnson, 


Mtulo  of  ber  &ce.    In  "  The  Bride  of  Abydos"  Byron  thai  describes 
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Znleika  the  bride,  who  is  not  a  bride,  after  all,  save  in  the  paulo-post-fulure 

tCDMi 

AiDUnd  her  ihone 
The  nameless  charms  uomark'd  by  her  alone  ; 
The  light  of  love,  the  putUy  of  grace. 
The  mind,  the  music  brealhing  from  her  face. 
The  hean  whose  Boftness  harmoniied  ihe  whole,- 
And.  oh,  thai  eye  was  in  iuelf  a  soul  \ 

In  the  third  line  rhere  seems  to  be  a  reminisce  nee  of  Gray's  "ihe  purple 
light  of  love"  (Progress  0/  Poesy).  The  figure  in  the  second  has  many  prede- 
cessors. LUcasta,  whom  Lovelace  celebrates  as  his  Eurydice  in  his  song 
of  "  Orpheus  to  Beasts,"  was  a  maiden  whose  charms  were  singularly  like 
Zuteika's : 

Oh,  could  you  view  the  melody 

Of  every  grace 
I  And  music  of  hec  face. 

You'd  drop  a  tear. 

Seeing  more  harmony 

In  het  bright  eye 
Than  now  you  hear. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  tells  us,  in  his  "  Religio  Medici,"  (hat  he  was  himself 
never  yet  once  married,  and  commends  their  resolution  who  never  marry 
twice.  Yel  he  is  naturally  amorous,  as  lie  afterwards  confesses,  of  all  that  is 
&ir: 

There  is  music  in  the  beamy,  and  the  silent  note  which  Cupid  strikes,  far  sweeter  than  the 
and  thus  far  we  may  maintain  the  music  of  the  sphaei.—Retisio  MfiiKi,  Paf^t  II.,  Sec.  9. 

Muaio  of  the  Spheres.  The  notiori  of  the  starry  hosts  emitting  har- 
monies as  they  swing  through  space  is  as  old  almost  as  the  Patriarchs,  and 
its  origin  is  undoubtedly  Oriental,  probably  Sabasaii.  "  The  morning  stars 
sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy,"  we  read  in  Job 
xxJiviii.  7.  The  Pythagoreans  imported  the  idea  into  the  Hellenic  world, 
and  according  to  their  philosophy  the  seven  "  wandering  stars" — i.e.,  the  five 
primary  planets  known  to  the  ancients,  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and 
Saturn,  and  the  Sun  and  Moon — were  each  attuned  to  a  note  in  the  harmonic 
scale  and  sounded  in  accord  as  they  moved  through  space.  Maximus  Tyrius, 
a  Hellenized  Sjrrian,  says  that  "the  mete  proper  motion  of  the  planets  must 
create  sounds,  and  as  they  move  in  space  at  regular  intervals  the  sounds 
must  harmonize."    Shakespeare  gives  the  thought  exquisite  expression  : 

There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'sl. 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  aing«, 
StiU  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubims. 

Mtrchaxt  of  VtHtci,  Act  v„  Sc.  1. 

Goethe's  archangels,  chanting  anthem-wise  about  The  Throne  of  the  glory 
of  God's  works,  open  his  great  drama  of  the  universe,  Gabriel  beginning, — 
The  sun-orb  sings,  in  emulation, 

'Mid  brother-spheres,  his  ancient  round ; 
His  path  predestined  through  Creation 

Faust:  FrelsgHt  in  HeavtH. 

The  following  is  Milton's  embodiment  of  the  fancy  : 

Ring  out,  ye  crystal  spheres, 

If  ye  have  power  to  touch  our  senses  so; 


;«upfiillc  ,  ... 

Odi  en  Hu  i/afhiitj. 
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Plato's  notion  is  that  a  siren  sits  on  each  planet,  who  carols  a  sweet  song, 
agreeing  to  the  motjun  of  hei  own  particular  star,  but  harmonizing  with  the 
others.    These  singing  sirens  reappear  in  Milton  : 

Id  deep  r>r  night,  when  drowiiaai 
Hath  ioclted  up  mortal  tenie,  than  liMeo  I 
To  the  celeslial  Sirena'  harmoiiy 
That  lit  upon  th«  nine  enfolded  tpheres. 

It  would  be  impossible  within  reasonable  limits  to  quote  the  numerous 
references  to  the  supposed  celestial  music.  The  following  from  Words- 
worth embodies  the  original  simile  : 


n  or  Plato  has  descended  to  earth,  and  he  apostrophiu 


Mute  inglorious  Milton.     The  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth 

stanzas  of  Gray's  "Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Church-Yard"  run  as  follows: 

Some  village  Hampden,  that  with  dauntless  brcait 

The  little  tyrani  of  his  fields  withstood. 
Some  muie  inelorioiu  Milton  here  may  rest. 
Some  Cromuell  gixiltless  of  hia  couDtry^s  btood. 


'^■st 

aaie  of  list, 

eningse 

natei 

1  to 

comniii 

>d. 

reats  of  pai 

n  and  n 

spise, 

To  scalle 

ir  plenty  o'. 
id  their  hiai 

ing  1; 

and 

Andrei 

lory  in  j 

seyea. 

Theirlol forbade,  nor circi.n 

•scribed 

alone 

Thtirs 

ues.butlhei, 

imea  cot 

ifined; 

Forbade 

to  wade  ihroueh  sli 

.«ehi 

;o  a  thro 

Andsh 

ut  the  ea<« 

iolMei 

lankind. 

The  thought  in  these  lines  is  obvious  enough.     Indeed,  it  is  but  a  mora 

literal   statement  of  the   metaphorical   figure   in  the  two  preceding  stanzas, 

which  we  have  already  shown  (see  GeM  —  Flower)  to  have  been  frequently 

anticipated.     But  the  very  form  of  the  expression  may  be  traced  through 

nificatioiis  back  to  a  very  unlikely  source  in  Cowley's  "  Davideia." 

s  laboring  to  \xa\ 

s  abyss.     It  is,  he  says, 

Benemh  the  dena  where  unflechi  (cmpeits  lie, 
Ant!  infant  winds  their  tender  voices  uy. 

Dryden  seized  upon  this  pass^e  and  turned  it  into  ridicule  in  his  "Mac- 
Fleckuoe :" 

Where  queens  are  forme'l,  and  ftiture  heroea  bnd; 
Where  unfledged  actora  learn  to  laugh  and  cry. 
Where  infant  punka  their  tender  voicei  try. 
And  little  Maaimina  the  gods  defy. 

Shenstone  saw  in  this  parody  the  germ  of  a  serious  idea,  which  he  thus 
expresses  in  his  "  School -Mistress  :" 

Nun^cd  with  sIeiU,  whal  daiiling  frtiila  appear  \ 

E'en  now  aagacioui  ft^rcaight  ptHnl^  to  show 

A  little  bench  of  hecdkssbishopa  here. 

And  there  »  chancellor  in  Mnbrro, 

Or  bard  aublime,  if  bard  mqr  «'cr  be  ao. 

A*  Milien,  Shakespean,  names  ib«i  m  crihaU  di« I 
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Whereupon  Gray  turned  it  to  immortal  use  in  the  above  slanzas.  Another 
coincidence  has  been  pointed  out  between  the  third  line  of  the  fifteenth  stanza 
and  a  passage  in  the  "Mystery  of  the  Good  Old  Cause"  (1660),  p.  11,  re- 
printed by  the  Aungervyle  Society,  May,  1S83,  where  Oliver  Cromwell  is 
referred  to  as  one  who  "having  projected  greatness  and  sovereignty  to  him- 
self from  the  beginning,  he  waded  to  it  through  the  blood  of  his  natural 
prince  and  great  numbers  of  his  fellow-subjects," 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  Cowley's  couplet.  Young  takes  hold  of  it 
in  his  "Night  Thoughts"  and  bids  us  "elance  our  thought" 

Where  infant  Kmpests  wait  their  growing  winjs. 

And  surely  it  was  from  the  same  font  of  inspiration  that  Byron  drew  his 
line  in  "Childe  Harold"  where  he  describes  the  glee  of  the  mountains  during 
a  storm  on  Lake  Lenian  : 


A  nursery  of  men  for  future  yean; 

ADd  uafledged  poets  short  excursions  try. 

MuttOQB,  Let  us  return  to  oar.  in  other  words,  let  us  recur  to  the 
subject-matter  from  which  we  have  wandered.  The  sentence  comes  from 
the  old  French  play  "L'Avocat  Patelin,"  by  BlancheL 

Guillaume,  a  draper,  has  been  robbed  by  Pathelin,  a  lawyer,  of  six  elts  of 
cloth,  and  by  Agnelet,  his  shepherd,  of  twenty-six  sheep.  Guillaume  intends 
to  make  it  a  hat^ging-matter  for  the  shepherd,  but  when  he  comes  into  court 
to  accuse  him  he  finds  that  Pathelin,  who  stole  the  cloth,  is  the  lawyer  em- 
ployed to  defend  Agnelet.  With  his  head  running  upon  both  his  sheep  and 
ois  cloth,  he  makes  a  delightful  confusion  of  the  two  losses.    The  judge  says, — 

Qucofui-ilT 
and  the  draper  replies, — 

Ilenaprissiiaunei, 
De  neuf  francs. 

The  judge  is  much  puzzled,  and  continually  entreats  Guillaume,  "Let  us 
return  to  our  sheep"  ("  Revenons  ^  nos  moutons"). 

Mntaal  AdmiiattoQ  Society,  a  satirical  term  popularly  applied  to 
any  circle  of  private  or  public  individuals  who  express  what  seems  to  be 
undue  appreciation  of  each  other,  or  especially  who  practise  what  is  now 
known  as  log-rolling.  There  is  much  truth,  however,  in  Dr.  Holmes's  protest. 
He  makes  his  Autocrat  of  the  Break  fa  si -Table  give  this  reply  to  a  question  as 
to  whether  he  belongs  to  a  Mutual  Admiration  Society :  "  I  blush  to  say  that  I 
do  not  at  this  present  moment.  I  once  did,  however.  It  was  the  first  associa- 
tion to  which  I  ever  heard  the  term  applied  :  a  body  of  sclentiBc  young  men  in 
a  great  foreign  cily  who  admired  their  teacher,  and  to  some  extent  each  other. 
Many  of  them  deserved  it ;  they  have  become  famous  since."  In  a  note  to 
the  last  edition  of  the  "  Autocrat"  Dr.  Holmes  explains  that  this  body  "  was 
the  Soeiiti  d'Observaiion  Medicale  of  Paris,  of  which  M.  Louis  was  presi- 
dent, and  MM.  Barth,  Grisotle,  and  our  own  Dr.  Bowdilch  were  memlier.i. 
About  the  time  when  these  papeis  were  published,"  he  continues,  "the 
Saturday  Club  was  founded,  or.  rather,  found  itself  in  existence  without  anv 
organization,  almost  without  parentage.     It  was  natural  enough  that  such 
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men  as  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Agassi*,  Peirce,  with  Hawthorne,  Motley, 
Sumner,  when  wllhii)  reach,  and  others  who  would  be  good  company  for 
them,  should  meet  and  dine  together  once  in  a  while,  as  they  did,  in  paint  of 
fact,  every  month,  and  a9  some  who  are  siill  living,  with  other  and  newer 
menibers,  still  meet  and  dine.  If  some  of  them  had  not  admired  each  other 
they  would  have  been  exceptions  in  the  world  of  letters  and  acience."  But 
the  term  was  known  in  America  before  the  establishment  of  the  Saturday 
Club.  It  was  applied  by  newspaper  humorists  to  a  friendly  circle  self-ityled 
the  "  Five  of  Clubs"  which  George  S.  Hillard,  Henry  R.  Cleveland,  Professor 
C.  C.  Felion,  Charles  Sumner,  and  H.  W  Longfellow  established  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1836.  The  point  of  the  jest  lay  in  the  fact  that  as  literarjr  men  they 
all  had  good  chances,  of  which  they  liberally  and  righteously  availed  them- 
selves, to  speak  well  of  each  other's  books  in  the  Reviews.  After  Cleveland's 
early  death  Dr.  S.  G,  Howe,  the  philanthropist,  became  one  of  the  club. 

Mutual  frieud,  a  modern  substitute  for  common  friend,  which  has  estab- 
lished itself  despite  the  protests  of  purist  and  pedagogue.  Thus,  Harrison,  in 
his  "  Choice  of  Books,"  says,  "  In  D'lsraeli's  '  Lothair'  a  young  lady  talks  to 
the  hero  about  their  mutual  ancestors.  .  .  One  used  to  think  that  mutual 
friend  for  common  friend  was  rather  a  cockneyism.  Mutual,  as  Johnson 

will  tell  us.  means  something  reciprocal,  a  giving  and  taking.  How  could 
people  have  mutual  ancestors,  unless,  indeed,  their  great-grandparents  had 
exchanged  husbands  or  wives  ?"  The  same  fault  was  one  of  the  many  which 
Macaulay  denounced  in  his  review  of  Croker's  "  Boswell's  Johnson"  in  1831 : 
"  We  find  in  every  page  words  used  in  wrong  senses,  and  constructions  which 
violate  the  plainest  rules  of  grammar.  We  have  the  vulgarism  of  mutual 
friend  for  common  friend."  Nevertheless,  from  the  beginmng  of  the  seven* 
teenlh  century  this  "vulgarism"  has  been  forcing  itself  into  favor.  Its  earliest 
reported  appearance  is  in  Ned  Ward's  "Wandering  Spy,"  Part  II,,  p.  j6^ 
edition  of  1722  (but  that,  of  course,  is  a  work  of  no  linguistic  authority) : 

The  pasi  Mischances  of  Ihe  bay. 
So  ihai  we  now,  like  muiual  Friends 
Walked  in  10  make  the  House  amendi. 

Sir  Waller  Scott  is  much  better  authority.  Writing  to  Messrs.  Hurst, 
Robinson  &  Co.,  February  2S>  1822,  he  refers  to  "our  mutual  friend  Mr. 
James  Ballanlyne"  (Constable:  Memoirs).  And  al  last  came  Dickens 
m  1864  and  boldly  took  the  tabooed  phrase  as  the  very  title  of  a  novel,  so 
that  now  it  is  stamped  so  indelibly  upon  the  English  language  that  all  the 
brooms  of  all  the  Partingtonian  critics  will  never  suffice  to  wash  out  the  hall- 

Myself,  That  excellent  man  ia.  Charles  Mathews,  the  comedian,  was 
once  placed  in  the  awkward  position  of  proposing  his  own  health  at  a  banquet 
where  he  doubled  the  parts  of  host  and  guest  upon  taking  leave  of  his  friendi 
before  starling  for  the  antipodes.  Hut  his  ready  wit  always  extricated  hint 
from  the  most  awkward  positions,  and  with  excellent  humor  he  justified  his 
novel  position  on  the  ground  that  he  was  naturally  the  fittest  man  to  propose 
the  toast  of  the  evening:  "I  venlure  emphatically  to  affirm  there  ia  no  man 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  merits  and  demerits  rk  that  gifted  individual  as  I 
am.  1  have  been  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  him  from  his  earliest 
youth.  I  have  watched  over  and  assisted  his  progress  from  childhood  up- 
wards, have  shared  in  all  his  ioyii  and  griefs  ;  anil  I  am  proud  to  have  this 
opportunity  of  publicly  declaring  that  there  is  not  a  man  on  earth  for  whom  I 
entertain  so  sincere  a  regard  and  affection.  Indeed,  I  don't  think  [  gu  too 
/ar  in  stating  that  he  has  an  equal  affection  for  me.     He  has  cqiue  tg  me  (ur 
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hdrlce  ovef  ind  over  again,  under  the  most  enibarrassing  circumstances ; 
knd  he  has  always  taken  my  advice  in  preference  lo  that  of  any  one  else." 

Wu  it  mere  coincidence,  or  was  the  author  acquainted  with  ihis  pioein  of 
Heine's  ? — 

They  g»ve  me  advice  and  coutikI  in  note, 
PniiMd  me  and  honored  me  more  and  more; 
Said  that  I  only  should  wait  awhile ; 
Offered  itiur  patronage,  too,  wilb  a  smile. 

But,  vich  all  iheir  hoaor  mnd  approbatioD, 
I  shmiM,  long  ago,  have  died  of  slarvalion. 

Who  bmvely  to  help  roe  along  began. 

Good  fellow  I  be  got  me  the  food  I  ate. 

His  kindness  aod  care  I  shall  never  foreel ; 

1  cannot  embrace  him,— though  othir  folks  can,— 

For  1  myself  am  Ihis  excellent  man  1 

MjBtificatioD  and  Impostuie.  The  mystifier  and  the  impostor  have  the 
same  end  in  view, — the  deluding  of  the  public.  But  the  former  does  it  in  a 
harmless,  hoaxing  spirit,  the  lalier  as  a  deliberate  fraud  for  purposes  of  gain 
or  glory.  The  mystiher  only  amuses,  he  piques  curiosity,  when  he  does  what 
is  disgraceful  in  the  impostor.     Let  us  take  the  Bacon-Shakespeare  theory  as 

Eoved.  Bacon,  in  thai  light,  is  the  greatest  and  most  successful  mystifier  in 
erary  history,  Shakespeare  the  most  contemptible  impostor, — an  impostor 
all  the  more  degraded  because  the  consent  0/  the  true  author  robbed  his  act 
of  any  redeeming  boldness  or  audacity.  The  Shakespeare  of  the  North, — or 
nitt  the  tiftie  come  when  we  shall  call  him  the  Bacon  of  the  North.' — the  good 
Sir  Walter,  in  short,  found  a  great  and  altogether  jusiifiable  delight  in  pro- 
voking the  public  curiosity  anent  the  Waverley  Novels  in  seeking  all  means 
of  throwing  that  curiosity  off  the  right  scent,  even  writing  a  critical  review  of 
one  of  the  novels  which  distributed  blame  as  well  as  praise,  even  denying 
point-blank  a  point-blank  and  impertinent  interrogatory.  There  were  wheels 
within  wheels  in  the  great  Waverley  mystification.  Not  only  were  the  public 
for  a  period  deceived  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  books,  but  it  was  not  till 
after  his  death  that  they  discovered  that  a  large  number  of  the  most  striking 
mottoes  to  the  chapter-heads,  variously  purporting  to  be  extracts  from  old 
plays,  the  composition  of  anonymous  writers,  etc.,  were  composed  by  bir 
Walter  Scott  himself  Lockhart,  in  the  "Life,"  vol.  v.  p.  145,  thus  explains 
the  beginning  of  Ihis  practice : 

II  WHS  in  coireciiag  the  proof-sbeeis  of  the  "  Antiquary"  that  Scoit  hrsi  took  Co  equipping 
hii  chapters  *rith  molioes  of  his  own  fabricalion.  On  one  ocismou  he  happened  10  ask  Joho 
Billantnie,  who  was  liltiDg  by  him,  lo  hunt  for  a  particular  passage  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher.  Johu  did  as  he  was  bid,  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  discovering  the  lines,  -'  Hang 
h^  rohDily  \-  cried  Scoil, "  I  believe  1  can  make  a  mono  sooner  Ihan  you  will  find  one."     He 

epipmph,  he  had  tecourse  to  the  inexhaustible  mines  of  "old  play"  or  "old  ballad,"  lo 

These  were  gathered  as  "  Miscellaneous  and  Lyrical  Pieces"  in  the  popular 
edition  of  the  poems,  to  which  Lockhart  in  1841  prefixed  a  short  notice  giving 
the  collection  his  imprimatur.  Among  them  all  there  are  none  more  famous 
than  this  quatrain,— 

Sound,  sound  the  clarion,  fill  the  fife  t 
To  all  the  sensual  world  proclaim. 
One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 

which  forms  the  motto  to  the  concluding  chapter  of  "  Old  Mortality,"  and  is 
Ciedited  to  Anon.    The  verses  have  the  true  Scott  ring  in  them,  yet  even 
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lo  this  day  inquirers  of  the  Notts  and  QuerUt  order  are  continually  reqneitiiig 
information  as  to  whether  tlie  anoiiymitv  has  ever  been  solved. 

One  cannot  be  so  certain  of  the  motafity  of  that  German  would-be  imitator 
of  Scott,  G.  W  Haring,  who,  making  a  wager  that  he  could  produce  a  novel 
which  would  be  accepted  as  a  genuine  Waverley,  published  at  Leipsic  in  1824 
the  romance  of  "  Walladnior"  as  an  actual  translation  from  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  deceived  many  Continental  readers  into  the  belief  of  its  genuineness. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  Wales ;  the  tale  itself  is  crude  and  ill  compacted, — not, 
indeed,  without  some  weird  attractions  in  parts,  but  mostly  a  clumsy  imitation 
of  incidents  and  characters  such  as  the  Enchanter  had  in  his  time  conjured 
with.  By  a  curious  coincidence,  Scott  was  then  engaged  on  "  The  Betrothed," 
the  scene  of  ^vhich  is  laid  in  the  same  part  of  Britain,  and  it  was  naturally 
supposed  by  him  and  his  publishers  that  the  unknown  pretender  to  his  name 
had  in  some  way  gained  an  inkling  of  this  fact  and  used  it  to  give  the  fabrica- 
tion a  greater  air  of  probability.  In  the  mocit  introduction  to  "  The  Be- 
trothed" (1825)  a  good-humored  conjecture  is  made  that  "Walladnior"  was 
"  the  work  of  Dousterswivel,  by  the  help  of  the  steam-engine,"  thongh  It  is 
allowed  that  "  there  are  good  things  in  it,  had  the  writer  known  anything 
about  the  country  in  which  he  laid  the  scene."  De  Quincey,  however,  found 
almost  no  good  in  the  work.  He  had  undertaken  its  translation  for  a  London 
publisher,  and  realized  when  too  late  the  hopelessness  of  the  task.  "Such 
rubbish — such  '  almighty'  nonsense  (to  speak  transatlantict) — no  eye  has  ever 
beheld  as  nine  hundred  and  fifty,  to  say  the  very  least,  of  these  thousand 
pages.  To  translate  them  was  perfectly  out  oi  the  question  j  the  very  devils 
and  runners  of  the  press  would  have  mutinied  against  being  parties  to 
such  atrocious  absurdities."  He  saw  nothing  for  it.  therefore,  bifl  to  rewrite 
the  whole  in  his  own  way,  "and  hence  arose  this  singular  result;  that,  with- 
out any  original  intention  to  do  so,  I  had  been  gradually  led  by  circum- 
stances to  build  upon  liiis  German  hoax  a  second  and  equally  complete 
English  hoax.  The  German  '  Walladmor'  professed  to  be  a  translation  from 
the  English  of  Sir  Wallet  Scott  ;  my  '  Walladnior'  professed  to  be  a  trans- 
lation from  the  German  ;  but,  for  the  reason  1  have  given,  it  was  no  more  a 
translation  from  the  German  than  the  German  from  the  English." 

A  successful  form  of  mystification  was  invented  by  Father  Protit,  the  other 
name  of  the  witty  Irish  unfrocked  priest  Father  Francis  Mahony,  and  success- 
fully practised  by  many  of  his  co- contributors  to  the  early  Frastr.  This  was 
to  translate  a  well-knowti  poem  into  some  foreign  language,  and  then  to  pass 
off  the  translation  as  a  much  earlier  work  and  the  undoubted  original.  In 
his  "Rogueries  of  Tom  Moore"  Frout  gravely  charges  that  Moore's  song 
"Go  wheie  Glory  waits  thee"  is  but  "a  literal  and  servile  translation  of  an 
old  French  diity  which  is  among  my  papers,  and  which  I  believe  to  have  been 
composed  by  that  beautiful  and  interesting  ladye,  Francoise  de  Foix,  Comlesse 
de  Chateaubriand,  born  in  1491,  and  the  favorite  of  Francis  I.,  who  soon 
abandoned  her  ;"  that  "  Lesbia  hath  a  Beaming  Eye"  was  stolen  from  "  an  old 
Latin  song  of  my  own,  which  1  made  when  a  boy,  smitten  with  the  charms  of 
an  Irish  milkmaid ;"  and  so  on  through  half  a  dozen  of  Moore's  best-known 
poems.  Here  are  the  opening  stanzas  of  the  pretended  "originals"  side  by 
side  with  the  '"translation  ;" 

Chanson  de  la  Comtkssh  dh  ChItkau-      Ton  Mooit«*s  Tbanslatioh  of  thjs  Song 
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I  charmes  peul-ttrc 


Cellr  qui  w  carcsse. 
Ik  Pulchram  Lactifh 


PaTpebruuin, 


Deanrfriei 

»d>  cams  th 

All  Ihe  joyi 

1  that  bless  t 

Dearer  fa 

r  may  be  ; 

Bui  when  i 

rienils  are  de 

joys  a,e  nea 

Oh.  then 

To  A  Beau- 

riPUL   M,LK 

A  Mthdy,  h  Thorns  A 

L«b 

ia  hath  a  bea 

Bu 

ws  for  whom 

■"1; 

t  aiid  lefi  i(s 

arrows  (ly, 

■  what  ,hey  , 

Iter  'tis  10  ea 

My  Norah-sTid 

that  seldom 

Fe* 

her  looks,  bL 

Lil 

rNgra^rdr 

d  light  fiUEpr! 

My  gentle,  basi 

iful  Nora  Cr 

Vultu,  gressu  tani  modesto 

Haec,  puSlas  inter  bellas,  , ,  .,~. 

Jure  omnium  dux  esto !  But  love's  in  thine,  my  Nora  Creina. 


Mny  e] 


In  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  Tom  Moore  got  hold  of  these  origi- 
nals,  Father  Proul  circumstantially  sets  forlh  that  the  Blarney  stone  in  his 
neighborhood  has  attracted  many  visitors,  among  whom  none  had  been  so 
assiduous  a  pilgrim  as  Tom  Moore.  "  While  he  was  engaged  in  his  best  and 
most  unexceptionable  work  on  the  melodious  ballads  of  his  country  he  came 
regularly  every  summer,  and  did  me  the  honor  to  share  my  humble  roof  re- 
peatedly. He  knows  well  how  often  he  plagued  me  to  sup|)ly  him  with  origi- 
nal songs  which  I  had  picked  up  in  France  among  the  merry  troubadours  and 
carol-loving  Inhabitants  of  that  once-happy  land,  and  to  what  extent  he  has 
transferred  these  foreign  inventions  into  the  'Irish  Melodies.'  Like  thq 
robber  Cacus,  he  generally  dragged  the  plundered  caitle  by  the  tail,  so  as  that, 
moving  backward  into  his  cavern  of  stolen  goods,  the  foot-tracks  might  not 
lead  to  deleciion.  Some  songs  he  would  turn  upside  down  by  a  figure  in 
rhetoric  called  verspov  npoTcpcyv  ;  others  he  would  disguise  in  various  sha]>es  ; 
but  he  would  still  worry  me  to  supply  him  with  the  productions  of  the  Gallic 
muse  :  'For,  d'ye  sec,  old  Prout,'  the  rogue  would  say, 

'  The  best  of  all  ways 
Is  10  steal  a  few  thoughts  from  the  French,  my  dear.' " 
Not  content  with  these  exploits,  Father  Prout  accomplished  the  truly  ex- 
traordinary  feat  of  translating  the  "  Groves  of  Blarney,"  by  Milliken,  into 
excellent  Italian,  French,  Latin,  and  Greek  versions,  claiming  that  the  first 
three  with  the  English  were  variants  of  the  Greek,  probably  by  Tyrlaeus  or 
Callimachus,  and  proving  thereby  the  immense  antiquity  of  the  Blarney  stone. 
This  teur  dc  force,  which  appears  among  the  published  "Reliques  of  Father 
Prout"  under  the  head  "A  Plea  for  Pilgrimages,"  was  of  course  an  obvious  jest. 
But  his  similar  attempt  to  prove  that  Wolfe's  ■■Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore" 
was  almost  a  literal  translation  of  some  French  stanzas  written  in  commemo- 
ration of  a  Colonel  de  Beaumanoir  who  was  killed  at  Portdicherry  in  1749, 
while  the  French  stanzas  in  their  turn  were  almost  literally  translated  from  a 
German  poem  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  honor  uf  the  Swedish  general 
Torstenson,  who  fell  at  the  siege  of  Dantzic, — this  attempt,  made  in  two 
papers  contributed  to  volumes  i.  and  ii.  of  BinttUy's  Miscellanyiy  but  not 
included  in  his  "Reliques,"  has  given  some  little  trouble  to  scholars.  In 
J'utfKim't  Magaiiite  for  1869  the  two  poems  were  republished  in  all  apparent 
Mriousneii  by  Theodore  Johnson,  who  claimed  to  have  found  tbcm  in  foreign 
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periodicals,  and  wha  made  no  inencion  of  their  Protitian  origin.  Johnton 
may  have  been  a  plagiarlstic  fakir,  but  his  article  imposed  upon  miny  con- 
temporaneous critics,  and  Ihe  few  who,  like  the  Nation,  scented  a  hoax  gave 
Johnson  the  credit  of  being  the  hoaxer. 

Mirza  SchafTy  is  a  name  well  known  in  literature  as  that  of  the  putative  origi- 
nator of  the  "Songs  of  Mirza  Schaffy,"  a  collection  of  Oriental  poems  pub- 
lished in  1850  and  Kigned  to  be  a  German  translation  from  the  Persian.  They 
oblained  an  extraordinary  popularity  in  Germany,  and  were  rendered  into 
nearly  all  the  principal  modern  languages,  and  even  into  Servian  and  Hebrew. 
Then  inquiries  began  to  be  made  about  Ihe  author.  It  was  discovered  that 
one  Mifia  Schaffy  had  lived  nut  long  before  at  Ttflia.  Curious  investigators 
even  found  his  grave.  But  nobody  in  the  Ea»t  had  ever  heard  of  his  poems. 
The  little  mystery,  however,  was  soon  dispelled.  Friedrich  Bodenstedt,  who 
presented  himself  as  the  translator,  was  really  the  author  of  the  songs.  Vet 
Mirza  Schaffy  was  no  mylh.  "He  was  for  a  long  time,"  says  Bodenstedt,  "my 
teacher  in  Tartaric  and  Persian,  and  in  that  capacity  was  not  without  influence 
on  the  production  of  these  songs,  of  which  a  great  part  would  not  have  been 
written  without  my  residence  in  the  East." 

In  1800  a  Spaniard  named  Marchena,  attached  to  the  army  of  the  Rhine, 
amused  himself  during  the  winter  which  he  passed  at  Basle  by  composing 
some  fragments  of  Petronius.  These  were  published  soon  after,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  air  of  pleasantry  which  ran  through  the  preface  and  notes,  the  author 
had  so  well  imitated  the  style  of  his  model  that  many  very  accomplished 
scholars  were  deceived,  and  were  only  set  right  by  a  declaration  of  the  truth 
on  the  pari  of  the  publisher.  The  success  of  this  mystification  struck  the 
fancy  of  Marchena,  and  in  1806  he  published,  under  his  own  name,  a  frag- 
ment of  Catullus,  which  he  pretended  1.0  have  been  taken  from  a  manuscript 
recently  unrolled  at  Herculaneum.  But  this  time  he  was  beaten  with  his 
own  weapon.  A  professor  at  Jena,  Eichsladt,  announced  in  the  following 
year  that  the  library  of  that  city  possessed  a  very  ancient  manuscript  in 
which  were  the  same  verses  of  Catullus,  with  some  important  variations. 
The  German,  under  pretence  of  correcting  some  errors  of  the  copyist,  pointed 
out  several  faults  in  prosody  committed  by  Marchena,  and  made  sundry 
improvements  upon  the  political  allusions  of  the  Spaniard. 

In  1803  a  Frenchman  named  Vanderbourg  published  some  charming  poetry 
under  the  name  of  Cloliide  de  Surviile,  a  female  writer  said  to  have  been 
contemporary  with  Charles  the  Seventh  of  France.  The  editor  pretended  to 
have  found  the  manuscript  among  the  papers  of  one  of  her  descendants,  the 
Marquis  de  Surviile,  who  was  executed  under  the  Directory.  The  public 
was  at  first  the  dupe  of  this  deception,  but  the  critics  were  not  long  in  dis- 
covering  the  truth.  "  Independently,"  says  Charles  Nodier,  "  of  the 
-'■'      '  ■  n  of  th. 


of  the  language,  of  the  choice  variation  of  the  metres,  of  the  scrupulousness 
of  the  elisions,  of  the  alternation  of  the  genders  in  the  rhymes, — a  sacred  rule 
in  the  present  day,  but  unknown  in  the  time  of  Clotilde,— of  the  perfection, 
in  short,  of  every  verse,  the  true  author  has  suffered  to  escape  some  indio* 
tions  of  deception  which  it  is  impossible  to  mistake."  Among  these  was  her 
quotation  from  Lucretius,  whose  works  had  not  been  then  discovered,  and 
which,  perhaps,  did  not  penetrate  into  France  until  towards  1475  ;  her  nientinn 
of  the  seven  satellites  uf  Saturn,  the  first  of  which  was  observed  for  the  first 
time  by  Huyghens  in  1635,  and  the  last  by  Herschel  in  1789;  and  her  trans- 
lation of  an  ode  of  Sappho,  the  fragments  uf  whose  works  were  not  then 
published.  However,  Ihe  poems  attributed  to  Clotilde  are  full  of  grace  and 
beauty. 
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youth,  he  played  a  praclical  juke  on  Cuvjer  by  manufacturing  for  him  an 
original  letter  uf  Robespurre,  which  delighted  ihat  hunter  of  autographs  as 
well  as  of  truth.  The  deception  was  not  found  uut  until  a  rival  collector  held 
the  autograph  to  the  light  and  saw  that  the  water-maik  on  the  paper  bore  a 
date  later  than  that  of  Robespierre's  death.  Mdrimie's  first  published  book 
was  a  collection  of  short  dramas,  pretended  translations  from  a  gifted  Spanish 
lady,  Clara  Gaila,  for  whom  he  invented  a  bi<^raphy.  "Clata  Guzia"  was 
taken  for  a  reality ;  her  genius  was  gravely  discussed  by  critics,  and  a  Span- 
iard, ashamed  to  confess  ignorance  of  so  gifted  a  countrywoman,  declared 
that,  although  the  French  translation  was  good,  it  was  inferior  to  the  orlginaP. 
Mririm^e  afterwards  manufactured  an  Hungarian  bard,  songs  and  all.  The 
deception  made  dupes  of  the  German  as  well  as  the  French  critics,  and  set 
them  wondering  why  so  brilliant  a  writer  had  never  been  heard  of  beyond 


Hungary. 
J.  White 


Whitcomb  Riley,  when  comparatively  unknown  to  fame,  set  afloat  the 

following  item  in  the  Kokotno  (Indiana)  Dispatch  : 

In  the  houK  of  a  gentleman  \n  Ihis  cily  we  saw  a  poem  wrillen  on  Che  fty-leaf  of  an  old 


The  owner  of  Ibe  book  sa 


Ode  nizht  a  young  man  vho  showed  plainly  the  marks  of  dLSftipalion  rapped  at  the  dogr, 
uked  if  he  could  May  all  night,  and  was  shown  toR  room. 


That  was  the  laM  they  saw  < 


And  they  look  the  liehl 
Of  Ibe  lauehmg  stars,  and  framed  her 

In  a  suit  of  whhe  ■ 
Aitd  ihey  made  her  hair  of  gloomy 
Midnight,  and  her  eyes  of  glowing 
Moonshine,  and  ihey  brought  bei  to 

In  ihe  silent  oighl. 


In  a  solemn  night  of  .dimmer. 

When  m- 

LikeTrc 

,«  in  bCm'^'  ""'" 

\«^It 

joy  thai  caught  »nd  pceased 
ms  of  doom. 

Only  spake 

the  little  li^per 

In  the  an 

igel,'  tongue, 

Yet  I,  Uslei 

Cling,  heard  her  whisper, 

•■  Songi  1 

Here  below  that  they  may  grieve  y 

Tales  ! 

lie  told  you  to  deceive  you,- 

SomU! 

tl  I.*on«nie  leave  you 

While  her  love  is  young." 

Then  God 

smiled,  and  It  was  morning 

Matchles 

.s  and  supreme. 

fcanh  with  iu  esteem  ; 
Every  heart  but  mine  seemed  gifted 
With  the  voice  of  pmyer,  and  lifted, 
Where  my  i^nanie  drifted 
From  me  Irke  a  dream. 

E  A.  P 
Th«  veriei  went  the  rounds  of  the  press,  crilici  gra*ely  diacussed  their 
|«nulnen«H,  many  loven  of  Poe  were  duped.     Finally  Ibe  eecret  of  tbe  hoax 
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was  discovered.  When  one  sees  how  easily  the  most  judicious  may  be 
deceived,  one  wonders  which  one  of  our  gieat  literary  maisterpiecci  may  be 
merely  an  accepted  fraud. 

We  know  that  Robert  Stephen  Hawker  deceived  even  Macaulay  (an  excel- 
lent judge  of  ballad  poetry)  by  his  '■  Song  of  ihc  Western  Men,"  with  its 
refrain  of 

And  mux  Trclavny  die.  and  must  Trclawny  diet 

Then  fony  thouioDd  Comishmcn  will  know  the  reason  why. 

We  know  that  Surlees  deceived  even  Sir  Walter  Scott  (a  still  belter  judge) 
with  his  ballads  of  "The  Slaying  of  Antony  Featherstonhaugh"  and  "Bar- 
tram's  Dirge,"  which  purported  to  be  collected  from  oral  tradition  and  were 
furnished  with  teamed  notes.  Nay,  Andrew  Lang  hints  an  uncomfortable 
suspicion  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  himself  the  author  of  the  ballad  of 
"  Kinmont  Willie,"  which  to  this  day  is  accepted  as  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
old  English  ballads.  Supposing  this  be  true,  how  many  other  Kinmont  Wil- 
lies are  therein  our  literature? 

In  the  London  /"/ww  of  June  16  and  28,  1886,  Sir  George  Grove  forthelirst 
time  told  how  musical  literature  was  "enriched"  by  an  apocryphal  worli  of 
Beethoven,  "  The  Dream  of  St.  Jerome."  In  the  course  of  "  Philip"  Thack- 
eray makes  his  Miss  Charlotte  play  Beethoven's  "Dream  of  St,  Jerome,"  which 
he  likens  to  "  a  poem  of  Tennyson's  in  music,"  A  reader  of  the  novel  as  it 
ran  through  Cornkill  very  naturally  wished  to  possess  this  work,  which  was 
unknown  to  him,  and,  applying  to  a  great  musical  shop,  he  was  told  by  the 
proprietor  that  it  was  out  of  print,  but  would  soon  be  ready.  Now,  the  pro- 
prietor himself  had  never  heard  of  the  piece.  But,  being  a  gentleman  of 
mfinite  resources  and  an  iron  will,  he  ordained  that  if  it  did  not  exist  it  should 
exist  He  commanded  one  of  his  "  myrmidons,"  as  Sir  George  puts  it,  "  to 
look  sharp  and  cook  up  something  j  you  know  your  Beethoven."  The  myr- 
midon, not  loath  to  show  agility  in  cause  so  fair,  dived  among  the  lesser  known 
works  of  the  Beethoven  whom  he  knew,  and  came  up  with  the  third  of  that 
master's  sacred  songs.  Then,  like  a  subtle  archima^e  or  an  adept  in  the 
modern  arts  of  cookery  and  fakery,  he  toiled  with  his  material,  adding  an 
allegretto  in  six-eight,  two  themes  of  trivial  import  whipped  extremely  thin 
into  an  airy  froth, — "some  real  vulgar  melody,"  sap  Sir  George, — and  thus 
was  woven  "The  Dream  of  St.  Jerome." 

But  was  Thackeray,  too,  a  deceiver  ?  If  not,  what  was  that  music  which 
had  so  charmed  and  soothed  him  ?  What  was  tlie  liue,  the  antenatal  "  Dream 
of  St.  Jerome"  f  Curiously  enough,  it  is  to  be  found  in  another  set  of "  Sacred 
Songs,"  the  work  of  Thomas  Moore,  among  which  is  one  entitled  "Who 
is  the  Maid?  St.  Jerome's  Love.  Air— Beethoven."  "Ay,  St,  Jerome's 
Love  ;  but  what  of  his  Dream  f"  is  the  obvious  question  of  the  incjuirer  ;  for, 
though  love  is  a  dream,  a  dream  is  not  necessarily  of  love.  Of  this  diflicully 
there  is  no  better  solmion  than  that  of  Sir  George  Grove,  who  very  plausibly 
conceives  that  Thackeray's  recollection  failed  him,  and  thus  iot  "love"  he 
wrote  "  dream."  Moore's  song  is  a  version  of  the  opening  theme  of  Beetho- 
ven's Sonata  in  A  dat  (Op.  26),  set  to  some  inspired  verses  of  his  own, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Tliacke ray  must  have  freauently  heard  it  sung, 
probably  by  Moore  himself.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  "  myrmidoi?' 
who  manufactured  the  "  Dream"  did  not  know  of  the  existence  of  the  song. 
His  presumed  ignorance  of  this  illustrious  example  only  increases  the  cour- 
age of  his  action,  and  renders  more  remarkable  his  long  immunity  from  de- 
tection. The  deception,  it  must  be  owned,  was  aided  oy  the  raost  adroit 
appeal  to  the  sympathetic  public  The  title  its^elf  is  a  lure  of  appalling  in- 
genuity. Nothing  could  be  more  circumstantial  than  the  superficial  evidence. 
The  large  inventiveness  of  the  legend  "  for  the  Piano-forte,  by  L.  v.  Beethoyei^'* 
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IS  supporled  by  the  quotation  from  "  Philip"  and  by  another  quotation  that 
soberly  sets  forth  the  date  and  locality  of  "  SL  Jerome's  Dream," 

One  of  the  most  amaiing  impostors  who  ever  lived  was  George  Psalmana- 
zar.  He  made  his  first  appearance  in  London  in  1703.  His  antecedents 
were  then  entirely  unknown  :  even  to  this  day  we  only  know  what  he  chose 
to  reveal.  His  real  name  is  still  a  mystery,  A  youth  of  nineteen,  he  had 
come  to  England  at  the  invitation  of  the  Bisliop  of  London,  to  whom  he  had 
been  recommended  by  a  clergyman  named  Innes,  chaplain  oi  a  Scotch  regi- 
ment then  in  garrison  at  Sluys,  Holland. 

These  were  his  preliminary  recommendations.  And  this  was  the  account 
he  gave  of  himself: 

His  name  was  George  Psalmanazar.  He  was  born  of  a  noble  family  in  the 
island  of  Formosa,  off  the  coast  of  China,  He  had  been  educated  by  a 
private  tutor  who  passed  fur  a  Japanese,  and  gained  from  him  all  the  accom- 
plishments usual  to  the  Formosan  youth,  as  well  as  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Latin.  When  the  tutor  suddenly  announced  his  determination  of  taking  a 
journey  to  the  Western  world,  whose  glories  he  had  frequently  unfolded  to 
the  eager  mind  of  the  young  pupil,  Psalmanazar  determined  to  accompany 
him.  The  tutor  agreed,  after  some  apparent  hesitation,  on  condition  that  the 
matter  should  be  kept  a  secret  'from  the  youth's  father,  some  of  whose  money 
would  have  to  be  borrowed  for  the  occasion. 

The  fugitives  gained  the  coast  in  safety,  and  after  many  adventures  reached 
Avignon,  in  France.  Here  the  pretended  Japanese  tutor  threw  off  all  dis- 
guise and  appeared  in  his  true  colors.  He  was  in  truth  Father  de  Rode,  a 
missionary  member  of  the  Jesuit  College  at  Avignon,  who  had  encountered 
numerous  dangers  in  order  to  save  this  single  human  soul. 

But  the  soul  would  not  Iw  saved,  because  it  was  conjoined  with  a  mind  that 
detected  the  sophistry  of  Jesuitical  Christianity,  and  when  the  baffled  doctors 
threatened  him  with  the  Inquisition,  Psalmanazar  managed  to  escape  from 
Avignon,  After  leading  a  vagrant  life,  he  joined  the  service  of  the  Elector  of 
Cologne,  and  in  this  capacity  was  encountered  at  Sluys  by  the  aforesaid  Chap- 
lain Innes.  Lutheran  and  Catholic  had  sought  in  vain  to  convert  his  heathen 
incredulity,  but  what  con  substantiation  and  t  ran  substantiation  had  failed  to  do 
was  effected  by  the  sweet  reasonableness  of  Mr.  Innes's  Anglican  arguments. 
Psalmanazar  was  baptized  by  the  chaplain,  who  straightway  communicated  the 
remarkable  story  to  the  Bishop  of  London. 

The  bishop  invited  the  chaplain  and  his  interestingconvert  over  to  England. 
In  London  he  meets  a  royal  welcome.  The  Tories,  headed  by  the  clergy,  are 
delighted  to  greet  a  proselyte  from  paganism  who  recognized  in  Anglicanism 
"  a  religion  that  was  not  embarrassed  by  any  of  those  absurdities  which  are 
mainiained  by  the  various  sects  in  Christendom."  The  Whigs  are  pleased  to 
find  their  worst  suspicions  of  Jesuitry  so  strongly  confirmed.  The  fashion- 
able world  is  interested  in  this  good-looking  and  accomplished  young  man, 
who,  according  to  his  own  account,  had  once  been  a  cannibal.  Philosophers 
and  wits  are  anxious  to  obtain  information  concerning  the  far-off  island  of 
Formosa,  He  is  pelted  and  f6ted  in  the  highest  circles.  He  has  a  few 
detractors,  but  their  voices  are  drowned  in  the  general  hurrah.  The  book 
upon  which  he  is  engaged  will  establish  his  claims  beyond  possible  cavil. 

I"  a  few  months  the  book  appears.  It  bears  the  following  title  :  "  An  His- 
torical and  Geographical  Description  of  Formosa,  an  island  subject  to  the 
Emperor  of  Japan,  giving  an  account  of  the  religion,  customs,  manners,  etc., 
of  the  inhabitants  ;  together  with  a  relation  of  what  happened  to  the  author 
in  his  travel),  particularly  his  conferences  with  the  Jesuits  and  others  in 
several  parts  of  Europe.  Also  the  history  and  reasons  of  his  conversion  to 
Christianity,  with  his  objections  against  it  in  defence  of  Paganism,  and  their 
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answers,  etc.  To  which  \%  prefixed  a  preface  in  vindication  ot  hlnuelf  from 
the  reflections  of  a  Jesuit  lately  come  from  China,  wiih  an  account  of  what 
passed  between  them.  By  George  Psalmanazar,  a  native  of  the  aaid  island, 
now  in  Lonilon.     Illustrated  with  several  cuts," 

It  was  adorned  by  an  a}phabel,  a  map  of  the  island,  plates  representing  the 
divinities  of  the  country,  costumes,  religious  ceremunies,  edifices,  and  vesiel*. 
It  was  speedily  translated  into  French  and  German. 

After  some  prefatory  remarks  upon  the  utter  unreliability  of  al!  previous 
writers  on  Formosa,  the  author  devotes  a  hundred  and  fifty  pages  to  an  account 
of  his  own  adventures,  which  we  have  already  summajized,  and  then  gives  his 
famous  history  and  description  of  Formosa. 

And  first,  as  to  the  history.  That,  it  seems,  had  been  misunderstood  by 
every  previous  writer.  A  capital  error  made  (he  island  a  dependency  of 
China,  whereas  in  fact  it  had  been  governed  for  nearly  two  hundred  years 
by  native  dynasties  before  a  usurper,  named  Merryaandanoo,  a  Chinese  fugi- 
tive, got  possession  of  the  Japanese  throne  and  subsequently  of  thai  of  For- 
mosa. Formosa,  therefore,  was  a  portion  of  Japan,  and  not  of  China.  To 
establish  the  thing  beyond  cavil,  Psalmanazar  quotes  the  very  words  of  a  letter 
which  Merryaandanoo  addressed  to  the  native  monarch  whom  he  afterwardl 
deposed. 

The  story  of  how  Merryaandanoo  (the  name  has  comic-opera  suggestions 
which  are  much  assisted  by  its  apparent  relationship  to  Merry-Andrew) — the 
story  of  how  this  bold,  enterprising,  and  unscrupulous  monarch  succeeded  in 
capturing  the  island  of  Formosa,  needs  a  new  Homer  to  sing  it.  Indeed,  it 
is  obviously  borrowed  from  the  story  of  the  capture  of  Troy. 

He  had  usurped  the  throne  of  Japan,  it  appears,  by  the  blackest  of  perfi- 
dies, and  soon  cast  a  longing  eye  upon  Formosa. 

So  he  feigned  sickness.  All  the  native  gods  of  Japan  were  appealed  to, 
but  in  vain.  Sacrifices  were  offered;  the  divinities  seemed  to  turn  their 
nostrils  away  from  the  ascending  smoke.  Then  Merryaandanoo  declared 
that  he  would  appeal  from  the  home  gods  to  foreigti  gods.  He  would  im- 
plore his  royal  cousin  of  Formosa  to  grant  permission  that  victims  should  be 
jmmolated  in  all  the  principal  temples  of  his  kingdom. 

A  letter  was  accordingly  framed  and  despatched.  His  Highness  of  For- 
mosa received  it  with  tears  of  joy.  The  priests  were  all  in  a  high  state  of 
exhilaration.  Here  was  a  chance  to  test  the  true  god  against  foreign  im- 
postors. An  answer  was  in  due  course  returned,  granting  to  Merryaandanoo 
the  permission  he  craved,  on  condition,  however,  that  if  the  Formosao  deity 
wrought  a  cure  the  worship  of  that  god  should  be  established  throughout 
the  Japanese  kingdom.     The  condition  was  at  once  accepted. 

Then  Merryaandanoo  caused  to  be  constructed  a  number  of  norimmotinai 
of  the  largest  siie.  And  what  is  a  norimraonnos  f  It  is  a  huge  sort  of  Utter 
capable  of  containing  from  thirty  to  forty  people.  It  is  usually  divided  off 
into  compartments,  with  window-like  openings  to  admit  fresh  air.  The  litter 
is  carried  by  two  elephants. 

Now,  in  each  of  the  notimmonnoa  the  wily  Merryaandanoo  caused  thirty 
soldiers  to  be  hidden  away.  To  better  deceive  the  Formoaans,  oxen,  calves, 
or  sheep  were  also  placed  in  the  norimmonnos,  which  could  readily  be  seen 
through  the  windows  left  open  for  the  purpose.  To  the  ordinary  eye  it  would 
appear  that  the  litters  were  filled  only  with  the  victims  for  sacrifice. 

Then  the  norimmonnos,  three  hundred  in  all,  with  their  attendant  ele- 
phants, were  embarked  on  board  of  large  flat-boats  known  as  arkha-kasieos. 
These  are  huge  craft,  propelled  by  as  many  as  two  hundred  oars  on  each 
Bide. 

When  the  Formosana  uw  this  mighty  fleet  approaching  Aor  aboret  tbcj 
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were  much  tickled.  The  great  Emperor  of  Japan  had  done  them  prood,  they 
thought,  in  sending  over  so  many  victims  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  native  got! 
Owine  to  the  veneration  which  sacrificial  animals  inspired  in  their  bosoms, 
they  did  not  dare  to  inspect  the  norimmonnos  too  closely,  but  stood  by  in 
rapt  admiration  while  the  backs  of  the  elephants  were  laden  with  their  sacred 
burdens.  A  magnificent  retinue  of  Japanese  officers  accompanied  them  to 
the  capital  city  of  Xternetsa. 

Just  as  the  ceremonies  were  about  to  begin,  and  the  King  of  Formosa,  his 
courtiers  and  his  citiiens,  were  looking  on  in  open-mouthed  admiration,  the 
signal  agreed  upon  was  given.  Out  poured  ten  thousand  Japanese  soldiers. 
The  Formosans  were  taken  by  surprise,  the  king  surrendered  on  the  spot, 
and  Merryaandanoo  neatly  and  expeditiously  possessed  himself  of  the  capital, 
and  later  of  the  entire  island,  without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood  ! 

Since  that  time  the  King  of  Japan  has  always  held  a  strong  garrison  in  the 
island,  and  sends  over  a  king  to  govern  it.  This  king  is  known  as  the  Tano 
Agon,  or  Superintendent;  the  real  heirs  to  the  throne  bear  the  title  of  Baga- 
landro,  or  Viceroy,  and  have  little  more  than  the  empty  title,  a  yearly 
stipend,  and  the  right  to  wear  robes  of  a  very  magnificent  description. 

The  religion  of  the  country  is  polytheism.  One  of  its  chief  rites  is  the 
yearly  sacrifice  of  eighteen  thousand  boys'  hearts.  Note  the  figures.  We 
■hall  have  to  recur  to  them  again.  Every  month  they  sacrifice  one  thousand 
beasts,  and  every  week  as  many  fowls  as  they  are  able. 

The  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Formosans  ate  curious. 

"  I.  The  Formosans,  in  adoring  God,  use  various  postures  of  body,  accord- 
ing to  the  several  parts  of  religious  worship  they  are  performing  ;  for,  first, 
when  the  ^'''''tfl&w^i'Wirf  is  publicly  read  in  their  temples,  every  one  of  them,  at 
least  if  he  be  capable  of  doing  it,  bends  a  little  the  right  knee,  and  lifts  up 
(he  right  hand  towards  heaven. 

"3.  When  thanks  are  given  to  God,  then  all  of  them  fall  prostrate  on  the 

"3.  After  the  thanksgiving,  when  they  sing  songs  or  hymns,  they  are  to 
stand  up  with  their  hands  joined  together 

"4.  When  prayers  are  made  for  the  sanciification  of  the  sacrifices,  then 
everyone  bends  the  left  knee  and  stretches  out  his  arms  wide  open.  But 
when  the  victims  are  a-slaying,  every  one  may  sit  upon  the  ground  (for  they 
have  no  seats  or  pews  such  as  you  use  here  in  England),  only  the  richer  sort 
have  a  cushion  to  sit  on  ;  while  the  fiesh  is  a-boiling  every  one  stands  with 
his  hands  joined  together,  looking  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  tabernacle. 
After  the  flesh  is  boiled,  every  one  of  the  people  takes  a  piece  of  the  flesh 
from  the  priest  and  eats  it,  and  what  remains  the  priests  keep  for  themselves." 

Religious  freedom,  however,  is  assured  to  all  save  Christians  :  "  No  king 
can  prohibit  or  enjoin  any  religion  in  his  country ;  but  every  subject  shall 
enjoy  the  liberty  of  his  conscience  to  worship  God  after  bis  own  way,  except 
there  shall  be  any  found  that  are  Christians." 

Tran»migralion  is  one  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  clergy.  The  soul  of  a 
woman,  it  appears,  cannot  obtain  eternal  rest  until  it  has  informed  the  body 
of  a  man;  though  "some,  indeed,  think  that  if  it  animate  the  body  of  a 
male  beast,  it  is  sufficient  to  attain  as  great  happiness  as  it  is  capable  of." 

Another  article  of  the  Formosan  faith  seems  to  the  excellent  Mr.  Psal- 
minaiar  the  converted  Formosan  a  deplorable  one.  And  this  is  the  worship 
which  even  the  sanest  and  most  pious  citiiens  give  to  the  demon. 

They  hold,  indeed,  that  there  are  no  devils  save  aerial  spirits  who  people 

Ihe  atmosphere  around  us.     These  they  imagine  to  be  the  souls  of  the  wicked, 

■nd  they  ofTer  sacrifices  to  them,  thinking  thus  to  propitiate  them.     They  ac- 

Knowledge  that  these  spirits  are  the  enemies  of  God  and  man,  but  they  are 
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firmly  persuaded  that  alt  public  and  private  calamities,  as  storms,  earthquakn, 
famiiie-s  pestilences,  sjckiiesges,  and  so  on,  are  cautied  by  the»e  spirit!. 
Wherefore  whenever  any  affliciion  seizes  them  they  rush  to  certain  moun- 
tains where  there  are  altars  raised  to  the  demon  or  chief  of  the  evil  spirits, 
and  prostrate  themselves  before  the  hideous  statues  that  surmount  the  altars, 
and  beat  their  breasts,  and  pray,  and  sacrifice  animals  of  all  kinds,  and  even 
children,  believing  that  the  blood  of  these  innocents  will  appease  the  anger 
of  the  demon. 

The  funerals  of  people  of  wealth  and  distinction  are  conducted  with  great 
pomp.  The  body  of  the  deceased  is  tubbed  with  perfumes  and  laid  out 
on  a  table  for  tliirty-two  hours.  Parents  and  ftiends  assemble  around  it. 
Food  and  drink  are  served  to  them,  of  which  they  partake  in  silence. 

The  funeral  corl^ge  is  marshalled  in  this  order.  First  of  all  walks  a  city 
magnate  bearing  the  arms  of  the  deceased  ;  then  a  lot  of  musicians  singing 
and  playing  slow  and  subdued  airs;  then  the  military,  armed  with  lances, 
bows,  cross-bows,  and  swords;  then  the  monks,  preceded  by  an  officer  of  the 
convent  bearing  the  emblem  of  the  order  and  followed  by  their  ^oW/M*.  or 
superior.  The  secular  priests  follow,  and  in  their  wake  comes  the  wagon 
carrying  the  animals  which  are  to  be  sacrificed.  This  wagon  is  drawn  by  an 
elephant.  The  weepers  are  next.  They  march  immediately  before  the  body, 
which  is  carried  in  a  sort  of  litter  covered  with  black  and  surmounted  in  the 
middle  by  a  small  tower.  This  litter  (which  is  called  norinimoniuu  aeh 
bpskos)  is  borne  on  the  backs  of  two  elephants  covered  with  black  cloth  in 
such  a  way  that  nothing  can  be  seen  save  the  head  of  the  first  one.  On  this 
ctotti  are  worked  the  armorial  devices  of  the  deceased  and  of  his  ancestors. 
Last  of  all  cunie  the  relatives  and  friends  of  ths  dead. 

When  (he  procession  has  arrived  at  the  sacrificial  altar,  priests  and  monks 
pray  for  the  sanctification  of  the  animals,  they  are  duly  slaughtered  and  burnt, 
and  then  the  body  itself  is  cremated  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

Those  who  hold  that  the  Formosans  are  olive-skinned  are  greatly  in  error. 
The  upper  classes,  especially,  are  as  fair  as  Europeans,  owing  to  their  habit 
of  living  during  the  hot  season  in  caves  or  in  tents  kept  cool  by  the  continual 
sprinkling  of  water.  Nor  are  the  Formosans  gigantic  in  size,  as  some  authors 
assert  They  are  rather  below  than  above  the  middle  size,  and  the  ladies 
especially  are  very  beautiful,  so  much  so  that  some  hold  the  Formosan  and 
the  Turkish  women  to  be  the  fairest  in  the  world.  In  a  fool-note  the  author 
adds  with  becoming  gallantry  that  even  were  the  Georgians  willing  tocede  them 
the  palm  in  this  respect,  it  might  well  be  contested  by  the  ladies  of  England. 

Their  dress,  from  the  descriptions,  does  not  differ  very  materially  from  the 
European  in  fashion,  though  its  materials  are  sometimes  leopard-,  tiger-,  and 
bear-skins,  which  would  seem  strangely  utisuited  to  a  tropical  country. 

The  national  architecture,  too,  appears  to  be  more  European  in  character 
than  one  would  have  expected,  and  might  be  described  as  a  judicious  ad- 
mixture of  the  Chinese  and  the  classical. 

The  Formosans  have  no  carriages  ;  their  principal  vehicles  are  the  norim- 
monnos,  which  we  have  already  described.  These  vary  in  sice  and  in  mag- 
nificence. 

The  norimmonnos  of  the  viceroy  is  from  eight  lo  nine  feet  in  height  by 
twelve  in  breadth.  It  is  upholstered  inside  with  silk  and  cloth -of- gold,  and 
is  covered  on  the  outside  with  pure  gold.  Two  elephants,  richly  caparisoned, 
are  the  bearers.  The  viceroy  takes  his  seat  within,  accompanied  by  his 
Carilhan,  or  general,  together  with  some  ten  or  twelve  of  their  wives,  whetk- 
ever  he  goes  to  Japan  to  pay  formal  homage  to  the  emperor. 

The  norimmonnos  of  the  nobility  anti  gentry  are  not  more  than  seven  fi!«l 
high  and  ten  wide.     They  are  of  wood,  painted  and  gilded. 
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The  king  does  not  possem  a 
to  Japan  for  the  purpose  of  homage. 

this  out-daor  existence  by  going  down  10  ine  sea  in  a  eaicon  ur  oaion,  a  son 
of  barge  or  galley,  with  a  lower  in  the  middle.  Other  dignitaries  also  have 
■heir  baleoiu,  but  these  are  smaller  and  leas  gorgeous. 

Some  of  the  more  outlatidish  habits  and  customs  of  the  Formosans  must 
be  mentioned  here. 

Polygamy  is  practised  by  those  who  can  afford  it.  Bui  if  the  iirsl  wife,  or 
■n  only  wife,  bears  her  husband  no  children,  he  may  kill  her  and  install  an- 
other in  her  place.  The  oldest  son  of  the  first  wife  is  the  heir  to  one-Vialf 
the  husband's  fortune,  and  in  case  the  first  wife  has  no  child,  that  portion  of 
the  estate  is  forfeited  to  the  crown.  Hence  the  king  keeps  a  watchful  and  a 
thrifty  eye  over  all  marriages. 

Terrible  penalties  prevent  the  practice  of  polygamy  by  those  who  cannot 
afford  it,  "  If  any  one  takes  more  wives  than  his  means  will  maintain,  he  is 
to  be  beheaded."  Each  wife  lives  in  a  separate  chamber,  but  all  of  them  lake 
their  meals  together.  "  No  conversation  is  allowed  between  any  man  and 
another  man's  wife,  nor  between  a  bachelor  and  a  maid,  but  in  the  greatest 
feasts  and  diversions  every  one  keeps  among  those  of  his  own  family." 

Cannibalism  is  not  habitual,  but  the  inhabitants  eat  the  bodies  of  prisoners 
of  war  and  of  malefactors  legally  executed.  "  The  flesh  of  the  latter  is  our 
greatest  dainty,  and  is  four  times  dearer  than  other  rare  and  delicious  food." 
Husbands,  also,  who  have  reason  to  be  offended  with  their  wives  condemn 
them  to  the  family  lardet.  In  aggravated  cases  the  husband  tnay  send  for 
the  lady's  relatives,  and  "sometimes  with  fiery  indignation  he  strikes  her  in 
the  breast  with  a  dagger,  and  sometimes,  to  show  his  resentment,  he  will 
take  her  heart  out  hastily  and  eat  it  before  her  relations," 

The  Formosans  are  also  accustomed  to  beat  live  serpents  with  rods  "until 
thej  be  very  angry,  and  when  they  are  in  this  furious  passion  all  the  venom 
that  was  in  the  body  ascends  to  the  head,  which  being  then  cut  off,  there  re- 
mains no  more  poison  in  the  body,  which  may  therefore  be  safely  eaten." 
Elsewhere  the  author  commends  this,  taken  in  the  early  morning  with  a  pipe 
of  tobacco  and  a  cup  of  tea,  as,  "  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  most  wholesome 
breakfast  a  man  can  make." 

The  laws,  as  a  rule,  seem  to  be  much  like  those  which  prevail  in  European 
countries,  save  that  the  punishments  are  more  vindictive  and  sanguinary.  A 
murderer  is  to  be  "hanged  up  by  ihe  feet  with  his  head  downward  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  lime,  and  is  then  "  shot  to  death  with  arrows."  "  If  he  be 
both  I  robber  and  a  murderer,  he  shall  be  crucified."  A  thief  is  punished 
with  hanging  or  with  continual  imprisonment,  or  with  whipping,  or  with  a 
fine.  An  adulterer  is  fined  or  whipped  for  the  first  offence,  and  beheaded  for 
the  •econd.  A  blasphemer  is  burnt  alive.  A  slanderer  has  his  tongue  bored 
through  -with  a  hot  iron,  'and  one  who  bears  false  witness  loses  that  member 
•Itogether.     A  traitor  is  "  tortured  with  all  Imaginable  torments." 

A  son  or  daughter  who  strikes  his  or  her  parents,  relations,  or  superiors, 
■hall  have  his  or  her  legs  and  arms  cut  off,  and,  a  stone  being  fastened  to  the 
maimed  ind  helpless  trunk,  it  is  cast  into  the  sea  or  river. 

Evidently  anv  child  who  wishes  its  days  to  be  long  and  pleasant  In  that  land 
must  honor  father  and  mother  and  uncle  and  aunt. 

In  his  chapter  on  the  Formosan  language  the  author  dwells  at  much  length 
upon  its  alphabet  and  grammatical  structure,  and  adds  specimens  of  the 
written  character,  which  are  to  be  read  from  right  to  left, — plausible  enough  to 
mystify  even  men  of  culture,  acquainted  only  with  the  classical  languages  of 
Europe,  and  ignorant  of  the  rudiments  of  comparative  philology. 

The  book  waa  a  succesa.     The  first  edition  was  rapidly  sold,  and  a  second 
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was  called  for.  But  though  ihe  learned  world  wag  »taggeTed,  and  a  large  pro* 
portion  convinced,  the  book  was  too  full  of  absurdities,  the  author  too  young 
and  ignorant,  to  gain  universal  credence. 

Evidence  is  given  in  the  second  edition  that  there  had  grown  up  a  Torini* 
dable  crop  of  objections  against  the  narrative.  He  treated  them,  however, 
with  a  debonair  air  that  shows  him  to  have  been  an  agile  master  of  logical 
fence.  For  example,  when  il  was  urged  that  the  annual  sacrifice  of  eighteeti 
thousand  male  infants  would  soon  depopulate  the  island,  he  explained  that 
he  referred  to  the  numlicr  legally  demanded  by  (he  priesthood.  Bribery, 
prompted  by  parental  affection,  undoubtedly  diminished  that  number  very 
greaiiy.  Again,  when  asked  how  he  could  remember  the  very  words  of  Mcr- 
ryaandanoo's  letter,  he  replied,  "  My  father  has  a  copy  of  the  letter  by  him." 

Kut  his  cavillers  were  not  to  be  silenced.  To  use  a  current  but  excellent 
phrase,  he  was  continually  "giving  himself  away"  by  contradictions  and  mis- 
statements made  in  the  heat  of  personal  altercation  with  his  disputants. 
Slowly  and  reluctantly  the  public  mind  was  brought  to  acquiesce  in  the  view 
that  he  was  an  impostor.  He  fell  from  favor,  and  almost  disappeared  from 
public  view.  His  biographer  states  that  he  consorted  with  the  very  lowest 
ranks  of  society  and  crawled  in  the  vilest  pursuits. 

But  we  are  not  yet  at  the  end  of  the  surprises  reserved  for  us  by  Psalma- 

In  1716,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  he  experienced  a  genuine  and  lasting 
change  of  heart.  The  squalid  adventurer  became  the  model  of  modest  virtue, 
the  audacious  forger  the  pattern  of  conscientious  scholarship. 

No  penitent  could  have  done  more  honor  to  religion.  He  disavowed  his 
early  impostures,  took  occasion  to  introduce  into  a  treatise  upon  geography  a 
rectification  on  the  subject  of  his  former  description  of  Formosa,  and  finulj 
wrote  a  detailed  confession  designed  for  publication  after  his  death. 

He  lived  to  be  seventy-nine  years  old,  busying  himself  for  half  a  century 
upon  a  "  Universal  History"  and  other  meritorious  but  now  forgotten  works. 
Dr.  Johnson  knew  him  in  those  days,  and  more  than  once  bore  testimony  to 
the  uprightness  and  sincerity  of  the  former  adventurer.  "  He  was,"  Johnson 
told  Boswell,  "  one  of  the  men  for  whom  he  entertained  the  greatest  respect" 

In  1764,  a  year  after  his  death,  his  memoirs  were  published,  containing  a 
full  confession  of  what  the  writer  calls  "  the  base  and  shameful  imposture  of 
passing  upon  the  world  for  a  native  of  Formosa  and  a  convert  to  Christianity, 
and  backing  it  with  a  fictitious  account  of  that  island,  and  of  my  own  travels, 
conversion,  etc.,  all  or  most  of  it  hatched  in  my  own  brain  without  regard  to 
truth  or  honesty." 

Still  he  does  not  reveal  his  real  name.  He  begs  to  be  excused  from  naming 
his  country  or  family,  "  or  anything  that  might  cast  a  refieaion  upon  either," 
but  assures  the  reatier  "  that  out  of  Europe  I  was  not  born,  nor  educated,  nor 
ever  travelled."  It  has  been  plausibly  conjectured,  however,  from  various 
admissions  tnade  here  and  there  in  the  memoirs,  that  he  was  a  native  of  the 
southern  part  of  France. 

His  parents,  he  tells  us,  were  extremely  poor.  His  father  came  of  an 
ancient  but  decayed  family,  but  through  Stress  of  circumstances  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  his  mother  when  the  boy  was  only  five  years  old  and  live  a 
long  distance  away.  So  his  care  and  education  were  left  entirely  to  the 
mother.  She  was  a  lealous  Catholic,  cherishing  a  natural  hatred  for  Prot- 
estants and  Protestantism,  but  withal  an  excellent  and  well-meaning  woman. 
Poor  as  she  was,  she  stinted  herself  of  everything  but  the  necessaries  of  life 
in  order  to  give  the  boy  an  education. 

When  six  years  old  he  was  sent  to  a  free  school  taught  by  two  Franciscan 
monks.     Here  his  uncommon  talent  for  languages  was  early  recognized.     He 
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waa  transferred  to  the  Lslin  Torm,  where,  although  his  classmates  were  twice 
his  years,  he  outstripped  them  all  in  a  com  par  at  iv  el  y  brief  space  of  time, 
carrying  off  Ihe  highest  prices,  and  b«iiig  "siugled  out  as  (he  flower  of  ihe 
flock"  whenever  priests,  monks,  gentlemen,  or  other  persons  passed  through 
the  city.  All  this  made  him  assuming  and  arrugant.  Nevertheless  he  was 
never  guilty  of  a  fault  at  school  :  "  so,  let  me  do  what  I  would  out  of  it,  I  was 
never  punished  for  it  as  the  other  boys  were,  but  had.  perhaps,  a  soft  repri- 
mand or  some  easy  task  assigned  me  by  way  of  penance." 

The  good  boy  of  the  school,  who  won  afl  the  prires  and  escaped  all  the 
reprimands,  was  naturally  no  favorite  with  his  school -fellows.  But  he  held 
his  head  high,  and  they  dared  not  vent  their  displeasure  in  any  other  way  than 

Al  nine  years  of  age  he  was  removed  to  a  Jesuit  college.  Here  at  first  he 
found  it  hard  work  to  keep  up  with  his  class,  and  he  who  had  been  used  ti>  be 
foremost  found  it  a  shame  now  to  be  middlemost.  So  he  worked  hard,  and 
acquitted  himself  with  much  credit.  Subsequently  he  studied  theology.  Then 
he  left  school  and  tried  teaching.  But  in  this  he  was  not  a  success.  He  was 
naturally  indolent.  When  he  found  that  his  pupil  was  not  only  indolent,  but 
stupid,  he  gave  up  trying  to  leach  him,  and  master  and  pupil  "  spent  more  of 
our  time  in  playing  on  the  violin  and  flute  than  at  our  books." 

His  next  situation  was  with  two  smalt  boys,  whose  mother  proved  some- 
what too  demonstrative  to  him.  But  he  remained  cold  to  all  her  advances, 
owing  not  so  much  to  virtue,  he  acknowledges,  as  to  "  my  natural  sheepish 
bashfulness  and  inexperienced  youth."     So  she  procured  his  dismissal. 

He  was  now  in  sore  straits.  He  took  the  road  to  Avignon,  and  made  his 
first  essay  as  an  impostor.  He  claimed  to  be  a  sufferer  for  religion, — his  love 
for  the  Church  had  estranged  his  father  and  cut  off  his  Rnancial  supplies.  He 
was  praised  and  pitied.  But  he  wanted  hard  cash,  and  that  was  not  forth- 
coming. So  he  tried  another  plan.  He  procured  a  certificate  to  the  effect 
that  "  he  was  a  young  student  of  theology  of  Irish  extract,"  then  going  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome. 

But  how  to  obtain  a  pilgrim's  garb? 

He  remembered  that  a  returned  pilgrim  had  left  his  cloak  and  staff  in  a 
neighboring  church  as  a  token  of  gratitude  for  his  happy  return.  The  church 
was  never  empty.  But  fearless  audacity  is  always  successful.  Psalmanazar 
simply  walked  boldly  in  at  noon-iime  and  carried  off  both  cloak  and  staft 
He  had  an  answer  ready  prepared  in  case  he  was  stopped  and  questioned. 
He  would  have  said  that  he  imagined  the  things  were  placed  there  for  the 
accommodation  of  penniless  pilgrims. 

"  How  far  such  a  poor  excuse  would  have  gone  I  knew  not,  neither  did  I 
trouble  my  head  about  it  ;  however,  1  escaped  without  such  an  inquiry,  and 
carried  it  off  unmolested,  and  made  what  haste  I  could  to  some  private 
corner,  where  I  threw  my  cloak  over  mv  shoulders,  and  walked  with  a  sancti- 
fied grace  with  the  staff  in  my  hand,  till  I  was  out  of  the  ciiy." 

So  accoutred,  and  with  the  proper  certificate  in  his  hand,  he  begged  his 
way  in  fluent  Latin,  "accosting  only  clergymen  or  persons  of  figure,  by  whom 
1  could  be  understood  and  was  most  likely  to  be  relieved." 

He  was  very  successful, — so  successful,  indeed,  that  but  for  his  vanity  and 
his  extravagance  he  might  easily  have  saved  a  good  deal  of  money.  But  as 
soon  as  heliad  sufficient  for  the  day  he  would  quit  begging  and  retire  to  some 
inn,  where  he  spent  money  as  freely  as  he  got  it,  "  not  without  some  such 
awkward  tokens  of  generosity  as  better  suited  with  my  vanity  than  my  present 
circumstances." 

.Should  he  go  home,  or  pursue  his  journey  to  the  Eternal  City?  He  delib- 
erated the  question  for  a  while.     Filial  piety  finally  cariied  the  day.     His 
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moiher  was  overjoyed  to  see  him,  though  pained  at  his  poverty-strucfc  appear. 

ance,  A  few  days  after  his  return  she  proposed  ihit  he  should  proceed,  still  in 
pilerim  guise,  tii  visit  his  father.  He  accepted  the  BUggeslion  and  aiarlcd  on 
nis  travels.  Though  his  pilgrim  garb  should  have  protected  him  from  robbers, 
he  did  not  feel  entirely  safe.     And  no  wonder. 

"  I  met  frequently  with  some  objects  that  made  me  shrink,  though  it  was  a 
considerable  high-road.  Now  and  then  at  some  lonely  place  lay  the  carcass 
of  a  man  rotting  and  stinking  on  the  ground  by  the  way-side,  with  a  rope 
about  his  neck,  which  was  fastened  to  a  post  alwul  two  or  three  yards'  dis- 
tance, and  these  were  the  bodies  of  highwaymen,  or  rather  of  soldiers,  sailors, 
mariners,  or  even  galley-slaves,  disbanded  after  the  pieace  of  Ryswick,  who, 
having  neither  home  nor  occupation,  used  to  infest  the  roads  in  troops,  plunder 
tuwns  and  villages,  and  when  taken  were  hanged  at  the  country  towns  by 
dozens,  or  even  scores  sometimes,  after  which  their  bodies  were  then  exposed 
along  the  highway  in  ttrrorem.  At  other  places  one  met  with  crosses,  either 
of  wood  or  stone,  the  highest  nut  above  two  or  three  feet,  with  inscriptions  to 
this  purport ;  '  Pray  for  the  soul  of  A.  B.,  or  of  a  stranger,  who  was  found 
murdered  in  this  spot  !'  " 

Sights  enough  to  discourage  even  a  brave  and  resolute  youth  t 

Nevertheless  he  pressed  ahead,  and  finally  reached  ihe  village  where  his 
fatlier  dwelt.  That  gentleman  professed  joy  at  seeing  him,  but  was  unable  to 
offer  any  assistance.  lodeed,  the  son  was  surprised  to  find  thai  his  father 
dwelt  even  more  meanly  than  he  had  been  led  to  anticipate.  But  though  he 
had  no  money,  the  old  gentleman  had  lots  of  advi 
that  the  young  man  should  continue  visiting  the  v: 
free  cost.     The  advice  was  accepted, 

Psalmanazar  was  now  sixteen  years  of  age.  His  wils  had  been  sharpened 
by  necessity.  He  determined  to  find  some  more  "  cunning,  safe,  and  cfiectual 
way  of  travelling"'  than  he  had  hitherto  pursued.  To  pass  as  an  Irishman 
and  a  sufferer  for  religion  not  only  exposed  him  to  the  constant  risk  of  detec- 
lii»i,  but  "came  short  of  the  merit  and  admiration  I  had  expected  from  it." 

He  would  leave  off  the  Irish  and  become  a  Japanese.  His  notions  of  the 
East  were  vague,  but  they  were  not  much  vaguer  than  those  of  even  the 
learned  and  the  travelled.  The  average  European  knew  less  than  he  did.  "  I 
was  rash  enough  to  think  that  what  1  wanted  of  a  right  knowledge  of  them  T 
might  make  up  by  the  strength  of  a  pregnant  invention."  So  he  proceeded 
to  excogitate  both  au  alphabet  and  names  of  letters,  together  with  many  other 
particulars  equally  difficnlt,  such  as  a  considerable  piece  of  a  new  language 
and  grammar,  a  new  division  of  Ihe  year  into  twenty  months,  a  new  religion, 
etc.  Then  he  forged  a  cerlificaie  to  bear  out  his  assumed  character,  and  ap- 
pended to  it  the  seal  belonging  to  his  Avignon  certificate. 

On  the  whole,  he  found  that  he  was  generally  credited  not  only  in  Germany, 
but  in  Brabant  and  in  Flanders.  His  wonderful  story,  his  fluency  in  Latin, 
his  smatteiitig  of  various  sciences,  procured  him  more  money  and  attention 
than  an  ordinary  pilgrim  might  have  expected.  After  many  adventures,  he 
finally  joined  a  Dutch  regiment  as  a  recruit.  He  still  pretended  to  be  a  Jap- 
anese, but  no  longer  a  convert  to  Chiistianity.  He  found  himself  an  o^ct 
of  greater  interest  than  ever.  Catholic  priests  and  Protestant  clergymen 
sought  to  convert  him.  But  when  Papists  and  Protestants  are  so  inter  mingled, 
he  explains,  their  guides  are  lietter  stored  with  arguments  against  each  other 
than  against  the  common  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith.  Hence  in  his 
assumeil  cliaracler  as  a  heathen  he  won  an  easy  controversial  victory  over 
hi.,  opponents. 

In  due  time  (he  regiment  in  which  Psalmanazar  had  enrolled  himself  was 
ordered  to  Sluys.    A  Scotch  regiment  in  the  Dutch  pay  was  quartered  here. 
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Brigadier  Lander  was  tiie  colonel  of  the  regiment,  as  well  as  governor  of  the 

flice,  A  good,  honest  Scotchman,  he  was  anxious  lo  convert  the  iiiteiesting 
ipanese  recruit  to  Christianity. 

For  this  piir|x>se  he  introduced  liim  lo  Chaplain  Innes.  At  first  Innes, 
too,  was  duped,  liut  he  speedily  di.-icovered  the  fraud.  Did  he  denounce  ii  ? 
Not  at  all.  lie  was  too  cainiy  {>ix  that.  Me  liruuilly  hinted  that  it  would  l>e 
well  for  l>o(h  of  Iheni  if  Psalmanazar  would  consent  to  be  baptised,  and  then 
accompany  him  to  London. 

Psalmanaiar  profited  by  the  hint.  Brigadier  Lander  stood  sponsor,  Chap- 
lain Lines  performed  the  ceremony.  Then  the  latter  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Bishop  of  London  about  his  interesting  convert. 

What  followed  we  have  already  detailed. 


N. 

N,  the  fourteenth  letter  and  eleventh  consonant  of  the  English  alphabet, 
derived  throURh  the  Latin  and  Greek  from  the  Phaniciaii.  In  the  Englisli 
prayer-book  N  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  algebraic  x  in  mathematics,  to 
mdicate  the  unknown  name  of  some  person  in  question.  For  example,  in 
the  baptismal  service  the  priest  is  directed  to  say,  "  N.,  I  baptize  thee,"  etc 
In  the  catechism  the  "  Question.  What  is  your  name  ?"  is  followed  by  the 
"Answer.  N.  or  M."  Again,  in  the  marriage  service  and  in  the  formula  for 
publishing  the  banns  the  initials  used  are  "  M.  and  N."  Much  Ingenious 
conjecture  has  been  spent  on  the  question  as  to  the  ulterior  meaning  i>f  these 
initials.  It  has  been  suggested  that  M.  stands  for  Mary  and  N.  for  Nicholas. 
But  the  people  who  make  this  suggestion  forget  that  from  the  position  of  the 
initials  M,  is  the  man  and  N,  the  woman.  Therefore  there  Is  more  plausi- 
bility ill  the  guess  that  M.  stands  for  maritus  ("husband")  and  N.  for  mtpta 
("bride").  But  even  this  theory  is  disposed  of  by  the  fact  that  in  the  more  an- 
cient prayer-ijooks  the  letter  M  makes  no  appearance,  the  form  in  all  cases 
where  there  is  more  than  one  party  being  "  N.  and  N."  It  is  therefore  mote 
than  probable  that  N  was  originally  adopted  as  a  convenient  letter,  and  the 
initial  of  nemm,  or  name,  and  that  in  due  course  M  was  added,  not  only  from 
its  cr^nate  c[uality,  but  as  the  next  preceding  letter, — the  next  succeedinR  one, 
0,  being,  for  obvious  reasons,  objectionable.     Or  M  may  stanil  for  double 

Nach  Canoaaa  gelien  wix  nicht  (Ger.,  "  We  ate  not  going  to  Canossa"), 
the  answer  made  by  Bismarck  to  the  clerical  parly  in  1872.  Canossa,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  the  place  whither  Emperor  Henry  IV  of  Germany  was 
summoned  by  Pope  Gregory  VIL  after  a  long  and  bitter  struggle  for  su- 
premacy, in  which  Henry  was  obliged  to  confess  himself  vanquished.  It  was 
at  the  dead  of  winter  when  the  humbled  monarch  reached  the  castle  of 
Canossa,  among  the  mountains  of  Modena  in  Italy,  but  he  was  only  ad- 
mitted to  the  tipace  between  the  first  and  second  walls,  standing  there  bare- 
footed and  fasting  until  sunset.  Not  till  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day, 
January  25,  1077,  was  he  ushered  into  the  Pope's  presence.  Here  he  swore 
to  be  faithful  in  future  to  the  command  of  the  Church.  The  struggle  in  1S71 
between  Pope  and  Kaiser  terminated  for  the  moment  In  the  passage  of  the 
Falk  laws,  which  disqualified  the  Pope's  appointees  from  perfotmnig  their 
clerical  functions  if  they  were  disapproved  by  the  slate  or  refused  lo  lake 
the  required  oaths  liefore  the  civil  authority.  Bismarck's  phrase  was  used  in 
the  German  Reichstag,  May  14,  1872. 
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HaU.  To  bit  the  sail  on  the  head,  a  popular  phrase 
languages,  meaning  to  furnish  a  dinchins  argument,  to  strike  home,  the 
metaphor  being  obviously  borrowed  from  the  fact  that  to  drive  a  n^l  home  it 
must  be  hit  full  and  square  on  the  head. 


You  have  then  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 

KAMI.AIS,  Book  iii.,  ch.  xiil. 

Nail,  Dowrn  on  the,  a  slang  phrase  for  a  cash  payment  The  nail  is 
sometimes  supposed  to  be  a  6guie  of  speech  for  the  nail-studded  counter 
whereon  the  money  might  be  paid.  But  it  is  mote  Hkeiy  a  reminiscence  of 
the  classical  phrase  "  in  uiiguem"  or  "  ad  miguem,"  signifyine  "  to  a  nicely," 
"to  the  finger-tips."  In  a  parliamentary  deed  of  King  Robert  the  Bruce 
dated  July  15, 1326  (Scots  Acts,  i.  476),  occurs  the  phrase, "  Pro  qui  bus  prisis 
et  eariagiis  plena  fiat  solutio  super  unguem"  ("  For  which  prises  and  carriages 
full  payment  shall  be  made  on  the  nail").  An  early  use  of  the  English  phrase 
is  quoted  in  Nares's  Glossary  : 

Foi  IQ  piy  down  four  hundred  pounds  on  ihe  nail. 

Thi  Kiading  Garland  (no  dale). 

The  French  have  a  corresponding  phrase, "  payer  rubis  sur  ronglc."  This 
grew  out  of  the  custom  called  "faire  rubis  sur  I'ongle" — i.e.,  to  drain  a 
tumbler  so  completely  that  there  remains  in  it  only  one  drop  of  wine,  which, 
being  put  on  the  nail,  looks  like  a  ruby. 

Jc  sirole  mon  vin_,  quel  quM_  soil,  vLeux.  nauveau  ; 

Hence  the  phrase  came  to  mean  to  pay  punctually  : 

La  soltise  en  est  falte  : 
II  Taut  la  boire  :  aussi  la  buvan&nous 
Rubis  sur  I'ongle. 

PmoN  :  Cenlt^. 

O'Keefe,  in  his  "Recollections,"  tells  of  a  pillar  in  the  centre  of  ihe  Limerlcic 
Exchange  with  a  circular  disk  or  plate  of  copper,  about  three  feet  in  diameter, 
laid  across  the  top,  and  called  "the  Nail."  On  this  metal  disk  the  earnest 
of  all  s lock-exchange  bargains  had  to  be  paid.  A  similar  custom  prevailed  at 
Bristol,  where  before  the  Exchange  were  placed  four  pillars,  called  "nails," 
intended  for  the  like  purpose.  O'Keefe  believes  that  here  is  the  origin  of 
the  phrase ;  but  in  fact  the  phrase  gave  the  name  to  the  pillars. 

Nail-moDey.  This  was  the  six  crowns  given  in  the  days  of  chivalry.  Inr 
each  knight  who  came  to  take  part  in  a  tournament,  to  the  "  roy  des  haruoys 
(herald)  lor  afiixing  his  arms  to  the  pavilion. 

Hails,  Twopenny,  etc.  The  origin  of  the  expression  twopenny,  six- 
penny, tenpenny,  etc.,  as  applied  to  nails  lies  in  an  English  corruption  of  the 
word  pounds.  Anciently  nails  were  made  a  specified  number  of  pounds  to 
the  thousand,  and  this  standard  is  still  tecognlced  in  England  and  other 
countries.  For  instance,  in  England  a  ten|)enny  nail  is  understood  to  be  one 
of  a  kind  of  which  it  would  require  one  thousand  to  make  ten  pounds,  and  * 
sixpenny  nail  one  of  a  kind  of  which  an  equal  number  would  make  six  pounds. 
"  Penny"  is  really  a  survival  of  the  English  "pun,"  a  corruption  of  "pound," 
Formerly  the  pound-mark  (Z)  followed  the  figures  designating  the  siie  of 
the  nails,  thus,  Z^.  6£,  lOjtT^nd  so  on,  but  this  in  time  gave  way  to  the 
pence-mark  [J),  as  at  present. 
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Nafflby-pamby,  affecled,  artificial,  childish.  Pope  applied  the  word  to 
the  verses  addressed  lo  Lord  Carteret's  children  by  Ambrose  PhiJips.  The 
first  word  is  a  baby  way  of  pronouiKing  Amby,  or  Ambrose  ;  llie  second  is  a 
jingling  corruption  of  the  surname.  Mataulay  aceoriiingly  says  correctly 
that  this  sort  of  verse  "  has  been  so  called  after  the  name  of  its  author." 

Name,  "What's  in  a?  This  famous  inquiry  is  put  into  Juliet's  mouth  in 
"  Komeo  and  Juliet,"  Act  ii.,  Sc.  2  : 

Wh..'.  in  a  name?  Thai  which  we  call  a  rest 
So  Romeo  WDutd)  wtK  he  Ml  Ro'mw  called, 
wlihoul  ibttt  ihle^'  ""^  """  *  "^      *  ""** 


Than  tho^e  Ihai  walk  and  wot  not  what  ihey  arc. 
And  every  godfaEher  can  give  a  name. 

Tennyson,  in  "Maud,"  Part  II.,  2,  has  a  parallel  thought : 


"Blight"  has  an  equally  scornful  reference  to 


Love  not  (he  flower  ihey  pluck  and  know  it 


Nameless  City,  i.e.,  the  most  ancietit  Rome,  which  was  said  lo  have  had 
another  and  older  name,  which  it  was  death  lo  pronounce.  This  mysterious 
name  is  supposed  to  have  been  Valentia,  of  which  the  Greek  word  'Pc'i/jij  is  a 
translation.  Of  'PiJu^,  the  Greek  form  of  Rome,  the  earliest  recorded  use  is 
made  by  Aristotle,  although  (his  does  not  exclude  the  possibility,  on  the  con- 
trary would  seem  to  poiiU  to  the  probability,  of  its  earlier  use,  and  that  it  was 
the  common  and  current  name  of  the  city  at  the  time.  The  city  was  known 
by  other  local  names,  but  "all  are  inferior,  I  think,  to  the  one  sacred  and 
proverbial  name  which  belonged  to  Rome.  They  take  many  words  to  convey 
one  idea.  In  one  word,  the  secret  qualifying  name  of  the  ancient  city,  many 
ideas  found  expression, —  ValenliaP'  {Dr.  Doran.) 

Naiaea  assumed  In  religion.  It  is  welt  known  that  Popes  change  their 
name  on  assuming  the  tiara,  as  do  the  members  of  various  religious  orders 
when  they  take  the  vows.  An  ancient  tradition,  mentioned  as  an  oit-dit  by 
Flatina  and  accepted  as  a  fact  by  Machiavelli  (History  of  Flortnce,  Book  i.,  ch. 
L),  asserts  that  Sergius  II.,  who  became  Pope  in  a.d.  844,  set  the  fashion 
which  has  been  followed  by  nearly  all  his  successors.  "  It  has  been  said  that 
Sergius's  name  was  originally  Osporci  (pig-face j,  and  that  on  his  election  he 
Changed  this  to  Sergtus  because  of  the  disagreeable  nature  of  his  original 
appellation.  The  custom  has  come  down  to  our  days,  and  the  Popes  almost 
■II  have,  in  their  creation,  altered  their  family  name  for  some  name  of  their  own 
•election."  (Pi.atina  :  In  ViUt  Strgii.)  Hut  this  story  has  been  fully  refuted. 
Indeed,  it  carries  its  refutation  on  i.s  face,  for  the  Puiks  had  been  always  called 
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by  their  first  names,  so  that  the  assumpltun  of  Sei^'us  as  a  pontifical  name 

did  not  affect  ihe  other  name  at  all.  In  any  event,  it  was  not  Sergius  IL  who 
was  called  B(Jccadi|Jorcci  (which  Platiiia  Laiinirea  as  Osporci),  but  Sergius  IV. 
The  latier  was  elected  Pope  in  loia.  It  is  quiie  clear,  moreover,  that  the 
custom  originated  Iwfore  this  date.  In  999,  for  example,  Gerberj,  or  Ger- 
bertus,  took  the  name  of  Sylvester  II.  A  very  plausible  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  the  leader  in  the  innovation  was  the  first  Pope  whose  name 
happened  to  be  Peter.  Naturally  he  would  find  himself  in  an  embarrassing 
position.  To  have  called  himself  Peter  II.  might  seem  wanting  in  humility, 
while  Peter  I.  would  have  been  a  practical  denial  of  the  raison  d'ttreai  his 
own  position.  The  tirst-known  Peler  was  Pieiro  di  Canevanno,  who  became 
John  XiV  in  984.  But  there  must  have  been  other  Peters  before  him  in  that 
long  stretch  of  nine  centuries,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  custom  set  by 
some  eponymous  predecessor  had  come  into  tacit  use,  being  greatly  as-sisted 
by  the  mediaeval  love  of  symbolism  and  the  possible  suggestion  that  Christ 
had  instituted  it  in  giving  a  new  name  to  St.  Peter,  and  that  hence  it  ought  to 
be  adopted  and  perpetuated.  In  later  times,  the  only  Pope  who  broke  through 
the  tradition  was  Adrian  IV  (1522),  who  retained  his  own  name  eiaclly. 
Julius  II.  took  one  that  very  closely  resembled  his  own  name  of  Giuliano  (in 
Latin,  Julian  us). 

Names,  Curiosltiea  of.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  a  name,  in  spite  of 
Shakespeare's  query.  And,  in  fact,  Shakespeare  probaljly  knew  what  he  was 
about  when  he  put  the  query  in  the  mouth  of  a  girl  of  fourteen,  ignorant 
and  inexperienced.  For  surely  ht  was  aware  nf  the  value  of  names.  In  the 
very  title  "  Komeo  and  Juliet"  is  there  not  reflected  all  the  deliciousness  of 
the  soft  Italian  skies?  Call  it  "John  and  Tabilha,"  for  instance,  and  the 
illusion  vanishes.  Or  Uke  Goethe's  play  of  "  Faust :"  was  not  the  name  of 
Gietchen  a  happy  choice  for  the  heroine  ?  Does  not  that  caressing  diminu- 
tive suggest  simplicity  and  purity  and  innocence?  Gretchen  is  simply  the 
English  Maggie,  yet  how  vulgar  the  fall  when  you  translate  it !  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Marguerite  of  the  French  is  too  stately  and  too  haughty.  Perhaps 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Gounod's  opera  seems  tawdry  and  meretricious 
beside  Goethe's  tragedy.  Why  should  Petrarch  be  praised  for  loving  Laura? 
Anybody  might  love  so  mellifluous  a  union  of  vowels  and  consonants,  but  we 
cannot  understand  how  the  Lord  of  Burleigh  fell  In  love  with  Sarah  Hoggins, 
By  whom  is  the  butterfly  best  loved, — by  the  Greek  who  calls  it  Psyche,  the 
Spaniard  who  calls  it  Matiposa,  the  Italian  who  calls  it  Farfalla,  or  the  Dutch 
who  damns  it  with  Ihe  hideous  name  of  Wiize  and  the  German  who  makes  it 
ridiculous  as  Schmetterling  ? 

Unconsciously  to  ourselves  we  form  a  mental  picture  of  people  thai  are  un- 
known to  us  from  their  names.  We  exiiect  more  from  Gwendolen  than  from 
Hephzibah,  from  Hector  than  from  John.  The  names  that  have  become 
famous  are  those  which  have  a  sonorous  and  stately  ring,  George  Wash* 
ington,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Lafayette,  ShakesiJcare.  Wolfgang  von  Goethe, 
Guslavus  Adolphus,  Alfred  Tennyson,  Ludovico  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo 
Buonarruiti,  Kaffaelle  Sanzio,  One  can  understand  how  an  obscure  Corsican 
born  with  such  a  name  as  Napoleon  Bunaparte  might  have  conquered  the 
world.  Authors  and  actors  know  the  value  of  a  mouth-filling  name.  Her- 
bert Lytbe  becomes  famous  a.«  Maurice  Barrymore,  Bridget  O'Toole  charms 
an  audience  as  Rosa  d'Erina,  John  H.  Biodribb  becomes  Henry  Irving, 
Samuel  C.  Clemens  and  Charles  F  Browne  attract  attention  under  Ihe  ec- 
centric masks  of  Mark  Twain  and  Artemus  Ward.  John  Rowlands  would 
never  have  become  a  great  explorer  unless  he  had  first  changed  his  name  to 
Henry  M.  Stanley.  James  B.  Matthews  and  James  B.  Taylor  might  hav< 
remained  lost  among  Ihe  mass  of  inagaaine  coniribuiurs  but  h>r  their  cunning 
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in  droppinD  the  Tames  and  standing  forth  as  Brander  Matthews  and  Bayard 
Taylor.     Would  Jacob  W    Reid  have  succeeded  as  well  as  Whilelaw  Reid  ? 

The  Italians  are  adepts  in  this  sort  of  thing.  If  a  man's  name  be  not  up 
to  the  dignity  of  his  personality  tliey  find  some  safranomt —ttOme  nickname 
or  nom  Je  guerre— v/htch  shall  more  accurately  laliel  and  define  him.  Pietro 
Vanucci  sounds  harsh  and  common,  Aiiloiiio  Allegri  lacks  distinction,  so 
they  are  known  as  Perugino  and  Cotregglo,  from  their  birthplaces.  Dome- 
nico  Corradi  is  an  ugly  clash  of  consonants,  but  how  mellifluous  and  how 
characteristic  Is  Ghirlandaio,  a  nickname  taken  from  his  father's  trade  as  a 
garland- maker.  Giorgione  suggests  color  and  harmony,  and  admirably  befits 
the  gorgeous  Venetian  paiiiler  whose  baptismal  name  was  Ihe  more  plebeian 
Giorgio  Barbarelli. 

An  ingenious  writer  in  the  AfAemsum  has  even  suggested  that  between  the 
character  of  a  great  man  and  the  mere  names  of  the  places  associated  with 
him  there  is  often  a  harmony  as  happy  as  it  is  inscrutable.  Every  one  feels, 
for  instaitce,  thai  there  would  be  something  lacking  to  Drummond  If  he  had 
not  lived  at  a  place  called  Hawihornden.  Shakespeare  could  not  fail  to  be 
born  at  a  town  so  beautifully  and  appropriately  named  as  Stratford-on-Avon. 
As  Scott  was  not  born  at  a  place  called  by  the  appropriate  name  of  Abbots- 
ford,  the  fates  very  properly  decreed  that  he  should  make  money  expressly 
10  purchase  Cartley  Hole  and  rechrislen  it  aright.  And  there  was  no  reason 
in  the  world,  save  that  love  of  harmony  in  black  or  white  which  characterizes 
fate,  why  Scott  should  be  buried  in  a  place  called  Dryburgh  Abbey.  It  Is 
impossible  to  conceive  any  collocation  of  letters  so  expressive  of  that  peculiar 
kind  of  sweetness  and  light  which  Carlyle  was  born  to  shed  as  Ecclefechan 
and  Craigenpottock.  The  list  might  be  almost  indefinitely  extended.  Rydal 
Mount  has  about  it  some  of  the  serene  austerity  which  befits  a  habitation  for 
Wordsworth.     Gad's  Hill  (probably  through  lis  Falstaffian  associations)  sug- 

Ssts  a  riotous  humor  which  made  it  the  appropriate  resideiKe  of  Dickens. 
ount  Vernon  has  all  Ihe  calmness  and  dignity  that  we  are  accustomed  to 
attribute  to  Washington.  Trollojie  has  a  rough  and  ready  suggestion  about 
it  which  ill  befits  the  character  of  the  novelist  (though  it  better  suits  the 
asperities  of  his  mother).  But  when  the  novelist  purchased  a  villa  near  Flor- 
ence the  Italians  seem  to  have  been  conscious  of  this  deficiency  and  called 
his  residence  the  Villino  Trol-lo-p^,  which  admirably  suits  the  suave  and 
harmless  character  of  the  man. 

Unlike  the  Italian,  the  Anglo-Saxon  spoils  the  names  that  he  touches.  An 
amusing  article  might  be  written  to  show,  by  the  degeneration  of  their  names, 
that  the  English  and  the  Americans  are  themselves  degenerating.  Sevenoak.s, 
for  example,  bodies  forth  to  the  mental  eye  a  splendid  doughty  figure,  but  his 
descendant  Snooks  cannot  help  being  something  of  a  snob  and  a  good  deal 
of  a  sneak.  Cholniondeley  must  have  been  a  good  and  great  man,  and  the 
tnodern  Chumley  is  a  sad  disgrace  to  the  family.  How  ignoble  does  March- 
banks  sound  beside  the  imposing  Marjoribanks  from  which  it  descends  !  And 
when  we  in  America  had  in  our  midst  so  noble  a  name  as  Enroughly,  we  had 
to  perform  a  tremendous  feat  of  cacophonic  acrobalism  by  converting  it  into 
Darby.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  might  almost  as  well  not  have  been  born  as  to 
be  saddled  with  a  ridiculous  or  an  unmeaning  name.  One  can  symp^thite  with 
Mr.  Ludocovischi  Katz  von  Kollek,  who  petitioned  a  San  Francisco  court  to 
change  his  name  to  L,  Kats,  because  "the  meaning  of  the  words  Katz  von 
Kottek  is  'cat  of  cats,'  and  the  name  of  U  Kati  von  Kottek  is  the  occasiort 
of  ^reat  annoyance  to  Petitioner."  We  are  glad  that  the  Hartford  (Con- 
necticut) County  Superior  Court  granted  the  petition  of  H<^"ry  Rati  of 
Thomasville,  praying  that  his  name  lie  changed  to  Henry  Haitcs.  Th; 
petitioner  showed  that  his  name  was  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  annoyance 
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to  himself  and  members  of  his  family.  Facetious  neighbor!  tipoke  of  him 
and  his  wife  as  the  old  cats,  and  the  children  as  little  lats,  and  some  of  them 
even  committed  the  eiiurmily  of  calling  the  latter  mice.  And  it  is  a  matter 
of  real  rejoicing  that  Herr  Julius  Jackass  had  his  name  changed  in  New 
York  to  Julius  Courage. 

The  French  law  recognizes  no  name  nut  borne  by  a  saint  or  an  historical 
personage.  This  may  seem  arbitrary,  and  would  prevent  the  sensible  practice 
that  is  now  growing  up  in  America  of  giving  family  names  in  lieu  of  Christian 
names.  Thus,  Cadwalader  Biddle  has  a  more  distinctive  individuality  than 
John  or  James  Biddle,  and  individuality  In  names  is  to  be  encouraged,  not  only 
for  utilitarian  but  for  esthetic  reasons.  Nevertheless,  the  French  law  is  a 
great  boon  if  it  saves  a  child  from  being  handicapped  by  the  absurd  names 
that  are  rife  in  England  and  America.  It  would  prevent  such  poor  jests  as 
that  of  a  Mr.  Death,  who  named  one  of  his  sons  Jolly  and  the  other  Sudden, 
or  that  of  Victoria  Woodhull's  father,  who  named  one  of  her  sisters  Tennie  C. 
and  the  other  Uti  K.  And  it  would  prevent  the  unpleasant  results  of  the 
sentimentalities  of  ladies  like  Mrs.  Rose,  who  named  her  eldest  daughter 
Wild,  and  was  astonished  at  the  change  produced  by  Wild's  marriage  wiih 
Mr.  Bull. 

The  curiosities  indeed  of  English  and  American  haptismal  names  might 
easily  fill  a  volume.  In  the  United  States  census  of  1870  a  record  was  ob- 
tained of  the  father  of  a  family  who  had  named  his  five  children  Imprimis, 
Finis,  Appendix,  Addendum,  and  Erratum,  the  latter  being  the  unkindeat  cut 
of  all.  Three  sisters  still  live  who  were  born  during  political  excitement  and 
baptized  by  the  names  of  Anti-Nebraska,  Free  Kansas,  and  Texana,  Pre- 
served Bullock  was  the  name  of  a  lady  buried  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  and 
Preserved  Fish  was  once  a  well-to-do  New  Jersey  merchant.  A  farmer  living 
at  Huntingdon  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First  was  named  January  May. 
His  surname  was  May,  and  in  all  probability  he  was  born  in  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary. Sou'-Wester  was  conferred  on  a  boy  in  memory  of  an  uncle  so  baptized 
because  of  his  birth  during  a  southwesterly  gale.  But  a  still  greater  mete- 
orological curiosity  in  the  way  of  names  is  Easterly  Rains.  A  boy  called 
Washington  was  christened  General  George  \  a  buy  called  Newton,  Sir  Isaac 
Marquis,  Duke,  Earl,  Lord,  and  Squire  are  common  names  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire.  In  the  North  of  England  the  Bible  has  decided  the  nomen- 
clature of  most  of  the  children.  "  A  clerical  friend  of  mine,"  says  a  lyiiter 
in  Harper's  Maffizmt,  "  christened  twins  Cain  and  Abel  only  the  other  day, 
much  against  his  own  wishes.  Another  parson  on  the  Derbyshire  border  was 
gravely  informed  at  the  proper  moment  that  the  name  of  baptism  was  Ramoth- 
Gileaa.  '  Boy  or  girl,  eh  V  he  asked,  in  a  somewhat  aeitated  voice.  The 
parents  had  opened  the  Bible  hap-hazard  according  to  the  village  tradition, 
and  selected  the  first  name  the  eye  fell  on."  "  Sirs"  was  the  answer  given  to 
a  bewildered  curate  after  the  usual  demand  to  name  the  child.  He  objected, 
but  was  informed  it  was  a  scriptural  name,  and  the  verse  "Sirs,  what  must  I 
do  to  be  saved  ?"  was  triumphantly  appealed  to.  This  reminds  one  of  the 
Puritan  who  styled  his  dog  Moreover,  after  the  dog  in  the  Gospel,  "More- 
over, the  dog  came  and  licked  his  sores." 

But  above  all  other  men  the  Puritans  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
fantastic  choice  of  names,  They  resolved  to  throw  oS  all  semblance  of  the 
world  or  acquaintance  with  worldly  things.  With  the  usual  result  of  fanati- 
cism, they  made  themselves  ridiculous.  Such  names  as  S wear- not-at -all  Ireton, 
Glory-be-to-God  Pennyman,  Hew- Agag-in-pieces-before-the- Lord  Robinson, 
and  Obadiah-bind-their-kings-in-chams-and-iheir-iiobles-ia-irons  Needham, 
were  calculated  to  excite  the  derision  of  the  Cavaliers.  The  man  whose  name 
is  often  associated  with  the  Kump  Parliament  had  three  brothers,  of  whom 
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one  bore  the  mild  designation  of  Fear-God  Barebone,  while  the  others  had 
luch  formidable  Chrisiian  names  as  leaus-Christ-came-into-the-world-to-save 
Barebone,  and  If-Clirist-had-not-dieo-for-thee-tliou-hadst-been-damned  Bare- 
bone.  For  the  needs  of  daily  life  stich  names  usually  had  to  be  reduced 
to  the  first  or  Ihe  lasl  syllable,  the  brother  of  Piaise-God  being  thus,  for  in- 
stance, familiarly  known  as  "Doctor  Uaimieci  Barebone."  Whether  these 
words  were  given  at  tlieir  baptism  is  nut  certain,  but  if  parochial  registers 
may  be  taken  as  evidence,  the  length  of  the  child's  name  was  by  no  means 
an  insuperable  hinderance  to  the  bestowal  of  it  at  the  font.  The  register  of 
Sl  Helen's,  Bishopagate,  for  the  year  161 1  tells  the  short  tale  of  "  Job-raked- 
oul-of-the-ashes,"  a  child  born  on  the  last  day  of  August,  "in  the  lane  going 
to  Sir  John  Spencer's  back  gate,"  "and  there  laid  on  a  heap  of  sea- coal 
ashes.  Baptised  the  neit  dayand  buried  on  the  day  following."  A  longer  life 
may  have  been  granted  to  "  Dancell  Dallphebo  Mare  Antony  Dallery  Gallery 
Cxsar,  sonn  of  Dancell  Dallphebo  Marc  Antony  Dallcry  Gallery  Caesar 
Williams,"  whose  name  appears  in  the  registry  of  the  parish  church  of  Old 
Swineford. 

"Grace  names"  were  of  course  very  common  among  the  Puritans, — Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charily,  Prudence,  Mercy,  Truth,  Constancy,  Temperance,  Honor, 
Obedience,  Rejoice,  Endure,  Repentance,  Humiliation,  Pride,  and  Humility. 
A  man  named  Sykes  had  four  sons,  whom  he  named  Lovewell,  Dowell, 
Diewell,  and  Farewell. 

The  grotesque  Puritan  nomenclature  has  died  out  in  England  and  only 
survives  in  grace  names  in  some  portions  of  New  England,  but  there  are 
still  common  instances  of  people  whose  names  are  ridiculous  from  (heir 
length.  Thus,  an  old  lady  in  Lansingburg,  New  Vork,  was  called  Frances 
Caroline  Constantia  Maria  Van  Rader  Van  Rase  Out  Zoron  Van  Biaii  Van 
Helsdinger.  This  was  even  more  sonorous  than  Ihe  name  of  a  colored  nurse- 
maid in  Brooklyn,  who  informed  her  employer  that  she  vfas  called  "  Miss 
Minnie  Loretta  Progret  Under-lhe-Snow  Sypher."  But  after  all,  when  one 
wants  names,  he  must  have  recourse  to  the  Almanach  de  Gotha,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  chapters  devoted  to  the  Hapsburgs  of  Tuscany,  the  Bourbons  of 
Parma,  and  the  royal  family  of  Portugal.  For  a  good  mouth-filler  there  is 
nothing  so  complete  as  the  name  of  the  Portuguese  Prince  Alphonso  Henry 
Napoleon  Maria  Louis  Peter  of  Alcintara  Charles  Humbert  Amadeus  Ferdi- 
nand Anthony  Michael  Raphael  Gabriel  Goniaga  Xavier  Francis  of  Assisi 
John  Augustus  Julius  Volfando  Ignatius  of  Braganza,  Savoy,  Bourbon,  Saxe- 
Coburg,  and  Gotha. 

In  some  noble  European  families  it  is  not  uncommon  to  christen  several 
sons  by  the  same  name,  where  it  is  desired  to  perpetuate  it.  The  German 
family  of  Reuss  carries  this  practice  to  an  absurd  extent,  alt  the  males  being 
named  Henry,  the  distinguishing  numbers  attached  to  their  titles  beginning 
with  each  century.  Another  curious  name  is  that  of  a  prominent  Belgian 
house,  the  Viscounts  Vilain  XIIH.  {sic),  one  of  whom  neatly  answered  the 
banter  of  the  Austrian  emperor,  "Ah,  viscount,  all  yonr  family  are  num- 
bered like  cabs,"  with  the  retort,  "  Yes,  sire,  like  cabs  and  kings."  All  the 
oldest  nons  of  the  Rochefoucauld  family  have  borne  the  name  of  Francois 
since  one  of  their  ancestors  held  Francis  the  First  at  the  baptismal  font. 

A  crusade  has  recently  been  waged  against  Ihe  diminutives,  and  especially 
those  ending  in  it,  which  at  one  time  threatened  almost  to  supersede  the 
Giiod  old  names  which  they  spoil.  If  trifles  are  any  indication  of  character, 
Mr«.  Harrisim  must  yield  in  dignity  to  Mrs.  Cleveland.  The  latter  promptly 
rebuked  all  efTurts  tn  call  her  "' Frankie,"  and  will  go  down  to  history  as 
Frances  Folsom  Cleveland.  Mrs.  Harrison  is  not  Caroline  ;  she  signs  herself 
Carrie  S,  Harrison,  both  in  business  and  in  friendly  letters.     To  be  sure,  one 
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of  the  most  popular  mislresscs  of  the  While  House  was  known  as  "Dolly 
Madison,"  but  her  real  wii  and  grace  carried  off  her  want  of  dignity.  Robert 
and  William  who  allow  themselves  tu  be  styled  Bobby  and  Billy  must  be  either 
wanting  in  self-respect  or  be  afflicted  with  a  weak  amiabiliiy  ihal  falls  below 
the  level  of  a  vice.  The  public  men  who  are  familiarly  known  as  Tom  this 
or  Steve  thai  may  be  "good  fellows"  and  friends  of  the  boys,  but  they  are 
politicians  and  not  statesmen. 

Ill  spite  of  Hayward's  declaration,  "I  hold  he  loves  me  best  that  calls  me 
Tom,"  it  has  l>een  legally  ruled  thai  it  is  disrespectful  and  insulting  to  call  a 
man  by  his  Christian  name  unless  the  parties  have  been  intimately  connected. 
A  Massachusetts  hotel-keei>er  discharged  his  clerk  because  thai  munificent 
creature  wag  too  fund  of  such  familiarity.  The  clerk  sued  for  his  salary  for  a 
year  and  damages,  but  was  nun-suited,  the  Supreme  Courl  delivering  the  fol- 
lowing judgment;  "To  address  a  person  by  his  Christian  name,  unless  ihe 
parties  have  been  intimately  connected,  socially  and  otherwise,  is  uncalled-for 
familiarity,  and,  therefore,  insulting  to  the  person  so  addressed.  To  address 
a  party  by  his  surname  only  shows  a  want  of  respect,  and  would  imply  that 
the  party  so  addressed  was  beneath  the  party  addressing  ;  therefore  it  is  dis- 
courteous, and  would  be  considered  insulting.  To  speak  of  employers  by 
their  surnames  only  shows  a  great  want  of  respect  on  the  part  of  the  employee 
towards  the  employer.  While  it  may  be  customary  fur  a  person  to  address  his 
junior  clerks  or  uiider-servants  by  theit  Christian  or  surnames,  to  address 
others  so  shows  a  want  of  respect,  and  the  party  so  addressed  would  naturally 
evade  contact  in  the  future  with  any  one  who  had  previously  so  addressed 
him." 

It  has  sometimes  been  foolishly  held  that  only  snobs  and  dudes  would  part 
their  names  in  the  middle,  but  in  fact  anything  that  increases  the  individuality 
of  names  is  to  be  welcomed,  especially  in  Ihe  case  of  the  unfortunates  who 
are  burdened  with  such  undisiinctive  names  as  Smith,  Brown,  Jones,  or 
Rubinson.  There  are  thousands  of  John  H.  Smiths  or  John  M.  Smiths, 
there  may  be  unly  a  fi;w  J,  Hayward  Smiths  or  J.  MacNamara  Smiths.  Not 
is  there  any  reason  why  Mr.  Smith  should  not  alter  the  s|)elling  of  his  name 
to  Mr.  Smyth  or  Smythe,  or  Mr.  Brown  should  not  likewise  add  a  tinal  "e." 
A  fine  example  of  huw  a  commonplace  patronymic  may  gain  a  lordly  aad 
aristocratic  sound  is  the  name  of  Ihe  popular  magaiinist  Junius  Henri 
Browne.  The  middle  name,  "  Henri,"  whether  given  in  baptism  or  changed 
su1>sequent1y  to  please  Ihe  nice  ear  of  its  possessor,  is  a  stroke  of  genius. 
During  the  progress  of  the  famous  Codman  Will  case,  the  name  of  J.  Amor? 
Codman  gave  rise  to  an  amusing  error  of  a  type-writer.  A  copy  of  Ihe 
telegram  found  among  the  papers  bore  the  address  "J  A.  Mory,  cabman, 
Parker  House."  A  long  and  pu2zling  search  followed.  Not  a  trace  of  Mory 
could  be  found,  no  such  cabman  was  known  to  be  in  employ  there,  and  not 
until  after  two  weeks'  hunt  did  the  solution  dawn  upon  the  counsel. 

According  to  Mr.  H.  A,  Hamilton,  in  his  "Quarter  Sessions  from  Queen 
Elizabeth,"  the  practice  of  giving  children  two  Christian  names  was  unknown 
in  England  before  the  period  of  the  Stuarts,  was  rarely  adopted  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  and  never  became  common  until  after  the  Hanoverian 
family  was  seated  on  the  throne.  "  In  looking  through  so  many  volumes  of 
county  records,"  he  says,  "  I  h.ive,  of  course,  seen  many  thousands  and  tens 
uf  thousands  of  proper  names,  belonging  to  men  of  all  ranks  and  degree*,— «i> 
noblemen,  justices,  jurymen,  witnesses,  sureties,  innkeepers,  hawkers,  p^iu|>ers, 
vagrants,  criminals,  and  others, — and  in  no  single  instance,  down  to  the  t.viii 
of  the  reign  of  Aiiiie,  have  I  noticed  any  pcr.ion  bearing  more  than  one 
Christian  name.  The  first  instance  occurs  in  1717,  when  Sir  Coplestune  War- 
wick Bampficid  appears  among  .the  justices  who  attended  the  midsummei 
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(csiioni  at  Exeter.    The  first  instances  which  I  have  met  with  in  any  other 

Sace  are  those  of  Henry  Frederick,  Earl  of  Arundel,  born  in  1608,  and  Sir 
enry  Frederick  Thynne,  who  was  created  a  baronet  in  1641.  Both  these 
must  have  been  named  after  the  eldest  son  of  James  I.,  who  was,  of  course, 
born  in  Scotland  No  other  child  of  James  Ixire  two  Christian  names,  nur 
did  any  child  of  Charles  \.,  except  Henrietta  Maria,  named  after  her  mother, 
who  was  a  Frenchwoman.  No  king  of  England  bore  two  Christian  names 
before  William  III.,  who  was  a  Dutchman." 

Surnames,  in  modern  times  as  disiingui.shed  from  classical,  cannot  be  traced 
ftrlher  back  than  the  tenth  century.  Their  origin  is  simple  enough.  So  long 
as  persons  bore  only  single  names,  and  these  derived  from  a  limited  number 
of  sources,  as  profane  or  sacred  history,  there  might  be  fifty  persons  of  the 
same  name  in  every  little  community.  Hence  there  gradually  grew  up  the 
habit  of  adding  a  distinguishing  epithet,  commonly  noting  some  personal 
[leculiarity  or  attribute,  place  of  birth  or  residence,  trade,  occupation,  office, 
or  relationship.  Thus,  such  names  as  Brown,  Black,  Gray,  etc.,  are  deriveil 
from  the  color  of  the  hair  or  complexion  of  the  eponymic  ancestor;  Long, 
Short,  Little,  Cruikshank,  and  so  on,  from  his  bodily  conformation  ;  Smart, 
Swift,  Hardy,  from  his  disposition;  Noble,  Rich,  King.  Earl,  Knight,  etc., 
from  his  station  ;  Archer,  Fletcher,  and  especially  the  familiar  Smith,  from 
his  trade  or  occupation;  and  English,  Scott,  Holland,  and  Ireland,  from  his 
country.  A  great  fund  from  which  the  necessities  of  family  nomenclature 
have  been  supplied  is  the  baptismal  or  personal  names  of  the  founders- 
These  have  become  surnames,  not  only  in  their  original  form,  but  also  in  the 
many  familiar  shapes  which  usage  may  have  assigned  to  them,  as  the  affec' 
tionate  diminutives  in  the  domestic  circle  or  the  monosyllabic  appellatives 
once  current  in  the  workshop  or  on  the  farm.  Thus,  from  Richard  we  get 
Richards  and  Richardson,  Ricks  and  Rix,  Rickson,  Rixon,  or  Rilson,  Ricards 
and  Rlcketts.  From  the  curter  Dick  or  Diccon  we  derive  Dicks,  Dix,  Dick- 
son or  Dixon,  Dickens  or  Diccons,  and  Dickenson  or  Dicconson  ;  from 
Hitchin  (once  nearly  as  familiar  as  Dick)  we  get  Hitchins.  Hitchinson,  Hickok, 
and  Hickox.  Surnames  in  this  class  add  to  the  personal  names  on  which 
they  are  based  either  the  possessive  "s"  or  the  more  explicit  "son,"  these 
being  the  Saxon  patronymic  forms,  as  the  prefixes  "  Fitz,"  "  Ap,"  "Mac,"  and 
"O"  are  respectively  the  Norman,  Welsh,  Scotch,  and  Irish  forms.  People 
bearing  these  patronymic  names  may  be  assumed  to  be  descended  from  the 
stay-at-homes  of  the  family,  the  domestic  and  unambitious  ones,  who  were 
content  to  tread  quieily  in  their  father's  footsteps.  While  the  enterprising 
brother  travelled  to  a  distance  and  acquired  a  surname  from  the  tr '  ' 


intryofhis  birth,  with  which  new  associates  identified  him,  while  the 
tvolher  of  strong  predilections  seized  his  favorite  occupation  and  extracted 
from  it  his  distinguishing  appellatiim,  the  less  sanguine,  less  original  of  the 
three,  who  calmly  took  np  his  father's  business,  was  called  merely  the  son  of 
his  father,  and  handed  down  to  his  posterity  a  surname  based  upon  that  father's 
baptismal  name.  Does  this  explain  why  in  a  country  where  probably  one-third 
of  the  names  end  in  "son"  there  are  comparatively  so  small  a  number  of 
eminent  names  with  that  termination  ^  The  greatest  of  all,  probably,  is  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  he  can  only  be  ranked  in  the  .second  class. 

A  number  of  things  conspire  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  tracing  surnames 
to  their  origin.  Many  were  Riven  on  account  of  circumstances  long  ago  for- 
gollen,  many  were  mere  accidental  nicknames.  Many  of  the  words  on  which 
mrnames  were  based  have  become  more  or  less  obsolete.  Fletcher  and 
Lorimer,  for  example,  would  be  inexplicable  did  they  not  appear  in  early 
Nnrman  literature  as  the  words  for  aiclier  and  manufacturer  of  horse-bits. 
Todd  ("  foji")  and  Beck  ("  brook")  are  intelligible  only  through  dialects.    But 
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above  all,  many  names  have  become  so  iransmoerified  through  alAireyiktion^ 

Ehoiielic  decay,  and  corruptions  of  all  sorts  that  111  many  cases  it  is  not  possi- 
le  to  recognize  the  original  form.  In  old  times  every  one  spelt  phonetically, 
and  esiJecially  insisted  on  the  right  to  spell  his  own  name  as  he  chose.  Shake- 
siware  spelt  his  forty-three  different  ways.  His  friends  lent  additional  variety 
l^  giving  it  two  hundred  and  seventeen  forms.  Some  idea  of  the  confusion 
which  among  the  unlettered  classes  might  arise  from  this  phonetic  spelling 
may  be  gained  from  [he  story  told  by  a  recent  traveller  in  Cornwall,  that  a 
pit-girl  on  her  marriage  confounded  both  parson  and  clerk  by  giving  her  name 
as  "  Loice  Showd."  It  was  only  by  diligent  inquiries  among  her  friends  that 
the  name  was  found  to  be  "Alice  Harwood."  Nay,  even  among  the  higher 
classes  phonetic  spelling  would  alter  the  appearance  of  many  noble  names. 
Weniyss  would  become  Weems  ;  Eyre,  Air ;  Geoffrey,  Jeffrey  j  Coltjuhoun, 
Cohoon  ;  Urquharl,  Urkurt ;  Dyllwyn,  Diilun ;  Waldegrave,  Walgrave  ;  Cock- 
burn,  Coburn  ;  Mainmaring,  Mannering  ;  KnoUys,  Knowles ;  Gower,  Gor ; 
Meux,  Mews  ;  Kerr,  Carr  ;  McLeod,  McCloud  ;  St.  John,  Sin  Jin  ;  St.  Clair, 
Sinkler  ;  Beauchamp,  Beecham.  The  strange  metamorphosis  which  a  name 
may  assume  in  passing  from  one  language  to  another  may  be  illustrated 
by  Taliaferro,  which  drops  into  "Tolltver"  in  Virginia  (where  Carruthers 
must  fail  to  recognize  itself  as  "  Cruder"),  Tollemache,  which  becomes  "  Tal- 
mage"  in  New  York,  Janvier,  which  has  been  anglicized  as  "  January,"  Somer> 
set  becomes  "Sainle  Mousetle"  in  Canada,  Fitzpatrick  "Felix  Patry,"  and 
Stanford  "  Sainte  Foile."  For  the  astonishing  mispronunciation  of  Enroughty 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  many  explanations  have  been  offered.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  when  the  original  Enroughtys  reached  Virginia  they 
found  it  a  perfectly  hopeless  job  to  get  their  name  properly  spelt  or  properly 
pronounced  by  their  new  counlrymett.  So  in  despair  they  consented  to  be 
caiied  Uarbys  by  mankind  in  general,  though  they  steadfastly  clung  to  their 
true  patronymic  in  all  papers  and  documents.  But  a  Richmond  paper  offered 
a  more  plausible  solution,  obtained  from  a  member  of  the  family,  according  to 
which  the  first  Enroughty  who  emigrated  to  this  country  was  named  Darby 
Enroughty.  He  settled  at  or  near  what  is  now  known  as  Darbytown,  and 
his  neighbors  called  him  Darby  for  short.  This  finally  became  so  universal 
that  it  attached  to  him  as  his  patronymic,  and  n.any  supposed  he  had  no  other. 
None  of  the  family,  however,  ever  used  it  in  writing,  but  always  answered  it 
when  spoken  to. 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  real  meaning  of  some  famous  names,  and  to  see 
how  whimsically  inappropriate  some  of  them  were  to  the  men  who  bore  them. 
The  greater  part  of  Europe  suffered  from  the  misdeeds  of  Bonaparte,  whose 
name  really  means  good  part,  or  good  side.  The  Prince  of  Benevento 
(welcome)  must  greatly  have  belied  his  name  to  the  Hollanders  who  were 
compelled  to  receive  him.  The  Christian  world  would  hardly  consider  Renan 
as  a  friend,  in  spite  of  the  etymolt^ical  meaning  of  his  name  ;  and  it  .seems 
merely  whimsical  Chat  Sardou,  the  playwright,  should  trace  his  name  to 
sactrdos,  a  priest.  Biron,  the  original  form  of  Byron,  means  squint  The 
ancient  Italian  princely  name  of  Borghese  is  the  same  as  the  French  bourgfcit^ 
or  citizen.  Daudel  is  a  form  of  the  Hebrew  David.  There  is  no  significance 
in  the  fact  that  Gambetla  signifies  a  little  leg,  Goupil  a  fox,  Abelaid  ■ 
beeherd,  or  Boucicault  a  fat  man.  MacMahon  scarcely  seems  to  be  the 
same   as  the  Italian  Orsini  or  the  French  Ursins,  yet  all  mean  son  of  the 

On  the  other  hand,  Arago,  the  name  of  a  philo^^opher  who  looked  so 
steadily  at  scientific  truth,  means  good  eagle.  Erckmann,  the  novelist, 
the  first  half  of  the  literary  partnership  which  always  suggests  the  Siamese 
twins,  is  both  by  name  and  by  nature  a  sincere  man.    Garibaldi  means  brave 
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■pear.  Gounod  derives  hia  name  appropriately  from  garlati,  to  sing.  Hugo 
means  inCelligence.  The  name  of  Victor  Hugo  would  tlierefore  signify  vic- 
torious intelligence.  Sarcy  tneans  switch,  a  fit  name  for  a  critic,  biboiir, 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris  who  was  killed  at  the  Barricades,  bore  an  old 
German  name  which  signifies  victorions  protector.  Bennett  is  a  form  of 
Benedict,  but  the  bachelor  proprietor  of  the  Herald  dues  not  seem  bent  on 
justiMng  its  signification. 

Comcidejice  nas  even  determined  that  the  name  of  a  person  should  be 
felicitously  linked  with  his  profession.  Thus,  Dr.  Physick  was  one  of  (he 
most  famous  of  Philadelphia  doctors,  and  that  city  now  boasts  several  lawyers 
named  Law,  one  named  Lex,  and  another  named  Judge.  In  the  same  city 
Mr.  Loud  and  Mr.  Thunder  were  both  organists  at  one  time.  Among  other 
instances  authenticated  by  trades  directories  and  parish  registers  are  Mr.  Toe 
and  Mr.  Heel,  one  a  shoemaker,  the  other  a  clog-maker,  at  York.  Foot  and 
Stocking  were  the  names  of  two  hosiers,  and  Treadaway  and  Last  were  shoe- 
makers. Trulock  was  a  gunsmith.  Pie  was  a  pastry-cook,  Pickles  sold  pickles 
in  a  provincial  town,  Rideout  did  business  as  a  h  very-stable -keeper.  Pickup 
was  an  omnibus -owner,  Lighlfool  a  dancing-master.  Rod  (an  ominous  name) 
a  school -master,  Henry  Moist  a  waterman,  Dabb  a  painter,  and  Copper  a 
copper-plate  engraver.  No  better  name  could  have  been  suggested  for  the 
editor  of /^m-A  than  Mark  Lemon.  The  church  militant  during  our  civil 
war  was  significantly  typified  in  the  iiames  of  two  chaplains  of  the  Federal 
army,  Mr.  Camp  and  Mr.  Drum.  The  Prohibitionists  would  probably  think 
that  Bones  and  Death  were  admirable  names  for  two  tavern-keeiiets. 

Odd  juxtapositions  of  names  without  reference  to  the  trades  carried  on  are 
very  frequent.  Violet,  Primrose,  and  Wallflower  was  a  former  London  firm ; 
Blood  and  Hoof  had  a  sign  in  Liverpool ;  Heath  and  Waterfall  were  part- 
ners ;  Jones  and  Huggs  seems  a  harmless  enough  name  for  school-teachers, 
but  a  parent  might  well  be  alarmed  at  learning  from  their  circular  that  "Jones 
leaches  the  boys,  and  Huggs  the  girls."  The  proprietor  of  an  Illinois  news- 
paper felt  obliged  <o  decline  an  otherwise  desirable  partnership  proposal  from 
the  impossibility  of  arranging  the  name  satisfactorily,  since  the  title  of  the 
firm  must  read  either  "Steel  and  Dooliltle"  or  "Dooliltle  and  Steel,"  so  he 
wrote,  "  We  cannot  join  r  one  partner  would  soon  be  in  the  workhouse  and 
the  other  in  the  penitentiary." 

Names  In  Fiction.  If  the  influence  of  a  right  name  is  felt  in  real  life, 
how  much  more  so  in  fiction  !  In  real  life  it  is  a  matter  of  chance  or  of  lucky 
accident  if  the  tiaptismal  name  prove  a  just  and  congruous  one,  suited  to  the 
character  and  the  circumstances  of  the  owner.  The  natural  parent  may  claim 
forgiveness  for  error  on  the  score  that  he  could  not  foresee  the  possible  career 
of  the  child  whom  he  may  have  handicapped  at  the  altar.  The  author  of  a 
work  of  fiction  can  make  no  such  plea.  His  characters  should  take  form  in 
his  brain,  like  Minerva  in  the  skull  of  Jupiter  ;  they  should  be  armed  at  all 
points,  and  the  most  vulnerable  point  of  iheir  equipment  is  an  unworthy  name. 
Vet  knowledge  of  the  thing  desired  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  its  easy  dis- 
covery. It  is  a  matter  for  thought,  for  research,  for  studious  inquiry.  Great 
ikill  and  nicety  of  perception  must  be  called  into  play.  The  effect  must  not 
be  too  crudely  palpable.  Suggestion,  not  insistence,  is  needed.  The  good 
old  trick  which  pleased  our  simpler  forefathers,  thai  which  consists  In  merely 
labelling  a  character, — an  ingenuous,  but  not  ingenious,  stralagem, — has  had 
its  day.  It  was  carried  to  an  extreme  in  the  early  English  drama,  wh^re  even 
Shakeapeare  gives  us  such  names  among  his  minor  characters  as  Mouldy, 
Feeble,  Shallow,  Shadow,  etc.,  and  it  retained  iis  hold  on  the  comic  stage 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Lydia  Languishes,  the  Sneerwells,  the  Mrs.  Mal- 
■propa  of  Sheridan,  the  Sir  Fopling  Flutters  of  Vanbrugh. 
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At  first  sight  \ 
Buiiyaii  never  bee 

wilh  Mr.  Lechery  or  Mrs.  Filth  in  contemporary 
fictiuii :  in  Bunyaii  they  ^re  meet  and  prtiper.  We  feel  thai  his  names  came 
to  him  wilh  a  tiash.  None  is  an  after-thought.  The  quality,  the  Christian 
grace,  the  virtue  or  the  vice,  which  he  would  impersonate,  takes  form  and 
name  with  him  at  the  same  instant  of  time.  We  reci^niie  the  inspiration, 
we  welcome  the  inevitable. 

The  change  from  the  bluntness  of  early  labelling  to  the  more  modern  re- 
finement of  names  that  in  themselves  are  possible  and  may  even  be  current,  yet 
suggest  a  double  meaning  of  peculiar  appropriateness  to  the  character, — this 
change  was  a  gradual  one.  The  Commodore  Trunnions,  Lieutenant  Hatch- 
ways, and  Tom  Pipes  of  Smollett  are  bad,  but  they  are  better  than  the  Love- 
wits  and  Abel  Druggers  of  Ben  Jonson,  or  the  Sir  Pertinax  Mac  Sycophants, 
Sir  Biilliant  Fashions,  and  Sir  Politick  Wouldbesof  the  eighteenth -century 
drama.  The  nomenelaiure  of  Fielding  is  better  than  that  of  SmolletL  To 
be  sure,  his  Allworthys,  Courtlys,  and  Slipslops  all  belong  to  the  label  order; 
but  Tom  Whipwell.  which  at  least  sounds  like  reality,  is  not  a  had  name  for 
a  coachman,  while  Blitil  and  Trulliber  are  good  examples  of  that  grotesquei  ie 
lit  up  by  some  undefinable  tuiancc  of  undermeaning  which  was  later  to  be  c; 


ried  to  an  extreme  length  by  Dickens.  Richardson  was  still  better.  Lovelace 
is  very  good.  So  is  Sir  Charles  Grandison.  Swift's  Lemuel  Gulliver  is  a 
masterpiece,  and  shows  what  he  might  have  done  if  he  had  directed  his  atten- 
tion in  this  line.  But  Swifi  was  only  a  pioneer.  It  was  Scott  who,  in  George 
Saintsbury's  words,  made  "  the  first  attempt  to  unite  the  advantage  of  the  play 
u|]on  words  with  the  advantage  of  not  taxing  the  reader's  credulity  and  good 
nature  too  greatly."  He  has  the  art  to  give  an  air  of  probability  to  a  name 
full  of  meaning.  Richie  Moniplies,  Dr.  Heavysterne,  Andrew  Fairservic^ 
es]>ecially  when  veiled  in  Scottish,  tickle  the  ear  with  a  lasting  relish.  Dr. 
Dryasdnst  is  a  classic  So  is  Kennaquhair.  Killancureit  is  less  happy,  yet 
to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  oddities  of  Scotch  nomenclature  it  has 
a  certain  false  plausibility.  It  is  better,  for  example,  than  Dotheboys  Hall, 
which  is  evidently  modelled  upon  it  Waverley  itself,  the  very  beginning  of 
his  work,  could  hardly  be  improved  upon.  It  is  a  real  atid  not  a  manufacluied 
name.  It  is  sonorous  as  a  title  and  as  a  name.  As  applied  to  a  hero  "  who 
was  not  exactly  famous  for  knowing  his  own  mind,"  it  is  pleasantly  yet  not  too 
obtrusively  descriptive.  And  Scott's  other  names.  Captain  Coftinkey,  Roger 
Wildrake  of  Squattlesea  Mere,  Rev,  Simon  Chatlerly,  Dr.  Quentin  Quack- 
leben,  each  is  a  more  or  less  felicitous  example  of  the  novelist's  method, — to 
make  a  little  gentle  ap)>ea!  to  the  intelligent  and  risible  faculties,  without  quite 
such  a  demand  on  general  credulity  as  may  be  tolerated  in  an  allegory  or  on 
the  stage.  Few  or  none  of  Scott  s  CDntem|)oraries  caught  the  knack  from 
him.  Marryat  goes  back  to  the  old  straightforward  style  in  his  Faithfuls, 
Easys,  and  Muddles.  Miss  Austen  never  even  attempts  it.  Miss  Edgeworlh 
occasionally  tries  and  fails.  Peacock  once  in  a  while  strikes  off  an  excellent 
name,  like  Glowry,  hut  usually  produces  an  unpleasant  impossibility,  like  Mr. 
Fealhernest  Derrydown,  or  elaborately  dull  polyglot  puns,  like  Scythrops  and 
Escot.  Dickens  struck  out  a  new  line  for  himself,  which  was  to  take  note  of 
all  the  oddest  and  most  eccentric  names  he  could  find  in  real  life  and  appor- 
tion  them  among   his  characters  with  a  nice  sense  of  their  onomatopoetic 

"During  my  boyish  days,"  says  a  writer  in  Airfw-  and  Queries,  "when 
Dickens  always  stayed  at  Broadstairs,  near  Ramsgate,  it  was  generally  re- 
mar  keii  aiiiung  hinliivnda  and  acquaintances  that  he  had  taken  all  the  names  uf 
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the  characters  in  '  Pickwick'  from  persons  residing  in  Ramsgate.  There  was 
Weller,  the  straw-hat  manufacturer  and  hosier  in  High  Street,  near  the  mar- 
ket; Mr.  Tupman  and  Mr.  Hnodgrass  lived  higher  up;  Mrs.  Bardell  also 
lived  near ;  and  more  names  than  I  can  now  remember  were  inhabitants  of 
either  Ramsgate  or  Broadstairs." 

With  Balzac,  he  held  that  names  which  were  invented  gave  no  life  to 
imaginatycreations.  It  has  Iwen  asserted  thai  nnne  even  of  the  most  fan- 
tastic of  Dickens's  names  was  an  actual  coinage.  Vet  some  of  his  names,  the 
moment  they  are  detached  from  real  life,  read  like  mere  labels.  I.cird  Veri- 
so[>ht.  Alderman  Cult,  Gradgrind,  Slyme,  Scrooge,  Veneering,  Mould,  are  all 
of  this  order.  They  grate  upor)  our  modern  ear.  It  is  no  excuse  to  say  that 
they  occur  in  real  life,  often  with  startling  appropriateness.  Truth  is  stranger 
than  fiction, — that  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  fiction  may  not  dare  to 
be  so  strange  as  Irnth.  Cheeryble,  on  Ihe  other  hand,  is  excellent,  and  so,  in 
their  way,  are  Quiip,  Nickleby,  Oliver  Twist,  Micawber,  Pecksniff,  Sairey 
Gamp.  One  can  hardly  believe  that  these  names  were  once  non-significant, 
that  they  were  borne  bj"  persons  who  were  neither  condemned  nor  classified 
by  them.  Enthusiasts  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  from  Simon  Wegg's 
bare  name  they  divined  the  whole  man,  wooden  leg  and  all.  Surely  these 
enthusiasts  could  not  allow  the  possibility  of  a  matter-of-fact,  every-day,  able- 
bodied  Simon  Wegg  ? 

But  the  greatest  master  of  allusive  nomenclature  was  Thackeray.  He  de- 
Teloped  it  early  and  it  flourished  apace.  Those  two  capital  flunkies,  Charles 
Vellowplush  and  Jeames  de  la  Pluche,  are  nicely  differentiated  by  their  names, 
Deuceace,  though  obvious,  is  a  striking  name  for  a  gambler.  Bareacres  is  an 
admirably  suggestive  title  for  a  fallen  family  of  haughty  bearing,  especially 
when  Thistlewood  is  made  their  family  name.  Beatrix  Esmond  is  as  fine  in 
its  way  as  Di  Vernon.  Newcome,  with  its  subtle  suggestion  of  the  tniliiaire 
on  one  hand  and  \S\t^  parvenu  on  the  other,  is  admirably  differentiated  by 
the  help  of  the  first  names.  Hobson  Newcome  is  evidently  a  snob,  Barnes 
Newcome  is  a  cad,  Colonel  Newcome  is  a  simple-hearted  old  warrior,  Clive 
Newcome  is  pleasant  but  unimpressive,  Ethel  Newcome  has  a  melody  of  its 
own.  Perhaps  Becky  Sharp  is  a  tritle  too  insistent  in  its  suggestiveness, 
and  Dobbin  leaves  out  all  the  native  poetry  in  the  honest  Major's  composition, 
and  illustrates  only  his  thick-hided  patience.  Vet  we  could  spare  neither  of 
these  names.  And  what  a  wealth  of  humor  and  satire  is  contained  in  the 
names  of  the  minor  characters.^haraciers  that  often  appear  only  for  a 
moment  and  then  disappear,  but  leave  their  memory  in  the  ear  forever,  trans- 
fixed there  by  the  magic  of  a  name  !  "Tiler  and  Feltham,  Hatters  and  Ac- 
coutrement-Makers" is  full  of  fun,  and  of  plausibility  as  well.  The  Count 
Ton  Sprtngbock-Hohenlaufen,  Madame  de  la  Cruchecassee,  MM.  de  Truf- 
figny  (of  the  Perigord  family).  Baron  Pitchley  and  Grillsby,  Mr.  Zeno  Poker, 
the  American  ambassador,  these  are  almost  as  good  in  their  way  as  the 
names  of  more  important  characters,  as  Arthur  Peiidennis,  or  Captain  Costi- 
gan.  or  Harry  Foker,  or  Blanche  Amory. 

Thackeray  suggests  the  great  Frenchman  to  whom  he  has  often  been 
likened.  One  at  least  of  Balzac's  similarities  to  the  English  author  was  the 
felicity  of  his  nomenclature.  Yet  his  method  was  that  of  Dickens  rather 
than  of  Thackeray.  He  never  invented  names ;  he  found  them  in  real  life. 
l^on  Goilan  dwells  with  much  humor  upon  the  almost  superstitious  rever- 
ence which  Balzac  paid  to  names.  He  lielieved  in  a  mvsterious  affinity  and 
reciprocal  influence  between  names  and  people  in  actual  life.  Philoso))hers 
and  (he  mob,  he  claimed,  were  al  one  in  holding  this  view  ;  there  was  no  room 
left  for  a  single  heretic  outside  of  Ihe  pale. 

"EBcept  (or  me,"  interjected  Uoilan. 
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What !  didn't  Gozbn  believe  ihat  there  were  names  which  recalled  special 
objects, — a  sword,  a  flower  ?  that  there  were  names  which  at  once  veiled  and 
revealed  the  poet,  the  philosopher,  the  painter?  Racine,  (or  example, — the 
vety  natne  depicted  a  tender  passionate  poet. 

On  the  contrary,  to  Gozlaii  it  gave  only  the  idea  of  a  botanist  or  an  apolhe- 

■'Well,  Corneille?  Corneiile?" 

Still  the  stubborn  heretic  was  recalcitrant  From  Corneille  he  got  only 
the  idea  of  some  insignificant  bird.  He  accounted  for  the  meaning  which 
both  names  bore  to  Baliac  by  the  fact  that  the  characteristics  of  the  poets 
had  become  associated  in  his  mind  with  the  sounds  of  the  names.  Therefore 
i1  was  only  through  sheer  good  humor  and  good  fellowship  that  he  joined 
Balzac  one  morning  on  a  certain  exploring  trip. 

Ralzac  'had  written  a  story  which  he  could  not  let  go  to  the  printer's  be- 
cause the  name  of  the  hero  had  not  yet  been  discovered.  He  held  that  there 
was  but  one  name  which  could  ht  all  the  qualities  of  the  imaginary  person, 
that  that  name  was  already  in  actual  existence,  and  that  it  might  be  found  by 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  signs  in  the  Paris  streets.  He  had  thought  of 
many  names  ;  none  filled  the  character  ;  none  expressed  it  \  none  would  do. 
So  he  drags  Leon  Gotlan  for  hours  through  the  streets.  Gozlan  reads  (he 
signs  on  one  side,  Balzac  on  the  other.  In  vain  Gozlan  proposes  name  after 
name.  Balzac  is  pitiless.  Suddenly  Gozlan  feels  Balzac's  arm  on  his.  It 
trembles  with  excitement.  Tn  a  broken  voice  he  whispers,  "There,  there; 
read  !"  Gozlan  looks  round  and  reads  the  name  of  Marcas.  "  In  this  name," 
says  Balzac,  "  there  is  the  philosopher,  the  great  mathematician,  the  unrecog- 
nized poet."  The  name  is  chosen.  Balzac  decides  to  add  the  initial  Z,  which 
would  give  it  "  une  flamme,  uue  aigrette,  une  etoile."  He  discourses  volubly 
on  the  subject.  "  Marcas  must  be  a  great  artist,  perhaps  a  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini." Gozlan,  less  confident  of  the  physiognomy  of  names,  makes  inquiries 
at  the  house.  "  Marcas  is  a  tailor  !"  he  cries,  exutlingly.  "  A  tailor !"  repeats 
the  novelist,  with  an  air  of  discouragement ;  "  he  deserved  a  better  fate.  Never 
mind,  I  will  immortalize  him."  In  spite  of  this  living  refutation,  Balzac  clung 
to  his  theory,  and  in  the  preface  to  his  story  of  "  Z.  Marcas"  he  insists  that 
no  man  so  cognomened  could  be  other  than  a  great  artist,  and  launches 
out  into  a  disquisition  on  the  influence  exercised  by  names  over  the  destiny 
of  men. 

Il  is  not  often  that  we  have  the  history  of  a  name  so  accurately  set  forth. 
The  nearest  approach  to  il  is  in  Daudet'a  own  story  of  the  name  of  Landouzie. 

Landou^ie,  like  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary  or  Fadladeen  in  England,  has  recently 
become  in  France  a  synonyme  for  a  jealous  and  backbiting  critic.  The  name 
and  the  character  fir:: t  appeared  in  Daudet's  "Jack,"  hut  acquired  greater 
prominence  in  the  dramatization  of  that  novel  by  Daudet  and  the  actor 
Lafontaine. 

Daudet  was  supposed  to  have  invented  the  name,  but  in  one  of  his  recent 
prefaces  he  explains  that  it  was  found  by  him  under  such  unusual  circum- 
stances that  he  made  an  oath  to  employ  it  some  day  in  a  story.  During  the 
siege  of  Paris  he  was  invited  by  the  commandant  of  a  company  of  franti- 
tireiirs  to  accompany  him  to  their  head-quarters  at  Nanterre.  While  the  two 
friends  were  conversing  there,  a  messenger  hastened  up  with  the  news  that 
the  Prussians  were  attackitig  Rueil.  Every  man,  save  the  novelist,  seized 
his  gun.  Daudet  asked  for  a  weapon.  "  There  is  only  one  available,"  said 
the  commandant,  "  poor  Landouzie's."  "  Landouiie  !  what  an  odd  name  [" 
said  Daudet.  "Who  is  hef"  "Our  sergeant-major.  He  will  never  use  a 
guti  again  :  he  has  not  many  hours  to  live. 

The  civilian  set  forward  with  his  friends.    Next  morning  they  reached  the 
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station  of  Rueil,  and  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  company  of  ^^ardet 
moiiies.  "Who  is  that  man?"  asked  the  corporal,  eying  Daudet  sus- 
piciously. In  vain  explanations  were  offered.  The  corporal  felt  convinced 
the  civilian  was  a  Germain  spy,  and  led  him  before  the  major.  "  I  went  trem- 
bling," says  Daudet,  "  with  Landouzie's  gun  in  niy  hand.  Happily  for  me, 
the  major  had  read  my  '  Lettres  de  mon  Moulin.'  Had  he  not,  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  been  shot.  Hence  the  name  of  Landouzie  became  impressed  on 
his  mind. 

Nancy,  Miss,  an  opprobrious  epithet  for  an  exceedingly  effeminate,  over- 
nice  young  man.  The  original  Miss  Nancy,  however,  was  a  Mrs.  Anna  Old- 
field,  a  celebrated  actress,  who  died  in  1730  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  She  was  extremely  vain  and  nice  about  her  dress,  and  as  she  lay 
in  stale,  attended  by  two  i^oblemen,  she  was  attired,  as  she  had  directed 
shortly  before  her  death,  in  "  a  very  fine  Brussels  lace  head-dress,  a  Holland 
shift  with  a  tucker  and  double  ruffles  of  the  same  lace,  a  pair  of  new  kid 
gloves,"  etc.,  a  circumstance  alluded  to  by  Pope  in  the  lines, — 

Were  ihe  Jasi  words  that  poor  Narcissa  spoke. 

Moral  Essays. 

The  horror  expressed  against  woollens  is  a  reference  to  the  ancient  custom, 
originally  introduced  by  act  of  Parliament  as  a  compulsory  regulation,  in- 
tended to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  within  the  kingilom, 
of  burying  the  dead  in  woollen  shrouds. 

Natick  Cobbler,  The,  Henry  Wilson,  Vice-President  of  the  United 
Stales,  elected  with  General  Grant  in  1873.  He  was  born  in  Natick,  Massa- 
chusetts, where  he  in  his  boyhood  learned  the  trade  of  shoemaker. 

National  characteriatics.  Carlyle,  writing  in  1827,  records  the  fact  that, 
except  by  name,  Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Kichter  was  at  that  time  little  known 
out  of  Germany.  "The  only  thing  connected  with  him,  we  think,  that  has 
reached  this  ccmntry  is  his  saying, — imported  by  Madame  de  Siael  and  thank- 
fully pocketed  by  most  newspaper  critics, — Providence  has  given  to  the 
French  the  empire  of  the  land  ;  to  the  English,  that  of  the  sea  ;  to  the  Ger- 
mans, that  of  the  air."  Probably  this  still  remains  his  most-quoted  saying, 
as  the  best-known  of  Heine's  witticisms  is  his  comparison  of  the  Englishman 
and  the  Frenchman  r  "  1  verily  believe  that  God  loves  a  blaspheming  French- 
man better  than  a  praying  Englishman."  On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Johnson 
very  naturally  thinks  that  even  British  taciturnity  is  belter  than  French  vola- 
tility: "A  Frenchman  must  be  always  talking,  whether  he  knows  anything 
of  the  matter  or  not ;  an  Englishman  is  content  to  say  nothing  when  he  has 
nothing  to  say."  {Boswf.ll  ;  Life,  ch.  x.)  Emerson,  in  his  "  English  Traits," 
under  the  head  of  "  Manners,"  says,  "  I  (ind  the  Englishman  to  be  him  of  all 
men  who  stands  firmest  in  his  shoes." 

There  is  an  old  saying  of  uncertain  parentage  which  affirms  that  an  Eng- 
lishman is  never  happy  save  when  he  is  miserable,  a  Scotchman  is  never  at 
home  save  when  he  is  abroad,  an  Irishman  is  never  at  peace  save  when  he  is 
fighting,  a  Welshman  never  keeps  anything  till  he  has  lost  it.  This  para- 
doxically but  effectively  touches  off  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Great  Britain.  Separate  proverbs  affirm  the  same  truths  in  detail. 
"The   Englishmen    take   their    pleasures    sadly,"   is   a   well-known    French 

Had  C»in  be«n  Scot,  God  would  havt  changed  liii  doom. 
Not  roned  him  w.inder,  but  confined  him  home, 

U  a  coaplet  which  reaffirms  the  judgment  of  many  proverbial  sayings,  as,  e^.. 
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"  A  Scottish  man  and  a  Newcastle  grindstone  travel  all  the  world  over," 
And  the  popular  idea  of  the  Irishman  represents  him  as  suavely  aslting, 
"  Will  any  ginclemaii  tread  on  the  tail  o'  me  coal  V  as  a  preliminary  to  further 
amenities. 

A  ycotch  saying,  speaking  of  food,  says  that  "  the  Englishman  weeps,  the 
Irishman  sleeps,  but  ihe  Scotchman  gaes  till  he  gels  it."  As  to  the  Welsh- 
man, a  Welsh  proverb  itself  acknowledges  that  "the  older  the  Welshman 
the  more  madman." 

With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Irish,  the  natives  of  Great  Britain 
are  not  favorites  in  Continental  Europe:  proverbial  sayings  usually  bear 
hard  upon  them.  Under  ALBION,  Perflde,  we  have  already  given  a  fiew  ex- 
amples. "The  Emperor  of  Germany,  "  so  runs  an  old  French  saw,  "is  the 
king  of  kin);s,  the  King  of  Spain  king  of  men,  (he  King  of  France  king  of 
asses,  tlie  Kiiig  of  England  king  of  devils."  And  as  popular  estimates  of 
other  iialrons,  (ake  the  following  from  various  quarters  : 

I'he  Italians  aic  wise  before  the  dfcd,  the  Cennans  in  th«  deed,  ihc  French  arter  Ihe  deed. 
—Italian. 

A  Polish  bridge,  a  Bohemian  monk,  a  SwaWan  nun,  Italian  devotion,  and  German  latling 

The  Italians  are  known  by  their  singing,  the  French  by  their  (lancing,  the  Spaniirdl  by 
their  bravado.  Ihe  Geimani  by  their  drinkme.  (But  this  Iranslalion  spoils  the  Itll  and  rhyme 
of  Ihe  oriainat;  "L'ltatiani  al  caniare,  i  Frances!  al  ballaie,  i  SpaEDUoli  al  bravue,  1 
Tedeschi  alio  sbevaechiare,  si  conosconol'-j-Z/ofto,. 

The  Italians  cry,  the  Germans  bawl,  the  French  sing— /^rnfA  and  Italian. 

•\  he  Frenchman  sings  well  when  his  throal  is  moistened.— /'Dr<)i|iuH. 

If  the  devil  i:s[ne  out  of  hell  tu  fight,  ihere  would  furihwiih  be  a  Frenchtiuu]  to  accept  the 
challenge.-^-^HcA, 

When  the  Frenchman  sleeps,  Ihe  devil  rocks  t^im.— French. 

No  German  remains  where  h=  is  well  off,— Or«n«.    (Thu  agrees  with  the  deKriptioo  of 


Abstract  from  a  Spaniard  all  his  good  qualities,  and  there  remains  a  Poitugueie. — £*af»'i4. 
When  the  Spaniard  sings,  either  he  is  mad  or  he  has  ooi  a  da«-.~Sfanut         ^^ 
Succors  of  Spain,  either  lale  or  never.— 5/ai.iiA, 
Things  of  bpain("cosas  de  Espafia"),  a  proverbial  term  in  Spain  for  abuia,  anomalies, 

Poland  is  the  hell  of  peasants,  Ihe  paradise  of  Jews,  Ihe  purgatory  of  burghen,  th«  heaven 
al  nobles,  and  the  goM.mine  of  foteignen.— Cfrmiiii. 

Native,  an  English  name  for  oysters  raised  in  a  bed  other  than  the  natural 
—      These  are  considered  very  superior. 

iwalloned  one  thai  was  not  fresh,     "Zotiadi,  waiteTl" 


.    .      .    .  call  it  ■  i(W/»r  .■  so  you  need  not  open 

•ny  more."— Horace  Smith  ;  TAt  Tin  Trvmptt. 

Xfative  AmeiicanB,  one  of  the  many  names  by  which  the  American,  or 

Know-Noihing,  party  (^.  v.),  whose  real  name  was  secret,  was  popularly  called. 

Natural  child.  At  present  this  term  means  an  illegitimate  child,  a  bas- 
tard.   Anciently  it  meant  Ihe  exact  contrary : 

Then  Ector  efiersonea  entrid  agayne. 

With  Ihe  noble  men  [and]  his  naturitt  breiher, 

Diilrmift*  if  Trf,  I.  684«- 

The  modern  use  of  the  term  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Yet  so  late  as  1641,  in  a  grant  of  tuition,  etc..  Anne  Lawrence  is 
described  as  "natural  and  legi:imate  daughter  of  Lawrence  Edmundsun,  lale 
of  Maghull,  CO.  Lancaster,  deceased"  (quoted  in  Nettt  and  Qutriei,  seventh 
series,  iv.  51). 
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Doiii  10  mnirv  the  natural  dauBhiet  of  the  Due  dc  .  w»s  t%- 

iFi,  good  qiialitii;-!.  and  lalenm  of  his  Tuiuie  wire,  but 

tu  epouso  line  fitle  aui  nature  lie"  ("  To  hear  you,  one  would  imagine  you  were  going  lo  marry 
■  supcmalur:<l  daughier"). — Grohow  :  RteoiUctiaHj. 

Nature.  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  ivorld  kin.  This 
famous  line  from  "Tniilusand  Cressida,"  Acl  iii.,  Sc.  3,  rs  popularly  misappre- 
hended to  mean,  Unce  touch  the  feelings  and  the  whole  world  is  with  you. 
It  is  really  a  cynical  expression,  meaning  that  the  love  of  novelty,  whether 
worthy  of  love  or  not,  is  common  lo  all  mankind,  Ulysses  is  railing  at  the 
Greeks  for  that  they  have  well-nigh  forgotten  their  former  idol  Achilles  and 
are  now  worshipping  Ajax,  Virtue,  he  says,  need  not  seek 
Remunerallnn  for  [he  thing  il  was. 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  uhole  woild  kin.— 
That  alt,  wiih  one  consent,  prai»  new-born  gauds. 
Though  they  ;.re  made  and  moulded  of  things  past, 

More^Taod'Jlia'irgill  o'or-dusteJ. ^'   ' 

Nature  the  art  of  God.  "  In  brief,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  his 
"Religio  Medici,"  "all  things  are  artificial,  for  Nature  is  the  Art  of  God," — 
words  which  Hobbes  has  adopted  unaltered  in  the  first  line  of  his  introduction 
to  "Leviathan,"  But,  indeed,  the  definition  is  as  old  as  Plato,  who  says, 
"Those  things  which  are  said  to  be  done  by  Nature  are  indeed  done  by 
Divine  Art." 

Young  borrowed  the  phrase,  and  spoiled  it  : 

The  course  of  Nature  is  the  art  of  God. 

^igkt  Tkoi^htSf  xi.,  1.  1267. 

Tt  is  curious  to  compare  these  aphorisms  with  the  converse  statement  of 
Burke,  "  Art  is  man's  nature."  The  two  views  which  make  nature  the  divine 
ail,  or  art  human  nature,  are  philosophically  combined  in  the  well-known  pas* 
sage  in  the  "  Winter's  Tale,"  where  Shakespeare  substantially  explains  that 
the  difference  between  them  is  ultimately  arbitrary.  Perdita  has  bestowed  on 
the  disguised  visitors  Polixenes  and  Camillo  rosemary  and  rue,  for  that  they 
"keep  seeming  and  savor  all  the  winter  long."  Whereupon  Polixenes  play- 
fully remoustrates : 

Shepherdew, — 

Wi!h'll™we"'of  wmt^    *™''    '  ""'  '^"' 
Perdila.  Sir.  the  year  gpwing  ancient — 

Not  yei  on  summer's  death,  nor  on  the  birlh 

or  trembling  winter— Ihe  fairest  flowers  o'  the  season 

An  our  carnations  and  streaked  gitlyvors. 

Which  some  call  Nature's  bastards.    Of  that  kind 

Our  rustic  garden"*  barren ;  and  I  care  noi 

To  gel  slips  of  them, 
Ptiixitut.  Wtierefore,  E«itle  maiden. 

Do  you  neglect  them  T 


n  an,  which  in  their  piednesi 
1  creating  Nature. 

Say  ther. 


Which,  yt 

That  fiali 
A  gf  n,t« 
And  make 
By  bud  o( 
Which  do 


rt  ItHlf  ia 
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v.,  Sc.  4. 

Ne  plufl  ultra  (also  wriiien  "non  plus  ultra"  and  "nee  plus  ultra"),  a 
Latin  phrase  used  to  iiKlicate  the  highest  excellence,  the  rernotent  limit  or 
boundary.  Probably  it  comes  from  Job  xitxviii.  ii:  "Hitherto  shalt  thon 
come,  but  no  further :  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed." 

N«  quid  nimis,  the  Latin  and  more  familiar  form  of  the  famous  maxim 
upiorov  fiirpov  ("Nothing  to  excess,"  or,  less  literally,  "Moderation  in  at) 
things"),  which  is  attributed  to  Oeobulus,  to  Chilo,  or  to  Solon,  and  with  the 
equally  famous  "Know  Thyself"  Iff.",)  was  inscribed  over  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi.  Many  classical  and  modern  poets  and  thinkers  have 
repeated  the  idea,  if  not  the  phrase.  In  "Medea"  we  have  Euripides  calling 
moderation  "  the  noblest  gift  of  heaven," — not  half  as  fine  a  phrase  as  the 
Oriental  "  Moderation  is  the  silken  thread  running  through  all  the  virtues." 
In  Roman  literature  we  have  the  "Medio  tutissimus  ibis"  ("  You  will  travel 
safest  in  the  middle")  of  Ovid  [Melamorphosti,  ii.  137),  and  the  "aurea  medlo- 
crilas,"  or  "  golden  mean,"  of  Horace, — 

He  ihat  holds  f:>st  the  eolden  mean. 
And  hvM  cortcoiediy  between 

The  liiile  and  the  great. 
Feels  not  the  wants  that  pinch  Itie  poor, 
Not  plagues  that  haunt  ttie  rich  man's  door, 

Od,.,\\.,%.  s; 


paraphrased  thus  by  Coi 


In  French  we  have  La  Fontaine  translating  the  maxim  almost  literally  in  the 
well-known  line,— 

Rieo  de  ticp  est  un  pwnt, 

Fabtti,  Book  ix..  No.  11 ; 

and  Rotisard  applying  the  idea  to  literature, — 


and  Moliire  in 

"  The  Misanthrope," — 

La  patfaite  raison  fuii  toute  Exirimitj 
El  veui  que  Too  soit  sage  avec  sobriitt, 
("  Perfect  reason  avoids  «!)  exlrenws, 

And  directs  one  to  be  wise  with  sofctKty;") 

and  Quinault  i 

n  "  Armide," — 

Ce  n'esi  pas  *tre  Mge 
D'«tre  plus  sage  qu'  il  ni  le  faut. 

("  It  is  not  wis*  10  b«  wiser  than  is  neceSMiy  ;")- 

and  the  comic 
quoting, — 

;  dramatist  Monvel,  in  a  refrain  which  Deswgiers 

("  Some  virtue  is  Deeded,  but  not  100  much  of  it.     Excess  in  anytbinc  is  a  defect,")— 
which  reads  as  if  it  might  be  a  reminiscence  of  the  Vulgate's  translation  of 
Paul's  advice  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans :  "  Non  pins 
aapere  quam  D|>OTtet  sapete,  sed  sapere  ad  sobrieiatem."    Again,  we  have 
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Tallcyrantf,  in  a  similar  vein,  advising  the  beginner  in  diplomacy,  "  Pas  trop 

de  lile"  ("  Not  tuo  much  real"),  while  Louis  Philippe  hits  upon  the  best 
laconic  equivalent  in  his  "juste  milieu." 


mtdiutn  \JuiU  milituK  in  iTtrylhing ;  therefore 
fiice."— ia  FumilU,  Pari.. 


In  English  the  same  lesson  is  taught  in  many  ways  : 

lot  too  vcnturoUB,     Let  thy  atiyre 

Lyly:  £• 

Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  c 


Be  valyaiiDt,  but  not  too  venturous.     Let  thy  atiyre  bee  comely,  but  not  costly, 
LvLV :  Eu^knta,  1579  (Arber'i  reprint), 


er»t  accuracy  in  that  trifle  (r. 


ShakbspI!Arb:  Hamltt,  Act  i.,  Sc.  3. 
Ml  you  to  strilte  the  sense*  of  everybody,  that  is,  their  eyes  and  their 
will  follow,  for  who  is  guided  by  mere  reason  T  Learn  to  distinguish 

fles :  some  are  necessary,  same  agreeable,  and  some  utterly  despicable 

intenourse  of  life.     For  instance,  dress  is  undoubtedly  a  trifle  in  itself,  too 


.  imta  ibis.    Conform  10  1 

each.— Chbstbrfibld  :  Leittri  I 


^Kemen''x  antf  Y^MS^om  Ga^ge,  whcTtsIn 'eTleemed'cQniribul^r  to  tlie'sennemfa- 
old  boy  or  by  my  Chiiitian  name— Thackfhav  :  Tkt  Vi'rginia^ts,  vol.  i.  ch.  x'liu. 

See  also  quotations  grouped  under  Man  Wants  but  Little  Here  Below. 

Ne  antor  ultra  crepidam  (L,  "  Let  not  the  cobbler  go  beyond  his  last"), 
a  proverbial  expression  applied  to  one  who  exceeds  tlie  proper  functions  of 
criticism  or  meddles  in  matters  with  which  he  is  nol  acquainted.  Pliny  the 
Elder,  in  his  "Natural  History,"  Book  xxxv..  Sec.  84,  tells  the  story  of  its 
origin.  "It  was  a  practice,"  he  says,  "of  Apelles,  when  he  had  completed 
a  work,  to  exhibit  it  to  the  view  of  the  passers-by  in  some  exposed  place,  while 
he  himselfi  concealed  behind  the  picture,  would  listen  to  the  criticisms. 
It  was  under  these  circumstances,  they  say.  that  he  was  censured  by  a  shoe- 
maker for  having  represented  the  shoes  with  one  lalchel  loo  few.  The  next 
day,  the  shoemaker,  proud  at  seeing  the  former  error  corrected,  thanks  to  his 
advice,  began  to  criticise  the  leg  ;  whereupon  Apelles,  full  of  indignation, 
popped  his  head  out  and  reminded  him  that  a  shoemaker  should  give  no 
opinion  above  the  shoes  ["  ne  supra  crepidam  sutor  judicaret"], — a  piece  of 
idvice  which  has  passed  inlo  a  proverbial  saying." 

Irving,  in  his  "Knickerbocker's  New  York,"  thus  refers  to  the  habit  of 
criticising  and  complaining  in  the  time  of  William  the  Testy;  "Cobblers 
abandoned  their  stalls  to  give  lessons  on  political  economy;  blacksmiths 
luflered  their  fires  to  50  out  while  they  stirred  up  the  fires  of  faction  ;  and 
even  tailors,  though  said  to  be  the  ninth  parts  of  humanity,  neglected  their 
own  measures  to  criticise  the  measures  of  government.  Strange  !  that  the 
science  of  government,  which  seems  to  be  so  generally  understood,  should 
invariably  be  denied  to  the  only  ones  called  upon  to  exercise  iL  Not  one  of 
the  politicians  in  question  but,  take  his  word  for  it,  could  have  administered 
afcira  ten  times  belter  than  William  the  Testy." 

Socrates  used  to  say  that  although  no  man  undertakes  a  trade  he  has  not 


learned,  even  the  meanest,  yet  every  one  thinks  himself  sufficiently  qualified 
fut  the  hardest  of  all  trades,— that  of  government 

te,    "  Which  wife." 
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Necessity  is  the  mother  of  inventioii,  i  proverb  common  to  most 

modern  nations,  and  based  on  the  Laliii  "  Maier  arlium  necessitas."  In  St, 
Gregory  Naiiaiuen  it  appears  in  the  form,  "  For  there  is  nothing  more  in- 
ventive than  suffering."  A  cognate  phrase  is,  "Needs  must  when  the  devil 
drives"  (q.  v.). 

Shcii  liad  leanit  and  forgotten  the  exordium  oT  a  ipeech  which  began  willk  the  word 
"  Neceisity."  This  word  he  had  repeated  three  limes,  wheo  Sir  Robert  I'eel  broke  in,  "  i* 
not  aiviafi  the  malher  of  invention.  ' — Abkahah  Havwabb  ;  Eitayi. 

"  Necessity  knows  no  law,"  is  a  well-known  axiom.  Among  the  ancients 
Publius  Syrus  said,  "  A  wise  man  never  refuses  anything  to  necessity"  (A/oxmi 
540),  explaining  his  meaning  moie  fully  In  Maxim  553;  "Necessity  knows 
no  law  except  to  conquer,"  In  the  translation  of  "  Don  Quixote"  it  appears, 
"Necessity  has  no  law."  Shakespeare  says,  in  *' Julius  Csesar,"  Act  iv,,Sc,  3, — 
The  deep  of  night  is  crept  upon  our  talk, 

An  anonymous  couplet  finds  a  facile  jest  in  the  phrase : 
Why  is  Necessity  like  Lord  Anstnither's  brotherT 
Necessity  knows  no  Law,  no  more  does  Anslrulher. 

But  necessity  is  often  the  plea  of  the  tyrant,  as  well  as  of  the  distressed : 

And  with  necessity, 
The  tyrant's  plea,  excused  his  devilish  deeds. 

Milton  :  Paradue  Lexl,  Book  iv.,  I.  J9J. 
Necessity  is  the  argument  of  lyranis;  it  is  the  creed  of  slaves.— William  Pitt:  ^tiek 
tt,  the  India  BUI,  November,  J7S3, 

Neck-verse,  a  verse  from  the  Psalter,  which  a  prisoner  who  claimed 
benefit  of  clergy  [q.v.)  was  obliged  to  reatl,  and  by  his  ability  lo  do  so  he 
literally  "saved  his  neck."  The  magistrate  might  open  the  book  at  random 
and  test  him.  But  it  was  more  common  for  the  bishop's  ordinary,  a)>- 
pointed  for  the  purpose  at  each  prison,  to  give  some  particular  verse,  which 
at  Newgate  was  usually  Psalm  li.  i,  known  as  David's  prayer  for  remission 
of  sin:  "Miserere  mei,  Deus,  secundum  magnam  misericordiam  tuam  ;  et 
secundum  niultitudinem  m  iserat  ion  urn  tiiarum,  dele  ini<|uitateinmeam"("Have 
mercy  upon  me,  O  God,  according  (o  thy  loving-kindness  :  according  to  the 
multitude  of  thy  tender  mercies  blot  out  my  transgressions").  If  the  ordi- 
nary said,  "  Legit  ut  clericus"  ("  He  reads  like  a  clerk"),  the  offender  was  only 
burned  in  the  hand  ;  otherwise  he  suffered  death  (3  Edw.  I.,  1274). 

There  are  many  allusions  in  the  old  dramatists  to  this  custom,  as,- 
WithiD  focly  feet  of  the  gallows,  conning  hii  neck-ver«. 

DoDSLBV  :   Tlu  Jm  tf  Malta,  ™l  3% 

t^AssiHCEit:   Tkt  GtMriuM,\y.\. 

An  old  song  has  the  following  : 

If  B  monk  had  been  laken 
For  stealing  of  bacon. 

For  burglaiy,  murder,  or  rape, 
If  he  couid  but  rehearse 
(Well  prompt)  his  neck.verw. 

He  never  i^ould  fail  to  escap.. 

Tkr  BriiuJk  AftilU  (1710). 

Needs  must  when  the  devil  drives,  an  old  English  proverb,  quoted 
both  by  Shakes])eare  (All's  IVell  that  Endt  Well,  Act  i.,  Sc  3)  and  Mar- 
lowe {Doc'or  Fauitui,  Act  iv.,  Sc.  2),  in  the  less  elliptic  form,  "  He  must 
needs  go  that  the  devil  drives."  But  half  a  century  before  Marlowe's  great 
play  John  Heywood  had  said, — 
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He  musi  needs  go  ihal  the  dyvell  drvveih. 

"Jokan  JakaH  thi  Husband  (1533). 

Other  English  variants  of  the  proverb  are,  "  They  run  fast  whom  the  devil 
drives,"  and  "  He  that  the  devil  drives  feels  no  lead  at  his  heels."  Analogous 
expressions  abound  in  the  proverbial  literature  of  other  countries. 

Nel  meszo  del  cammm  di  Do&tra  vita  (It.,  "  Midway  in  the  journey 
of  our  life"),  a  famous  line  in  Dante's  "  Inferno,"  Canto  i.  Cary  thus  trans- 
lates the  passage : 

In  the  midway  of  this  our  mortal  lift, 

I  found  me  in  a  gloomy  wood,  aitray. 

Gone  from  the  paih  direct. 
N/l  meiir,  dtl cammin  di  HDtIra  vita.    Thij  line,  with  which  Dante  begin?  ihefirst  canio 
of  the  "  Divine  Comedy,"  occurs  to  me  this  evening  for  the  hundredth  time  perhaps.    Bui  it 
is  the  fiist  lime  ihal  it  loiiches  me.     With  what  interest  do  1  reflect  upon  il,  and  how  serious 

teenlh  centniy,     I  am  midway  iti  the  path  of  life,  if  we  suppose  tliat  path  equal  for  all  and 

ITeiil.  con.,  a  contraction  for  nemiue  contradicente,  which  in  its  turn  is  bad 
lAlia  for  nulla  cutiCraauenti, — i.i.,no  one  contradicting.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  how  the  generally  tabooed  ablative  of  nemo  has  worked  itself 
into  popular  favor.  Even  so  correct  a  writer  as  Schopenhauer  uses  the  kin- 
dred barbaiistn  naninc  dissentientt. 

Hemo  repeats  fuit  tarpissimtis  (L.,  "  No  one  ever  became  very  wicked 
all  at  once"),  a  passage  in  Juvetial's  Satires,  II.,  66,  which  may  be  taken  as 
an  offset  to  Virgil's  phrase  in  the  "^neid"  (Book  vi.,  1.  126),  "Facilis  de- 
scensus Averni"  (or,  as  some  texts  read,  "Averno").  "The  descent  to  Avernus 
[hell]  is  easy."  Easy  it  may  be,  but  the  journey  is  accomplished  by  gradual 
approaches. 

HeSBtia,  Bhitt  of,  a  figure  used  oftener  by  Continental  writers  and  speakers 
than  by  English :  thus,  Renan  alludes  to  the  "  Nessus  shirt  of  ridicule."  It  is 
used  in  speech  generally  as  a  simile  for  a  source  of  misfortune,  a  fatal  gift,  or, 
less  often,  anyihlng  that  indelibly  wounds  the  susceptibilities,  and  it  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  fable  of  Hercules  and  the  centaur  Nessus,  who  was  ordered 
by  the  former  to  carry  his  wife  Dejanira  across  a  river.  Arrived  on  the  other 
side,  the  monster  offered  to  do  violence  to  the  woman,  which  seeing,  Hercules 
■hot  and  killed  him  with  a  poisoned  arrow.  In  revenge,  the  dying  centaur 
gave  to  Dejanira  his  tunic,  saying  that  he  to  whom  she  should  give  it  would 
love  her  exclusively.  Dejanira  gave  it  to  her  husband,  who  as  soon  as  he  put 
it  on  was  devoured  by  the  poison  with  which  it  was  steeped.  It  clung  fast 
and  could  not  be  taken  off,  and  after  unutterable  agonies  Hercules  jumped 


New  and  Tme.  A  correspondent  of  Notes  and  Queries  (seventh  series, 
i*.  477)  uys  that  Lessing  wrote  of  Voltaire,  "  Voltaire  writes  much  that  is 
good,  much  that  is  new,  but  what  is  good  is  not  new,  and  what  is  new  is  not 
good."  Unfortunately,  he  gives  this  on  the  authority  of  a  third  parly,  and  is 
unable  to  supply  chapter  and  verse.  The  phrase,  however  originated,  has 
now  become  a  favorite  form  of  condemnatory  criticism, — the  adjective  trui 
being  usually  substituted  for  goad,  Daniel  Webster,  in  his  attack  on  the 
platform  of  the  American  Free-Soil  party  (September  i.  1848),  said,  "I  see 
nothing  ii\  it  both  new  and  valuable.  'What  is  valuable  is  not  new,  and  what 
U  new  U  not  valuable.'"    But  even  in  this  form  he  puts  the  saying  in  quota- 
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tion-marks.  AaomewhaisimllaT  antithesis  maybe  found  in  Macauliy :"  There 
were  gentlemen  and  (here  weie  seamen  in  the  navy  of  Charles  II.     But  the 

searaen  were  not  gentlemen,  and  the  gentlemen  were  not  seamen."  Dr. 
Johnson  quotes  from  Goldsmith  a  "fine  passage"  from  the  "Vicar  of  Wake- 
field,"  which  "  he  was  afterwards  fool  enough  to  expunge :"  "  When  I  was  a 
young  man,  being  anxious  to  distinguish  myself,  I  was  perpetually  starting  new 
propositions.  But  i  soon  gave  this  over,  for  I  found  that  generally  what  waa 
new  was  false."  {Boswell's  Life.  vol.  vii.  ch.  viii.)  After  all,  this  is  a  bald 
commonplace,  which  Goldsmith  did  well  to  cancel. 

Ne^V  departuie,  a  phrase  made  popular  by  Clement  C.  Vallandigham, 

one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Democrats,  to  express  the  policy  which  he  first 
urged  upon  the  party  at  a  convention  in  Montgomery  County,  Ohio,  May,  1871, 
Here  he  secured  the  adoption  of  his  principles  in  the  platform  known 
in  political  history  as  the  Dayton  platform.  Vallandigham's  new  departure 
was,  in  brief,  an  aoandoninent  of  the  old  policy  of  obstruction  and  apposition, 
the  acceptance  of  the  results  of  the  war  as  final,  including  the  Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth  Amendments,  which  the  Democtacy  had  hitherto 
opposed  as  revolutionary,  and  the  commencement  of  a  new  policy  of  living 
and  vital  issues.  The  phrase  "  a  new  departure"  is  now  in  genera!  use,  and 
is  applied  to  any  radical  reform  or  change  of  base,  personal  or  political. 

Republicans  or  all  shades  oT  apiaion  have  foe  a  good  while  lieeii  urging  on  ihe  Democrai* 
the  prQpriety  and  cipedieney  of  ac«piing  "  accomplished  facu," — that  is,  of  formall)'  ac- 
knowledging in  the  public  uccerances  of  [he  party  that  the  var  and  the  amendments  to  the 

abolition  and  perpetual  prohibition  of  slavery,  and  the  equality  of  all  men  befoR  the  lav. 
Republicans  have  further  urged  on  Ihem  the  propriety  of  acknowledging  ibe  validity  of  the 

Gblie  debt  and  Ihe  duty  of  the  nation  to  discharge  it  in  eoin.  For  sii  years  the  Democrat* 
ve  resolutely  refused  to  do  any  of  these  things.  .  A  considerable  ponioo  of  the  party, 
headed  by  Mr.  Vallandigham,  seem  to  have  learned  wisdom  at  last,  and  propose  to  sur' 
render  all  the  principal  points  in  their  former  creed,  and  to  begin  their  opposition  lo  the  party 
In  power  on  a  new  line.  They  offer  to  do  what  Ihe  Republican  party  has  been  dclng.  mam- 
tain  the  results  of  the  war,  and  to  do  something  which  the  Republican  pany  has  thus  far 

for  instance,  while  adhuingto  the  three  new  constitutional  amendments,  10  oppose  the  dan- 
gerous tendency  wUch  the  itepuhlicaa  party  has  for  some  time  been  manifesting  to  ueat  the 
ametidments  as  having  practically  abrogated  the  whole  Constitution  ;  or.  In  other  words,  as 

constitutional.  They  oAer  10  treat  the  reconstruction  measures  as  finalities, — that  is,  to  put 
Ibe  Southern  States  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  Nonhem  Slates,  and  put  funhet  inter- 
l^rence  with  their  aHairs  on  exactly  the  same  level  with  interTetvnce  In  the  affairs  of  New 
York  and  Massachusetts.— AVm  York  Natisn.  June  S,  1871. 

Nevr  Timon  Quairel.  A  curious  chapter  in  any  new  volume  on  the 
"  Quarrels  of  Authors"  would  be  furnished  by  the  passage  at  arms  between 
Tennyson  and  Bulwer.  The  latter,  in  his  early  days,  had  an  unfortunate 
faculty  for  exciting  the  antagonism  of  his  fellow-authors.  It  was  unfortunate, 
because  he  waa  extremely  sensitive  to  attack,  and  his  sensitiveness  was  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  he  was  anxious  to  stand  well  with  his  brethren  of  the 
pen,  and  never  said  an  unkind  or  discourteous  word  about  them,  save  in  the 

No  doubt  he  felt  like  a  good  fellow  wronged, — a  feeling  that  is  gall  and 
wormwood  to  a  sensitive  spirit. 

In  his  Autobiography  he  complains  of  the  "ribald  attacks"  which  Thack- 
eray made  upon  him  in  the  pages  of  Fraier'i,  and  doubtless  those  attacks  cut 
deep  into  his  soul.  Vet  he  wound  up  by  making  friends  with  Thackeray,  who 
in  one  of  his  prefaces  makes  public  profession  of  the  regret  with  which  he 
looked  back  upon  his  "  Bulwig"  caricatures,  attributing  them  lo  an  ebullilion 
of  animal  spirits  in  a  young  and  thoughtless  writer,  uucotuciotu  of  the  p«in 
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he  was  inflicting,  Maginn,  Loekhart,  Jeffrey,  all  the  wags  and  critics  of  the 
period,  had  their  fling  at  Bulwer.  Carlyle  expressed  a  loathing  for  liim.  Even 
in  America.  Hawthorne,  in  one  of  his  "Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse,"  says, 
"Bulwer  1  detest.  He  is  the  very  pimple  of  the  age's  huTnbug."  Disraeli 
and  Dickens  are  almost  the  only  men  of  any  literary  standing  who  always 
looked  kindly  upon  the  author  of  "  Pelham." 

As  to  Tennyson,  he  showed  his  dislike  as  far  back  as  1830.  His  volume, 
"  Poems,  Chiefly  Lyrical,"  published  in  that  year,  contained  a  short  poem 
called  "A  Character,"  which  was  recognized  by  every  one  as  a  satire  on 
Bulwer. 

A  Character. 


A(  nidit  h 

or  this  mi 

Teich  ni«  me  noitiingness  or  tnings.  ~ 

Beyond  the  baltom  oC  his  eye. 

He  spake  of  twauty :  ihal  the  dull 

Sawnodmniiymgras,, 

Life  in  dead  siunes,  t>r  spirli  in  air; 

Then  lookine  as  -twere  in  a  glass 

He  smooLhed  hii  chin  and  sleeked  hLs  hair. 

And  said  Lhe  eartb  was  beautiful. 


Devolved  his  rounded  periods- 
Most  delicately  hour  by  hour 
He  canvassed  liunian  mysteries. 
And  [rod  on  silk,  as  if  lhe  winds 
Blew  hb  own  praises  in  his  eyes, 
And  stood  aloof  from  other  minds 
In  impotence  of  fancied  power. 

With  lips  depressed  as  he  were  met 
Himseirunto  himself  he  sold; 
Upon  himself  himself  did  feed  : 

And  o'tber  than  his  form  of  creed, 
With  chiselled  features  clear  and  eI< 

There  is  a  cruel  truth  in  this  dissection  of  the  vain,  self- conscious,  and  self- 


worshipping  Bulwer,  his  failure  to  accommodate  his  profession  to  his  prac- 
-=—  "-'-aflect-^-     -'  ■"     -   ^-  -■-        '  ■-    ■-- '  ■^-- 


ticcs,  his  affectation  of  Byronic  gloom,  his  utter  want  of  literary  si 

The  victim  writhed  under  the  lash.  But  it  was  many  years  before  he  re- 
taliated. In  his  "New  Timon,"  a  very  dull  and  insipid  romance  in  verse 
which  he  published  anonymously  in  1846,  he  made  a  savage  onslaught  on  the 
young  pt)et  who  had  now  taken  a  recognized  place  among  the  immortals. 
No  doubt  the  fact  of  his  foeman's  success  in  the  line  of  literature  wherein  he 
himself  had  failed,  though  wishing  most  ardently  to  succeed,  added  venom  to 
the  onslaught.  But,  though  the  shaft  was  tipped  with  puison,  it  was  shot  by 
an  incompetent  hand,  and  recoiled  on  the  archer.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  of  anything  more  puerile,  more  unfair,  more  manifestly  dictated  by 
personal  spile,  than  the  following  lines : 
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No  tawdry  grace  shall  womanlle  my  iwli  1 
E'ln  in  a  lovc-ionE,  man  should  wriw  for  mi 
Noi  mine,  nol  mine  (O  Mu.e,  forbid  1)  the  b 
Of  borrowed  noies,  the  mockbird'i  modish  !■ 
The  iingliiig  mi-dley  of  purloined  conceiii, 
Outbabyine  Wordswurlh  and  oulglillering  K 
Where  all  ihc  airs  of  patchwork-pastoral  chi 
To  drowsy  eats  in  Tennyionian  rhyme ! 
Am  I  enihratted  but  by  the  sterile  rule. 


le  with  weight  combine 


On  "  darlkng  little  room  so  warm  and  bright/' 

And  catch  her  "  blue  fly  singing  i'  the  pane." 
Though  walsed  bjr  Critics,  though  adored  by  Blu 
I'hough  Peel  with  pudding  plump  Ihc  pulmg  Mus 
Though  Thebati  taste  the  Saxon's  purse  controls. 


my  PC 
nHiy 


nMaic 


Andflaunl,  admired,  the  Rag  Fair  of  the 'Nine  1 

In  3  note  to  this  precious  rubbish  the  author  says,  "I  have  no  blind  en- 
thusiasm for  Mr.  Knowies,  and  I  allow  both  the  grave  faults  of  his  diction 
and  the  somewhat  narrow  limits  within  which  is  contracted  his  knowledge  of 
character  aiid  life,  but  no  one  can  deny  that  he  has  nobly  supported  the 
British  Drama  ;  tliat  he  has  moved  the  laughter  and  tears  of  thousands  ;  that 
he  forms  an  actual,  living,  and  imperishable  feature  in  the  loftier  literature  of 
his  time  ;  that  the  history  of  the  English  stage  can  never  be  rewritten  here- 
after without  long  and  honorable  mention  of  the  author  of  'Virginius'  and 
'The  Hunchback.'  The  most  that  can  be  said  of  Mr.  Tennyson  is  that  he  is 
the  favorite  of  a  small  circle  ;  to  the  mass  of  the  public  little  more  than  his 
name  is  known  ;  he  has  moved  no  thousands,  he  has  created  no  world  of 
characters,  he  has  labored  out  no  deathless  truths,  nor  enlarged  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  heart  by  the  delineation  of  various  and  deathless  passions; 
he  has  lent  a  stout  shoulder  to  no  sinking  but  manly  cause,  dear  to  the 
Nation  and  to  Art ;  yet  if  the  uncontradicted  statements  in  the  journals  be 
true,  this  gentleman  has  been  quartered  on  the  public  purse  ;  he  is  in  the 
prime  of  life,  belonging  to  a  wealthy  family,  without,  I  believe,  wife  or  chil- 
dren ;  at  the  very  time  that  Mr.  Knowies  was  lecturing  for  bread  in  foreign 
lands,  verging  towards  old  age,  unfriended  even  by  the  public  he  has  charmed  I 
Such  is  the  justice  of  our  Ministers,  such  the  national  gratitude  to  those 
whom  we  thank — and  starve  !" 

The  most  noticeable  thing  about  both  the  lines  and  the  liote  to  them  is 
Iheir  arrogant  and  uneasy  egotism.  In  the  verse  the  poet  expressly  claims, 
"  I  am  virile,  strong,  original  ;  this  Tennyson  whom  you  critics  put  above  me 
is  etTcminate,  tawdry,  and  a  plagiarist."  In  his  note  you  might  read  between 
the  lines  some  stich  affirmation  as  this  :  "Mr.  Knowies  is  not  my  equal,  to  be 
BUie;  he  has  not  certain  virtues  which  I  possess;  nevertheless  he  is  far 
superior  to  Tennyson,  who  has  moved  no  thousands,  etc,  etc., — all  of  which  I 

Both  in  his  praise  and  in  his  blame  you  feel  instinctively  that  Bulwer  is 
measuring  everybody  by  his  own  standard,  and  awkwardly  striving  to  conceal 
his  anger  that  the  critics  do  not  see  how  far  the  others  fall  below  it. 

Punch,  which  had  always  befriended  Tennyson,  came  to  the  rescue  of  its 
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The  "New  Tjmon"  and  Alfred  Tennyson's  Pension. 


Whogmdgeshlm  his  "bit  and  sup  :" 
So  standi  the  bard  of  Locksley  Hall, 
While  puny  darts  around  him  fall, 
TIpp'd  *iih  what  Timon  takes  fur  venom ; 
He  IS  ihF  inastilT,  Tim  the  Blenheim. 

"  School -miss  Alfred"  then  look  up  the  cudgels  for  himself  in  very  mascu- 
line fashion.  The  number  of  Punch  for  February  28.  1846,  came  out  with 
some  lines  entitled  "The  New  Timon  and  the  Poets."  They  were  signed 
"  Alcibiades,"  but  were  universally  recognized  as  Tennyson's.  They  are  well 
known,  but  we  will  quote  them  in  full : 

The  "  New  Timon"  and  the  Poets. 

We  know  him  out  of  ShaWespeare's  art, 


>a  died  Ihe  Old  : 


Thepiddedmin 


To  f»ll  on  [hose  who  are  lo  yoa 
As  Captain  is  to  Subaltern. 

But  men  of  long-enduring  hopfs, 

And  carelesi  what  this  hour  may  bring, 
Con  pardon  little  woidd-be  Popes 

And  Bcummeli,  when  they  try  10  stins. 
An  Artist,  sir,  should  tesi  in  An, 

And  waive  a  link  of  his  claim : 
To  have  the  deep  poetic  heart 

Is  more  ihan  all  poetic  fame. 
Bui  you,  sir,  you  ai«  hard  to  please : 

With  moral  breadth  of  temperament. 
And  what  with  spiles,  and  what  with  fean. 

Von  cannot  let  a  body  be  : 
'Tis  always  ringing  in  your  ears, 

"  They  call  this  man  as  good  as  me." 
What  profits  now  to  understand 

The  merits  of  a  spotless  shirt. 


If  half  the  liule  soul  is  dm  T 

Viu  talk  of  (insel  I  why,  we  see 

The  old  mark  of  rougt  upon  your  chetki. 
You  prate  of  Nature  I  you  are  he 

Th.it  kplii  hi,  life  abuitt  the  cliques. 
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ATimon,  your    Nif,  uy,  for  shame  I 

The  fierce  old  man,— to  take  his  name. 
You  bandbox  1    Off,  and  let  him  r»t[ 

It  is  evident  Ihat  "  Akibiades"  had  penetrated  the  anonymous  authorship 
of  the  "New  Tinion."  Indeed,  the  secret  was  an  open  one  from  the  drst 
Though  the  poem  has  few  of  the  virtues  of  lJu)wer's  prose,  it  has  all  its 
vices,  and  the  critics  at  once  laid  the  foundling  at  his  door. 

A  week  later  (March  7)  "  Alcibiades"  followed  his  first  return  shot  with 
another,  which  only  indirectly  alludes  to  the  "  New  Timon"  controversy. 
LiTEBAHY  Squabbles. 

Ah,  God '.  the  petty  foots  of  rhyme 

That  shriek  and  sweai  in  pygmy  wan 
Before  ihe  stony  face  of  Time. 

And  looked  at  by  the  silent  siais ; — 

Thai  hate  each  other  for  a  song, 
And  do  their  little  be3t  to  bite ; 


When  one  small  louch  of  Charity 

Could  lift  them  nearer  Godlike  iUXt 
Than  if  ihe  crowded  Orb  should  cry 

Like  those  thai  cried  Diana  great. 

And  I  loo  talk,  and  kne  ihe  touch 

I  talk  of.     Surely,  after  all. 
The  noblesi  answer  unto  such 

Tennyson  has  never  publicly  acknowledged  these  "Alcibiades"  poems. 
He  included  them  in  no  edition  of  his  works.  Nevertheless,  their  authorship 
is  undeniable  and  undenied.  They  served  their  purpose.  The  victim  was 
demolished.  The  public  was  with  Tennyson.  In  the  third  edition  of  the 
"  New  Tinion"  the  obnoxious  lines  and  the  note  were  withdrawn,  Bulwer 
made  no  answer  to"  Alcibiades."  But  to  Tennyson  he  seems  to  have  written  a 
private  letter,  whose  contents  we  can  only  guess  at  from  the  following  poem 
by  Tennyson,  written  apparently  in  December,  1846  : 
On  a  Spiteful  Letier, 

Here,  it  is  here,— ihe  close  of  the  year. 

For  himself  has  done  much  becier. 

O  foolish  bard  !  is  your  lot  so  hard 
If  men  neglect  your  pages? 

I  hear  the  roll  of  the  ages. 

This  fallen  leaf,  Un't  fame  as  brieTT 

Mv  rhymes  may  have  been  the  stronger. 
Vet  hale  me  not,  bul  abide  your  loi ; 

I  last  but  a  moment  longer. 

O  faded  leaf,  isn't  fame  as  brieft 

What  room  is  here  tot  a  haler  T 
Yet  the  yellow  leaf  hatei  the  greeiur  IctJ, 

For  it  bang!  one  moment  laur. 
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Gremter  Ihan  I,— isn'i  ihat  your  ciyf— 


9  brief  r 


Wdl,  if  it  be  (0.  » 
And  if  it  b<  10,  » 

ibei 

O  luinrnir  leaf,  bn' 

I  life 

And  my  heari.  my  heart  i<  an  evergreen. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  in  conclusion  that  the  feud,  so  bitter  and  rancoroua 
while  it  lasted,  was  healed  long  before  ihe  death  of  Bulwer. 

Indeed,  the  poet-romancer  might  have  paraphrased  an  old  saying  attributed 
to  many  iamous  men,  by  asserting  that  Loid  Lytton  did  not  remember  the 
enmities  of  Bulwer, 

By  the  time  he  had  become  Lord  Lytton  he  was  a  wealthy  man,  a  man  of 
fashion,  of  political  and  titular  eminence, — a  sort  of  golden  link  between 
literature  and  the  aristocracy. 

He  honestly  strove  to  gain  the  good  will  of  his  literary  fellow-laborers,  even 
those  who  had  formerly  abused  him.  With  such  adjuncts,  it  was  not  difficult 
to  succeed.  Thackeray  apologized  for  Vellowplush  and  Kulwig.  The  critics 
were  gained  over.  A  mutual  admiration  sprang  up  between  the  Laureate  and 
tlie  Lord,  and  in  a  speech  made  at  Hertford,  October  9,  1862,  Lord  Lytton 
made  an  am«nde  honorabh  for  his  ill-considered  verses  when  he  said  publicly, 
"We  must  comfort  ourselves  with  the  thought  so  exquisitely  expressed  by 
our  Poet- Laureate,  that  the  Prince  we  lament  is  still 
The  silent  father  of  our  kings  to  l>e." 

New  World,  America,  the  Western  Hemisphere.  There  is  a  tradition 
tiiat  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  at  some  date  unspecilied,  granted  to  Columbus 
as  a  legend  for  his  coat  of  arms  the  motto 

A  Castilla  y  a  Leon 

Nuevo  mimdo  di6  Colon. 

("To  Castile  and  Leon 

Columbus  gave  a  new  world,") 

It  is  added  that  when  the  discoverer's  bones  were  removed  to  Seville,  the 
motto,  by  Ferdinand's  orders,  was  placed  on  his  tomb.  There  is  no  historical 
foundation  for  this  story.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Oviedo  in  1535,  who  gives 
the  motto  a  somewhat  different  turn  : 

Por  Castilla  y  nor  Leon 
Nuevo  munifo>iall6  (..oioD. 

But  the  other  form  was  preferred  by  Ferdinand  Columbus,  who  about  1535, 
or  earlier,  had  adopted  it  on  his  arms,  and  on  whose  tomb  in  the  cathedral 
at  Seville  it  may  still  be  read.  Evidently  legend  transferred  to  the  father  ihe 
motto  adopted,  if  not  invented,  by  the  son.  The  phrase  "New  World"  as 
applied  to  the  recent  discoveries  was  uniinown  to  Columbus  and  his  contem- 
poraries. The  true  significance  of  these  discoveries  had  not  yet  dawned  upon 
Toyager  or  writer.  Columbus  died  in  the  belief  that  he  had  found  a  new 
route  to  the  Indies  by  sailing  west.  Nobody  was  looking  for  a  new  world, 
and  when  it  at  last  came  to  be  realiaed  that  America  was  not  Asia  it  was 
loolied  upon  merely  as  a  barrier  in  the  way  to  Asia.  The  main  object  of  ihe 
explorers  who  entered  its  navigable  streams  was  to  ascertain  if  these  might 
nol  prove  to  be  arms  of  the  sea  separating  the  mass  of  land  in  two,  and  so 
leading  to  the  longed-for  haven.  The  phrase  New  World  was  first  used  by 
Amerigo  Vespucci  in  a  letter  to  Lorenio  de'  Medici,  written  from  Lisbon  in 
March  or  April,  1503.  "llis  proper  to  call  them  a  new  world,"  he  says, 
referring  to  the  traut  uf  Brazilian  sea-cuasi,  luuth  of  Ihe  equator,  which  lie 
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had  discovered  on  his  third  voyage.     In  1504  a  Lalin  version  of  the  letter 

was  published  under  ihe  tiile  "Muiidus  Novus."  Its  daring  assertion  of  the 
e  of  a  populous  land  beyond  the  equator  and  unknown  to  the 
,  (whose  omniscience  had  not  yet  been  questioned)  excited  great 
tuiiuaii/. .  The  pamphlet  was  a  great  success.  It  familiarized  Europe  with 
the  title  New  World  as  applied  to  a  great  continent  detached  from  Asia. 
Not  yet,  however,  was  any  connection  fancied  between  the  discoveries  of 
Columbus  and  those  of  Vespucci.  In  1507,  Martin  Waldseemiiller  pub- 
lished a  little  treatise  in  which  the  suggestion  was  made  that  the  Quaria 
Pars,  or  New  and  Fourth  Part  of  the  earth's  surface,  discovered  hy  Ameri- 
cus  Vespucius,  should  be  called  America,  The  suggestion  was  accepted 
without  a  word  of  protest,  even  from  Ferdinand  Columbus,  the  devoted 
son  of  the  great  navigator,  himself  an  accomplished  geographer.  That 
he  owned  a  copy  of  the  book  of  Waldseemiiller 's,  that  he  had  it  for 
eighteen  years  in  his  possession,  and  that  he  annotated  it  with  fulness  and 
care,  these  are  known  facts.  Nevertheless,  Ferdinand  Columbus  made  no 
comment  upon  the  passage  in  which  the  discovery  of  a  new  world  is  attrib- 
uted to  Vespucius.  This  silence  is  absolutely  decisive.  It  proves  that 
Ferdinand  Columbus  shared  Waldseemiiller's  opinion  that  the  Fourth  Part 
meant  something  very  different  from  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  Amer. 
ica,  and  that  whereas  Christopher  Columbus  had  discovered  the  eastern  coast 
of  Asia,  or,  in  other  words,  a  section  of  the  Old  World,  it  was  to  Vespucius 
that  the  discovery  of  a  New  World  south  of  the  equator  belonged.  By  the 
time  geographers  had  comprehended  that  Urazil  pertained  to  the  same  con- 
tinent revealed  by  Columbus  and  Cabot,  the  terms  Quarta  Pars,  New  World, 
and  America  had  become  interchangeable  and  synonymous  ;  and  thus,  not 
for  the  first  lime  in  history, — the  extension  of  the  term  Africa  is  another 
example, — the  part  gave  a  name  to  the  whole.  See  Fiske's  "  Discovery  of 
America,"  chap,  vii.,  "  Mundus  Novus." 

Ne'WCastle,  To  carry  coals  to,  a  proverbial  expression  for  unnecessary 
gifts  or  supererogatory  favors,  Newcastle  being  the  greatest  coal-mart  in  the 
world.  The  trade  in  coal  seems  to  have  been  important  from  the  beginning  of 
the  town.  In  1239  the  burgesses  received  from  Henry  III.  a  license  to  dig  coals 
within  the  borough,  and  by  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  business  had  increased 
so  rapidly  that  Newcastle  paid  an  annual  revenue  of  two  hundred  pounds.  In 
i6t5  the  trade  employed  four  hundred  ships,  and  extended  to  France  and 
the  Netherlands.     Analogous  expressions  abound  in  every  language, — vit. : 

To  send  owls  lo  Athens,  boi  lo  Cyprus,  a  tlod  to  the  ploughed  field ;  to  add  a  farthing  to 
the  millions  of  Crceaus.-GriT*. 

To  Bive  fruit  10  ALcinous  (whose  orchards  were  famous  for  bearing  fruit  all  the  year  round) ; 
to  lake  wood  to  the  forest.— Za/js. 

To  carry  oil  to  the  City  of  Olives.— tt/r*a.. 

To  carry  ptpper  lo  Hindoslan.— ftrjMH. 

To  carry  n-aier  to  the  sea.-G*rma«. 

To  carry  wood  to  the  mountains ;  to  offer  honey  to  the  owner  of  beehives.- .^huA. 

A  familiar  proverb  in  the  Middle  Ages  was,  To  send  indulgences  to  Rome. 
Johannes  Garlandius,  a  poet  of  the  eleventh  century,  begins  his  "Opiu 
Synonymorum"  with  a  list  of  similar  proverbial  sayings : 

lfmphibu;qo™yraC™ab"s'da^n'Sa''Liaco. 
Aui  Cereri  fruges,  apibus  mel,  rel  Ihyma  uralis, 
Ponio  vel  Aicinoo  vel  mollia  thui«  Saheo-  I 

Burton  says,  "  To  enlarge  or  illustrate  the  power  and  effect  of  love  is  to  set 
il  candle  in  the  sun."     {Anatomy  of  MJancAely,  Sec.  a,  Memb.  \,  SubKC  «.) 
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But  the  most  noteworthy  example  in  poetiy  of  similar  metapbon  occnis  in 
Shakespeare,  in  the  familiar  lines, — 

To  guard  ■  liile  that  was  rich  before. 
To  gild  rcAoed  gold,  lo  painl  ihe  lily, 
To  ihtow  *  periume  on  the  violei. 


AVh«-7dA<i,  AtliY..Sc,  a. 
Newcome,  JohoQy,  a  nickname  particularly  applied   to  a  young,   1 
praciised  officer  in  ihe  British  army,  and  more  generally  to  any  raw, 
ucperieiiced  youth. 


■■  A'  comes  o'  taking  folk  on  the  right  side,  1  ito*, 
ance  the  ill  hap  to  lay  he  was  but  a  Johnny  Newcom. 
family  an  Ul  «ll  ever  since,"-Sm  W*lter  Scott. 


Ne^vland,  Abraham.  A  Bank-of-England  note  used  t 
"Abraham  Newland,"  from  the  name  of  the  cashier,  fifty  or  : 
to  whose  order  the  notes  of  the  bank  were  made  payable. 
celebrated  thus  in  the  vrords  of  a  song  of  the  period  : 


anguage  ibey  speak. 


Oh,  Abraham  Newtand  !  notijied  Abraham  Newland  f 

News.  It  is  popular  to  say  that  this  word  is  derived  from  the  initial  let- 
ters of  the  four  points  of  the  compass  arranged  in  a  device  in  the  form  of  a 
cross  and  placed  at  the  top  of  some  of  (he  earlier  newS'Sheets  to  indicate 
that  their  contents  were  derived  from  all  quarter.'!.  But  it  is  easy  to  show 
that  this  is  purely  fanciful.  First,  the  earliest  English  newspaper  dates  from 
1661,  and  we  find  (he  word  news,  exactly  in  its  modern  sense,  in  Shakespeare, 
who  died  neatly  fifty  years  earlier, — namely,  in  1616.  Thus,  we  have  "  How 
now?  What  newsf"  \Macbith,  KtX\.,  Sc.  7  ^''^ivit  let  time's  news  be  known  !" 
(Winttr's  Tall,  Act  iv.,  Sc.  i  ;)  "Even  al  that  news  he  dies"  (King  John\. 
This  list,  which  might  be  extended  indefinitely  from  Shakespeare  and  other 
□Id  writers,  would  alone  be  sutlicient  to  dispose  of  the  north-east-west-south 
theory ;  but  a  reference  to  the  equivalent  words  in  the  tongues  to  which 
English  is  most  nearly  allied  will  further  show  its  fallacy.  In  German  the 
initials  of  Ihe  points  of  the  compass  read  in  this  order,  N.  O.  W  S.,  while 
the  word  for  news  is  neuigkiiten,  obviously  impossible  of  derivation  from 
these  four  letters,  while  it  is  derived  from  the  word  for  ttew.  Again,  in  French 
the  initials  are  N,  E.  O.  S.,  while  the  word  for  ntwi  is  nouvella,  which  is  simply 
theplutal  form  of  the  word  for  new. 

Tne  true  derivation  does  not  seem  difiicuh  to  trace.     Some  take  it  directly 


from  the  German  dot  Nme^  which  is  an  abstract  noun  signifying  "  the 


and  equivalent  to  our  news.  The  genitive  is  ruues.  and  the  phrase  "Was 
giebl's  neues?"  renders  the  exact  sense  of  our  "  What's  the  news  >"  More- 
over, the  old  German  spelling  is  new,  genitive  newfi.  Yet  this,  plausible  as 
it  looks,  is  not  the  origin  of  (he  word.  When  we  find  in  Anglo-Saxon  such 
*p\tTMt  an  Auiat niiivj?  <"what  news  ?")  we  can  l>e  al  no  loss  to  determine  that 
the  word  is  of  pure  Low  German  or  native  English  origin,  although  the 
French  nouvetlet  may  have  inftiienced  its  use.  The  fact  that  the  word  is 
often  used  in  the  singular  confirms  Ihis.     Thus,  we  have  in  John  Florio's 
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"  World  of  ■Words"  {iS97)  "  Novelli,  a  tale,  a  newes."  In  "The  WiU'  Recrea< 
lion,"  published  in  1640,  we  have  the  following  epigram  : 

When  newi  doih  come,  if  any  would  diictui 
The  leller  of  the  word,  resolve  it  thus  : 
News  Is  conveyed  by  leller,  word,  or  mouth, 
And  comes  to  us  from  north,  east,  west,  and  south. 

The  little  corps  of  the  newspaper  fraternity  were  then  beginning  work  in 
England,  and,  being  tickled  by  the  above  epigram,  had  it  put  at  the  head  of 
their  papers,  as  already  stated. 

Skeatsays  that  newes  is  not  older  than  1 500,  and  cites  Berners's  translation 
of  Froissart,  "  Uesyrous  to  here  newes,"  and  Surrey's  translation  of  Virgil, 
"  What  news  he  brought."  But  at  least  one  earlier  instance  is  to  be  rnantfin 
"The  Siege  of  Rhodes,"  translated  by  John  Kay,  and  printed  by  Caxton 
about  1490. 

Ne^vs,  IlL  All  nations  agree  that  "  III  news  travels  fast,"  which  is  the 
English  form  of  the  proverb.  Its  corollary,  "  No  news  is  good  news,"  is 
found  also  in  French  and  Italian.  Here  are  some  foreign  proverbs  of  the 
same  kind: 


Bad  new 
Bad  new 

Bad  ne* 
Goodne 

sis^hr'firetioci 
9  is  always  irue, 
»s  is  rumored,  t 

rtnch 

-Italian 
mUk. 
ws  flies.- 

-Spanish  and  Portustat: 

And  here 

is  how  the  ; 

ienti, 

nent  appears  in  variou! 

J  forms  in  English  liters- 

For 

eviln 

ews  ridei 

B  post,  while  good  ni 

iws  baits. 

'""  Ae>niit.t,  1.  .538. 

llln 

ewsis 

,  winged 

with  fate,  and  fli«  ; 
Drvdbn:   fkr. 

I[I  news  tliei  with  eagles' 
tidings.— ROBBKT  Cbambb 

wing 

s,  but  la 

:  Nsctu 

■Tnal  Lucubratient 

nt  to  clog  the  heels  of  ^«biMI» 
[163B). 

III  news, 
TkiPutur 

,,  Act  ii^Tc's" 

allow 

■winged, 

but  whafs  good  w^ 

ilks  on  crutches. — Massih&u: 

ThQ. 

ugh  it 

be  hone 

9t,  it  is  never  good 

Nightmare  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  words  neht,  "  night,"  and 
mata,  a  "spectre,"  which,  in  Runic  mythology,  placed  itself  on  the  breast  of 
the  sleeping  and  deprived  them  of  the  powers  of  motion  and  utterance,  (Low 
German,  nagt-moor ;  German,  nachl-mahr ;  Dutch,  nackt-mrrrit.) 

The  mara  was  also  believed  to  be  the  guardian  of  hidden  treasures,  over 
which  it  brooded  as  a  hen  over  eggs,  and  tlie  place  where  It  sat  was  called  iti 
nidut,  or  nest.     Hence  the  term  mare's-nest 

111  North  German  and  Norwegian  traditions  the  mnra  generally  assumes 
the  form  of  a  beautiful  woman.  Like  other  supernatural  beings,  she  can  enter 
through  tlie  smallest  hole,  and  sets  herself  across  her  victims  to  torment  thettL 
Many  curious  methods  are  given  to  get  rid  of  her.  One  is  to  wrap  a  knife  in 
a  cloth,  and  let  it  turn  three  times  round  the  body  while  repeating  certain 
rhymes.  Another  is  to  turn  one's  shoes  with  the  toes  outward  from  the  bed. 
The  mistletoe  is  also  recommended  as  a  remedy. 

Nightmare  of  Europe,  one  of  the  many  appellatives  of  Napoleon  Bons- 

Earte,  given  him  by  awed  and  appalled  contenvporaries  in  Europe  when,  after 
is  stupendous  military  successes,  he  seemed  to  sit  heavily  on  the  helpless 
continent,  as  a  nightmare  on  the  breast  of  a  troubled  sleeper,  belpleu  under 
its  weight 
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mi  admlrarl  (I., "  to  admire"  or  "  wonder  at  nothing"),  a  phrase  from 
Horace  [Epistlts,  I.,  vi.  l).  Dr.  Arnold,  in  a  letter  to  an  old  pupil,  quoted  in 
"Arnold's  Life  and  Correspondence,"  calls  it  "Ihe  devil's  favorite  text,"  and 
the  best  he  could  choose  "  to  introduce  his  pupils  into  the  more  esoteric  part 
of  his  doctrine.  .  I  have  always  looked  upon  a  man  infected  with  the 
disorder  of  anti-romance  as  on  one  who  has  lost  the  finest  part  of  his  nature, 
and  his  best  protection  against  everything  low  and  foolish."  He  adds  that 
such  men  may  well  call  him  mad,  but  he  thinks  their  party  are  not  yet  strong 
enough  to  get  him  fairly  shut  up,  and  until  they  are  "  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  insisting  that  their  tale  is  Ihe  longest." 

Himjni  pimini,  affected  simplicity  in  young  ladies.  In  fiurgoyne's  comedy 
of  "The  Heiress"  (Act  iii.,  Sc.  a).  Lady  Emily  telis  Miss  Alscrip.  "The  way 
to  acquire  the  correct  Paphian  mimp  is  to  stand  before  the  glass  and  pro- 
nounce repeatedly  'nimliii  pimini.'  The  lips  cannot  fail  to  lake  (he  right 
ply."  Dickens  has  borrowed  the  conceit,  where  in  "  Little  Dorrit"  Mrs.  Gen- 
eral tells  Amy  Dorrit,  "Papa,  potmoes,  poultry,  prunes,  and  prism  are  all  very 
good  words  for  the  lips  :  especialjy/rani'j  and  prism.  You  will  find  it  service- 
able, in  Ihe  formation  of  a  demeanor,  if  you  sometimes  say  to  yourself  in  com- 
pany,— on  entering  a  room,  for  instance, — Papa,  potatoes,  poultry,  prunes  and 
prtsm,  prunes  and/njw." 

Nine  days'  wonder,  an  old  phrase  for  a  short-lived  sensation.  It  may 
be  found  in  Chaucer  ; 

Eke  wonder  LasI  but  nine  deies  newe  in  loun. 

Troilus  and  Criseidi,  Book  iv..  Stanw  80. 
AltBrnate  readings  give  nyghtes  for  deies,  and  never  for  neiue.  The  expres- 
sion undoubtedly  dates  back  to  the  Novendiale  Sacrum  of  the  Romans,  which, 
according  to  Ltvy,  Book  i.  chap.  310,  took  its  rise  from  the  fact  that  just  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Sabtnes  a  thick  shower  of  stones  fell  from  heaven  on  (he 
Alban  Mount,  and  a  voice  was  heard  recalling  the  Albans  to  the  observance 
of  the  ancient  religious  rites,  which  they  had  discontinued,  "  A  festival  of  nine 
days  was  Instituted  publicly  by  the  Romans  also  on  account  of  the  same 
prodigy,  either  in  obedience  to  the  heavenly  voice  sent  from  the  Alban  Mount 
{for  that,  (t»o,  is  stated)  or  by  the  advice  of  the  aruspices  ;  certain  it  is  that  it 
continued  a  solemn  observance  that  whenever  the  same  prodigy  was  announced 
a  festival  for  nine  days  was  observed." 

Nine  of  Diamonds  is  called  the  curse  of  Scotland.  The  expression  goes 
back  at  least  as  far  as  1745,  for  a  caricature  dated  October  ai  of  that  year 
represents  the  Young  Chevalier  attempting  to  lead  a  herd  of  bulls,  laden  with 
papal  curses,  etc.,  across  the  Tweed  with  the  nine  of  diamonds  lying  before 
them.  Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  explanation  is  that  which  refers  it  to 
the  massacre  of  Glencoe.  The  order  for  this  cruel  deed  was  signed  liy  the 
Earl  of  Stair,  John  Dalrymple,  Secretary  of  State  to  Scotland,  who  was  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  the  union  of  England  with  Scotland.  The  coat  of 
arms  of  the  Dalrymple  family  bears  nine  lozenges,  resembling  diamonds,  in 
hi  shield,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  with  reference  to  them  that  the  nine  of 
diamonds  was  called  the  curse  of  Scotland.  The  other  reasons  that  have  been 
(uggested  for  this  expression  ate  : 

That  during  the  reign  of  Mary  a  thief  attempted  to  steal  the  crown  from 
Elitabeth  Castle,  and  succeeded  m  abstracting  nine  valuable  diamonds  there- 
from. To  replace  these  a  heavy  tax  was  laid  upon  the  people,  which  was 
termed  the  curse  of  Scotland. 

That  when  the  game  of  comite  was  introduced  into  the  court  at  Holyrood, 
the  nine  of  diamonds,  being  the  winning  card,  got  this  name  because  of  the 
Dumber  of  courtiers  ruined  by  (he  game. 
68 
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That  in  the  game  of  Pope  Joan  the  nine  o(  diamonds  is  the  Pope,  whom 
the  Scotch  Presbyterians  considered  a  carse. 

That  it  is  a  corruption  of  the  phrase  "Cross  of  Scotland."  The  nine 
"  pips"  on  the  card  were  formerly  (irinted  in  (he  shape  of  a  St  Andrew's 

That  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  wrote  his  inhuman  orders  at  Culloden  on  the 
back  of  a  nine  of  diamonds.  (But  the  battle  of  Culloden  was  fought  April  8, 
1746,  nearly  six  months  after  the  date  of  the  caricature  before  mentioned.) 

That  a  Scotch  member  of  Parliament,  part  of  whose  family  arms  were  nine 
lozenges,  voted  for  the  introduction  of  the  malt  tax  into  Scotland. 

Ninth  Beatitude.  Writing  to  Gay  on  October  6,  1737,  Pope  says,  "I 
have  many  years  ago  magnified  m  my  own  mind  and  repeated  to  you  a  ninth 
beatitude,  added  10  the  eight  in  the  Scripture  ;  '  Blessed  is  he  who  expects 
iiotliing;  for  he  shall  never  be  disappointed.'"  (Roscoe's  ed.  of  Pope,  vol.  z. 
p.  184.) 

No  Man's  Land,  a  long  narrow  strip  of  territory  lying  west  of  the  Indian 
Territory,  north  of  Texas,  east  of  New  Mexico,  and  south  of  Kansas,  over 
which,  it  would  seem,  the  jurisdiction  of  neither  of  these  extends,  nor  has  the 
same  been  organized  as  a  territorial  eovernment  by  the  United  States,  al- 
though petitioned  by  its  inhabitants  to  do  so.  It  is  also  known  as  Cimarron. 
Locally,  the  name  is  also  given  to  a  strip  of  territory  on  the  boundary  between 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.  According  to  the  official  surveys,  it  seems  to 
belong  to  Pennsylvania,  but  by  habit  and  custom  of  the  people  to  Delaware, 
in  which  latter  State  its  inhabitants  vote,  and  where  the  title-deeds  to  its  real 
estate  are  recorded. 

There  is  a  little  uninhabited  island  called  No  Man's  Land  near  Martha's 
Vineyard,  off  the  coast  of  Massachusetts.  Another  region  sometimes  called 
by  this  name  lies  in  British  South  Africa.  Being  dispeopled,  it  was  in  1853 
in  part  occupied  by  Adam  Kok's  band  of  the  Griquas,  and  hence  it  is  often 
called  Griqualand  East,  which  is  at  a  long  distance  from  Griqualand  West, 
the  original  home  of  the  tribe.  These  Griquas  (in  their  own  speech  this  name 
is  the  plural  form  of  Grip\  are  of  mixed  Dutch  and  Hottentot  stocl^  and  speak 
a  dialect  compounded  of  very  mixed  elements.  The  Basutos  (of^  Bechuana- 
Kafhr  stock)  and  the  Ama-Baca  (Kafhis)  also  dwell  in  what  was  once  called 
No  Man's  Land  ;  but  the  country  now  contains  many  settlers  of  European  race. 
Nobility,  Our  old.  This  once  famous  phrase  occurred  in  the  following 
passage  from  "  England's  Trust,  and  other  Poems"  (1841),  by  Lord  John 
Manners,  afterwards  Duke  of  Rutland ; 

No,  b^  the  names  iRBcribed  in  Hislory's  P^g^, 
Names  that  arc  England's  noblest  heritue. 
Names  that  shall  live  tor  yet  unnumberea  years 
Shriosd  in  our  hearts  with  Cressy  and  Poicliera, 
Lei  wealth  and  commerce,  laws  and  le«ming  die. 
But  leave  us  still  our  old  nobility. 

These  lines,  which  voiced  pretty  fairly  the  ideals  of  the  "Voung  Eng- 
land" enthusiasts,  and  hence  earned  for  the  noble  lord  the  title  of  Young 
England's  Poet,  raised  3  great  storm.  Some  of  the  friends  of  Lord  John 
strove  to  explain  that  nobility  of  character  and  not  of  caste  was  meant ;  but 
the  context  hardly  bore  out  this  explanation.  In  course  of  time  the  author 
grew  properly  ashamed  of  bis  production,  and  cbaracteriied  il  as  the  foolish 
work  of  his  youth.  He  was,  in  fact,  only  twenty-two  when  the  book  was 
issued.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  obnoxious  lines,  written  in  all  serious- 
ness, had  been  very  closely  anticipated  by  a  satirical  writer  just  half  a  century 
previous ! 
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Be  aritlacracy  Ihe  onlv  joy : 

Le(  commerce  ptrish,  lei  the  world  eipirc. 

MudtTH  Gullniir'i  Travtit  (1796),  p.  iga. 


hit  clau  that  we  remember  lo  have  seen  stirrn 
nobility  and  landed  ariitocracy  are  careful  of 
wealth  and  commerce.     But  no  demagogue  tbat  wc  nave  yet  neam  01  flat  leigned  an  oppo- 

not  merely  iniilnuateE  ihe  unroiUMate  incompalibilily,  but  with  great  vigor  and  tang-fmid 
taket  up  his  ground  in  the  controveny  which  he  baa  raited.  "  Throw  wealth  and  com- 
merce/' lays  he  "  to  ihe  winds  1  PeriA  laws  and  learning  !  But  save  me  ai>d  my  order. 
Al  least  so  let  it  be  in  '  Young  England.'  "—North  Brititk  Riviiw,  vol.  i.  p.  146. 

Noblesse  oblige,  a  French  phrase,  used  only  in  the  original,  meaning,  in 
Liltre's  definition,  that  "  whoever  calls  himself  noble  should  conduct  himself 
robly."  According  to  Comte  de  Laborde  in  a  notice  of  the  meeting  of  the 
French  Historical  Society  in  1865,  the  me/ was  suggested  by  the  Due  de 
Levis  in  1808,  apropos  of  the  establishment  of  the  nobility  of  the  Empire,  as 
the  best  maxim  for  both  the  old  regime  and  the  new.  But  in  substance  the 
thought  had  been  uttered  by  so  ancient  an  author  as  Euripides  : 
The  nobly  born  must  nobly  meei  hit  Tale. 

Alcmi^t,  Frag.  100. 

To  (eel  itself  raited  on  hieh,  venerated,  followed,  no  doubt  stimulates  a  fine  nation  to  keep 
ilscif  worthy  lo  be  followed,  venerated,  raised  on  high:  hence  that  lofty  maxim  Noiliiit 
**Af*.— Matthew  Ahnuld. 

Nom  de  guene,  a  French  term,  meaning,  literally,  a  war-name,  is  used  as 
identical  with  pseuiionyme,  or  pen-name,  both  in  English  and  in  French.  The 
"fake"  term  nom  de  plumt  is  English,  but  not  French,  A  long  battle  over 
the  phrase  in  the  English  Notes  and  Queries  was  finally  referred  lo  the  French 
L'Intermidiaire.  a  periodical  of  a  similar  sort,  which  answered,  "  We  do  not 
know  in  our  language  the  expression  ttom  deplume^  and  there  is  no  need  of 
borrowing  it  from  the  English.  We  have  the  phrase  nom  de  guerre,  which  is 
thoroughly  French,  and  which  clearly  enough  indicates  literary  pseudonymily. 
The  very  origin  of  this  phrase  is  thoroughly  French,  Formerly  a  soldier 
in  enlisting  took  a  surname,  which  he  retained  so  long  as  he  served  under 
the  flag.  _  It  was  a  trne  nom  de  guerre.  The  extension  is  natural.  Under 
s  not  the  literary  arena  a 
life  ?" 

Noit-Inteiference,  Doctrine  of.  The  doctrine  enunciated  by  Calhoun, 
that  Congress  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  introduction  of  slavery  in  the 
States  or  Territories,  or,  as  it  was  expressed  In  a  resolution  proposed  to  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  in  1848,  "That  the  doctrine  of  non-inter- 
ference with  the  rights  of  property  of  any  portion  of  the  people  of  this  confed- 
eracy, be  it  in  the  States  or  Territories  thereof,  by  any  other  than  the  parties 
interested  by  them,  is  the  true  republican  doctrine  rccogniied  by  this  body," 
The  doctrine  was  levelled  against  the  principle  of  Ihe  Missouri  Compromise 
{g.v.),  and,  although  defeated  in  the  convention  of  1848,  it  was  embodied  later 
in  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill. 

Kon  ml  ricordo  (!'-•  "  I  ^°  ■">'  remember").  In  the  trial  of  Queen  Caro- 
line, one  of  the  witnesses  was  an  Italian  who  had  been  in  her  service  on  the 
Continent.  When  pressed  l>y  awkward  questions,  his  answer  was,  "Non 
mi  ricordo,"  The  phrase  has  come  lo  designate  a  conveniently  forgetful 
memory.    Under  similar  circumstances  the  answer  of  the  Know-Nothings 


{bstt  plat 
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(f.P.)  was  always  "I  don't  k 
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n,  or  pouibly  oi 
-ciumhig  from  hi 
in  tbTN..)-  O 


One  oT  the  Tucken,  or  pouibly  on«  of  the  Wataoru,  had  Nolan  in  chaise  M  ihc  end  ofih* 
reported  at  Washiiigion  lo  one  of  the  Cfown- 
when  he  came  hoirte,— he  found  that  the  De- 
partment ignored  the  whole  bu»ine».  '  Whether  they  really  knew  nolhing  about  il,  or  whether 

Tki  Mun  ivilfurut  a  Ctunlry. 

Nonsense.  A  well-lciiown  couplet  of  unceruin  date  and  paternity  usem 
thai 

A  Utile  nonsense  now  and  then 
Is  relished  by  the  wiiesi  men. 

It  seems  to  have  been  known  to  Horace  Walpole,  who,  in  a  letter  to  Horace 
Maiiii  (1774),  gives  a  side  glance  at  it :  "A  careless  song,  with  a  little  non- 
sense in  it  DOW  and  then,  does  not  misbecome  a  monarch."  "Don't  tell 
nie,"  William  Pitt  said,  "  of  a  man's  being  able  to  lalk  sense ;  every  one  can 
talk  sense.  Can  he  talk  nonsense?"  William  Wirt  tells  a  friend  in  a  let- 
ter, "I  have  always  found  a  little  nonsense  a  capital  preparation  for  a  dry 
and  close  argument."  And  it  has  been  said  of  Charles  James  Napier,  the 
hero  of  Sctnde,  that  he  fount]  in  humcr  a  constant  antidote  to  all  the  ills  and 
vexations  of  life.  If  he  was  wounded,  his  spleen  discharged  itself  in  a  jest ; 
if  he  was  hurt  or  annoyed,  the  spiiit  of  mockery  hurst  into  an  uproar  of  mer- 
riment. "  Nonsense  will  come,"  he  once  wrote  lo  his  mother,  "  and  devil 
take  me  if  I  can  slop  for  the  life  of  me.  WAni  a  great  relief  is  nonsetut  lo 

a  man  who  has  been  working  kardl  I  have  a  quantum  in  me  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  men  ;  and  if  it  had  no  vent,  my  death  would  ensue  from  undeliv- 
ered jokes.  I  am  delighted  to  bear  that  you  are  so  well,  dearest  mother,  and 
that  you  bore  the  cornel  like  an  angel.  By  the  way,  no  doubt  exists  in  my 
mind  that  cornels  are  the  souls  of  good  post-horses,  who  slill  ply  their  trade, 
carrying  angels  charged  with  despatches." 

Nonsense  verse  and  prose.  As  a  literary  form,  manufactured  or  in- 
tentional nonsense  isacomparalively  recent  art  in  English.  The  French  in  the 
seventeenth  century  began  the  cultivation  of  a  form  of  verse  which  they  called 
amphigouri,  and  which  in  the  eighteenth  grew  into  extraordinary  popularity. 
An  amphigouri  (a  factitious  word,  probably  made  up  from  the  Greek  ofi^,  "on 
both  sides"),  was  a  bit  of  rhyme  without  reason, — a  meaningless  rigmarole  in 
verse.  An  effort  has  even  been  made  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  amphigouri  to 
classic  limes,  to  the  "  Aiexatidra"  of  the  Greek  Lycoiihron.  But,  though  thai 
poem  is  undoubtedly  obscure  and  enigmatic,  there  is  no  evidence  lo  show 
that  it  is  purposely  meaningless. 

Here  is  a  good  specimen  of  this  form  of  verse  which  D'Israeli  has  copied 
from  Colle's  "Theatre  de  Societe."     In  the  presence  of  the  famous  Fontenelle 
it  was  recited  at  the  salon  of  Madame  de  Tencin.     So  nearly  does  its  non- 
sense resemble  sense  that  Fontenelle  was  bafBed.     "Let  us  hear  that  over 
again,"  he  said  )  "  I  don't  think  I  quite  caught  the  meaning."     "  Why.  you 
stupid,"  said  Madame,   "don't  you  see  it  is  mere  nonsense?"     "Ah,"  was 
Fontenelle's  sarcastic  answer,  "  they  are  so  much  like  the  fine  verses  I  have 
heard  here  that  it's  no  wonder  I  was  mistaken." 
Qu-ll  est  heureui.  de  se  difetidre 
(Juand  le  cteut  ne  I'esi  pai  rendu  1 
Mais  Qu'il  est  ficheux  de  se  rendre 

Bgareiun  coeiiriperdu  ; 
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Oft  in  miataken  language  wooed 
The  »kUful  luver'i  undMslood. 

There  is  a  fairly  good  English  amphigourl  which  is 
to  SwiA,  but  more  often  and  on  better  authority  to  Pope  : 
Song,  by  a  Person  of  Quality. 

Flullering  spread  thy  purple  pinions, 
(lenlle  Cupid,  o'er  my  hean. 


Thus  ihe  Cyprian  godd 
Mourned  Adonis,  dar 

Him  Ihe  boar,  in  silenci 
Gored  wilhunreleniiti 

Cynlhia,  tune  harmonio 

Soothe  my  ever-waiting 

Bright  Apollo,  lend  ll 

Gloomy  Pluto,  king  of 

Uad 


sd  me  to  the  crystal  mirrors, 
Watering  soft  Elysian  plains. 

Mournful  cypress,  verdant  willo 
Gilding  my  Autelia'sbrovia, 

Moridieus,  hovering  o'er  my  plil 
Hear  me  pay  my  dying  vows. 


So  Ihe  bird  of  Juno  stooping. 
Melody  resigns  to  fate, 

(Hlbert  Wakefield,  one  of  Pope's  commentatota,  actually  misapprehended 
the  nature  of  the  above  composition,  and  complained  at  some  length  that 
the  poem  was  disjointed  and  obscure. 

It  was  not  until  our  own  age,  however,  that  nonsense  literature  was  brought 
to  its  perfection  by  Lewis  Carroll  and  Edniund  Lear,  who  still  hold  their 
ground  against  all  imitators,  ll  is  true  that  the  modern  nonsense  verses 
nave  some  relationship  to  antecedent  extravaganzas  and  burlesques  ;  it  would 
not  indeed  be  impossible  to  prove  a  collateral  descent  for  the  "  Book  ofNon' 
aense"  and  "The  Hunting  of  ihe  f^uark"  through  the  absurdities  of  the 
"Anti-Jacobin,"  through  Henry  Gary's  "Chvononhotonthologos"  all  the  way 
back  to  the  nonsense  drama  in  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  Bui  this 
were  considering  more  curiously  than  belils  a  book  of  the  present  character. 
Taking  Ihem  at  Iheir  apparent  value,  the  verses  of  Ihe  Iwo  whom  we  have 
named  form  a  unique  scIiodI  in  English  literauire,  as  delightful  as  it  is  unique. 
Is  there  in  the  whole  world  a  belter  bit  of  pure  nonsense  lliau  this  from 
"Through  the  Looking-Gla>»"  \— 
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Jabberwocky. 

"Twat  brillig,  and  ihe  »lithy  love* 


"  Bewar. 
The  jj 

The  h 

tthejabberwock,  myjonl 
,ws  that  bite,  the  clau-s  thai  c* 
ihe  Jubjub  bird,  and  sbun 

He  took 

So  rested 
Atidbi 

his  vorpal  sword  in  hand : 
Lime  the  manxame  foe  he  sougi 
;  he  by  the  Tummm  tree, 
ood  awhile  in  thoueht. 

Xfdb 

n  ufRsh  thought  he  stood, 
ibbcrwock,  with  eyes  of  flame, 
hiffliog  through  the  lulgey  woo 
urbledasitcaoiel 

One.  iw. 

-J'he  V. 
He  left  i 

Hewt 

i!    One,  iwo!    And  ihrough  a 
otpal  blade  went  snicker-snack 
t  dead,  and  wilh  its  head 

■■  And  hi 

Come 

O  frabjo' 

to  my  arms,  my  beamish  boy ! 
us  day  1    Callooh!    Callayl'* 

Hech 

ortledmhisjoy. 

■"ssr 

rJIIig,  and  the  sliihy  loves 
yre  aodgimble  In  the  wabe; 

And  the  mome  ralhs  outgrabe. 
It  was  in  1846  that  Edmiind  Lear  commenced  ibe  publication  of  those 
famous  little  four-line  nonsense  verses  which  made  his  first  fame.  The  form 
was  not  original  with  him.  Mr.  Lear  himself  in  the  preface  to  his  third  book, 
where  he  laughs  at  "  the  persistently  absurd  report"  that  the  Earl  of  Derby 
was  the  author  of  the  tirst  "  Book  of  Nonsense,"  is  careful  to  acknowledge 
his  indebtedness  to  certain  nursery  rhymes  beginning  "There  was  an  old 
man  of  Tobago,"  which  were  suggested  to  him  by  a  valued  friend  as  a 
form  of  verse  lending  itself  to  limitless  variety  for  thymes  and  pictures. 
Though  these  "  Books  of  Nonsense"  were  fii^st  made  for  children,  grown 
men  and  women,  if  they  have  not  quite  lost  in  worldliness  the  hearts  of 
children,  delight  in  them  no  less  than  these,  and  return  10  them  again  and 
again  with  ever-fresh  pleasure.  In  New  Mexico  not  long  ago  the  English 
owners  of  a  cattle-ranch  had  for  their  trade-mark  the  picture  accompanied  by 
this  famous  posy  : 

There  was  an  Old  Man  who  said,  "  How 

Shall  I  flee  from  this  hor.ible  Cow  • 

I  will  sit  on  this  siile,  and  continue  to  smile, 

Which  may  suften  the  heart  of  that  Cow." 

What  protean  powers  are  exhibited  in  the  variations  on  this  simple  rhyth* 
mical  scheme  !  what  humorous  irrelevance,  what  admirable  fooling  I 

There  was  an  Old  Man  in  a  pew. 
Whose  waistcoat  was  spotted  with  blue  : 

That  ch«rfil  OiS'mu."  in  a'Jl^w"    "  '"™**' 
I  Young  Lady  of  Swed 


Who  went  by  the  sTuw  train  to  Weedon  ; 
When  Ihey  cried  '-  Weedon  Station  I"  she  m 
But  thoughi  »be  would  go  back  to  Sweden, 
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Then  was  a  Young  Ltidy  of  Lucca, 

Wb™  lovers  compUiely  futsouk  her : 

So  she  ni'^herj  up  a  (ree,  and  $aid,  •'  Fiddle-de-dee  )" 

Which  embarrassed  ihe  people  of  Lucca. 

But  why  continue  quoting  ?  These  are  now  a  portion,  and  perhaps  the  best 
portion,  of  the  classics  of  the  nursery.  We  siiajl  add  only  one  more,  because 
It  has  an  historic  interest  as  having  inspired  Mr.  Gilbert  with  his  famous 
"  Nonsense  Khyme  in  Blank  Verse."     Here  is  Mr.  Lear ; 

There  was  an  Old  Man  in  a  Ire?. 

Who  was  terribiy  bored  by  a  bee : 

Wheu  ihey  said,  -  Does  it  burt ;"  he  replied,  "  Yes,  il  does  I 

It's  a  regular  brute  of  a  Bee." 


Mr.  Gilbert  : 

There  was 
Who  was  SI 
When  Ihey 

n  Old  Man 
ng  in  the  a 
sked,  '■  D 

of  Si.  Be 

^ ,      _  _ _ .-   ed,  "No, it  doesn't ; 

tiut  1  thought  all  the  while  'twas  a  Hornet." 

Mr.  Lear's  longer  nonsense  poems,—"  The  Owl  and  the  Pnssy-Cal,"  "  The 
Quangle  Wangle  Gee,"  "The  Jutnblies,"  "The  Yoiighy  Bonghy  Bo," — these 
are  all  excellent.  What  can  be  funnier  than  the  courtship  in  the  "elegant 
pea'green  boat,"  when 

The  Owl  looked  up  lo  the  stars  above, 

"  O  lovely  Pussy,  O  Pussy  lily  love, 


What  a  beautiful  Pussy  you  are  !" 

And  then  the  wedding,  after  they  had  wandered  for  a  year  and  a  day  in  search 
of  a  ring,  and  (he  wedding  feast,  when 

They  dined  on  mince,  with  slices  of  quince. 

^V>,icb  they  ate  with  a  runcible  spoon. 
And  hand  in  band,  on  the  edge  of  the  sand. 
They  danced  by  the  light  of  ihe  moon. 
The  moon  \ 

They  danced  by  the  light  of  the  moon ! 

Mr.  Lear  was  delighted  when  a  friend  observed  to  him  that  this  couple 
were  reviving  the  old  law  of  Solon  that  Ihe  Athenian  bride  and  bridegroom 
■houli]  eat  a  quince  together  at  their  wedding.     But,  as  Hudibras  says, — 
Rhymes  the  rudders  are  of  verses, 
With  which,  like  ships,  ihey  steer  their  courses, 

and  it  was  possibly  the  rudder  of  rhyme  which  steered  the  pea-green  boat  into 
that  classical  harbor. 

Admirable,  too,  is  the  humor  of  the  "  Nonsense  Botanies."  The  botanical 
names  are  all  epigrammatic,  the  illustrations  vividly  realize  the  humor  of  the 
text.  The  Barkia  Hcwlaleudia.  like  a  snap-dragon  of  dogs'  heads,  Arth- 
broomia  Rigida,  a  sort  of  thistle,  Nastkreetkia  Krorluppin,  like  a  stem  of  cat- 
kins, the  Baisia  PaUalensis.  the  Shoebootia  Utilis,  and  all  the  rest,  are  not 
mere  grotesque  distortions,  but  natural  representations  of  dogs  and  cater- 
pillars, hearth -brooms,  bottles,  and  boots,  severally  combined  into  such  life-like 
imitations  of  actual  flowers  that  the  botanist  who  would  not  wish  to  be  able 
to  add  them  lo  his  herbarium  must  be  as  dry  as  his  own  hertur  siccus. 

In  every  creation  of  Lear's,  whether  of  pen  or  pencil,  some  touch  of  art 
which  escapes  analysis  makes  (he  grotesquely  impossible  a  living  flesh-and- 
blood  reality.  Like  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  we  quote  the  Lalin  father  and  say, 
"Credo  quia  Impouibile  est"  Tables  and  chairs  and  tire-irons,  ducks  and  kau- 
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Sroos,  and  a  host  of  nondescript  creatures,  such  as  the  Quangte  Wangle,  the 
one,  and  the  Yonghy  Bonghy  Bo,  are  endowed  with  human  sentiment  and 
mor^  life  ;  and  all  their  little  hopes  and  fcara  and  frailties  are  so  natural  in 
their  absurdity  that  the  incongruity  of  thoughts  and  images  is  carried  to  Ihc 
utmost  height  of  humor.  Such,  for  instance,  are  those  little  touches  where 
the  friends  of  the  Jumblies  receive  them  back  at  the  end  of  twenty  years, 
saying,— 

If  w.  only  1i«. 
Wc.  too,  will  go  lo  Ka  in  a  sieve, 
To  1h«  hills  of  [he  Chankly  Uorc ; 

or  where  the  four  little  children  who  had  gone  out  to  see  the  world  are  wel- 
comed back  "  by  their  admiring  relatives  wilh  joy  tempered  with  contempt ;" 
or  where  the  coachman,  evidently  an  old  family  servant,  "perceives  with 
pain"  that  the  young  people,  the  poker  and  tongs,  the  shovel  and  broom,  in 
the  carriage  are  quarrelling  while  he  drives  them  out 

Mr.  W  S.  Gilbert  is  a  greater  humorist,  perhaps,  than  either  of  the  two  we 
have  mentioned,  and  his  humor,  even  in  his  elaborate  comic  operas,  is  often 
of  a  very  similar  topsy-turvy  order.  But  his  avowed  nonsense  verses  are 
only  a  small  portion  of  his  entire  work.     Here  is  a  good  example : 

Sine  for  the  garish  eye. 

When  moonless  brandlings  ding ! 


hroiQcre  croon  fn"f  )"|  *  "^ 


;omplished  by  turning  their  method  ii 
An  auld  wife  sal  al  her  ivied  door 

(BttlUy  and  tgg!  and  a  pound  of  chute), 
A  thing  she  had  frequently  done  before : 

And  net  knitting  reposed  on  her  aproned  knees. 
The  piper  he  piped  on  the  hill -top  high 

(Buller  and  /g£-s  and  a  found  of  cktm). 
Till  the  cow  said,  "  I  die,"  and  the  goose  said,  "  Why  I" 

And  the  dog  said  nothing,  but  searched  for  lleBs. 

The  farmer's  daughter  hath  soft  brown  hair 
{BmUrander^iandapnutidofehttu): 

Which  mainly  consisted  of  lines  like  ibese. 

Occasionally  a  good  bit  of  nonsense  verse  may  be  found  elsewhere  thati  in 

It  with- 

The  owfis  warbling  his  sweet  tune, 

Awaiting  but  thy  snowy  eyes. 
The  joys  of  future  years  are  past. 


The  early  beam  of  rosy  night 

Ehives  off  the  ebon  moon  ■fu'. 
While  through  the  murmur  of  the  1 
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ih  dMerl  fly  with  me. 
The  Cincinnali  CammereM  Gastttt  is  responsible  for  the  following,  which 


To  Marie. 

When  the  brcctc  from  the  bluebottle'^  bliulering  blim 

And  ihc  whialiery  whine  of  Ibe  wheedleiame  whim 

Drowns  ihe  roil  of  the  rattatadoo. 
Then  1  dream  in  the  shade  of  (he  shally-go-ihee. 

And  the  voice  o{  the  bally molay 
Brings  the  smelf  of  the  stale  poppy-cods  blummered  ble 


In  the  blasi  of  a  hurricane's  hicketly-hanks 

O'er  the  hills  of  the  hockelty-how  ! 
Give  the  rigamarole  to  the  clangery-wang^ 

ir  they  care  for  such  Addlededee : 
But  the  thingumbob  kiss  or  the  whangery-baug 

Keeps  the  higgledy-piggle  for  me. 

Ii  is  piily-po-doddle  and  aligobuog 

When  the  iollypnp  covers  the  gTOirnd, 
Vet  the  poltliddfe  pcdshes  plunkely-pung 

When  the  heart  jimmy-CDggles  around. 
ir  the  sou]  cannot  snoop  si  the  giggie^jme  cart 

Seeking  surceaw  in  gluggety-glua, 

"  Vanliee.doodie  ker-cbuggeiy-chug ! 

One  of  Theodore  Hook's  wilty  associates,  the  Rev.  Edward  Cannon,  was 
tbe  author  of  the  following  bit  of  fooling  : 

Impromptu. 

If  down  his  throat  a  man  should  choose. 
In  fun,  to  jump  or  slide. 

Nor  din  his  own  inside. 
Or  If  his  teeth  wete  lost  and  gone. 


His  tongue  lay  there,  b^  way  of^ 


on  Ikal I 

the  finest  and  daintie! 


That  it 

And  I 

This,  from  Fmh,  is  not  bad  : 
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He— well,  he  huj  been  bora. 


He  lived — hov  many  yeu* 

I  truly  can't  decide^ 


HeUve 


CI  appear^— 
nil  he  died. 


Perhaps  he 
1  know  a 

■dmc 

.re  than  o 
my  life  1 

IM 

Or  whether  he 
Or  neilher—both 

.as  rich, 
was  pM. 

\ 

I cannoi 

say,) 

rm  Bure. 

Or  what 

But  Ihen- 

'TwUI  so 

ill  his 
heu* 
well,! 

eTtolio: 
iuch  is  fa 
:  me  and 

yo 

And  ihat  ii 
About  th 

Would  fain 

;why 

I  thus 

>. 

The  following  curious  verse  is  said  to  have  been  on  a  gravestone  at  one 
time   in   the  church-yatd  of  Homersfield,  Sufiblk,  over  the  body  of  Robert 
Crytoft,  who  died  November  17,  iSio,  and  it  is  very  like  nonsense  : 
Myself, 

As  I  walked  by  myself  1  talked  to  myself. 

Look  to  thyself  and  take  care 'of  thyself. 

For  Dobody  cares  for  thee. 
So  1  turned  to  myself,  and  1  answered  oiyMlT, 

Look  to  myself  or  look  not  to  myself, 
The  setf^same  Ihins  will  ■<  be. 

In  the  way  of  prose  nonsense  nothing  can  be  better  than  this  famotis  farraso 
which  Samuel  Foole  wrote  to  test  the  memory  of  one  who  boasted  that  he  could 
leatn  anything  by  heart  on  hearing  it  once  ;  "  So  she  went  into  the  garden  to 
cut  a  cabl>age-leaf  to  make  an  apple-pie  ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  great  she- 
bear  ciiminc  up  the  street  pops  its  head  into  the  shop.  What  \  no  suap }  So 
he  died,  and  slie  very  imprudently  married  the  barber  ;  and  there  were  present 
(he  Picninnies  and  Ihe  Joblilies  and  the  Garutilies  and  the  Great  Panjandrum 
himself  with  the  little  round  button  at  top.    And  they  all  fell  to  playing  the 
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Erne  of  'catch  as  catch  cm'  till  the  gunpowder  ran  out  at  the  heels  of  their 
ols." 

The  prose  works  of  Tom  Hood  and  of  Charles  Lamb,  and  especially  their 
lelters,  frequently  revel  in  a  reckless  and  lawless  fun  which  is  not  unlike  ihe 
humor  ol  Carroll's  and  Lear's  prose. 

For  example.  Hood  inserts  in  one  of  his  "Comic  Annuals"  a  letter  on 
autographs,  in  which  he  classifies  them  as  follows  : 

There  h«ve  been  nutograpliB  writlen  by  proxy  ;  for  ejcampie,  Doclor  Dodd  penned  one  for 


cuilly  >  few  Iitih  may  be  IwisIM 
Withn 

dusty  tabic,  and  am  pretty  sure  I  could  do  it  with  the  smoke  ■^.  •.  ^^..-^.^^ =  v^u.mb.    .  ....i^ 

■een  something  like  a  ludlydcrihbled  autograph  nmde  by  children  with  a  thread  of  treacle  on 
■  slice  of  suel  dumpling.  Then  it  may  be  done  with  vegetables.  My  little  girl  grew  her  auio- 
■niph  the  other  day  in  mustard  and  cress. 

Domslic  lervanls,  I  have  observed,  are  fond  of  scrawling  autographs  on  a  tea-tray  witli 
lilk ;  also  of  scratching  Ihem  on  a  sofi  deal  dresser,  the  lead  at  the  sink,  and, 
quicksilver  side  of  a  looking^lass,— a  surface,  by  (he  by,  quite  irresislihle  lo  any 

A  friend  of  mine  possesses  an  aulogtaph— Rembmbek  Jim  Hoskins— done  with  a  red-hol 

Gentlemen  in  love  delight  in  carving  their  autographs  on  the  bark  of  trees,  as  other  idle 

The' celebrated  Miss  Biflln  used  to  distribute  autographs  among  her  visitors  which  she  wrote 
with  a  pen  grasped  between  her  teeth.    Aaothei,  a  German  phenomenon,  held  the  implemeu 

When  Ihe  sweetheart  of  Mr.  John  Junk  requested  his  autograpli  and  explained  what  it 
wu,— namely, "  a  eonple  of  lines  oi  so  with  his  name  to  it,"~he  replied  that  he  would  leave 
It  lohetin  his  will,  seeing  as  how  it  was  done  wilh  gunpowder  on  his  left  arm. 

Charles  Lamb  writes  as  follows  to  his  friend  Manning,  who  contemplates 
becoming  a  missionary  and  converting  savages  ; 

Mv  D«AH  Mansing,— The  general  Kope  of  your  letter  afforded  no  indications  of  insanity, 
but  some  particular  points  raised  a  scruple.  For  God's  sake,  don't  think  any  more  of  Inde- 
pendent Tartaiy.  What  are  you  to  do  among  such  Ethiopians?  It,  there  no /iifa/ descind- 
antaf  Prcster  JohnT   Is  the  chair  empty!    Is  the  sword  unswayed!    Depend  upon  it,  they'll 

^r  your  Christianity:  they  will  certainly  circumcise  you.  Read  Sir  John  Mandeville's 
Travels  to  cure  you,  or  come  over  to  England.  There  is  a  Taifarman  now  exhibiting  at 
Exeler  'Change.  Come  and  talk  with  him,  and  hear  what  he  says,  (itst.  Indeed,  he  is  no 
very  fevorable  specimen  of  his  countrymen.  But  perhaps  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  ta  try 
to  get  the  idea  out  of  your  head.  For  this  purpose  repeat  to  yourself  every  night,  after  you 
havesaid  your  prayers,  the  words  "  Independent  Tartary,  Independent  Tonary,'^  two  or  three 
limes,  and  associate  with  them  the  idta  of  edln/ioH  Ttis  Hartley's  method  with  obstinaM 

Thai  was  a  clever  way  of  the  old  Puiitans,  pun-iliviniiy.    My  deat  friend,  think  whal  a  sad 

Sty  it  would  be  to  bury  such  pans  in  heathen  countries,  among  nasty,  unconversable,  horse- 
Idling  Tartar  people  I  Some  say  they  are  cannibals ;  and  then,  conceive  a  Tartar  fellow 
eating  my  friend,  and  adding  ihefna/Hui'iniVv  of  mustard  and  vinegar  I  1  am  afraid  'tis  the 
reading  of  Chaucer  has  misled  you  ;  hit  foofish  stories  about  Cambuscan,  and  the  ring,  and  the 


brass,  and  frisk  off  for  Preslet  John's  country.  Bui  these  are  all  tales;  a  horse  of  brass  never 
Hew,  and  a  king's  daughter  never  talked  wilh  birds  [  The  Tanais  really  are  •  cold,  insipid, 
smouchviet.  You'll  be  sadly  moped  (if  you  are  not  eaten)  among  them.  Pray  fr?  and  cure 
younclf.  Take  hellebore  [the  counsel  is  Horace's,  'Iwas  none  of  my  thought  originally). 
Shave  yaurielf  oftener.  Eat  no  salFrvn.lfor  saffron -eaters  contract  a  letrible  Tartar-like 
yellow.  Fray,  to  avoid  the  fiend.  Eat  nothing  that  gives  ihe  heart-bum,  Shavt  iki  ufptr 
I'p.  Go  about  like  a  European.  Read  no  books  of  voyages  (they  are  nothing  bullies),  only 
law  and  then  a  romance,  to  keep  Ihe  fancy  undtr.     Above  tX\,  d"nt  go  lo  any  sights  of  w././ 

subject,  lo  your  frien'^  m"Eng?and,  such  as"  are"™  mo^d^ate  undiniandi^!  "ind  tKMt 
•mil  conmou  thing*  more.     1  supped  last  night  with  Rickntan,  and  met  ft  merry,  t»tmral 
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capuia,  who  pltuei  himsetf  vutly  with  haviag  once  made  a  pun  ii  Otabeiu,  la  tbe  O  Un. 
guage,  'Til  lh«  wme  man  who  laid,  '■  Shak«p«a»  he  likMt,  becauat  kt  wat  .ff  mkc*  efllu 
gtit^ltmaH."  KIckman  it  a  man  abtolute  in  all  oumben.  1  ibiak  I  may  one  day  bring  yod 
acquainted,  if  you  do  not  go  to  Tanary  firii ;  for  you'H  never  come  back.  Have  a  care,  my 
dear  friend,  of  anihropophagi :  Iheir  itomachs  are  alwayi  craving  J  'Tis  lerrible  to  be 
weighed  oul  at  livepence  a  pound ;  to  >il  Bl  (able  (the  reverse  of  6ib«  in  Holland),  not  ai  ■ 

Cod  btess  you  :  do  come  to  England.  Air  and  cxciciM  may  do  great  tbingi.  Talk  with 
Mme  minister.    Why  not  your  IklherT 

God  dispose  hU  for  ibe  betl.    1  have  diicbsrged  my  duty. 

Your  liacere  fijend, 

C.  Laub. 

On  another  occasion  Lamb  confided  a  pet  dog  to  the  care  of  Mr,  Patmore, 
and  shortly  afterwards  wrote  the  following  letter  of  inquiry : 

Dear  Paths ■e.-Eicuso  my  anxiety,  hut  how  is  DashT  (I  ihould  bave  aiked  if  Mn. 
Palinore  kepi  her  rules  and  was  improving,— but  Dash  came  uppetmoH.  1  he  order  of  our 
tboughts  should  be  ihe  order  of  our  writing.)    Goei  he  muiiled,  ot  aferto  ertt    A«  his 

intellectaaound,  ordoes  he  wandera  h-'-'-  ■-- "     '*-       -    -■■     - 

to  watch  the  lirsi  symptoms  of  incohere 

with  him.    All  the  dogs  here  are  Eoine  .       _  _ _ 

Ecem  to  me  very  rational  and  colfecled.  Sul  DOthing  \t  so  deceitful  as  mad  people  to  those 
who  are  not  used  io  them.  Try  him  with  hot  water.  If  he  won't  lick  it  op,  it  i>  3  iign  he 
docs  DOl  like  ii.  Does  he  wag  his  tail  horijoDtally,  or  perpendicularly  T  That  bai  decided 
the  fate  of  many  d(^  in  Enfield.  Ii  his  general  deporlDieDt  cheerAil  T  I  mean,  when  he  i> 
pleased;  ibr  otherwise  there  is  no  judging.  You  can*t  be  too  careful.  Has  he  bit  any  of  Ibc 
children  yelt  11  he  has,  have  ibem  shot,  and  keep  kim  for  curiosity,  lo  see  if  it  wai  ibe 
hydrophobia.  They  say  all  our  army  in  India  had  it  at  one  lime,  but  that  was  in  Hjdtr. 
Alley's  lime.  Do  you  get  paunch  for  him?  Take  care  the  sheep  was  sane.  You  might 
pull  out  his  leeih  (if  he  would  let  you)  and  then  you  need  not  mind  if  he  were  u  mad  u  a 
Bedlamite.  Ii  would  be  rather  fun  lo  see  his  odd  ways.  It  might  amuse  Mn,  Patmoi*  and 
the  children.  They'd  have  more  sense  than  ht !  He'd  be  like  a  Fool  kept  io  the  family,  to 
kiep  the  household  in  good  humor  with  iheitown  understanding.  You  might  ICHcb  him  the 
mad-dince  set  to  the  mad-howl.  Madgi  Qvil-tl  would  be  Dolhing  to  him.  "  My,  how  he 
capers  1"     |Oae  of  the  children  speaks  this.) 

\Here  three  lines  are  erased.] 
What  I  scatch  out  is  a  German  quotation  from  Lessing  on  the  bile  of  rabid  atiimils:  but. 

The  meaning  in  English  is,  "  Avoid  to  appioach  an  animal  suspected  of  madness,  as  you 
would  avoiifa  fire  or  a  precipice ;"  which  1  think  is  a  sensiUe  obsemaiion.  The  Gennaa* 
are  certainly  profbunder  than  we. 

If  the  lightest  suspicion  arises  in  your  breast  that  all  is  not  light  with  him  [DashJ.munle 
him  and  lead  him  in  a  sttinr  Icommon  packthread  will  do  :  he  don't  care  for  tinit)  to  Hood't, 

o?m)t?as*you  llkeror'as  you  think  it  may  wound  or  not  Mr,  H.'s  feelings!"' fi^.TEU^w, 
will  wink  at  a  few  follies  in  Dash,  in  consideration  of  his  former  sense.  Besides,  Hood  ii 
deaf;  and,  if  you  hinted  anything,  ten  to  one  he  would  not  hear  you.  Beiidea,  you  wlU 
have  discharged  your  coDscience,  and  laid  the  child  at  the  fight  door,  as  they  say. 

The  following  note  by  Thackeray  has  lately  been  published  for  the  first 
time  by  the  fail  Mall  Gautte : 

KasaiNctxiM.  W„  Wedne«lay, 

Dear  Ned,— You  ask  me  for  a  redpe  for  reitorii^  your  eyes  to  their  wonted  losiie  and 
brilliancy.     Very  good.    Here  you  are.     Take  Ihem  out  and  wash  well,  (iru  with  soap  ai 


well,  and  then  replace  Ihem,  liistening  them  in  their  places  with  gi 
advantage  of  the  discovery  ii  that  by  turnina  the  ouoils  invmrd.  oi 
their  placet  again,  a  view  of  the  whole 
cepi  of  the  old  phitoiopher,  to  "  kno 
that  suit  you  T    Eh  t 


blacking.    Let  th«n  dry 


W   M.  Thackuat. 

Non  sequitur,  a  Latin  phrase  meaning  "  It  does  not  follow,"  is  used  u 
an  English  noun  to  indicate  a  wrong  process  of  thought  by  means  of  which 
an  impossible  cause  and  effect  are  grotestjuely  linked  together.  The  familiar 
sophism  known  as  the  fast  hoe  prapttr  kee  fallacy  ("ifter  this,  Ihcrefare  on 
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Thus,  the  Free-traders  ridicule  the 

ifaelures  have   increased  under  high 

tariff  legislation,  and  thtrefore  that  such  legislation  favors  manuractures,  by 
the  pruponition  that  divurtes  have  increased  under  liigh  tariff  legislation,  and 
t/iere/ore  that  such  legislation  is  responsible  fur  divorces.  Another  illustration 
of  a  Hen  leguitur  is  that  iinowii  proverbially  as  putting  the  cart  htittx^  the 
horse,  or  talking  the  effect  for  tlie  cause.  An  excellent  illustration  is  afforded 
by  the  Carmelite  friar  who  praised  the  divine  goodness  and  wisdom  which 
cause  navigable  rivers  to  flow  by  large  towns,  and  by  Voltaire's  dictum  (abso- 
lutely Voltaire's)  in  "  L'Histoire  de  Jenni,"  ch.  ix.,  where,  writing  of  Mount 
Hecia,  he  rambles  on,  "  Car  tous  les  grands  volcans  sont  places  sur  ces 
■nontagnes  hide  uses." 

If  we  iitquired  too  curiously,  however,  many  of  our  finest  metaphors  would 
resolve  themselves  into  precisely  this  sort  of  blunder.  Tims,  Slerne's  exqui- 
site phrase, "  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,"  teaches  a  great  truth, 
but  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  wind  is  not  ternpered  because  the  lamb  is 
shorn,  but  that  the  lamb  (or,  more  accurately,  the  sheep)  is  shorn  at  a  period 
chosen  because  tlien  the  wind  is  tempered. 

The  current  jest-books  are  full  of  stories  wherein  the  point  lies  in  this  con- 
fusion of  logical  sequences.  Horace  Smith,  in  his  "Tin  Trumpet,"  has  two 
fatniliar  yet  excellent  examples,  that  of  the  Birmingham  boy  who,  being  asked 
whether  some  shillings  which  he  tendered  at  a  shop  were  good,  answered 
with  great  simplicity,  "  Ay,  that  they  be,  for  I  seed  father  make  'em  all  this 
morning,"  and  of  the  witness  who  was  about  to  be  sworn  :  "  Young  woman," 
said  the  magistrate,  "why  do  you  hold  the  book  upside  down?"  "I  am 
obliged,  sir,  because  I  am  left-handed," 

The  "equivocal  answer"  in  the  following  story  had  a  startling  lack  of  con- 
nection with  the  question  propounded  : 

A  literary  gentleman,  wishing  to  be  undisturbed  one  day,  instructed  his 
Irish  servant  to  admit  no  one,  and  if  any  one  should  inquire  for  him,  to  give 
him  an  equivocal  answer.  Night  came,  and  the  gentleman  proceeded  to  in- 
terr<^ate  Pat  as  to  his  visitors ; 

"Did  anyone  call?" 

"Ves,  sit;  wan  gintleman." 

"  What  did  he  say  ?" 

"He  axed  was  yer  honor  in." 

"  Well,  what  did  you  tell  him  i" 

"Sure,  I  gave  him  a  quivikle  answer,  jist," 

"How  was  that.'" 

"I  axed  him  was  his  grandmother  a  monkey." 

It  is  a  common  trick  also  of  the  most  famous  humorists.  Dickens  em- 
ployi  it  with  excellent  effect.  In  "  Nicholas  Nickleby"  the  letter  written  by 
Fanny  Squeers  to  Ralph  Nickleby  is  admirable:  "  My  pa  requests  me  to 
write  to  you,  the  doctors  considering  it  doubtful  whether  he  will  ever  recover 
the  use  of  his  legs,  which  prevents  his  holding  a  pen,"  etc.  But  this  is  no 
better  than  the  dieam  he  relates  in  one  of  his  letters  to  James  T,  Fields  : 


Lewis  Carroll '■  books  are  perha|>s  the  best  examples  in  the  language  of  this 
toptytuTvy  sort  of  fun.     In  the  books  which  relate  Alice's  adventures  all  the 
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characters  think,  speak,  and  act  with  the  most  delightful  irrelevance ;  and  "The 
Hunting  of  the  Snark"  is  a  marvel  of  Inconsequential  humor  : 

They  saughL  ii  wiih  ihlmbia,  [hey  sought  it  with  caie; 
They  pursued  it  with  furka  and  hope  ; 

TLy™Jn.«iit'wirh"mil«TndsLp. 

Admirable  was  the  ocean-chart  which  the  Bellman  brought  with  him  to 
facilitate  the  hunt  : 

He  had  bought  a  large  map  represeniiog  Ibe  sea. 

And  the  crew  were  much  pleased  when  they  found  it  to  be 

A  map  they  could  all  UDdosund, 
"  Whafi  the  good  of  Mircator's  North  Poles  and  Equator*, 

Tropica,  Zones,  and  Meridian  Line*?" 
So  the  BellmaD  would  cry  ;  and  the  crew  would  reply, 

"  They  are  merely  conventional  signs  1 
"  Other  maps  are  such  shapes,  with  their  islands  and  capea, 

But  we've  got  our  brave  captain  to  thank" 
(So  the  crew  would  prolesl)  "  that  he's  bought  us  the  beslr- 

A  perfect  and  absolute  blank." 

ty  shortly  foUDd  out 


.ingle  his  belt: 


Had  only  one'notion  for  trossing  the  c 
■     •   ■  ■     ■    ■■    bell! 


He  was  ihoughifiil  and  grave,  but  ihe  orders  he  gave 

Were  eoough  to  bewilder  a  crew. 
When  he  cried.  "  Steer  to  starboard,  but  keep  her  head  larboard  I" 

What  on  earth  was  Ihe  helmsman  to  do? 
Then  the  bowspiil  got  mixed  with  the  rudder  sometimes, — 

A  thine,  as  the  Bellman  r«marlied. 
Tbai  frequently  happens  in  tropical  climes, 

When  a  vessel  is.  so  to  speak,  "  snarkeJ." 
But  the  principal  railing  occuned  in  the  sailing. 

And  the  Bellman,  perplexed  and  distressed. 
Said  he  had  hoped,  at  least,  when  the  wind  blew  due  Eau, 

That  the  ship  would  not  travel  due  West ! 

Admirable,  too,  is  the  butcher's  mathematical  demonstration  of  the  prob- 
lem whether  two  and  one  make  three  : 

Taking  Three  as  the  subject  to  reason  about,— 

A  convenient  number  to  slate,— 
We  add  Seven  and  Ten.and  then  multiply  olU 

By  One  Thousand  diminished  by  Eght. 
The  result  vw  pi 

By  Nin,  " 
Then  subt 

Exactly 

Here  are  two  good  examples  from  Artemus  Ward's  "  Lecture :" 

1  met  a  man  in  Oregon  who  hadn't  any  teeth.— not  a  tooih  in  his  head,— yet  that  mao  could 
play  on  Ihe  bass  drum  better  than  any  man  I  ever  met. 

I  never  on  any  account  allow  my  business  to  intarfere  with  my  drinlung. 

The  wit  of  the  two  following  stories  lies  in  the  incongruity  of  the  explana- 
tions suggested, — the  utter  failure  of  sequence  between  question  and  answer : 

Some  one  saying  lo  Sir  F.  Could,  "  I  am  told  you  eat  three  eggs  ntryduf  at  t<-fak/ktt" 
"  No.''  answered  Gould,  "  on  the  conir;iry."  Some  of  those  present  aslied.  "  What  waa  the 
contrary  of  eating  three  e£gi?"    "  Laying  three  eggs.  1  suppose,"  said  Lullrell.— Thomas 

Hicks  and  Thackeray,  walking  together,  stopped  opposite  a  door-way,  over  which  wen 
iniciibed  io  gold  letters  these  words ;  "  Mutual  Loan  OKce."    They  bMh  aeemcd  equally 
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puuled.     "  What  on  earth  can  Ihal  mean  V   asked  Hick).     "  I  don'l  know,"  aniwered 


puuled.  "What  on 
Thielieray,"  unless  il 
olber."— J.  C.  YouMG 


The  same  effect  is  often  gained  by  wilfully  ignoring  the  sense  of  a  propo- 
rtion and  attributing  an  absurd  logical  confusion  to  tlie  propounder  of  it 
Thus,  Mark  Twain  tells  us  "that  Benjamin  Franklin  was  always  proud  of 
telling  how  be  entered  Philadelphia,  for  the  lirst  time,  with  nothing  in  the 
worhf  but  two  shillings  in  his  |Kicket  and  four  rolls  of  bread  under  his  arm. 
But  really,  when  you  come  to  examine  it  critically,  it  was  nothing.  Anybody 
could  have  done  it,"  And  again,  he  calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  is 
a  greater  and  better  man  than  Washington,  for  while  the  tatter  could  not  tell 
a  fie,  "  I  can,  but  I  won't." 

Was  il  humor  or  mere  simplicity  of  mind  that  distinguished  the  heroine  of 
a  little  anecdote  recorded  in  Frederick  Locker's  "  Patchwork"  f  "A  friend 

tells  me  a  funny  little  story  of  Mrs. (the  grandmother  of  Colonel  M ), 

who  was  shown  a  picture  of  Joseph  and  Potiphar's  wife,  in  which,  of  course, 
the  patriarch  showed  his  usual  desire  to  withdraw  himself  from  her  society. 

Mrs. looked  at  it  for  a  little  while,  and  then  said,  '  Eh,  now,  and  what 

ails  hitn  at  the  lassie  ?' " 

Nonumque  prematur  In  annum,  the  famous  advice  given  by  Horace  in 
his  "  Ars  Poetica," — Put  away  your  compositions  for  nine  year.i  at  least  before 
you  give  them  to  the  public.  This  was  substantially  the  counsel  of  Quin- 
tilian  also ;"  Let  our  literary  compositions  be  laid  aside  for  some  time,  that 
we  may  after  a  reasonable  period  return  to  their  perusal,  and  find  them,  as  it 
were,  altogether  new  to  us." 

li  is  all  very  line,  madame,  to  remind  me  of  the  Horatian  nnJtvn  prrmalut  in  annum. 
This  rule,  like  many  othen,  may  be  very  pretiy  in  iheory. but  is  worth  little  in  practice.    When 

lie°shoul§'ttl«)l«vegTveS'wilh  i^a^^^lFM1mngniney'^"ithou"fa^ 

was  invEDting  this  advice,  be  sat.  in  all  probalulity,  at  the  table  of  Mxcenas  eating  roast 

turkey  with  truffles,  pbeiBant-puddings  with  venison  sauce,  ribs  of  larks  with  mangled  tur- 

gralii  at  that.     But  we.  the  uiiluclty  ones,  bom  too  late,  live  in  another  sort  of  times.     Our 

■re  spoiled  for  hunting  similes  and  thoUKhts  if  they  are  fed  loo  high,  and  when  they  do  take 
il  into  ibeir  heads  to  give  to  someone  a  feed,  it  is  generally  the  worst  dog  who  gels  the  biggest 

how  10  cuddle  up  into  a  lady's  perfumed  lap,  or  some  patient  puppy  of  a  poodle  who  has 

niadame,  I  could  never  observe  that  rule  for  four-and -twenty  hours,  Ici  alone  nine  yean  :  my 

to  give  three  hundred  yea 

The  philosopher  Psnglosi 
best  of  worlds.  Money  ii 
"  the  King  of  England." 
believe  that  if  I  wished  i 
StiaiilJtr. 

Northern  Bear,  Northern  Oiant,  popular  current  designations  for  the 
Russian  Empire  : 

We  believe  that  In  arranging  the  terms  of  peace  he  (Napoleon]  was  as  tittle  inclined  to 
clip  the  claws  of  the  Nunhern  Bear  as  his  ally .^CAriKioii  £.Tii*ii-(r'. 

It  ii  no  small  delight  to  the  lovers  of  truth,  freedom,  and  England  to  see  that  the  Nonbern 
—EdinluT^  Rnii^° '""''      ""'*''"   ""       "ODcewi  i  g  prey  osip      roug 

_  Colossus  of  the  North,  from  the  hugeness  of  her  empire  and  the  northern 
situation  of  ita  greater  part,  is  another  familiar  designation. 


r  only  halfimmorl.  land  alt. 

igether  fat ,  and  it  Voltaire  was  wi'lling 

if  his  eternal  fame  for  one  | 
.     And,  oh,  what  lovely  b. 
right,  it  is  the  best  world 
e  pocket,  nol  manuscripts 
imseir  an  author  and  also  1 

jood  digestion,  so  would  I  give  twice 
Eauliftil  eating  there  is  in  this  world  1 
I     But  one  mosi  have  money  in  this 
in  the  desk,     Mr  Marr,  mine  host  of 
knows  the  Horatian  rule,  but  I  do  noE 

lut  il  into  practice  he  woi 

jld  feed  me  for  nine  yean.— HsiHa: 
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Noithero  Harlot,  Infamous  (Fr.  "  Inftme  Catin  du  Nord"),  an  appelli- 
live  given  lo  ihe  licenlioua,  sensual,  and  cruel  Empress  Elizabeth  Petrowna 
(if  Russia  (1709-1761).  She  caused  her  husband  Paul  lobe  murdered,  listen- 
ing in  Ihe  next  room,  where  she  heard  the  dogs  lapping  up  the  blood  of  the 
assassinated  emperor.  Her  shameless  harlotry  is  notorious.  She  is  the 
empress  at  whose  court  Byron's  "  Don  Juan"  Irecomes  a  great  favorite,  and  by 
whom  he  is  sent  to  England  as  ambassador.  The  murder  of  Paul  is  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  Landor's  most  dramatic  ■'Imaginary  Conversations." 

Noitbweat  Territory,  the  territory  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  south  of  the  great  lakes,  and  west  of  the  States  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia.  The  charters  and  patents  to  these  colonies,  as 
also  to  Massachusetts  and  Conneclicut,  fixed  no  western  boundary  to  Ihe 
grants  of  territory  made  to  them  respectively,  which  accordingly  extended 
without  limit.  When  the  tract  was  surrendered  by  Great  Britain  to  the  United 
States  under  the  treaty  of  1783,  there  was  great  dispute  among  these  States 
as  to  their  right  in  the  same,  so  much  so  that  at  length  it  was  determined  by 
a]t  to  cede  their  rights  to  the  Federal  government,  which  was  done  by  all 
unconditiouaily  except  Connecticut,  which,  while  ceding  its  sovereign  rights, 
reserved  proprietary  rights  in  a  substantial  strip  of  land.  (See  Westekn 
Reserve.)  a  bill  for  its  organization  was  passed  by  Congress  in  1787,  but 
it  was  not  until  1799  that  it  was  fully  organized  as  (he  Northwest  Territory, 
It  was  the  beginning  of  the  "Great  West,"  completed  afterwards  by  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  and  the  conquests  from  Mexico.  The  Northwest  Terri- 
tory comprised  the  whole  area  of  what  are  now  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan, 

Nose.  To  cut  off  one's  nose  to  spita  one's  face  is  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression common  to  most  modern  nations,  and  meaning,  roughly,  to  sacrifice 
one's  own  interest  for  the  sake  of  revenge,  or,  more  subtly,  to  do  irreparable 
injury  to  one's  self  in  order  to  affect  a  mutual  interest  of  one's  se!f  and  one's 
enemy.  The  earliest  reported  appearance  of  the  saw  in  literature  is  in  Tatle- 
mam  des  Reaux's  "  Historiettes"  (1657-59),  where  it  lakes  the  literal  French 
form,  "Se  couper  le  nez  pour  faire  depit  h,  son  visage." 

"  To  keep  one's  nose  to  the  grindstone"  is  another  proverb  of  similar  on- 
certain  origin,  meaning  to  be  forced  into  uncongenial,  unpleasant,  or  menial 
work.  "A  man,"  says  Franklin,  in  his  "  Poor  Richard's  Maxims,"  "may,  if  he 
knows  not  how  to  save  as  he  gets,  keep  his  nose  lo  the  grindstone.  The 
phrase  is  found  as  far  back  as  Heywood's  "  Proverbs,"  Part  I.,  ch.  iii. 

Not  for  Joe,  or  Kot  for  Josepll,  in  American  and  English  slang,  is  used 
to  intimate  that  one  does  not  intend  or  care  to  do,  or  have,  anything  requested 
It  probably  originated  in  the  refrain  of  a  song  popular  in  the  sixties  : 

Not  for  Joseph. 

irheknovsit: 
Oh, no. no  I 
Na.  for  Joe: 

but  (his  in  turn  seems  to  have  been  a  special  application  of  the  popular  locu- 
tion ■'  Not  if  I  know  myself."  sometimes  used  with  the  addition  "  and  I  rather 
think  I  do."  This  phrase  is  at  least  as  old  as  Charles  Lamb :  "  Not  if  I  know 
myself  at  all"  ( The  Old  and  New  School-Maiftr). 

Wot  men,  but  measures,  a  familiar  phrase  in  the  mouths  of  "  straight- 
oui"  politicians,  meatiiiig  that  the  success  of  the  party  policy  is  paramount 
over  the  question  of  the  personal  fitness  of  the  candidate.  Burke,  in  his 
"Thoughis  on  the  Cause  of  the  Present  Discontents,"  vol.  t.  p.  531  {XTfO). 
Alludes  scornfully  to  "the  cant  of  not  men,  but  measures.'"  Canning  echoed 
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him  in  a  spwch  against  ihe  Addington  ministry  in  1801 :  "  Kvia.'j  with  the 
cant  of  'measures,  not  men'  1 — the  idle  supposition  tliat  it  is  the  harness  and 
not  the  horses  chat  draw  the  chariot  along.  No,  sir,  if  the  comparison  must 
be  made,  if  the  distinction  must  be  taken,  men  are  everything,  measures  are 
comparatively  nothing."  But  this,  loo,  is  mere  cant,  mere  electioneering  talk. 
There  are  unduubledly  times  when  measures  are  more  inipotlant  than  men. 
Brougham  came  closer  to  the  truth  when  he  said  in  the  House  of  Common.s, 
November,  1830,  "  It  is  necessary  tliat  I  should  qualify  the  duclrine  of  its 
being  not  men,  but  measures,  that  I  am  determined  to  support.  In  a  mon- 
archy it  is  the  duly  of  Parliament  to  look  at  the  men  as  well  as  the  measures." 
The  phrase  is  found  for  the  (irst  time  in  literature  in  Goldsmith's  "Good- 
Natured  Man,"  Act  ii.  (176S),  but  it  is  evident  that  he  is  only  repeating  a 
current  shibbofeth. 

Hot  mucli  of  a  sho'wer,  an  American  political  phrase  quoted  derisively 
to  an  opponent  who  attempts  to  make  light  of  a  great  defeat.  The  story  in 
explanation  of  the  saying  is  that  while  Noah  was  building  his  ark  one  of  the 
neighbors  used  to  come  daily  and  jeer  at  him.  But  when  the  rain  began,  and 
the  scoffer,  with  his  chin  just  above  water-level,  saw  the  ark  riding  safely  on 
the  waves,  he  changed  his  tone  and  begged  to  be  taken  on  board.  Noah 
refused,  and  the  man  thereupon  waded  off,  indignantly  exclaiming,  "Go  to 
thunder  with  your  old  ark  1  I  don't  believe  there's  going  to  be  much  of  a 
shower  anyway !" 

Nothing  is  changed;  there  is  otily  one  Frenchman  more  (Fr.  "II 

n'y  a  rien  de  change  ;  il  n'y  a  qu'un  Frau^ais  de  plus"),  an  historical  phrase 
printed  as  forming  part  of  the  speech  of  the  Comte  d'Artois  (afterwards  Charles 
X.)  upon  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII,,  April  i2,  1814.  But  he  never 
really  uttered  it.  He  had  only  murmured  some  nearly  unintelligible  and 
quite  insignificant  words.  That  evening  Talleyrand  assembled  a  brilliant 
company  at  his  hfilel.  "  What  did  the  prince  say?"  was  his  natural  inquiry. 
The  general  answer  was,  "  Nothing  at  all."  "  Oh,  but  he  musi  have  said 
something!"  cried  the  wily  diplomat.  And  turning  to  M.  Beugnot,  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  he  continued,  "  Beugnot,  you  are  a  bel-esprit:  go  into  my 
closet  and  make  a  mot."  Beugnot  obeyed,  and  came  back  three  times.  But 
his  wit  was  at  fault ;  the  product  did  not  please  the  company.  On  his  fourth 
return  he  triumphantly  produced  the  now  famous  saying.  There  was  a  hearty 
round  of  applause.  "  That  will  do,"  cried  Talleyrand  ;  and  on  the  morrow 
it  appeared  in  the  Monileur  as  a  part  of  the  count's  speech.  The  count  him- 
self, more  candid  than  Talleyrand  would  have  been  under  similar  circum- 
stances, declared  that  he  did  not  remember  having  said  anything  of  the  kind. 
But  he  was  reminded  that  the  words  were  in  print,  that  the  newspaper  could 
not  very  well  have  made  a  mistake,  and  was  ultimately  reduced  to  silence  by 
the  congratulations  of  his  friends.  The  mot  won  instant  popularity.  It  was 
bandied  about,  admired,  sneered  at,  parodied.  When  the  first  giratTe  arrived 
in  Paris  a  medal  was  struck  bearing  the  words  "  It  n'y  a  qu'un  b6le  de  plus" 
("There  is  only  one  animal  more;"  but  the  word  bite  means  fool  as  well  as 
animal,  and  so  had  a  sarcastic  fling  at  the  Bourbons}.  When  Francis  I.  of 
Austria  died  in  1835  the  current  phrase  was,  "  Nothing  is  changed  ;  there  is 
only  one  Austrian  less."  And  when  Talleyrand  was  appointed  vice-grand- 
elector  of  the  Empire,  Fouclie  said,  "Among  so  many  officers  il  will  not 
cuunt ;  it  is  only  one  vice  more." 

Nothing  new  and  nothing  titie.  In  his  "  Representative  Men,"  essay 
on  Montaigne,  Emerson,  considering  the  materialist  view  of  life,  complains 
that  "  the  inconvenience  of  this  way  of  thinking  is  that  it  runs  into  indifler- 
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entism  and  then  into  disgust.  .  .  'Ah,' said  my  languid  gentleman  al  Oxford, 
'  there's  nothing  new  or  true— and  no  matler.' "  But  in  truth  the  utterance 
does  not  seem  to  be  original  at  Oxfurd.  It  Ib  a  common  proverb, of  unknowti 
dale,  found  in  Cornwall  and  other  portions  of  southwesterly  England  in  the 
form,  "  There's  nothing  new,  and  there's  nothing  true,  and  it  don't  aignify." 

NouB  avons  change  tout  cela  (Fr.,  "We  have  changed  all  thai"),  'he 
famous  phrase  of  Sganarelle,  in  Moliire's  •'  Le  Medecin  malgre  Lui,"  Act  ii,, 
Sc.  7,  bganarelle,  forced  to  play  the  doctor  against  his  will,  at  last  enteri 
into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  gives  an  ahsurd  diagnosis  of  the  patient's  disease, 
and  speaks  learnedly  of  vapors  passing  from  the  liver  on  the  left  side  to  the 
heart  on  the  tight.  "  It  could  not,  doubtless,  be  better  reasoned,"  says 
Geronte.  "There  is  only  one  thing  which  surprised  me, — the  position  of  ilie 
heart  and  liver.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  placed  them  differently  from  where 
they  are  ;  that  the  heart  is  on  the  left  side  and  the  liver  on  the  right." 
"  Yes,"  replies  Sganarelle,  loftily,  "  it  used  to  be  that  way,  but  neus  azioni 
(kiitigi  tout  cela,  and  we  practise  medicine  now  in  quite  a  different  manner." 
The  phrase  has  become  proverbial  to  ridicule  any  absurd  and  pretentious 
claim  put  forward  by  ignorance. 

Kow,  An  eternal.  In  "  The  Doctor,"  Southey  asks,  "  One  of  our  poets 
— which  is  it  ? — speaks  of  an  everlasting  now.  If  such  a  condition  of  exist- 
ence were  offered  (o  us  in  this  world,  and  it  were  put  to  the  vote  whether  we 
should  accept  the  offer  and  fix  all  things  immutably  as  they  are,  who  are  they 
whose  voices  would  be  given  in  the  affirmative  ?"  The  poet  in  question  is 
Cowley  : 

Nothing  is  there  to  come,  and  nothing  past, 
ISut  an  elemal  now  does  always  1a$t. 

Davidrit,  Book  i. 

How  I  lay  me  doMrn  to  sleep,  the  first  line  of  a  familiar  childish  prayer, 
whose  succeeding  lines  run  as  follows  : 

If  1  should  die  before  I  wake, 
I  ptay  the  Lord  my  soul  10  take. 

Bartlelt  ascribes  the  quatrain  to  the  "  New  England  Primer."  It  may  be 
found  there,  indeed,  credited  to  one  "  Mr.  Rogers,  the  martyr,  whose  wife  and 
ten  small  children  are  so  well  known,"  but  it  is  far  older  than  the  "Primer" 
t)r  even  than  Mr.  Rogers.  Rev.  Thomas  Hastings,  in  the  "Mothers'  Nur- 
sery Sonp"  (1848),  ascribes  it  to  Watts ;  but,  a  fortiori,  it  is  older  than  Watts, 
ami,  furthermore,  the  nearest  that  Watts  came  to  it  is  in  the  folioiring  lines: 

I  lay  my  body  down  to  sleep. 
Let  angels  guard  my  head. 


Whh  cheerful  heart  I  close  my  eyes. 

And  in  ibe  moming  let  me  rite 
Kejoicing  in  thy  love. 

In  mediaval  times  the  prayer  appears  to  have  been  known  as  the  White 
Paternoster,  being  so  styled  in  the  "  Enchiridi.m  PanK  Leonis,  MCUt." 
Ady's  "  Candle  in  the  Dark"  (1655)  quotes  it  in  the  following  form  : 

Matthew.  Mark,  Luke,  and  tabu, 
Itlesa  ihe  bed  thai  I  lye  on, 
And  blessed  Ciiardisn  Angel,  knp 
Me  ufe  from  danger  while  I  atcep. 
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should  sleep,  no  inure  la  wake, 
ly  the  Lord  my  soul  lo  lake. 

Chaucer,  in  his  "  Night  Spell,"  alludes  lo  it : 

Lord  Jhe^u  Crisl  and  Scynle  Benedyhl 

Ble»se  ihb  hous  from  (  -  ■'■'  -  '  -■-'■ 

Fro  nyghlej  virray,  th 

A  more  modern  variant  runs  as  fo^loi 


Foi^JTy  Redeemer  jius^^akeT 

It  is  evident  that  Protestantism  gradually  rejected  the  saints  and  angels  froni 
the  invocation,  and  remodelled  the  lines  into  the  form  that  is  now  familiar  to 
us.  In  the  original  form,  or  something  lilte  il,  the  White  Paternoster  occurs 
in  the  popular  hymnology  of  every  country.  Thus,  Quenot,  "  Sijitisiique  de 
la  Cbatente,"  gives  it  as  follows  : 

J'ai  iiouve  qualre  anges  couches  i.  moo  lit. 


Other  forms  may  be  found  in  other  parts  of  France  and  Italy,  in  Germany, 
and  elsewhere. 

Nulla  dies  sine  llnea  (L.,  "  No  day  witl.oot  a  line").  Pliny,  in  his  "  N.itu- 
ral  History,"  Book  xxxv.,  Sec.  84,  refers  this  proverb  to  Apelles  ;  "  Il  was 
>  custom  with  Apelles,  to  which  he  most  tenaciously  adhered,  never  lo  let 
any  day  pass,  however  busy  he  might  be,  without  exercising  himself  liv 
tracing  some  outline  or  other, — a  practice  which  has  now  passed  into  a 
proverb,"  Erasmus,  in  his  "  Adagia,"  gives  the  proverb  as  "  Nulla  dies  abeal, 
Quin  linea  ducta  super^it"  The  lar  su|icrior  modern  version  seems  lo  liave 
been  a  gradual  evolution.     See,  also,  Day,  1  havk  lost  a. 
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my  own  glory,  but  f<- 


fer  merit  should  b«  accorded  la  tie  for  p«n«v«riiig  diligeiice 


Nullificatioii,  Doctrine  ot  In  the  constitutional  history  of  the 
United  States  this  doctrine  was  that  held  by  the  ullia  atrict-consiructiunists 
(see  LooSE-CoNSTKUcriONiST).  According  to  them,  the  Federal  Union  was  a 
mere  league  of  States,  to  which  certain  tiniiled  governmental  powers  had  been 
delegated,  ultimate  sovereignty  and  all  powers  not  expressly  delegated  re- 
maining with  the  separate  Slates  ;  so  thai  Ihese  latter  might  repudiate,  each 
for  itself,  any  geneial  act  of  Congress  which  in  ils  judgment  exceeded  (he 
limits  oi  the  delegated  powers  stritily  construed  in  favor  of  the  States.  An 
attempt  was  made  in  1832  by  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  to  "nullify" 
tlie  United  Stales  tariff,  held  to  be  oppressive  to  the  State  and  unconsiitu- 
tional  in  that  it  went  beyond  the  powers  given  to  Congress  to  raise  revenue 
by  a  tariff  on  imports,  and  embodied  protective  features  in  the  interests  of 
the  manufacturing  Slates  and  against  those  of  the  purely  agricultural  com- 
munities. Andrew  Jackson's  energetic  measures,  however,  soon  catised  the 
repeal  of  the  act  of  the  South  Carolina  Legislature.  He  pronounced  the 
act  treasonable,  and  sent  General  Scott  to  Charleston  to  maintain  the  au- 
thority of  the  Fedeial  government  and  aid  the  officials  in  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress. 

Ntimbers,  Curiosities  of.  If  it  be  true  that  figures  won't  lie,  that  they 
won't  even  equivocate,  that  two  and  two  exhibit  an  unbending  determination 
to  make  four  and  nothing  but  four,  at  least  figures  do  often  play  strange 
pranks.  They  abound  iii  jiaradoxes,  and  though  a  paradox  is  rightly  defined 
as  a  truth  that  only  appears  to  be  a  lie,  yet  the  stern  moralist,  who  hates  even 
the  appearance  of  evil,  looks  with  scant  favor  upon  a  paradox.  Luckily,  we 
are  not  ail  so  stern  in  our  morality.  Most  of  us  welcome  a  little  ingenious 
trifling,  an  amiable  coquetting  with  the  truth  ;  we  are  willing  that  Mr.  Grad- 
grind  shall  have  the  monopoly  of  hard  facts  ;  we  like  to  find  romance  even 
in  our  arithmetic.     And  we  don't  have  far  to  look. 

There  is  the  number  nine.  It  is  a  most  romantic  number,  and  a  most  per- 
sistent, self-willed,  and  obstinate  one.  You  cannot  multiply  it  away  or  get 
rid  of  it  anyhow.  Whatever  you  do,  it  is  sure  to  tuin  up  again,  as  did  the 
body  of  Eugene  Aram's  victim. 

Mr.  W  Green,  who  died  in  1794,  is  said  to  have  first  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  all  through  the  multiplication  table  the  product  of  nine  comes  to 
nine.  Multiply  by  any  figure  yon  like,  and  the  sum  of  the  resultant  digits 
will  invariably  add  up  as  nine.  Thus,  twice  g  is  18  ;  add  the  digits  together, 
and  i  and  8  maice  9.  Three  times  9  is  27  ;  and  2  and  7  is  9.  So  it  goes  on 
up  to  1 1  limes  9,  which  gives  99.  Very  good.  Add  the  digits  together,  9  and 
9  is  18,  and  8  and  i  is  9.  Go  on  to  any  extent,  and  you  will  find  it  impossible 
to  get  away  from  the  figure  9.  Take  an  example  at  random.  Nine  times 
339  is  3°5'  i  adtl  "le  digits  together,  and  ihey  make  9.  Or  again.  9  times 
2127  'S  19.134  i  add  the  digits  together,  they  make  18,  and  8  and  I  is  9.  Or 
still  again,  9  times  5071  is  4;,639 ;  the  sum  of  these  digits  is  27  ;  and  3  and 
7  is  9. 

This  seems  startling  enough.  Yet  there  are  other  queer  examples  of  the 
same  form  of  ]>er.sjsteiice.  It  was  M.  de  Maivan  who  discovered  that  if  you 
take  any  row  of  figures,  and,  reversing  their  order,  make  a  subtraction  sum 
of  obverse  and  reveise,  the  final  result  of  adding  up  the  digits  of  the  answer 
will  always  be  9.     As,  for  example ! 
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Now,  1+4  +  4  +  9  =  18;  and  1+8  =  9. 

The  same  result  is  obtained  if  you  laise  the  numbers  so  changed  to  their 
sauares  or  cubes.  Start  anew,  for  example,  with  62  ;  reversing  it,  you  get 
36.  No*,  62  —  26  =  36,  and  3  +  6  =  9.  The  squares  of  26  and  62  are,  re- 
spectively, 676  and  3844-  Subtract  one  from  the  other,  and  you  get  3168 
=  18,  and  1+8  =  9.  So  wiih  the  cubes  of  26  and  62,  which  are  17.576  and 
338,3)8.     Subtracting,  the  result  is  220,752  =  18,  and  1+8  =  9. 

Again,  you  are  confronted  with  the  same  puzzling  peculiarity  in  another 
fortn.     Write  down  any  number,  as,  for  example,  7,549,132,  subtract  there- 
from the  sum  of  its  digits,  and,  no  matter  what  figures  you  start  with,  the 
digits  of  the  products  will  always  come  to  9. 
7549132.  sum  of  digits  =  31. 


754910".  sum  of  digits  =  27,  and  2  +  ; 
Again,  set  the  figure  9  down  iti  muliiplii:ation,  thus  : 


10  X  9  =  90 


Now,  you  will  see  that  the  tens  column  reads  down  I,  2,  3,  4,  S,  6,  7,  8  9, 
and  the  units  column  up  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9. 

Here  is  a  different  property  of  the  same  number.  If  you  arrange  in  a  row 
the  cardinal  numbers  from  i  to  9,  with  the  single  omission  of  8,  and  multiply 
the  sum  so  represented  by  any  one  of  the  figures  multiplied  by  9,  the  result 
will  present  a  succession  of  fijjures  identical  with  that  which  was  multiplied 
by  9.  Thus,  if  you  wish  a  series  of  fives,  you  take  5  X  9  =  45  for  a  multiplier, 
with  this  result : 

12345679 

45 

6172839s 

493827 1 6_ 

5555S55SS 

A  very  curious  number  is  142,857,  which,  multiplied  by  I.  2,  3,  4,  5,  or  6, 

gives  the  same  figures  in  the  same  order,  beginning  at  a  differenl  point,  but 

it  multiplied  by  7  gives  all  nines.     Multiplied  by  1  it  equals  142,857  ;  multi- 

plied  by  2,  equals  285,714  ;  multiplied  by  3,  equals  428,571  ;  multiplied  by  4, 

equals   571,428;    multiplied  by  5,  equals   714.285;    multiplied  by   6,  equals 

857,142  ;   multiplied  by  7,  equals  999,999.     Multiply  142,857  by  8,  and  you 

have  1,142,856.     Ttien  add  the  first  fiyure  to  the  last,  and  you  have  142,857, 

the  original  number,  the  figures  exactly  the  same  as  at  the  start. 

The  number  37  has  this  strange  peiuliarily  ;  multiplied  by  3,  or  by  any  mul- 
tiple of  3  up  to  37,  it  gives  three  figures  all  alike.     Thus,  three  times  37  will 
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be  III.    Twice  three  times  (6  times)  37  will  be  z23  ;  three  times  three  times 
(9  times)  37  gives  three  threes;  four  times  three  times  (12  times)  37,  three 

The  wonderfully  ptocreative  power  of  figures,  or,  rather,  their  accumulative 
growth,  has  been  exemplified  in  Ihal  familiar  story  of  the  farmer  who,  under- 
taking to  pay  his  farrier  one  grain  of  wheat  for  the  first  nail,  Iwo  for  the 
second,  and  so  on,  found  that  he  had  bargained  to  give  the  farrier  more  wheat 
than  was  grown  in  all  Eiigland. 

My  beloved  young  friend  who  love  to  frequent  the  roulette -table,  do  yon 
know  that  if  you  began  with  a  dime,  and  were  allowed  to  leave  all  your  win- 
nings on  the  table,  five  consecutive  lucky  guesses  would  give  you  a  million 
and  a  half  of  dollars,  or.  to  be  exact,  81,450,625.52 .' 

Yet  that  would  be  the  resulc  of  winning  thirty  five  for  one  five  times  hand- 
running. 

Here  is  another  example.  Take  the  number  15,  let  us  say.  Multiply  that 
by  itself,  and  you  get  225.  Now  multiply  225  by  itself,  aiid  so  on  until  fifteen 
products  have  been  multiplied  by  themselves  in  turn. 

You  don't  think  that  is  a  ditficult  problem  ?  Well,  you  may  be  a  clever 
mathematician,  but  it  would  take  you  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  work 
out  this  simple  little  sura. 

The  final  product  called  for  contains  38,589  figures,  the  first  of  which  are 
1442.  Allowing  three  figures  to  an  inch,  the  answer  would  be  over  1070  feet 
long.  To  perform  the  operation  would  require  about  500,000,000  figures.  If 
they  can  be  made  at  the  rate  of  one  a  minute,  a  person  working  ten  hours  a 
day  for  three  hundred  days  in  each  year  would  be  twenty-eight  years  about  iL 
If,  in  multiplying,  he  should  make  a  row  of  ciphers,  as  be  does  in  other  figures, 
the  number  of  figures  would  be  more  than  523,939.228.  This  would  w  th»> 
precise  number  of  figures  used  if  the  product  of  the  left-hand  figure  in  each 
multiplicand  by  each  figure  of  the  multipher  was  always  a  single  figure,  but,  as 
it  is  most  frequently,  though  not  always,  two  figures,  the  method  employed  to 
obtain  the  foregoing  result  cannot  be  accurately  applied.  Assuming  that  the 
cipher  is  used  on  an  average  once  in  ten  times.  475,000,000,000  approximates 
the  actual  number. 

There  is  a  clever  Persian  story  about  a  wealthy  Oriental  who,  dying,  left 
seventeen  camels  to  be  divided  as  follows  :  his  eldest  son  to  have  half,  his 
second  son  a  third,  and  his  youngest  a  ninth.  But  how  divide  camels  into 
fractions  ?     The  three  sons,  in  despair,  consulted  Mohammed  Ati. 

"Nothing  easier,"  said  the  wise  man.  "I'll  lend  you  another  camel  to 
make  eighteen,  and  now  divide  them  yourselves." 

The  consequence  was,  each  brother  got  from  one-eighth  of  a  camel  to  one- 
half  more  than  he  was  entitled  to,  and  Ali  received  his  camel  back  again,— 
the  eldest  brother  getting  nine  camels,  the  second  six,  and  the  third  two. 

There  are  many  mathematical  queries  afloat  whose  object  is  to  puzzle  the 
wits  of  the  unwary  listener  or  to  beguile  him  into  giving  an  absurd  reply. 
Some  of  these  are  very  ancient,  many  are  excellent  Who,  for  example,  has 
not  at  some  period  of  his  existence  been  asked,  "If  a  goose  weighs  ten 
pounds  and  half  its  own  weight,  what  is  the  weight  of  the  goose  ?"  And  who 
has  not  been  templed  to  reply  on  the  instant,  fifteen  pounds?  The  correct 
answer  is,  of  course,  twenty  pounds.  Indeed,  it  is  astonishing  what  «i  very 
simple  query  will  sometimes  catch  a  wise  man  napping.  Even  the  following 
has  been  known  to  succeed  : 

"  How  m.iny  days  would  it  lake  to  cut  up  a  piece  of  cloth  fifty  yards  long, 
one  yard  being  cut  off  every  day  ?" 

"  A  snail  climbing  up  a  post  twenty  feel  high  ascends  five  feet  every  day, 
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Mid  Bltps  down  four  feet  every  night :  how  long  will  the  snail  take  to  reach 
the  top  of  the  post  i" 

Or  again : 

"A  wise  man  having  a  window  one  yard  high  and  one  yard  wide,  and 

requiring  more  light,  enlarged  his  window  to  twite  its  former  sire  ;  yet  the 
window  was  still  only  one  yard  high  and  one  yard  wide.  How  was  this  done  P" 
This  is  a  catch  question  in  geometry,  as  tlie  preceding  were  catch-questions 
in  arithmetic, — the  window  being  diamond-shaped  at  first,  and  afterwards 
made  square.  As  to  the  two  former,  perhaps  it  is  scaiceiy  necessary  seriously 
to  point  out  that  the  answer  Co  the  first  is  not  fifty  days,  but  forty-nine  ;  and 
to  the  second,  not  twenty  days,  but  sixteen, — since  the  snail,  who  gains  one 
foot  each  day  far  fifteen  days,  climbs  on  the  sixteenth  day  to  the  lup  of  the 
pole,  a^id  (here  remains. 

Numbers  have  a  legendary  and  mystic  signification.  It  is  not  only  the 
mathematician  that  has  been  fascinated  by  them.  The  poet,  the  philosopher, 
the  priest,  have  pondered  over  their  changeless  relations  to  each  other,  have 
seen  in  mathematical  truth  the  one  thing  absolutely  fixed  and  sure,  and  have 
come  to  look  upon  numbers  and  their  symbols  as  in  some  sort  a  revela. 
tion  fiom  on  high,  things  to  be  dealt  with  reverently  and  awesomely.  And 
10  almost  every  number  has  been  given  an  esoteric  meaning. 

The  number  one,  as  being  indivisible,  and  as  entering  into  all  other  numbers, 
was  always  a  sacred  number.  The  Egyptians  made  it  the  symbol  of  life,  of 
mind,  of  the  creative  spirit. 

Three,  in  the  Pythagorean  system,  was  the  perfect  number,  expressive  of 
beginning,  middle,  and  end.  From  time  immemorial  greater  prominence  has 
been  given  lo  it  than  to  any  other  number,  save  perhaps  seven.  And  as  the 
symbol  of  the  Trinity  its  influence  has  waxed  more  potent  in  more  recent 
times.     It  appears  over  and  over  again  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New. 

When  the  world  was  created  we  find  land,  water,  and  sky,  sun,  moon, 
and  stars.  Noah  had  three  sons ;  Jonah  was  three  days  in  the  whale's  belly ; 
Christ  three  days  in  the  tomb.  There  were  three  patriarchs, — Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob.  Abraham  entertained  three  angels.  Job  had  three  friends. 
Samuel  was  called  three  times.  Samson  deceived  Delilah  three  times.  Three 
times  Saul  essayed  to  kill  David  with  a  javelin.  Jonathan  shot  three  arrows 
on  David's  behalf.  Daniel  was  thrown  into  a  den  with  three  lions  for  pray- 
ing three  times  a  day.  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego  were  rescued 
from  the  fiery  furnace.  The  Commandments  were  delivered  on  the  third 
day.  St.  Paul  speaks  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charily,  these  three.  Three  wise 
men  came  to  worship  Christ  with  presents  three.  Christ  spoke  three  times 
to  Satan  when  tempted.  He  prayed  three  times  before  his  betrayal.  Peter 
denied  him  three  times.  Christ  suffered  three  hours'  agony  on  the  cross. 
The  superscription  was  in  three  languages,  and  three  men  were  crticified. 
The  third  day  Christ  arose  again,  and  appeared  three  times  to  his  disciples. 
And  so  on,  and  so  on.     It  were  tedious  to  continue  the  enumeration. 

In  classic  mythology  the  Graces  and  the  Faries  were  three,  the  Muses 
were  originally  three,  and  Cerberus's  three  heads,  Neptune's  trident,  the 
tripod  of  Delphi,  are  a  few  mure  instances  of  the  sacred  character  of  the 

Who  does  not  remember  the  three  bears  of  nursery  lore,  the  three  feline 
infants  who  lost  their  mittens,  the  three  wise  men  of  Gotham  who  went  to  sea 
in  a  bowl,  or  the  three  finiking  Frenchmen  frying  frogs,  and  recall  the  de- 
light he  felt  in  the  story  of  the  farmer's  wife  who  vowed  vengeance  on  the 
three  hapleM  mice,  or  of  Old  King  Cole  with  his  "fiddlers  three"?  Then, 
when  fairy-talcs  began  lo  charm,  who  does  not  recollect  learning  that  the 
<lfi*h  creatures  carried  bows  made  of  the  ribs  of  a  man  buried  where  three 
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lairds'  lands  meet  ^  Those  who  fullowed  Gulliver  in  his  travels  will  call  to 
mind  tlut  in  the  kingdom  of  Liliput  the  three  great  prizes  of  honor  were 
fine  siik  threads,  six  inches  long,  in  colors  blue,  red,  and  green  ;  but  perhaps 
every  reader  had  not  the  oppiHtunily  of  being  fascinated  by  Ihe  German 
story  which  relates  how  a  miller's  daughter,  wedded  to  a  king,  was  ordered 
by  him  to  spin  straw  into  gold,  and  had  it  done  for  her  by  the  dwarf  Rumpel- 
stilzchen,  on  condition  that  she  gave  him  her  firsl-born.  She  cried  so  bitterly 
that  he  promised  to  relent  if  she  guessed  his  name  in  three  days.  Two  days 
were  spent  in  vain  guesses,  but  the  third  the  queen's  servants  heard  a  strange 
voice,  singing  "  Little  dreams  my  dainty  dame  Rumpelstilichen  is  my  name." 
The  queen  saved  her  child,  and  the  dwarf  kilted  himself  with  rage. 

France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Italy  all  fly  three  national  colors.  The 
Turkish  viiier  has  his  standard  ornamented  with  three  horse-tails.  The 
Prince  of  Wales's  crest  consists  of  three  feathers.  Indeed,  the  annals  of 
heraldry  revel  in  designs  of  a  triplicate  character,  the  three  British  lions 
being  conspicuous.  The  original  armorial  ensign  of  the  Isle  of  Man  was  a 
ship  in  full  sail  ;  but  after  the  battle  of  RonaMsway  Alexander  III.  substi- 
tuted the  present  curious  device,  having  probably  taken  it  from  the  emblem  of 
Sicily, — the  ancient  Trinacria  found  upon  Greek  vases.  In  1363,  Charles  VI., 
it  appears,  reduced  the  Fleurs-de-Lis  to  three  in  number,  from  the  mystic 
superstition  of  the  Church.  Every  one  familiar  with  University  life  knows 
what  it  is  to  drink  copus,  bisho]>,  and  cardinal.  Ecclesiastical  histary  is  re- 
plete with  such  triads,  as,  for  example,  the  Bell,  Book,  and  Candle;  the 
Triduum,  or  three  days'  prayer ;  the  Fope's  three  crowns  ;  and  "  The  Mystery 
of  tlie  Three  Duns."  a  religious  play  which  lasted  three  days. 

Nay,  do  not  life  itself  and  nature  proclaim  the  same  truth.'  Have  we 
not  morning,  noon,  and  night ;  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl ;  water,  ice,  and  snow  ; 
hell,  earth,  and  heaven  ?  The  very  lightning  from  heaven  is  three-forked, 
Life  is  divided  into  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age.  The  us  sacrum,  supposed 
to  resist  the  action  of  water,  fire,  mill,  or  anvil,  is  triangular  in  shape.  Man 
himself  is  said  10  be  threefold, — body,  soul,  and  spirit,  or,  as  Laertes  has  it,  a 
mortal  part,  a  divine  and  ethereal  part,  and  an  aerial  and  vaporous  part 
According  to  the  Romans,  man  has  a  threefold  soul, — the  anima,  or  spirit, 
the  umbra,  and  the  manes  ;  and,  as  was  also  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  three 
Parcje,  or  Fates,  arbitrarily  controlled  his  birth,  life,  and  death.  Oculists 
affirm  that  our  early  progenitors  were  giants  possessed  of  three  eyes,  the 
third  eye  being  in  the  back  of  the  head. 

No  wonder  the  witches  in  "  Macbeth"  ask,  "  When  shall  we  three  meet 
again  ?" 

Four,  as  the  first  square,  was  highly  revered  by  the  Pythagoreans.  They 
swore  by  it,  but  ten  was  the  more  holy  as  the  symbol  of  the  absolute.  One 
plus  two  plus  three  plus  four  make  ten,  and  four  contains  the  smaller  num- 
bers. Therefore,  since  its  contents  made  ten,  it  was  sacred.  Besides,  four 
represented  the  four  elements,  the  four  cardinal  points ;  it  stood  for  equi- 
librium and  for  the  earth. 

Five  was  considered  the  number  of  dominion  by  knowledge.  The  penta- 
gram, or  Solomon's  seal,  was  its  symbol,  and  Ihe  Gnostic  schools  adopted  it 
as  their  crest  It  was  much  employed  in  incantations,  and  often  was  used  as 
the  symbol  of  man,  who  has  five  senses,  five  members, — head  and  (our  limbs, 
— five  fingers,  etc. 

Six  is  a  perfect  number  ;  its  symbol  is  two  triangles  base  to  base ;  it  rep- 
resents equilibrium  and  peace. 

Seven,  which  is  composed  of  four,  a  good  number,  and  three,  \  good  num- 
ber, has  always  been  regarded  as  sacred  and  mystic;  indeed,  it  rivals  in 
popularity  the  number  three. 
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Take  the  Bible,  for  example:  there  are  seven  days  of  creation;  after 
■even  days'  respite  the  flood  came  ;  the  years  of  famine  and  of  plenty  were  in 

cyclea  of"^  seven  ;  every  seventh  day  was  a  Sabbath,  every  seventh  year  the 
Sabbath  of  rest ;  after  every  seven  times  seven  years  came  the  jubilee  ;  the 
feast  of  unleavened  bread  and  the  feast  of  tabernacles  were  observed  seven 
days ;  the  gulden  candlestick  had  seven  branches  ;  seven  priesls  with  seven 
trumpets  ei>  CO  in  passed  Jericho  once  a  day,  and  seven  times  on  the  seventh 
day ;  Jacob  obtained  his  wives  by  servitudes  of  seven  years  ;  Samson  kept 
his  nuptials  seven  days,  and  on  the  seventh  day  he  put  a  riddle  to  his  wife, 
and  he  was  bound  witfi  seven  green  withes,  and  seven  locks  of  his  hair  were 
shaved  off;  Nebuchadnezzar  was  seven  years  a  beast ;  Shadrach  and  his  two 
cnmpanions  in  misfortune  were  cast  into  a  furnace  heated  seven  times  more 
than  It  was  wont.  In  the  New  Testament  nearly  everything  occurs  by  sevens, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  sacred  volume  we  read  of  seven  churches,  seven  candle- 
sticks, seven  spirits,  seven  trumpets,  seven  seals,  seven  stars,  seven  thunders, 
seven  vials,  seven  plagues,  seven  angels,  and  a  seven-headed  monster. 

The  Jews  considered  this  number  the  embodiment  of  perfection  and  unity. 
Thus,  they  asserted  that  the  Hebrew  letters  composing  the  name  of  Samuel 
have  the  value  of  seven, — a  recognition  of  the  greatness  and  perfection  of  his 
character. 

Turn  now  to  other  nations  than  the  Jews  and  to  other  religions  than  the 
Christian.     The  number  seven  still  retains  its  mystic  character, 

Pythagoras  pronounced  the  number  to  belong  especially  to  sacred  things. 
Hippocrates  divided  the  ages  of  man  into  seven,  an  arrangement  afterwards 
adopted  by  Shakespeare.  Long  before  them,  however,  the  Egyptian  priests 
had  enjoined  rest  on  the  seventh  day,  because  it  was  an  unlucliy  day  ;  and 
Still  farther  back  in  the  mists  of  antiquity  we  find  the  institution  ofa  Sabbath, 
or  day  of  rest  every  seven  days,  existing  in  a  rudimentary  form  among  the 
Chaldeans.  The  Egyptians  knew  of  seven  planets,  hence  the  seven  days  of 
the  week,  each  ruled  and  named  after  its  proper  constellation.  It  is  singular 
that  the  ancient  Peruvians  likewise  had  a  seven-day  week,  though  without 
planetary  patronage  or  planetary  names.  They  also  had  a  tradition  of  a  great 
deluge,  wherefrom  seven  people  saved  themselves  in  a  cave  and  repeopled 
the  earth,  A  similar  tradition  existed  in  Mexico,  but  there  the  seven 
survivors  were  each  hidden  in  a  separate  cave  until  the  subsidence  of  the 

Medisval  legend,  too,  continues  this  mystic  tribute  10  the  number  seven. 
The  delightful  old  slumberers  carry  on  the  idea.  The  great  originals,  the 
sleepers  of  Ephesus,  are  seven  in  number.  Barbarossa,  in  his  magic  sleep  in 
the  Kyffha  user  berg,  shifts  his  position  every  seven  years;  Olger  Danske 
(tamps  his  iron  mace  on  the  floor  once  during  the  same  period ;  Olger 
Redbeard,  in  Sweden,  lifts  his  eyelids  only  once  in  seven  years.  Tanhauser 
and  Thomas  of  Ercildoune  each  spend  seven  years  of  magic  enthtalment 
under  the  earth. 

The  Pvthagorean  philosophers  called  eight  the  number  of  justice,  because 
it  divided  evenly,  they  said,  into  four  and  four,  and  four  divides  evenly  into 
two  and  two,  which  again  divides  into  one  and  one.  Also,  as  the  first  cube, 
il  represented  the  corner-stone  and  capacity,  hence  plenty. 

Nnie,  representing  three  triangles,  means  the  equilibrium  of  the  three 
worlds,  and  is  therefore  of  good  omeu  ;  besides,  as  ihree  is  a  good  number, 
three  multiplied  by  three  is  also  favorable.  The  Chinese  have  a  great  rev- 
erence for  this  number.  They  prostrate  themselves  nine  times  before  their 
emperor.  Some  African  tribes  have  the  same  form  of  salutation  for  their 
chiefs.     ' 

Ten  wat  considered  a  perfect  number  even  before  the  invention  of  the  deci- 
70 
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mal  system.  The  fact  that  we  have  ten  fingers  and  ten  lues  gave  it  its  mathe- 
matical importance,  inasmuch  as  it  was  by  means  of  fingers  and  toes  that  our 
rude  forefathers  first  learned  to  reckon. 

St.  Augustine  held  the  number  eleven  to  be  an  evil  number,  a  transgres- 
sion of  ten,  which  is  the  number  of  the  law.  That  thirteen  is  unlucky  is  no 
moeiern  superstition. 

Sixteen,  the  square  of  the  just  square,  is  lucky  j  eighteen  is  unlucky,  but 
is  used  in  incantations  over  drugs ;  nineteen  is  considered — why  is  hard  to 
guess — the  number  of  the  sun,  hence  of  gold  ;  twenty-eight  implies  the  favor 
of  the  moon,  which  is  an  uncertain  favor  ;  fifty  is  a  lucky  number  to  the  Kab- 
balists,  BO  is  sixty. 

It  will  be  seen  thai  the  most  sacred  and  beneficent  numbers  are  the  odd 
ones.  Hence  may  arise  the  modern  superstition  among  gamblers  that  there 
is  luck  in  odd  numbers.  But  among  the  ancient  heathens  also  even  numbers 
were  shunned,  because  each  can  be  divided  into  two,  a  number  that  Pythagoras 
and  others  denounced  as  the  symbol  of  death  and  dissolution  and  evil  augury 
generally. 

The  antique  worship  of  mystic  numbers  stilt  shows  its  after-effect  in  various 
popular  superstitions.  For  instance,  the  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son  (called 
in  France  a  marcou)  is  reputed  to  possess  singular  powers  of  healing,  and 
even  intelligent  people  still  hold  to  the  fallacy  that  young  animals  born  blind 
will  open  their  eyes  on  the  ninth  day.  The  truth  is  that  the  blindness-period 
of  puppies  varies  from  ten  to  sixteen  days,  and  that  of  kittens  from  six  to 
twelve.  The  frequent  assertion  that  "colds"  will  run  their  natural  course  in 
nine  days  is  equally  erroneous.  A  slighl  catarrh,  characterized  by  all  its  un- 
mistakable symptoms,  may  come  and  depart  in  three  times  twenty-four  hours, 
while  chronic  "colds"  are  often  as  persistent  as  their  cause,  and  may  worry  a 
whole  family  from  Christmas  to  the  season  of  open  windows.  Country  experts 
in  the  phenomena  of  rabies  are  apt  to  assure  the  victim  of  a  snapping  cur  that 
the  bite  of  a  mad  dog  will  show  its  effect  on  the  seventh  day,  after  which  time 
(sometimes  extended  to  the  ninth  day)  the  dread  of  evii  consequences  may  be 
dismissed  ;  but  the  truth  is  that  the  virus  of  hydrophobia  may  remain  latent 
for  more  than  fiwe  years. 

The  old  idea  that  man  changes  his  body  entirely  every  seven  years  is  part 
of  the  same  general  fallacy.  Medieval  physiologists  were  fond  of  noting  that 
seven  months  is  the  least  time  in  which  a  child  may  be  born  and  live,  that  the 
teeth  spring  out  in  the  seventh  month  and  are  renewed  in  the  seventh  year, 
that  he  becomes  a  youth  at  twice  seven,  at  four  times  seven  is  in  full  posses- 
sion of  his  strength,  at  five  times  seven  is  fitted  for  the  business  of  the  world, 
at  six  times  seven  becomes  grave  and  wise,  or  never,  at  seven  limes  seven  is 
at  his  apogee,  at  eight  limes  seven  in  his  hrst  climacteric,  and  at  itiue  times 
seven  in  his  grand  climacteric. 

Nutmeg  State,  a  scbriguel  for  Connecticut.  The  Connecticut  variety 
of  Yankee  has  always  enjoyed  a  singular  reputation  for  what  is  known  as 
"  smartness"  in  business,  extending  even  to  such  sharpers'  tricks  as  substi- 
tuting wooden  hams  (this,  of  course,  jocosely  only),  and,  more  seriously,  to 
the  alleged  manufacture  of  nutmegs  of  cedar  fashioned  in  imitation  of  the 
real  article. 
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O,  the  fifteenth  letter  and  Tourth  vowel  of  the  English,  as  of  the  Latin, 

alphabet.  In  Greek,  however,  and  in  the  parent  Pha;i)i;:iaii  it  was  separated 
from  N  by  a  character  which  in  the  former  had  the  value  of  ks  (i)  and  Jti 
the  latter  was  a  stbilaiiL  It  has  no  traceable  Egyptian  prototype.  While  in 
form  it  is  idenikal  with  the  ain  of  the  Phcenicians  and  Hebrews,  that  peculiar 
guttural  sound,  to  us  well-nigh  unpronounceable,  was  arbitrarily  changed 
by  the  Greeks  to  the  present  vowel  sound.  Hence  the  otherwise  plausible 
theory  that  O  represents  and  is  imitated  from  the  rounded  position  of  the 
lips  in  its  utterance  is  untenable.  It  is  more  likely  it  represents  an  eyebaH, 
the  word  <dn  meaning  "  eye."  The  ancient  Greeks  doubled  the  O  when  they 
wished  to  give  it  the  long  sound,  but  eventually  this  double  O  developed  into 
anew  character,  u,  omega,  or  big  O,  and  the  single  O  became  known  as  omicron, 
or  little  O, 

In  logic  the  sign  O  is  used  as  the  symbol  of  the  particular  negative  propo- 
,iiio„.    (S«A.) 

Anciently  the  letter  was   used  as  a  synonyme  for  anything  circular  or  ap. 
proximately  so,  as  representing  the  shape  of  the  letter. 
*  Fair  Helena,  who  more  engild^  the  night 

TluD  all  yon  liery  oes  and  eyes  of  iJghl. 

Skakespbake  :  Midsammir  Nighf,  Drtum,  Act  iU,,  Sc.  i. 
May  we  cram 
Wilhin  this  wooden  O  [the  theatre]  liie  very  casques 
That  did  alTcitfht  ibe  air  at  Agincourt  • 

Henyy  V.,  Prologue. 

0.  K.,  a  popular  American  abbreviation,  meaning  "  all  right,"  used  not 
only  in  current  talk  but  in  serious  business,  as  in  the  marking  of  documents, 
etc.  Quite  a  cycle  of  legendary  explanations  have  gathered  around  the 
term.  It  is  plausibly  held  that  in  early  colonial  days  the  best  rum  and 
tobacco  were  imported  from  Aux  Cayes,  in  San  Domingo,  Hence  the  best 
of  anything  came  to  be  known  locally  as  Aux  Cayes,  or  O.  K.  The  term 
did  not,  however,  pass  into  general  use  until  the  Presidential  campaign  of 
1828,  when  the  supposed  illiteracy  of  Andrew  Jackson,  the  Democratic  can- 
didate, was  the  stock  in  trade  of  his  Whig  opponents.  Seba  Smith,  the 
humorist,  writing  under  the  name  of  '■  Major  Jack  Downing,"  started  the  story 
that  Jackson  endorsed  his  papers  O.  K,,  under  the  impression  that  they 
formed  the  initials  of  "Oil  Korrect."  It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  the 
general  did  use  this  endorsement,  and  that  it  was  used  by  other  people  alsa 
nut  Mr.  Parton  has  discovered  in  the  records  of  the  Nashville  court  of  which 
Jackson  was  a  judge  before  he  became  President,  numerous  documents  en- 
dorsed O.  R.,  meaning  Order  Recorded.  He  urges,  therefore,  that  it  was  a 
record  of  that  court  with  some  belated  business  which  Major  Downing  saw 
on  the  desk  of  the  Presidential  candidate.  However  this  may  be,  the  Demo- 
crats, in  lieu  of  denying  the  charge,  adopted  the  letters  O.  K.  as  a  sort  of 
party  cry,  and  fastened  them  on  their  baimers. 

Oaths  and  Curses,  The  good  John  Keble,  a  poet  himself  as  well  as  a 
Christian,  in  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  British  Critic  somewhere  about 
the  forties,  after  characterizing  swearing  as  a  hateful  custom,  nevertheless 
admits  that  it  clearly  indicates  "a  mind  overcome  with  some  violent  but  re- 
strained feeling,  and  seeking  a  vent  for  it  anyhow,  and  so  far  the  very  con- 
dition of  poetical  composition."  Another  poet  and  moralist  goes  still  further. 
Coleridge,  in  hit  "  Apologetic  Preface"  to  a  certain  poem  agaitist  Pitt,  coil- 
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Eiders  "a  rapid  flow  of  (mtri  and  wildly  combined  execrations"  as  "escape- 
valves  to  carry  off  the  excess  of  the  [lassions  as  so  much  superfluous  steam," 
and  goes  on  to  speak  of  such  violent  words  as  "mere  bubbles,  flashes,  and 
electrical  a;)paritioiia  from  the  magic  caldron  of  a  fervid  and  ebullient  fancy, 
constantly  fuelled  by  an  unexampled  opulence  of  language."  The  inference 
is  plain.  Poets  must  be  expected  lo  swear.  The  great  poetic  heart  must 
find  occasional  relief  in  blasphemy.  It  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  ™«(« 
irritahiU.  Possibly  the  san)e  rule  will  hold  good  with  all  highly-organized  and 
sensitive  natures.  Shakespeare,  at  least,  seems  to  have  thought  so.  He  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  the  fiery  and  poelital  Hotspur  the  counsel  to  his  wife  not 
only  t[>  swear,  but  to  swear  boldly,  with  a  highborn  and  feminine  roundness 
and  fulness  of  volume  : 

Swear  me.  KaiF,  like  a  lady  as  thou  art, 
A  good  mom  h -filling  oath. 

Cloten,  in  "Cymbeline,"  lays  down  an  even  broader  proposition  :  "When 
a  gentleman  is  disposed  to  swear,  it  is  not  for  any  standers-by  to  curtail  his 
oaths,  ha?"  And  Cloten  was  a  queen's  son.  Nevertheless  he  was  not  quite 
a  gentleman.  In  the  romantic  and  picturesque  past,  kings,  nobles,  and  men 
of  parts  ransacked  the  language  for  strange  oaths.  To  swear  by  some  por- 
tion of  the  Deity  or  of  a  saint  was  especially  fashionable  and  xsthelic  Our 
English  ancestors  blasphemed  indifferently  in  French  and  in  English  :  they 
Siidmordku  (which  is  itiortedeDieu),tudUu  \lete d^ Di€u),corbleu  {corps d^Jiieu), 
ventre-bleu  {ventre de Di.u), sam-bUu  {sang de Dieu),  or  else  "Zounds,"  "'Slid," 
'"Sblood,"  and  " '.Sdeath"  ("God's  wounds,"  "God's  lid,"  "God's  blood," 
and  "  God's  death").  The  Planlageuet  kings  were  known  by  their  refined  and 
characteristic  oaths.  The  favorite  blasphemies  of  royalty  are  on  record,  the 
Red  King  being,  as  his  temperament  and  complexion  would  have  led  us  to 
expect,  very  full  and  ingenious  and  original  in  the  matter  of  cursing.  One  of 
his  least  objectionable  oaths  was  by  "  St.  Luke's  face."  His  royal  father,  the 
Conqueror,  usually  swore  by  "the  splendor  of  God,"  John's  oath  was  by 
"God's  tooth,"  Henry  11. '5  by  "God's  eyes."  Elizabeth  swore  with  a  vigor 
and  masculinity  that  make  her  favorite  expletives  unquotable.  Shakespeare 
is  usually  careful  to  follow  history  in  this  regard.  He  makes  Richard  HI. 
swear  by  St.  Paul,  which  was  his  favorite  oath  according  to  tradition,  though 
once  the  dramatist  trips  up  in  substituting  "  by  my  George," — i.e.,  the  figure 
of  St.  George  on  the  badge  of  Knights  of  the  Gaiter,  which  was  not  used 
until  the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  in  his  own  quaint 
manner  tells  us  that  hrs  defence  of  James  I.'s  halrt  of  cursing  "  was  much 
celebrated  in  the  French  court."  The  Prince  de  Condi  complaining  on  a 
visit  to  Lord  Herbert  that  the  king  was  much  given  to  cursing,  "  I  answered 
that  it  was  out  of  his  gentleness  ;  but  the  Prince  demanding  how  cursing  could 
be  gentleness,  I  replied  yes ;  for  tho'  he  could  punish  men  himself,  yet  he 
left  them  to  God  to  punish." 

But  indeed  the  French  kings  were  not  far  behind  the  English,  Like  the 
Eitglj.-;h,  loo,  they  were  choice  in  their  oaths:  each  had  his  own.  We  all 
remember  how  in  "  Quentin  Durward"  Louis  Xt.  iterates  "  Pasques  Dieu  I" 
even  to  weariness.  The  feats  of  that  monarch  and  his  successors  are  thus 
recorded  in  a  popular  poem  called  the  "  Epithetou  des  quatre  Rois,"  proba- 
bly written  in  the  time  of  Francis  I. : 

Quand  le  Pasque  Dieu  dicida,  (Loui.  Xi.) 
Le  Bun  Jour  Uieu  Lui  vu.:t*d».  (Charki  VIII.) 

Succed ,  le  Uyab%  m'^>:mptir?i.  (Uuii  XU.) 

i-uy  dfctd.i,  Roui  voyoni  comnie 

Nous  duisi  la  FdI  de  Ucntil  Homme.  (Frufcb  1.) 
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Henry  IV  introduced  ihe  curious  oath  "  Jarnicoton"  into  polite  conversaiioii. 
He  had  Ijeeii  in  the  habit  of  saying  "  Je  reiiie  Dieu"  ("  I  deny  God"),  but  his 
confessor,  Father  Colon,  a  Jesuit,  expostulated  with  the  royal  penitent,  and 
begged  him  rather  to  use  the  words  "'Je  renie  Cototi  :"  hence  arose  the  new 
expression.  It  may  have  been  on  some  such  principle  that  he  manufactured 
his  still  more  famous  oath  Ventre  St.-Gris.  Cerlainly  St. -Oris  is  mentioned 
in  no  Church  calendar,  lie  may  liave  been  an  imaginary  saint,  invented  a^ 
the  patron  of  drunkards,  as  Sl.-LS,che  was  invented  for  the  lazy,  and  Ste.- 
Nitt>oche  for  hypocrites. 

Shakespeare  has  recorded  a  large  number  of  curious  oaths  which  were 
doubtless  common  among  all  orders  of  society  in  his  time.  Hamlet  swears  by 
"  St.  Patrick,"  by  '*  Our  Lady,"  and  by  "  the  rood  ;"  Polonius  and  many  others, 
by  "  the  mass  ;"  Mrs.  Page,  by  "  the  dickens"  (devilkins,  or  little  devil) ;  Par- 
son Evans, by  "God's  lords  and  his  ladies,"  "'od'a  [God's]  piessed  will," and 
"ihe  tevil  and  his  tarn  ;"  Corporal  Nym,  by  "welkin  and  his  star ;"  Shallow 
and  Page,  by  "  cock  and  pie," — possibly  a  reference  to  the  cock  and  magpie, 
a  common  ale-house  sign,  but  more  probably  God  and  Pye, — <>.,  a  prayer- 
book.  Scattered  among  the  plays  continually  reappear  such  expressions  as 
"  'od's  lifeiings"  (God's  dear  life),  "  by  my  halidoin"  ("  holy  dame,"  or  possibly 
"holy  dom"  =  salvation,  or  state  of  being  holy),  "bodildna"  ("little  body"), 
"Marry"  (a  supposed  corruption  of  Mary),  "by  my  fay"  (faith),  "'Slid" 
("God's  lid"),  "'odsme"  ("God  smite  me"),  not  to  mention  "'Fore  God," 
"God  a  mercy,"  "  Mercy  on  me,"  "  Faith,"  "  Upon  my  soul,"  "by  Gya,"  and 
a  host  of  similar  interjections.  No  wonder  that  James  Howel  in  one  of  his 
"Epistolas  Ho-Eliana,"  dated  August  i.  i6z8,  writes,  "This  infandous  cus- 
tom of  swearing,  I  observe,  reigns  in  England  lately  more  than  anywhete 
else  ;  though  a  German,  in  highest  puff  of  passion,  swears  by  a  hundred  thou- 
sand sacraments,  the  Frenchman  by  the  Death  of  God,  the  Spaniard  by  His 
Flesh,  the  Irishman  by  His  Five  Wounds,  though  the  Scot  commonly  bids 
the  Devil  hale  his  Soul,  yet  for  variety  of  oaths  the  English  roarers  put  down 
all.  Consider  well  what  a  dangerous  thing  it  is  to  tear  in  pieces  that  Dread- 
ful Name,  which  makes  the  vast  fabric  of  the  world  to  tremble." 

But  on  the  authority  of  Sir  John  Harrington,  half  a  century  previous,  we 
learn  that  the  great  national  oath  which  has  overshadowed  all  others  was 
already  beginning  to  assert  its  sway  : 

In  olden  tim«  an  ancient  euatom  was 
To  swear  in  mighly  matters  by  ttiE  matt : 


Last  having  sworn  away  all  faith  and  truth 

Only  Gtdda'»n  Ihrm  is  the  common  oath ; 

Thus  custom  kept  decorum  by  gradation, 

That,  losing  matt.  crBtt,/aUk,  <hcy  find  damnation. 

The  last-named  oath  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  shibboleth  of  Ihe  English 
for  nearly  five  centuries.  At  the  trial  of  Joan  of  Arc  (anno  1429)  one  of  the 
witnesses,  Colette,  being  asked  who  "Godon"  was,  replied  that  it  was  a  nick- 
name given  to  the  English  from  their  favorite  exclamation  (Skaron  Turnkr  : 
Uutotyof  the  Middle  Ages,  8vo  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  555).  And  the  maid  herself, 
while  chained  in  her  prison-cell,  proudly  said  to  the  Earls  of  Warwick  and 
Stafford,  "Vou  think  when  you  have  slain  me  you  will  conquer  France, 
but  that  you  will  never  do.  Though  there  were  a  hundred  thousand  Ged' 
dammett  more  in  France  than  there  are,  they  wil  I  never  conauer  that  kingdom." 
The  name  by  which  Ihe  English  were  knoivn  to  Joan  of  Arc  has  followed 
their  morning  drum. beat  around  the  world,  so  that  in  every  savage  and 
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civilized  clime  (heir  Tavorite  imprecatrog  has  became  the  national  tebriguet. 
In  1770  Lord  Hales  tells  us  that  in  Holland  lillle  children  saluted  the  English 

with  the  words  '■There  come  the  Goddams,"  Captain  Hall  more  recentW 
informed  us  that  when  a  Sandwich- Islander  wished  10  propitiate  a  British 
crew  he  wooed  them  with  congratulatory  phrases  from  their  own  tongoe : 
"  Very  glad  see  you  I  Dash  your  eyes  !  Me  like  English  very  much.  Devil- 
ish  hot,  sir  I  Gfiddam."  Nor  must  we  forget  the  disastrous  attempt  of  the 
Hritish  to  colonize  the  Isthmus  of  Parien.  The  expedition  carried  a  goodly 
company  of  clergymen  to  convert  the  heathen  tiatives,  for  it  was  intended 
that  Christianity  should  consecrate  commerce.  But  the  colony  proved  a 
commercial  and  theological  failure,  and  the  colonists  left  behind  them  no 
mark  that  baptized  and  godly  men  had  set  foot  on  Darien  save  the  great 
national  oath,  which  from  its  frequent  reiteration  had  caught  the  ear  and  been 
retained  in  the  memory  of  the  native  population. 

Ueaumarchais,  in  the  "Manage  de  Figaro,"  laughingly  extols  the  beauty 
and  compactness  of  the  English  language  :  "  Vou  only  need  one  expression. 
Goddam  ;  that  will  carry  you  through."  He  acknowledges  that  there  are  other 
words  used  occasionally  by  the  English  in  conversation,  but  the  substance 
and  depth  of  the  language  are  in  that  magical  oath.  Lord  Byron  corrobo* 
rates  Beaumarchars  ; 

Of' English,  Mve  ihf%  5hibbol«ti  "  God  damn  1" 
And  even  ihai  he  bad  ^o  rarely  heard. 


mink  so,  rot,  hair  English  a.: 
Ihear^' 


imYmisforluneJ.nev 
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Yet,  in  Spite  of  this  world  testimony  to  the  peculiarly  national  character  of 
this  oath,  Mr.  Julian  Sharman  would  rob  the  British  of  the  glory  of  oriei- 
raliiy.  He  would  have  us  believe  that  the  expression  is  corrupted  from  tne 
dame-DUu  (dame  de  DUu,  "  lady"  or  "  Mother  of  God")  which  the  soldiers 
of  Henry  V  heard  continually  on  the  lips  of  the  French  soldiery,  but  that,  as 
the  word  £)iai  was  a  phonetic  poser,  they  were  "  forced  to  Anglicize  it  to  Gt  it 
to  the  remainder  of  the  oath."  This  is  a  good  specimen  of  perverse  ingenuity. 
It  is  absurdly  unlikely  that  English  soldiers  carefully  put  the  cart  before  the 
horse  and  exchanged  their  native  tongue  for  a  foreign  one  in  those  very  mo- 
ments of  anger  or  excitement  when  language  is  apt  to  be  most  racy  and 
natural.  Besides,  they  already  had  the  oath  "Mother  of  God;"  why  ex- 
change it  for  the  feebler  God-dame  or  God-mother  f 

A  more  odious  formula  of  strong  language,  the  adjective  "  bloody,"  is 
also  traced  by  Mr.  Sharman  to  a  foreign  source,  to  the  Holland  i/aedi^  (Ger- 
man Mutigi,  which  Ben  Jonson  and  his  fellows  brought  back  with  them  from 
their  "  Low-Country  soldiering"  in  Holland.  Unfortunately  for  this  theory, 
neither  Ben  Jonson  nor  any  ofhis  contemporaries  uses  the  word  as  an  exple- 
tive. It  was  not  till  the  days  of  Dryden  and  Swift  that  if  appeared  in  literature 
or  on  the  stage.  Swift  uses  it  with  a  beautiful  impartiality :  in  one  place, 
"It  grows  bloody  cold,  and  I  have  no  waistcoat,"  and  in  another,  having 
waljied  from  London  to  Chelsea  in  his  gown,  "It  was  bloody  hot."  The 
word,  in  fact,  was  a  "swagger"  one  in  those  days  before  it  penetrated  to  the 
lowest  strata  of  society  and  ousted  from  the  streets  almost  every  other 
adjective.  A  well-known  story  tells  of  a  barcec  running  with  the  boats  at 
Oxford  and  shouting,  "  Hooray  !  hooray!  hoo-bloody-ray  1"  Max  O'Rell,  in 
"John  Hull  and  his  Island,"  quotes  an  English  workman  as  saying,  "  I  told 
my  bloody  master  that  he  only  gave  me  a  bloody  sovereign  every  bloodj 
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tfeek,  and  that  I  wanted  five  bloody  shillings  more.  He  said  he  had  not  the 
bloody  time  to  listen  to  my  btoody  complaints."  He  is  rather  inclined  to 
iavor  the  etymology  which  makes  it  a  corruption  of  the  by'r  lady  of  Shake- 
speare's day.  But  Murray  sees  in  it  a  reference  to  the  habits  of  the  "bluods" 
or  swells  or  the  eighteenth  century.  Bloody  drunk — as  drunk  as  a  blood — 
was  prolubty  its  first  appearance.  GraduaUy  its  apparent  association  with 
bloodslied  and  murder  recommended  its  use  to  the  rougher  class  as  an  ad- 
jective that  appealed  to  their  imagination. 

During  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  some  efTort  was  made  to  suppress 
prufane  swearing.  But  the  Restoration  brought  back  an  unbridled  license 
of  tongue.  Macaulay  tells  us  that,  in  order  to  spite  the  Puritans,  "the  new 
breed  of  wits  and  fine  gentlemen  never  opened  their  mouths  without  uttering 
Tibaldiy  of  which  a  porter  would  now  be  ashamed,  and  without  calling  on 
their  Maker  to  curse  them,  sink  them,  confound  them,  blast  them,  and  damn 
them."  Nor  wis  the  habit  checked  or  impeded  by  the  "glorious  Revolution 
of  1688."  The  plays  and  novels  and  the  gossip  of  the  period  prove  thai  pro- 
fanity was  quite  an  ordinary  exercise  of  the  English  lungs.  It  did  not  much 
matter  whether  those  lungs  were  placed  in  a  male  or  a  female  breast.  Sarah, 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  calling  on  an  eminent  judge  and  finding  him  ab- 
sent, departed  in  a  flurry  of  vituperative  indignation  without  leaving  her  name. 
The  servant  could  only  report  to  the  judge  on  his  return  that  the  visitor  had 
not  mentioned  her  name,  but  that  "she  swore  like  a  lady  of  quality."  The 
armies  which  swore  so  "  terribly  in  Flanders,"  according  10  Uncle  Toby's  re- 
port, were  English  troops  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Namur  in  1693.  Con- 
S eve's  "  Old  Bachelor,"  produced  in  that  very  year,  fairly  bristles  wiih  oaths, 
ot  only  has  it  all  the  common  blasphemies,  but  a  number  of  new  refine- 
ments. Thus,  "lounds"  becomes  "00ns,"  "God's  blood"  becomes  "ads- 
blud,"  and  the  Shakespearian  "'Slid,"  "adslidikins."  Then  we  have  "O 
Lord,"  "  By  the  Lord  Harry,"  "  Gad,"  "  Egad,"  "  Gadsobs,"  "  Gadszooks" 
or  "  Odsiooks"  ("  God's  looks"),  and  the  puerile  "  Gad's  daggers,  beets,  blades, 
and  scabbards."  "  By  the  Mass"  becomes  "  By  the  Mess,"  or  simply  "  Mess." 
In  this,  as  in  the  various  substitutions  of  Gad  (or  God,  we  see  (he  mincing 
pronunciation  affected  by  the  dandies  and  loungers  of  the  period,  who  turned 
a  into  a  and  a  inlo  e. 

In  Sheridan's  "Trip  to  Scarborough"  (first  acted  in  1777)  we  have  Lord 
Foppington  rapping  out  a  number  of  new  oaths.  "  Death  and  eternal  tor- 
tures, sir,"  he  cries  to  his  tailor,  "  I  say  the  coat  is  too  wide  here  by  a  fool  I 
.  .  As  Gad  shall  jedge  me,  it  hangs  on  my  shoulders  like  a  chairman's  sur- 
toutr  ''Stap  my  vitals,"  however,  is  his  favorite  adjuration.  Bob  Acres' 
"genteel  style"  of  oaths  is,  of  course,  a  mere  burlesque.  Its  specially  is  that 
it  ad^ls  itself  to  the  subject  in  hand  :  "  Ods  whips  and  wheels,  I've  travelled 
like  a  comet  1"  "  Odds  blushes  and  blooms,  she  has  been  as  healthy  as  the 
German  Spal"  "Odds  minims  and  crotchets,  how  she  did  chirrup  at  Mrs. 
Piano's  concert !" 

But  we  do  not  need  the  evidence  of  fiction  and  the  drama  to  prove  that 
until  quite  recent  times  hard  .swearing  was  a  sign  of  good  breeding.  Lord 
Chancellor  Thurlow  swore  from  the  wool-sack.  When  a  certain  bishop, 
claiming  the  right  of  presentation  to  an  ancient  benefice,  sent  his  secretary  to 
argue  ihe  point,  Thurlow  cut  the  latter  short.  "Give  my  compliments  to  his 
lordship,"  he  said,  "and  lell  him  1  will  see  him  damned'before  he  presents," 
"That,"  remonstrated  the  secretary,  "is  a  very  unpleasant  message  to  de- 
liver to  a  bishop."  "  You  ate  right,"  said  Thurlow  ;  "  it  is.  Tell  him  I'll  see 
myself  damned  before  he  presents."  Almost  as  pointed  was  the  rejoinder  of 
Kmg  William's  attorney-general  to  the  American  clergyman  who  had  crossed 
the  Atlantic  to  aolicil  alma  for  a  pious  foundation  in  Virginia.     "  Sir,"  urged 
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the  peiiiioner,  "  the  people  in  Virginia  have  souls  to  l>e  saved  as  well  aa  their 
brethren  in  EngSand."  "  Souls  !"  cried  the  attoiney-general.  "  Damn  your 
souls  I    Maite  tobacco  !" 

At  present  swearing  as  a  fine  art  has  gone  oul  of  fashion  in  Anglo-Saxon 
countries.  Men  practise  (jrufanity  among  themselves,  but  not  in  general 
society.  And  even  in  exclusively  male  society  it  is  tabooed  by  the  better 
classe.s.  To  be  sure,  many  of  our  common  adjurations  which  are  not  usually 
classed  as  profanity  are  corruptions  of  the  mouth-filling  oaths  of  the  past, 
"Egad"  and  "zounds"  are  still  heard  among  English  gentlemen,  Mfho  prob- 
ably have  no  thought  of  their  etymological  meaning.  The  mother  Mfho,  when 
scolding  her  child,  says  "  plague  you"  or  "drat  you"  does  not  know  or  care  to 
know  that  those  expressions  are  elliptical  for  "God  plague  you"  and  " God 
rot  you."  "  Lord,"  "  O  Lordy,"  and  "  Good  Lord"  are  undoubted  adjurations 
of  the  Almighty.  "Darn"  is  a  mere  vulgarization  of  "damn,"  as  "Gosh" 
and  "Golly"  are  of  "  God."  "Confound  you"  is  but  a  truncated  form  of 
"  May  God  confound  you,"  as  the  servantgajism  "  My  !"  or  "  Oh,  my  1"  is  a 
truncated  form  of  invocation  of  the  Deity.  "  Jingo"  is  the  Basque  name  for 
the  Deity.  "  Dickens"  is  a  contraction  (or  "devilkins."  "Deuce"  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Latin  "Deus"  (God).  The  Irish  "be  iabers"  is  a  mere  soften- 
ing of  "be  Jasus"  or  "Jesus,"  and  the  harmless  words  "J'ove"  and  "Gemini" 
(or  "  Jimminy")  have  only  grown  into  favor  through  their  faint  yet  sufficient 
resemblance  in  sound  to  the  same  sacred  name.  Nay,  ihe  commonest  of  al)  ex- 
pressions, the  familiar  household  phrase  "  Dear  me  !"  is  in  all  probability  a  cor- 
ruption of  ihe  Italian  "Dio  mio  !"  ("My  God!")  an  exclamation  which  is  still 
used  by  Italian  men,  women,  and  children  of  all  ranks  in  society  with  quite  as 
little  intention  of  profanity  as>  English  and  Americans  put  inio  their  "Dear  me!" 

To  an  Anglo-Saxon,  indeed,  the  frequent  appeal  to  God's  name  in  the 
countries  of  ContineiUal  Europe  is  astonishing  at  least,  if  not  shocking.  The 
young  American  gill  who,  shortly  after  her  arrival  in  Germany,  went  down 
into  the  kitchen  and  asked  the  cook  if  she  had  put  on  the  potatoes,  retreated 
with  horror  when  the  cook  laughingly  replied,  "  O  thou  great  God,  of  course 
1  have,  miss."  In  Germany  they  probably  ring  more  changes  upon  the  name 
of  the  Divinity  than  in  any  other  country.  It  is  either  "O  Gotti"  ("O 
God  !")  "  Mein  Gott !"  ("  My  God  I")  "  Herr  Gott !"  ('■  Lord  God  !")  "  Grosser 
Gott !"  ("  Great  God !")  "  Du  lieber  Gott !"  ("  Thou  dear  God !")  "  Allmiichi'ger 
Gott  !"  ("  Almighty  God  !"),  or  "  Gott"  without  any  qualifving  adjeclive.  In 
France  "  Dieu,"  "  Mon  Dieu,"  "  Bon  Dieu,"  "Grand  L)ieu,''  are  used  with  the 
same  frequency  as,  and  have  about  the  force  of,  our  "  goodness  gracious."  A 
trifle  more  intensity  is  thrown  into  the  French  phrase  "Sacr^  nom  de  Dieu"' 
("Sacred  name  of  God"),  especially  when  the  stress  of  the  voice  is  placed 
upon  the  syllable  cri  with  a  gradual  decresando  to  the  end. 

An  ingenious  and  kindly  French  curate,  deploring  the  excessive  use  of 
theological  terminology  In  social  life,  yet  recognizing  the  needs  of  suffering 
or  excited  humanity,  recently  proposed  a  scheme  of -reformation.  It  is  not 
original,  but  is  evidently  based  upon  the  illuslrious  precedent  set  by  Colon  in 
his  "jarnicoton."  Why  not  choose  a  number  of  sonorous  and  mouth-filling 
words  from  general  literature  or  history  f  As  the  Latin  races  want  a  good 
deal  of  rolling  r's  in  their  sonority,  he  suggests  Saidanapalus,  Caractacus,  or 
Crepuscule.  "  Repeal  these  or  other  words  till  they  come  to  you  naturally," 
says  the  good  Abb^  Icarl,  "and  you  will  never  think  of  reverting  to  old- 
fashioned  blasphemies."  The  new  method  needs  a  good  deal  of  practice^ 
Like  Demosthenes,  its  votaries  should  first  seek  some  secluded  shore  of 
the  sea,  and  hurl  the  words  "Crrripuscule  !"  "  Sarrrdanaoale  1"  or  "Mills 
noms  dun  rrrat  1"  at  the  incoming  waves.  When  they  deem  themselves 
perfect,  they  may  venture  back  into  general  society. 
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an  oalh  quite  devoid  of  supernalural 
fur  alcoholic  drinks.  Total  abstinence 
seems  to  be  llie  only  iiue  alterjialive,  and  really  it  is  not  a  bit  more  difficult 
than  the  good  abbe's  scheme. 

Oats,  To  feel  one's,  in  American  slang,  to  \ 
quarrelsome  ;  a  metaphor  evidently  derived  fro 
is  well  fed  and  in  good  condition  he  feels  his  oats. 

ObaervatiOD  with  eztensive  view.     Johnson's  "Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes"  opens  with  the  well-known  lines, — 

Survey  mankiud  from  China  to  Peru. 

De  Quincey,  in  his  essay  on  "  Rhetoric,"  recalls  "a  little  biographic  sketch 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  published  immediately  after  his  death,"  wherein  the  author 
quotes  these  lines  as  an  instance  of  desperate  tautology,  "and  contends  with 
some  reasoiv  that  this  is  saying  in  cfTect.  '  Let  observation  with  extensive  ob- 
servation observe  mankind  extensively.'  "  Nor  have  the  lines  even  the  saving 
grace  of  originality.  The  phrase  "  from  China  to  Peru"  appears  to  be  a  sug- 
gesiion  from  a  contemporary  : 

The  wonder?  of  each  reeion  view, 
From  froien  Lapland  lo  Peru. 

SoAHE  JHNVNS :  EfMU  U  Lord  Lovelace  (1735). 

Steele,  in  his  prologue  to  Ambrose  Philipa's  "  Distressed  Mother,"  has, — 


and  Thomas  Warton,  in  his  "  Universal  Love  of  Pleasure," — 

All  human  race,  from  China  to  Pen), 

Occam's  razor,  the  maxim  of  William  of  Occam,  who  was  noted  for 
the  hair-s|)litting  logic  with  which  he  dissected  every  questinn.  lu  the  con- 
troversy between  Nominalism  and  Realism,  which,  loosely  speaking,  was  a 
dispute  whether  the  names  of  things  were  merely  symbols  or  whether  they 
implied  a  separate  existence  in  themselves,  the  rule  was  laid  down  by  the 
Nominalists  that  "Entia  non  sunt  multiplicanda  prsler  neeessitatem," — i.e.. 
Entities  are  not  to  be  multiplied  beyond  what  is  necessary.  The  axiom  be- 
came known  as  Occam's  razor  ;  but  it  is  stated  that  Occam  never  made  use 
of  the  formula  which  thus  bears  his  name. 

Ocean.  Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark-blue  ocean,  roll!  Perhaps 
the  most  popular  and  best-remembered  passage  in  all  Byton  is  that  invoca- 
lion  to  the  ocean  with  which  he  concludes  the  fourth  and  last  canto  of  "  Childe 
Harold's  Pilgrimage."  Christopher  North,  in  a  long  and  labored  critique, 
•ought  vainly  to  turn  it  into  ridicule.  Matthew  Arnold  and  other  later  critics 
have  vainly  expressed  a  mild  and  gentlemanly  contempt  for  it.  The  public 
Kill  retains  it  in  its  heart.     The  opening  stanza  (dxxix.)  runs  as  follows  : 

Ten  thousand  tleels  sweep  ovtr  thee  in  vain : 

Stop*  with  the  ihore ;  upon  the  wBlery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  d«di,  nor  ioVn  remain 

Whenfo*ani™nlJikeVd™pof*rain,' 
He  sinks  into  ihy  depths  with  bubbling  croan. 
Without  a  gr«ve,  unkneU'd,  uncotfin'd,  and  unknown. 

The  gtnerat  thought  of  the  »tanza  has  some  attiliation  with  George  Chap- 
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HI)  dccdi  inLmitable,  like  the  lea 

That  ihuit  dill  a>  it  opes,  andle»vei  no  iracu 

Nor  priau  of  precedeni  lor  pchw  men'»  fact*, 

^un/  O-  ^iniaiJ,  Act  1.,  Sc.  I. 

The  last  line  may  be  a  reminiscence  of  Scott, — 

Shall  eo  dovm 
To  the  vile  dusl  from  wheret  he  ipning, 

'  '        Laf  e/'tkt  tml  Minilrtl; 

which  in  its  turn  is  borrowed  from  the  line  in  Pope's  "  Iliad  :" 

Unwept,  unhonored,  unlnlemd  he  lies. 

Book  XAlL.,  1.  484- 
Stanza  clxxx.  concludes  with  an  ugly  lapse  in  grammar  : 

And  dishesi  him  again  10  earth  :— there  lei  him  U7. 
It  has  been  conjectured  thai  Byron  wrote  slay  m  lieu  of  lay,  which  would  be 
a  gain  in  correctness  at  the  expense  of  force. 

in  stanza  clxxxii.  there  is  a  famous  disputed  passage  : 

Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save  ihee : 
Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  CanhaBe,  what  are  they! 
Thy  wattrs  wasted  them  while  they  were  free, 
And  many  a  tyrant  since ;  their  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage ;  their  decay 

Unchangeable  save  10  thy  wild  waves'  play— 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  toot  brow- 
Such  as  erea(lon-s  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollesl  now. 

The  expression  about  the  waters  and  the  tyrants  wastinc  the  shores  is  awk. 
ward,  at  least,  if  not  absurd.  Byron,  who  had  not  read  the  proofs,  confessed 
in  the  presence  of  print  that  he  hardly  knew  what  it  meant.  A  change  of 
punctuation  has  been  suggested, — 


But  a  neater  conjecture  is  that  Byron  meant  to  write  "  washed  them  power 
while  they  were  free,"  and  omitled  the  word  "  power."  Thereupon  "  washed" 
was  read  "wasted,"  for  the  sake  both  of  the  sense  and  of  the  metre. 

It  is  not  imposstbie  that  the  stanza  mav  be  a  reminiscence  of  Johnson's 
observation  to  General  Paoli,  as  chronicled  by  Boswell :  "  The  grand  object 
of  all  travelling  is  to  see  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  On  these  shores 
were  the  four  great  empires  of  the  world, — the  Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the 
Grecian,  and  the  Roman.  All  our  religion,  almost  all  our  law,  almost  all  our 
arts,  almost  all  that  sets  us  above  savages,  has  come  to  us  from  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,"  The  general  thereupon  remarked  that  "  The  Mediter- 
ranean would  be  a  noWe  suliject  for  a  poem." 

But  if  Byron  imitated,  he  has  in  turn  been  imitated.  I^rd  Macaulay  wa» 
the  first  to  point  out  a  very  stupid  bit  of  plagiarism  by  Robert  Montgomery. 
"  We  never  fell  in,"  says  Macaulay,  "  with  any  blunderer  who  so  little  under- 
stood how  to  turn  his  booty  to  good  account  as  Mr,  Montgomery.  Lord 
Byron,  in  a  passage  which  everybody  knows  by  heart,  has  said,  addressing 
the  sea, — 

Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  a  jure  brow. 

Robert  Montgomery  very  coolly  appropriates  the  image  and  reproduces 

"'"' "■"  *     ''      tolli 


n  the  following  form  ; 
And  thou,  vast  Ocean,  < 

0  may  such  ill-got  goods  ever  prosper  I' 
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Sum*  clxzxiv.,  the  last  stanza  o{  the  invocation,  runs  as  follows  : 

And  I  have  loved  Ihee,  Ocean  I  and  my  joy 
Uf  yOBtfafut  sponi  was  011  ihy  brusi  to  be 
BornE.  like  thy  bubbles,  onward  :  from  a  boy 
1  waMon'd  with  thy  breakers— ihey  10  me 
Wen  a  delighl ;  and  if  Ihe  frethEiiing  sea 

For  \  waTa^  il^were  a  c"ld  of  lh"ef        ' 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near. 
And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane — as  1  do  here, 

PoUok,  in  his  "  Course  of  Time,"  has  eviilently— indeed,  avowedly — bor- 
rowed (be  last  figure : 

And  played  familiar  with  his  hoary  locks. 

Book  iv.,  1.  389. 
Odda  and  ZIndB,  small  miscellaneous  articles,  scraps,  leavings.    An  eflforl 
has  been  made  to  prove  thai  odds  is  a  corruption  of  orts^ — i.e.,  fragments, — a 
word  frequent  in  Elizabethan  tttt 


HailE  thee,  thou  parasite,  thou  <aD  of  crumbs 
Andurtsl 

Ben  Jonsoh:  jV™ /«»,  Act  ».,  Se.  i, 

and  still  locally  surviving  both  in  England  and  in  America.  W  W  Skeat, 
in  his  "  Chaucer,"  p.  185.  thinks  the  phrase  was  originally  "  ord  and  ende,"— i 
i.t.,  beginning  and  end.  Either  suggestion  is  plausible.  Vel  there  seems  no 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  (ace  value  of  the  words,  whose  meaning  is 
sufficiently  intelligible, 

Ohio  Idea.  During  the  Greenback  agitation  for  an  unredeemable  paper 
currency,  public  opinion  in  the  State  of  Ohio  was  permeated  by  the  heresy. 
Many  of  her  statesmen  held  what  were  believed  to  lie  unsound  views  on  the 
money  question,  wherefore  the  fiscal  policy  advocated  by  them  was  some- 
times called  the  Ohio  Idea,  although  it  should  not  be  understood  that  its 
spread  was  confined  10  this  State.  Long  before,  in  the  transatlantic  mind, 
ar  least,  Ohio  had  been  associated  with  financial  irresponsibility,  as  in  the 
once- famous  stanza, — 

Of  all  Ihe  States  'Its  hard  ID  say 

Which  makes  the  proudest  show,  sin; 
Bui  Yankee  Doodle  likes  Ihe  best 
The  State  of  "  Oh  I  I  owe,"  sirs  1 

The  squib  of  which  this  is  a  portion  was  inspired  by  Sydney  Smith's  im- 
passioned denuncialions  of  Pennsylvania  repudiation  and  entitled  "A  New 
Song  to  an  Old  Tune."  It  first  appeared  in  the  Literary  Gazette  in  England, 
January  18,  1845,  over  the  signature  of  "  Cecil  Harbottie."  The  lines  begin, — 

Yankee  Dfodle  horrons  cash. 
The  jolly'fl'at't'hit  'lendfl"  ^ 

Oil  upon  the  troubled  watera,  a  common  metaphor  used  of  all  eflForts 
to  allay  commoiion  of  any  kind  by  smooth  words  of  peace.  Its  origin  is  lost 
in  obscurity.  Hut  the  physical  phenomenon  on  which  it  is  based  was  known 
lo(heancients,andismenlioned  in  Pliny's  "Natural  History,"  i.  2,  c.  103.  The 
Venerable  Bede,  in  his  "  Ecclesiastical  History"  (731  a.D,),  tells  of  a  priest 
called  Vtta  who  was  sent  into  Kent  to  fetch  Eantlede.  King  Edwine's 
Miighter,  who  was  to  be  married  to  King  Oswirra.  He  was  to  go  by  land, 
out  to  return  by  water.     Before  bis  depstrtuie  Vila  visited  Bishop  Aidan,  who 
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had  the  re])utalion  of  performing  tniraeles,  and  besought  his  prayers  for  a 
prosperous  jiiurney.  The  bishop  blessed  him,  and,  predicting  for  his  return 
a  great  tenipest  and  a  contrary  wind  that  should  rise  suddenly,  gave  htm  a 
pot  of  oil,  saying,  "  RemCEiiber  that  you  cast  into  the  sea  this  oyle  that  I  give 
you,  and  anon,  the  winds  being  laied,  coTiiforlabk  fayer  weather  shall  ensue 
on  the  sea,  which  shall  send  you  againe  with  as  pleasauiit  a  passage  as  yon 
have  wished." 

The  tempest  came  as  predicted.  The  sailors  essayed  to  cast  anchor,  but 
in  vain;  the  water  began  to  fill  the  ship,  and  "nothing  but  present  death 
was  looked  for."  At  tlie  near  approach  of  death  came  ihe  thought  of  the 
bishop  and  the  pot  of  oil.  Taking  it  in  his  hand,  the  priest  east  of  the  oil 
into  the  sea,  when,  as  if  by  magic,  it  became  quiet  and  calm,  and  the  ship 
was  delivered. 

Kede  declares  that  he  had  it  from  "  a  very  creditable  man,  a  priest  of  our 
church,  Cymmund  by  name,  who  saied  that  he  had  heard  it  of  Vtta,  the  priest 
in  whom  the  miracle  was  wrought." 

Modern  experiments  have  demonstrated  that  this  was  no  miracle,  and  the 
scene  no  doubt  occurred. 

Oil,  Witli  (F.,  "  Avec  I'huile").  Fontenelle,  the  celebrated  French  author, 
is  said  to  have  been  very  partial  to  asparagus  dressed  in  oil.  A  certain  abb^ 
dining  with  him  one  day  preferred  this  favorite  esculent  dressed  with  butter, 
so  it  was  decided  that  the  dish  of  asparagus  which  was  preparing  should  be 
dressed  half  wiih  butler  and  half  with  oil.  A  short  time  before  dinner  was 
ready  the  abb^  was  attacked  by  an  apoplectic  fit,  on  which  Fontenelle  rushed 
to  the  cook,  and  cried  out,  "  All  with  oil )  all  with  oil  I"  The  phrase  has 
passed  into  a  popular  saying.      But  the  story  has  no  historical  basis. 

Old,  Praise  of  the.  Lord  Bacon  reminds  us  that  "  Alonso  of  Aragon  was 
wont  to  say  in  commendation  of  age,  that  age  appears  to  be  best  iit  four 
things, — old  wood  best  (o  burn,  old  wine  to  drink,  old  friends  to  trust,  and 
old  authors  to  read."  {Apotkegms,  No.  97)  The  sentiment  is  thus  reported 
by  another  authority :  "  Old  wood  to  burn  I  Old  wine  to  drink  I  Old  friends 
to  trust !  Old  authors  to  read  ! — Alonso  of  Aragon  was  wont  to  say  in  com- 
mendation of  age,  that  age  appeared  to  be  best  in  these  four  things," 
(Melchior  r   Floresta  Espanola  d(  Apothigmas  6  SenUncias,  etc.,  ii,  I,  20.) 

The  phrase  has  often  been  imitated.     Here  are  a  few  instances : 

Is  noi  old  wine  wholesomest,  old  pippins  looths-imesi,  old  wood  bums  brighiMi,  old  linen 
wash  whitesi  ?  Old  soldiers,  sweetheart,  aie  surest,  and  old  lovers  are  soundest, — Wbbstek  : 
West-mard  Ho,  Acl  ii.,  Sc.  i. 

Old  friends  are  best,  Kinf;  lames  used  10  call  for  his  old  shoes  :  they  were  euiest  for  hb 
feet— Shldbn ;  Tailt-Talk:  FHtndi. 

What  find  you  belter  or  more  honorable  than  aget  Take  Ihe  prehwninence  ofil  in  e«ry. 
thing,— in  an  old  friend,  in  old  wine,  in  an  old  pedigree.— Shakehlbv  Mahhiom  (i6o>- 
1639I:   Thi  Antiquary. 

1  love  everything  that's  old, — old  friends,  old  limes,  old  manners,  old  books,  old  wine.— 
Goldsmith  ;  Sht  Stoop,  to  Conquer,  Act  \- 

Chaucer  has  not  only  a  similar  thought  but  also  an  explanation  thereof: 

For  out  of  the  old  lieldes,  as  men  aiithe, 
Cometh  al  ihi«  new  corne  fro  yeie  to  yere ; 
And  out  oF  old  boohes.  in  good  Tailhe, 
Cometh  al  this  new  science  thai  men  leie. 

Tk,  Attrmhly  ^  FimUi.  1.  i». 

The  assumed  superiority  of  age  over  youth  is  rather  neatly  put  by  Chip- 

Youne  men  think  old  menarcroold  but  old  men  know  young  men  an  fiioli. — AU^ttb, 
Ai:t  V  ,  Sc.  1, 
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Ray,  in  his  "  Proverbs,"  tells  us  that  this  is  quoted  by  Camden  as  a  saying 
of  une  Dr.  Metcalf.  "  It  is  now  in  many  people's  mouths,"  Ray  aJds,  "  ana 
likely  to  pass  into  a  proverb."  On  the  other  hand,  poets  at  least  are  agreed 
that  the  gray  hairs  of  wisdom  are  a  poor  exchange  for  the  foolish  halo  of 

There'*  not  a  joy  ihe  world  can  give  like  thai  11  takes  away. 
When  ihc  glow  of  early  ihoughC  dedmes  in  feeling'^  dull  decaf ; 
'Tia  not  on  ymith'i  smoolh  cheek  the  blush  alone  which  fades  so  fast, 
But  the  tender  bloom  of  hearl  is  gone,  ere  youth  itself  be  past. 

BvHON :  Sla«sat/sr  Mutie. 

Or  again,  from  Ihe  same  poet : 

Vea«  slea! 

And  life's  enchanted  cup  but  sparkles  ne^r  the  brim. 

Ckildi  Harold.  Canto  iii.,  SUnia  8. 

Old  Abe,  a  popular  sobriquet  of  President  Abraham  Lincoln ;  sometimes 
ftlso  "  Honest  Old  Abe"  and  "  Father  Abraham."  The  refrain  to  a  popular 
song  has  reference  to  the  President's  call  for  live  hundred  thousand  volunteers 
foT  the  civil  war : 

We  are  coming,  Father  Abraham,  five  hundred  thousand  more. 

Old  BtlUiOQ,  a  sobriquet  of  Colonel  Thomas  Hart  Benton  (i  782-1858),  a 
distinguished  American  statesman,  given  to  him  fur  his  persistent  advocacy  of  a 
gold  and  silver  currency  as  the  only  true  remedy  for  the  financial  embarrass- 
ment prevailing  after  the  expiration  of  the  charter  and  closing  of  the  United 
States  Bank  in  [833. 

Old  Colony,  a  popular  appellation  for  that  part  of  Massachusetts  inclttded 
in  the  original  iimils  of  the  Plymouth  Colony,  which  was  older  than  the  colony 
of  MassaAusetts  Bay  The  two  colonies  were  united  into  one  province,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  the  latter,  in  1692,  But  the  term  is  now  a  sobriquit  for  the 
entire  Slate. 

Old  Dominion,  a  popular  sobriquet  for  the  State  of  Virginia.  In  the 
early  days  of  English  colonizing,  Virginia,  as  the  first,  was  a  generic  term  for 
all  their  New  World  settlements.  Thus,  in  Captain  John  Smiih's  '■  History  of 
Virginia"  (edition  of  1629)  a  map  of  the  settlements  of  Virginia  includes  New 
England  and  other  British  colonies.  The  present  State  of  Virginia  is  there 
called  Ould  Virginia,  while  the  New  England  Colony  is  called  New  Virginia. 
Thus  the  epithet  old  is  accounted  for.  From  the  settlement  of  the  colony  to 
■he  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  every  official  document  designates  Virginia  as 
"the  Colony  and  Dominion  of  Virginia."  Spenser  dedicates  his  "Faerie 
Queene"  to  Elizabeth.  "Queen  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  and  Sover- 
eign of  the  Dominion  ol  Virginia."  Here  we  have  the  other  word  of  the 
sobrionet.  Another  explanation  asserts  that  the  precise  title  Old  Dominion 
was  bestowed  on  the  Slate  by  Charles  II.  Virginia  had  refused  to  recognize 
Cromwell  and  the  protectorate,  and  after  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  trans- 
ferred its  allegiance  to  Charles  II.,  then  in  exile  on  the  Continent.  The  gov- 
ernor,  Sir  William  Berkeley,  even  wrote  to  the  royal  refugee,  inviting  him  to 
come  over  to  his  loyal  subjects  as  their  king,  Cromwell  sent  a  fleet  against 
the  recalcitrant  province,  which  yielded  under  protest  to  superior  force.  But 
■s  soon  as  the  news  of  Cromwell's  death  arrived  Charles  II.  was  solemnly 
proclaimed  King  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  Virginia.  All  writs  and  pro- 
cesses were  issued  in  his  name.  He  was  therefore  dc  fado  King  of  Virginia 
before  he  had  be^un  to  reign  at  home  de  jurt.  So  far  the  facts  are  historic 
and  cannot  be  gainsaid.  In  gratitude  for  this  loyalty,  it  is  further  said,  Charles 
caused  the  arms  of  Virginia  to  be  quartered  with  those  of  England,  Ireland, 
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and  Scotland,  as  a  distinct  portion  of  the  Old  Dominion,  They  certainly  thus 
a)>pear  on  English  coins  struck  as  late  as  1773,  by  order  of  Gtorge  IK. 

"Der  Alte  Fritz"),  a  popular  icbrigael  of  Frederick  the 
sia  (1712-1786).     In  Germany  he  is  hardly  ever  referred 
to  by  any  other  name  to  iliis  day. 

Old  Lady  of  Thxeadneedle  Street,  a  popular  designation  for  the  Bank 

of  England,  the  site  of  whose  buildings  is  on  the  London  street  of  that  name. 

Old  Line  State,  a  sobriquet  for  Maryland,  because  of  the  boundary-line, 

known  as  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  [q.v.),  between  it  and  Pennsylvania.  Its 
people  arc  often  named  Crawthumpers,  which  is  also  a  generic  nickname  for 
Roman  Catholics,  from  the  beating  of  their  breasts  at  certain  religious  devo- 
tions, as  when  they  recite  the  "  Domine,  non  sum  dignus,"  or  the  "  Mea  culpa, 
mea  culpa,  mea  maxima  culpa." 

American  politics  (1840-1352)  a  name  for  the  un- 
element  of  that  parly. 

Old  maids'  children  are,  proverbially,  the  best  instructed  and  best 
brought  up,  just  as,  according  to  the  same  authority,  bachelors'  wives  are  the 
most  docile  and  obedient.  ''  He  that  has  no  wife  chastises  her  well ;  he  that 
has  no  children  rears  them  well,"  say  the  Italians.  "  Every  man  can  tame  a 
shrew  but  he  that  hath  her,"  ia  an  English  saw.  Trench  records  a  proverb 
current  in  Munster :  "The  man  on  the  dike  always  hurls  well," — the  looker- 
on  at  a  game  of  hurling,  seated  indolently  on  the  wall,  always  imagines  that 
he  could  improve  on  the  strokes  of  the  actual  players,  and,  if  you  will  listen  to 
him,  would  have  played  the  game  much  better  than  they.  In  the  same  sense 
the  Connaught  men  say,  "  The  best  horseman  is  always  on  his  feet,"  So  the 
Dutch  say,  "  The  best  pilots  stand  on  shore,"  and  the  English,  "  In  a  calm 
sea  every  man  is  a  pilot." 

Old  Man  Bloquent.  a  popular  sobriquet  of  John   Quincy  Adams,  sixth 

President  of  the  United  States.  In  English  literary  history  the  term  had 
already  been  applied  to  Coleridge.  But  Milton,  the  originator  of  ihe  phrase, 
applied  it  (o  Isocraies,  who  died  of  grief  after  the  battle  of  Chicronea,  where 
Philip  of  Macedon  defeated  the  combined  armies  of  Thebes  and  Athens : 

When  that  dishonest  victory 
At  ChZTOnea,  Taial  Id  libeny, 
Killed  with  repoii  that  old  man  eloqueot. 

Sanntt  X. 

Old  Public  Punotionary.    In  his  message  to  the  last  Congress  (1859) 

in  session  before  the  rebellion.  President  liuchanan  importuned  it  with  many 
admonitory  words,  which  he  feebly  imagined  could  atlay  the  storm  about  to 
break  loose,  to  hearken  to  "an  old  public  functionary,'  as  he  impersonally 
described  himself.  During  the  remaining  months  of  his  term  his  words  were 
turned  upon  him  by  his  opponents,  and  he  was  freely  referred  to,  in  derision, 
as  the  "Old  Public  Functionary." 

O'Leary'a  Cow,  Mrs.,  the  famous  animal  which  ia  believed  to  have 
started  the  great  (ire  in  Chicago  (1871).  According  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mission appointed  to  investigate  the  facts,  Mrs.  O'Leary  went  to  bed  al 
half.past  eight  o'clock,  on  account  of  her  "sore  fot."  Now,  a  certain  Pal 
McLaughlin,  a  fiddler,  had  a  party  next  door,  and,  as  Mrs.  O'Leary  siilx'e- 
quently  learned,  the  parly  wanted  oysters,  the  oysters  wanted  milk  to  be 
"sthewed  in,"  and  Mr.  McLaughlin's  party  went  out  to  milk  Mrs.  O'LeaTy'a 
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cow.  The  McLaughlins  admitted  that  they  were  having  a  iullificadon  over  a 
gteenhoni  from  Ireland,  but  denied  the  oyster  sthews,  and  denied  also  having 
milked  Mrs.  O'Leary's  cow  after  the  old  lady  had  gone  to  Ijed.  All  the 
witnesses  seemed  to  agret  that  there  was  a  pile  of  shavings  in  the  barn,  and 
that  the  fire  was  first  observed  in  the  side  of  the  barn  where  the  shavings 
were  stored,  but  none  of  them  had  any  idea  how  it  came  or  how  long  it 
burred  before  the  engines  arrived.  The  theory  is  that  the  cow,  probably 
resenting  a  stranger's  attempt  to  milk  her,  kicked  a  candle  out  of  his  or  her 
hand  into  the  shavings.  It  may  be  ajjded  that  just  after  the  fire  the  bell  wort) 
by  Mrs.  O'Leary's  cow  was  exhibited  simultaneously  in  eighty-one  places  in 
Chicago. 

Om  Maul  Fadme  HQm,  a  mystic  formula  which  plays  a  conspicuous 
part  in  Buddhism,  and  particularly  m  the  corrupt  form  of  it  known  as  Lama- 
ism.  It  is  the  first  subject  taught  by  the  Thibetans  and  Mongols  10  their 
children,  and  the  last  prayer  multerea  by  the  dying.  All  classes  repeat  it ; 
for  with  alt  Buddhists  and  Lamaists  it  is  particularly  sacred.  It  is  met 
wherever  those  creeds  prevail ;  it  is  carved  on  columns,  walls,  trees,  rocks, 
monuments,  implements;  it  is  regarded  as  the  essence  of  all  religion  and 
wisdom,  and  the  means  of  securing  eternal  rest.  The  six  syllables  are  said 
to  combine  the  favor  of  all  the  Buddbas,  and  to  be  the  root  of  the  whole  doc- 
trine. They  symbolize  the  transmigration  of  souls,  each  syllable  correspond- 
ing to  and  liberating  from  one  of  the  six  worlds  in  which  mankind  is  reborn. 
They  are  also  the  mystic  meaning  of  the  six  supreme  virlues,  the  successive 
syllables  denoting  self-sacrifice,  endurance,  chastity,  contemplation,  mental 
energy,  and  pious  wisdom.  The  author  of  the  formula  Is  reputed  to  be  the 
Dhyini-Bodhisatlwa,  or  deified  saint,  Avalokiteswara,  whom  the  Thibetans 
call  Padmapani,  or  the  lotos-handed.  It  is  not  discoverable  in  the  oldest 
Buddhist  works  of  Northern  Hindustan  or  of  Ceylon,  and  does  not,  there- 
fore, belong  to  the  earliest  stage  of  that  religion.  Its  signification  is  rather 
opaque.  Some  interpret  it  O  (cm)  the  jewel  {mani)  in  the  lotos  {padme), 
amen  (^i2in) ;  the  jewel  being  an  allusion  to  the  saint  himself,  and  the  word 
padmf  to  the  belief  that  he  was  born  from  a  lotos.  The  more  probable 
meaning  is,  however,  "  Salvation  is  in  the  jewel-lotos,  amen  ;"  the  compound 
word  referring  to  the  saint  and  the  fiower  which  produced  him.  If  this  be 
correct,  the  phrase  would  be  simply  a  salutation  to  Avalokiteswara  or  Pad- 
mapaui,  and  the  mystic  interpretation  of  each  syllable  would  be  equivalent  to 
a  transcendental  interpretation  of  each  letter  of  the  syllables. 

Omnia  mecutn  potto  mea  (L.,  "  I  carry  all  my  effects  with  me"),  the 
reply  of  Bias,  one  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece,  during  the  siege  of 
Friene,  when  his  fellow-citizens  were  surprised  to  see  him  make  no  prepara- 
tions for  flight  The  reference,  of  course,  was  to  his  wisdom,  his  sole  pos- 
session. The  Latin  form  is  ihat  sanctioned  by  Cicero  in  his  "  Paradoxa,"  j.  1, 
The  remark  is  variously  attributed  to  other  philosophers.  Larousse,  in  his 
"Fteurs  Hisloriques,"  tells  how  Mile.  Fanny  Bias,  the  opera-singer,  leaving 
for  Paris  with  but  small  baggage,  replied  to  a  friend's  remonstrances,  " Do 
you  not  see  that,  like  my  illustrious  ancestor,  omnia  mea  mecum  porta  f" 

Omnia  vinoit  amor,  et  dob  cedamus  amoii  (L.,  "  Love  wins  all  things, 
and  we  yield  to  love"),  the  sixty-ninth  line  of  Virgil's  Tenth  Eclogue.  Dryden 
has  translated  the  sentiment, — 

Id  hell,  and  eanb,  and  seas,  and  heaven  above. 
Love  cooquen  all,  and  vrc  mu&t  yuld  to  love. 

In  his  "  Paiamon  and  Arcite"  he  tepeats  the  sentiment,  with  a  slight  variation 
ID  the  phraneologj  i 
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The  power  oT  love 
In  earth,  and  leai,  and  aii,  and  heaven  above, 
Kules  unreii«Ied. 

Many  changes  have  been  rung  on  this  theme,  aa  ir>  Scott's  liin 

Love  rules  ihe  court,  the  camp,  the  grove, 

which  seems  to  be  more  or  less  indebted  to  Butler, — 
Translate  lo  earth  the  joyi  above. 


When  tlie  Marquis  de  Bievre,  the  famous  French  wit,  was  told  that  the 
Abbe  Maury  had  distanced  him  in  acontest/or  aseat  in  ihe  French  Academy, 
he  replied,  "  Omnia  vincit  amor,  et  nos  cedanius  amori  {i  Maury)." 

OmnibaB  Bill,  in  American  politics,  any  legislative  measure  which  con- 
tains many  and  heterogeneous  provisions.  Specifically,  the  term  is  given  to 
a  bill,  sometimes  known  also  as  the  Compromise  Bill  of  1850,  which  Henry 
Clay,  on  January  29  of  that  year,  introduced  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
California,  having  adopted  a  constitution  prohibiting  slavery,  had  applied  for 
admission  into  the  Union  as  a  free  State.  The  Representatives  of  the  slave 
States  in  Congress  had  refused  to  vote  for  her.  Clay  thereupon  put  together 
his  bill.  It  provided  for — i,  the  postponement  of  the  admission  of  any  new 
States  formed  out  of  Texan  territory  until  Texas  herself  should  demand  the 
same  ;  2,  the  admission  of  California  as  a  free  State  ;  3,  the  organisation  of 
all  territory  acquired  from  Mexico  (California  excepted)  without  the  Wilmot 
proviso ;  4,  the  combination  of  this  measure  with  a  bill  providing  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Utah  and  New  Mexico  ;  5,  the  payment  to  Texas  of  ten  million 
dollars  out  of  the  Mexican  war  indemnity  for  the  abandonment  of  her  claims 
upon  Ihe  territory  of  New  Mexico  ;  6.  a  more  etFective  law  for  the  return  of 
fugitive  slaves:  7,  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  was  the  second  great  compromise  measure  on  the  slavery  question  pro- 
posed by  Henry  Clay.  (See  MissotiKi  COMPROMISE.)  It  failed  to  pass,  but 
most  of  its  provisions  ultimately  became  law  by  separate  enactment 

On.  This  preposition  is  used  in  America  in  many  ways  which  would  be  con- 
sidered incorrect  in  England.  "On  the  street,"  -'on  the  cars,"  "on  asteam- 
buat," — in  all  these  cases  the  English  would  substitute /«.  The  eccentric 
slang  "on  it"  is  distinctively  American.  To  say  that  a  man  is  "on  it"  implies 
that  he  is  quick-willed,  alert,  ready  for  anything,  or  that  he  is  decidedly  en- 
gaged in  whatever  may  be  the  matter  in  hand.  Americanisms  still  say  "on 
the  win,"  "  on  the  borrow,"  "  on  the  steal,"  "  on  the  make,"  "  on  the  preach," 
etc.,  and  the  phrase  "on  it"  is  a  concise  notification  of  the  fact  that  the 
individual  in  ijuestion  is  "  on"  anything  you  may  name  tliat  is  audacious  or 
disreputable. 

;'  Pard,  he  was  on  h.     He  was  on  it  bigger  than  an  Injun  1" 

"On  Ihe  shoot.  On  the  shoulder.  On  the  fight, you  undentand.  ^/ didn't  gEve  a  con- 
tincntjl  tot  oij'body."— Makk  Twain  :  Roughing  II,  p.  334. 

Again,  to  say  of  a  man  that  he  is  on  to  any  one  or  anything  means  thai  he 
has  "  tumbled  to  the  racket,"  that  he  is  too  old  a  bird  to  be  caught,  that  he 
has  found  out  the  truth. 
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ltd  who  can  mm  his  poison  advance!  with  a  ker«ene  baih.  It  would  be  inuraiing  to 
atch  auch  ■  couple.  IDie  came  around  her  with  taffy  or  cum-drnps  and  swecl  wordi, 
ic  would  know  in  a  minuie  ihey  wet*  loaded,  and  she  would  say  "  No,  darling,  I  do  not 
iretotcindy.     Eai  them  yourself,"— jV*a.  York  Mtr<:ury.la\^  ix,  i8S8. 

Q.  T,,  are   English  as  well 

Once  and  a'way,  an  old  English  phrase,  used  in  distinction  from  its 
opposite,  of  equal  pedigree,  "once  and  again,"  The  phrase  ts  found  in  chil- 
dren's games,  "Once  and  away,  Twice  and  away,  Thrice  and  away."  No 
doubt  it  was  adopted  hence  into  common  parlance.  The  corresponding 
French  is  "une  fois  pour  loules."  A  foolish  emendation  has  been  suggested, 
"Once  in  a  way." 

One  man  po'wer,  a  term  by  which  Americans  personify  a  subject  of  their 
rooted  jealousy,  the  government  by,  or  great  power  lotfged  in,  any  single 
individual.  It  probablyarose  out  of  haired  of  the  great  and  arbitrary  authority 
uF  t.he  governors  sent  over  from  England  in  the  colonial  times.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  republic  the  power  of  the  executive  in  States  and  cities  was 
carefully  hedged  about,  and  although  its  preponderance  has  steadily  increased, 
the  phrase  is  still  in  use,  and  frequently  makes  its  appearance  in  political  dis- 
cussions. Within  the  party  organizations  it  is  often  a  cry  raised  by  the  dis- 
affected against  the  tyranny  of  the  "  boss." 

Open  sesame  has  become  naturalized  as  a  colloquialism  indicating  any 
charms  of  person  or  speech  which  procure  for  their  pos.-iessor  an  entry  into 
select  or  exclusive  circles,  or  open  to  him  the  hearls  and  minds  of  men.  The 
origin  of  the  phrase,  from  the  Arabian  tale  of  "Ali  Baba,  or  the  Forty 
Thieves,"  where  Cassim  discovers  them  to  be  the  magic  words  at  whose 
utterance  the  door  of  the  robbers'  cave  tlies  open,  is  well  known. 

Opinion.  Butler,  in  "  Hud i bras,"  Book  iii.,  Canto  iii.,  1.  S47>  has  the 
couplet,— 

He  that  complies  against  his  will 

These  lines  are  almost  always  misquoted 

A  man  convinced  against  his  will 

Something  of  the  same  sort  was  expressed  in  a  different  way  by  Favorinus, 
the  Sophist  philosopher,  who,  yielding  to  Hadrian  in  a  rhetorical  argument, 
said,  "It  is  ill   arguing  with  the  master  of  thirty  legions."     As  Selden  ex- 

Cresses  it  in  his  '■  Table-Talk,"  "  'Tis  not  seasonable  to  call  a  man  traitor  that 
as  an  army  at  his  heels." 

Orange-blosaoms  as  bridal  ornaments.  Various  theories  have  been 
suggested  in  explanation  of  the  selection  of  the  orange-blossom  for  bridal 
ornaments.  First,  the  custom  is  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  brought  to 
Europe  by  the  Crusaders  from  the  East,  the  Saracen  brides  being  wont  to 
wear  orange  wreaths  at  their  marriage  as  an  emblem  of  fecundity,  their  sym- 
bolical import  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  oranee-tree  bears  blossoms  and 
fruit  at  the  same  time.  To  this  it  has  been  objected  that,  although  the  orange- 
tree  was  brought  to  England  as  early  as  1290,  it  was' long  before  there  was 
any  real  cultivation  of  it  there,  even  in  green-houses.  Many,  indeed,  hold 
that  the  tree  was  first  introduced  by  Sir  Waller  K.vleigh,  and  then  not  from 
any  Saracenic  land,  but  From  India  or  the  East. 

A  second  theory  is  that  orange-blossoms  came  to  be  worn  hy  brides  on 

their  marriage  because  they  weie  not  only  scented,  but  also  were  rare  and 

7>« 
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costly,  and  so  within  the  reach  of  only  the  noble  and  rich,  thus  indicating  the 
bride  to  be  of  high  rank.  A  third  is  that  the  orange  bridal  wreath  had  its 
origin  in  Spain,  where  oranges  are  indigenous  or  have  been  cultivated  for 
centuries.  Thence  the  fashion  passed  into  France,  whence,  through  French 
milliners,  it  became  spread  over  Europe. 

It  is  passible,  even  on  the  supposition  that  one  or  the  other  of  the  last  tiro 
theories  (or  a  theory  based  on  both)  is  correct,  that  the  Eastern  tradition 
regarding  fruitfulness  may  have  had  an  influence  in  prompting  the  selection 
of  the  orange-blossom  for  a  bridal  wreath  and  in  continuing  its  use.  When 
Mrs.  Malaprop,  in  "  The  Rivals"  (Act  iii.,  Sc  3),  complains  that  "  Nowadays 
few  think  how  a  little  knowledge  becomes  a.  gentleman ;  men  have  no  sense 
but  for  the  worthless  flowers  of  beauty,"  the  gallant  Captain  Absolute  makes 
reply,  "  Too  true  ;  but  our  ladies  seldom  show  fruit  until  time  has  robbed 
theni  of  more  sjiecious  blossom  ;  few,  like  Mrs.  Malaprop  and  the  orange-trte, 
are  rich  in  both  at  onceJ" 

Within  recent  years  the  lilac  and  rose  have  largely  superseded  the  orange- 
blossom  for  bridal  wreaths,  the  last  being,  in  many  countries,  difficult  to 
obtain. 

Order  reigns  at  TWarsaw.  The  Polish  rebellion  of  1830  broke  out 
almost  simullaneousiy  with  the  revolution  in  Paris  which  banished  the 
Bourbons  and  placed  Louis  Philippe  on  the  throne.  As  the  representative 
of  liberal  ideas,  it  was  expected  that  his  government  would  give  some  aid  to 
Poland.  But  a  deaf  ear  was  studiously  turned  to  the  demands  of  the  press, 
the  people,  and  the  National  Guard.  Poland  fell,  and  on  September  16,  1S31, 
Marshal  Sebastian!,  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  announced  the 
termination  of  the  struggle  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  these  words: 
"My  letters  from  Poland  announce  that  order  reigns  in  Warsaw"  ("Des 
lettres  que  je  re9ois  de  Pologne  m'annoncent  que  la  tranquiilite  regne  i 
Varsovie").  The  cold-blooded  phrase  recalls  Byron's  sarcasm, — 
He  maV^es  a  solilude  and  calls  il-peacc, 

Tli£  Bride  0/  Abydos,  ii.  jo,— 

which  Byron,  however,  borrowed  from  Tacitus  :  "  Solitudinem  faciunt,  pacem 
a|>i>ellant."  (Agrko/a,  ch.  xxx.J  Sebastian!  and  the  government  greatly  in- 
creased their  unpopularity  by  this  unfortunate  iwiJft  Of  recent  years  the  words 
are  usually,  though  erroneously,  attributed  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  addressed  them  to  one  of  the  foreign  ambassadors  at  St. 
Petersburg.  As  exactly  the  sort  of  thing  he  might  have  said,  the  credit  will 
probably  remain  with  h'im. 

Orders,  To  make,  a  grim  mediaeval  jest.  A  clerk  in  holy  orders  was 
known  by  his  tonsure,  or  shaven  crown.  Hence  the  summary  process  of 
shaving  ofl"  a  large  portion  of  a  foeman's  scalp  by  a  dexterous  swing  of  the 
sword  was  called  as  above.  Thus,  in  the  old  epic  "The  Sowdane  |Sullan)  of 
Babylone"  (ed.  Hausknechi,  1.  2036),  when  the  Twelve  Peers  attacked  the 
Sulian  and  his  men  we  are  (old  that  they 

maden  orden  wo«dlr  fast ; 
T)iai  ilowc  duun  allc.  thai  were  in  tlie  halle 

In  other  words,  they  sliced  pieces  off  their  adversaries'  heads  at  an  amaiinn 
rate.  To  do  this  was  a  favorite  amusement  with  [he  renowned  Twelve 
Peers. 

Orleanists,  the  party  of  French  monarchists  which  favored  the  claims  of 
the  descendants  of  the  Orleans  branch  of  the  royal  house  of  France,  to  which 
belonged  the  Louis  Philippe  who  was  King  of  the  French  from  1330  till  1843. 
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Louis  Philippe  {born  1838),  better  known  as  the  Comie  de  Paris,  is  the  present 
rep  resell  tative  of  the  line,  and  since  the  death  of  the  Due  d'Aumale,  who, 
according  to  the  "Legitimists,"  was  the  rightful  Ifing  of  France,  and  the  ex- 
tinction with  him  of  the  direct  line,  the  furmer  rejiresenls  in  his  person  all 
the  loyal  pretensions  to  the  French  throne.  At  present  the  royalists  of  all 
■hades  in  France  are  in  a  condition  of  innocuous  desuetude. 

Out  of  Bight,  out  of  mind,  the  modern  form  of  a  well-known  saw  which 
was  an  -owltte  proverbe"  in  the  lime  of  Nathaniel  Jlacon,  and  is  bo  quoted 
by  him  on  page  19  of  the  "  Private  Correspondence  of  Lady  Cornwallis."  Its 
earliest  appearance  in  English  is  in  Hendyng's  "  Proverbs,"  a  manuscript 
collection  {circa  1320) : 

F«  from  t».  f«  from  tirn*. 

Quolh  Hmdyng, 

Out  of  syehl,  out  of  mynd. 

Googe;  Eslog!{i^f,ii. 
And  out  Q(  mind  as  soon  as  out  of  sighl. 

LordBhooke:  ^oHaei  LVI. 
1  do  perceive  that  the  old  provetbis  be  not  atwaiei  Irew,  furl  dofindelhat  the  absence  of 
ISyow.  'l^y  C^W/ "'1613)"'°"  """  '""^    """^  """        ""■        """'         ^     "'"'' 
And  when  he  i>  out  of  sight,  quickly  also  is    he  out  of    mlad.— Thomivs  X  Kbmfis: 
ImiUlion  qf  ChrUt.  ch,  xxiii. 

Outsider.  Until  the  nomination  of  Franklin  Pierce  for  the  Presidency, 
the  word  "outsider"  was  unknown  in  political  parlance.  The  comniitlee  on 
credentials  came  in  to  make  its  report,  and  could  not  get  into  the  hall  Ijecause 
of  the  crowd  of  people  who  were  not  members  of  the  convention.  The  chair- 
man of  the  convention  asked  if  the  committee  was  leady  to  report,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  answered,  "Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  the  commit- 
tee is  unable  to  get  Inside,  on  account  of  the  crowd  and  pressure  of  the  out- 
siders."    The  newspaper  reporters  took  up  the  word  and  used  it. 

Ox.  Thou  shaft  not  muzzle  the  ox  when  he  treadeth  out  the 
corn,  an  injunction  found  in  Deuteronomy  xxv,  4,  has  come  to  be  used  hgu- 
radvelv  to  signify  that  valuable  services,  patiently  rendered,  are  not  to  be 
rewarded  with  ingratitude.  According  to  Opie  P  Read,  in  "A  Kentucky 
Colonel,"  it  was  a  much-quoted  text  by  Southern  preachers,  hy  which  the 
brethren  were  reminded  that  their  ministration  merited  substantial  and  earthly 

Ox  on  the  tongue,  To  have  an  (L.  "Bcvem  in  lingua  habere"!, — •■'■i 
to  be  bribed  to  silence.  The  Latin  is  probably  derived  from  the  Greek  phrase 
of  the  same  import,  and  its  origin  anti  meaning  are  explained  by  the  earliest 
coins  being  stamped  with  the  figure  of  an  ox.  Before  metallic  money,  cattle 
(L. /«aj,  whence /#ira«M,  "money")  were  the  standard  of  value  and  medium 
of  exchange  among  both  Hellenes  and  Latins,  and  the  stamping  of  the  ox  on 
the  earlier  coins  represents  a  surviving  memory  of  this  slate  of  things.  To 
say  that  one  had  an  ox  on  the  tongue  was  therefore  equivalent  to  saying  that 
he  was  tongue-tied  by  money. 

Ox,  To  be  trodden  on  the  foot  by  the  black,  to  suffer  ills,  especially 
domestic,  and  at  the  hands  of  near  relatives,  llesiod  speaks  of  himself  as 
having  been  trodden  on  by  the  black  ox,  having  suffered  outrageous  wrong 
from  a  brother,  who  defrauded  him  of  his  inheritance,  iiir  Walter  Scott  uses 
the  Haying  in  "The  Antiquary,"  with  the  significance  that  misfortune  has  come 
over  one's  house.     It  has  became  a  common  proverb. 
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P,  the  sixteenth  letter,  and  twelfth  consonant,  of  the  English  alphabet 
This  letter  is  one  of  admirable  consistency.  It  has  no  varieties  or  irregulari- 
ties of  pronunciation  save  only  as  the  initial  in  a  few  words  borrowed  from 
the  Greek,  when  it  is  entirely  silent,— psalm,  pneumatic,  etc  As  an  abbre- 
viation it  enters  into  such  symbols  as  P.M.,  =  post  meridiem  (afternoon),  and 
P.S.,  =  postscript.  Standing  alone,  usually  in  lower-case,  it  may  mean  page, 
or  the  musical  direction  piano,  ("softly"),  according  to  circumstances;  pp.  in 
the  former  case  meaning  pages,  and  in  the  latter //iiitwjrmo  ("very  softly"). 
/The  expression  "Mind  your  P's  and  Q's"  is  generally^  believed  to  have 
arisen  from  the  former  bar-room  usage  of  scoring  up  against  customers  the 
amount  of  beer  for  which  they  had  been  trusted, —  P  standing  for  pint  and  Q 
for  quart.  Scores  of  this  sort -were  settled  weekly,  and  the  application  of  the 
saying  is  self-evident.  'But  Charles  Knight  suggests  the  more  plausible  ex- 
planation that  the  expression  arose  in  the  printing-office,  where  many  other 
terse  and  quaint  phrases  have  had  their  origin.  The  forms  of  the  small  p 
and  q  in  Roman  type  have  always  proved  puzzling  to  the  prinier's  appren- 
tice. In  the  one  the  downward  stroke  is  on  the  left  of  the  loop  or  oval,  and 
in  the  other  on  the  right.  Now,  when  types  are  reversed,  as  they  are  in  pro- 
ce.«s  of  distribution,  the  young  printer  is  often  puzzled  to  distinguish  the  p 
from  the  q^V  Especially  in  assorting  pi, — a  mixed  heap  of  types, — ^where  the 
p  and  the  q  have  not  the  form  of  any  word  for  a  guide,  it  is  wellnigh  impos- 
sible for  an  inexperienced  person  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other  at  first, 
sight.  If  this  be  true,  the  letters  should  be  written  in  lower-case,  and  not  in 
capitals,  thus  :  "  Mind  your  p's  and  q's." 

Paddle  your  own  canoe.     This  expressive  phrase  seems  to  have  first 
appeared  in  a  poem  published  in  Harper's  Magazine  (New  Vork,  May,  1854). 
The  following  stanzas  give  a  fair  example  of  the  whole  : 
Voyager  upon  life's  sea, 
Tq  yoursGir  be  tn«. 


All  you  iirill  It 
Paddltyoun 


Pain,  Capacity  for. 


Makes^he  sweeioeu  of  flie  i 

of  Dante ; 


("Themon 

But  in  truth  the  thought  is  an  obvious  one,  and  it  is  now  an  axiom  with 
evolutionists  that  the  higher  the  organism  the  greater  its  capacity  for  both 
pleasure  and  pain.  The  heights  to  which  we  can  rise  constitute  the  measure 
of  the  depths  to  which  we  can  (all.  See  also  MiKiH  AND  MEutMCHULYi 
Poets  and  Poetry, 
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Painter,  I  too  am  a  (It.  "  Anch'  io  son  piKnre"),  an  expression  Iradition- 
ally  allributed  to  Correggio  when  looking  at  Raphael's  St.  Cecilia.  Oehlen- 
Bchiiiger  has  further  popularired  it  in  his  drama  of  " Coireggio,"  and  the 
phrase  is  now  common  property. 

When  I  gave  the  elTect  I  intended  Io  any  part  at  the  picture  for  whkh  I  had  prepared  my 
colon;  whoi  I  imitated  the  roughne»  of  the  skin  by  a  lucky  stroke  of  the  pencil ;  when  I 
hit  the  dear  pearly  tone  of  a  vein :  when  1  gave  the  ruddy  complexion  of  health,  the  blood 
circulating  under  the  broad  thadows  of  one  side  of  the  face.  I  thought  my  fortune  made ;  or 
rather  it  was  already  more  than  made,  in  my  fancying  (hat  I  might  one  day  be  able  lo  say, 
with  Correggio,  "  I  also  am  a  painttr ',"  ll  was  an  idle  thought,  a  boy's  conceit ;  bul  it  did 
not  make  me  less  happy  al  the  lime.— Hailitt  :  On  tkt  Ptiasutt  a/ Painii«g. 

I  should  like  to  write  a  nightcap  book.— a  book  thai  you  can  muse  over,  that  you  can  smile 

and  90-andso,  but  he  has  a  friendly  heart  (allhoogh  some  wiwacres  have  painted  him  as  black 
as  Bogey),  and  you  may  trust  what  he  says."  1  should  like  to  touch  you  sometimes  with  a 
reminisceDce  thai  shall  waken  your  sympathy,  and  make  you  say,  la  ancki  have  so  thought, 
felt,  smiled, suffered.  Kow,  how  is  this  to  be  done  except  by  egotism  t  Linta  rrcla  brecii- 
tima.  That  right  line  "  1'' is  the  very  shortest,  simplest,  straightforwaTdesI  means  of  go m- 
municatlon  between  us,  and  stands  for  what  it  is  worth  and  no  more,— Thackbbav  :  Jtound- 
aiatU  Paptri. 

Faulting  it  led,  in  American  slang,  to  go  on  a  reckless  debauch,  to  be 
wildly  extravagant.  An  outgrowing  phrase  is  "to  paint  the  town  red,"  or, 
more  simply,  "  to  paint  the  town."  Originally  the  metaphor  was  applied  to 
bonfires,  etc.,  painting  the  sky  or  the  scenery  red.  Thus,  in  an  old  Irish 
ballad,— 

The  beacon  hills  wets  painted  red 
With  many  a  lire  that  night. 
But  the  immediate  source  of  the  phrase  may  be  traced  to  the  times  when  a 
Mississippi  steamboat  captain  would  strain  every  nerve  to  make  his  boat  defeat 
a  rival.  "  Paint  her  red,  boys  I"  would  be  his  command  to  his  men  as  they 
heaped  fuel  upon  the  loaring  fires  at  night,  casting  a  red  glare  upon  the  sur- 
rounding scenery.  Undoubtedly  the  phrase  was  helped  into  popularity  by 
the  fact  that  to  paint — i.e.,  to  paint  the  nose  red — was  an  old  slang  term  for 
drinking : 

The  muse  is  dry. 
And  PeEBsua  does  thirst  for  Hippocrene, 
And  fain  would  paint,— imbibe  the  vulgai  call,— 
Or  hot,  or  cold,  or  long,  or  short. 

ChaklesKingslbv:  Twa  Viars  Aga. 
Pail  off.  To,  in  American  politics,  to  agree  with  a  member  of  a  rival 
parly  that  neither  shall  vote,  so  that  both  shall  be  spared  trouble,  yet  the 
result  be  in  no  way  affected.  Pairing-off  was  first  practised  in  the  United 
States  in  1S39,  and,  though  at  first  looked  upon  with  disfavor,  has  now 
thoroughly  established  itself  as  a  legitimate  arrangement,  especially  in  the 
legislative  halls.  It  is  said  that  in  a  Western  town  the  practice  was  once 
carried  to  such  an  extent  that  not  a  vote  was  polled. 

The  van  majority  of  sijong-minded  women  wouldn't  care  so  much  about  voting  if  they 
could  only  get  a  chance  10  pair  o«.—t^,v,  ilavtn  Nivis. 

Palace  of  the  aoul.  This  metaphor  for  the  human  head  was  first  used 
by  Waller  in  his  poem  "  On  Tea  :" 


Re; 

the  head  ii 

ivade, 

An 

d  keeps 

the  palace  of  ih( 

IIOUl. 

>am 

efigur 

B  in  his  musings  over  a 

skull  il 

L* 

3k  on  ill 

1  broken  arch,  Us 

Its 

chambe 

TS  desolate,  and  ] 

portals  foul 

Y».this« 

II 's  airy  hall 

Th 

edome 

of  'f  bought,  the 

palace  of  the  Soul : 

Behold  through  each  lack-li 

istre.eyele. 

.shol« 
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The  eay  rKcss  of  Wiidoiti  and  of  Wit, 

And  Passion'B  host,  ihii  n^vrr  brook'd  cOQlroI : 

People  lhi>  londv  lower,  thii  tenement  refit  T 

Ckiidt  Hureid,  Canio  ii.,  Slanja  6. 

This  Btania  has  some  affiliation  with  Hamlet's  musings  in  the  graveyard  of 

Elsinore,  first  over  an  unknown  skull, — 

Why  may  not  Ihal  be  the  ikull  of  a  lawyer?    Where  be  hii  quiddilie*  now,  hi*  qaOtcti, 

and  then  over  Yorick's ; 

Alas  poor  Ycmck !  I  knew  him.  Horaiio :  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest,  of  most  excellent  fiDcy. 
He  hath  borne  me  on  his  back  a  thousand  times  ;  and  now,  hnw  abhorred  in  my  imaeinaiion 
it  is  I  mv  noree  rises  at  il.     Here  hune  those  lips  that  t  have  kissed  I  know  not  bow  oft. 

IITL    ._.     J_  =  ...T_    _■! I 1.^.       =„ .  »     .,n..<     n..h.»    ^r     ,^.,^.T..T..       .k.. 


An  anonymous  poem  "  To  a  Skeleton,"  believed  to  have  been  written  about 
1825,  has  something  of  the  same  vein  of  moralizing : 
Behold  this  ruin  I    'Twas  a  skull 


What  dreams  of  pleasure  long  forgot ! 
Nor  hope,  nor  joy,  nor  lo«,  nor  ftar. 
Have  left  one  trace  of  record  here. 

Poe  also  may  have  been  indebted  lo  Byron  or  to  Waller  for  the  first  idea  of 


his' 

•  Haunted  Pala 

ce,"  of  which  these  are  two  stanzas 

In  the  greenest  of  our  valleys 

By  good  angels  tenanted , 
Once  a  fair  and  sutely  palace 

(Radiant  palacel  reared  its  head. 

It  stood  there  t 
Never  seraph  spread  a  pinion 
Over  libric  half  so  fair. 

And  all  with  pearl  and  ruby  glowing 

Was  the  fair  palace  door. 
Through  whicb  came  flowing,  flowing. 

And  sparkling  evermore, 
A  troop  of  Echoes,  whose  sweet  duty 

WasWtosing,'                              " 

Pale,  vtritblD  the.  The  ongm  of  this  ex[iression  must  be  sought  in 
history.  The  Pale,  or  English  Pale,  was  that  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland 
in  which  English  rule  and  law  were  acknowledged  after  the  conquest  of  II 73. 
lis  limits  varied  at  different  times,  centring  always  in  the  environs  of  Dublin. 


and  including  generally  the  counties  of  Meath,  I^uth,  Carlow,  and  Kilkenny. 
Knight  says  il  included  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Ireland,  from  DundalK 
Bay  to  Walerford  harbor,  and  extended  some  forty  or  fifty  miles  inland.  It 
received  the  name  Pale  because  it  was  said  the  conauerors,  in  fear  of  the 
"rough,  rug-headed  kerns,"  "enclosed  and  impaled  tnems elves,  as  it  were, 
within  certain  lists  and  territories." 


Paley's  Watch,  the  familiar  name  for  a  once  famous  illustration  employed 
by  Kev.  William  Paley  in  his  "Natural  Theoltwy"  in  support  of  what  is 
known  in  theology  as  the  "argument  of  design.      The  iJJuslration,  briefly 
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Btated,  is,  thai  if  a  savage  found  a  watch  on  a  deserted  road  he  would  rightly 
■rgue,  from   the  evidences  of  careful    design,    that  it  had   been   put  to- 

f  ether  by  some  thinking  ntind.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that  most  of 
aley'a  book,  including  this  illustration,  was  boldly  conveyed  from  Nieuwen- 
tyt'a  "Religious  Philosopher."  But  even  Nieuwentyt  was  far  from  being 
original.  We  find  it,  for  example,  in  Tucker,  in  Clarke,  in  Bolingbroke,  and 
done  into  queer  verse  by  that  dullest  and  most  respectable  of  poets,  Sir  Kich- 


Vou. 


11  you  not  the  Author' 


■;e;; 


Though  fur  a  sinile  motion  'til  desianed. 
As  well  as  thai  which  is  with  greater  thought, 
Wiih  varioua  springs,  for  various  motions  wrought. 

The  same  illustration  is  to  be  found  before  IhiK  in  the  earliest  English 
deist,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  and  in  Hale's  "Primitive  Origination  of 
Mankind."  It  is  more  curious,  however,  to  find  that  it  even  preceded  the 
invention  of  watches.  Cicero,  in  "  De  NatutS  Deuium,"  says,  "Quod  si  in 
Scythiam  aut  in  Britanniam  sphsram  aliquis  tulerit  hanc,  quam  nuper  nos- 
ier efRdt  Posidonius,  cujus  singulae  conversiones  idem  efficiunt  in  sole  et  in 
lunsL  el  in  quiiique  siellis  errantibus,  quod  efiiciiur  in  caelo  singulis  diebus  et 
noaibus,  quis  in  illS.  barbarie  dubitet  quia  ea  sphsera  sit  perfccta  ratiotie?" 
("Suppose  some  one  were  to  take  to  Scythia  or  to  Britain  this  globe  lately 
constructed  by  our  friend  Posidonius,  whose  every  revolution  shows  us  the 
same  phenomena  in  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  five  wandering  stars  that 
take  place  in  the  heavens  daily  and  nightly,  who  in  those  barbarous  regions 
would  doubt  that  this  globe  was  the  product  of  3  rational  mind  ?") 

Palindrome  (from  the  Greek  ■Kokai,  "back,"  and  ipiifm,  a  "course"  or 
"race"),  a  word  or  sentence  which  may  be  read  backward  as  well  as  forward, 
ktter  by  letter  or  word  by  word.  Palmdromes  may  be  roughly  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  reciprocal,  which  yield  identical  results  however  read,  and  the 
reversible  or  recurrent,  in  which  the  meaning  is  different  or  even  absolutely 
antagonistic.  The  English  words  madam,  noon,  civic,  tenet,  are  examples 
of  the  first,  and  revel,  dog,  emit,  etc,  of  the  second.  But  the  feat  is  to 
arrange  a  number  of  words  in  a  sentence  so  that  the  whole  shall  be  a  palin- 
drome. Thus,  it  seems  that  the  very  first  words  spoken  by  man  in  this  world 
were  a  reciprocal  palindrome.  What  did  Adam  do  when  he  first  saw  Eve  ? 
He  bowed,  and  said,  "Madam,  I'm  Adam."  A  better  example — indeed,  the 
best  that  the  English  language  affords — is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Napoleon  : 
"  Able  was  I  ere  I  saw  Elba,"  The  special  excellence  of  this  consists  in  the 
fact  that  every  word  remains  intact, — there  is  no  running  of  the  component 
letters  into  different  words  in  the  reverse  reading.  "Live  was  I  ere  I  saw 
evil"  is  also  good,  but  is  too  palpable  a  plagiarism  from  the  other. 

Taylor  the  Water  Poet,  who  was  fond  of  this  sort  of  trifling,  came  very 
near  producing  a  masterpiece  in  "  Lewd  did  I  live  &  evil  I  did  dwel,"  but  the 
use  of  the  ampersand  craves  an  apology,  while  the  dropping  of  the  final  I  is 
an  offence  which  apology  would  convert  into  insult. 

Here  are  some  palindrotnes  of  inferior  merit : 


Draw  pupil 
Trajhf  eve 
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Among  the  most  excellent  palindroines  in  the  Latin  language,  >nd  consr- 
quentljr  in  the  world,  are  the  two  following,  which  Camden  assures  us  cost 
(heir  anonymous  author  an  infinitude  of  trouble  : 

Odo  tenei  mulum,  madidam  mulum  lenei  Odo. 
Anna  wn«t  inappam,  madidam  mappara  iioet  Anna. 

The  following,  also,  is  a  remarkable  tour  deforce: 

balor  artpo  tentt  op«a  .olas. 
Not  only  is  the  above  perfect  as  a  palindrome,  but  it  contains   the  farther 
peculiarity  that  the  initial  lellers  of  the  successive  words  unite  to  form  the 
first  word,  the  second  letters  to  form  the  second  word,  and  so  on.     The  same 
is,  of  course,  true  on  reversal. 

Another  well-known  palindrome  occurs  in  a  mediaeval  legend.  St.  Marlin, 
Bishop  of  Tours,  at  a  period  when  prelates  kept  neither  carridges  nor  ser- 
vants, having  occasion  to  consult  the  Pope,  was  fain  to  walk  to  Rome.  On 
the  highway  he  was  met  by  Satan,  who  courteously  represented  how  inde- 
corous it  was  that  so  mighty  an  ecclesiastic  should  journey  on  foot  like  a 
common  pilgrim.  St.  Martin  straightway  transformed  the  devil  into  a  mule, 
and  jumped  upon  his  back.  But,  having  neither  whip  nor  spur,  he  found  a 
more  efficient  goad  in  the  sign  of  the  cross,  which  he  made  and  remade  upon 
the  mule's  back  whenever  he  slackened  his  pace.  At  last  the  beast  lifted  up 
his  voice  in  remonstrance  with  these  words  ! 

Signa  le  sLgna  :  lemeie  me  ungis  el  angis; 
Roma  lib!  aubilo  molibus  ibil  amor. 
Rome.  youVde'^re^wiil  won  be  near,")        "  "on       ,   or,  owing  0  my  exeruons. 

The  classic  languages,  and  especially  the  Latin,  are  better  fitted  than  any 
other  to  this  kind  of  verbal  conjuring.  All  the  Greek  examples  are  modern, 
the  art  having  been  unknown  to  Grecian  antiquily.  Irs  invention  is  credited  to 
a  lascivious  Roman  poet  named  Sotades,  who  flourished  about  250  B.C  Few 
of  the  lalter's  verses  are  extant,  and  none  of  those  extant  are  in  palindroniic 
form.  But  the  following  verses,  of  somewhat  later  date,  refer  to  one  of 
Solades's  heroes ; 

Roma,  ibi  tibi  sedes-ibi  libi  amor  : 


("  Rome-tbere  is  thy  seal,  there  is  Ihy  love  : 
Yel  that  very  love  affrights  you  from  Rome : 
Alihoiub  you  vould  Tain  not  be  there,  there  you  remain; 
For  bJih  Rome  and  love  bold  yDu.") 

A  Roman  lawyer  is  said  to  have  chosen  this  palindrome  for  his  motto:  "Si 
(lummi  immunis    ("  If  you  pay  you  will  go  free"). 
A  Latin  elegiac  verse  of  uncertain  date  gives  in  every  line  a  coropleto 


palindrome : 


Salta.  tu  levii  cs,  snmmus  se  si  velul  Atlas, 
(Omma  ne  sinimus.)  suminis  ei  aiiima 


Angere  regnatD,  mutatum.o  lai 

Milo  sttbJ  rivia.  lummus  li  virib 

Mutasedea;  animal  lamina ! 

Taiigeret,  1  videas,  illisae  divite 


A  pretty  palindrumic  conceit  was  that  of  the  lady  of  Queen  Eliubetb^ 
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time,  who,  being  banished  from  court  under  false  imputations,  took  as  her 
device  the  moon,  partly  obscured,  with  the  motto  "  Ablata  at  allia"  ("Out  of 
Bight,  yet  still  white"). 

A  marvellous  monument  of  misplaced  ingenuity  was  published  in  Vienna 
in  t802,  ill  the  shape  of  a  Greek  poem  of  four  hundred  and  sixteen  lines, 
each  line  being  a  palindrome.  It  was  entitled  IIwij/«t  KopniuiKov.  The  pub- 
lisher was  George  Bendotes,  the  author  signed  himself  "Ambrose  Hiero- 
monichus  Pamperes,"  and  author  or  publisher  assured  the  reader  on  the 
title-page  thai  the  book  would  be  found  "  of  great  use  to  those  who  study  it 

Hitherto  we  have  confined  our  examples  to  reciprocal  palindromes.  Merely 
recurrent  or  reversible  palindromes  are  far  less  amusing  and  ingenious,  except 
in  the  cases  where  the  reverse  reading  carries  its  dissimilarity  to  some  humor- 
ous point  of  negation,  Addison,  for  example,  mentions  an  epigram  called 
'•  The  Witches'  Prayer,"  "  which  fell  into  verse  when  it  was  read  either  back- 
ward or  forward,  excepting  only  that  it  cursed  one  way  and  blessed  the 
other," 

The  following  expresses  the  sentiments  of  a  Roman  Catholic  : 

Read  backward,  the  words  resolve  themselves  into  a  Huguenot 


When  reversed  It  becomes  a  pentameter,  and  refers  to  the  sacrifice  of  Cain: 

Another  illustration  of  a  change  of  meaning  wrought  by  a  change  of  form 
is  furnished  by  the  following  : 


A  different  form  of  palindromic  dexterity  is  exhibited  in  Dean  Swift's  letter 
to  Sheridaa  The  Latin  in  no  case  makes  sense, but  reading  each  word  back- 
ward as  English  we  get,  by  making  due  allowances,  from 

Mi  Sana.    Odio^o  dI  mus  rem.     Moto  ima  os  illud  dam^  nam? 

rmanM(s).    O  so  1  do  in  summer,     O  Tom,  am  I  so  dull,  I  a  mad  man? 

Palm.  Like  some  tall  palm  tbe  mystic  fabric  sprung.  This  line  is 
from  "  Palestine,"  by  Reginald  Heber,  afterwards  Apostolic  Bishop  of  Calcutta, 
a  poem  which  took  the  prize  at  Oxford  in  1803,  It  describes  the  erection 
of  the  Temple,  which  "was  built  of  stone  made  ready  before  it  was  brought 
thither:  so  that  there  was  neither  hammer  nor  axe  nor  any  tool  of  iron 
heard  in  the  house  while  it  was  in  building."  The  idea  was  suggested  to 
Heber  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  we  learn  from  this  extract  from  Lockharfs 
Life  of  Scott : 

"From  thence  [London]  they  proceeded  to  Oxford,  accompanied  by 
Heber ;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion,  as  I  believe,  that  Scott  first  saw  his 
friend's  brother  Reginald,  in  after.days  the  Apostolic  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 
He  had  just  been  declared  the  successful  competitor  for  that  year's  poetical 
prize,  and  read  to  Scott  at  breakfast,  in  Brasciiose  College,  the  m?nuscript 
of  his  '  Palestine.'  Scott  olwerved  that  in  the  verses  on  .Solomon's  Temple 
one  itriking  circumstance  had  escaped  him,— namely,  that  no  tools  were  used 
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niites  to  the  corner  of  the  room, 


Ukt  ,cm,  tall'p 

,./«,*,,„>./,■, 

!n  later  edition 

,s  the  lines  were 
No  workman's  i 
Lik«  som^  tall  f-. 

changed  thi 
leel,  no  potid=i 

rhere  seems  t< 
palace  reared 

>  be  a  faint  remi 
by  tlie  Empress 

niscence  her 
t  Catherine  . 

3"A*  Task,  Book  v„  1. 144. 
Panel'game,  an  American  thieves' trick,  A  place  is  specially  tilted  up 
with  sliding  doors  or  movable  panels.  Hither  a  woman  entices  a  victim. 
Her  accomplice  obtains  admission  to  the  room  through  the  secret  entrance, 
empties  the  victim's  pocket-book,  and  then  silently  retires  to  bang  loudly  on 
the  genuine  door  of  the  apartment,  clamoring  for  admission  as  the  woman's 
husband.  The  victim,  rudely  awakened,  gladly  makes  his  escape  by  another 
door  which  the  woman  points  out  to  him.  Naturally,  even  after  he  has  found 
out  the  trick  played  upon  him,  he  is  not  often  inclined  to  prosecute.  The 
lair  of  a  panel-thief  is  called  indiscriminately  a  panel-house,  panel-crib,  or 
panel-den. 

,     .  "  Bread  and  the  circus  games"),  a  passage  from 

'■  That  people,"  he  says,  "  which  formerly  gave  away 

jl.ships,  legions,  and  everyibiiig,  now  contains  Itself 

and  anxiously  desires  only  two  things, — bread  and  the  games  of  the  circus." 

The  phrase  is  often  used  as  a  synonyme  for  moderate  yet  diversified  desires. 

Ennui  is  an  evil  Ihit  should  by  no  means  be  under-eslimated  ;  il  ends  by  imprinting  real 

(ions  are  taken  aeainst  it  as  against  other  general  calamities,  and  this  is  a  tncasurc  of  wiae 
pohtics»  because  the  eviE  is  one  which  may  drive  men  to  the  greatest  excesses,  like  its  oppo- 
site, famine.     The  people  need  panent  et  circtnsts.    The  stem  penitentiary  system  of  Phlla- 

tetrible  that  It  has  caused  convicts  to  commit  suicide.  As  necessity  is  the  lash  that  tails  upoD 
the  common  people,  so  in«ui\i  the  lash  of  the  upper  classes.  In  iniddle^:lass  life  it  iirepre- 
senled  by  Sunday,  as  necessity  is  by  the  six  weekdays.— Schophnhaobb  :  Tht  WerU  t 

Pantiaocracy,  the  name  given  by  Coleridge  to  a  Utopian  society  which 
he,  with  bis  friends  Southey,  Rol>ert  Lovell,  and  George  ISurnet,  haa,  in  his 
younger  days,  dreamed  of  founding  In  America.  It  was  imagined  that  they 
and  others  of  congenial  tastes  and  principles  should  join  together  and  leave 
the  Old  World  for  Ihe  woods  and  wilds  of  the  young  republic  of  the  West. 
Possessions  were  to  be  held  in  common  :  each  would  work  for  all.  The  daily 
toil  was  lo  be  lightened  by  the  companionship  of  the  best  books  and  the  dis- 
cu.-ision  of  the  Tiighest  ihin|s.  Each  young  man  would  lake  to  himself  a 
fitting  helpmeet,  wnose  part  it  should  be  to  prepare  their  food  and  rear  a  new 
race  in  pristine  hardihood  and  innocence.  "This  Pantisocratic  scheme," 
writes  Soulhey  in  1794,  "  has  given  me  new  life,  new  hope,  new  energy  ;  all 
the  faculties  of  my  mind  are  dilated."  But  the  money  requisite  for  putting 
it  into  practice  was  not  to  be  had,  and  ere  long  he  and  Coleridge  married 
and  settled  themselves  down  to  the  coiiHicl  with  the  actual  life  around  them. 

Par,  Above  and  belo^r.  Far  as  a  commercial  term  signifies  the  nominal 
or  face  value  of  a  share  or  security,  with  neither  premium  Dor  diicounL  PM 
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way  then  be  considered  lo  signify  the  normal  average  or  level.  In  slang  or 
familiar  speech,  one  fs  above  tar  when  in  heallh  or  spirits  he  is  above  his 
own  average  condition  ;  one  is  below  par  in  intelligence  or  enierprise  when 
he  is  inferior  in  these  respects  to  the  average  of  people  about  him. 

Paradoxes  aad  Fuzzlea.  We  have  Milton's  word  for  it  that  philosophy 
is  not  "harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose."  Certainly  it  was  not 
always  so.  Like  every  other  institution,  human  or  divine,  it  went  through  its 
period  of  juvenility,  when,  at  rare  intervals,  it  would  forget  its  usual  occupa- 
tion of  rearranging  the  universe— a  feat  for  which  the  omniscience  of  youth 
is  so  particularly  well  fitted — and  indu)ge  in  some  of  those  playful  tricks  that 
are  a  still  more  engaging  feature  of  the  adolescent  mind. 

In  the  days  of  old,  which  are  called  so  because  they  were  really  the  days 
of  youth,  the  greatest  philosophers  were  fond  of  disporting  themselves  in  all 
sorts  of  ingenious  fallacies. 

There  was  Diodorus  Chronos,  a  most  acute  and  subtle  reasoner.  lie 
proved  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  motion.  A  body  must  move  either  in 
the  place  where  it  is  or  in  the  place  where  ii  not.  Now,  a  body  cannot  be  in 
motion  in  the  place  where  it  is  stationary,  and  cannot  be  in  motion  in  the 
place  where  it  is  not.     Therefore  it  cannot  move  at  all. 

It  was  in  answer  to  this  paradnx  that  the  famous  phrase  "Solvituram- 
bulando"  ("  It  is  solved  by  walking")  was  first  formulated, — a  solution  as  prac- 
tical as  Dr.  Johnson's  famous  refutation  of  the  Berkeleyan  theory-  of  the 
non-existence  of  matter.  "I  refute  \t.lkus!'"  cried  Ursa  Major,  striking  his 
foot  with  great  force  upon  the  ground. 

Diodorus  was  brought  up  roundly  by  another  densely  practical  intelligence. 
Having  dislocated  his  shoulder,  he  sent  fur  a  surgeon  to  set  it,  "  Nay,"  said 
the  practitioner,  doubtful,  perhaps,  whether  so  subtle  an  intelligence  might 
not  euchre  him  out  of  his  fee  by  some  logical  ingenuity,  "  your  shoulder  can- 
not possibly  be  put  out  at  all,  since  it  cannot  be  put  out  in  the  place  in  which 
It  is,  nor  yet  in  the  place  in  which  it  is  not." 

Then  there  was  Zeno  of  Klea,  who  proved  many  things  ;  for  example,  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  space.  If  all  that  exists  must  be  In  space,  he  argued, 
then  must  that  space  itself  be  in  some  other  space,  and  so  on  nd  infinitum  ; 
but  this  is  absurd  ;  therefore  space  itself  cannot  exist,  as  It  cannot  be  in  some 
Other  space. 

In  a  dispute  with  Protagoras,  Zeno  inquired  whether  a  grain  of  corn  or 
the  ten-thousandth  part  of  a  grain  of  corn  would  make  any  sound  in  falling 
to  the  ground. 

"  No,"  said  Protagoras, 

"  Will  a  measure  of  corn  make  any  noise  in  falling  to  the  ground  ?" 

"Certainly,"  was  the  answer  of  the  other  sage,  stroking  his  beard,  probably, 
and  trying  to  look  wise. 

"But,"  said  Zeno,  and  we  can  imagine  the  triumphant  self-satisfaction 
with  which  he  enunciated  this  bit  of  imbecility,  "since  a  measure  of  corn  is 
composed  of  a  certain  number  of  grains,  it  follows  that  either  a  grain  produces 
a  noise  in  falling  or  the  measure  does  not." 

This  recalls  10  mind  a  more  modern  paradox,  which  is  based  on  the  law  of 
acoustics.  A  sound  is  produced  by  the  setting  In  motion  of  certain  waves, 
which,  striking  the  ear,  give  us  the  impression  of  sound.  Now,  suppose 
there  b«  no  ear  present  10  listen,  is  there  any  sound  ? 

The  most  bmous  of  Zeno's  paradoxes  is  that  known  as  Achilles  and  the 
tortoise. 

Achilles,  who  can  run  ten  times  as  fast  as  the  tnrtoise,  gives  (he  latter  a 
hundred  yards'  start.  While  Achilles  is  running  the  first  hundred  yards,  the 
tortolie  runs  ten  ;  while  Achilles  runs  that  ten,  the  tortoise  is  running  one  i 
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while  Achilles  is  running  one,  the  tortoise  is  running  one-tenth  of  a  ywd ; 
and  so  on  forever.  This  sophism  has  been  considered  inaoluble  even  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown,  since  it  actually  leads  to  an  absurd  conclusion  by  a  sound 
argument.  The  fallacy  lies  in  the  concealed  assumption  that  what  is  infi- 
nitely divisible  is  also  infinite. 

But  a  paradox  which  looks  like  it  at  first  sight  i>  absolutely  irrefragable. 
A  man  who  owes  a  dollar  starts  by  paying  half  a  dollar,  and  every  day  there- 
after pays  one-half  of  the  balancedue,—lwenly-five  cents  ihe  third  day,  twelve 
and  a  half  the  fourth  day,  and  so  on.  Suppose  him  to  be  furnished  with 
counters  of  infinitesimal  value,  so  as  to  be  ab?e  to  pay  fractions  of  a  cent 
when  the  balance  left  is  less  than  a  cent,  he  would  never  paj^  the  full  amount 
of  his  debt,  even  though,  Tithonus-tike.  he  were  endued  with  immortality; 
there  would  always  be  some  outstanding  fraction  of  a  cent  lo  his  debt. 

The  famous  "  Syllogismus  Crocodilus"  is  not  Zeno's,  but  dates  from  an  un- 
known antiquity.  A  crocodile  seizes  an  infant  playing  on  the  banks  of  a 
river.  The  mother  rushes  to  its  assistance.  The  crocodile,  an  intelligent 
animal,  promises  to  restore  the  child  if  she  will  tell  him  truly  what  will  hap- 
pen to  it  "  You  will  never  restore  it,"  cries  the  mother,  somewhat  rashly. 
The  crocodile  astutely  rises  lo  the  occasion.  "If  you  have  spoken  truly," 
he  says,  "1  cannot  restore  the  child  without  destroying  the  truth  of  your 
assertion.  If  vou  have  spoken  falsely,  I  cannot  restore  the  child,  because  you 
have  not  fulfilled  the  agreement ;  therefore  I  cannot  restore  it  whether  you 
ha«e  spoken  truly  or  falsely." 

But  the  mother,  too,  exhibits  logical  powers  that  are  tare  indeed  in  her 
sex. 

"  If  I  have  spoken  truly,"  she  says,  "  you  must  restore  the  child  by  virtue 
of  your  agreement.  If  I  have  spoken  falsely,  that  can  only  be  when  you  have 
restored  the  child.  Therefore,  whether  I  have  spoken  truly  or  falsely,  the 
child  must  be  restored." 

Mother  and  crocodile  may  still  be  arguing  out  that  question.  History  at 
least  is  silent  as  to  ihe  issue.  It  is  one  of  the  unsolved  problems,  like  that 
of  '•  The  Lady  or  (he  Tiger  V 

Another  paradox  equally  astute  is  closely  parallel.  Voung  Euathlus  re- 
ceived lessons  in  rhetoric  from  Protagoras,  who  was  to  receive  a  certain  fee 
if  his  client  won  his  first  cause.  Euathlus,  however,  being  lazy,  negleaed  to 
accept  any  cause.  Then  Protagoras  brought  suit.  Euathlus  defended  him- 
self, and  it  was  consequently  his  first  cause.  The  master  argues  thus  :  "  If  I 
be  successful  in  this  cause,  O  Euathlus,  you  will  be  compelled  lo  pay  by  vir- 
tue of  the  sentence  of  the  court ;  but  should  I  be  unsuccessful,  you  will  then 
have  to  pay  me  in  fulfilment  of  your  contract."  "Nay,"  replies  the  apt  pupil, 
"  if  I  be  successful,  O  master,  I  shall  be  free  by  the  sentence  of  the  court ; 
and  if  I  be  unsuccessful,  I  shall  be  free  bv  virlue  of  the  contract." 

The  judges  were  comi)letely  staggered  f>y  the  convincing  logic  on  each  ^de, 
and  postponed  the  judgment  iini  die. 

A  similar  dilemma  puzzled  Aristotle  half  out  of  his  wits,  and  drove  Philetu, 
the  celebrated  grammarian  and  poet  of  Cos,  into  an  untimely  ?rave.  It  is 
known  as  "  The  Liar,"  and  is  stated  as  follows  :  "  If  you  say, '  I  lie,'  and  in  so 
saying  tell  the  truth,  you  lie  ;  but  if  you  say, '  I  lie,'  and  in  so  saying  tell  a  lie, 
you  teli  the  truth." 

The  sophism  of  The  Liar  reappears  in  another  form  in  the  argument  of  the 
lying  Cretians.  St  Paul  says  (Titus  i.  la,  13),  "One  of  themselves,  even 
a  prophet  of  their  own,  saitl,  The  Cretians  are  always  liars,  evil  beasts,  slow 
bellies.  This  witness  is  true."  Now,  this  wimess  cannot  be  true:  Ihe  Cre- 
tians being  always  liars,  the  prophet,  as  a  Cretian,  must  be  a  liar,  and  lied 
when  he  said  they  were  always  liart.     Conse<{uently,  the  Cretians  ue  iiot 
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ahraya  liars.  And  yet,  again,  the  witness  ma.y  be  true.  For  if  the  Cretians 
are  not  always  liars,  then  the  Cretian  prophet  was  nut  always  a  liar,  and  told 
the  truth  when  he  said  that  they  were  always  liais. 

And  are  not  these  sophisms  identical  in  essence  with  the  famous  legal  case 
of  the  Bridge,  which  was  decided  by  His  Excellency  Saiicho  Panza,  when 
governor  of  the  island  of  Baralaria  ? 

Here  aie  some  mare  paradoxes  of  Attic  origin  ; 

"  The  Veiled  Man." — There  is  a  man  sianding  before  you  with  his  face  and 
form  entirely  hidden  by  a  veil.  Do  you  know  who  this  man  is?  No.  Do 
you  know  who  your  father  is  ?  Vou  say  you  do.  But  this  cannot  be  so,  for 
the  veiled  mannappeiis  to  be  your  father,  and  you  just  said  you  did  not  linow 

"The  Horns." — What  you  have  not  got  tid  of  you  still  have.  You  agree 
to  that.     But  you  have  not  got  rid  of  horus  :  therefore  you  have  honis. 

"The  Bald  Man." — Vou  say  that  you  call  a  man  bald  when  he  has  only  a 
few  hairs.  What  is  the  difference  between  few  and  many  f  Would  ten  be  a 
few  and  eleven  not  ?  Where  shall  the  line  be  drawn  ?  Vou  say  that  there 
are  such  things  as  few  and  many,  and  that  there  is  a  diSerence  between  them. 
Define  the  diflerence,  then.  Such  an  examination  makes  it  plain  that  the 
difference  between  few  and  many  is  nut  anything  in  particular,  which  is  as 
much  as  to  say  that  it  has  no  particular  existence. 

In  one  of  Plato's  dialogues,  Euthydemus,  a  skilful  hand  at  this  sort  of 
work,  tangles  up  a  young  man  named  Kcesippus  in  this  fashion  : 

"  Have  you  a  dog  ?" 

"  Ves." 

"Is  he  yours?" 

"Ves." 

"  Has  he  any  puppies  ?" 

"Yes,  and  they  are  ihe  plague  of  my  life." 

"Is  the  dog  their  father,  then  ?" 

"To  my  certain  knowledge." 

"Then  the  dog  is  a  father  and  is  yours,  therefore  he  is  your  father." 

This  unexpected  revelation  fairly  takes  away  Ktesippus's  breath,  and  before 
be  can  recover  Euthydemus  goes  on  : 

"  Do  you  ever  thrash  that  dog  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"Then  you  are  in  the  habit  of  thrashing  your  own  father  .'" 

But  as  the  talk  goes  on,  Ktesippus  gels  even  with  Euthydemus.  For  the 
purpose  of  his  argument  he  wants  to  make  Euthydemus  confess  that  men  like 
to  have  gold. 

"No,  says  Euthydemus,  "you  can't  lay  that  down  as  a  general  principle. 
Men  don't  always  like  to  have  gold  ;  they  only  want  it  under  certain  special 
conditions.    No  one  would  want  Co  have  gold  in  his  skull,  for  instance." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  answers  Ktesippus.  '■  Vou  know  thai  the  Scythians  use  skulls 
for  drinking-cups,  and  inlay  them  with  gold.  Now,  these  are  their  skulls  In 
just  the  same  way  that  you  said  the  dog  was  my  father.  So  the  Scythians 
want  lo  have  gold  in  their  skulls." 

Euthydemus  has  no  answer  ready  for  this,  and  Ktesippus  carries  off  the 
honors. 

A  modern  dilemma  of  a  somewhat  similar  sort  proves  that  the  much-used 
maxim,  "All  rules  have  their  exception,"  is  self- contradictory,  for  if  all  rules 
have  exceptions,  this  rule  must  have  its  exceptions.  Therefore  the  proverb 
uiertt  in  one  and  Ihe  same  breath  that  all  rules  have  exceptions  and  that 
•ome  rules  do  not,— a  clear  case  of  proverbial  suicide. 

Every  ichool-boy,  to  use  Macaulayeae,  is  familiar  with  the  good  old  paradox 
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which  proves  that  one  cat  has  three  tails  :  No  cat  has  two  fails ;  one  cat  has 
one  tail  more  than  no  cat ;  consequently  one  cat  has  three  tails. 

A  famous  old  problem  opens  out  a  fertile  but  somewhat  hopeless  subiect 
of  inquiry  :  "  If  an  irresistible  force  strikes  an  immovable  body,  what  will  be 
the  result?" 

There  are  a  number  of  more  or  less  familiar  problems  which  are  not  calch- 
questions,  and  which  at  first  sight  seem  extremely  simple,  yet  require  con- 
siderable ingenuity  to  arrive  at  a  correct  result.  And  the  correct  result,  when 
arrived  at,  proves  to  be  the  exact  opposite  of  the  simple  prima  foot  answer 
thai  had  sprung  immediately  to  mind. 

Can  a  ship  sail  faster  than  the  virind  ?  Undoubtedly.  Ice-boats,  especially, 
v^hich  meet  with  little  or  no  frictional  resistance,  can,  with  a  very  light  wind, 
be  sent  ahead  of  a  fast  ex  press- train.— an  experiment  frequently  seen  inaclion 
on  the  Hudson  River.  But  even  an  ordinary  yacht  can  be  propelled  twelve 
or  fifteen  knots  an  hour  by  a  breeze  blowing  only  ten  knots  an  hour. 

Of  course  this  cannot  happen  when  the  ship  sails  straight  before  the  wind. 
In  that  case  it  must  travel  more  slowly  than  the  wind,  on  account  of  the  re- 
sistance made  by  the  water.  "  But,"  you  may  say,  "  that  is  the  only  way  to 
gel  the  full  effect  of  the  wind.  If  the  ship  sails  at  an  angle  with  the  wind,  the 
wind  must  act  with  less  effect,  and  the  ship  will  sail  more  slowly." 

Plausible.  Yet  every  yachtsman  and  every  mathematician  knows  it  is  not 
true. 

Suppose  we  illustrate.  You  put  a  ball  on  a  btlliard-table,  and,  holding  the 
cue  lengthwise  from  side  to  side  of  the  table,  push  the  ball  across  the  cloth. 
Here,  in  a  rough  way,  the  ball  represents  the  ship,  the  cue  the  wind,  only,  as 
there  is  no  waste  of  energy,  the  ball  travels  at  the  same  rate  as  the  cue  ;  evi- 
dently it  cannot  go  any  faster.  Now,  let  us  suppose  that  a  groove  is  cut  diag- 
onally across  the  table,  from  one  corner-pocket  to  the  other,  and  that  the  ball 
rolls  in  the  groove.  Propelled  in  the  same  way  as  before,  the  ball  will  now 
travel  along  the  groove  (and  along  the  cue)  in  the  same  lime  as  the  cue  takes 
to  move  across  the  table.  The  groove  is  much  longer  than  the  width  of  the 
table, — double  as  long,  in  fact.  The  ball,  therefore,  travels  much  faster  than 
the  cue  which  impels  it,  since  it  cavers  double  the  distance  in  the  same  time. 

Just  so  does  the  tacking  ship  sail  faster  than  the  wind. 

When  awheel  is  in  motion,  does  the  top  move  faster  than  the  bottom? 
Nine  people  out  of  ten  would  cry  "  Nonsense  !"  at  the  mere  question.  Both 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  wheel  must  of  necessity,  it  would  seem,  be  moving 
forward  at  one  and  the  same  rate, — i.e.,  the  speed  at  which  the  carriage  is 
travelling.  Not  so,  however,  as  a  little  reflection  would  convince  you.  The 
top  is  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  wheel's  motion  of  translation,  while  the 
bottom  is  moving  in  opposition  to  this  motion.  In  other  words,  the  top  is 
moving  forward  in  the  direction  in  which  the  carriage  is  pri^ressing,  while 
the  bottom  is  moving  backward,  or  in  an  ooposite  direction. 

That  is  why  an  instantaneous  photograph  of  a  carriage  in  motion  sho*» 
the  upper  part  of  the  wheel  a  confused  blur,  while  the  spokes  in  the  lower 
part  are  distinctly  visible. 

You  want  more  proof?  Very  well;  try  a  practical  experiment  Take  ■ 
wheel,  or,  if  none  is  convenient,  a  silver  dollar,  which  you  are  sure  to  have 
about  your  person.  Mark  points  at  the  top  and  bottom,  as  A  and  B.  Make  a 
mark  at  the  starting-point,  directly  beneath  A  and  B,  upon  whatever  surface 
the  wheel  or  dollar  is  rolled.  Roll  the  wheel  forward  a  quarter  revolution, 
which  brings  A  and  B  upon  the  dividing  line  between  the  upper  and  lower 
halves  of  the  wheel.  It  will  be  seen  that  A  moves  upon  a  radios  equal  to  the 
diameter  of  the  circle,  and,  by  actual  measurement,  that  A  hu  ma*ed  a  much 
greater  distance  and  described  a  greater  curve  than  B. 
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Consequently  it  must  have  moved  faster. 

To  clinch  the  matter,  malte  another  quarter  revolution,  or,  in  other  words, 
a  half  revolution  entire.  A  and  B  have  now  changed  places.  B  is  at  the 
top  of  the  wheel,  A  at  the  bottom.  It  wii!  be  found  that  in  the  second  quarter 
revolution  B  has  travelled  the   greater   distance  and  described  the  greater 

The  following  proposition  is  left  for  the  reader  to  Ihinit  about : 

If  there  ace  more  people  in  the  world  ihan  any  one  person  has  hairs  upon 
his  head,  then  there  must  exist  at  least  two  petsons  who  possess  identically 
the  same  number  of  hairs,  to  a  hair. 

This  same  proposition  may  be  applied  lo  the  faces  of  human  beings  in  the 
world.  If  the  number  of  perceptible  differences  lietweeti  two  faces  be  not 
greater  than  the  total  number  of  the  human  race,  then  there  must  exist  at 
least  two  persons  who  are  to  all  appearances  exactly  alike.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  there  are  about  one  billion  live  hundred  million  persons  In  the 
world  and  that  the  human  countenance  does  not  vary,  except  within  compara- 
tively narrow  limits,  the  truth  of  the  proposition  becomes  obvious,  without 
applying  the  logical  reasoning  of  it. 

You  remember  the  egg-problem  :  "  If  a  hen  and  a  half  lay  an  egg  and  a 
half  in  a  day  and  a  half,  how  many  eggs  will  sik  hens  lay  in  seven  days  ?" 
The  proposition  is  really  as  easy  as  the  familiar  one  which  every  school-boy 
has  puzzled  over  the  first  time  he  heard  It,  and  wondered  at  himself  ever  after 
that  it  was  not  absolutely  self-evident :  "  If  a  herring  and  a  half  cost  a  cent 
and  a  half,  how  much  will  six  herrings  cost?" — (he  answer  to  which  is  six 
cents,  of  course,  for  if  a  herring  and  a  half  cost  a  cent  and  a  half,  one  herring 
will  cost  one  cent 

Now,  if  the  egg-problem  were  stated  in  this  way,  "  If  a  hen  and  a  half  lay 
an  egg  and  a  half  in  thirty-six  hours,  how  many  eggs  will  six  hens  lay  in 
seven  days  ?"  probably  every  one  would  see  that  the  proposition  can  be 
simplified  by  saying  that  one  hen  lays  one  egg  in  thirty-six  hours,  and  then  it 
becomes  a  mete  question  of  rudimentary  mathematics  to  ascertain  that  six 
hens  will  lay  tweniy-eight  eggs  in  seven  days. 

But  many  people  are  bewildered  by  (he  third  fraction,  and  insist  that,  if  it 
requires  3  day  and  a  half  for  a  hen  and  a  half  to  lay  an  egg  and  a  half,  one 
hen  will  lay  one  egg  in  one  day,  and  six  hens  will  lay  six  eggs  in  one  day  ; 
hence  in  seven  days  six  hens  will  lay  forty-two  eggs.  They  do  not  see  that 
although  the  first  two  fractions  balance  each  other,  and  may  be  both  cancelled, 
the  last  must  remain  as  the  measurement  of  time  in  which  it  takes  either  one 
hen  or  one  hen  and  a  half  to  perform  a  given  feat. 

Many  ingenious  casuists  insist  on  twenty-four  as  the  right  answer,  arguing 
that,  as  hens  ace  never  known  to  lay  two- thirds  of  an  egg,  the  six  hens,  having 
laid  twenty-four  eggs  at  the  end  of  the  six  days,  must  |>atiently  wait  thirty-six 
hours  before  laying  again.  This  is  mere  quibbling.  The  object  of  the  prob- 
lem is  to  find  out  how  many  eggs  may  be  expected,  week  by  week,  from  six 
hens  under  given  conditions.  To  the  mathematical  mind  theie  is  no  absurdity 
in  saying  that  each  hen  lays  two-thirds  of  an  egg  per  day,  and  therefore  six 
hens  lay  four  eggs  per  day. 

Of  course,  a  mere  humorist,  who  has  no  mathematical  instincts,  might 
assert  that  the  entire  proposition,  as  originally  stated,  is  an  absurdity,  since 
half  a  hen  cannot  lay  an  egg,  or  any  fractional  part  thereof,  unassisted  by  the 
other  half.  The  egg  end  of  a  hen  only,  he  might  assert,  is  constructed  for 
that  purpose.  The  other  end  merely  announces  the  result  of  the  hen's 
efforts  and  takes  in  the  materials  from  which  the  egg  is  formed.  A  hen  doiiii; 
business  with  one-half  of  itself  and  trying  to  run  a  branch  establishment  witik 
the  other  half  would  be  a  dismal  failure. 
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But  matheniatics  was  not  made  for  bumorista. 

The  above  are  illustrations  of  paradoxes  in  which  it  requires  a  certaja  in- 
genuity to  arrive  at  the  correct  answer.  Here  is  a  paradox  of  another  sort, 
111  which  the  answer  given  is  an  obvious  and  barefaced  faUacy,  and  yet  in 
which  il  requires  considerable  ingenuity  lo  expose  the  falsehood  : 

A  Dublin  chambermaid  is  said  to  have  put  a  round  doien  of  travellera  into 
eleven  bedrooms,  and  yet  to  have  jjiven  each  a  separate  bedroom.  Here  is  a 
diagram  of  the  eleven  bedrooms  : 


"  Now,"  said  the  quicli-witted  Irish  girl,  "  if  two  of  you  gentlemen  will  go 
inlo  Na  i  bedriiom,  I'll  find  a  spare  room  for  one  of  you  as  soon  as  I've 
shown  the  others  to  their  rooms." 

So,  having  put  two  gentlemen  into  No.  I,  she  put  the  third  in  No.  2,  the 
fourth  in  No.  3,  the  Alth  in  No.  4,  the  sixth  in  No.  5,  the  seventh  in  Na  6, 
the  eighth  in  No.  7,  the  ninth  in  No.  S,  the  tenth  in  No.  9,  the  eleventh  in 
No.  10.  Then,  going  back  to  No.  1,  where  you  will  remember  that  she  left 
the  twelfth  gentleman  along  with  the  tiist,  she  said, — 

"  I  have  now  accommodated  all  the  rest,  and  have  still  a  room  to  spare  ;  so, 
if  one  of  you  will  step  into  Room  1 1  you  will  tind  it  empty." 

Thus  the  twelfth  man  got  his  bedroom. 

Now,  every  one  sees  at  a  glance  that  there  is  a  flaw  somewhere ;  but  not 
every  one  recognizes  immediately  thai  the  flaw  lies  in  rolling  two  single  gentle- 
men (No.  2  and  No.  I2)  into  one,  like  the  hero  of  Peter  Pindar's  poem. 

Here  is  another  semi-mathematical  puzzle  : 

"  A  train  starts  daily  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York,  and  one  daily  from 
New  Vork  to  San  Francisco,  the  journey  lasting  seven  days.  How  many 
trains  will  a  traveller  meet  in  journeying  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  ?" 

The  same  nine  people  out  of  our  mythical  ten,  unless  they  have  been 
warned  by  their  former  lapses,  will  answer  off-hand,  "Seven."  But  they 
overlook  the  fact  that  every  day  during  the  journey  a  fresh  train  is  starting 
from  the  other  end,  while  there  are  seven  on  the  way  to  begin  with.  Tm 
traveller  will  therefore  meet,  not  seven  trains,  but  fourteen. 

Here  is  a  question  which  was  seriously  and  gravely  considered  in  the  late 
R.  A.  Proctor's  ponderous  paper,  KnowUdgt : 

"  A  man  walks  round  a  pole  on  the  lop  of  which  is  a  monkey.  As  the  man 
moves,  the  monkey  turns  round  on  the  top  of  the  pole  so  as  still  to  keep  face 
to  face  with  the  man.  Query :  When  (he  man  has  gone  round  the  pole,  has 
he  or  has  he  not  gone  round  the  monkey?" 

Some  correspondents  held  that  the  man  had  net  gone  round  the  monkey, 
since  he  had  never  been  behind  it.  But  KnowUdgi  decided  that  the  man  had 
gone  round  the  monkey  in  going  round  the  pole. 

Parallel.  Hone  but  bimself  can  be  his  parallel,  a  persistent  mis- 
quotation of  a  famous  line  in  "  The  Double  Falsehood,  or  Distrest  Lovers," 
Act  iii.,  Sc  1.     The  line  and  its  context  run  as  follows  : 

O  my  good  Friend,  methinks  I  am  loo  paiicpi. 
Is  there  a  treachery  like  Ihii  in  baseness 
Recorded  anywherel     It  ii  the  deepest : 
None  but  il«elf  can  be  its  parjllel ; 
And  from  ■>  friend  profeSMd  1 

The  play  is  taken  from  a  novel  in  "  Don  Quixote,"  and  according  to  tra- 
dition was  written  by  Shakespeare  and  presented  to  one  of  his  natural 
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daughters.  Lewis  Theobald  revised  and  published  it  in  1728.  As  the  origi- 
nal manuscript  has  never  seen  Ihe  light,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of 
the  play  as  wc  have  it  is  Theobald's  compnsitiim.  Pope  evidently  assumed 
it  to  be  mainly  his.  At  all  events,  in  his  Treatise  on  Bathos  be  holds  him 
responsible  for  the  line 

None  but  iuclf  can  be  its  parBlIel, 

denouncing  it  as  a  masterpiece  of  absurdity,  and  supposing  it  copied  from  a 
Smilhficld  showman  who  wrote  in  large  letters  over  the  picture  of  an  elephant 
which  adorned  his  booth, — 

The  greaiest  elephant  in  the  world  eicepl  himself. 

Now,  if  any  part  of  this  drama  be  old,  it  is  probable  (hat  this  passage  belongs 
to  the  original  portion.  At  all  events,  the  idea  was  not  Theobald's.  It  is 
classic  J  it  goes  as  far  back  as  Seneca's  "  Hercules  Furiens,"  i.  84  : 

Nemo  est  nisi  ipse. 
("  Do  you  need  >  parallel  lo  Alcides?     Il  can  be  nobody  bnt  himself") 
The  peculiar  audacity  of  the  conceit  commended  it  lo  Ihe  seven  tee  nth -cen- 
tury intellect,  which  continually  reproduced   it.     Thus,  Massinger,   in  "The 
DuKe  of  Milan"  (1623),  makes  Sforza  ssy  of  his  wife  that  she  has  no  equal, 
her  goodness  disdains  comparison, — 

And  but  herself  admiu  no  parallel. 

Activ.,Sc.3. 

Again,  as  a  correspondent  oi Nolis  and  Querin  points  out  (fifth  series,  i.  489), 
there  is  in  the  British  Museum  a  broadside,  undated,  but  marked  by  the 
collector  "July,  165S,"  which  in  (he  form  of  an  anagram  makes  a  biller  attack 
on  tbe  notorious  John  Lilburne.    The  tenth  and  eleventh  lines  run  as  follows: 

Rogues  roosi  compleat,  but  punyes  unto  him. 

None  but  himself  himself  can  parallel. 

The  eleventh  line,  word  for  word,  is  quoted  by  Dodd  in  his  "  Epigramma- 
tists," p.  533,  as  an  inscription  placed  under  the  portrait  of  Colonel  Strange- 
ways,  a  member  of  Charles  II. 's  privy  council.  Here  it  was  used  in  a  com- 
plimentary sense.  A  similar  compliment  is  paid  in  prose  by  the  anonymous 
author  of  "  VotivE  Anglic"  (Utrecht,  1624)  :  "  I  cannot  speak  of  her  without 
prayse,  nor  prayse  her  without  admiration;  silh  shee  can  be  immytated  by 
none,  nor  parraleld  by  anie  but  herselfe."  Analogues  more  or  less  remote 
may  be  found  elsewhere.  Under  a  portrait  of  Joseph  Hall,  dated  1650,  and 
forming  the  frontispiece  to  "  Susurrium  cum  Deo,"  are  the  lines, — 

This  Picture  represents  the  Forme  where  dwells    * 

A  Mind  which  nothing  but  that  Mind  excels. 

Indeed,  are  not  Ihe  famous  lines  of  Milton  identical  in  spirit,  even  to  the 
bull,  if  bull  you  choose  lo  call  it  .»— 

Adam  the  Eoodliesl  man  of  men  since  bom 
Hii  sons :  tbe  fairest  of  her  daughters  Eve. 

Tobn  Andrews,  the  learned  Bishop  of  Aleria,  who  did  so  much  for  the  early 
prmters  and  Iheir  art,  used  to  affix  elaborate  epistles  to  the  works  brought  out 
Dy  his  tratlgit.  That  on  Livy  is  particularly  elaborate  (Beloe's  Anecdotes, 
Hl  283).  Livy  he  thinks  to  be  Herculcm  tnerifn  kistoriarum.  Livy,  says  he, 
growing  enthusiastic,  not  only  excelled  other  writers,  but  also  even  far  sur- 
passed himself;  std  stipsum  guoqut  longe  anUcellit.  He  is  not  only  his  own 
parallel,  but  his  alacrity  is  such  tnat  he  leaves  himself  behind  in  the  race,  and 
luns  away  from  his  own  shadow,  or  his  own  spirit  from  his  own  body. 
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Paris  Taut  blen  une  mesBa  (Fr.,  "  Paris  is  well  worth  a  mass").  This 
phrase  is  attributed  to  Henry  IV  as  hit  reason  for  becoming  a  Catholic.  But 
it  is  also  attributed  to  Sully  as  an  answer  made  to  Henry  IV.  when  the  latter 
asked  him,  "  Why  do  you  not  go  to  mass  like  myself?"  "  Sire,"  answered 
the  Protestant  courtier,  "the  crown  is  well  worth  a  mass,"  implying  that 
apostasy  was  too  great  a  price  to  be  paid  for  anything  short  of  the  crown. 
Fournier,  in  his  "  Esprit  en  I'Histoire,"  subscribes  to  the  latter  story,  holding 
that  the  expression  in  the  mouth  of  Henry  would  have  been  highly  imptti' 
dent.  "  If  it  had  occurred  to  him  when  he  resolved  to  abjure  his  religion  in 
order  to  make  his  entrance  to  Paris  and  to  the  throne  smoother,  he  was  too 
shrewd  to  give  it  utterance." 

Parody  (from  the  Greek  nopv^ia,  literally,  a  song  sung  besides,  a  burlesi^ue 
imitation),  a  very  common  form  of  literary  drolling,  consisting  of  an  imitation 
of  the  serious  manner  of  another  applied  to  a  low,  ludicrous,  or  trifling  theme. 

M.  Delpierre,  who  has  published  a  copious  work  on  ancient  and  modern 
parody  (Paris,  1870),  casts  about  him  for  a  satisfactory  definition,  and  finally 
falls  back  npoi>  thai  of  Pire  Montespan,  a  writer  of  the  seventeenth  ccntunr, 
who  held  that  the  essence  of  parody  was  the  substitution  of  a  new  and  light 
for  an  old  and  serious  subject,  and  [he  free  use  (or  misuse)  of  the  expressions 
of  the  author  parodied.  Unlike  burlesque, — where  the  subjects  remain  and 
the  characters  reappear  the  same,  though  trivialized  and  degraded, — in  paro- 
dies new  characters  apply  old  and  high-flown  expressions  and  language  to  a 
new  subject  and  an  altered  case.  Francis  Jeffrey,  again,  in  his  review  of  the 
"  Rejected  Addresses,"  makes  a  subtle  and  acute  differentiation  of  the  various 
forms  of  parody,  distinguishing  between  the  mere  imitation  of  externals — 
mere  personal  imitation,  so  to  speak— and  that  higher  and  rarer  art  which 
brings  before  us  the  intellectual  characteristics  of  the  original.  "  A  vulgar 
mimic,"  he  says,  "  repeats  a  man's  cant  phrases  and  known  stories  with  an 
exact  imitation  of  his  voice,  look,  and  gestures  ;  but  he  is  an  artist  of  a  far 
higher  description  who  can  make  stories  or  reasonings  in  his  manner,  and 
represent  the  features  and  movements  of  his  mind  as  well  as  the  accidents  of 
his  body.  It  is  a  rare  feat  to  be  able  to  borrow  the  diction  and  manner  of  a 
celebrated  writer  to  express  sentiments  like  his  own, — to  write  as  he  would  hare 
written  on  the  subject  proposed  to  his  imitator, — to  think  his  thoughts,  in 
short,  as  well  as  to  use  his  words, — and  to  make  the  revival  of  his  style  ap- 
pear a  natural  consequence  of  the  strong  conception  of  his  peculiar  ideas." 
This  is  all  very  well.  But  the  result  would  not  be  strictly  a  parody,  any 
more  than  the  irony  of  Defoe,  which  every  one  look  literally,  was  true  ironv. 
Parody,  like  irony,  must  give  a  humorous  twist  to  the  sentiments  imitaiecl ; 
the  imitation  must  be  consciously  exaggerated  ;  the  fun  must  be  apparent  on 
the  surface.  However  great  may  be  the  real  reverence  of  the  parodist  for  his 
author,  he  cannot  free  himself  from  the  irreverence  of  levity.  Therefore, 
though  in  some  sense  a  parody  is  a  compliment  to  the  author  because  it  is  a 
_  tribute  to  the  popularity  of  his  work,  no  author  ever  really  liked  to  be  paro- 
'  died  ;  and  that  author's  admirers,  no  matter  how  acutely  they  may  enjoy  the 
fun,  cannot  but  feel  a  twinge  of  conscience  as  of  an  unwilling  witness  to  a 
sacrilege  or  a  desecration. 

It  is  true  that  no  one  was  more  quick  to  recogniie  the  cleverness  and  laugh 
at  the  fun  of  "  A  Tale  of  Drory  Lane"  in  the  •'  Rejected  Addresses"  than 
Sir  Walter  Scott  himself,  yet  he  humorously  complained  that  be  did  not  know 
•'he  had  ever  written  so  badly.  It  is  true  also  that  Crabbe  acknowledged 
that  in  the  versification  of  "The  Theatre"  he  had  been  "done  admirably." 
Yet  Crabbe  complained  that  there  was  a  "little  undeserved  ill-nature"  in  (he 
prefatory  address, — which  reminds  one  of  the  debauchee  who,  ruing  with  a 
matutinal  headache,  laid  the  blame  upon  that  last  oyster. 
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Kobert  Browning  openly  and  avowedly  detested  parodies.  To  one  who 
had  asked  his  consent  to  quote  a  few  line^^  from  two  of  his  popular  poems  to 
illustrate  some  imitations,  he  wrote, — 

ag,  De  Vhrr  Gabdhns,  W.,  D=cembtr  38,  18BB. 
SlH,— In  reply  lo  your  request  for  leave  10  publish  two  of  my  pnerns  along  wilh  "  Parodies" 
UTWii  Ihem,  I  am  obfigcd  10  lay  Ihal  1  disapprove  of  every  liind  of  "  Parody"  sr>  much  ihal 
I  musl  ben  to  be  eicuied  from  giving  any  juch  permission.    My  publisher  will  be  desu«d  to 
enforce  compliaace  with  my  wiBh,  if  necessity  should  sriie.     Believe  me.  sir, 
Vouts  obedienlly, 

KoBERT    BrOWnIHQ. 

Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby  told  his  boys  to  follow  his  example  and  never  read 
parodies,  "as  Ihey  suggested  themselves  to  the  mind  for  ever  after  in  con- 
nection with  the  "beautiful  pieces  which  they  parodied"  (Notes  and  Queries, 
seventh  series,  x  144). 

Parodies  and  burlesques  were  both  favorite  forms  of  humor  with  the 
ancient  Greeks.  In  the  giublic  streets,  and  later  in  the  theatres,  the  paro- 
dist frequently  followed  the  rhapsodist  who  recited  from  the  Iliad  or  the 
Odyssey,  or  appeared  as  the  farce  after  the  tragedy,  to  give  a  comic  version 
of  the  previous  performance.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  "  Battle  of  the 
Frogs  and  Mice,"  which  is  a  mock  imitation  of  Che  Homeric  style,  and  which 
at  one  time  passed  for  a  genuine  Homeric  poem,  may  have  been  recited  by 
some  ancient  parodist;  perhaps  following,  as  an  afier-piece,  the  "  Battle  of  the 
Ships."  If  so,  it  is  the  only  one  of  these  earlier  parodies  that  has  come  down 
to  us.  We  can  but  guess  at  the  nature  of  the  others,  for  little  remains  of 
the  numerous  authors  who  are  known  to  have  composed  them,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  performers  trusted  a  good  deal  to  the  extempore  sugges- 
tions of  their  own  Attic  wit  to  give  them  effect.  Of  the  famous  Hipponax, 
for  example,  who  is  .sometimes  held  to  be  the  inventor  of  epic  parody,  only  a 
few  fragments  are  extant,  and  these  reveal  none  of  that  terrible  sarcasm  with 
which  he  is  credited, — the  sarcasm  which  overwhelmed  the  brother-sci.il  pUDrs 
oF  Chios,  who  had  made  a  too  faithful  likeness  of  the  ugly  and  venomous  little 
man,  and  finally  drove  them  to  suicide.  Of  flegemon  of  Thasos,  nicknamed 
"Lentil,"  who  was  the  reputed  father  of  dramatic  as  Hipponax  was  of  epic 
parody,  little  more  than  his  name  survives.  Vet  he,  too,  was  a  power  in  his 
day,  and  it  is  related  that  the  Athenians  in  the  theatre  sat  out  the  recital  of 
his  "  Battle  of  the  Giants"  in  spite  of  the  ill  news  of  a  disaster  to  their  arms 
in  Sicily  received  after  its  commencement  Just  so  in  the  French  Revolution 
the  people  ran  out  of  the  theatres  between  the  acts  to  see  the  miserable 
victims  pass  on  their  way  to  the  guillotine,  and  then  quietly  resumed  their 
seats  and  forgot  that  dark  tragedy  in  the  last  new  vaudeville. 

That  these  early  parodies  were  all  mercilessly  personal,  and  spared  neither 
gods  nor  men,  we  may  judge  from  what  Aristophanes  has  taught  us  of  the 
unbounded  license  of  Greek  satire.  The  prince  of  humorists  was  also  the 
prince  of  Greek  parodists.  His  ever-recurrent  burlesques  of  Euripides,  his 
travesties  of  the  Socratic  philosophies,  are  still  redolent  of  fun  after  the  lapse 
of  a  score  of  centuries.  To  read  Aristophanes — "The  Frogs,"  for  example — 
is  to  take  one's  fill  of  parodies,  the  only  drawback  being  a  suspicion  that  the 
poet  had  his  favorites  as  well  as  his  butts. 

With  the  Romans  parody  was  a  favorite  amusement.  Catullus  and  Virgil 
seem  to  have  suffered  the  most,  and  Joseph  Scaliger,  in  his  "  Catalecia,"  has 
even  preserved  a  parody  on  Catullus  which  is  attributed  to  Virgil.  But  the 
latter  was  paid  off^  in  his  own  coin  by  the  anonymous  writer  of  the  "  Anti- 
bucolica,"  mentioned  by  Donalus,  the  first  of  which  commenced  as  follows  ; 

Tiiyre,  ti  loga  caldi  tibi  est,  quod  tesininc  fagit 

The  remains  of  Roman  as  of  Greek  parody  are  scanty.    Perhaps  the  world 
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ainlyil  has  no  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  mass  of 
and   pedants  of  the  Middle  Ages  left  behind  them 
1  the  shape  of  parodies  on  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Catullus 


perieiice  any  emotiou  save  disgust  for  the  fools  who  rushed  in  even  on  holv 
giound  and  parodied  the  prayers,  litanies,  and  offices  of  the  Church,  as  well 
as  the  finest  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New.  These  were  common 
ill  Europe  from  the  twelfth  century  to  the  seventeenth,  while  over  in  England 
stern  Puritans  and  loyal  Cavaliers  availed  themselves  largely  of  Scripture 
phraseology  to  give  zest  to  their  caustic  witticisms,  and  reviled  one  another 
in  mock  Litanies  and  Visitations  of  Sick  Parliaments.  One  of  the  latest  and 
most  offensive  instances  is  found  in  the  "  Old  England's  Te  Deum"  of  Sir 
Charles  Hanbury  Williams. 

But  enough  of  this.  One  would  gladly  exchange  the  whole  lot  for  a  few 
more  such  lively  skits  as  the  parodies  of  Menage,  or  those  which  in  Joseph 
Scaliger's  day  were  composed  by  various  learned  personages  upon  a  flea  that 
had  made  its  appearance  on  the  fair  bosom  of  Madame  Catherine  Desroches. 
The  intruder  was  discovered  by  Etienne  Pasquier,  who  forthwith  delivered 
himself  of  an  impromptu.  Then  followed  a  host  of  parodies,  in  many  fornis 
and  many  languages,  and  in  imitation  of  many  masters,  until  Madame  Des- 
roches's  nea  became  as  famous  as  Lesbia's  sparrow. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  (to  be  exact,  in  1652)  appeared 
the  famous — or  infamous — "  Virgile  Travesti"  of  the  French  Scarron.  It 
seems  to  our  modern  taste  rather  a  vulgar  bit  of  ribaldry,  but  it  was  extrava- 
gantly admired,  and,  in  spite  of  Boileau,  it  created  a  host  of  imitators.  Over 
in  England,  Charles  Cotton,  Ihe  translator  of  Montaigne,  produced  a  work  of 
the  same  order,  entitled  "  Scarronides,  or  Virgil  Travestied,"  which  is  now, 
fortunately,  forgotten.  Of  a  far  higher  order  was  "  The  Splendid  Shilling"  of 
John  Philips,  pronounced  by  Steele  to  be  the  finest  burlesque  poem  in  the 
English  language.  It  is  not  so  much  a  parody  of  Milton,  for  it  suggests  no 
well-known  passage,  as  an  application  of  the  Miltonic  style  to  trivial  things. 
It  has  undoubted  cleverness,  yet  the  humor  is  of  a  sort  that  soon  fades.  LJet 
us  try  a  few  lines  and  see  if  they  will  extort  a  laugh.  Here  is  the  famous 
description  of  the  dun  and  the  bailiffs 


Thus,  while 

my  joyleis  minutes  tedious  flow. 

Wiih  looks  d 

.emiire,  and  silent  pace,  a  dun. 

Horrible  mo 

nsierl  haled  by  gods  and  men, 
1  citadel  ascends: 

wlth^t^rii 

s  accent  thrice  he  calls  :  1  know 

WLih  hideou 

The  voice  ill 

-boding,  and  the  solemn  sound. 

What  should 

CoDfoundsd, 

to  the  dark  recess  I  fiy 

Of  wood-h<J 

e :  straight  my  brislline  hairs  ere 

Through  sue 

Idenfear:  a  chilly  s»eat  bedivs 

My  shudd=ri 

ng  limbs,  and  (wonderful  lo  tell  1 

My  tongue  ft 

jreels  her  fjcutiy  of  ineech, 
.e  seems  1     His  faded  Low 

So  horrible  1 

With  characters  and  figure. 

Such  piacuc^  from  righteous  men  E).     Behind  1 
Another  monster,  not  unlike  himselt, 
Sullen  of  aspect,  by  the  vulgar  called 
A  catchpoll,  whose  polluted  hands  the  gods 
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This  may  be  funny,  but,  as  children  say,  "  it's  not  so  awful  funny."  Never- 
theless the  great  Dr.  Johnson  enjoyed  it. 

The  great  period  of  parody  in  England  undoubtedly  began  with  the  "  Rolliad" 
and  the  "  Anti'Jacobin,"  and  has  been  continued  in  such  masterpieces  of  fun  as 
the  "Rejected  Addresses"  of  the  brothers  Smith,  the  "Hon  Gaul  tier  Ballads" 
of  Aytoun  and  Martin,  the  prose  travesties  by  Thackeray  and  Bret  Harle, 
the  "Echo  Club"  of  Kayard  Taylor,  the  "  Heptalogia"  of  Swinburne,  and 
various  bits  of  verse  by  I^wis  Carroll,  C.  S.  Calverley,  and  other  humorists. 

The  siory  of  the  "  Rejected  Addiesses"  has  been  often  told.  The  direc- 
tors of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  had  offered  a  priie  for  the  best  poetical  ad- 
dress to  be  read  at  the  opening  of  their  new  building  in  1812,  A  casual 
remark  dropped  by  one  Mr.  Ward,  the  secretary  to  the  theatre,  that  none  of 
the  pieces  offered  had  proved  acceptable,  was  the  hint  on  which  the  brothers 
Smith  set  to  work.  They  composed  a  series  of  addresses  professedly  written 
by  the  principal  authors  of  the  day  and  rejected  by  the  Drury  Lane  commit- 
tee. The  book  appeared  simultaneously  with  the  opening  of  the  theatre,  and 
was  an  overwhelming  success.  The  parodies  on  Scott,  Crabbe,  and  Words- 
worth were  voted  especially  line.  These  are  all  too  long  to  quote  entire. 
Let  us  extract  the  story  proper  in  the  Crabbe  parody  from  the  long  introduc- 


John  Richard  William  Alexander  Dwyer 
Was  foolman  to  Juslinian  Slubbs.  Esquire : 
But  when  John  Dwyer  'iisied  in  the  Blues, 


In  Holywell  Street, 

He'^wfuld'have&ol 
But  with  a  pre  mini 


Pat  Jeiininp  in  the  upper  galler 
Down  rrom  the  gallery  Ihe  beaver 


And  gain  his  hat  again  at  half-past  eight ! 

Now,  while  his  fears  anticipale  a  Ihief, 

John  Mullens  whispered.  "  Take  my  handkerchief." 

"Take  mine  {"cried  Wilson;  and  cried  Slakes,  "  Tak 
A  motley  cable  soon  Pat  Jennings  ties. 
Where  Spit.ilfields  with  real  India  vies. 
Like  Iris  Inw  down  darts  the  painted  clue. 
Starred,  striped,  and  spoiled,  yellow,  red,  and  blue, 

George  Green  below,  with  palpilaling  hand, 

ith,  with  joy  unfeigned. 
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From  (he  same  work  is  taken  this  parody  on  a  well-Vnown  passage  i 
Southey's  "Kehama;" 

Midnighi.y=lno.ano« 
From  Tower  HilL  to  Piccadilly  inond ; 
Midnight,  yel  not  a  nose 

"see  wUh  wh"i  cri^n  fury,  ' 
By  Indra  fanned,  ihe  god  of  fire  ascends  Ihe  walli  of  Dniiy  I 
Tlie  tops  of  houses,  blue  wiih  lead, 
Bend  beneath  the  landlord's  tread  ; 


Thicli  eair,  fat  foot,  and  slim  knee 
Moonled  on  roof  and  chitnney. 
The  mighty  roast,  ilie  mighty  stew 
To  see, 
As  if  the  dismal  view 
Were  but  to  them  a  mighty  jubilee^ 

This  stanza  from  the  parody  of  Byron  is  especially  faraons: 

For  what  is  Hamlet  but  a  hare  in  Marcbt 
And  what  is  Brutus  but  a  croaking  owlT 
And  what  is  Rolla  ?    Cupid  steep^^d  in  starch, 
Orlando's  helmet  in  Augustine's  cowl. 
Shakespeare,  how  true  thine  adage,  "  fair  is  foul  I" 
To  him  whose  soul  is  with  fruition  fraught. 
The  song  of  Braham  is  an  Irish  howl. 
Thinking  is  but  an  idle  waste  of  thought. 
And  nought  is  everything,  and  everything  is  tiotight. 

of  Moore,  too,  is  good  : 
The  apples  that  grew  on  the  fiuil-Iree  of  knowledge 

By  woman  were  plucked,  and  she  still  wears  the  priic. 
To  tempt  us  in  theatre,  senate,  or  college,— 

1  mean  the  love-apples  that  bloom  it>  Ihe  eyes. 


For  man  is  the  pupil  who,  while  her  eye's  rolling. 
Is  lifted  to  rapture  or  5Unk  in  despair. 

The  "  Bon  Gaultier  Ballads,"  by  William  Edmonstoune  Aytoun  and  Theo- 
dore Martin,  contain  some  ef|U3llygood  parodies.     "The  Laureate's  Tourney, 

by  the  Hon.  T B M'A ,"  is  the  best  travesty  of  Macaulay  ever 

written : 

"  He';  dead,  he's  dead,  the  Laureate's  dead  t"  'twas  thus  the  cry  begaa. 

From  Grub  Street,  and  fiutn  Houndsditch.  and  from  Farring'doD  Within, 

The  poets  all  towards  Whitehall  poured  on  with  eldritch  din. 

Loud  yelled  they  for  Sir  James  the  Graham  :  but  sore  afraid  waa  he ; 

A  hardy  knight  were  he  that  might  lace  such  a  minstrclsc. 

"  Now  by  St.  Giles  of  Netherby,  my  patron  saint,  I  swear, 

I'd  rather  by  a  thousand  crowns  Lord  FalmerstoD  were  here  I 

What  is't  ye  seek,  ye  rebel  knavesT  what  make  you  there  beneath T" 
"  The  bays,  the  bays  t  we  want  the  bays  1  we  seek  the  latweate  wreath  I 
We  seek  Ihe  bull  of  generous  wine  that  cheers  the  son  of  song : 
Choose  thou  among  us  all,  Sir  Knighi,-we  may  not  tarry  long  1" 


and  other  noble  ballads? 
burlesque  of  "  Locksley  Hall." 
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travesty  of  that  famous  passage  where  the  hero  threatens  to  go  off  and  many 
a  savage  : 

There  the  puiiona,  ciamped  no  longer,  shall  have  space  10  breathe,  my  cousin  t 

nulilloes  as  no  Bond  Street  brals  are  reared : 
in,  calch  the  wild  goats  by  the  beard, 

Wbiaile  to  the  cockatoos,  and  mock  the  hairy-Taced  baboon, 

Worship  mighty  Mumbo  Jumbo  in  the  Mountains  of  Ihc  Moon. 

I  BiTSelf,  in  fai  Tlmbuctoo,  leopards'  blood  will  daily  quaff. 

Ride  a  liEer-buniiug,  mounted  on  a  thoroughbred  giraffe. 

Fiercely  shall  I  shout  the  war-whoop,  as  some  sullen  stream  he  crosses, 


Startling  from  ih 


Barham's  "  Ingoldsby  Legends"  has  this  admirable  imitation  of  "  The  Burial 
of  Sir  John  Moore  ;" 

Not  a  sou  had  be  got,— not  a  guinea  or  note,— 
And  he  looked  most  confoundedly  flurried; 

And  the  landlady  alter  him  hurried. 
We  saw  him  again  at  dead  of  night, 

When  homeTrom  the  club  returning  : 
Wc  twigged  the  Doctor  beneath  the  light 

Of  the  gas-lamp  brilliantly  burning. 
All  bare,  and  exposed  to  the  midnight  dews. 

Reclined  in  the  gutter  we  found  him, 
And  he  looked  like  a  gentleman  taking  a  snooK. 

With  his  Marshall  cloak  around  him. 
"  The  Doctor's  as  drunk  as  the  d-l,"  we  said. 

We  »i^d  him.'fnd  t^^A  at  the  th^ght  that  his  head 

Would  confoundedly  ache  on  the  morrow. 
We  bore  him  home  and  we  put  him  to  bed. 

And  we  told  his  wife  and  daughter 
To  give  him  ne.t  morning  a  coupie  of  red 

mrriogi  with  soda -water. 
Loudly  Ihey  talked  of  his  money  that's  gone. 

And  his  lady  began  to  upbraid  him  ; 


Of  a  watchman  '■  One  o'clock"  bawling. 


Slowly  and  sadly  w( 

A  rushlight  we  plactd  on  tlii 


-"^'f^'coldhear'X'lt 


This  parody  of  one  of  Wnrds worth's  famous  poems  appeared  in  Henry  S. 
t^igh'i  "  Carols  of  Cockayne  :" 
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_  .   .  lightly  di       .  . 
Should  utter  groins  so  very  wild 
Atid  look  as  pale  at  death. 


Adopting  a  pareols 

I  asked  her  wfty 

The  damsel  answe, 

'^he"! 
red,  wi 

ed: 

ihaETOao, 

-ryego.apain 

inside. 

I  thought  it  would 

Last  aielii  ahoui 

Said  1,  •■What  is  i 

How  many  apples 

She  answered,  " 

have  seiij  me  mad, 

t  makes  you  bad? 
have  yoo  had!" 
Only  leven !" 

"And  are  you  sun 
My  little  maid?" 

"  Oh,  please,  sir.  r 
But  Ihey  were  in 

:  you  ti 

iothe'r 
a  pie.' 

Dok  no  mare, 
I. 
jave  me  four. 

"  If  that's  the  case 
-  Of  course  you- 

The  maiden  answe 
■■laiti'thadmoi 

iehad 
red.wi 

ammeredout, 

^  And  said."  I'm 

But  I  kii"w  where 

For  telling  taradi 

what  J 
bad  at 

ddl'  ^' 

;he  meant, 

riddles, 
.ris  are  MDt 

Now.  if  you  don't 

rrfbrm 

,■■  said  I, 

To  borrow  Wordsworth's  name  was  wrong. 

Or  slightly  misapplied  r 
And  so  I'd  belter  call  my  song 
"  Lines  from  Ache-inside." 
From  the  same  author  we  take  the  following  burlesque  o 
passage  in  "  Lalla  Rookh  :" 


(Because,  you  see,  f  never  Iri»d) ; 
Bui,  had  it  known  and  loved  me  w 

No  doubl  the  creature  would  ha^ 
My  rich  and  aged  uncle 


)  me  well, 

I  would  he  were  a  young  gaielle  I 

I  never  loved  a  tree  or  flower  :  ' 

Bui,  if  I  had,  I  beg  lo  say, 
The  blight,  the  wind,  the  sun.  or  shower. 

Would  soon  have  withered  it  away. 
I've  dearly  loved  my  uncle  John 

Prom  childhnod  nil  the  preaenl  hour. 

This  passage  has  always  proved  a  templing  mark  for  the  parodist.  Mere 
are  two  more  attempts,  the  first  by  C.  S.  Calverley,  the  second  frum  an 
anonymous  source : 
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(How  I  did  niiRe"him  if  unwell  1> 

He'»  imbecile,  but  linmra  yei, 

He'i  green,  with  an  enchinlina  luf|  r 


Perhaps  the  best  of  all  English  parodists  was  C.  S.  Calverley,  His  "  Story 
of  a  Cock  and  Bull"  is  an  admirable  rifadmento  of  Browning ;  but  it  is  too 
long  to  quote  here  entire.     Let  us  lake  this  travesty  of  Tennyson's  "  Brook  :" 


I've  rings  for  buddin'  Sally, 
That  sparile  like  ihOM  eyes  of  I 
I'vt  liquor  for  tbe  valet. 


My  bee,  nor  ca 

Jot  trades  are  bri^ 

But  mine  goes  a 

and  this  evident  skit  at  Jean  Ingelow 

In  mos'-prsnkt  dells  -d 
(And  Heaven  it  krt 

Mea.,ing,  however,  is 
Where  woods  are  a- 


Through  God's 
1  and  my  Wi 

I  need  hardly  r 
And  flitler-ba 

own  heath 
,1S  wavered 

And  O  the  si: 

Bving,  ri«r 
in -da  I  lie  oi 

Through  the  ra 
I  i?,st°m;n1i™ 

re  red  heal 
Willie  llan< 
again  it  w 

KhyTeTi'.™ 

'  Heptalogia,  or  the  Seve 

n  against 

has  alreadybeen  mentioned. 
ti  IS  anributed  to  Swinburne,  and  the  evidence  is  sufficient  to  convict  him. 
But  he  has  never  acknowledged  it.  Indeed,  he  altempled  to  throw  the  detec- 
tive off  Ihe  track  by  a  parody  of  his  own  manner  and  style,  which  we  have 
quoted  under  ALLITERATION.  A  portion  of  his  parody  on  Owen  Meredith 
appears  in  our  article  on  PLARiflRlSM,  Here  is  a  clever  take-off  on  "The 
New  Pantheism"  of  Tennyson  : 
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Thb  Higher  Pantheism 

(IH  A    HUTSHBLL). 

One.wliolinot,  wciee:  buc  one  vhom  wc  >«  not,  ii: 
Surely  this  is  nol  thai ;  bui  thai  it  assuredly  Ihis. 

If  thunder  could  be  without  [ightniDg,  lightning  could  be  without  I 
Doubt  is  faith  in  (he  main  :  but  faith,  on  the  whole,  is  doubt : 
We  cannot  believe  by  proof :  bat  could  we  believe  wiihoui ; 
Why,  and  whither,  and  howt  for  barley  and  rye  are  not  clover: 
NeiltiEr  are  straight  lines  curves :  yet  ovei  is  under  and  over. 
Two  and  two  may  h:  four  \  but  four  and  fnur  are  not  eight : 
Fale  and  Cod  may  be  twain  ;  but  God  is  the  same  thing  at  fate. 


Then  the  mammoth  was  Cod  :  now  is  He  a  priie  ox. 
Parallels  all  things  are  :  yet  many  of  Iliese  ate  askew : 

Springs  the  cock  from  the  plain,  shoots  the  stream  from  the  rock: 
Cocks  exist  for  the  hen,  but  hens  exist  (or  the  cock. 
God,  whom  we  see  not,  is ;  and  God,  who  is  not,  we  see  : 
Fiddle  we  know  is  diddle  ;  and  d.ddle,  we  take  ii,  is  dee. 

Swinburne  has  been  parodied  by  others  besides  himself.     Here  v. 
by  Mortimer  Collins  : 


When  easy.goin( 
Sit  down  to  Kiel 
And  life's  swift  s 


ighlway 


Through  a  . . 
1  hen  down  the  year's  long  gradient 
'Twete  sad  to  be  enticed, 

And  wine  were  always  i«d. 

Another  very  pood  parody  is  contained  in  the  "  Shotover  Papers,"  contrib- 
uted to  by  members  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  The  procuratores,  it 
should  be  explained,  ate  a  sort  of  university  police  : 
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Oh.  venomom  viclors  of  vice. 
Who  hun  men  «ho  neve,  havelinit 

Oh,  c.ilni,  cold,  crueller  ihan  ice. 
Why  wilfully  wage  you  this  warT  ii 

All  pily  purgejoiit  o(  your  breasi 
Oh,  purie  prigging  procuralores. 
Oh,  pililess  iiest  I 


ITe  had  smote  and  ma. 

de  reddei 

Wiih  juice  not  of  fn. 

it  nor  of 

bud. 

And  balhed  brutal  hi 

Jichers  i 

nbl'ood; 

And  ye  came,  O  ye  procuralores, 

Another  sample  hnm  the  "  Shotover  Papers"  burlesques  the  Laureate  : 

Break,  break,  break  I 

My  cups  and  saucers.  O  scoul ; 
And  L'm  glad  that  my  tongue  can't  ultcr 

The  oalhs  ihai  my  soul  points  out. 

ll  is  well  for  the  china-shop  man. 
Who  gets  a  fresh  order  each  day  ; 


And  the 

Break,  break,  bre 
Ai  the  foot  of  n 


back  lo  me. 


s  responsible  for  this  outrage  upon  another  song  in  "The 
The  Recogni'iion. 

cTown'a  ml™f  crosrihe'sw!""' 
Tall  and  broad  and  black  of  beard. 


Comes  to  play  a  Mny  joke  t" 
Then  they  praised  him,— called  him  "  smart," 

"  Tightest  lad  that  ever  slept ;" 
But  her  son  she  did  not  knov. 

And  she  neither  smiled  uor  wept. 

Sel  a  pi^eon-ple  in  siehi ;       ^ 
She  knew  him— by  his  appetite  1 

Here  is  a  fragnnent  from  Shirley  Brooks's  "  Wit  and  Humor,"  which  glances 
humorously  at  the  "  HyKs  of  the  King ;" 
The  blameless  ting 

Sud,  '■  If  one'Suty  "be  done  rema'ini.' 
And  -lis  neglected,  all  the  rest  is  nought 
But  Dead  Sea  apples  and  ihe  acts  of  Apes." 
f  miled  Cuinevvre,  and  bea,-ud  him  not  to  preach; 
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She  knew  ihil  dutr,  and  it  should  be  dooe : 
So  what  of  pudding  on  thai  renal  night 
Was  not  consumed  by  Arthur  and  his  guests, 
The  queen  upon  ihe  following  momiog  fried. 

If,  as  we  liave  said,  Calverley  is  by  common  consent  the  greatest  of  English 
parodists,  yet  snrely  Lewis  Carroll,  in  the  few  enamples  scattered  about  his 
"Alice"  books,  presses  him  hard  for  the  place.  It  is  only  because  they 
are  so  few  that  they  are  not  taken  into  more  serious  account.  What  can  be 
better  than  the  parody  on  Southey's  "  Father  William"  ? — 
■•  You  are  old,  Father  William,"  the  young  man  said, 
vou.    a,r  ^as ^  ^^  me  verv  w  i.e. 


Doy< 

>u  think 

,  at  your  age,  i 

til  right  I" 

"In  my  youth,' 
-  I  feared  it  n 

Bui  now  I  am  j 
Why.'idoiti 

■  Father  Willii 
light  injure  the 

igain  and  agai 

'brafn;'*    *"    " '°"' 

'■You  a 

For  a, 

Yel  yoii 

P«y, 

re  old," 

■& 

how  di. 

said  the  yoult 

J  the  goose,  wi 
d  you  manage 

to  do  it?"  ■ 

r  jaws  are  too 
1  and  the  beak  ; 

"In  my  youth,' 
And  argued  e 

And  Ihe  muscul 
Has  lasted  ih 

■said  his  fathe 
ach  case  with 
ar  strength  wh 

r,  "  I  took  t 
my  wife; 

o  the  law, 

.0  my  jaw 

what  admirabli 

!  foolin 

g  in  these  li 

nes  !— 

He 

iw  doth  the  liii 

le  crocodile 

An 

dpour'the'wai 

e"of Thi  Nile 

How  cheerfully  he  seems  to  grin. 

How  neatly  spreads  his  claws. 
And  welcomes  litils  fishes  in 

With  gently  smiling  jaws  I 

Bret  Harte  has  given  a  good  imitation  of  Poe's  "Ulalume"in  "The  Wil- 
lows," from  which  there  follows  an  extract : 

But  Mary,  uplifting  her  finger. 
Said,  "  Sadly  this  bar  1  miMnisl.— 
I  fear  that  Ihis  bar  does  not  trusl. 
Oh,  hasten-oh,  let  us  no!  linger— 
Oh,  fly— let  us  fly— ere  we  must  1" 

Parasol  till  il  trailed  in  the  dust,— 

"pf.^l'^ll  il  trailed'&^he  du"  .- 

Till  it  sorrowfully  trailed  in  the  dusl. 

Then  I  pacified  Mary  and  liissed  her, 


But  were  stopped  by  tbe  warning  of  doom, — 
By  some  words  that  were  warning  of  doom. 
And  I  aaid.  "  What  Is  written,  sweel  sister. 

She  sobbed  aHhe  answered, "  All  liquors 
Must  be  paid  fur  ere  leaving  the  room." 

Bayard  Taylor's  "Diversions  of  the  Echo  Club"  contains  some  very  poot 
work  in  tliis-liiie.  In  our  article  on  "  Autographs"  we  quoted  a  stanza  fron 
his  parody  on  Pue.     Tiiat  on  Joaquin  Miller  is  quite  as  good.    The  finale  i: 
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She')  now  the  mlstresi  of  BulTaLo  Bill, 
And  pure  as  the  hearl  of  ■  lily  Elil! ; 
While  I've  killed  all  wlio  have  cared  for  me, 
And  I'm  jusi  as  lonely  as  I  can  be  : 

a  favorite  subject  for  parody.     Here  is 


Wiih  ihe  skin  he  u 
Made  [hem  with  th 
Made  ihem  wiih  th 
He,  to  get  the  war 
Put  the  inside  skin 


Put  Ihe  warm  side,  fur 
That's  why  he  put  the  I 
Why  he  put  the  skin  9i< 
Why  he  turned  them  Iti 


But  when  it  was  definitely  settled  thai  the  general  would  not  be  the  candidate 
of  his  patty  for  that  campaign  at  least,  the  Post  gleefully  exclaimed, — 

Of  all  glad  words  of  tonijue  or  pen, 

The  gladdest  are  these,  we  shan't  have  Ben  I 
In  one  of  the  earlier  Orpheus  C.  Kerr  papers  was  a  series  of  "  Rejected 
National   Hymns ;"  in   the  poem  attributed  to  Mr.  Bryant,  from  the  first 
line — 

The  sun  sinks  slowly  10  his  evening  post- 
it  was  evident  that  the  poet  had  endeavored  to  sueak  in  an  advertisement  of 
the  newspaper  which  he  edited. 
This  anonymous  skit  has  some  merit : 

The  saddest  of  the  year. 
Too  wann.  alas  !  for  whiskey  punch, 
Too  cold  for  lager  beer  ; 

and  so  has  this ; 


which  recalls  a  parody  on  "  Beautiful   Snow"  that  once  went  the  round  of  the 
papers.    It  was  said  to  have  been  copied  from  the  placard  of  a  Milwaukee 


Musage-maker : 


Oh,  ihe  pup,  the  beautiful  pupl 
Drinking  his  milk  from  a  china  cup; 
Gambolling  round  so  frisky  and  free. 


Beautiful  pup,  you  will  soon  be  bolony  1 

And  here  from  the  Lowell  Sunday  Arena  is  a  good  "  take-off"  on  one  of 
best  of  Kipling's  ballads  : 

Danny  Dolan. 

"Whaii*  that  chap  a-growlin'  for?"  said  Cop-on-beai. 

" They've  thrown  him  out,  they've  thrown  him  oui."  ihe  loiiteriald,  dlicraet. 

"  Whal  nakea  him  cuss  and  swrar  sot"  said  Cop-on-heat. 

"  Thaji'n  kicked  him  out,"  (he  loafer  wid;  "  he  didn't  pay  hii  lr»l." 
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For  he  hung  up  Danny  Dolan  in  a  playful  kind  □(  way, 

And  he  swiped  a  doicn  KhoDncri  wiih  "  I'll  pay  some  other  day.' 

He's  laken  shingles  uff  the  house,  an'  worked  ihe  slale,  tbey  say. 

He's  been  hangin'  Danny  Dolan  up  since  morning. 
"  What  makes  h;m  swear  and  breaihe  so  'ard  !"  Sard  Cop-on-bcat. 
"  He's  gol  the  jimt.  he's  gol  Ihe  jams,"  the  loafer  &aid,  discreet. 
"  What  makes  him  slaBger  an'  fall  down  t"  laid  Cup-on-beat. 
"  A  m..rh  »r  ri.n.   >  ini.rh  nf  n.m  "  Ihe  loafi^r  said,  "  an'  ,neal." 

nks  all  round,  an'  worked  in  loaded  dice. 

nny  Dolan  up  since  morning. 

■oule  of  mine,"  said  Cop-on-beil. 

ir.  too,"  the  loafer  said,  discreet. 

;orc  ol^  Limes,"  said  Cop-on-beat. 

the  loafer,  "  like  this  fellow  for  your  treat." 


Ves.  he's  hung  up  D 
An'  1  know  where  hi 


■fl£ 


I'll  ring  in  ihe  patrol-wagon  ;  f  must  wipe  out  this  disgrace. 

He's  Dcen  hangin'  Danny  Dolan  up  since  morning, 
"  What's  that  so  black  against  his  name  t"  said  Cop-on-beaL 
■'  Disorderly  an'  drunk,  I  think,"  the  loafer  said,  discreet. 
"  What's  thai  thai  whimpers  underneath  •"  said  Cop-on. beat,__ 

For  he^s  done  up  Danny  Dolan  in  a  playful  kind  of  way. 

As  he  hasn't  gol  the  cash,  in  j.iil  for  thiny  days  he'll  slay. 
For  he  hung  up  Danny  Dolan  in  the  morniug. 

Party  is  the  madness  of  many  for  the  gain  of  the  fe^r,  an  idmira- 

ble  definition   by  Pope   in  "  Thoughts  on  Various   Subjects."     It  was   Pope 
also  who,  in  his  last  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochesler  (Atterbury),  said, — 

Ac  this  time,  when  you  are  cut  olT  from  a  lillle  society  and  made  a  ciliien  of  the  wold  M 
large,  you  should  bend  your  talents,  not  lo  serve  a  party  or  a  few,  but  all  mankind. 

It  is  not  impossilile  that  Goldsmith  had  this  sentiment  floating  in  his  mind 

when  he  wrote  his  famous  description  of  Burke  ; 

Who,  bom  for  the  \ 

A..d  to  party  gave' 

Though  fraught  wii 

RtttUiaiiaii. 
As  3  curious  double  coincidence,  President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes's  famous 
maxim  in  his  Inaugural  Address,  March  5,  1877,  "  He  serves  his  party  best 
who  serves  the  country  best,"  is  an  obvious  imitation  of  another  line  of 
Pope's : 

Homit'i  Iliad,  Book  i.,  1.  wi. 

Pasquinades,  a  general  name  for  a  lampoon  or  a  satire,  but  more  Spe- 
cifically and  originally  the  name  given  by  modern  Romans  to  the  anonymous 
lampoons  surreptitiously  hung  upon  the  statue  of  Pasquino.  This  statue  needs 
a  word  by  itself.  It  stands  at  an  angle  of  the  Palazzo  Orsini  in  Rome,  in  the 
square  to  which  it  has  given  its  name.  It  is  a  mere  torso, — armless,  with 
amputated  legs.  Vet,  though  thus  maimed  and  mutilated,  it  is  full  of  beauty. 
Indeed,  when  Bernini,  himself  a  sculptor,  was  asked  which  was  the  finest 
statue  in  Rome,  he  answered,  without  hesitation,  "  Pasquino."  As  to  what 
it  represents,  no  one  knows.  Antiquaries,  however,  have  embittered  their 
ignorance  by  issueless  discussions  as  to  whether  it  was  a  Fighting  Gladiator, 
a  Hercules,  an  Ajax,  or  a  Patroclus  bearing  up  a  Mcnelaus.  Authentic  his- 
tory tells  us  that  it  was  discovered  about  the  year  1503  near  one  of  the 
entrances  of  the  ancient  amphitheatre  of  Alexander  Seveius.    And  whence 
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its  name?     Authentic  history  is  silent.     Yet   tradition,  which   has  received 

the  conditional  sanction  of  history, — a  traditiuii  that  crept  into  quasi -authentic 
print  so  far  back  as  1560,  when  it  is  inentiuned  by  Antuniu  liarotti, — tra- 
diliun  affirms  that  the  statue  takes  its  name  from  one  Maestro  Pasquino,  a 
young  tailor  of  great  cleverness  who  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  He  was  careless  and  bold  of  s|ieech,  freely  satirizing  Popes,  cardi- 
nals, and  noblemen,  and  his  jests  were  taken  up  and  repeated  by  the  men  in 
his  employ.  When,  therefore,  any  person  of  rank  and  authority  wished  to 
relate  an  anecdote  against  some  one  in  power,  he  fathered  it  upon  Pasquino, 
whose  insignificance  protected  him  from  vengeance.  Gradually  all  lampoons 
and  satires  upon  the  pontifical  court  were  attributed  to  the  same  person. 
But  in  time  Pasquino  died,  and  left  no  successor.  It  was  at  this  very  juncture 
that  the  statue  was  opportunely  discovered.  The  people  immediately  lalielled 
it  Pasquino,  and  endowed  it  wilh  the  characteristics  of  its  eponyme.  But,  as 
the  dumb  statue  could  nut  speak,  it  was  feigned  that  he  wiote  all  his  biting 
satires,  and  these  would  be  found  on  placards  hung  about  his  person. 

Pasquino  was  not  the  only  tigure  in  Rome  who  gave  expression  to  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  could  not  have  been  proclaimed  openly  and 
safely  by  human  beings.  His  most  distinguished  companion  was  (and  is) 
Mariorio,  another  mutilated  torso,  of  gigantic  stature,  evidently  representing 
an  ocean-  or  river-god,  which  was  found  in  the  sixteenth  century  near  the 
Forum  of  Mars, — whence  its  name.  Marforio  was  rarely  or  never  the  original 
spokesman,  but  he  often  carried  on  dialogues  with  Pasquino.  A  third  party, 
a  so-called  Facchino,  or  Porter,  in  the  Piazza  Piombino,  occasionally  joined  in 
the  conversation.  Sprenger,  in  his  "  Roma  Nova,"  1660,  tells  us  that  in  his 
day  Pasquino  was  the  spokesman  of  the  nobles,  Marforio  of  the  citizens, 
and  Facchino  of  the  commonalty.  But  the  distinction  was  not  very  nicely 
observed ;  indeed,  as  a  rule,  Pasquino  had  a  large  and  humanitarian  interest 
in  all  ranks  and  classes  of  his  fellow -citizens. 

The  first  true  pasquinades — that  is,  the  first  of  the  epigrams  which  were 
affixed  to  Pasquin  and  hence  derived  their  name — belonged  to  the  reign  of 
Leo  X.,  though  satires  on  previous  Popes  have  been  retrospectively  grouped 
under  the  same  general  head.  The  character  of  these  Leonine  pasquinades 
is  generally  so  coarse  as  to  render  them  unfit  for  publication.  One  only,  and 
a  very  cruel  one,  may  be  singled  out.  When  Leo  died  it  was  currently  re- 
ported that  he  had  not  received  the  last  sacraments  of  the  Church.  Pasquin, 
whose  two  favorite  topics  had  been  the  immorality  and  veriality  of  the  papal 
court,  came  out  with  this  epigram:  "Do  you  ask  wliy  at  the  last  hour 
Leo  could  not  take  the  sacrament  ?  He  had  sold  it."  On  the  death  of 
Clement  VII,,  popularly  attributed  to  malpractice  at  the  hands  of  his  physi- 
cian, Matteo  Curzio  or  Curtius,  Pasquin  gleefully  said,  "Curtius  has  killed 
Clement.  Curtius,  who  has  secured  tl;e  public  health,  should  be  rewarded." 
In  a  longer  epigram  he  detailed  a  bitter  struggle  that  had  arisen  between 
Pluto  and  St.  Peter  as  to  which  should  not  possess  the  pontifical  soul. 
Each  sought  to  force  the  unwilling  gift  upon  the  other.  Peter  had  no  use 
for  Clement  in  heaven,  Pluio  feared  the  disturbance  he  would  make  in  hell. 
The  quarrel  was  cut  sliort  by  the  Pope  himself,  who  declared  that  he  would 
force  his  way  into  hell : 

With  the  advent  of  the  Reformation  a  much  wider  career  was  opened  to 
Pasquin.  In  1544  a  stout  little  volume  appeared,  liearing  the  title  "  Pas- 
qujiiorum,  Tomi  duo."  It  consisted  of  satires,  epigrams,  and  lampoons, 
many  being  actual  pasquinades,  many  mure  being  fugitive  pieces  of  the 
>ame  anti-papal  character.     Posquin's  renown  was  now  heralded  all  over 
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Europe,  and  the  name  pasquil  or  pasquinade  passed  inlo  the  general  vocab- 
ulary of  modern  languages  as  the  synuiiyme  fur  any  spedes  of  epigrammatic 

At  Rome,  however,  Pasquin  continued  to  be  ihe  spokesman  of  the  oppo9i- 
liun,  and,  indeed,  he  has  iiut  altogether  lost  his  old  habits  even  in  the  present 
day  of  Italian  unity.  Sixtns  V  was  the  most  frequently  and  most  tartly  paa- 
qmnaded.  Thai  poiuifF,  a  sort  of  Baron  Hausaniann  in  his  way.  had  a  great 
mania  for  building, — especially  fountains.  It  was  he  who  erected  the  fountain 
of  Moiite  Cavallo  and  the  Fontana  Felice.  Pasquin  parodied  the  Jnscripiion 
Ponti/ex  maximus  placed  upon  all  these  constructions,  and  made  of  it  Fonlifix 
maximus  ("great  builder  of  fountains"!. 

A  soldier  of  the  Swiss  papal  guard  having  once,  in  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Peter,  struck  a  Spanish  nobleman  with  his  halberd,  the  latter  in  indignation 
returned  the  blow  with  his  slick,  but  so  roughly  that  the  Swiss  died  of  the 
wound  the  same  morning.  The  Pope  at  once  sent  to  the  governor  of  Rome, 
and  told  him  that  he  expected  to  see  justice  done  that  very  afternoon,  "  before 
I  sit  down  to  dinner,"  he  added,  "  and  I  intend  dining  early."  The  Spanish 
ambassador  and  four  cardinals  shortly  after  arrived  at  the  Vatican  to  sue  for 
the  pardon  of  the  culprit  on  the  ground  of  the  provocation  he  had  received  ; 
hut  Sixtus  was  inflexible.  "Grant  at  least.  Holy  Father,"  then  asked  the 
am  b  as  sad  or,  "  that  the  unhappy  man  be  beheaded  and  not  hanged,  for  he  is 
(if  gentle  blood,"  "  He  shall  lie  hanged,  he  shall  he  hanged,"  cried  the  Pope  ; 
"  but  if  the  shame  of  this  mode  of  death  can  in  any  way  be  alleviated  by  my 
attendance  at  the  execution,  the  man  shall  die  in  my  presence."  The  gibbet 
was  accordingly  erected  in  front  of  the  pontifical  windows.  Sixtus  V  came 
out  upon  the  balcony,  witnessed  without  wincing  the  whole  of  the  revolting 
scene,  and  when  it  was  over  said  grimly  to  his  attendants,  "And  now  bring 
me  to  eat ;  this  act  of  justice  has  given  me  an  appetite." 

The  next  day,  Marforio  asked  of  Pasquin  whither  he  was  hurrying,  thus 
loaded  with  gibbets,  wheels,  whips,  and  axes.  "Oh,  it's  nothing,"  answered 
Pasquin  ;  "  I  am  only  carrying  a  stew  to  stimulate  the  Holy  Father's  appe- 

Sixtus,  brutal  as  he  usually  was.  yet  put  up,  as  a  rule,  with  the  jokes  and 
criticisms  of  Pasquin.  On  one  occasion  only  did  he  seek  revenge.  He  had 
a  sister,  whom  he  dearly  loved,  named  Camilla  Peretti ;  but  among  other 
loose  things  that  were  said  of  her,  it  was  reported  that  at  the  time  nnen  her 
brother  had  been  a  poor  monk  she  had  washed  linen  to  earn  her  living. 
One  morning,  Pasquin  appeared  with  a  very  dirty  shirt  on.  "  Halloo  1" 
exclaimed  Marforio;  "why  .such  unclean  linen,  Pasquino  ?"  "I  have  no 
laundress,"  was  the  piteous  answer,  "ever  since  the  Pope  has  made  a  princess 
of  mine."  After  useless  endeavors  lo  discover  the  author  of  this  pitiless  joke, 
Sixtus  offered  a  thousand  crowns  and  a  promise  that  the  culprit's  life  would 
be  spared,  if  he  would  give  himself  up  at  once.  Tempted  out  of  prudence  by 
the  magnitude  of  (he  reward,  the  author  revealed  himself.  "  Vou  shall  not 
be  hanged,"  said  the  Pope  to  him  in  fury,  "  and  you  shall  have  your  reward 
too ;  but  we  ate  going  to  pluck  out  your  tongue,  and  lo  cut  off  your  hands,  lo 
teach  you  how  to  moderate  yourself  for  the  future."  And  this  inhuman  order 
was  executed.  It  i!>  as  well  to  note,  however,  that  the  story  is  not  generally 
accepted  by  historians. 

It  would  be  impossible  lo  relate  the  whole  or  even  the  principal  of  Paa- 
quin's  innumerable  concetti:  for  every  day  and  every  hour  something  new 
was  written,  carved,  or  chalked  upon  his  pedestal.  If  political  topics  failed, 
there  were  always  social  scandals  and  gossipings  in  plenty  ;  and  it  was  not 
only  the  rich  and  powerful  who  dreaded  his  sting.  He  was  al^oluiely  incor- 
ruptible.   He  could  not  be  bribed  or  threatened  into  silence.    "Great  sums," 
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he  ptaudiy  said,  addressing  himself  to  Paul  III., — "great  sums  meve  formerly 
given  to  poets  for  singing  ;  how  much  will  you  give  me,  O  Paul,  to  be  silent  V 
On  the  autiiority  of  Paulus  Jovius,  Adrian  VI.,  successor  to  Leo  X.,  had 
■1moat  made  up  his  mind  to  silence  Pasquiu  forever.  Indeed,  he  actually 
proposed  to  throw  liim  into  the  Tiber.  But  the  Spanish  legale  dissuaded 
him.  "If you  do  this,"  said  he,  "all  the  frogs  in  the  river,  becoming  infected 
with  the  spirit  of  Pasquin,  will  adopt  his  style  of  speech,  and  croak  only  pas- 

Suinades,  The  very  contempiibleness  of  the  fellow  makes  him  the  more  lo  be 
readed.  Did  not  the  very  reeds  reveal  the  secret  of  Midas?"  Whether 
this  reasoning  convinced  the  pontiff,  or  whether  wiser  reHecLion  ahowed 
him  that  all  the  public  monuments  of  Rome  would  one  by  one  liave  to  follow 
Pasquin  into  the  river  in  order  to  deprive  him  of  a  successor,  certain  it  is  that 
Adrian  desisted  from  his  project. 

A  pasquinade  which  has  been  highly  commended  for  its  imaginative  wit  is 
that  which  greeted  the  papal  excommunication  of  all  who  took  snuff  in  the 
churches  of  Seville.  This  was  in  the  iwntificate  of  Urban  VIII.  (1623-1644). 
Straightway  Pasquin  came  out  with  the  following  verse  from  Job  (xiii,  25) ; 
"Contra  folium  quod  vento  rapitur,  ostendis  putentiam  tuam  ?  et  stipulam 
siccam  persequeris?"  which  the  Authorized  Version  translates,  "Will  thoa 
break  a  leaf  driven  to  and  fro  .>  and  wilt  thou  pursue  the  dry  stubble  ?" 

Coleridge  also  quotes  as  aline  example  of  wit  the  pasquinade  upon  (he 
Pope  who  had  employed  a  committee  lo  rip  up  the  errors  of  his  predecessors  : 

"  Some  one  placed  a  pair  of  spurs  upon  the  statue  of  St,  Peter,  and  a  label 
upon  the  opposite  Statue  of  St.  Paul. 

"St.  Paul.   Whither,  then,  ate  you  bound  ? 

"  St.  Peter,  I  apprehend  danger  here  ;  they'll  soon  call  me  in  question  for 
denying  my  Master. 

"St.  Paul.  Nay,  then,  I  had  better  be  off,  too;  for  they'll  question  me  for 
having  persecuted  the  Christians  before  my  conversion."  (Lectures  upon  Shake- 
speare and  other  Dramatists. ) 

This  shows,  what  was  in  fact  the  truth,  that  other  statues  besides  (he  ones 
we  have  mentioned  were  at  rare  intervals  used  for  the  purposes  of  pas- 
quinade. 

In  1808,  when  the  French  troops  entered  Rome  lo  garrison  it,  after  Napo- 
leon's imprisonment  of  Pius  VII.,  Pasquin  asked  Marforio  whether  the  French 
were  not  a  herd  of  brigands.  Ne\t  morning  Marforio  answered,  "  Non  tutti, 
ma  buona  parte"  ("  Not  all,  but  a  good  part  of  them").  This  pun  on  Bonaparte's 
name  has  been  attributed  to  many  other  humorists. 

Pasteboard,  in  English  and  American  society  slang,  a  visiting-card.  "To 
pasteboard"  or  "  to  shoot  a  p.  b."  means  to  leave  a  card. 

"  Lady  Clavering  is  going  oul  for  her  drive,"  the  .Major  said,    "  We  shall  only  have  to 

'" '-        ■      ■    ■       ■•    Heuse(Hhe»ord-pasleboatds,"havineheaniiirromsome 

ind  as  a  modem  phrase  suiied  to  Pen's 

PasterB,  a  contrivance  used  by  the  candidates  for  popular  suffrage  to 
Cacililaie  individual  voting  or  "scratching"  {q.v.)'\w  their  favor.  They  are 
sheets  of  gum-backed  paper,  divided  into  very  narrow  strips  by  perforated 
lines  to  enable  them  ti;  be  readily  torn  off  for  use  ;  each  of  the  narrow  strips 
into  which  it  is  sulidivided  bears  the  name  of  the  candidate  providing  it  and 
distributing  it  at  the  polls,  and  its  object  is  to  invite  and  enable  voters  to  svib- 
atitule,  by  pasting  over,  his  name  for  some  other  of  (he  several  names  on  the 
same  ballot. 

Patch.  In  colloquial  English,  when  comparing  an  inferior  person  or  thing 
lo  a  superior,  it  ia  very  usual  to  say  that  the  one  ia  nut  a  patch  upon  the  otiicr. 
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s  not  even  to  be  worthy  of 

,. , nilar,  yet  is  in  fact  different 

ill  meaning,  is  mucli  used  in  western  Eiiglanil :  "  Don't  put  a  patch  upon  it," 

— i.e.,  "  Don't  malte  an  excuse  for  it,"  or  "  Don't  make  the  matter  worse"  by 

adding  something  to  make  ihe  faull  look  less  of  a  fault.    Thus,  Shakespeare: 

OftenlimM,  cicusiog  of  a  faull 

Doih  m  ■      ■     -    ■     ■  ■       ■ 


Ihe  faull  tb 

e  worse  by  tht  excu* 

,iltlc  breach 

lore  in  hidln 

IB  of  the  faull 

lie  fault  befo 

re  ll  was  so  patched. 

Xm^  John,  A«  iv 

Patched  Breeches,  a  nickname  given  to  Governor  William  L.  Marcy,  of 
New  York,  in  an  unfriendly  spirit.  It  was  alleged  against  him  that  he  had 
permitted  the  amount  of  a  personal  tailor's  bill  to  be  included  in  an  appropri- 
ation and  to  be  paitt  out  of  State  funds. 

Fatched-up  Peace,  also  called  "  Ill-grounded  Peace"  and  "  Lame  and  Un- 
stable Peace,"  is  the  name  by  which  the  treaty  is  known,  concluded  in  1568, 
between  Charles  IX.  of  France  and  the  Huguenots  at  Longjumeau.  It  was 
so  called  from  the  precrpilancy  with  which  it  was  concluded  and  Ibc  want  of 
confidence  felt  on  both  sides  of  its  stability. 

Patronage.  In  the  language  of  politics,  patronage  is  ordinarily  understoiMl 
to  be  the  benefits  in  the  way  of  appointments  into  the  civil  service  which 
any  public  office  enables  its  occupant  to  bestow.  Ordinarily,  too,  the  power 
of  appoinlment  is  with  the  executive  department  and  its  administrative  sub- 
divisions, and  in  America  the  term  has  sometimes,  in  popular  use,  among  the 
lower  order  of  politicians,  obtained  a  most  ludicrous  extension,  by  which  it 
signifies  the  power  of  appointment  of  anybody  to  do  any  service,  so  it  be 
paid  for  out  of  public  moneys,  from  the  appointment  of  a  Cabinet  officer  by 
the  President  down  to  that  of  a  scrub-woman  by  the  janitor  of  the  county 
court-house.  Although,  with  the  exception  of  the  officers  and  servants  of 
their  own  houses  and  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Slates  or  of  the  States  required  in  appointments  to  the  more  important 
offices,  strictly  speaking  and  in  law,  legislative  bodies  have  no  patronage, 
in  practice  the  case  is  very  different.  Members  of  Congress  and  Senators 
affiliated  with  the  party  controlling  the  executive  not  only  exercise  influence 
{q.  V.)  over  appointments  to  all  federal  offices  within  their  districts  or  the 
Stale  whose  representatives  they  are,  but  regard  the  right  of  nominating  the 
appointee  as  an  appanage  of  iheir  office,  in  other  words,  as  their  "patron- 
age." The  civil  service  laws,  which  in  the  eyes  of  some  have  remedied  this 
abuse  altogether,  have  in  the  eyes  of  others  only  veiled  it.  At  any  rate,  in 
the  earlier  half  of  the  decade  1870-80  the  practice  was  0]>enly  reduced  to  a 
system,  and  the  executive  was  fast  becoming,  in  matters  of  appointment  at 
least,  no  more  than  the  recorder  and  executor  of  (he  mandates  of  Ihe  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators ;  the  distribution  of  the  offices  was  looked  upon  by 
most  Congressmen  as  their  most  important  public  duty  and  the  most  important 
privilege  attached  to  their  position. 

Patterson.  TVho  struck  Billy  Patterson?  a  familiar  American 
locution.  Not  only  is  the  name  of  Billy  Patterson's  assailant  veiled  in  night, 
but  Billy  Patterson  himself  is  one  of  the  great  myths  of  American  history. 
The  question  "Who  struck  Billy  Patterson f"  should  be  supplemented  by 
the  further  question,  "Who  was  Billy  Patterson?"  He  has  Been  variously 
described  as  a  ISallimore  merchant,  a  Georgia  professor,  a  Philadelphia  fire- 
man, a  New  Jersey  senator,  a  lioston  bank  president,  a  New  York  Bowery 
boy.    But  ill  most  of  the  variants  of  the  myth  the  point  and  the  moral  are 
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the  sam&  In  a  street-riot  or  election.row  Paiterson  is  represented  as  having 
been  struck.  An  indignant  friend  thereupon  advances  into  the  crowd,  shout- 
ing, "Who  struck  Billy  Patlerson  ?"  "I  did!"  cries  a  big,  sturdy  rioter. 
The  champion's  attitude  suddenly  changes  from  angrydefiance  to  disinterested 

critical  approval.     "  And  a  d good  blow  it  was,  too  1"  he  says.     This,  we 

repeat,  is  the  usual  version,  however  the  personality  of  Mr,  Paiterson  may 
be  varied  in  different  localities.  The  incident  must  have  occurred  early  in 
the  century,  for  he  was  made  ihe  liero  of  a  song  popular  in  London  in  the 
reign  of  George  IV  But,  in  spite  of  these  well-auihenticated  facts,  other 
legends  of  later  date  have  clustered  around  the  famous  TJilly,  Two  of  these 
have  acquired  special  prominence.  They  are  apocryphal,  of  course,  yet, 
because  they  have  misled  the  unwary,  they  are  worth  chronicling.  One  story 
which  made  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers  quite  recently  is  that  Professur 
Alban  Smith  Payne,  M.D,,  at  present  living  in  Warrenlon,  Virginia,  struck 
William  Paiterson  in  May,  1S52,  in  Richmond. 

"I  struck  him,"  said  the  doctor  to  a  reporter  of  the  T)tiro\i  Free Prest, 
"because  I  saw  old  Usher  Parsons,  the  surgeon  to  Commodore  Perry  in 
Lake  Erie, lying  on  his  back  in  the  road,  unable  to  rise,  his  white  hair  stream- 
ing in  the  air,  ruthlessly  knocked  there  by  a  brutal  bully  ;  and  I  said,  '  By 
the  Eternal  [  I  will  hit  you,  my  man,  and  I  will  hit  you  hard  !'     And  I  did." 

You  see,  all  the  point  of  the  story  disappears  in  this  version.  Why  should 
a  large  part  of  the  civilized  world  still  be  interested  in  asking,  "  Who  struck 
Billy  Patterson?"  if  it  were  simply  the  case  of  a  bully  knocked  down  by  a 
medical  gentleman  ?  Moreover,  the  dates  settle  the  matter.  The  question 
was  asked  long,  long  before  1852. 

And  in  the  other  story,  too,  the  dates  are  decisive.  William  Patterson,  a 
Baltimore  merchant,  so  this  story  goes,  was  struck  by  an  unknown  man  in  a 
Georgia  street-riot.  He  at  once  jumped  up  and  ran  through  the  streets,  cry- 
ing, "  Who  struck  Billy  Patterson  i"  Nobody  could  or  would  tell  him, — natu- 
rally enough,  for  he  was  a  stranger,  and  a  brawny  stranger.  He  afterwards 
offered  a  public  reward  through  the  newspapers  to  any  one  who  should  name 
the  man.  Again  no  one  responded.  He  died,  and  left  one  thousand  dollars 
in  his  will  to  any  one  who  should  furnish  the  information.  (A  copy  of  this 
will,  by  the  way,  is  said  to  be  filed  away  in  the  ordinary's  office,  Carnesville, 
Franklin  County,  Georgia.)  Naturally,  the  affair  grew  to  be  talked  about. 
"  Who  struck  Billy  Patterson  ?"  became  a  proverbial  saying.  Finally  the  story 
of  the  reward  reached  the  ears  of  Mrs.  Jenny  G.  Conely,  of  Athol,  New  York, 
She  came  forward  and  asserted  that  her  father,  George  W  Tillerton,  struck 
the  blow,  but  was  so  terrified  by  the  results  tiiat  he  fled  the  town.  Whether 
Mrs.  Conely  ever  got  the  reward  is  not  stated,  Now,  this  story  has  a  certain 
■ir  of  plausibility.  It  seems  to  give  a  reason  for  the  constant  repetition  of 
the  query.  But  it,  too,  lacks  the  all -satisfying  moral  of  the  more  usual 
version.  So  we  are  glad  to  find  it  lacks  as  well  historical  confirmation, 
Thii  event  was  too  recent.  The  query  is  known  to  have  been  asked  for 
almost  a  century. 

Pauper  Labor,  a  term  used  in  American  stump-oratory  and  political 
editorial  writing.  The  expression  was  first  extensively  used  in  1842,  and  has 
been  reiterated  ever  since.  It  is  particularly  often  used  in  discussions  upon 
the  tariff,  and  oftenest  by  the  protectionists,  who  argue  that  their  fiscal  policy 
protects  ihe  contented,  well-fed,  and  well-paid  American  workingman  against 
competition  with  the  pau|>er  labor  of  Europe, 

Peace  with  honor,  one  of  Beaconsfield's  most  famous  rockets  of  speech, 
wa«  sent  up  immediately  after  his  return  to  London  (in  1876)  from  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna.     But  it  was  a  rank  plagiarii>m.     The  very  words  appeared 
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on  the  flags  of  wekome  which  greeted  him  at  Dover,  and  in  his  turn  the  man 
who  placed  the  device  there  was  a  plagiarist  The  phrase  is  a  familiar  one  in 
English  iiterature.  Pejiys,  under  dale  of  May  35,  1663,  says,  referring  to  his 
wife,  "  With  peace  and  honur  I  am  willing  to  spare  her  anything,  so  as  to  be 
able  lo  keep  all  ends  together  and  my  power  over  her  undisturbed."  De- 
foe has  the  exact  phrase:  "He  [James  I.}  had  rather  spend  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  in  embassies  lo  procure  peace  with  dishonor  than  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  to  send  a  force  to  procure  peace  with  honor,"  {Metnoiri  of  a 
Cavalier:)  Again,  Shakespeare  puis  the  words  into  the  mouth  of  Volumnia 
when  she  urges  her  son  Coriolanus  to  let  policy 


A  pronounced  similarity,  not  on 
which  they  were  uttered,  occurs  in 
Etatox.  The  general  is  relumed,  then? 
Meantkei.  Wild  much  honor. 

Sosic/is.  And  peace  concluded  wiih  ih«  place  of  AfgasT 
Mianlkri.  And  ihe  quecn'i  wishes. 

Peacock  feathers.  These  in  England  and  locally  in  America  are  looked 
upon  as  unlucky.  Their  mere  possession  is  reputed  to  be  a  harbinger  of 
misfortune  to  the  owner.  Every  kind  of  loss  will  have  to  be  sustained  by 
the  occupiers  of  the  house  they  adorn,  including  illness  and  death,  and  many 
country-people,  even  now.  would  be  horrified  if  any  one  were  unwittingly  to 
bring  under  a  roof  one  or  more  of  these  feathers.  It  is  further  said  that 
children  will  never  be  heallhy  in  rooms  adorned  with  these  iridescent  plumes, 
and  that  it  is  the  unluckicst  thing  in  tlie  world  to  give  them  as  playthings  to 
the  youngsters. 

The  bird  first  received  a  bad  name  in  the  land  of  its  birth.  According  to 
Moliammerian  liadition,  Ihe  peacock  opened  the  wicket  of  Paradise  to  admit 
the  devil,  and  eveniually  received  a  very  ample  share  of  the  devil's  own  pun- 
ishment, though  what  losses  this  winged  accessory  before  Ihe  fact  suffered 
are  not  slated  :  perliaps  ihey  were  a  melodious  vuice  and  presentable  feeL 

To  Paradise,  ihe  Arab;  say, 

Salan  could  never  find  the  way 

In  the  likeness  of  a  serpent  Satan  templed  Eve,  and  the  punishment  meted 
oul  to  the  associate  in  crime  may  have  Wen  that  the  peacock  should  there* 
after  consider  his  former  friend  his  greatest  enemy.  It  is  the  one  useful  trait 
in  the  vain  character  of  the  bird,  and  deserves  placing  on  record,  that  he  is 
the  deadly  ftie  of  all  snakes,  harmless  and  venomous. 

The  Yezidees,  a  remnanl  of  the  Parsees,  who  acknowledged  the  two  princi- 
ples of  good  and  evil  as  antagonistic  powers,  chose  the  peacock  as  ihe  repre- 
sentative of  the  evil  principle,  Abriman,  Pride.  Believing  thai  the  evil  prin- 
ciple is  the  strongest  in  Ibis  world,  they  considered  that  it  was  prudent  to 
propitiate  it  by  sacrifice  before  its  emblem,  the  peacock,  though  they  also 
believed  in  the  final  triumph  of  the  good  principle.  The  Egyptians  had,  of 
course,  lung  before  this  arranged  a  linle  narrative  about  the  peacock's  Uil. 
They  said  ils  feather  was  an  emblem  of  an  evil  eye  or  an  ever-watchful  traitor 
in  the  himse.  Argus  was  the  vigilant  mhiister  of  Osiris,  King  of  EgypL 
When  Osiris  started  on  his  Indian  expedition  he  left  his  queen  I^is  regent, 
and  Argus  her  chief  adviser.  The  Utter  with  his  hundred  eyes — secret  spies 
— soon  made  himself  so  formidable  that  he  seiied  the  queen  regent,  shut 
her  u]>  in  a  castle,  and  proclaimed  himself  king.     Mercury  was  sent  agaiilst 
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him  vith  a  large  army,  took  him  captive,  and  cut  off  his  head,  whereupon  Jiina 
metamorphosed  him  into  a  peacock  and  set  his  eyes  in  his  tail. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  cuslomary  to  serve  the  peacock  at  great  ban- 
quets with  much  pomp  and  ceremony.  Over  his  carcass  medixval  Icnights 
swore  one  of  their  most  solemn  vows,  ihe  ladies  being  wiiiit-si,-.';  ihereto. 
The  principals  do  not  appear  to  have  known  anything  of  the  origin  or  mean- 
ing of  ihe  oath  by  the  peacock,  and  there  is  reason,  therefore,  for  believing  it 
to  have  been  traditional  and  imported.  Its  incohgruous  combination  with 
vows  to  God  and  the  Virgin  seems  to  show  that  it  was  a  pagan  oaih  Cliris- 
lianiied  in  outward  form  by  the  aspersion  of  holy  words.  In  1453,  rhilip  the 
Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  vowed  "  by  the  peacock"  to  go  to  the  cltliverance 
of  Constantinople,  which  had  recently  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  tournament  and  banquet  held  by  the  duke  at  Lille, 
Holy  Mother  Church,  under  the  disguise  of  a  lady  in  mourning  seated  on 
an  elephant  and  escorted  by  a  giant,  approached  the  duke  and  delivered  a 
long  versified  complaint,  claiming  the  aid  and  succor  of  the  Kiiiyhts  of  the 
Golden  Fleece.  The  herald  advanced,  bearing  on  his  fist  a  live  peacock  or 
pheasant,  which,  according  to  the  rites  of  chivalry,  he  presented  to  the  duke. 
At  this  extraordinary  summons,  Philip,  a  wise  and  aged  prince,  engaged  his 
person  and  powers  in  the  holy  war  against  the  Turiis.  His  example  was 
imitated  by  the  barons  and  knights  of  the  assembly ;  they  swore  to  God,  the 
Virgin,  the  ladies,  and  the  peacock.  In  this  connection  will  be  recalled  Praed's 
brilliant  charade  "The  Peacock  and  the  Ladies." 

A  representation  of  the  bird,  with  train  displayed,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
employed  by  the  early  Christians  to  symbolize  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  It  is  of  frequent  occurrence  as  an  emblem 
in  the  catacombs  of  Rome.  The  fact  a|)pears  to  be  that  the  peacock,  as  an 
emblem  of  the  resurrection,  supplanted  the  phcenix,  which,  used  by  the 
Egyptians,  seated  on  its  claws,  and  with  two  human  arms  protruding  from  its 
breast  in  an  attitude  of  prayer,  as  a  type  of  Iheir  great  astronomical  year, 
came,  with  the  latter  fable  of  its  rising  from  its  ashes,  to  symbolize  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  and  an  after-life. 

Not  only  does  it  thus  appear  on  monuments  and  in  windows,  but  the  varie- 
gated feathers  of  the  bird,  or  imitations  of  them  in  embroidery,  were  often 
used  in  early  times  as  church  decorations.  The  wings  of  angels,  moreover, 
were  often  re|nesented  as  formed  of  the  plumes. 

There  was  an  old  idea  as  to  the  incorruptibility  of  the  flesh  of  the  peacock, 
which  may  have  suggested  the  adoption  of  this  "bird  as  a  symbol  of  triumph 
over  death  and  the  grave.  In  a  rare  book,  published  in  16S5,  appears  the 
following  T  "  When  a  peacock  is  dead  his  flesh  does  not  decay,  nor  yield  any 
stinking  smell,  but  continues,  as  it  were,  embalmed  in  spices." 

Pearls  before  swine,  a  familiar  expression,  meaning  something  tine  or 
costly  wasted  on  those  who  cannot  appreciate  it,  or,  as  Hamlet  says,  "caviare 
to  the  general."  The  original  is  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount :  "  Giwe  not 
that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs,  neither  east  ye  your  peails  before  swine, 
lest  they  trample  them  under  their  feet,  and  turn  again  and  rend  you." 
(Matthao  vii.  6.) 

h^.-ird  one  mere  successTul.     He  began  niudcslly.     Il  ii 

•quire  like  myulf  iti  addres<  a  tliEnitied  body  like  the  PresbyterV  of  St  Andrews,  includin-.; 
in  ill  number  variuus  learned  prolcsior?,  is,  Indeed,  to  cast  pciri^  before  iwi'ii."  He  had  to 
paUK  loni  ere  he  liot  further.  Thnndernus  anj.l.iuse  bn.ke  fotih.  J'he  swine  cheer,,!  as  if 
thev  would  never  leave  i>ff.  We  all  knew  perfectly  wh 
to  him  ai  h*  spoke  (he  wordi.     1  heard  them  with  tti 
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Feck  of  dirt.    A  familiar  English  phrase  of  no  known  parentage  asserU 

that  "  Every  one  must  eat  a  peck  of  dirt  before  he  dies."  Lord  Chesterfield 
one  day,  at  an  inn  where  he  dined,  complained  very  much  thai  the  plates  and 
dishes  were  very  dirty.  The  waiter,  with  a  degree  of  pertness,  otwerved, 
"II  is  said  that  every  one  must  eat  a  peck  of  dirt  before  he  dies."  "That 
may  be  true,"  said  Chesterfield,  "  Iju  t  no  one  is  obliged  to  cat  it  all  at  one  meal." 

Peculiar  Institutioa,  in  American  political  slang,  slavery  as  it  existed  in 
the  Southern  Slates  before  the  war.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  condensation 
of  a  phrase  first  used  by  the  Soulk  Carolina  Gazette,  wliich  in  the  heat  of  the 
anti-slavery  conflict  {firca  1852)  advised  that  all  strangers  from  the  North 
should  be  kept  under  surveillance,  because  of  "  the  dangers  which  at  present 
threaten  the  peculiar  domestic  institution  of  the  South." 

Peeler,  in  English  cant,  a  policeman.  The  word,  which  dales  originally 
from  the  organization  of  that  splendid  force,  the  Irish  Constabulary,  under 
Sir  Hubert  Peel,  crept  over  into  England,  and  is  used  to  this  day  in  London 
indifferently  with  the  word  "  cop"  as  a  slang  designation  for  a  policeman.  The 
latter  is  the  older  word,  and  is  no  doubl  derived  from  the  slang  verb  to 
"  cop,"  or  seize.  As  peeler  is  an  adaptation  of  Sir  Robert's  last  name,  so  the 
Je.ss  frequent  "  Bobby"  is  a  reminiscence  of  his  Christian  name. 

Peg  too  lovir,  colloquial  English  for  low-spirited,  moody.  The  expres- 
sion originated  in  a  custom  of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  a  method  of  drinking 
designed  by  that  wonderful  reformer  of  the  tenth  century,  St.  Dunstan,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  wiih  the  object  of  preventing  brawls.  The  cup  or 
bowl  used  was  called  a  "peg-tankard  ;"  in  this  pewter  cup  places  were  left, 
at  regular  intervals,  in  which  a  peg  could  be  inserted  ;  as  the  bowl  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  the  peg  was  moved,  so  that  no  one  might  exceed  his  due  share 
of  the  draught.  Longfellow  introduces  the  custom  in  "  The  Golden  Legend," 
where,  in  the  scene  in  the  refectory.  Friar  John  is  made  lo  say, — 
Come,  old  fellow,  drbk  down  10  your  Kg, 
But  do  Bol  drink  any  farther,  ]  beg ! 

Pen  and  Sword,     These  striking  lines,  written  by  Sir  Edward  Bulwer 

Lytton,  are  from  "  Richelieu  :" 

Peneath  ttie  rule  of  men  entirely  great. 
The  pen  is  mightiet  than  ihe  sword. 

This  may  be  a  reminiscence  of  the  Latin  phrase  quoted  by  Burton  {Atatamy 
Oj  Melancholy,  Part  I.,  Sec.  2,  Mem.  4,  Subs.  4),  "Hinc  quam  sil  calamus 
ssevior  ense,  palet"  ("  From  this  it  appears  how  much  more  cruel  the  pen 
may  be  than  the  sword").  But  Saint-Sinion  comes  closer  lo  Bulwer's  thought 
in  his  "Memoirs,"  iii.  517  (1702),  ed.  1856:  "Tant  la  plume  a  eu  sous  le  roi 
d'avantage  sur  I'^pee''  ("  So  much  had  the  pen,  under  the  king,  the  advantage 
over  the  sword").  Evidently  Sieyis  would  not  have  been  classed  by  Bulwer 
among  men  entirely  great.  For  at  the  end  nf  the  Directory,  when  he  felt 
how  powerless  was  the  mere  man  of  letters,  Siey^s  exclaimed,  "  What  I  want 
is  a  sword"  ("  11  me  faui  une  ^pee"). 

The  Portuguese  Antonio  da  Fonseca,  a  celebrated  although  at  times  erotic 
poet  of  the  early  seventeenth  century,  in  one  of  his  most  spirited  elegies 
thus  jocosely  compares  the  prowess  of  the  pen  and  sword,  as  applied  to  the 
"Academy  of  War:" 

Da  Academia  de  Man*,  em  eujo  esiudo 

("  Of  war'a  Bodemy,  in  whoie  tiudy 
Paper  is  the  field,  ink  the  blood, 
Pco  ihe  sword,  uid  ink-pM  the  ■hieUU") 
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In  the  year  1520,  Claus  Petri,  both  historian  and  chancellor  of  the  Upsala 
University,  chronicled  the  amaziog  results  that  flowed  from  the  numerous 
letters  of  Christian  II.,  King  of  Denmark,  coiiiaining  assurances  to  the  Swedes 
of  the  most  grandiloquent  character,  and  replete  with  promises  if  the  public 
of  Sweden  would  accept  him  for  its  ruler.  He  says,  "  Scarcely  ever  in  former 
times  was  so  great  a  numlwr  of  letters  i.ssued  by  any  king,"  but  he  terminates 
the  sentence  by  observing,  "  Letters  did  more  than  the  sword"  ("  Och  mera 
gjorde  bref  an  svard"). 

But  the  original  thought  is  in  Sophocles  ; 

Thoughls  are  mightier  than  siiengih  of  hand, 

Fi-ag.  854. 

Mr.  Edward  Bok,  in  an  article  on  "  How  I  made  my  Autograph  Album," 
in  Lippituott's  Magazine,  gives  the  following  interesting  letter  : 


real  and  c 

onneeicd  in  form,  as,  for  instance,  in  your  quotation  from  Lord  Lyiion  %  play  of 

■'  Richelie 

a,"  "  Th«  pm  is  mightier  than  the  sword."  Lord  Lylton  would  never  have  put  his 
LOSOnakedaMotimcni.     Surely  I  wiiJ  not.     In  the  lexltherewas  a  prefii  otquali- 

fiSdo™' 

Bcneath  the  rule  of  men  entirely  great, 

The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword. 

Now,  this 

world  does  not  often  present  the  condition  of  facts  herein  described.     Men  entirely 

grtalarei 

lery  rare  indeed,  and  even  Washington,  who  approached  greatness  as  near  as  any 

ironal.  foi 

jnd  good  use  for  the  sword  and  the  pen,  each  in  its  proper  sphere.     We  have  seen 

Ihc  day  wl 

hen  a  great  and  good  man  ruled  this  country  (Lincoln)  who  wielded  a  nowurtul  and 
n,  atif  yet  had  to  call  to  his  assistance  a  million  of  flaming  swords.     No.  1  cannot 

prolific  pe 

lubicribe 

Rather,  in 

the  providence  of  God,  t^ere  is  a  time  for  all  things :  a  time  when  the  sword  may 

Your  friend. 

W   T.  Sherman. 

PeansylTania  Dutch,  a  South  German  patoii  which  took  root  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and,  drawing  succulence  from  its  foreign  surroundings,  burgeoned 
out  into  something  distinctively  transatlantic,  yet  retaining  its  Teutonic  stamp, 
especially  in  a  great  number  of  old  and  curious  German  words  and  form.*  of 
speech  such  as  are  now  to  be  heard  only  in  the  remotest  places  of  the  Father- 
land. The  dialect  is  still  spoken  by  a  population  of  some  two  millions,  cen- 
tred round  Philadelphia  and  in  the  Pennsylvanian  neighborhood  of  New  York 
City,  becoming  less  and  less  adulterated  with  English  the  farther  the  settle- 
ment is  removed  from  urban  influences.  It  was  originally  brought  over  by 
the  Germans  who  joined  the  expedition  of  William  Petin  in  1682.  They  re- 
ceived large  reinforcements  when  the  Moravian  Count  Zinzendorf  and  his 
co-religionists  settled  in  the  I^high  Valley.  Later  on,  in  1708,  the  Dunkcrs, 
or  German  Baptists,  swelled  the  German  element  in  Pennsylvania.  The  set- 
tletnents  of  the  latter  were  mainly  called  by  Biblical  names,— Lebanon,  Jordan, 
Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  Emmaus. 

Feimy.  No  Fenny,  no  Faternoster,  meaning,  of  course,  "  Pay  your 
money,  or  you  will  get  no  prayers,"  is  an  old  English  proverb,  which  may  be 
found  duly  recorded  by  Heywood  (1546)  r 

He  may  be  in  my  Paternoster  in  deede. 


Penny  Breadfula,    a   name    colloquially  given   in   England   to  what   i 
America  are  called  bloud-and' thunder  stories, — i.e.,  the  volcanic  serials  coi 
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tributed  to  penny  papers.  When  published  in  book-form  they  are  known  aa 
"shilltiTg  shockers."  The  Quarterly  RetiUw  answers  its  own  query,  "Who 
write  the  Penny  Dreadfuls?"  as  follows: 

A  goodly  proponinn  of  Ihein  [lh«  authors]  brgan  lift  in  ibt  unambitiou*  eapacit™  of  com- 

this  class  began  ihat  in  momenlj  of  tonlidrnci  he  delitjhls  lo  style  his  "  lilerary  caiaa" 
when  acting  as  shopman  lo  a  lecond-hand  bookwUer  in  a  manufac luring  lown  of  lh«  Mid- 
lands, Another  disiingiiiihed  person  of  the  same  lype  transiaies  dubioia  French  tioveli  on 
weelidays,  and  on  Sundays  actually  oIKciates  as  miniiler  in  some  son  of  dissenting  cbapd. 
A  third  was  a  village  schwl-masier  in  Scotland,  white  of  a  fourth  a  curious  anecdote  was  told 
a  few  years  ago  in  a  monthly  maiiazine.  "  A  friend  of  the  writer,"  said  the  magarinlsl,  "has 
in  his  service  a  housemaid  whose  father  writes  novels  for  a  Fleet  Street  publisher  from  len  lo 
four  daily."  A  still  more  amusing  lllustralion  of  (he  social  status  of  some  of  our  popular  io- 
Slructars  was  lately  rebtnl  by  s  lady,  the  wife  of  a  well-known  physician.  Her  coot  having; 
repeatedly  neglected  to  send  up  the  dinner  with  the  punctuality  which  Is  desirable  in  a  well- 
writing  that  she  had  been  unable  to  pay  due  atienliun  to  her  duties  in  the  liitcheD. —  Tht 

Pereant  qui  ante  iioa  nostra  dixemnt  (L., "  Perish  those  who  have  said 
our  good  things  before  us").  Sl  Jerome  tells  us  that  his  teacher  IJonaius 
frequently  useii  these  words  as  a  comment  on  the  lines  in  Terence,  "Ntillum 
est  jam  dictum  quod  non  dictum  sit  prius"  ("  Nothing  is  now  said  which  has 
not  already  been  said").  This  very  saying  seems  to  justify  its  own  truth 
when  one  reflects  that  it  is  but  a  paraphrase  of  Ecclesiasles  i.  9,  "There  is 
no  new  thing  under  the  sun."  La  Bruyere  begins  his  "  Caractires"  with  the 
famous  phrase,  "  All  has  been  said,  and  one  comes  too  late  after  the  seven 
thousand  years  in  which  men  have  lived  and  thought."  Boileau  thought  that 
nothing  was  left  for  us  save  imitation.  "  Him  who  does  not  imitate  the 
ancients,"  he  says,  "none  will  imitate."  Alfred  de  Musset,  when  accused  of 
imitating  the  author  of  "Childe  Hamld,"  showed  how  that  author  had  him- 
self imitated  Pulci  and  many  more  of  the  old  Italians.     Alfred's  conclusion, 

expresses  with  the  rounded  completeness  of  aphorismalic  truth  what  Voltaire 
had  already  represented,  with  his  usual  finesse,  in  the  light  of  a  similitude: 
"  II  en  est  des  livtes  comme  du  feu  dans  nos  foyers.  On  va  prendre  ce  feu 
chez  son  voisin,  on  Tallume  chez  soi,  on  le  communique  i  d'autres,  et  il  ap- 
parfient  i  lous." 

liyron  himself  expressed  a  desire  to  be  numbered  among  the  "good  pil- 
ferers," for  "you  may  laugh  at  it  as  a  paradox,"  said  he,  "  but  I  assure  you 
the  most  original  writers  are  the  greatest  thieves." 

La  Fontaine,  avowing  that  he  was  no  slavish  imitator  of  Virgil,  proposed 
to  find  a  rule  for  practice.     It  is  in  essential  harmony  with  that  of  Voltaire : 

Que  nos  maiirK%uivaient  eux-inemes  amr^fois. 

TacSant  de  rend're  niien  eel  air  d'aulJquiM."  ' 

When  Alexander  Smith  was  roundly  accused  of  plagiarism  by  ihc  police- 
men of  the  press,  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  in  a  cordial  consolatory  letter,  said,  very 
happily,  "Really,  if  people  were  at  all  critics,  they  should  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  man  who  i-o«™^>-j  and  the  man  who  ifro/i,"  A  happy 
phr.ise,  indeed,  yet  Mr.  Helps  had  himself  conquered  it  from  Moliire.  or 
from  a  |ihrase  misquoted  from  Moliire !  "  I  take  my  own  wherever  I  tind  il" 
(*■  Je  prchds  mon  bien  oil  je  le  trouve").  This  is  the  famous  reply  said  to 
have  l>eeii  made  b^  him  when  accused  of  borrowing  incidents  and  characters. 
It  is  further  explained  by  the  definition  which  one  of  his  avowed  admirers  has 
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based  upon  it !  "  An  author  is  a  person  who  takes  in  books  what  is  passing 

through  his  head."  Moliire  had  no  such  epigrammatic  meaning.  He  said 
retake  or  recover  (reprtnds)  in  lieu  of  lake  (prcndi\,  and  his  meaning  was  that 
T»hen  any  one  stole  ftom  him  he  always  recaptured  his  own  properly.  The 
phrase  was  not  used  to  defend  his  many  plagiarisms,  but  to  condemn  the 
plagiarism  of  a  friend.  To  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  he  had  confidentially  eom- 
municaled  the  famous  scene  in  "  Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin"  where  Geronte 
inquires,  "Que  diable  allait-il  faire  dans  cctte  galfere?"  Cyrano  appropri- 
ated the  idea  in  his  "  Pedant  Joue,"  Act  ii.,  Sc.  4.  When  Moliiire  produced 
his  own  play  he  was  accused  of  plagiarism  from  Cyrano,  and  then  made  the 
famous  answer  we  have  already  quoted.  Emerson  increases  the  confusion 
by  attributing  the  phrase  to  Marmontel.  The  whole  passage  is  just  pat  to 
the  matter  in  hand,  and  we  will  quote  it  entire  :  "  Wordsworth,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  a  good  thing,  caught  it  up,  meditated  upon  it,  and  very  soon  reproduced 
it  in  his  conversation  and  writings.  If  De  Quincey  said, '  That  is  what  I  fild 
you,'  he  replied,  'No:  that  is  mine, — mine,  and  wA  yours.'  On  the  whole, 
we  like  the  valor  of  it.  'Tis  on  Marmonlel's  principle,  '  I  pounce  on  what  is 
mine  wherever  I  find  it,'  and  on  Bacon's  broader  rule,  'I  lake  all  knowledge 
to  be  my  province.'  It  betrays  the  consciousness  that  truth  is  the  property 
of  no  individual,  but  is  the  treasure  of  all  men.  And  inasmuch  as  any  writer 
has  ascended  to  a  just  view  of  man's  condition,  he  has  adopted  this  tone." 
{Letters  and  Social  Aims :  Quotations  and  Originality.) 

Perry's  Saints,  a  name  familiarly  given  to  the  Forty-Eighth  New  York 
Volunteers,  also  known  as  the  Fighting  Parson's  Regiment. 

The  regiment  was  sutioned  along  the  Carolina  coasi  for  the  fiTSI  three  years  of  Ihe  nar, 
and  MW  but  liule  active  service  ;  bul  in  1864  it  was  Itansferred  lo  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
in  time  to  uWe  part  in  ihe  battle  of  Cold  Harbur  and  the  engsgements  around  Petersburg. 
It  was  Hibsequcntly  moved  back  to  North  Carolina,  and  panicipaled  in  the  assault  and  cap- 
ture of  Fort  riaher.  Its  history  is  not  greatiy  different  ffom  that  of  other  regimenis,  except 
hi  the  character  of  its  first  colonel,  the  Rev.  Tames  H.  Ferry.  He  was  a  graduaie  of  West 
Pwal,  who  offered  his  services  to  the  Teian  government  just  after  his  graduation.  At  the 
..r=,_   ,__,_._,. ■..,_..„._.  a  Mexican  olBcer  whom  he  thought  to  be  Sania 

he  news  of  the  bombarilment  of  Fort  Sumter 
I  to  remain  in  Ihe  service  until  he  died  of  fever, 
- ,.. inol  Iheonly  case  of  this  kind,  but  it  affords  an- 
other illustration  of  the  moral  forces  which  lay  behmd  the  great  uprising  of  the  North  in  iSGi. 
—Nfu  Ytrk  Nation. 

PeiBuaalOD.  There  is  no  word  that  is  so  badly  abused  by  ibe  ordinary 
run  of  writers  as  this.  In  the  first  place,  its  meaning  is  always  misappre- 
hended,— not  the  ordinary  and  familiar  meaning  as  a  noun  formed  from  the 
verb  to  persuade,  but  the  secondary  meaning  it  has  acquired  as  the  creed  or 
belief  of  any  sect  or  branch  of  some  greater  faith.  It  is  right,  for  example,  to 
speak  of  the  Presbyterian  or  even  of  the  Protestant  persuasion.  It  is  not 
right  to  speak  of  the  Christian  or  the  Buddhist  persuasion.  But,  not  content 
with  misapplying  it  in  matters  religious,  the  illiteralj  vulgar,  or  their  far  more 
dangerous  and  unpleasant  neighbors  the  semi-educated  vulgar,  make  your 
leeth  stand  on  edge  by  speaking  of  the  Spiritualist  persuasion,  the  clerical 
persuasion,  etc.  The  other  day  a  journalist  characterised  himself  as  beinq  of 
the  reportotial  persuasion.  Great  heavens  I  If  an  ass  could  speak,  would 
he  say  that  he  was  of  the  asinine  persuasion?  Let  us  ttu.-i  that  he  would 
show  a  nicer  sense  of  the  functions  of  words.  We  pass  from  bad  to  worse 
when  we  get  among  the  funny  men.  To  say  that  a  woman  is  of  the  female 
persuasion  was  originally  meant  for  a  joke.  As  such  it  mi.^ht  pass^-once. 
You  might,  indeed,  refuse  to  smile  ;  still  you  wouldn't  fLc!  lilte  invoking  the 
law.  Hut  (he  constant  and  persistent  use  of  this  unfunny  bit  of  fun  has  grown 
to  be  something  of  a  public  calaniily.     It  is  matter  for  congratulation,  how- 
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ever,  that  sucli  linguistic  lese-majesty  is  far  more  common  in  England  than  in 
America.  "  One  of  the  female  persuasion,  if  she  be  a  cook  in  a  good  family, 
is  an  awfully  good  friend  of  the  unmarried  policeman."  "  Every  householder 
should  discharge  his  revolver  whenever  he  shall  find  any  unauthorized  person 
of  the  male  persuasion  on  his  premises  during  the  hours  of  darkness."  These 
are  quotations  from  leading  English  journals.  Their  free  circulation  should 
arouse  infinitely  more  feeliitg  against  the  British  Lion  than  a)]  the  garbled  or 
falsified  extracts  which  the  politicians  are  so  fond  of  exploiting. 

Peter.  Robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  with  its  variant,  "Borrowing 
of  Peter  to  pay  Paul,"  has  become  part  of  common  speech.  It  is  currently 
supposed  to  have  found  its  origin  in  the  incident  related  in  Winkle's  "Ca- 
thedrals." "In  1540  the  abbey  church  of  SL  Peter,  Westminster,  was  ad- 
vanced 10  the  dignity  of  a  cathedral  by  letters  patent ;  but  ten  years  later  it 
was  again  joined  to  the  diocese  of  London,  and  many  of  its  estates  appropri- 
ated to  defray  the  expenses  of  repairs  to  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's."  The 
following,  printed  in  1569,  may  be  a  reference  to  the  incident ;  "  It  is  not 
desirable  to  rob  St.  Peter's  altar  in  order  to  bnild  one  to  St.  Paul."  (Viglius  : 
Com.  Dee.  De?iarii,  i.  9.)  Much  earlier  than  these  events,  however,  in  a  manu- 
script of  the  twelfth  century  we  read,  "Tanquam  siquis  crucifigerct  Paulum 
ut  redimeret  Petrum." 

Phantom-  or  Ghost-words,  a  felicitous  term  invented  by  W  W  Skeit 
to  characterize  those  words  which  have  no  real  existence  in  language  or  lit- 
erature, but  have  been  admitted  into  dictionaries  through  some  blunder  sla- 
vishly adhered  to  by  successive  lexicographers.  A  good  example  is  afforded 
by  the  word  Abaeot  (see  this  heading),  and  a  still  better  by  the  word  phan- 
tomnation.  The  latter  appears  in  Webster's  Unabridged,  in  Worcester,  the 
Imperial,  and  other  authorities.  Webster  defined  it  thus  :  "  Phantom  nation, 
«.,  appearance  as  of  a  phantom  ;  illusion  [pbs.  and  r.ire).  Pope."  Worcester 
and  the  imperial  say  simply,  "Illusion.  Pope."  Now,  the  source  of  this 
word  is  a  book  entitled  "  Philology  on  the  English  Language,"  published  in 
1820,  by  Richard   Paul  Jodrell,  as  a  sort  of  supplement  to  Johnsoti's  Dic- 

Jodrell  had  a  curious  way  of  writing  phrases  as  single  words,  without  even 
a  hyphen  to  indicate  their  composite  character.  Thus,  under  his  wonder- 
working pen,  city  solicitor  became  citysolicitor,  and  so  on.  He  remarks  in 
his  preface  that  it  "  was  necessary  to  enact  laws  for  myself,"  and  he  ap^iears 
to  have  done  it  with  great  vigor.  He  followed  his  own  law  even  in  tran- 
scribing,— e.g. ." 

Tli«c  sotema  vows  and  holy  oReiings  paid 
Td  all  the  phanlDmnalioDS  of  the  dead. 

Poph;  Odyittf.x.bij. 

Pope,  of  course,  had  written  phantom  nations.  But  some  early  lexicogra- 
pher (probably  Noah  Webster  himself)  in  foraging  around  for  new  words 
struck  this  odd  combinalion  of  Jodrell's,  and,  overlooking  the  latter's  expla- 
nation, assumed  it  to  be  Pope's,  Printers  do  not  follow  copy,  sheep  do  not 
follow  their  leader,  more  closely  than  one  lexicographer  used  to  follow  an- 
other, and  thus  it  came  about  that  our  great  lexicons  were  all  enriched  with 
a  new  term.  The  mistake  was,  however,  discovered  by  the  editors  of  the 
"  Century  Dictionary,"  and  all  phitologers  are  now  aware  of  it. 

Another  example  is  the  word  "slug-norn,"  which  has  found  its  way  into  the 
dictionaries  through  a  mistake  of  Challerlon  and  its  endorsement  by  Brown- 
ing.    The  latter  says  in  "  Childe  Roland,"— 

I  put  (he  ilu^harH  to  my  llpi  and  bit  v. 

Chatterton  had  misapprehended  the  meaning  of  the  Celtic  sloggorne,  or 
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singan,  imagining  that  instead  of  a  battle-cry  it  was  some  sort  of  musical  in- 
strument, presumably  a  horn.     So  he  wrote, — 

Some  caught  a  slug-hom  and  an  onxx  wound,— 
and  the  new-coined  word  by  Browning's  aid  has  now  passed  into  literature. 
Pity  it  has  no  aullienlic  parentage  }  "  Slug.iiorn"  has  so  fine  a  flavor  of  the 
Dark  Ages,  it  suggests  a  connection  with  slug  and  slaughter,  it  ought  to  mean 
a  battle-horn.  But  our  modern  lexicographers  are  mote  wide-awake  and 
alerl  than  their  predecessors  :  they  will  suffer  no  more  make-believe. 

Fbenomeiion,  specifically,  is  a  term  borrowed  from  Greek  philosophy, 
meaning  things  as  they  are,  in  opposition  to  noumenon,  =  Ijiings  as  they 
appear  to  the  material  senses.  The  term  is  now  used  as  a  general  designa- 
tion for  anything  wonderful  or  extraordinary.  Grant  Allen,  in  an  article  on 
"Superfine  English"  \Cornhill  Magazine,  vol.  Ivii.),  defends  this  use  of  the 
word  against  the  purist  and  the  pedagogue.  lie  acknowledges  that  in  its 
restricted  and  technical  sense  a  phenomenon  is  an  appearance,  an  object  |)re- 
sented  to  the  senses,  a  thing  visible,  the  opposite  of  a  noumenon,  and  so  forth 
and  so  forth.  "  And  when  we  are  writing  about  Greek  philosophy,  or  about 
the  theory  of  perception,  we  ought,  of  course,  so  to  employ  it.  But  even  this 
is  a  slight  deviation  from  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  phenomenon. 
The  word  from  which  it  is  derived  applies,  strictly  speaking,  to  the  sense  of 
sight  only,  whereas  the  philosophic  phenomenon  is  the  object,  as  such,  by 
whatever  sense  cognized,  even  in  the  crucial  instance  of  a  blind  man.  In 
modern  colloquial  English,  however,  the  word  phenomenon  has  had  its  mean- 
ing further  altered  to  imply  a  strange,  remarkable,  or  unusual  phenomenon  ; 
of  course,  because  at  first  those  adjectives  were  habitually  prefixed  to  it  in 
newspaper  paragraphs  alx>ut  the  big  gooseberry,  the  meteoric  stone,  the  great 
sea-serpent,  or  the  calf  with  live  legs,  until  at  last  to  the  popular  intelligence 
the  strangeness  and  the  phenomenon  became  indissolubly  linked  together  by 
association   in   a  single  idea.      Very  well,  then,  nowadays,  whether  we  ap- 

firove  of  it  or  whether  we  don't,  the  word  phenomenon  means  in  plain  Eng- 
ish  a  remarkable  event  or  appearance, — in  short,  a  regular  phenomenon, — 
and  the  adjective  phenomenal,  derived  from  it  in  this  sense,  means  passing 
strange  or  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  The  Infant  Phenomenon 
has  made  its  mark  on  the  literature  of  the  country.  If  you  don't  like  the 
word  you  have  always  the  usual  alternative  of  lumping  it;  but  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  the  sense  that  phenomenon  actually  bears  in  our  modern 
language." 

Pbilippine,  or  Fhilopena,  a  game  of  forfeits,  which  originated  in  rural 
Germany.  Two  people  share  a  nut  containing  two  kernels  :  at  their  next 
meeting  whichever  says  first  "  Good-morning,  Philippine,"  is  entitled  to  a  for- 
feit from  the  other.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  salutation  was  originally 
"Guien  Morgen,  Vielliebchen"  (sweetheart,  darling),  and  that  this  gradually 
drifted  into  "Guten  Morgen,  Phiiippchen,"  when  the  French  took  it  over  and 
made  it  "Bon-jour,  Philippine."  A  support  for  this  theory  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  to  French  ears  "  Vielliebchen"  and  "  Philippine"  are  almost  identical. 
At  least  M.  Rozan,  in  his  "  Petites  Ignorances  de  la  Conversation,"  asserts 
that  "Philippine"  "rhymes  exactly  with  the  German  word."  Nevertheless, 
the  etymology  is  not  generally  accepted,  and  it  is  asserted  (hat,  even  in  Ger- 
many, "Philip"  and  "  Philippine"  are  the  names  assumed  for  (he  nonce  by 
the  male  and  female  partners  in  the  game,  having  arisen  from  the  fact  that  St. 
Philip's  two  daughters  were  traditionally  said  to  have  been  buried  at  llietapo- 
)is  in  one  sepulchre. 

PI,  or  Pl^  a  printers'  term  used  to  designate  a  mass  of  confused  or  over- 
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thrown  types,  is  plausibly  derived  from  the  Pica,  or  Pie,  the  Romish  Ordinal, 
or  Kervice-Iiook,  wliicli  gave  ila  name  lo  the  lype  known  as  Pica,  and  of  which 
the  preface  to  the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer  complains  that  "the 
numher  and  hardness  of  the  rules  called  I'm:  pie  ivas  the  cause  that  lo  turn  the 
book  only  was  so  hard  and  intricate  a  matter  that  many  times  there  was  more 
business  to  find  out  what  should  be  read  than  to  read  it  when  it  was  found 
out."  French  printers  have  liie  same  expression, /.jrf,  pie.  "Faire  du  pSti" 
means  to  distribute  such  mixed-up  type.  Germans  say  Zviiebt'Jischf, — literally, 
"fish  with  onions." 

Picnic.  The  word  picnic  is  said  to  date  from  about  the  year  1802.  Then, 
as  now,  when  such  an  entertainment  was  being  arranged  for,  it  was  customary 
that  those  who  intended  to  be  present  should  supply  the  eatables  and  drink- 
ables. A  list  of  what  was  considered  necessary  would  be  drawn  up  and 
passed  aromid,  each  person  picking  out  such  article  of  food  or  drink  as  he  or 
she  was  willing  to  furnish.  The  name  of  the  article  was  then  nicked  off  the 
list.  Hence  this  form  of /?«  ckampStre  became  known  as  a  "  pick-and-nick," 
which,  by  a  nalura)  transition,  degenerated  into  picnic.  But  though  the 
word  is  comparativelji  recent,  the  thing  that  it  designates  is  at  least  two  ccn- 
turies  older.  There  is  extant  an  account  of  a  celebration  of  this  sort  which 
took  place  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  upon  the  birthday  of 
Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  I,  of  England,  Mainwaring,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  bearing  date  November  ZZ.  1618,  says,  "The 
prince  his  birthday  has  been  solemnized  here  by  the  few  marquises  and  lords 
which  found  themselves  here  ;  and  (to  supply  the  want  of  lords)  knights  and 
squires  were  admitted  to  a  consultation,  wherein  it  was  resolved  that  such  a 
number  should  meet  at  Gamiges,  and  bring  every  man  his  disk  of  meat  It 
was  left  to  their  own  choice  what  to  bring;  some  chose  lo  be  substantial, 
some  curious,  some  extravagant.  Sir  George  Young's  invention  bore  away 
the  bell  ;  and  that  was  four  huge,  brawny  pigs,  piping  hot,  bitted  and  hai< 
nessed  with  ropes  of  sarsiges,  all  tied  to  a  monstrous  bag-pudding." 

Pidgin,  or  Pigeon,  Englisli, — i.e.,  business  English, — a  curious  macaronic 
corruption  of  English  and  Portuguese  tortured  into  Chinese  idioms  suited 
lo  the  exigencies  of  the  average  Chinese,  to  whom  good  grammatical  English 
is  a  phonetic  and  linguistic  impossibility.  A  vast  number  of  English  words 
are  unpronounceable  by  the  Celestial,  for  he  has  no  parallel  sounds  in  his  own 
language.  Neither  has  he  conjugations,  declensions,  tenses,  or  other  acei- 
(tenls  of  grammar.  To  denote  even  the  plural  some  words  of  plurality  must 
be  subjoined.  And  only  from  the  context  can  it  be  decided  whether  a  word 
is  to  be  understood  as  a  noun-substantive  or  noun -adjective,  a  verb,  adverb, 
preposition,  or  conjunction.  Some  idea  of  the  jargon  which  results  from  the 
Celestial  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  lingo  of  the  Western  barbarians  may  be 

e lined  from  a  little  volume  entitled  "  A  Vocabulary  of  Words  in  Common 
se  among  the  Red-haired  People,"  one  of  many  similar  manuals  emanating 
from  the  native  genius.  Its  outer  cover  is  ornamented  with  a  full-length  pot- 
trait  of  one  of  tlie  red-haired  race,  appropriately  dressed  in  the  costume  of 
the  early  Georgian  jieriod, — in  breeches  and  stockings,  and  armed  with  sword 
and  stick. 

The  author  begins  with  the  English  numerals,  and  gels  over  "one"  and 
"two"  very  creditably,  but  "te-lc"  is  his  nearest  approach  lo  "three,"— <he 
letter  r  is  an  insuperable  difficulty  to  a  Chinaman, — "sik-sie"  to  "six,"  and 
"sam"  to  "seven."  "Ten"  he  pronounces,  as  though  he  he  had  been  tutored 
in  the  Enieralil  Isle.  "  tin  ;"  ■'  Urn"  stands  for  "eleven."  " tui-lip"  for  "twelve," 
"toon-tee"  for  "twenty,"  "one  huntoon"  for  "a  hundred,"  "one  taou-shan" 
for  "  a  thousand."    In  Chinese  there  is  always  insetted  between  the  numeial 
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ud  the  substantive  to  which  it  ajiplies  a  word  which  it  is  customary  to  call 
■  classifier,  since  it  points  to  the  kind  of  object  represented  by  the  substan- 
tive. For  example,  instead  of  saying  "two  knives,"  a  Chinaman  would  say 
"  twO'to-be'held-in-the-hand  knives ;"  or,  instead  of  "  a  table,"  he  would  say 
"one  length  table."  These  various  classifiers  the  authors  of  pidgin  English 
have  melted  down  into  one  word,  "piece."  The  writer,  therefore,  translates 
the  Chinese  eauivalent  of  our  indefinite  article  as  "  one  pe-sze,"  and  a  knife 
he  would  render  by  "one  pe-sze  nai-fo."  The  use  in  Chinese  of  the  verb 
"to  have,"  which  is  to  be  pronounced  "hap,"  has  given  rise  to  strange  con- 
fusions. "  No  hap"  is  the  orthodox  expression  for  "  not  at  home,"  and  a  death 
is  announced  by  "hap  tai"  (has  died).  In  the  same  way  "fashionable"  be- 
comes "  hap  fa-sie"  (fashion) ;  "  to  be  busy,"  "  hap  pidgin  j"  and  "  to  be  at 
leisure,"  "hap  tim." 

Here  are  a  few  more  words,  selected  almost  at  random :  aulo,  "  old  i" 
au-sal,  "outside;"  che-sze,  "chest;"  fi-sM,  "fish;"  foo-lin,  "friend"  (flin)  ; 

K-lan-ti,  "grand,"  "great;"  hing-ki-chi,  "handkerchief;"  ha-aze-man,  "hus- 
nd  ;"  ka-lin,  "  toc^  j"  kam-pat-to,  "comprador"  or  "steward  ;"  lin,  "rain" 
(lain);  liit,  "red"  (led);  nip-te,  "liberty;"  shi-lip,  "sleep;"  sze-pik-ki, 
"speak j"  ling-ki,  "thank  you;"  yeung-ki,  "uncle  ;"  yang-shi-lutta,  "youngest 
brother;"  Ying  land,  "England. 

The  word  pidgin,  or  business,  is  used  with  such  a  large  and  even-handed 
liberality— expressing,  indeed,  almost  every  conceivable  act  and  emotion  of 
hominity — that  it  has  come  lo  be  the  generic  name  for  the  dialecL  Usually 
aprefix  is  added  to  limit  or  qualify  the  particular  meaning.  Thus,  the  passion 
of  love  is  called  "  love-pidgui,"  a  phrase  intensified  into  "  love -love- pidgin" 
when  it  is  of  a  very  passionate  and  earthly  stamp.  Perhaps  no  better  exem- 
piification  of  the  absurdities  of  this  dialect  can  be  given  than  the  following 
translation  of  Longfellow's  "  Excelsior  :" 


Oneyi 

Makeccomi    maKcc 
He  cally  that  flag  wi 


begin  chop-chop 


"  Topside  Gala 


00  muchce  solly,  one  piece  eye 

alkee  largee,  talkee  stlong, 

"  Topsit^  Galah 


Inside  be  mour,  he  plenty  ciy, 

"  Topside  Galah  I' 
Olo  man  tslkee.     No  can  walkee  I 
nXgol  wat^,"^mScJiee^^3e'l 
as  ee     mus  wan  c  .f^p^j^^^i^j^  |, 

'■  MsD-maii,"  one  girtee  talkee  he, 
"  What  for  you  go  topside  look  sec  V* 
And  one  tim  more  he  jrfenty  cly. 
But  alio  lim  walkee  plenty  high, 

"  Topside  Galah  1" 
"  T»ke  dare  ihai  ipllem-ilee,  young  man 
T«ki  care  that  ieee.  he  no  man-man  V 
That  coolie  chin-chin  he  good  night. 
He  talkee,  "  My  can  go  all  lite  V* 

"  Toplide  Galah  [" 
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C»i»  »n 

-" 

,...p-k„ 

-he  can  hear— 
jpsidcCalahl" 

That  youi 

Too  mud 
Hiihanil 
Have  goi 

b'lo 
Ihal 

lan  die-cm. 
lobbelv  find, 
me  cofo  alio 

;  largH  dog  tet, 
ilSidiGiuhl" 

Vou  too  n 
1  tink  you 
S'pose  yo 

iuct 

lee  Uugho  ! 
'b^ong^cleb 

whalfor«inBT 
ipsideGa'lahl" 

Pigs,  An't  please  the,  a  current  English  vulgarism.  It  is  usually  ex- 
plained as  a  corruption  of  "  an't  please  the  pyx,"  Niiderstanding  thereby  the 
consecrated  wafer  deposited  in  the  pyx,  and  so  making  it  equivalent  to  "Deo 
volente"  in  the  minds  of  iraiisubstantiationalisls.  Others,  however,  see  in  pyx 
not  the  box  in  which  the  host  was  kept,  but  the  box  used  in  English  coinage 
for  certain  coins  kept  as  a  test  of  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the  met>l  befure 
it  is  sent  from  the  mint.  Either  explanation  is  plausible,  neither  is  con- 
vincing. The  derivation  which  looks  upon  pigs  as  being  a  corruption  at pixiet 
— i.e.,  fairies — has  about  equal,  though  no  greater,  claims  to  serious  etymo- 
logical consideration.  It  is  said  that  in  Devonshire  to  this  day  "  an't  please 
the  pixies"  is  a  common  phrase. 

Pillar  to  post.  This  familiar  English  expression  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  a  custom  practised  in  the  manige,  or  riding- school.  The  pillar  was 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  riding-ground,  and  the  columns  or  posts  were 
arranged  two  and  two  round  the  circumference  of  the  ring,  at  equal  distances. 
Hence  "from  pillar  to  post"  signified  going  from  one  thing  to  another  with- 
out any  definite  purpose.  This,  on  the  whole,  seems  more  likely  than  the 
alternative  derivation  from  the  Qerman  "  Von  Pilalus  zu  Pontius"  or  "  Von 
Pontius  lu  Pilatus"  (in  itself  a  corruption  of  "Von  Pontius  Priatus  m 
Herodes"),  which  means  to  send  a  man  who  is  in  want  of  advice  from  one 
quarter  to  another,  without  enabling  him  to  attain  the  desired  information  or 

Pink,  the  conventional  sporting  name  for  scarlet,  the  color  of  the  hunting-coat 
used  especially  in  fox-hunting.  Exactly  when  this  coat  came  into  fashion,  and 
why,  are  still  moot  questions.  There  is  a  story  that  it  originated  in  the  mishap 
of  a  military  officer  who,  once  upon  a  time,  having  lost  his  ba^age,  was  com- 
pelled to  hunt  in  his  regimentals.  His  host  began  by  excusing  the  breach  of 
etiquette,  and  ended  by  perceiving  the  beauty  and  fitness  of  the  change.  But 
this  story  wears  a  decidedly  mythical  air.  The  old  hunling-song  records  the 
fact  that  John  Peel,  of  Cumberland  renown,  wore  gray,  and  in  times  long 
gone  by  the  thirty  huntsmen  of  the  Lords  Berkeley,  whose  kennels  were  at 
the  village  of  Charing  (now  Charing  Cross),  arrayed  themselves  in  tawny 
coats.  But  this  may  have  been  merely  the  result  of  a  temporary  Jacobite 
prejudice  against  scarlet,  because  the  "illustrious  House  of  Hanover"  was 
credited  with  introducing  it  as  the  color  of  the  royal  livery.     The  tradition  of 


Oliver's  red-coats,"  who  constrained  the  king's  guards  for  a  while  to  clothe 
in  "  Oxford  blue,"  may  also  have  had  something  to  do  with  iL 
coats  of  the  hunting-field  are  at  least  old  enough  to  have  gone 


themselves  in  "Oxford  blue,"  may  also  have  had  something  to  do  with  iL 
The  "uink"  coats  of  the  hunting-field  are  at  least  old  enough  to  have  gone 
through  a  considerable  variety  of  fashions.    The  earliest  have  been  likened 
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lax  length  and  fulness  to  scarlet  dressing' gowns.  Fashion  then  went  to  the 
opposite  extreme  of  tight  swallow-taila  ;  the  latter  were  succeeded  by  the 
morning-coat  pattern,  now  generallj  giving  way  to  the  single-breasted  frock. 

The  "  Pink  'un"  is  a  lotri^uet  for  the  English  Sporting  Timts,  which,  like  its 
An:erican  narnesake  and  imitator,  is  printed  on  |>ink  paper. 

Pipe — Eye.  During  the  celebrated  Westminster  election  of  1784  the 
beautiful  Duchess  of  Devonshire  enthusiastically  espoused  the  cause  of  Charles 
James  Fox,  going  so  far  as  to  purchase  the  vote  of  a  butcher  with  a  kiss.  It 
was  on  another  of  these  canvassing  visits  that  an  Irish  dustman  paid  her  the 
famous  compliment,  "  Let  me  light  my  pipe  at  your  ladyship's  eyes."  The 
duchess  was  delighted,  and  often  said,  "  Oh,  after  the  dustman's  compliment, 
all  others  are  insipid."  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  Irishman  was  familiar 
with  Ben  Jonson,  yet  the  same  daring  figure  may  be  found  in  "  Cynthia's 
Revels,"  Act  v.,  Sc  2  j 

Mir.  Your  cheeki  are  Cupid's  baitii,  wbcrein  he  uses  to  sleep  himsetrin  milk  and  nectar : 
be  does  light  alt  bis  lorctiei  at  your  eyei,  and  instructs  you  liow  to  shoot  and  wound  with 
their  beami. 

Still  less  likely  is  it  that  he  had  ever  run  across  the  following  tines  in  Tibullus, 
iv.  2: 

Sulpicia  est  libi  culia  tuii.     Mars  magus  Calendis 
Spectiium  e  ccelo,  ai  sapis,  ipse  veni, 

Ne  libi  miranli  lurpitur  arma  csdanl. 
ItlilB  ex  oculis,  cum  vuK  exurere  divos 
Accendil  gemma*  lampadas  acer  Amor. 

Pipe  of  peace,  Smoking  the, — i.e.,  to  sit  in  friendly  council.  A  phrase 
derived  from  the  custom  of  American  Indians,  who  in  making  treaties  or 
other  friendly  negotiations  would  pass  a  lighted  pi|)e  (called  a  caiumet)  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  to  signify  the  peaceful  nature  of  the  meeting.  The  familiar 
locution  "  Put  that  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it"  may  have  some  reference  to  the 

Hpe-lajing,  in  American  slang,  procuring  fraudulent  votes.  It  is  said 
to  have  arisen  in  1835.  when  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party  in  New  York 
were  accused  of  a  gigantic  scheme  to  bring  on  voters  from  Philadelphia.  The 
work  of  laying  down  pipes  for  the  Croton  water  was  then  in  active  operation, 
A  certain  agent  of  the  Whigs  turned  traitor  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Democrats  a  mass  of  correspondence,  mainly  letters  written  by  himself  to 
various  parties  in  New  York,  apparently  describing  the  progress  and  success 
of  his  operations.  In  these  letters  the  form  of  a  mere  business  correspond- 
ence was  adopted, — the  number  of  men  hired  to  visit  New  York  and  vote 
being  spoken  of  as  so  many  yards  of  pipe.  The  Whig  leaders  were  actually 
indicted  and  the  letters  read  in  court,  but  the  jury  believed  neither  in  them 
nor  in  the  writer  of  them,  and  the  accused  were  acquitted. 

Plagiariflni  and  Plagiarists.  Is  plagiarism  a  crime?  For  ourselves 
we  confess  that  we  hold  it  only  a  venial  offence — unless,  of  course,  it  is  found 
out.  If  a  man  thrills  us  with  the  joy  and  gladness  of  a  great  thought,  what 
matter  where  he  jot  it?  We  might  have  passed  our  lives  in  ignorance  there- 
of The  discoverer  is  as  great  a  benefactiir  as  the  originator.  And  then,  to 
be  Irish,  the  originator  may  not  have  orieipated  it.  We  have  often  wondered 
why  it  iras  that  the  slupid  ogres  and  other  monsters  of  the  fairy. tales,  who 
wiihed  to  give  an  impossible  task  to  the  prince  they  had  got  into  their 
clutches,  never  set  him  to  tracing  an  idea  to  its  source.  Not  all  the  inge- 
nuity of  Prince  Charming,  aided  by  all  the  magic  arts  of  all  the  Grateful 
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Beasts  and  Enchanted  Princesses  and  other  adTcntilimu  allies,  coiild  have 
saved  that  tender  young  prince  from  gracing  the  ogte's  larder. 

"  Of  aU  forms  of  tlieft,"  saya  Vuluire,  "  plagiarism  is  the  least  dangerons 
to  society."  Not  only  that,  it  la  often  beneficial.  In  mechanics  all  inventions 
are  plagiarisms.  If  inventors  had  not  borrowed  ideas  from  their  prede- 
cessors, progress  would  come  to  a  stand-still.  Shall  1  refuse  la  own  a  lime- 
piece  because  my  watchmaker  is  not  original  f  Shall  I  eschew  the  benefits 
(if  the  modern  railroad  because  I  lind  the  germ  ai  the  idea  in  the  steam- 
engine  of  the  pre-Christian  Hero  f  "A  ship,"  says  Emerson,  "  is  a  quotation 
ftum  a  forest."  But  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  enclosed  in  quotation-marks  a  ship 
is  rank  plagiarism.  Shakespeare  stole  plots,  incidents,  and  ideas  from  his 
forerunners.  Muli^re  derived  not  only  his  plots,  but  the  dialogues  of  whole 
scenes,  from  Italian  comedies.  Thank  God  that  these  great  men  had  no 
literary  conscience  1  Moliire  openly  acknowledged  he  had  none.  "I  con- 
quer my  own  wherever  I  find  il,"  he  says,  with  magniticenl  candor.  And  we 
pet  a  new  regard  for  Pope  when  we  find  him  opeiily  acknowledging,  "I 
freely  confess  that  I  have  served  myself  all  I  could  by  reading." 

Mi.  Cordy  JeafTreson  has  laid  down  the  maxim  that  originality  can  be  ex- 
])ected  from  nobody  save  a  lunatic,  a  hermit,  or  a  sensational  novelist  But 
Andrew  Lang  calls  this  a  hasty  generalization.  "  People,"  he  says,  "will 
inevitably  turn  to  these  members  of  society  (if  we  can  speak  thus  of^  hermits 
and  lunatics),  and  ask  them  for  originality,  and  fail  to  get  it,  and  express  dis- 
appointment. For  all  lunatics  are  like  other  lunatics,  and  no  more  than 
sane  men  can  they  do  anything  original.  As  for  hermits,  one  hermit  is  the 
very  image  of  his  brother  solitary.  There  remain  sensatioiul  novelists  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  world's  demand  for  the  absolutely  unheard-of,  and,  naturally, 
they  cannot  supply  the  article.  So  mankind  falls  on  them,  and  calls  them 
plagiarists.  It  is  enough  to  make  sotne  novelists  turn  lunatics  and  others 
hermits." 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  Disraeli's  femous  funeral  oration  over  Wellington. 
It  proved  to  have  been  stolen  bodily  from  a  review  article  by  Thiers  on 
Marshal  Saint-Cyt.  A  rather  neat  epigram  on  the  affair  appeared  in  the 
Examiner: 

In  sounding  greal  Wellinglon's  prai«, 

Diiiy'9  grief  and  li[«  triiih  boib  appear : 
For  a  fiDod  of  ersal  Thier.  he  lels  fill. 

Which  were  cerlainly  meant  for  Sainl-Cyr. 

But  now  mark  what  far-reaching  benefits  accrued  from  Disraeli's  plagiarism. 
In  the  first  place,  he  gave  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  his  hearers  which  he 
could  not  have  given  otherwise.  The  review  article  was  better  than  anything 
he  could  have  offered  himself,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  filched  it  Now, 
the  pleasure  was  an  actual  pleasure  ;  when  the  momenl  had  fled,  it  could  not 
be  retracted  or  embittered  by  any  subsequent  development  Then  he  gave 
his  critics  the  pleasure  of  detecting  him, — a  great  delight  accorded  to  a  worthy 
and  deserving  and  very  hard-worked  class.  The  whole  of  England  was 
aroused,  amused,  and  interested.  In  foct,  Disraeli  proved  himself  an  all- 
round  benefactor.  Nobody  was  injured,  not  even  Thiers.  For  although  w« 
are  pleased  to  say,  in  our  metaphorical  language,  that  a  pl^iarist  shines  in 
stolen  plumes,  not  a  plume  is  really  lost  by  the  fowl  who  .originally  grew 
Ihem. 

Disraeli,  indeed,  was  a  perpetual  .plagiarist  There  i)  hardly  a  clever  mot, 
a  quotable  saying,  in  all  his  biioks,  which  can  be  called  original.  Who  bears 
him  any  grudge  for  that  f  He  may  not  have  mined  the  gold,  bnt  he  purified 
it,  stamped  it  with  his  own  sign-manual,  and  sent  it  into  circulation.  The 
famous  passage  in  his  speeches  comparing  the  members  of  the  opposition  to 
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ntSnct  volcanOM  was  inspired  by  a  passage  in  Hope's  "  Anastasios,"  a  book 
which  also  suggesied  some  of  the  liest  portions  of  "  Tancred."  The  perora- 
tion of  his  speech  on  Ihc  Corn  Law  Bill  (May  15,  1846)  was  taken  from 
Utquhatt's  "  Diplomatic  Tiansaclinns  in  Central  Asia."  in  the  first  edition 
of  ■' Veiietia,"  a  passage  was  "conveyed"  from  Macanlay's  essay  on  Byriin, 
The  famous  phrase  in  "  Lothair,"  "  You  know  who  the  ciilics  are,  the  men 
who  have  failed  in  literature  and  art,"  is  the  expression,  almost  in  the  same 
worda,  of  a  thought  that  had  already  occurred  to  Landor,  lo  Baliac,  to 
Dumas,  to  Pope,  to  Shenstone,  to  Uryden.     (See  Critics.) 

A  correspondent  of  the  Alhenaum  in  1873  produced  some  very  curious 
evidence  that  Mr,  Disraeli,  when  in  his  novel  "Venetia"  he  sketched  Lord 
Caducis, — who  is,  of  course,  intended  for  Lord  Byron, — had  before  him  at 
least  one  unpublished  letter  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  Byron.  The 
letter  in  question  was  in  the  writer's  i>ossession,  and  is  dated  Pisa,  April  12, 
1832  (about  three  months  before  Shelley's  death,  when  Byron  was  certainly 
in  Pisa).  It  contains  some  sentences  which  are  repeated  word  for  word  by 
Lord  Caducis  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  sixth  book  of  "  Venctia  :"  '■  When 
I  once  lake  yon  in  hand,  it  will  be  diliii:ult  for  me  not  'to  make  s|>ort  of  the 
Philistines.'  Now  we  look  upon  ourselves  as  something,  O  fellows  with 
some  pith  ;  how  we  could  lay  it  on  !  I  think  I  see  them  wincing  under  the 
thong,  the  pompous  poltroons."  And  again  :  "  I  made  out  a  list,  the  other 
day,  of  all  the  things  and  persons  I  have  been  compared  to.  It  begins  well 
with  AlciWades,  but  ends  with  the  Swiss  giatiless,  or  the  Polish  dwarf,  I 
forget  which." 

The  Hon.  Mr.  John  J.  Ingalls  once  performed  a  feat  very  like  Disraeli's 
Wellington  oration.  In  May,  1890,  he  delivered  an  eloquent  eulogy  on  a 
recently-deceased  gentleman  named  J.  N  Barnes.  It  was  highly  praised  as  a 
splendid  bit  of  thctoric  For  a  few  days  Mr.  Ingalls  was  the  hero  of  the 
hour.  Then  some  newspaper  fiend  discovered  that  the  eulogy  had  been 
calmly  appropriated  from  a  sermon  by  Massillon.  He  published  his  discovery 
in  those  fatal  parallel  columns  which  often  have  proved  so  deadly  a  weapon 
of  offence  in  the  hands  of  the  malicious.  We  will  take  the  concluding  para- 
graph to  show  the  method  of  the  great  orator : 

To  sum  up  all:  If  «e  must  wlially  perish,         This    is   ihe   conctusion   which    the    phi. 

Ihea  is  oiidieitcr  Is  la-ws  tut  an  insensalt  iosophy  of  negation  must  accept  at  last.     If 

iimlliult:  mlirs  a»d  magitlrntit  art  but  these  leachingt  are  mhi,  thtit  abrdaiKt  ta 

lit /iaHlami  iviich /Bfu/ar  imitci/iO' Aai  lain  is  an   indt/sHsiSU  tiTvilxdt :    ralirt 

rtuud  Hp  ;  j^ttict  it  an  univarrantaOtt  in'  tttd  magiitratts  art  dtxfiots,  loltmttd  only 


'ringtrntitt  upon  Ikt  libirly  of  men,— an    by  popnlar  imbtcilily ;  . 


usurpaliM. _  _,  .,..,.. 

riagt  a  vain  icmplt :  modesty  a  prtjttdict :  rhapsodits :   murdtr  and  ptyttiy  art  dt- 

-nadio/;  andinc'fsls,  murders, parrieidtt,  frivolous  pkrasrs  invtnltd  by  lyranti   ta 

lit  moil  hiarlltii  criuilits  and  tilt  blaciist  impost  upon  ikt  timidity  1/  cirwards  and 

■rimrs.art  bnt  the  ligitimalr  sports  i^ man's  Ikt  crtdulity  0/  slwiis. 

rrefrisiillt  naturt ;  vihilt  Ikt  harsh  tbi-  Tki*  11  Iht  conclusion  v:\i\i:.hlbt:  philosophy 

■'-■■■                                     ■  -                                     ....      ^uchisth* 


Ikt  policy  of  Itgislalers  has  tnvtnttd  aud  /tiicily  of  those  degrading  precepis 
impatidonthicrtdulityo/lhtpioplt.  Htrt  make  t1>e  epilaph  Itie  enJ.  If  1!  ■ 
M  Mr  wiHf  to  which  the  vaunted  M/Aus/Ay    an  right,  Itacn  we  are  alonu 

that  social  f,licity,  (hat  sway  of  reason,  (hat 

nally  praie,  as  the  fniil  of  thdr  docuinei. 
AtitM  Ihrtr  maxims,  and  the  whole  world 
falti  back  inio  a  frightful  ihaas. 

Charles  Reade  was  quite  as  skilful  an  adapter  as  Disraeli  or  Ingalls.  How 
•nany  of  his  best  things  came  out  of  his  scrap 'book,-*  we  shall  never  know. 
But  we  do  know  that  in  "The  Wandering  Heir"  be  appropriated  bodily  a  not 
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inconaiderable  fraction  of  Swift's  "  Polite  Conversation."  He  wu  denounced 
by  two  anunymous  writers,  who  afterwards  proved  to  be  an  unsuccessful 
novelist  and  his  wife.  Whereupon  he  came  out  in  a  vigorous  defence,  and, 
having  called  his  critics  "aiionyjnuncuia,  pseudonymuneula,  and  skunkala" 
amiiushed  behind  masked  batleries,  he  proceeded  to  shuw  ihat  the  transplant- 
ing of  a  few  lines  out  of  Swift,  and  the  welding  them  with  other  topics  in  a 
homogeneous  work,  was  not  pl^iarism,  but  one  of  every  true  inventor's  pro- 
cesses, and  that  only  an  inventor  could  do  it  well, — an  advanced  theory,  of 
course,  but  we  pardon  it  for  the  dehghtful  insouciance  of  its  conceiL  Keade 
was  always  full  of  charming  excuses.  When  he  was  attacked  for  taking  a 
French  play  by  Alphonse  Maquet  and  turning  it,  without  acknowledgment, 
into  the  English  "  White  Lies,"  he  simply  claimed  that  he  had  bought  the 
idea  from  the  original  author,  and  was  entitled  to  use  it  as  he  chose.  Though 
this  reply  did  not  pacify  his  critics,  we  are  not  sure  that  it  was  not  excellent 
good  sense.  If  plagiarism  is  stealing,  surely  the  thing  alters  its  character 
wlien  you  purchase  the  property  from  (lie  original  owner. 

The  compiler  of  an  adequate  "Curiosities  of  Plagiarism"  would  have  to 
devote  a  special  chapter  to  the  Protean  adventures  of  a  novelette  by  Mme. 
Charles  Reybaud.  Let  us  relate  them  as  curtly  as  possible.  In  18S3,  Charles 
Reade  published  a  story  called  "The  Picture  in  my  Uncle's  Dining-Room." 
Then  the  fun  began.  One  lynx-eyed  detective  found  in  a  forgotten  magazine 
a  story  called  "The  Old  M'sieu's  Secret,"  which  was  almost  identical  in  plot 
and  characters  with  Reade's  story.  Then  another  critic  found  another  story 
in  another  forgotten  magazine,  entitled  "  Where  Shall  he  Find  Her  ?"  (the  title 
is  curiously  apt),  which  was  also  identical  in  essentials  with  Reade's  story. 
Things  became  mixed.  Both  the  forgotten  stories  were  anonymous.  Both 
were  so  like  each  other,  and  so  like  Reade's,  that  it  was  impossible  they  should 
have  been  written  independently.  At  last  the  mystery  was  explained.  All 
three,  it  was  found,  were  adaptations  or  paraphrases  from  Mme.  Reybaud's 
"Mile,  de  Malepierre."  Reade,  indeed,  had  remodelled  ihe  story  and 
deepened  the  dramatic  interest,  but  the  paternity  was  indisputable.  Hardly 
had  the  smoke  of  Ihe  controversy  died  away  in  England  when  the  war  was 
carried  into  Germany,  where  one  A.  von  Bosse  published  in  Uebir  Land  und 
Meer  a  story  entitled  "Das  Lebende  Bild,"  which  proved  to  be  "Mile,  de 
Malepierre"  again,  in  Teutonic  dress. 

It  was  De  Quincey  who  first  pointed  out  that  Coleridge's  Hymn  is  a  glo- 
rious paraphrase  of  a  little-known  poem  by  the  German  authoress  Frederica 
Brunn,  entitled  "Chamouni  at  Sunrise."  Here  is  the  poem  as  translated  by 
Charles  T.  Brooks  in  his  "  Songs  and  Ballads  from  the  German  Lyric  Poets,** 
Boston,  1842 : 


w  o(  eternity,  thou  daiiling  peak 


Who  sank  tb<  pillar  in  the  Up  of  earth, 

Down  deep,  the  pillar  of  eiomsl  rock. 

On  which  thy  mass  tiands  firm,  and  flrm  hath  stood 

While  centuries  on  centuries  rushed  along  T 

Who  reared,  UMowering  through  the  vault«i  blue. 

Mighty  nod  bold,  Ihy  radiant  counteDanceT 

Whoi 
Down  I 


jagged  streams,  o'er  rock  and  (hrouih  ravinet 
d  w^ose  almiehiy  voice  commaiidedloud, 
lore  Bhail  the  ■Cifieniog  billon  rest  awhile  I" 
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Who'fringfd  with  blus'^om-wrealts  ihe  eternal  ftoitr 
WhoK  name,  O  wilil  ArvEirnn,  does  thy  din 
or  waves  sound  out  in  dreadful  harmDnlej? 


■■Jehovahl" 

ll  whispers  in  Uw  purling,  silvery  taooks. 
While  De  Qiiincey  urges  that  the  mere  ftainework  of  the  poem  is  exactly 
the  same,  he  has  the  good  sense  to  own  that  by  a  judicious  amplification  of 
some  topics,  and  by  its  far  deeper  tone  of  lyrical  eiiihusiasm,  "Ihe  dry  bones 
of  the  German  outline  have  been  created  by  Coleridge  into  the  fulness  of 
life."  Excuse  and  justification  enough.  If  the  people  who  are  inclined  ti) 
throw  stones  at  Coleridge  for  this  and  similar  appropriations  would  only  turn 
their  gigantic  mental  strength  to  plagiarisms  of  this  sort,  they  would  be  a 
blessing  to  the  community  iu  lieu  of  a  curse. 

Gray  s  "  Elegy"  has  been  called  a  cento  by  over-nice  critics,  whose  con- 
science Is  alarmed  by  the  wicked  unscrupulousness  of  their  betters.  Tiie 
very  first  line  they  trace  back  to  Uante  r 

The  curfew  tolls  ihe  knell  of  partine  day. 

G»AV:  Elfgi: 

Thriirs.lf  heherr^he"vesp«\eirfroin''rIr. 
That  seems  10  mourn  for  the  expiiing  day. 

Purgalojy,  Canto  viii.,  I.  s,  Gary's  trans. 

The  gem  of  purest  rare  serene,  the  flower  born  to  blush. unseen,  the  mute 
inglorious  Milton,  have  been  traced  back  to  heaven  knows  how  many  paral- 
lels in  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  English  poetry.  (See  Gem  —  Flower,  MUTE 
Inglorious  Milton.)  Bui  beyond  these  obvious  imitations,  does  it  not  owe 
many  of  its  most  felicitous  expressions  and  touches  to  a  trick  of  inlaying  which 
familiarity  with  elder  poets  assisted?  To  such  disparaging  queries  it  might 
suffice  to  retort  Walter  Savage  Landor's  language  applied  to  critics  :  "  Fleas 
know  not  whether  they  are  upon  the  body  of  a  giant  or  upon  one  of  an  ordi- 
nary size,  and  bite  both  indiscriminately.'' 

"Owen  Meredith"  (Lord  Lytton)  was  one  of  the  most  consistent,  indefati- 
gable, and  audacious  plagiarists  that  ever  lived.  It  is  quite  possible  he  never 
wrote  an  original  line  in  his  life.  At  all  events,  every  apt  or  striking  line, 
every  pretty  sentiment,  and  every  unusual  incident  in  every  one  of  his  books 
has  been  traced  to  some  original  either  in  English  or  foreign  literature.  It 
was  the  latter  to  which  he  was  chiefly  indebted.  Doubtless  he  held  himself 
»»fer  there,  for  when  he  first  came  upon  the  scene  Englishmen  had  small  ac- 
quaintance with  the  literature  of  other  countries. 

Yet  English  authors  were  not  quite  safe  at  his  hands.  Years  ago  an  article 
in  the  North  British  Review  called  attention  to  the  close  resemblance  of  cer- 
tain passages  in  his  '■  Gyges  and  Candaules"  to  some  of  the  finest  lines  in 
Kcats's  "  St.  Agnes."  Verses  from  other  English  poets  were  cited,  too,  which 
had  been  adapted  to  his  own  use  with  very  little  change.  The  author  of  the 
article,  with  an  urbanity  rare  in  Scotch  reviewers  of  British  bards,  alluded  to 
this  tendency  as  "  the  unconscious  sympathy  of  the  mocking-bird."  Indeed, 
the  entire  British  public  has  treated  the  noble  pilferer  with  a  leniency  that  is 
extraordinary  when  contrasted  with  its  severity  to  other  offenders.  When 
it  was  first  made  known,  for  example,  that  "Lucile"  was  a  barefaced  bit  of 
phgiarium,  the  English  press,  for  some  reason  or  other,  was  inclined  to  hush 
up  the  matter;  and  to-day  there  is  a  large  circle  of  Owen  Meredith's  admirers 
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who  have  never  had  their  faith  disturbed,  never  known  that  "  Lucile"  was 
George  Sand's  and  not  Lord  Lytton'a.  Yet  so  it  is.  The  first  part  of  that 
novel  in  verse  is  mereiy  the  prose  story  of  "Lavinia"  (ailhfully  done  into 
galloping  English  an  a  pests. 

Bui  George  Sand  is  not  the  only  foreign  author  whom  milord  laid  under 
coiilribution.  Here  and  there  jewels  were  filched  from  Musset,  from  Heine, 
from  some  olher  of  the  great  masters  of  lyric  verse,  and  embedded  in  thia  lit- 
erary crazy-quilt.  Who,  on  first  reading '' Lucile,"  has  not  held  his  breath 
when  he  came  to  these  splendid  lines  } — 

Though  divine  Aphrodilc  ^duM  open  her  arma 
To  our  longing,  and  lull  us  lo  ileep  tm  her  charms. 
Though  Ihe  world  its  full  sense  of  enioyment  insure  us, 
Though  Horace,  Lucrelius,  and  old  Epicums 
Si(  beaide  ua  and  swear  we  are  happjr.  whai  ihen  t 

"  L«  it  be  I     You  say  well ;  but  the  world  is  too  old ' 

To  rekindle  within  i[  llie  ages  of  gold  ; 

A  vast  hope  has  traversed  the  earlh,  and  our  eyes 

The  lines  are  merely  a  free  translation  of  Musset,  in  his  "  Espoir  en  Dieu ;" 

Que  la  blonde  Asiane.  qu'idoliiTaii  la  dice. 


Quand  Hora 
Assist  mesc 


.■appellen 


Mere  plagi 
Meredith  ha; 
brought  horn 
Danubian  pr 

entitled  "Serbski  Pesme.' 
paraphrases  from  ancient 
which  Mr.  Lytton  called 


le  leur  dirais  i  lous.  ■'  Quoi  que  nous 
Je  souffre,  11  est  trop  (ard ;  le  monde  s 
fjne  immense  esperance  a  traversi!  la  1 

Malgr*  nous  vei '       ' 

rism,  however,  i 
been  guilty.  Jl 
lo  him.     He  o 

cipalities.     On  his  return  to  England  he  published  a  volur 

■   "  "It  consisted   of  a  series  of^  poems,  ostensibly 

rvian  originals.     Here  it  was  not  his  originality 

the  world  lo  admire,  but  his  learning;,  his  inde- 


not  the  only  literary  offence  of  which  Owen 
ery  complicated  bit  of  imposition  has  been 
e  held  a    '■   ■  '  '  - 


1  diplomatic  positt< 


e  of  Ihe 


fatigable  research,  his  sympathy  wiih   Ihe  unrecognized  masterpieces  of  ihe 
world's  literature.     He  was  an  explorer  in  a  new  field  who  had  made  valuable 
discoveries.     At  first  ihe  English  public  look  him  at  his  word.     But  it  was 
n  whispered  that  the  very  title  of  his  book  betrayed  an  extraordinary  ig- 


f  the  Servian  language, — that  it  had  been  constructed  on  Ihe  princi- 
ple that  the  philosopher  in  Pickwick  found  so  useful  when  he  conceived  his 
essay  on  Chinese  metaphysics;  the  poet  had  evidently  hunted  up  in  a  dic- 
tionary the  word  for  Servian  and  the  word  for  poems,  and  joined  them  to- 
gether without  any  regard  for  the  grammatical  laws  of  number  and  case.  If 
the  very  title  betrayed  so  much  ignorance,  what  trust  could  be  put  in  the 
body  of^  the  work  ?  And,  indeed,  it  was  eventually  proved  that  the  poems 
were  not  Servian  at  all,  nor  translations  from  ihe  Servian,  nor  even  original. 
They  had  been  boldly  taken  wilhoiit  acknowledgment  from  an  impudent  lit- 
erary mystification  which  a  Gallic  author  had  foisted  on  the  French  public 

There  is  a  little  poem  of  Heine's,  entitled  "Ein  Weih,"  which  begins  aa 
follows ; 

Rie  hatien  sich  Beidc  <d  henlich  lieb, 
SpiubiiUin  war  s.e,  er  war  tin  Dieb. 

It  is  well  worth  while  to  compare  this  with  the  opening  lines  of  Meredith's 
"  See -Saw ;" 

fihe  was  a  harlot  and  I  was  a  thief: 
Hut  we  loved  each  oihcr  beyoiul  belief. 
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His  lordship  did  nat  tlways  go  unpunished.    In  a  volume  published  anony- 
tBously  a  doien  years  »go,  entitled  "  The  Heptalogia  ;  or,  The  Seven  against 
Sense,"  there  is  a  parody  of  Owen  Meredith  which  is  also  a  fierce  and  bitter 
attack  on  his  personal  character  as  well  as  on  his  literary  methods.     The 
authorship  of  the  book  has  never  been  acknowledged  to  this  day ;   yel  it  has 
never  been  doubted.     Ant  Swinburne,  aut  diabotus, — that  was  the  universal 
verdict.     The  poem,  which  is  called  "  Last  Words  of  a  Seventh-rate  Poet," 
is  too  long  to  quote  entire,  but  a  few  lines  will  give  some  idea  of  the  wii  and 
wickedness  of  the  onslaught.     The  sevenlh-rate  poet,  stretched  on  his  death- 
bed, is  speaking  to  a  faithful  attendant,  whom  he  calls  Bill : 
Thtre'l  a  deily  •hapes  us  our  ends,  sir,  rough-hew  Ihem,  my  boy,  how  we  will,— 
As  I  lUtcd  myself  In  a  poem  I  pkiblished  last  vcai,  you  know.  Bill.— 
Where  I  nwntiDned  that  (hat  was  ihi  queiiian,- to  be,  or,  by  Jove,  not  to  be. 
Ah,  il'i  looieihing- you'll  think  so  herealtET— la  wait  on  a  poet  like  me. 
Had  I  wrillcii  no  more  than  those  verses  on  that  Countess  1  used  to  call  Pussy,— 
Yo,  MJnelle  or  Hsaon,-and— you'll  hardly  believe  it-she  said  they  were  all  out  ofMuMel. 
Now  I  doD'I  Bay  (hey  weren'l, — but  what  then  !  and  I  don't  say  they  were,— I'll  bet  pounds 

But  1  thlfrk  there  were  somt^-say  a  dozen,  perhaps,  or  a  score — out  of  Browning. 

As  for  poets  who  go  on  a  contrary  track  to  wliat  I  go  and  you  go, — 

Yoo  nmeaber  my  lyrke  translated— like  sweet  BuTly  Bottom—from  Hugo  » 

ThDugb  1  will  say  it's  curious  that  simply  on  just  that  account  there  should  be 

Hen  so  bold  »  to  My  that  not  one  of  my  poems  was  wriiien  by  me. 

It  woold  stir  iba  political  bile  or  the  phyucal  spleen  of  a  drab  or  a  Tory 

Tobearcrilicsassign  to  his  hand  the  Confessional,  Bi  It,  and  (he  Laboratory; 

Yd,  it's  singulati—nay,  1  can't  think  of  a  parallel  (ain't  it  a  high  lark! 

As  tfaal  Countess  would  say),— there  are  few  men  believe  It  was  1  wrote  the  Ode  to  a  Skylark 

And  it  ohcn  has  given  myself  and  Lord  Albert  no  end  of  diversion 

To  hear  tellowi  maintain  to  my  l^ce  it  was  Wordsworth  who  wrote  The  Eiciirslon, 

When  Ibey  know  that  whole  reams  of  the  verses  recur  in  my  authoriied  works 

Here  and  (here,  up  and  down  1     Why,  such  readers  are  InHdeis,  heretics,  Turks ! 

And  (he  pitiful  critics  who  think  in  their  paltry  presumption  to  pav  me  a 

Pretty  conpliment,  pairing  me  off,  sir,  with  Keats, — as  if  he  could  write  Lamia  1 

While  I  never  produced  a  more  characteristic  and  exquisite  book. 

One  tlut  gave  me  more  real  satisfaction,  than  did,  on  the  whole,  Lalta  Rookh. 

mine,  which  1 
Jisobedience"-  _ 
Wril,  it'«  huky  lor  (hem  that  it's  not  worth  IT,  .  ,       . 

With  the  hlreKngs,  lonooth,  of  the  press  who  assert  (hat  0(hello  was  Shakespeare's, 
When  he  that  can  mn  sir,  may  read- if  he  borrows  the  book  or  goes  on  tick- 
In  ny  poems  the  bit  that  describes  bow  the  Hellespont  joins  the  Propontic. 
There  are  men,  I  believe,  who  will  tell  you  that  Gray  wrote  ihe  whole  of  The  Bard, 
Or  that  I  didn't  write  half  the  Elegy.  Bill,  in  a  Country  Church-Yard. 
Whtn  yoo  know  that  my  poem.  The  Poet,  begins,  "  Ruin  seiie  thee  1"  and  ends 
With  recapitulations  of  horrors  (he  pocl  invokes  on  his  friends. 
And  rit  swear,  if  you  took  al  the  dirge  on  my  relatives  under  Ihe  turf,  you 
Will  percdve  it  winds  up  with  some  lines  on  myself— and  begins  with  the  Curfew. 
Now  you'll  grant  it's  more  probable,  Bill,-as  a  man  of  the  world,  if  you  please,— 
That  all  these  should  have  prigged  from  myself  than  that  I  should  have  prigged  fr 

A  little  farther  are  the  following  lines  : 

Al  whei  once  I  observe 
Ihief." 

Or  the  whole,  Lord  Lytton  went  too  far.  That  would  be  the  verdict  even 
nf  Ihe  most  lenient  minds.  Plagiarism  is  not  always  a  virtue.  For  example, 
one  can  have  no  words  of  praise  for  the  French  gentleman  who  published  \ 
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little  volume  called  "  Le  Caniche  Noir."  Mr.  F  Ansiey  happened  across  it 
ill  a  Parisiai)  book-store,  and,  opening  it,  found  it  to  be  his  own  "  Black 
Poodle"  wagging  a  friendly  tail.  The  scene  was  changed  from  England  to 
France  ;  the  poodle's  master  was  now  an  Italian,  not  a  Frenchman.  There 
were  other  variations  on  the  theme,  but  the  poodle  was  Mr.  Anitey'i  old 
))oodle ;  his  adventure  was  the  same.  Mr.  An^tey  then  wrote  a  letter  in 
French  to  the  French  author,  signing  not  with  his  "  pen-name,"  but  with  hw 
patronymic.  He  congratulated  M.  X.  on  his  "  originality  vraiment  extraor- 
dinaire." He  asked  iMrmission  to  render  "  Le  Caniche  Noir"  into  English, 
assuring  him  that  he  felt  capable  of  making  the  translation  in  a  sympathetic 
manner.  The  French  author  answered,  in  English,  and  with  modesty,  that 
he  did  not  think  his  book  deserved  the  praises  liberally  heaped  on  It  by  Mr. 
Anstey.  "  About  your  demand  for  adaptation,  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  I 
am  my  own  translator,  and  that  the  'Caniche  Noir' exists  in  English  already." 
In  fact,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom  that  plagiarism  is  always  a  crime 
unless  the  author  either  belters  what  he  takes  or  restores  to  the  world  a  gem 
that  had  been  forgotten.     He  must  not  do  as  the  gypsies  are  said  to  do, — 


Churchill:  TIu  Aptliia,\.v^. 

His  offence  can  only  be  palliated  if  he  does  as  Sheridan  did  with  this  very 


It  becomes  graver  if  he  amplifies  without  improving,  as  Leigh  Hunt  did  with 
the  same  : 

Milton  borrowecl  other  poets'  thoughis,  but  he  did  tiot  bocrow  as  gypsies  Immnr  childm, 
Bpoiiing  Iheir  fealures  that  ihsy  may  nul  be  recogniied.  No,  lie  returned  them  imprmed. 
Had  he  '•  borrowed"  your  coat,  he  would  have  restored  it  wiih  a  new  i»ap  upoD  tt.-~la- 

Vet  even  for  the  most  unpardonable  offence  one  would  not  act  as  they  do 
in  Afghanistan.  According  to  recent  reports  from  that  country,  3  certain 
Mirza  Ahmed  was  brought  before  tlie  Emir,  charged  with  misappropriation 
of  public  funds.  In  the  course  of  the  trial  it  was  discovered  that  the  defend- 
ant had  been  guilty  of  writing  poetry  which  did  not  possess  the  virtue  of 
originality.  That  fact  enraged  the  Emir.  "The  accusation  of  purloining 
public  money,"  declared  his  Majesty,  in  the  decision,  "has  not  been  proved. 
For  that  I  cannot  punish  you.  But  I  cannot  excuse  the  theft  of  the  ideas  of 
Saadi  and  fiatiz,  the  old  |>oets.  As  a  penalty  I  order  your  tongue  pierced 
by  long,  thick  needles."  The  poor  writer  was  subjected  to  the  torture,  and 
the  Emir  has  little  fear  that.  Mirza  will  again  attempt  to  force  his  hexameters 
upon  an  "  indulgent"  monarch. 

Is  this  very  story  a  plagiarism  or  a  coincidence  ?  Certainly  it  bears  a  suspi- 
cious analogy  to  the  anecdote  of  Bacon  and  Sir  John  Hayward.  The  latter 
had  been  imprisoned  by  Queen  Elizabeth  on  the  charge  of  treasonable  utter- 
ances contained  in  his  "  Life  and  Reign  of  Henry  IV  "  But  Bacon,  being 
applied  to  for  his  opinion,  reported  that  "for  treason  he  found  none,  but  for 
felony  he  found  many,"  which  he  explained  by  saying  that  the  author  had 
sii)len  many  sentences  from  Tacitus  and  translated  them  into  English. 

To  give  a  detailed  account  of  all  the  flagrant  plagiarisms  that  have  been 
traced  and  exposed  would  in  itself  fill  a  volume.  There  is  Sterne  stealing 
all  the  best  passages  In  his  "  Tristram  Shandy"  from  older  authors,  and  (hen 
denouncing  plagiarism  in  words  stolen  from  Burton  ;  Berijamin  Franklin  lav- 
ing claim  to  the  translation  of  "  De  Senectute,"  doJie  by  Logan,  copying  btt 
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counsels  against  intemperance  out  of  the  works  of  Jeremy  Tsylor,  and  trans- 
lating at  second  hand  his  fable  against  persecution  from  the  Hackacet  in  the 
"Bostin  ;"  Moliire  producing  his  "Precteuses  Hidfciiles"  two  years  after  it  had 
been  acted  in  substance  bv  the  Italian  comediaiis ;  M.  Langl^s,  the  Urientalisi, 
stealing  his  "  Voyage  d'Aodoul  Ri^zac"  from  Galland'H  "  Arabian  Nights ;"  Le- 
ftbre  de  Villebrune,  in  his  translation  of  Athenaeus,  copying  six  thousand  two 
hundred  notes  from  Casaubon's  critical  works  ;  De  Saint-Ange,  in  his  transla- 
tion of  Ovid's  "  Metamorphoses,"  burrowing  about  fifteen  hundred  verses  from 
ThomasCorneille,  and  a  still  greater  number  from  Malfiliatre;  Jacques  Uelille, 
in  his  translation  of  Virgil,  his  poem  of  "  L'lmagination,"  and  other  works,  ap. 
proprialing  agreat  number  of  lines  from  other  poets ;  Matle-Brun,  In  his  famous 
work  on  geography,  literally  adopting  the  remarks  of  Gosseliii,  Lacroix,  Wale- 
kenaer,  Pinkerton,  Puissant,  etc.  ;  Aignan,in  his  translation  of  the  "  Iliad,"  bor- 
rowing twelve  hundred  verses  from  a  ]>revious  translation  by  Rochefort ;  Caslil 
Blaze  transferring  to  his  "Dictionary  of  Modern  Music"  three  hundred  and 
forty  notices  from  Rousseau's  work  on  the  same  subject,  and  all  the  while 
abusing  the  lalter  for  his  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  the  art ;  Henri  Beyle, 
under  ilie  assumed  name  of  Bombet,  publishing  his  well-known  letters  on 
Haydn  and  Italian  music,  and  leaving  the  public  unacquainted  with  the  fact 
that  he  had  merely  translated  them  from  the  Italian  of  Joseph  Carpani  ;  and 
the  Count  de  Courchamps  palming  on  the  world  as  the  "  Menioires  In^dits  de 
Caglioslro"  a  series  of  tales  which  turned  out,  after  all,  to  be  but  a  literal  tran- 
script of  a  romance  published  some  twenty  years  before  by  John  Potocki,  a 
Polish  count.  Pierre  Breslay  published  in  1574  "L'Anthologie,  ou  Recueil  de 
plusieursdrscours  notables;  next  year  ("C'etait  un  peu  prompt,"  naively  adds 
one  of  M,  Qu^rard's  supplementers)  J^ean  des  Caures  followed  him  word  for 
word  in  his  "CKuvres  Morales,"  levynig  like  contributions  on  Grevin,  Coras, 
and  otiier  authors  of  the  day.  Zscliokke's  "  Warlike  Adventures  of  a  Peaceful 
Man,"  translated  into  French  in  three  volumes  in  1813.  ap]}eared  without  ac- 
knowledgment of  source  in  the  ^ct-k*  at /"artJ  in  1847.  Paul  Ferry  had  not  long 
printed  "Isabeile"  in  his  first  poetical  works  before  De  la  Croix  transferred  it 
to  his  "Climine."  On  the  misdoings  of  Moore,  Pope,  Mason,  Gray,  and  sev- 
eral others,  entire  books  or  lengthy  papers  have  been  written.  Of  a  sometime 
Lord  William  Pitt  Lennox,  Punch  sagaciously  divined  that  his  favorite  authors 
were  Steele  and  Borrow.  Rogers's  "Human  Life"  is  more  than  based  on 
Gay's  "  Hirth  of  the  Squire,"  a  piece  confessedly  in  imitation  of  the  "  Pollio" 
of  Virgil,  Longfellow  has  so  accurately  translated  the  Anglo-Saxon  metrical 
fragment  "The  Grave"  that  his  version  agrees  almost  verbally  with  the  Rev. 
J.  J.  Conybeare's.  More  recently  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  appropriated  an  entire 
chapter  from  "Georgia  Scenes,"  by  an  almost  forgotten  American  humorist, 
and  with  the  few  necessary  verbal  changes  Inlaid  it  in  his  " Trumpet- Major." 
All  these  examples,  a  handful  picked  out  at  random,  go  far  to  justify  Horace 
Smith'*  definition  of  originalitjr  as  "  undiscovered  or  unconscious  imitation." 
"  Ah,  how  often,"  this  is  how  in  "  Philobiblon"  the  books  address  the  clergy, 
"do  you  pretend  that  we,  who  are  old,  are  but  just  born,  and  attempt  to  call 
us  sons  who  are  fathers,  and  to  call  that  which  brought  you  into  clerical  exist- 
ence the  fabric  of  your  own  studies  f  In  truth,  we  who  now  pretend  to  be 
Romans  are  evidently  sprung  from  the  Athenians  :  for  Carmentia  was  ever  a 
pillager  of  Cadmus  \  and  we  who  are  just  burn  in  England  shall  be  born  again 
to-morrow  in  Paris,  and,  being  thence  carried  on  to  Bononia,  shall  be  allotted 
an  Italian  origin  unsupported  by  any  consanguinity." 

On  the  whole,  as  between  the  plagiarist  and  his  accuser,  we  prefer  the 
j>laEiarist.  We  have  more  sympathy  for  the  man  in  the  |>illory  than  for  the 
rabble  that  pell  him.  And  especially  we  have  naught  but  loathing  for  those 
literary  detectives  who  arc  continually  huuiiug  ou  the  tiack  of  every  popular 
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writer  and  crying  "Stop  thief  1"  at  every  accidental  coincidence.  We  reJMce 
in  the  bitter  wotds  which  Tennyaou  used  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Dawson,  author 
of  "A  Study  on  The  Princes*/'     "There  is,  I  fear,"  said  the  Laureate,  "a 

Erosaic  set  growing  up  amung  us,  editors  of  booklets,  bookworms,  index- 
untcrs,  or  men  of  great  memories  and  no  imagination,  who  impute  them- 
selves  to  the  poet,  and  so  believe  that  he,  loo,  has  no  imagination,  but  is 
forever  poking  his  nose  between  the  pages  of  some  old  volumes  in  order 
to  see  what  he  can  appropriate."  This  is  the  class  of  critics  who  accuse 
Tennyson  of  plagiarism  hecause  in  his  lyric  "  Home  they  brought  her 
Warrior  dead"  the  newly-made  widow,  sitting  in  stony  and  unmoved  silence 
before  her  husband's  corpse,  bursts  at  last  into  refreshing  tears  at  the  sight 
of  her  child,  an  incident  which  occurs  also  in  "  Marmion."  Coincidence  need 
not  be  conscious  borrowing. 

Yet  we  fear  the  literary  detective  will  not  die.  For  some  inscrutable  reason 
he  seems  to  be  one  of  Nature's  favorites.  In  the  struggle  fur  existence, 
which  we  are  taught  is  constantly  eliminating  the  weakest  and  leaving  ampler 
room  for  the  strongest  and  the  nttest,  the  literary  detective  emerges  buoyant, 
smiling,  self-satisfied, — immortal  in  his  folly  and  his  impudence.  He  may 
live  to  be  the  famous  Last  Man,  he  may  cry  "Chestnuts,"  or  its  equivalent, 
when  the  angel  Gabriel  sounds  the  last  trump,  he  may  detect  "  coincidences" 
in  the  judgment  that  consigns  him  among  the  accursed. 

Plain  living  and  Mgh  thinking  are  no  more,  a  line  in  Sonnet  XHL  of 
"Poems  dedicated  to  National  Independence  and  Liberty,"  written  by  Words- 
worth, iu  September,  1802,  as  3  protest  against  the  "  terrible  luxury"  of  the 
London  rich.  Something  similar  to  the  ideal  thus  negatively  presented  is 
found  in  the  Greek  line 

n-x""  V^'W  Jl"""''  o"  T«T(.  yiay 
{'■  A  heavy  paunch  bears  not  a  subtle  mind"), 

which  St.  Chrysostom  vaguely  attributes  to  a  heathen  writer,  Horace,  in  bis 
"Satires"  (U.,  ii.,  76),  has 

VIdes  lit  pollidus  omnis 
Hesiernis  viiib  animum  quoque  pnegravat  una, 

and  Cicero,  in  his  "Tusculan  Disputations,"  v.  100,  "Quid,  quod  ne  mente 
quidem  recte  uii  possumus,  mullo  cibo  et  potione  compleli  i" 

Dean  (afterwards  Bishop)  Graves,  who  was  resident  clergyman  at  Winder- 
mere from  1835  to  1864,  and  often  met  Wordsworth,  in  his  "  Recollections  of 
Wordsworth  and  the  Lake  Country"  (Dublin  Lectures  on  Literature  and  Art, 
1869,  p.  agj),  after  describing  the  cottage  which  the  poet  in  his  early  days 
rented  for  eight  pounds  a  year,  goes  on  to  say,  "  In  that  cottage  he  spent  what 
I  think  may  be  called  the  heroic  period  of  his  life.  There  he  realised  his 
noble  motto  of  'plain  living  and  high  thinking;'  even  a  guest  beneath  his 
roof  saw  no  beverage  on  his  dinner-table  but  pure  water  ;  and  Walter  Scott 
confesses  that  when  sojourning  with  him  he  made  daily  a  surreptitious  walk 
to  '  the  public,'  a  mile  o0,  to  get  a  draught  of  beer.  'There  .  .  he  worked 
on  silently  and  magnanimously;  and  while  receiving  no  pecuniary  reward 
for  his  tabor,  he  silenily  endured  a  persecution  of  critical  obloquy  equally 
unrelenting  and  unjust. 

Platform,  in  American  politics,  a  declaration  of  party  principles.  The 
phrase  has  been  imported  into  England,  but  though  it  comes  as  an  importa- 
tion it  is  really  a  revival  of  a  use  of  ilie  word  that  was  common  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  both  as  a  verb  and  as  a  noun.  "Thus,  Milton, 
in  his  "  Reason  of  Church  Government,"  says  that  some  "  do  not  think  it  for 
the  ease  uf  their  inconsequent  opinions  tu  grant  that  cinirch  discipline  is 
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pUtbrmed  in  the  Bible,  but  that  it  is  lerc  to  the  discretion  of  men."  In  Lyiy's 
'■Alexander  and  Campasiie,"  Act  v.,  be  4,  Apelles  is  asked,"  Wliat  piece  of 
work  liave  you  now  in  hand?"  to  which  he  replies,  "Niuie  in  hand,  if  il  like 
your  Majestie,  but  I  am  devising  a  plalforme  in  my  head."  And  in  the  "  Dis- 
covery of  the  New  World,"  quoted  by  Nares,  "  To  procure  himself  a  pardon 
*cnt  and  discovered  the  whole  platfoime  of  the  coiispiracie."  A  very  early 
example  occurs  iii  the  following  title  of  a  tract  in  the  library  of  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge  :  "  A  Survey  of  the  pretended  floly  Discipline,  faithfully 
gathered  by  way  of  Historical  Narration  out  of  the  Works  and  Writings  of 
the  principal  Favourers  of  that  Piatforine,  410,  London,  159J." 

The  subdivisions  of  a  platform  are  called  its  planks,  and  the  metaphor  Is 
sometimes  even  run  to  death  by  giving  the  name  of  splinters  to  the  sub- 
divisions of  "planks." 

Flato'a  maD,  "Plato  having  deBned  man  to  be  'a  two-legged  animal 
wilhout  feathers,'  Diogenes  plucked  a  cock  and  brought  it  into  the  Academy, 
and  said,  'This  is  Plato's  man.'  On  which  account  this  addition  was  made  to 
the  definition :  '  with  broad,  flat  nails.' "  But  even  with  the  addendum  the 
definition  cannot  be  considered  a  happy  one.  Franklin  called  mail  a  "  tool- 
making  animal." 

And  all  to  leave  what  with  his  -^'  '- 


iin  ea    ere   ,  ^^_^J^^^^^^^  ]^^^  Ackitephrl, 
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Play.  American  slang  has  developed  many  new  uses  of  this  phrase,  all 
o(  which  may  doubtless  be  traced  back  to  "  Hamlet ;"  "  Why,  look  you,  now, 
how  unworthy  a  thing  you  make  of  me!  Vou  would  play  upon  me;  you 
would  seem  to  know  my  stops  :  you  would  pluck  out  the  heart  of  my  mystery. 
'Sblood,  do  you  think  I  am  easier  to  be  played  on  than  a  pipe  ?"  (Act  iii., 
Sc.  a.)  "  You  can't  play  that  upon  me," — i.e.,  "  1  am  not  to  be  fooled  or  tricked 
in  that  way,"  is  evidently  a  direct  descendant  of  Hamlet's  phrase.  Then 
comes  the  affirmative,  to  mdicate  that  a  man  is  weak  or  foolish  enough  to  be 
played  upon : 

I1  was  April  the  first. 

And  quite  Bofl  was  the  skiei. 
Which  it  might  be  inferred 

■  upon  William 


naif  Lknguaee/rtm  T'U/i/ui  Jaw 


I  ain't  over-particuUr.  but  tl 
imself  of  the  opponunity  whi 
iw  down.—  TiJiai  ^ti«£t. 


Pleasuies,  Life  'would  be  tolerable  were  it  not  for  its,  a  phrase 
attributed  to  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  and  intelligible  enough  In  a  member 
of  that  race  of  which  Froissart  long  ago  remarked,  "They  take  their  pleasures 
■adly,  after  their  fashion."  Talleyrand  said  something  not  altogether  unlike 
this,  but  the  application  was  to  turn  into  ridicule  the  sombreness  of  the 
Genevans.  "  Is  not  Geneva  dull  ?"  asked  a  friend.  "  Especially  when  they 
amuse  themselves,"  was  Talleyrand's  reply.  George  EUot  also  says  in  "  Felix 
Holt,"  "One  way  of  getting  an  idea  of  our  fellow-countrymen's  miseries  is 
to  go  and  look  at  their  pleasures." 

Ploa-Plon,  a  name  given  to  the  son  of  Jerome  Bonaparte  by  his  second 
wife,  the  Princess  Ftederica  Catherine  of  Wiirtemberg,  the  Prince  Napo- 
leon Joseph  Charles  Bonaparte.  It  is  said  to  be  a  euphonism  for  "Crainl- 
pJomb"  ("  Fear-bullet"),  a  name  which  he  got  for  his  poltroonery  in  Ibe  Cri* 
mean  war. 
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Pluck.  This  word  aflbrds  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  slang  trordi  in 
the  course  of  time  become  adopted  into  current  English.  We  now  nicet  with 
"  pluck"  and  "  plucky"  as  the  recognized  equivalents  of  "  courage"  and  "  coura- 
geous." An  entry  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "Journal"  shows  that  in  1827  the 
word  had  not  yet  lost  its  low  character.  He  says  (vol.  ii.  p.  30),  "  want  of 
that  article  blackguardly  called  pluck."  Its  origin  is  obviotis.  From  early 
tinies  the  heart  has  been  popularly  regarded  as  the  scat  of  courage.  Now, 
when  a  butcher  lays  o|>en  a  carcass  he  divides  the  great  vessels  of  the  heart, 
cuts  through  the  windpipe,  and  then  |)lucks  out  together  the  united  heart  and 
lungs, — lighis  he  calls  them,— and  he  terms  the  united  mass  "the  pluck." 

Pluck,  To,  in  English  university  slang,  to  reject  a  candidate  for  gradua- 
tion. The  phrase  arose  at  Oxford.  It  might  seem  that  the  passive  form  "  to 
be  plucked"  had  some  reference  to  a  bird  despoiled  of  its  feathers.  This  ety- 
mology has,  indeed,  been  urged.  But  Cuthbert  Bede  explains  that  "when 
the  degrees  are  conferred  the  name  of  each  person  is  read  out  t>eforc  he  is 
presented  to  the  vice-chancellor.  The  proctor  then  walks  once  up  and  down 
the  room,  so  that  any  person  who  objects  to  the  degree  being  granted  may 
signily  the  same  by  pulling  or  plucking  the  proctor's  robes." 

Plug-Ugliea,  the  name  self-assumed  by  a  gang  of  thugs  or  rowdies  in  Bal- 
timore, who  terrorized  the  streets  fur  a  period.  Its  peculiar  felicity  caused 
the  name  to  survive  when  the  similar  associations  of  A?hlanders,  Dead  EU|>- 
bits,  Blood-Tubs,  etc.,  vanished  into  obscurity,  and  the  term  is  now  a  generic 
one  for  a  tough. 

Btood-Tubs  and  Plug-Ugliu.  and  olhers  galore. 

Ate  5ick  for  a  .hrashiiig  in  swecl  Ballimore ; 

Be  jabcrs  !  that  same  I'd  be  praud  to  inrorm 

Uf  ibe  terrible  Torce  of  au  Inahman's  arm. 

Sai^  a/  ihi  Iriik  Ltgian. 

Plum,  an  English  colloquialism  for  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  or  more 
generally  for  any  large  sum.  Is  it  only  a  curious  coincidence  that  in  Spanish 
pluma  and  in  Italian  pentta,  both  meaning  properly  feather,  have  the  slang 
signification  of  money  ?  The  London  Standard  thinks  not,  but  holds  that  the 
English  expression  comes  direct  from  the  Spanish,  "  the  idea  being  that  a 
man  who  had  accumulated  this  sum  had  feathered  his  nest." 

Who  in  ibis  life  gets  the  smiles,  and  the  acts  of  friendship,  and  the  pleasing  legacies!  The 
rich.    And  I  do,  for  my  pan,  heanily  wish  that  some  one  would  leave  me  a  trifle,— say  twenty 

should  sint  into  my  grave  worth  a  plum  at  least.— Th  acker  a  v  :  A  Skaity-Gttrtnl  iierj. 

Plumed  Knight,  a  sobriquel  of  James  G.  Blaine,  first  applied  to  him  by 
Colonel  Robert  (i.  Ingersoll  in  the  speech  nominating  Mr.  Blaine  as  the  can- 
didate for  President  at  the  Republican  convention  of  1876:  "Like  an  armed 
warrior,  like  a  plumed  knight,  James  G.  Blaine  marched  down  the  halls  of 
the  American  Congress  and  threw  his  shining  lance  full  and  fair  against  the 
brazen  forehead  of  every  defamer  of  this  country  and  niali^ner  of  its  honor." 
But  the  phrase  was  not  original.  Nor  was  Ingersoll  the  first  to  apply  it  to  a 
Presidential  candidate.  In  the  Works  of  William  H.  Seward,  vol.  iv.  p. 
68z,  there  is  a  quotation  from  John  A.  Andrew's  speech  at  the  Chicago  con- 
vention in  i860,  in  nominating  Lincoln,  in  which  he  said  of  Seward  that  "in 
the  thickest  and  the  honest  of  every  battle  there  would  be  the  while  plume 
of  the  gallant  leader  of  New  York." 

Poeta  nascitur,  Don  St  (U,  "A  poet  is  born,  not  made").  The  proverb 
as  it  stands  cannot  be  Iracecl  to  any  author,  but  similar  expressions  may  be 
found  in  Pinilar,  Ciceio,  Quiiitilian,  and  other  classic  wriiets.    Its  firat  appear- 
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»nce  as  a  proverb  ia  probably  in  Ccelius  Rhodigiims  <a.d.  1450-15^5),  "  Lee 
tiones  AnriquK,"  vii.  The  heading  of  chapter  iv,  is,  "An  poeia  naacitur, 
orator  fiat,"  etc.,  and  in  the  course  uf  this  chapter  occurs,  "Vulgo  certc 
jactatur,  nasci  poe  I  am,  oral  or  em  fieri."  Jonson,  however,  in  his  lines  "To 
the  Memory  of  Shakes  pear,"  says, — 

For  a  good  pofl'i  made  as  well  3a  bom. 
K  veil-known  poel  and  scholar  lo  whom  we  reTerrcd  ihii  queition  answers,  "  I  doubt  St 
any  one  can  discover  who  liisl  utlered  ihia  maxim  in  its  now  established  form.     It  seems  to 
'  '  '  '  e  Topsy,  but  possibly  has  its  origin  in  certain  verses  of  thai  somewhai 


IS  Shaksp 


i.  Sir  Philip   Sidne 
c  from  Floru! 


o  Floras,  1  had  supp 

orator  and  writer,  Julius  Florus,  [be  friend  of  Horace,  or  to  Julius  Floras  the  Second,  whom 
QuintUiao  praised.  But  Dr.  Sachs,  of  this  city,  than  whom  there  are  few  man  learned  clas- 
sical and  Orieoial  scholars,  gives  me  the  following  information:  'Ihave  looked  induslnously 
for  Patta  naseiWr,  noit/St,  among  the  classical  Latin  writers,  but  fail  to  find  ihe  maxim  in 
thai  shape,  as  in  fact  I  surmised  when  we  spoke  of  it.  I'he  quotation  fiom  Florus  (Lucius 
Aonius)  does  not  contain  these  words  exactly.  His  couplet  reads  as  follows  (AMhalDria 
iMtina,  ed.  Riese,  No.  aja) : 


ical  with  the  historian  who  made  the  epitome  of 
te  about  equally  divided,'  "—New  York  Critic. 

Poetic  prose.  It  is  a  failing  with  some  critics  who  do  not  clearly 
understand  the  line  of  demarcation  between  prose  and  verse  to  fall  into  un- 
seemly raptures  when  they  find  that  certain  passages  in  thetr  favorite  authors 
can  M  written  and  scanned  as  verse.  Now,  prose  is  one  thing  and  verse  is 
another.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  poetic  prose,  there  is  also  such  a  thing  as 
prosaic  verse.  Bui  the  former  should  have  a  rhythm  and  music  of  lis  own 
entirely  different  from  the  rhythm  and  music  of  verse.  The  latter,  which  can 
never  have  any  excuse  for  being,  may  yet  be  found  to  answer  to  all  the  tech- 
nical requirements  of  the  prosodist,  may  scan  responsive  to  his  rule  of 
thumb,  yet  through  some  poverty  of  word  or  thought  niay  fail  entirely  to 
reach  the  level  of  poetry.  Our  two  mightiest  masters  of  harmony  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  knew  this  secret  and  taught  it  by 
example.  There  is  no  more  magnificent  poetry  in  English  literature  than 
the  prose  portions  of "  Hamlet,"  or  various  passages  in  the  ''  Areopagitica"  and 
the  "Tractate  of  Education."  Yet  no  artificial  rearrangement,  no  breaking  up 
into  measured  lines,  could  possibly  convert  this  poetry  into  verse.  Therein 
lies  its  very  perfection.  On  the  other  hand,  inferior  rhetoricians  like  Dickens, 
who  are  never  less  eloqtient  than  when  they  seek  lo  be  very  eloquent,  and 
generally  all  that  class  of  writers  who  indulge  in  what  is  known  as  "  word- 
paiiilingi"  fall  into  a  sort  of  sing-song  that  imitates  the  metrical  strucinre  of 
verse  and  loses  the  spirit  of  poetry.  We  have  cited  Dickens,  A  flagrant 
exatnple  is  afforded  in  his  chapter  on  the  death  of  Little  Nell  in  "The  Old 
Curioaity  Shop."  Home  in  his  "New  Spirit  of  the  Age"  was  the  first  to 
point  this  out,  and  he  does  it  in  a  laudatory  manner. 

"  A  curious  circumstance,"  he  says,  "  is  observable  in  a  great  portion  of 
the  scenes  of  tragic  power,  pathos,  and  tenderness  contained  in  various  parts 
of  Mr.  Dickens's  works,  which  it  is  possible  may  have  been  the  result  of 
harmonious  accident,  and  the  author  not  even  subsequently  conscious  of  it. 
It  ii  that  they  are  written  in  blank  verse,  of  irregular  metre  and  rhythms, 
which  Southey,  and  Sheltey,  and  some  other  poels,  have  occasionally  adopted," 
And  he  thui  rearianges  the  passage  in  "  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop  s" 
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Fen  a.*!  Hvinrvo'i"-*'""' 
Rung  id  reniDncless  idU  fur  htr, 
So  young,  lo  beautiful,  lo  good. 

Decre[rit  age,  and  vigorout  life. 
And  blooming  youth,  and  bclplui  inlaucy, 
Pouied  forth — on  cnitch«,  io  the  piide  of  itmiglh 

And  health,  in  the  full  bluih 

To  mX«  raund  h«r  lomb!    Old  men  were  there 
Whow  eye»  >vere  dim 


Aud  still  been  old— ihe  dear,  the  blind,  the  lame. 

The  piltied. 
The  livinr  deaci  in  many  ^hapei  and  Ibrntl, 
To  (ee  ihe  doling  of  this  early  grave  I 

What  wai  the  death  ii  wotild  shut  In, 

Alone  the  crowded  pai  h  ihey  bore  her  luw ; 

Pale  as  the  new-fallen  snow 
Thai  covered  it ;  whoic  day  on  earth 

Had  been  so  fleeting. 
Under  (hat  poriih  where  she  had  *ai  when  Heaven 
^  In  mercy  brought  her  lo  that  peaceful  spot. 

She  passed  again  and  the  old  church 

Received  her  in  iti  quiet  shade. 

"  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  above,"  continues  Mr.  Hortie,  enthusiasti- 
cally, "only  two  unimi>ortaiit  words  have  been  omitted, — in  ^nditj;  'grand- 
dames'  has  been  substituted  for  'grandmothers,'  and  'e'en'  for  '  almost'  All 
that  remains  is  exactly  as  in  the  original,  not  a  single  word  transposed,  and 
the  punctuation  the  same  to  a  comma.  The  brief  homily  that  conclndes  the 
funeral  is  profoundly  beautiful  : 


And  is  a  mighty  universal  Truth. 
When  Death  strikes  down  the  innocent  and  yonuc. 
For  ey«y  fragile  form  from  which  he  teU 
The  parting  spiiil  free, 
A  hundred  vitiues  rise. 
In  shapes  of  mercy,  charity,  and  love. 
To  walk  the  world  and  hiess  it. 
Of  every  tear 
Thai  jorrowing  mortals  shed  on  such  green  graves, 

"  Not  a  word  of  the  original  is  changed  in  the  above  quotation,  which  is 
worthy  of  the  best  passages  in  Wordsworth,  and  thus,  meeting  on  the 
common  ground  of  a  deeply  truthful  sentiment,  the  two  most  unlike  men  in 
the  literature  of  the  country  ate  brought  into  close  proxlmalion." 

He  also  gives  a  similar  passage  from  the  concluding  paragraph  of  "  Nicholas 
Nickleby ;" 

The  glass  was  men  above  the  dead  boy's  grave. 

Trodden  by  fcei  so  small  and  light. 

That  not  a  daisy  drooped  its  head 
Benralh  'heir  pressure. 

Thtvugh  all  the  spring  and  lumnier  dm* 
Garlands  of  Tirsh  flowers,  wreathed  by  iolknl  hands. 

But  Thackeray  was  a  far  truer  critic  than  Home.     Speaking  of  tltc  "Chriat* 
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Another  authority  has  (bund  < 
"American  Notes"  may  be  thrown  mi 

SlUI  do  those  waicrs  i 


Since  darkness  brooded  on  th«  deep 
And  that  tua  flood  before  the  Deluge— Light- 
Came  rushing  on  Creation  at  ibe  woni  of  God. 

"American  Notes,"  it  will  he  remembered,  was  the  book  which  Macaulay 
refused  to  review  because  he  could  see  no  good  in  it.  "  I  cannot  praise  it, 
and  I  will  not  cut  it  up.  It  is  written  like  the  worst  parts  of  '  Humphrey's 
Clock.*  What  is  meant  to  be  easy  and  sprightly  is  vulgar  and  flippant,  as  in 
the  first  two  pages.  What  is  meant  to  l)e  fine  is  a  great  deal  loo  fine,  as  the 
description  of  the  Fall  of  Niagara."  But  Macaulay  had  not  seen  that  descrip- 
tion thrown  hito  iambic  lines. 

There  are  worse  sinners,  however,  than  Dickens.  He  never  did  anything 
so  outrageous  as  this  from  Disraeli's  "  Wondrous  Tale  of  Alroy ;" 

Why  am  there?  are  you  not  here  T  and  need  I  urge  a  stronger  plea?  Oh,  brother  dear,  I 
pray  you  come  and  mingle  in  our  festival!  Our  walls  are  hung  with  flowers  you  tove^  I 
culled  them  bv  the  fountains  side :  the  holy  lamps  are  iiimmed  and  set,  and  you  muai  raise 
tbeir  earliest  Name.  Without  the  gate  nty  maidens  wait  to  offer  you  a  robe  of  slate.  Then, 
brother  dear,  I  pray  you  come  and  mingle  in  our  festival. 

Of  course,  it  sometimes  happens,  even  in  the  masters,  that  a  line  may  here 
and  there  be  detached  from  the  context  and  be  made  to  scan.  At  the  same 
time,  when  read  as  prose,  it  may  not  offend  against  the  rhythmic  integrity  tif 
the  passage.  Hut  this  is  mere  accident.  In  a  discussion  of  this  very  subject 
Dr.  Johnson  pointed  out  that  the  accident  might  happen  in  ordinary  con- 
versation : 

Such  vene  we  cnake  when  we  are  writing  prose ; 
We  make  such  verse  in  common  convetsalion. 

When  this  accident  goes  unnoted,  when  to  the  ear  the  line  retains  the 
metre  of  prose  and  melts  into  the  common  music  of  the  whole,  it  has  no  dis- 
cordant effect.  But  the  moment  it  is  pointed  out  it  distinctly  jars  on  the  ear. 
Coleridge  therefore  made  a  mistake  in  dwelling  on  the  hexanielrical  rhythm 
of  these  passages  in  Isaiah  : 

Hear,  O  heavens,  and  give  ear.  |  O  earth  :  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken. 

I  have  nourished  and  brought  up  children,  |  and  they  have  rebelled  against  me. 


o-huiilers  who  have  gone  to 
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the  pains  of  scaniiing  llie  following  passages,  the  first  three  being  from  the 
Psalms,  the  three  latter  from  the  New  Testament: 

Cfid  dme  I  Dp  wTih  J  1  ihSut :  3ur  I  Lord  wlih  ih{  t  •o"'«1  B^  i  |  irOmpH. 
There  Is  a  1  rjvit  th*  1  flowing  whire-  I  of  >hSII  |  glWdin  <hi  ]  citf . 
Banc  I  [ijjih  the  I  ciiV  bi  I  God  \  Jf-  I  hovjh  hXih  |  blisi  her. 
Art  iheu  ht  I  thii  should  |  came,  or  I  do  wg  I  look  fbr  S-  I  nStblr! 
Husbinds,  I  tovc  your  I  wives.  3nd  I  b£  xSt  |  billCr  i-  |  gainst  ihlm, 
Bless'd  are  iht  |  poor  in  |  spirll,  f6r  |  tbEirs  !s  tht  |  kjngdam  Of  |  hEavEa. 

The  effect  is  far  more  discordant  when  the  lines  are  made  to  jingle  into 
rhymes.  Thus,  most  people  will  find  that  a  noble  passage  in  Lincoln's  sec- 
ond inaugural  has  been  utterly  ruined  for  them  by  its  resolution  into  this 
hideous  bit  of  doggerel  : 

Fervently  do  we  hope, 

Fervently  do  we  pray, 
That  this  mighty  Kou^e  of  war 

May  speedily  past  away ; 
Yelifil^e  God-swill 
Thil  It  coDlinue  until— 

Luckily,  here  the  address  lapses  agaii 
Even  Addison's  nice  ear  was  someti 
pardonable  : 

What  I  am  going  to  mention,  will  perhaps  deserve  your  alien tioo. 

ind  these  lapses,  and  even  find  a  cur 
„  IS  the  following,  which  Dr.  Whewell  ii 

"  Mechanics"  had  written  as  prose  : 


Which  is  accurately  siraighl. 

The  Rev.  Chauncey  Giles,  in   a   lecture  called  "The   Nature  of  Spirit," 

speaking  of  the  sparrow  in  the  egg,  says,  "These  organs  foretell   another 

world  of  ineffable  perfections  compared  with  the  one  in  which  it  then  dwelt," 

and  then  follow  in  prose  order  the  lines  which  we  thus  break  up  into  verse : 

They  propbesy  of  air  and  light, 

Of  joyous  song  and  social  flight, 

or  worm  and  seed  for  all  its  need) 

Atid  every  prophecy — 

it  should  be  "succeeds,"  hut  the  rhyme  and  the  rhythm  are  ruined  by  the 
concluding  words,  "  is  fulfilled  to  the  letter." 

As  a  trick  of  humor,  hidden  verses  have  often  been  introduced  into  mock- 
heroic  nr  satirical  prose.  In  Washington  Irving's  "  Knickerbocker"  the  fol- 
lowing bit  of  blank  verse  appears  as  prose  : 

The  gallant  warrior  starts  from  soft  repose. 

Where  in  the  dulcet  "  piping  times  of  peaM" 
He  sought  sweet  solace  after  all  his  toils. 
No  more  in  beauty's  siren  lap  reclined, 
He  weaves  fair  garlands  for  his  Udy's  brows  ; 

No  more  entwines  with  flou —  ^■-  -^■-- 

Nor  through  the  livelong  su 
His  love-sick  soul  in  madng 


Tawny  back  the  robes  of  peace, 
pampered  limbs  in  panoply  of  St 

Lining  casque  and  nodding  plume 


With  eager  pride  his  fiery  steed,  and  burns 
For  dcMJi  of  glorious  chlvBlry. 
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Some  critics  have  seen  in  the  above  only  a  specimen  tit  u 
A  still  more  astonishing  want  of  perception  is  shown  by  a  hunter  of  literary 
bric-i-brac,  who  calls  ihe  Song  of  the  Kettle  in  the  "Cricket  on  the  Hearth'' 
''an  uniiUentional  outburst  6n  the  part  of  the  aulhor,"  niaivelling  lo  lind  that 
"  the   lines  not  only  preserve   their  symmetry,   but   also    rhyme   with   each 


Of  deep  and  angry  erimwn,  where  ihe  sun  and  wind  logelher 
Sel  a  brand  upon  ibe  clouds  for  being  guilty  of  such  weather : 
And  the  widest  open  country  is  a  long,  dull  streak  of  black ; 
And  there's  hoarfrost  on  the  fineer-poat,  and  ihaw  upon  the  track  ; 

And  you  couldn't  say  that  anything  was  what  it  ought  to  be ; 
Bui  he's  coming,  coming,  coming ! 

Luckily,  no  one  can  make  the  same  mislahe  about  Ihe  hidden  verses  which 
abound  amiil  much  other  playful  fooling  in  Macaulay's  Letters, — for  Macaulay 
himself  has  furnished  the  key  in  one  of  them  : 

Mv  Dablihg, — Why  am  1  such  a  fool  as  to  write  to  a  gypsy  at  Liverpool,  who  fancies  that 

penaing  a  page  in  reply  to  a  quire  <  There,  mis«,  you  read  all  the  hist  sentence  of  my  epistle, 
and  never  linev  that  you  were  reading  verse. 

When  Mr.  Coventry  Palmore's  "Angel  in  the  House"  was  first  published, 
the  Atkenaum  furnished  the  following  unique  criticism  : 

The  gentle  reader  we  apprise.  Thai  this  new  Angel  in  the  House  Conlains  a  tale  not  very 

to  lil',  And  haply  fancies  he  has  writ  Another '-  Inldemoiiam."  How  his  intended  gathered 
flowers,  And  toolt  her  lea  and  after  lung.  Is  told  in  style  somewhat  like  ours.  For  delectation  of 
Ihe  young.  But,  reader,  test  you  say  we  auii  The  poet's  record  of  his  she.  Some  little  pictures 
you  shall  ne.  Not  in  our  language  but  in  his  ; 
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Fev  not  this  saline  Cousin  Fred  :  He  gives  no  tragic  mischief  birth  ;  There  are  no  tears  for 
roB  to  ihed,  Unless  they  may  be  tears  of  mirth.  From  ball  to  bed.  from  field  to  farm.  The  tale 
Hows  nicely  purling  on ;  With  much  conceit  there  is  no  harm.  In  the  love-lefend  here  begun. 
The  rest  will  come  another  day.  If  public  sympathy  allows;  And  this  is  all  we  have  tu  say 

The  following  is  even  better.  It  appeared  originally  in  Fraser's  Ma^tint 
(it  may  also  be  found  in  Maclise  and  Maginn's  "Gallery  of  Illustrious  Lit- 
erary Characters")  as  the  introductory  portion  of  a  notice  of  young  Mr. 
Disraeli  : 
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ly"  Ln  rhyme  «nd  prow,  only  lo  ihow  how  lon|  ago  victoriou*  Judch'm  lion-liaDiicr  rote. 

curlierilay  he  wroie '- Vivian  Grey"— a  imiirt  enough  «ory,<ive  muii  »y ,  until  tie  took 
n>  abroid,  and  trundled  him  over  the  German  road,  and  uught  him  there  not  to  drink 
md  iwallow  schnappi,  and  pull  mSfdchetis'  cipi,  and  imoke  Ihe  cigar  and  the  meer- 
irue,  in  alehouic  and  luiihaus  all  FalherUnd  ihroueh,  uniil  all  wai  blue,  bul  talk  leo- 
and  that  which,  at  the  first,  was  never  many  degrees  Trom  ihe  worst  .—namely,  German 
and  High  Dutch  sentimenCalily,  mai^dlin  metaphysici  and  nibbithins  rca¥ly.  Bul 
who  would  find  hnw  Vivian  wined  with  the  M^tchionesi  of  Puddledock,  and  othv 
w  he  talked  sesiheti 


1  of  the  greyhound  breed,  Ihey  have  only  to  re 
ilume»  five. 


.11.— ■■VW.»0™,V'in 

It  hurry,  we  shall  lay  nothing  at  all,  either  great  ur  amall  ;"aad  all  tbe'wan  that  (hence 


latn/t,  which  he  and  John  Murray  got  up  In  i 


,  anj  the  Moravian's  deadly  feud ;  nor  much  of  ihac  fine  book,  which  ii  called  ihi 

"  Young  Duke,"  with  hii  slippers  or  velvet  blue,  with  clasp*  of  snowy-white  hue,  made  out 
of  the  pearl's  mother,  or  tome  equflUy  fine  thing  or  other;  ajid"  Fleming"  ^Cootaiisi),  which 
will  cost  ye  but  a  guinea;  and  "  Gallomania"  (get  through  it,  can  you?)  m  which  he  made 
war  on  (assisted  by  a  whiskered  baron— his  name  was  Von  Haber,  whose  Germanical  jabber. 
Master  Ben,  with  ready  pen,  put  Into  English  smart  and  jinglish).  King  Philippe  and  his 
court :  and  many  other  great  works  of  the  satne  sort, — why,  we  leave  ibem  Id  the  reader  to 
peruse ;  that  is  to  say,  'iS  he  should  choote. 

He  lately  stood  for  Wytombe,  but  there  Colonel  Grey  did  lick  him,  he  beiue  parcel  Tory 
and  parcel  Radical,— which  is  what  in  Eeneraj  mad  we  call ;  and  the  latest  affair  of  hb  we 
chanced  lo  see,  is  '"  What  is  he  !"  a  question  which,  by  this  lime,  we  have  somewhat  an- 
swered in  thia  our  pedestrian  rhyme.  As  Jor  the  rest, — but  writing  rhyme  ia,  after  all,  a 
pest ;  and  therefore ■ 

Poetical  justice.  Literary  men  are  in  one  thing  superior  to  the  gods. 
Divine  justice  often  lags ;  at  its  best  it  is  somewhat  lame  and  impotent  But 
the  justice  of  the  ttramatist,  the  poet,  and  the  novelist  is  all-satisfying.  In- 
deed, we  have  given  the  name  poeticai  justice  to  an  idea!  distrilnition  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  based  on  individual  deserts  and  representing  the 
concurring  judgment  of  the  moral  law  and  of  human  sympathy.  Rare  enuu^i 
with  Provideni;e,  it  has  been  the  creed  or  Ihe  practice  of  poets  of  all  ages  in 
that  imaginary  tealni  which  contrasts  so  startlingly  with  this  "best  of  all  pos- 
sible worlds. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  earlier  Greek  tragedy  an  unappeasable  fate  pursues 
the  innocent  and  visits  the  sins  of  an  ancestor  upon  his  race  from  generation 
to  generation.  It  Is  true  also  that  in  some  more  modern  masterpieces,  as  in 
"  Hamlet"  and  other  Elizabethan  dramas,  the  principle  of  retribution,  which 
is  one  of  the  sternest  demands  of  poetical  justice,  involves  guilty  and  inno- 
cent in  one  commoa  ruin.  It  is  even  true  that  here  and  there  in  literature 
the  guilty  are  exalted  at  the  expense  of  the  innocent.  IJut  these  are  only  the 
proverbial  exceptions  which  leave  the  rule  intact.  The  sensitive  conscience 
of  the  reading  public  cannot  often  be  trifled  with.  Its  exactions  were  recog- 
nized in  the  concluding  formula  of  the  good  old  fairy-stories,  "  and  they  were 
married  and  lived  happily  ever  afterwards,"— or,  as  the  Arabian  Nights  phrases 
it  with  Oriental  exuberance,  "  and  so  they  remained  feasting  and  enjoying 
all  imaginable  pleasures  till  they  were  visited  by  the  Terminator  of  Delights, 
the  Separator  of  Companionships."  The  t&ty  in  both  instances  refers,  o( 
course,  to  the  virtuous  hero  and  heroine.  Ogre  and  evil  genius  might  triumph 
for  a  while,  they  gnaiihed  their  teeth  or  bit  the  dust  in  (he  end.  The  modern 
novelist,  no  mailer  how  he  may  harrow  his  reader's  feelings  tn  the  interme- 
diate chapters,  knows  that  his  reader,  after  all,  has  rights,  and  sends  him 
away  in  good  humor  at  the  last.  Hero  and  heroine  are  married  niih  a  suffi- 
cient income ;  the  faithful  confidante  carries  away  a  lesser  prize  in  the  shape 
of  a  curate  or  some  worthy  old  bachelor  friend  of  the  husband  ;  domestic  bliss 
on  Ihe  one  hand,  jail  or  death  on  Ihe  other,  are  apportioned  with  Ihe  nicest  sense 
of  individual  de.serts.  I^ichardson's  complacent  enumeration  of  Ihe  petitions 
he  received  lo  spare  Clarissa  and  bring  the  engaging  Lovelace  lo  Christian 
repentance,  Charlotte  ^ronce'i*  lively  description  of  the  letters  inquiring  after 
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the  fate  of  Paul  Emanue), — these  are  all  evidences  of  the  strength  of  the 

popular  feeling. 

Few  writers  have  been  as  courageous  as  Richardson  and  Miss  Bronte,  few 
have  dared  to  fly  in  the  face  of  their  admirers. 

Scott  makes  numotous  recognition  of  the  remonstrances  which  forced  him 
to  mar  the  last  chapters  of  "  Ivanhoe"  by  recalling  Athelstane  to  life.  Schiller 
forsook  history  to  give  the  Maid  of  Orleans  a  glorious  death  on  the  field  of 
battle,  instead  of  the  horrors  of  the  trial  and  the  stake  at  Rouen.  George 
Sand,  in  her  translation  of  "  As  You  Like  It,"  rectified  Shakespeare's  single 
omission  b;  providing  a  husband  for  Celia  in  the  person  of  Jaques.  Dion 
Boucicault,  knowing  that  the  gods  inhabited  box  and  orchestra  as  well  as 
gallery,  sacrificed  to  their  divine  instincts  by  rescuing  the  "  Colleen  Bawn" 
from  the  watery  grave  to  which  the  author  of  "The  Collegians"  had  con- 
signed her.  And  Thackeray,  though  in  his  burlesque  of  "Rebecca  and 
Rowena"  he  had  set  himself  to  right  the  wrong  which  Scott,  with  all  his 
amiability,  had  done  to  Rebecca,  and  so  married  the  high-souled  Jewess  to 
Sir  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe, — Thackeray,  who  had  resisted  the  popular  desire  to 
see  virtue  crowned  in  the  person  of  Colonel  Newcome,  was  fain  to  add  a 
tentative  conclusion  to  "The  Newcomes,"  wherein  the  reader  is  allowed  to 
build  up  an  earthly  paradise  of  wedlock  for  Clive  and  Ethel. 

DkeTh«kcray,  George  Eliot  was  usually  content  with  the  humbler  level 
of  divine  justice.  She  deals  with  her  characters  much  as  God  deals  with  the 
world.  1^6  good  ate  never  quite  triumptiant,  the  bad  are  never  cast  into  the 
outer  darkness.  Occasionally  a  novelist  with  a  love  of  paradox  seeks  to 
startle  his  readers  by  making  vice  triumph  over  virtue  to  the  very  end ;  but 
his  example  is  only  sparingly  emulated. 

FoetB  and  poetry.  Coleridge's  definition  of  poetry  is  well  known.  "  I 
wish,"  he  said,  "our  clever  young  poets  would  remember  my  homely  defini- 
tions of  prose  and  poetry  :  that  is,  prose, — words  in  their  best  order  ;  poetry, 
— the  best  words  in  their  best  order."  This  sounds  well,  but  in  truth  is  mere 
nonsense.  Prose  as  well  as  poetry  should  aim  to  ^ve  the  best  words  in 
their  best  order.  But  this  is  to  destroy  the  antithesis  and  to  refute  the  at- 
tempted definition.  Matthew  Arnold  is  more  successful :  "  Poetry  is  a  criti- 
cism of  life  under  the  conditions  of  poetic  truth  and  poetic  beauty."  Arnold 
also  quotes  with  approval  and  voluminously  glosses  Milton's  dictum  ( Tractate 
ef  EaucaH»H)  that  poetrv  should  be  "more  simple,  sensuous,  and  passionate" 
than  "ornate  rhetotick.'' 

Philip  James  Bailey  in  "  Festus"  tells  us  that 

Potls  are  all  -who  love,  i"ln>  feel  gieil  Iralhs 
Ami  lell  Umdi,  and  ihc  truih  of  liulhs  is  love. 

— a  thought  which  Carlyle  agrees  with  in  his  Essa^  on  Burns  :  "  A  poet  with- 
out love  were  a  physical  and  metaphysical  impossibility." 

Yet,  according  to  another  great  authority,  poets  may  be  poets  even  if  they 
do  not  tell  the  great  truths  they  feel ; 

Ttieit  mipirsiion,  Bnd  perchance  die  heit ; 
Tbcy  felt   and  loved,  ai.d  died,  bul  would  not  tend 

Thfir  thoughlB  to  meaner  beings ;  they  comprcHed 
The  god  within  them,  and  rejiuncd  the  ^iirs 

UiHaureled  upon  earth. 

BvHOK  :   Tit  Fro^ny  rf Daiitt,  Canio  iv. 

Hohnn  dropa  a  tear  over  these  voiceless  poets  whom  Byron  apotheo- 
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wliDM  sung  has  lold  iheir  beam'  ud  iloiy ; 
Wap  for  the  voiceless,  who  have  known 
The  cross  wiihoui  the  crown  of  Blory  I 

"One  meets  now  and  then  with  polished  men,"  says  Emerson,  "who  know 
everything,  have  tried  everything,  can  do  everything,  and  are  quite  superior 
til  letters  and  science.  what  could  they  not  if  only  they  would?"  Dr. 
Johnson  lamented  thai  "those  who  are  most  capable  of  improving  mankind 
very  frecjuenlly  neglect  to  communicate  their  knowledge  ;  either  hecatise  it  is 
more  pleasing  to  gather  ideas  than  lo  impart  them,  or  because  to  minds  nat- 
urally great  few  things  appear  of  so  much  im|>ortance  as  to  deserve  the  notice 
of  the  public."  "Great  constitutions,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "and  such 
as  are  constellated  unio  knowledge,  do  nothing  till  they  ouldo  all ;  they  come 
short  of  themselves  if  ihey  go  not  beyond  others,  and  must  not  sit  down 
under  the  degree  of  worthies,  God  expects  no  lustre  from  the  minor  stars; 
but  if  the  sun  should  not  illuminate  all,  it  were  a  sin  in  nature." 

If  we  ate  lo  believe  Shelley,  it  Is  suffering  that  drives  men  to  poetry; 

!t  wretched 


Ate  cradled  mro  poeiry  hy  w 
They  Jeam  in  siiaerlog  what 


'}u^  aHdAi 


— thus  Stating  seriously  the  argument  which  Butler  jests  at : 
And  poels  by  [hsir  sufferings  grow,— 

To  malie  a  poet  e.c^lieiH, 
But  only  want  and  diseonleol. 

FragMiHtt. 

See  also  Mrs.  Browning's  lines  s.v.  Pain,  Capacity  for.     Wordsworth, 
however,  holds  that  gladness  is  the  beginning  and  sorrow  the  end  of  poets  ; 

Bui  thereof  cometh  in  ihe  end  despondency  and  madness. 

Riialulhn  and  Indeftndaia. 

This  brings  up  the  question  of  genius  and  insanity,  already  exploited  under 
that  head.     In  conclusion,  let  us  add  the  well-known  lines  of  Shakespeare  :  , 

The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenty  rolling. 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  lo  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven. 

And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 

Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 


That 


halh  91 


II  comprehen< 
Or  in  the  nigh 


ringer  ol 


,e  joy. 


.efear, 


How  easy  is  a  bush  supposed  a 

Midtummir  Nigki;  Drtam.  Acl  v..  Se.  t. 

Point,  Pointer,  in  American  slang,  the  same  as  its  English  equivalent,a 
tip,  a  straight  tip,  which  has  now  grown  so  common  in  America  itself  as  to 
oust  the  native  slang  from  its  pre-eminence,  A  pointer,  Ihe  more  usual  form, 
may  be  a  sporting  metaphor,  derived  from  the  dog  that  points  out  the  where- 
abouts of  game.     On  the  stock  exchange  it  means  secret  information  con- 
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Poltroon.    A  curiuus  piece  of  hislory  is  wrapped  up  in  the  word  "  pnl- 

trooii,"  supposing  it  lo  be  indeed  derived,  as  many  excellent  etymologisis 
have  considered,  from  the  Latin  poUict  truitcus,  one  that  is  deprived,  or  who 
has  deprived  himself,  of  hia  thumb.  "We  know  that  in  old  limes  a  self- 
mutilation  of  this  description  was  not  unfrequent  ini  the  part  of  some 
cowardly,  shirking  fellow,  who  wished  to  escape  his  share  in  the  defence  of 
his  country  ;  he  would  cut  off  his  right  thumb,  and  at  once  become  incapable 
of  drawing  the  bow,  and  thus  useless  for  ihe  wars.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  Englishmen  should  have  looked  with  exiremest  disdain  on  one  who 
had  so  basely  exempted  himself  frnm  service,  nor  that  \.\it  polHct  truncus.  the 
poltroon,  first  applied  to  a  coward  of  this  sort,  should  afterwards  becomt  a 
name  of  scorn  affixed  to  every  base  and  cowardly  evader  of  the  duties  and 
dangers  of  life."  (Trench  on  IVards.) 

Pond  of  Kings,  a  body  of  water  in  the  ancient  town  of  Zaba,  or  Java,  the 
capital  of  the  "  mighty  empire  of  Zabedj."  This  empire  is  said  to  have  ex- 
tended from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  southern  frontier  of  China.  Founded 
before  the  Christian  era,  it  flourished  in  ever-increasing  splendor  until  the 
seventh  century,  when  it  waned  and  fell,  vanishing  so  completely  as  to  leave 
hardly  a  record  of  its  existence  behind.  The  story  of  the  Pond  of  Kings  is 
told  in  some  of  the  early  narratives  of  Arabian  travel  and  adventure.  It  was 
customary  for  the  treasurer  of  the  Maharajah,  or  Emperor  of  Zabedj,  every 
morning  to  go  out  to  this  pond,  which  lay  in  front  of  the  imperial  palace,  and 
cast  into  it  an  ingot  of  gold  On  the  death  of  each  sovereign  the  ingots  were 
fished  up  again  and  divided  among  the  household. 

Pons  A«morum(L.,  "The  Bridge  of  Asses"),  the  Fifth  Proposition,  Book 
I.,  of  Euclid,  also  called  the  Pythagorean  Theorem, — \\z.,  that  the  square  of 
Ihe  hypotenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares 
of  the  two  sides.  It  is  the  first  difficult  proposition  in  Euclid,  a  stumbling- 
block  and  a  difficult  bridge  for  the  stupid  to  cross,  whence  its  name. 

Populua  vult  decipl,  et  decipiatut!  (L.,  "The  people  wish  to  be 
deceived,  then  let  them  be  deceived  .'")  a  phrase  attributed,  on  no  very  good 
authority,  lo  Cardinal  Carlo  Caraffa,  legate  of  his  uncle,  Pope  Paul  IV  Its 
German  equivalent,  "Die  Welt  will  betrogen  sein,"  was  a  popular  proverb 
long  before  CarafTa's  time.  Bossuet  says,  "  No  man  is  more  easily  deceived 
than  he  who  hopes,  for  he  aids  in  his  own  deceit,"  and  Goethe,  "  Man  is  never 
deceived,  he  deceives  himself,"  Shakespeare  expresses  the  idea  more  pithily : 
Thy  wish  was  father,  Hany,  lo  that  Ihnughl. 

Hinty  jy..  Pari  11.,  Acl  i».,  Sc.  s. 

Porcelain.  This  word  is  derived  U  am  pour  cent  annies,  "for  one  hundred 
years,"  it  being  formerly  believed  that  Ihe  materials  of  porcelain  were  matured 
underground  one  hundred  years.  It  is  not  known  who  first  discovered  the 
art  of  making  it,  but  the  manufacture  has  been  carried  on  in  China,  at  King- 
le-Ching,  ever  since  the  year  442.  We  first  hear  of  it  in  Europe  in  1581,  and 
soon  after  this  time  it  was  known  in  England.  The  finest  porce  lam -ware, 
known  as  Dresden  china,  was  discovered  by  an  apothecary's  boy,  named 
Boeticher,  in  1700.  Services  of  this  ware  have  often  cost  tens  of  thousands 
of  dollars. 

Poroelain  RegimBnt.  A  regiment  in  the  Prussian  army,  from  which  the 
present  First  Dragoons  and  the  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Kegiments  of  Cuiras- 
siers claim  to  have  sprung.  King  Frederick  William,  il  appears,  possessed  a 
number  of  very  beautiful  and  precious  specimens  of  porcelain,  and  an  attempt 
wu  made  by  King  August  II.  of  Poland,  who  was  also  Elector  of  Saxony, 
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to  purchase  some  of  these  through  an  agent  in  Berlin.  King  Prederidt 
William  declined  to  sell  aity  of  his  porcelain  :  but  King  August,  knowing  hi* 
royal  brother's  passion  for  soldiers,  offered  him  six  hundred  dragoons,  without 
horses,  arms,  equipment,  or  officers,  in  exchange  for  certain  pieces.  The 
negotiations  were  carried  on  by  Privy  Councillor  von  Marschall  on  behalf  of 
Prussia  and  Lieu  tenant-General  von  Schmettau  for  King  Augtist,  and  ended 
in  the  transfer  of  the  six  hundred  dragoons  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  of  a 
number  of  the  vases  in  the  first  place  to  Dresden,  where  some  were  added 
to  the  roya)  collection  of  china,  and  others  were  placed  in  the  Johann  Museum, 
where  they  are  still  distinguished  as  the  "dragoon  vases."  The  men  were 
valued  at  twenty  Ihalers  each,  and  the  whole  regiment,  consequently,  at 
twelve  thousand  thalers  ;  while  the  porcelain  given  in  exchange  for  them 
was  considered  to  be  worth  considerably  more,  though  it  had  been  purchased 
by  the  deceased  king  Frederick  I.  for  a  smaller  sum. 

Porter-house  steak.  In  New  York  City,  fifty  or  more  years  ago,  there 
were  established  a  number  of  so-called  "  porter-houses," — places  where  porter 
and  ale  were-sold.  The  tradition  is  that  a  beefsteak  was  called  for  at  a 
botcher's  shop,  and,  none  being  on  hand,  a  cut  from  a  roag ting-piece,  about 
to  be  sent  to  a  porter-house,  was  given  the  customer.  It  proved  so  much 
superior  to  the  ordinary  steak  that  vrhen  he  called  next  he  asked  for  porter- 
house steak,  so  the  cut  became  choice  and  the  name  popular.  Nor  was  it 
many  years  before  the  American  invention  had  crossed  the  seas  and  become 
known  under  the  same  name  in  England. 

Portmanteau  worda.  In  "  Through  the  Looking- Glass,"  when  Alice  is 
perplexed  by  the  poem  of  "The  Jabherwocky"  (see  under  Nonsensk)  and 
asks  the  meaning  of  "slithy,"  Humpty  Uumpty  explains  that  it  means  "lithe" 
and  "slimy:"  "  Vou  see,  it's  like  a  portmanteau;  there  are  two  meanings 
packed  up  in  one  word."  And  in  the  preface  to  "  The  Hunting  of  the  Snark" 
Mr.  Carroll  still  further  enlarges  on  the  subject  of  portmanteau  words :  "  For 
instance,  take  the  two  words  '  fuming'  and  '  furious.'  Make  up  your  mind 
that  you  will  say  both  words,  but  leave  it  unsettled  which  you  will  say  first. 
Now  open  your  mouth  and  speak.  If  your  thoughts  incline  ever  so  little 
towards  '  fuming,'  you  wil!  say  '  fuming-furious  ;'  if  they  turn  by  even  a  hair's 
breadth  towards  'furious,'  you  will  say  ' futious-fuming  ;'  but  if  you  have 
that  rarest  of  gifts,  a  perfectly-balanced  mind,  you  will  say  '  frumious.' "  And 
he  gives  a  Shakespearian  illustration  :"  Supposing  that  when  Pistol  uttered 
the  well-known  words, 

Undei  which  king.  Bcioniin  r    Speahordiel 

Justice  Shallow  had  felt  certain  that  it  was  either  William  or  Richard,  but 
ad  not  been  able  to  settle  which,  so  that  he  could  not  possibly  say  either 
name  before  the  other,  can  it  be  doubted  that,  rather  than  die,  he  would  have 
gasped  '  Richiam'  ?"  After  all,  Mr,  Carroll  has  only  given  a  name  to  the 
method,  and  Is  entitled  to  all  the  credit  thereof.  But  the  inventor  of  the 
method  was  Bishop  Samuel  Wilberforce.  Wishing  to  describe  one  of  his 
clergy  (a  certain  Rev.  W  H.  Hoare,  of  Sussex)  who  combined  the  habits  of 
a  country  gentleman  with  the  office  of  the  priesthood,  Wilberforce,  instead 
of  saying  that  he  was  a  squire  and  parson  combined,  joined  the  two  words 
into  one  and  defined  him  as  a  "squarson."  Later,  when  he  had  himself  suc- 
ceeded to  a  landed  estate,  a  friend  asked,  "  Why,  Wilberforce,  have  you 
become  a  squarson  f"  "  No,"  was  the  reply,  "  a  squirshop."  Edmund  I-ear 
was  also  an  early  pioneer  of  the  practice.  "  Scroobius"  and  "  borascible"  are 
to  be  found  in  his  first  book  of  rhymes.  In  the  third—but  this  may  have  been 
when  the  inHuence  of  Lewis  Carroll  had  begun  to  react  upon  him — we  lum 
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in  illuiion  to  the  "  lorrible  zone,"  which  is  ane  or  the  most  beautiful  of  port- 
rnaiilolagisms.  Of  course,  in  real  life,  words  of  this  kind  are  frequently 
coined  by  nervous  or  absert-minded  people,  but  they  receive  no  place  in 
literature.  A  writer  in  the  Spectator  tells  us  of  a  country  rector  in  Ireland 
who  was  liable  to  contort  and  tangle  his  words  in  strange  fashion,  "Thus, 
we  have  heard  him  speak  of  the  '  iraperfurities'  of  man,  wjjeii  it  was  quite 
obvious  that  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  between  'imperfection'  and  'im- 
purities,' and  ended  by  amalgamating  the  two  words  into  one." 

POBBeselon.     It  is  a  truism  that  there  is  more  joy  in  pursuit  than  in  pos- 
session.    We  find  the  sentiment  even  so  far  back  as  in  Pliny  the  Younger  : 


An 

(be  same  chaim  that  it  had 

Book 

ii.,  Letter  iv.,  >. 

Shakespeare  says, — 

All  things  Ihal  are. 

Are  with  more  api 

ril  chased  than  eajoyed. 

How  like  i  yoimlt 

er  or  a  prodigal 

The  scarfed  buk  ] 

puts  from  her  oalive  bay, 

Hugged  and  embr 

acid  by  the  sirompel  wiod  1 

How  like  the  prod 

■ijal  doth  she  return, 

With  over-weathe 

red  ribs  and  raeeed  sails. 

Lean,  rent,  and  bewared  by  Che  strumpet  wind 

MiTckant  of  VtHict,  Ac 

and  Goldsmith,— 

111; 

,  and  I  must  observe  it  once 

7j; 

y^Jsa-sT" '"""■"' 

and  J 

[ames  Montgomery, — 

Bliss  in  poaaessior 

t  will  not  last ; 

They  were,  ihey  8 

lie,"  they  yet  shall  b^.- 

Tki  Liltlt  Ooud: 

and  Bums,— 

But  pleasures  are 

'''y'-r^?:tv?"A. 

Nor  should  T.  B.  Aldrich  be  forgotten  : 

When  I  behold  what  pleasure  is  Purauil, 

What  life,  what  glorious  eagerness  il  is, 

Thep  mark  how  full  Possession  falls  from  ibis, 
Hnw  faiier  seems  the  blossom  than  the  fhiii, — 
1  am  perpiext,  a<id  often  stricken  mute. 

Wondering  which  attained  (he  higher  bUsa, 

The  wingid  insect,  or  the  chrysalis 

Funnil  anil  Pgsxtisiim. 
Shakespeare  also  puts  into  words  the  familiar  thought  that  to  lose  a  thing 
is  to  make  it  gain  a  new  and  greater  value  in  our  eyes, — a  value  akin  to  that 
if  liad  in  pursuit: 

For  It  so  falls  out 
That  what  we  have  we  priie  noi  to  the  »onS 
While*  we  enjoy  it,  but^eing  lacked  and  lost. 
Why,  then  we  rack  the  value  ;  then  we  find 
The  virtue  that  possession  would  not  show  us 

Much  Ado  AtoHl  Nalhing,  Act  iv.,  Sc.  i. 

Bat  Young  haa  pat  this  thought  into  its  final  and  definite  form  : 

How  blessing*  brighten  as  they  take  iheirAightl 
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FoSBum,  To  ptaj,  an  American  colloquialism,  meaning  to  feign,  to  dis- 
semble, to  sham  dead,  a  quasi-equivalent  tu  the  old  English  slang  "  (o  sham 
Abraham."  Possum  is  the  vernacular  abbreviation  of  opossum,  and  the 
latter  has  a  well-known  trick  of  throwing  itself  on  its  back  and  feigning  death 
on  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 

Posterity.  The  appeal  to  posterity  has  been  a  favorite  one  with  prophets 
who  imagined  themselves  unhonored  In  their  own  day  and  generation.  Pos- 
terity will  be  wiser,  berter  informed,  less  prejudiced,  than  the  present,  therefore 
they  fondly  imagine  posterity  must  be  on  their  side.  Bui,  as  Disraeli  said  in 
answer  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  had  made  this  familiar  appeal,  "  Very  few 
people  reach  posterity.  Who  among  us  may  arrive  at  thai  destination,  I 
presume  not  to  vaticinate.  Posterity  is  a  most  limited  assembly.  Those 
gentlemen  vuho  reach  posterity  are  not  rnuch  more  numerous  than  the  planets." 
Two  fine  French  moU  have  been  discredited  by  the  same  sort  of  historians. 
One  is  the  cry  of  Desaix  when  mortally  wounded  at  the  very  moment  he  had 
turned  defeat  into  victory  at  Marengo  :  "Tell  the  First  Consul  that  I  regret 
dying  before  I  have  done  enough  to  make  my  name  known  to  posterity."  Btit 
the  report  of  eye-witnesses  is  that  he  was  killed  instantly.  The  other  is  the 
analogous  speech  of  Andre  Chenier,  said  to  have  been  made  in  the  fatal  cart 
that  carried  him  to  the  guillotine  :  "  I  have  done  nothing  for  posterity ;  never- 
theless [striking  his  forehead]  there  was  something  there."  The  saying  has 
been  traced  to  a  poem  by  Loizerolles  on  the  death  of  his  father,  who  shared 
Chenier's  prison.  It  was  happily  said  by  Byron,  in  a  letter  to  Moore,  that  a 
foreign  nation  is  a  sort  of  contemporaneous  posterity.  The  phrase,  however, 
is  imitated  from  Franklin,  who,  speaking  of  the  English,  said,  "  We  arc  a  kind 
of  posterity  in  respect  to  them."  {Letter  to  William  StraAan.)  And  again, 
in  a  letter  to  Washington  written  from  Paris,  March  5, 1780,  "  Here  you  would 
know  and  enjoy  H-hat  posterity  will  say  of  Washington.  For  a  thousand 
leagues  have  nearly  the  same  effect  with  a  thousand  years."  But  Charles 
Lamb  would  away  with  all  regard  for  posterity,  "  Hang  posterity  !"  he  cried. 
"I  will  write  for  antiquity."  In  a  similar  spirit  Sir  Boyle  Roche  asked  the 
Irish  Parliament,  "  Why  should  we  legislate  for  posterity  f  What  has  posterity 
ever  done  for  us?"  a  phraae  which  John  Trumbull  echoed  in  his  "McFingal, 

As  chough  there  were  a  lie 

And  obligation  to  posterity. 

We  eel  tSetn,  bear  them,  breed,  and  nuise: 

What  has  posterily  dme  for  us, 

I'hal  we.  lest  they  their  rights  shonld  lose. 

Must  thrust  our  necks  to  gripe  of  aoose  t 
In  a  speech  made  June  3,  1862,  Disraeli  accused  Palmerston  of  "seeming 
to  think  that  posterity  is  a  pack-horse  always  loaded." 

Potwalloper.  Before  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  the  members  of  Partia- 
tnenl  for  certain  boroughs  in  England  were  elected  by  household  franchisers, 
the  only  qualification  required  of  the  electors  being  the  fact  of  their  having 
1ieen  settled  in  the  parish  for  six  months,  Ihe  settlement  being  considered  sut 
ficiently  proved  if  the  claimant  had  boiled  his  own  pot  within  its  boundaries 
for  the  required  period, — wall  meaning  to  "  boil  :"  out  of  these  elements,  pd, 
wall,  up,  or  "pot  boil  up,"  was  constructed  ihe  melodious  name  Potwalloper, 
whereby  those  voters  became  known  who  appeared  in  the  borough  just  before 
nn  election,  and  immediately  afterwards  disappeared  as  mysteriously  as  they 
had  come, 

Potir  encoiirager  lea  autres  (Fr,  "To  encourage  the  others"),  a  satiri- 
cal phrase,  fir^t  applied  by  Voltaire  in  "Candlde"  to  the  execution  by  the 
English  of  Admiral  Byng  (1757)  for  having  failed  to  raise  the  siege  of  Minorcik 
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Cindide,  in  chap,  xxiii.,  aeddentally  witnesses  the  execution,  and  asks  of  the 
by-atanders  who  was  the  man  that  liad  been  killed  so  ceremoniously.  '"It's 
an  admiral,'  they  told  him.  'And  why  kill  this  admiral?'  'Because,'  said 
thev,  'he  didn't  cause  enough  peojile  to  be  killed;  he  engaged  in  battle 
with  a  French  admital,  and  it  was  found  that  he  was  not  near  enough  to 
him.'  'But,'  said  Caiidide,  'the  French  admiral  was  as  far  Trom  the  Eng- 
lish as  the  latter  was  from  the  other.'  '  That  is  incontestable,'  was  the  reply, 
'  but  in  this  country  it  is  well  to  kill  an  admiral  from  time  to  lime,  to  encourage 
the  Others,'"  The  phrase  has  passed  into  literature,  generally  as  a  sarcastic 
comment  on  any  excessive  punishment. 

Ponx  le  Roi  de  PrusBS.  In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
now  so  powerful  German  Empire  was  nothing  more  than  the  little  kingdom 
of  Prussia,  having  just  dropped  its  title  of  Duchy  of  Brandenburg.  The 
country  was  very  poor,  and  the  military  discipline  very  hard.  Frederick 
William  I.  was  very  harsh,  cross,  and  stingy,  and  did  not  even  know,  perhaps, 
what  it  was  to  make  a  present.  And  his  reputation  was  so  well  grounded 
and  so  widely  spread  that  it  became  a  by-word  to  say  ihat  a  man  had  worked 
for  the  King  of  Prussia  when  he  had  done  some  unprofitable  job. 

Power  (or  Office)  proves  the  man,  a  proverb  of  classic  antiquity.  Aris- 
totle, in  hia  "Ethics,"  Book  v.,  ch.  i.,  attributes  it  to  Bias.  Plutarch  also 
refers  to  it  in  his  comparison  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  glossing  it  thus  : 
"  It  is  an  observation  no  less  just  than  common,  that  nothing  makes  so  thor- 
ough a  trial  of  a  man's  disposition  as  power  and  authority,  for  they  awaken 
every  passion  and  discover  every  latent  vice."  In  his  life  of  Epaminondas  he 
also  notices  the  converse  of  Ihe  proposition  in  the  case  of  Epaminondas,  who 
accepted  the  office  of  police  magistrate  that  had  been  offered  him  by  the  The- 
bana  out  of  contumely,  and  dignified  it  through  the  force  of  his  personality. 
Compare  also  the  characterization  of  Galba  by  Tacitus :  "  He  seemed  greater 
than  a  private  person  while  he  hved  in  privacy,  and  by  the  consent  of  every- 
body would  have  been  held  capable  of  ruling  had  he  never  ruled"  ("Major 
privato  visus  dum  privatus  fuit,  el  omnium  consensu  capax  imperii  nisi  im- 
perasset" — Lib.  i.,  cap.  xlix.).  The  Germans  have  two  optimistic  proverbs, 
"The  office  teaches  the  man,"  and  "To  whom  God  gives  an  office  he  gives 
understanding  also,"  which  are  approvingly  echoed  by  Selden.  "  A  great 
place  strangely  qualifies,"  says  the  latter.  "John  Read  was  groom  of  the 
chamber  to  my  lord  of  Kent.  Attorney -General  Roy  being  dead,  some  were 
saying,  how  would  the  king  do  for  a  hi  man  ?  '  Why,  any  man,'  says  John 
Read, 'may  execute  the  place.'  'I  warrant,' says  my  lord, 'ihou  thinkest 
thou  undersiandest  enough  to  perform  it.'  '  Ves,'  quoth  John,  '  let  the  king 
make  me  attorney,  and  I  would  fain  see  the  man  that  durst  tell  me  there's 
anything  I  understand  not' " 

Praotics  and  Precspt.  That  practice  and  precept  rarely  agree  is  a 
commonplace  of  experience.  That  they  ought  to  agree  is  a  commonplace  of 
ethics.  Yet  the  preacher  himself  has  often  acknowledged  his  inability  to  live 
up  to  his  doctrine.  "  Do  as  I  say,  not  as  I  do,"  was,  according  to  Boccaccio, 
Book  iii..  Story  vii.,  a  common  phrase  among  the  Italian  monks  of  his  day,  who 
thought  "they  had  answered  well  and  were  absolved  from  all  crime"  when 
they  repealed  it.  There  maybe  a  reference  here  lo  the  words  of  Jesus  ;  "The 
Bcriljes  and  the  Pharisees  sit  in  Moses'  seat:  all  therefore  whatsoever  they 
bid  you  observe,  that  observe  and  do ;  but  do  not  ye  after  their  works  :  for 
they  say,  and  do  not."  The  maxim  is  also  illustrated  in  the  familiar  story  in 
the  "Gesia  Romanorum"  of  the  priest  who  was  twitted  on  his  immorality. 
He  led  his  critic  to  the  head  of  a  stream,  where  It  was  found  that  the  waters 
gtubed  out  of  the  (keleton  mouth  of  a  dead  dog.     Yet  the  waters  were  pure 
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and  sweet.    Even  so  the  gospel  remained  incorruptible,  though  it  came  through 
the  lips  of  corruption.     Something  of  the  aame  doctrine  u  taught  by  Ovid: 

Video  mcliora  proboque, 
DcteriDra  Kquot, 

Mttatitor^htttt.  vii.  20. 
("  I  see  the  right,  and  I  approve  it  100, 

Petrarch  has  much  the  same  sentiment ; 

e  go     ,  y«  ,  ionnil  'cCXXV.  ; 

and  Shakespeare : 

If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were  good  to  do,  chapels  had  been  churches,  and 

Probably  al!  of  these  are  more  or  less  direct  descendants  from  the  New 
Testament : 

For  the  good  thai  I  would  I  do  not ;  but  the  eril  which  I  would  Dot,  (hat  I  ^.—Rrmiau 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  Goldsmith  saying  of  Burke, — 

Hjs  conduct  still  richt,  with  his  argumeat  wroiu, 

Rtiaiiathm,  I.  t/k. 
"  Who  now  reads  Cowley  ?"  asks  Pope.     Evidently  Pope  did.     Cowley,  in 
his  poem  "On  the  Death  of  Crashaw,"  had  said, — 

Hiayilrt,  perhaps,  in  some  nice  tenets  might 
Be  wrong ;  his  lift,  I'm  sure,  was  in  the  right. 

Pope,  in  his  "Essay  on  Man,"  borrows  ihe  thought  without  acknowledgmetit: 

For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  tealots  fight ; 
His  ean'l  be  wrong  whose  Life  il  in  the  right, 

Ep.ui.,1.  SOS- 
After  all,  the  words  of  Emerson  embody  the  true  ethics  of  the  case : 

Nor  speak  with  double  tongue. 

t^flt.  Concord,  July  4. 
Milton  had  already  said,  very  finely,  "  He  who  would  not  be  frustrate  of  his 
hope  to  write  well  hereafter  in   laudable  things  ought   himself  to  be  a  bus 
poem." — Apology  for  Smfitymnims. 

Young,  Goldsmith,   Shakespeare,  and  Chaucer  enforce   the  same  moral, 
Young  making  all  due  allowances  for  human  weakness; 
Thy  purpose  firm  is  equal  10  the  deed  : 
Who  does  the  best  hi^  circumstance  allows 
Does  well,  acts  nobly  ;  angels  could  no  more. 

And  as  a  bird  each  fond  ei  ' 
To  tempt  its  new-fledged  ( 

He  tried  each  art.  reprove, 

Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  1 .._^ . 

TMt  DiHTltd  Vilti^,  1. 16^ 

WhilesTlikeVptd?ed"and  ^iSetsTib^iMr" ' 
Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalUaoce  treads, 
And  recks  not  his  own  rede. 

HamUI. 
This  nob' 
That  6rsi 

But  Cristes  lore,  and  his  apostles  twelve. 
He  taught ;  but  first  he  folwed  it  hionetve. 

autttrdury  Ttttt:  Aw%Mf. 
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John  Armstrong  (1709-1779)  ha«  been  saved  from  oblivion  by  the  last  line 
in  tbis  extract : 

Of  light  and  wrong  he  taught 
Truths  as  refined  ai  ever  Athenii  heard  ; 
And  ((irange  lo  lell  !1  he  praclistd  whal  he  preached. 

The  Art  qf  Friiirving  Htaltk,  Book  Lv.,  1.  30.. 

Praise  from  Blr  Hubert  is  praise  indeed,  a  common  miso  notation 
from  Thomas  Morton's  drama  "A  Cure  for  the  Heartache,"  Act  li.,  Sc  i, 
where  it  is  less  tersely  put  as  "  Approbation  from  Sir  Hubert  Stanley  is  praise 
indeed."  Morton  probably  had  in  mind  the  Latin  phrase  "Laudari  a  viro 
laudato"  ("  To  be  praised  by  a  man  who  is  himself  praised"). 

Prater.  In  "The  Passing  of  Arthur"  Tennyson  makes  the  departing  king 
wy  to  Sir  Bedivere, — 

More  things  are  wroughl  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.     Wherefore  Lei  thy  voice 
RiK  Like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day. 


:ence  of  the  phrase  in  Burton, — 

1  chain  which  reacheih  down  from  heaven  to  earth,  by  vhich 
pends  on  his  Creator.— .^nadwy  ^  iUlancktly,  Part  HI.. 


which  was  also  utilized  by  Pope  : 


From  the 

■K  to  Nothing.    On  superior  powers. 

Were  we 

10  press,  inlerior  might  on  ours, 
fuLl  creation  Leave  a  void. 

Orinlhe 

Where  c 
FromNi 

me  step  broken,  the  great  scaLe's 

destroyed: 

ilure-s  chain  whatever  link  you  i 

.trike. 

Tend,  or 

teD-lhousandth,  breaks  the  chaii 
£«ay  on  Mm 

1  alike. 

.,  Ep.  l.,l,  1 

Or  was  Pope 

borrowing  from  Waller  t— 

n  that's  fixed  to  the  Ihrone  of  Jg 

On  whid 

\  the  fabric  of  our  world  depend: 

One  link 

dissolved,  the  whole  creation  en. 

d's. 

O/tke  Da«e. 

rr  Mil  Maji 

■sty  E,c^fid. 

Still  more  it.1 

teresting  is  an  analogous  passage  in  t 

sne  of  Tennyson 

's  greatest 

The  Maker  ha> 

1  Linked  tog. 

ether  the  whole  race  of  man  wit 

h  this  chaii 

1  of  lov 

e.    I  Like 

to 

link  that  there  is 

n-  man  but 

has  had  kindly  feeLiogs  for  some 

other,  and 

heforli 

itiL  we  bind  log. 

;ther  the  wf 

lole  famiLy  of  Adam.    No.  doe, 

:  it  end  her 

e.     hi 

id  eanh  together 

.     For  my  I 

i-ierd  or  my  child  of  pasl  days  i 

.s  stiLl  my  Friend  or 

my  child 

e  heni,  or  in  the 

home  prepared  for  us  by  the  Father  of  aLl. 

If  identity 

survive.  ^  e™. 

■e. 

lourraithteliius 

>nuls  amoi 

e  purified  and  j 

usl,  whose  J 

.ffeciion  watche>  us  invisibie,  anif  foUows 

ihe*«! 

in 

eartfi!-' 

St.  }ohn  Chrysoslom  was  learned  in  Greek  literature,  and  it  would  be  curious 
if  we  could  trace  to  a  classic  model  the  exquisite  prayer  composed  by  him  j 
"  Fulfil  now,  O  Lord,  the  desires  and  petitions  of  Ihv  servants,  as  may  be 
most  expedient  for  them,"  This  is  not  a  scriptural  i^ea,  but  there  is  some- 
thing not  unlike  it  in  a  prayer  by  an  unknown  poet,  which  Is  highly  commended 
by  Plato  I  "  Father  Jove,  grant  us  good,  whether  we  pray  for  It  or  not :  and 
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avert  from  us  evil,  even  though  we  pray  for  it."  And  one  of  the  fragmcntB 
of  Menander  runs,  M^  pit  jivoiff  i  Boviofi'  <WX'  i  rniy^pei  ("  Let  not  thai  nappen 
which  I  wish,  but  that  which  ia  right").     Compare  the  lines 

Unaskid,  whaL  good  thou  knowesl.  granl : 

What  ill,  though  aiked,  deny, 

ill  Pope's  "Universal  Prayer;"  also  the  Collect  beginning  "Almighty  God, 
Ihc  fountain  of  all  wisdom,  who  knowesl  our  necessities  before  we  ask,  and 
our  ignorance  in  asking." 

James  Merrick  (1720-1769)  says, — 

Noi  what  WE  wish,  but  what  we  want. 
Oh,  lei  thy  grace  supply  I 

Pt^cieuBea,  Les,  the  name  by  which  the  memberB  of  the  Society  of  the 

Hotel  Rambouillet  were  called.  It  was  an  association  of  pseudo- savants  of 
both  sexes  in  France  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  in- 
dulged in  3  mixture  of  ridiculous  philosophy  and  gush. 

The  usages  of  the  coteries  into  which  they  were  subdivided  were  most 
grotesque  ;  the  women  affected  toward  each  other  the  most  exaggerated  show 
of  romantic  sentiment ;  they  called  one  another  by  no  other  names  than  ma 
ehire,  ma  prlcieuse,  which  soon  became  the  general  designation  of  its  members. 
When  the  hour  approached  for  her  levee,  the  female  "  precious"  jumped  into 
bed,  where  she  languished  as  the  habitues  of  her  circle  trooped  in  and 
ranged  themselves  about  the  alcove.  To  obtain  an  entrie  into  the  charmed 
circle  the  young  aspirants  were  obliged  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
"  grands  introducteurs  de  ruelles"  that  they  had  risen  to  a  comprehension  of 
the  "end  of  all  things,  the  great  end  or  end  of  ends,"  which  done,  they  were 
duly  presented.  Each  "precieuse"  had  a  cavalier,  called  the  "alcoviste," 
who  was  peculiarly  devoted  to  her  service  and  helped  do  the  honors  and 
direct  the  conversation  at  these  peculiar  entertainments.  The  subjects  were 
grave  dissertations  upon  frivolous  questions,  trivial  researches  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  an  enigma,  speculations  upon  the  metaphysics  of  love  and 
the  sublimations  of  sentiment,  all  discussed  with  an  exaggerated  delicacy  of 
manner  and  puerile  refinement  of  expression. 

They  finally  succumbed  to  the  laughter  of  Moliire  in  his  "  Frecieuses 
Ridicules." 

Preteadeca,  The,  the  son  and  the  grandson  of  King  James  II.  The  first, 
James  Francis  Edward  Stuart,  is  known  as  the  Old  Pretender,  and  his  son, 
Charles  Edward  Stuart,  as  the  Young  Pretender,  The  Acts  of  Settlement 
passed  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  (1701-1708)  secured  the  succession  of  the 
House  of  Hanover.  The  Old  Pretender  made  some  vain  attempts  to  recover 
the  kingdom,  but  in  1743  surrendered  his  claims  to  his  son,  who  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  invaded  Great  Briiam,  by  way  of  Scotland,  and  fought  gallantly 
but  was  signally  defeated  at  Culloden  in  1746. 

The  extempore  addressed  by  John  Byrom  to  an  officer  of  the  army  presents 
a  phase  of  the  perplexities  of  the  politics  of  the  time ! 

God  bl?»;  ihe  King— I  mean  the  faith's  derender ; 
God  bless—no  harm  in  blcssinf—ihc  Pretender; 

God  bless  us  all,— is  quite  another  thing. 

Prevention  is  better  than  cure,  or,  more  at  length.  An  ounce  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,  a  common  English  proverb  which  finds 
analogues  more  or  less  close  in  most  languages.  Ovid's  "Principiis  obsta" 
{q.  V.)  embodies  a  similar  idea,  and  so  does  Persius's  "Venienti  occurrile 
morbo"  {Sa/ira,  iii,  64).     A  ctoaer  parallel  is  quoted  in  the  "Adagja"  of 
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Erasmus :  "  Salius  est  inih'is  mederi,  quam  fini"  ("  It  is  better  to  doctor  at 
the  beginiiine  than  at  the  end").  The  Chinese  say,  "  To  correct  an  evil  when 
already  existing  is  iiol  so  good  as  being  aware  of  it  when  not  existing." 

Pride  that  apes  bnmility.  Coleridge  in  the  unfinished  poem  of  "  The 
Devil's  Thoughts,"  which  he  and  Southey  were  to  write  together,  contributed 
the  following  among  other  verses  : 

And  ihc  devil  did  grin,  for  his  darling  sin 
Is  pride  that  apes  humiliiy. 

Soulhey  rather  spoiled  Ihe  stanza  by  attempting  to  improve  it  i 

He  passed  a  cnllage  with  >  double  coacli-bous«, — 


Is  pride  ibat  apes  humiljiy. 
When  Diogenes  trampled  upon  a  couch  at  dinner  in  Plato's  house,  crying, 
"I  trample  upon  Plato's  pride,"  the  latter  quietly  retorted,  "But  with  greater 
pride,  Diogenes."  The  Abbe  Maury  ridiculed  in  a  similar  way  the  liberal 
members  of  the  ni>bUsse  in  the  National  Assembly  wiio  proposed  the  abolition 
of  titles;  "You  tread  upon  ostentation  but  with  greater  ostentation."  So 
Socrates  said  to  the  cynic  Antisthenes,  who  inveighed  against  the  pride  and 
luxury  of  the  conventional  classes,  "I  can  see  thy  pride  through  the  holes  in 
thy  robe." 

Pride's  Purge,  the  purgation  of  the  "Long  Parliament,"  really  an  un- 
precedented and  violent  invasion  of  parliaineiitary  privilege,  in  1649.  Two 
regiments  of  soldiers  entered  the  House  of  Parliament,  seized  in  the  passage 
and  arrested  the  forty-one  members  of  the  Presbyterian  parly,  excluded  one 
hundred  and  sixty  others,  and  would  admit  none  but  the  mi>st  violent  and 
vociferous  of  the  Independents.  These  proceedings  were  called  "  Pride's 
Purge,"  from  the  fact  that  the  soldiery  were  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Pride. 

What  was  left  of  the  purged  Parliament  became  known  as  "the  Rump." 
The  purgation  was  completed  by  Oliver  Cromwell  on  April  20.  1653,  when  he 
entered  the  chamber,  and,  after  some  preliminary  remarks,  concluded, — 

"  Corrupt  unjust  persons ;  scandalous  to  Ihe  profession  of  the  Gospel ;  how  can  you  bP  a 
PadiamenllorGod'ipeoplel     Depwl,  1  say,  and  let  us  have  done  wi'ih  you!     In  the  name 

The^use  is,  of  coarse,  all  on  its  feet— uncertain,  almost,  whether  not  on  its  head :  such  a 
■cent  OS  was  never  seen  before  iu  any  House  of  Commons.  History  reporU  with  a  shudder 
that  my  Lord  GenctaL,  lifting  the  sacred  mace  itself,  said.  "  What  shall  we  do  with  this 
bawhier  Take  it  away  !"-^nd  gave  it  to  a  musketeer.  And  now.  "  Felch  him  down  1" 
says  he  to  Harrison,  flashing  on  the  Speaker.  Speaker  Lenthall.  more  an  ancient  Roman 
than  anything  else,  declares  he  will  not  come  till  farced.  "  Su,"  said  Harrison,  "  1  will  lend 
you  a  hand;^'  on  which  Speaker  Lenlhall  came  down,  and  gloomily  vanished.     They  all 

•pettive  places  of  abode.    ¥he  "Long  Parliament"   is  dissolved!         .  Ihe  unspeakable 
calaitn>p8e  hai  come,— and  remains.- Cahlvlb  :  Cremwtll't  Uttm  andSpitchit. 

Frioces  and  lords.  A  famous  sentiment  in  Goldsmith's  "Deserted 
Village"  runs  as  follows: 

A  breaih  can  make  the m,  as  a  breath  has  made. 
When  once  desltoyej  can  never  be  supplied. 
The  thought  is  one  of  the  most  common  in  literature,     lint  even  the  verbal 
Irnture  in  Yvhich  it  is  clothed  has  been  traced  tu  various  sources,  though  Gold- 
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smith  has  touched  it  with  the  magic  of  his  own  genius :  "  nihil  Ictigit  qood 

non  ornavit" 
Thus,  Pope  had  said,— 

Who  panta  Tor  glory  finda  but  short  repoic : 

'    '"'  ^u*> /.,  Book  il. 

Still  closer  came  De  Caux,  who,  comparing  (he  worid  to  his  looking-gliss, 

had  said, — 

Qu'uD  souffle  peul  delruirc,  et  qu'uD  uiafne  i 
("  It  is  a  shining  glass,  wbich  a  breaih  may  desttoy.  and  which 

As  Goldsmith  borrowed,  so  he  was  borrowed  from  in  return.    Burns,  in 
the  "  Cotter's  Saturday  Nighl,"  has, — 

Plinces  and  lords  arc  bul  Ihe  brralh  of  kings, 
-'  An  hunm  main's  Ihs  nobiest  work  of  God," 

the  last  line  being,  of  course,  a  quotation  from  Pope.  Burns  varies  the 
thought  in  another  of  his  poems  : 

A  prince  can  mak'  a  belied  knight, 

Guid  futh,  he  mauna  fa'  that, 
Burns's  words  were  anticipated  by  Wycherley  in  his  "  Plain  Dealer,"  Act 

i.,  Sc.  I  :  "  I  weigh  the  man,  not  his  title  ;  'lis  not  Ihe  king's  stamp  can  make 
the  metal  t>etter,"  From  Wycherley  Sterne  probably  stole  It;  for  when 
stealing  is  in  question,  the  presumption  is  always  against  Sterne.  "  Honors, 
like  impressions  upon  coin,  may  give  an  ideal  and  local  value  to  a  bit  of  base 
metal;  but  gold  and  silver  will  pass  all  the  world  over  without  any  other 
recommendation  than  their  own  weight,"  he  says  in  "Tristram  Shandy." 

Now,  all  these  sayings,  so  different  in  form  but  so  alike  in  substance,  are 
but  illustrations  of  the  idea  to  which  Pope  has  given  these  words : 


The  Germans  express  it  in  the  proverb,— 


("  The  noble  in  himself  is  worth  much  more 
Than  the  mere  heir  of  such  as  lived  of  yore,") 

a  good  democratic  maxim,  in  sulistance  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  as  old  as  human  nature.  We  find  it  in  one  form  or  other  in 
the  oldest  books, — the  Talmud,  for  instance,  where  it  is  thus  expressed: 
"  Not  the  place  honors  the  man,  but  the  man  the  place." 

PrlncipiiB  obsta  (L,,  "  Meet  the  beginnings"),  an  ofi-quoted  phrase  from 
Ovid's  "  Remedium  Amoris,"  line  91.  "  Medicine,"  the  poet  adds,  in  explana- 
tion, "comes  too  late  when  the  evil  has  gained  strength  by  long  delay."  The 
French  have  an  analogous  expression  ;  "  Ce  n'esl  que  le  premier  pa.i  qui  coflte" 
("  It  is  only  the  first  step  that  costs").  Madame  du  DefTand,  in  a  letter  to 
Horace  Walpole,  June  6,  1767,  relates  how  Cardinal  Polignac,  a  man  of  vast 
credulity,  lold  her  the  old  story  of  the  martvrdom  of  St.  Denis,  who.  after 
decapitation,  walked  two  leagues  with  his  head  in  his  hand  to  the  spot  where 
his  church  was  afterwards  erected.  The  cardinal  laid  special  stress  on  the 
distance  traversed.  "  The  distance  is  nothing,"  quoth  Madame  ;  '"  'lis  only 
the  lir<(t  step  that  costs"  ("  La  distance  n'y  Ul  rien  ;  il  n'y  a  que  le  premier 
pas  qui  coOte"). 
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We  lint  our  eye*  M  the  bcgiBniBgi  of  evil  because  they  are  ami 
11m  the  germ  of  our  misfonune.    f^iiai/Hii  eiila  ;  thit  maxim  ctoi 

Wb  niuil  be  watchful,  eipecislly  in  Ihe  beeinninE  af  lempiadon,  because  then  ihe  enemy  h 
easlHOvercome,  iTheiinotsufleredtocomemalaltatlhedDororiheioul.buUskepioutaiHl 
milted  at  his  lirsi  kaock.     Wheiice  a  cenain  man  taid,  "  lyUkHand  the  bi£i»ni«g:  aficr- 

PriBOn.  When  Guildenstern  objects  to  Hamlel's  remark  that  Denmark 
h  a  prison,  the  prince  explains,  "  There  is  nothing  either  good  or  bad  but 
thinking  makes  it  so;  to  me  it  is  a  prison."  (Act  ii.,  Sc.  2.)  In  Howel'it 
"Letters"  we  find  him  writing  from  his  prison  to  a  friend  in  France,  "There 
is  a  wise  saying  in  (he  country  where  you  sojourn  now,  'Ce  n'est  pas  la  place 
mais  la  pensee  qui  fait  la  prison,'"  which  is  exactly  Hamlet's  idea.  A  famous 
amphfication  of  the  thought  occurs  in  the  fourth  stanza  of  Richard  Lovelace's 
poem  "  To  Althea  from  Prison  ;" 

Stone  walls  do  noi  a  prison  make. 
Nor  iron  ban  a  cage: 

Mitids  mnocent  and  quiet  take 


AngeU  alone  tliat  soar 


Now,  there  is  a  curious  parallelism,  not  only  in  the  lines,  but  also  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  composition,  with  the  following  by  the  contemporary 
French  poet  Pellisson : 

Doubles  grilles  i  eros  cloux. 
Triples  portes,  forts  verroux, 


A  comparison  of  dates,  however,  proves  that  Lovelace  was  first  in  the  field. 
He  was  imprisoned  by  the  Long  Parliament  in  164S,  and  died  in  16$^.  Pel- 
lisson was  not  sent  to  the  Bastile  until  t66i,  and  wrote  his  lines  on  the  walls 
of  his  cell.  But  Lovelace  may  have  remembered  his  Shakespeare,  not  only 
the  passage  quoted  from  '*  Hamlet,"  but  the  following  from  the  Sonnets : 


ProcniBtination  is  the  thief  of  time.     This  is  line  393  of  the  first 
Night  of  Young's  "  Night  Thoughts."    The  context  tuns  as  follows : 


Be  wise  1 

:o.da' 

Ne.i  da' 

Kthe 

fala 

Iprec 

edent » 

Thus  on. 

,  till  wisd 

trashed 

Procrasi 

Ihe  tliirf  of 

Year  aft. 

wyei 

.  lilt  all 

And  to  (he  m. 

The  vast 

cont 

lemi 

iofa, 

a  reminiscence  hen 

;of 

Co 

ngrei 

>e's  lin 

LtlUr  U  C-iham. 

Proverbial  and  written  literature  are  full  nf  similar  lessons;  "Delays  are 
dangerous,"  ■'  Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,"  "Take  time  by  the  forelock," — these 
ivoverbi  are  cosmopolllaa     "  Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines"  is  peculiarly 
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English,  and  especially  appropriate  to  tl>e  variable  climate  of  England.  Here 
are  a  few  more  proverbs  of  similar  application  : 

God  keep  you-from  '  It  is  too  late' — ^am'tk. 

When  ihe  fool  hu  made  up  his  mind  the  markd  has  gone  by.—/iiJ. 

Stay  but  a  while,  you  lose  a  mile.— OnCi*. 

A  little  loo  lale,  much  too  \>tU.—/iid. 

5ame  refuse  roasi  meal  and  afterwards  long  for  the  smoke  oT  H.—Zialtan. 

When  Ihe  horse  has  been  stolen  the  fool  shuts  the  stable .-^««c*. 

1  Heywood's  "  Proverbs"  in  the  folloiring 

When  Ihe  Heed  is  stotne,  shut  the  stable  durre,— 

and  is  even  more  neatly  expressed  in  another  French  proverb,  "  Afler  death 

the  doctor,"  parallel  lo  the  ancient  Greek  Merii  iro^/iov  v  mi/iiiaxia,  or  the 
Latin  "  Post  bellum,  auxilium"  ("  After  the  war  come  the  allies").  Quintilian 
quotes  the  latter,  and  he  further  asks,  "  Quid  quod  medicina  mortuorum  sera 
est?  Quid  quod  nemo  aquam  infundil  in  cineres?"  ("What  medicine  is 
good  for  the  dead  ?  Why  does  no  one  pour  water  on  ashes  ?" — t.e.,  after  the 
house  has  been  burnt.) 

The  last  lines  credited  to  Swift,  written  in  a  lucid  moment  just  before  his 
death,  were  suggested  by  a  magazine  for  arms  and  powder  erected  in  Phoenix 
Park,  Dublin  : 

Behold  a  proof  of  Irish  sense  I 

Here  Irish  wit  is  seen  : 
When  nothing's  left  for  our  defeDCe, 
We  build  a  ma^acine. 

Dryden  says,- 

and  Shakespear  , 

Delays  have  dangerous  ends, 

Winrjr  J//.,  fart  I.,  Act  iii.,  Sc.  a ; 

— a  maxim  which  he  further  enforces  in  "  Macbeth  ;" 

If  it  were  done  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere  well 
It  were  done  quickly. 

Act  i.,  Sc.  7. 

This  maxim  is  also  enforced  in  the  famous  Italian  proverb,  "Cosa  fatta 
capo  ha,"  explained  by  Torriano  in  the  seventeenth  century  as  meaning  "  A 
deed  done  has  an  end,"  by  Giusti  in  the  nineteenth  as  "  A  deed  done  has  a 
beginning;"  (.<■.,  if  you  would  accomplish  anything  don't  stop  to  think  over 
it,  but  begin  at  once.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  proverb  is  the  "bad 
word"  to  which  Dante  attributes  the  origin  of  the  Guelf  and  Ghibelline  feuds. 
When  Buondelmonte  broke  his  plighted  troth  to  a  maiden  of  the  Amadei 
family,  her  kinsmen  assembled  to  discuss  revenge.  Plan  after  plan  was  sug- 
gested. At  last  Mosca  Lamberti  cried  out,  "  Those  who  talk  much  do  nothing. 
Co<<t  fatta  capo  ha  I"  The  hint  was  enough.  Buondelmonte  was  murdered, 
and  Tuscany  was  plunged  into  a  civil  war. 

Prohibitiouist.     A  political  party  of  one  idea, — the  prohibition  bv  law  of 

the  sale  and  manufacture  of  intoxicating  drinks.  Neal  Dow,  of  Nfaine,  is 
prominent  as  the  organizer  of  its  earliest  campaigns.  Its  first  important  suc- 
cess was  the  enactment  of  the  Maine  Law  (a.  v.).  Since  1872  the  Prohil^ilion- 
ists  have  entered  the  field  of  national  politics.  Their  total  poll  in  the  whole 
country  in  that  year  was  5608  voles.     In  18S8  they  polled  246,406. 

Property  la  theft  (Fr..  "La  propritft^,  c'est  le  vol"),  the  maxim  an- 
hounced  by  Froudhon  in  "Qu'est-ce  que  c'est  que  la  Propri^t^?"  published 
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in  184a.  St.  Ambrose  had  taught  a  not  dissimilar  doctrine ;  " Super fluum 
quud  lenes  tu  furaris"  ("  The  superfluous  property  which  you  hold  you  have 
stolen").  And  only  half  a  century  before  Proudhon,  Brissut,  in  hts  "  Philo- 
■ophical  Researches  on  the  Right  of  Properly,"  had  written,  "  Exclusive  prop- 
erty is  a  robbery  in  nature."  The  phrase  itself  died  with  him,  when  Proud- 
hon resuscitated  it  by  endowing  it  with  the  soul  of  wit  in  the  catching 
phrase,  "  La  proprl^t^,  c'est  le  vol."  Emerson  agrees  with  Proudhon : 
"  In  the  last  analysis  all  property  is  theft." 

Public  be  damned,  a  famous  phrase  attributed  to  William  K.  Vander- 
bilt  in  a  newspaper  interview  when  the  question  of  the  rights  of  the  public 
who  patronized  the  New  Vork  Central  Railroad  came  up  for  discussion.  It 
went  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  greatly  Increased  his  unpopu- 
larity with  the  masses.  A  very  similar  expression  became  equally  notorious 
a  century  and  a  half  earlier.  In  1730  an  ostensibly  charitable  organization 
was  established  in  London  to  lend  money  10  the  poor  on  pledges.  The 
managers  were  mainly  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  scheme 
proved  to  be  bo  ruinous  to  lis  patrons  that  an  inquiry  was  instituted  by  Par- 
liament which  led  to  its  suppression.  Three  of  the  managers,  ISond,  Sutton, 
and  Grant,  were  expelled  from  the  House  of  Commons.  By  a  report  of  the 
commission  appointed  to  examine  inio  the  matter,  it  appeared  that  when 
objection  had  once  been  made  to  an  intended  removal  of  (he  office,  on  the 
score  that  the  poor,  for  whose  use  it  had  been  erected,  would  be  hurt,  Bond 
had  replied,  "Damn  the  poor."  Pope  makes  a  reference  to  this  phrase  in 
his  "  Moral  Essays,"  Epistle  iii.,  I.  100 : 

Perhaps  you  ihink  ihe  jmot  might  have  ihe[r  part  ? 

Ihe  grave  Sir  GiVberV holds  it  for  a'™)/"'" 
That  every  man  in  want  is  knave  or  fool : 
•■  God  cannot  love  (says  Blunt,  with  tearless  eyes) 
llie  wrMch  lie  starves"— and  piously  denies  ; 

Admits,  and  ieat^'l'hera  Pro"rde"e"'care. 

Public  office  is  a  public  trust.  This  saying,  which  was  a  sort  of 
rallying-cry  of  the  civil  service  reformers  and  Mugwumps,  who  supported 
Grover  Cleveland  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1884,  has  frequently  been 
attributed  to  Cleveland  himself.  But  though  the  sentiment  is  his,  the  words 
are  |iot.     Indeed,  so  far  back  as  May  31,  1872,  Charles  Sumner  said,  "The 

fhrase  '  public  office  is  a  public  trust'  has  of  late  become  common  property." 
ossibly  Ihe  real  origin  may  be  traced  to  John  C.  Calhoun,  in  a  speech  made 
July  13,  1835  :  "  The  very  essence  of  a  free  government  consists  in  consider- 
mg  offices  as  public  trusts,  bestowed  for  the  good  of  the  country,  and  not  for 
the  benefit  of  an  individual  or  a  parly." 

Pull  down  your  vest,  an  American  colloquialisi 
"  Attend  to  your  own  business,"  but  now  used  as  a  m 
tion  of  witlings.  It  comes  to  us  from  the  time  when  trousers  and  w 
were  alike  shorter  than  they  are  at  present,  and  when  a  wide  gap  of  linen 
■hirt  Induced  careful  mothers  or  wives,  or  discriminating  friends,  to  use  the 
adjuration  to  the  negligent.  The  phrase  soon  became  general,  and  for  a  time 
was  used  ad  n, 


Pun.  He  who  will  make  a  puu  will  pick  a  pocket  This  is  usually 
quoted  as  a  saying  of  Dr.  Johnson's,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  latter 
even  adopted  it.  John  Ueimis,  the  critic,  seems  to  have  been  the  real  author, 
according  to  a  story  told  by  Benjamin  Victor,  treasurer  of  Drury  Ijne 
Theatre,  in  an  epistle  to  Sir  Richard  Steele,  London,  1733,  when  Johnson 
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was  a  boy  of  thirteen.     Dennis  met  Congrevc  and  Daniel  Purcetl,  famoas  as 

a  punster,  in  a  tavern.  Purcell  wished  to  rid  himseif  of  Dennis's  company, 
and  knew  notliing  would  be  more  effective  than  a  bad  pun.  He  pulled  the 
l>ell  and  called  without  an  answer.  Then,  putting  his  hand  under  the  table,  he 
said  10  Dennis,  "  This  tahle  is  like  the  tavern."  "  How  so  ?"  asked  the  critic 
"  Why,  because  there's  ne'er  a  drawer  in  it."  "  Sir,"  cried  Dennis,  startinK 
up,  "the  man  that  will  make  such  an  execrable  pun  in  my  company  will  pick 
my  pocket  I"  and  so  left  the  room.  A  correspondent  of  Netes  and  Querut 
gives  the  Dr.  Johnson  story  with  much  particularity  of  detail :  "  I  remember, 
many  years  ago,  reading  an  anecdote  of  Johnsons  dislike  to  punning,  and 
his  witty  rejoinder  to  an  observation  of  Boswell's  thereupon;  out  as  Nidct 
and  Queries  had  then  no  existence,  I  did  not  'make  a  note  on't,'  and  the 
source  of  the  anecdote  has  passed  away  from  my  memory.  The  story  was 
told  in  the  following  way  ;  '  Sir,'  said  Johnson,  '  I  hate  a  pun.  A  man  who 
would  perpetrate  a  pun  would  have  little  hesilation  in  picking  a  pocket.' 
Upon  this,  Boswell  hinted  that  his  illustrious  friend's  dislike  to  this  species 
of  small  wit  might  arise  from  his  inability  to  play  upon  words.  '  Sir,'  roared 
Johnson,  'if  1  were  punish-ed  for  every  pun  1  shed,  there  would  not  be  left  a 
puny  shed  of  my  punnish  head.' " 

Punctuation.  Our  very  nursery  songs  impress  upon  us  the  value  of 
correct  punctuation.  Halliwell  in  his  "  Nursery  Rhymes"  gives  the  following 
fiddle : 

Every  lady  In  Ihis  land 
Has  twenty  naib  upon  eacb  hand 
Five  ind  iiveiity  on  hands  and  fcet. 
All  Ibis  is  tiuc  wiihoui  deceii. 

To  unriddle  the  above  you  have  merely  to  put  a  semicolon  after  "nails"  in 
the  second  line,  and  a  comma  after  "  five"  in  the  third.  Here  are  two  varia- 
tions on  the  same  theme  which  have  also  come  down  to  us  from  Mother  Goose 
or  some  one  of  her  near  relatives : 

I  saw  a  peacock  with  a  fiery  tail 

1  saw  a  cloud  all  wrap!  wilh  ivy  round 
I  saw  a  lofty  oalt  creep  ou  the  ground 

1  saw  a  roaming  sea  Inimful  of  ale 

I  saw  wet  eyes  in  flames  oC  living  fite 

I  saw  a  house  at  high  as  the  mcon  and  higher 

I  saw  the  glorious  sun  at  deep  midnight 

I  law  the  man  who  saw  (hit  wondrous  sight. 

I  saw  a  pack  of  cards  Euawing  a  bone 

I  saw  King  George  shut  up  within  a  boi 


If  a  semicolon  be  placed  after  the  noun  in  each  line  except  the  last,  these 
absurd  jingles  will  be  resnWed  into  sobriety. 

There  is  an  old  French  proverb  which  runs,  "  Faute  d'nn  point  Martin 
perdit  son  ine"  f "  Through  want  of  a  stop  Martin  lost  his  ass").  This  saying 
has  a  story  behmd  it,  which  was  probably  invented  in  the  Middle  Ages  tij 
some  whimsical  scribe  who  desired  to  impress  upon  his  pupils  the  importance 
of  punctuation.     A  priest  named  Martin  having  been  appointed  abbot  of  a 
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religioiu  houHc  called  Aaello  ("  the  Ass")  caused  this  inscription  to  be  placed 
over  the  gate*  ! 

("  Let  Ihc  gilt  sland  open,  lo  no  hones!  man  be  shut.") 
The  ignorant  brother  who  put  up  the  inscription  placed  the  comma  after 
nulli,  and  so  completely  altered  the  sense,  making  the  verse  read,  "  Gale  be 
thou  open  to  none,  be  shut  against  every  honest  man,"  The  pope,  learning 
of  this  uncharitable  inscriplion,  took  up  the  matter  seriously  and  deposed  the 
unlucky  abbot.  His  successor  was  careful  to  correct  the  punctuation  of  the 
verse,  to  which  the  following  line  was  added :  "  Pro  solo  puncto  caruit  Mariinus 
Asello"  ("  For  a  single  stop  Martin  lost  Asello").  The  abbey  disappeared, 
the  proverb  remained,  and,  the  word  Asello  being  misunderstood,  we  have  the 
French  saying  referred  to. 

Again,  there  is  the  more  or  less  apocryphal  story  of  the  man  who,  wishing 
to  learn  if  it  would  be  safe  for  him  to  go  to  battle,  received  this  answer  from 
the  oracle  :  "  Ibis  redibis  non  morieris  in  bello."  If  you  put  a  comma  after 
ridibis  the  translation  i.s,  "  Vou  will  go,  you  will  return,  you  will  not  die  in 
battle ;"  but  if  you  put  the  comma  after  non,  you  get,  "  You  will  go,  you  will 
return  not,  you  will  die  in  battle."  But,  as  the  ancients  had  only  a  very  rudi- 
mentary system  of  punctuation,  the  decision  depended  rather  upon  vocal  stress 
than  upon  written  symbols.  Shakespeare  knew  the  value  of  correct  punctu- 
ation, and  in  his  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  Act  v.,  Sc.  i.  he  causes  the 
actor  to  make  sad  "pi"  of  the  prologue  which  he  had  been  appointed  to  de- 
liver, by  persistent  misplacing  of  stops.  Even  yet  the  commentators  have  not 
decided  upon  the  punctuation,  and  therefore  upon  the  meaning,  of  the  famous 
phrase  "  the  beginning  of  the  end"  (see  under  End,  The  Beginning  of  the), 
which  occurs  in  this  very  prologue.  Other  famous  disputed  passages  depend 
for  their  interpretation  upon  Che  correct  placing  of  a  comma  or  a  period. 
Take  the  two  lines  addressed  by  Cleopatra  to  the  messenger  who  had  brought 
her  news  of  Antony's  marriage  to  Octavia.     The  folio  gives  them  thus  ; 

O  thai  his  fault  should  make  a  knave  of  ihee, 
That  arL  not  what  ihou'it  sure  oTI    Get  the«  henee. 

Antony  and  Cliopatra,  Act  ii..  Sc.  5. 

Some  commentators  profess  to  see  no  difficulty  here,  "  Nothing,"  says  one, 
•^can  be  clearer  than  that  she  is  separating  the  man  from  the  office.  The 
sense  is  obtained  by  these  two  simple  equations,  '  thee,  that  art  not'  =  the 
innocent  messenger,  'what  thou'rt  sure  of '  =  the  offending  message.  The 
sense  is,  'thou  that  art  not  to  be  confounded  with  thy  foul  message,  yet  seemest 
to  be  tarred  with  the  same  brush.'"  But  Steevens,  Keightley,  and  others 
would  change  the  punctuation  of  the  second  line  thus  ; 

That  an  not  I    What  t  thou'n  sure  of  'I T    Get  thee  hence. 
Undoubtedly  the  sense  is  much  simplified  by  this  alternate  reading. 

Another  mstance  is  afforded  in  the  passage  in  "Macbeth,"  Act  v.,  Sc.  S. 
*hich  Forrest,  contrary  to  all  precedent,  used  to  read  thus : 

Hanj  out  our  lianners.     On  the  outer  walb 
The  cry  is  slill,  They  come. 

Perhaps  the  most  astonishing  bit  of  emended  punctuation  that  ever  was 
luggested  is  by  Fredericka  Beardsley  Gilchrist  in  her  "  True  Story  of  Hamlet 
and  Ophelia."     She  truly  says,— 

"  It  seems  to  me  the  theory  I  advance  destroys  all  other  theories.  For  nearly 
three  hundred  years  it  has  l)een  possible  to  misunderstand,  not  special  passages 
only,  but  the  fundameniAl  intention  of  the  play  ;  during  that  time  no  satisfac- 
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tory  explanation  of  a//  its  obscurities  has  been  advanced.     I  believe  this  theorjr 
explains  EhcRL"     And  what  is  tlie  theory  ?     It  all  lies  in  the  fuUowing  lines : 

O  ill  you  hosi  of  heaven  1    O  earth  1  whit  elut 

And  shall  1  couple  hell!    O  Rel 

It  seems  that  the  punctuation  is  wrong.    The  last  line  should  read, — 

And  shall  I  couple!     Hell  I    OficI 

"We  know,"  says  the  author,  "that  no  fault  was  more  common  than  the  in- 
terchange or  omission  of  ?  and  I ;  and  (his  I  believe  is  what  Shakespeare  wrote." 

How  simple  and  beautiful!  The  bearing  of  this  remarkable  emendation 
maybe  best  judged  by  recalling  the  circumstances  under  which  Hamlet  utters 
the  words.  The  ghost  has  just  left  him,  after  revealing  the  full  extent  of  his 
mother's  frailty.  "  Heavens  and  earth  !"  cries  Hamlet,  quite  in  the  manner 
of  the  modern  tough.     "  And  after  this  shall  I  also  marry  f     Hell !     No  !" 

He  at  once  gives  up  his  love  for  Ophelia,  and  thus,  his  young  life  being 
devastated,  the  rest  of  ills  history  is  as  clear  as  moonshine.  The  entire  text  is 
gone  over,  scene  by  scene,  and  it  is  clear  to  the  author  that  there  are  no  diffi- 
culties which  do  not  disappear  before  the  formula  of  "  shall  I  couple,"  etc. 

The  importance  of  a  comma  has  often  been  tested  in  law. 

One  of  the  most  expensive  blunders  ever  made  in  the  legislation  of  the 
United  States  was  also  one  of  the  most  apparently  insignifieaiiL 

The  misplacement  of  a  comma  cost  the  government  just  about  two  millions 
of  dollars. 

The  blunder  occurred  in  a  tariff  bill  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  There 
was  a  section  enumerating  what  articles  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty. 
Among  the  many  articles  specified  were  "all  foreign  fruit-plants,"  etc.,  mean- 
ing plants  for  transplanting,  propagation,  or  experiment  The  enrolling  clerk, 
in  copying  the  bill,  accidentally  changed  the  hyphen  in  the  compound  word 
"  fruit-plants"  to  a  comma,  making  it  read,  "All  foreign  fruit,  plants,"  et& 
Theconsequencewas  that  for  a  year,  until  Congress  could  remedy  the  blunder, 
all  oranges,  lemons,  bananas,  grapes,  and  other  foreign  fruits  were  admitted 
free  of  duty. 

Another  instructive  case  occurred  in  France.  This  turned  on  the  question 
whether  a  small  spot  of  ink  was  or  was  not  a  comma,  or,  rather,  an  apostro- 
phe. On  the  solution  of  this  apparently  trivial  question  depended  the  disposal 
of  some  forty  thousand  dollars.  And  here  are  the  particulars.  But  first  we 
must  ask  the  reader  to  rub  up  his  French  a  little,  and  to  recall  to  his  memory 
the  meaning  of  certain  short  words  in  that  language. 

A  French  gentleman  made  a  will  in  which,  among  other  bequests,  he  left 
handsome  sums  of  money  to  his  two  nephews,  Charles  and  Henri.  The  sums 
were  eqnal  in  amount.  When  the  testator  died  and  the  will  came  to  be 
proved,  the  nephews  expected  to  receive  two  hundred  thousand  francs  each 
as  their  specific  bequests.  But  the  executors  disputed  this,  and  said  that  tatk 
legacy  was  for  one  hundred  thousand  francs. 

The  legatees  pointed  to  the  word  deux. 

"No,"  said  the  executors,  "there  is  a  comma  or  apostrophe  between  the 
(/and  the  e,  making  it  dtux." 

"  Not  so,"  rejoined  Charles  and  Henri ;  "  that  is  only  a  little  blot  of  ink, 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  writing." 

Let  us  put  the  two  interpretations  in  juxtaposition  : 

A  chacun  deux  cent  milles  franct, 

A  chacHH  d'eux  cent  milUs  francs. 

The  first   form   means,  "To  each  t.._  .._ .. 

the  other  has  the  very  different  meaning,  "  To  each  of  them  a 
land  francs."    This  little  mark  (')  made  all  the  difference. 
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The  paper  had  been  folded  before  the  ink  was  dry.  A  few  spots  of  ink  had 
been  transposed  from  one  side  of  tlie  fold  lo  the  other,  and  the  question  was 
whether  the  apparent  or  supposed  apostrophe  was  one  such  spot. 

The  legatees  had  very  strong  reasons — two  hundred  thousand  strong — for 
wishing  that  the  little  spot  of  ink  should  be  proved  merely  a  blot ;  but  their 
opponents  had  equally  strong  reasons  for  wishing  that  the  blot  should  be  ac- 
cepted as  an  apostrophe,  an  intended  and  component  element  in  the  writing. 

The  decision  was  in  fawor  of  the  legatees,  but  was  only  reached  after  long 
and  expensive  litigation. 

There  is  a  legend  of  a  Dublin  crinninal  trial  wherein  the  prisoner's  fate 
hung  upon  a  question  of  punctuation.  He  was  accused  of  robbery.  The 
principal  evidence  against  him  was  a  confession  alleged  to  have  been  made  by 
him  and  taken  down  in  writing  by  a  police-officer.  And  this  was  the  incrim- 
inating passage : 

Mangan  »aid  he  never  robbed  bui  twice  said  ii  vfas  Crawford. 

The  officer  explained  that  the  meaning  he  attached  to  it  was,  "  Mangan  said 
he  never  robbed  but  twice.  Said  it  was  Crawford."  "Nay,"  cried  Mr, 
O'Gorman,  the  prisoner's  counsel,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  docu- 
ment, "this  is  the  fair  and  obvious  reading  ;  'Mangan  said  he  never  robbed  ; 
but  twice  said  it  was  Crawford.'  "  This  explanation  had  its  effect  on  the  jury, 
and  the  man  was  acquitted. 

Recently  the  London  Journal  of  Education  told  an  amusing  story  in  point. 
A  Prussian  school  inspector  appeared  at  the  office  of  the  burgomaster  of  a 
little  town,  asking  him  lo  join  in  a  tour  of  inspection  through  the  schools. 
The  burgomaster,  rather  out  of  sorts,  was  heard  to  mutter  to  himself,  "  What 
is  this  donkey  here  again  for  V 

The  inspector  said  nothing,  but  bided  his  time,  and  with  the  unwilling  burgo- 
master set  out  on  his  tour.  At  the  first  school  he  announced  his  wish  to  see 
how  well  punctuation  was  taught. 

"  Oh,  never  mind  that,"  said  the  burgomaster.  "  We  care  naught  for  com- 
mas and  such  trifles." 

But  the  inspector  sent  a  boy  to  the  blackboard,  and  ordered  him  to  write, 
"The  burgomaster  of  R says,  the  inspector  is  a  donkey." 

Then  he  ordered   him  to  transpose  the  comma,  placing  it  after  R ,  and 

to  insert  another  one  after  inspector,  and  the  boy  wrote,  "The  burgomaster 
of  R      '  ,  says  the  inspector,  is  a  donkey." 

It  was  a  cruel  lesson,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  commas  and  such 
trifles  rose  in  the  estimation  of  the  refractory  official. 

A  curious  and  rather  painful  blunder  occurred  in  1S91,  The  Bishop  of 
Adelaide,  South  Australia,  found  what  he  thought  was  the  carcass  of  a  sea- 
serpent  at  Avoid  Point,  near  Coffin  Bay.  Straightway  the  story  was  flashed 
over  to  England  as  part  of  a  general  news  cablegram.  And  this  is  how  tt 
read;  "Influenza  extensively  prevalent  Wales  Victoria  numerous  deaths 
Bishop  Adelaide  found  dead  Sea-serpent  sixty  feet  Coffin  Bay,"  It  will  be 
admitted  that  the  Angel  of  Death  seems  to  hover  about  this  sentence  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  Yet  that  hardly  excuses  the  error  of  the  news  agents, 
who,  as  they  afterwards  confessed,  "  read  the  last  six  words  as  a  separate 
sentence,  and,  judging  that  it  was  not  suitable  to  the  Tima,  omitted  it." 
Consequently,  the  religious  world  was  pained  to  hear  of  the  death  of  an  ex- 
cellent ecclesiastic.  Not  for  some  days  was  the  truth  discovered.  The 
Saturday  Review,  commenting  in  its  usual  caustic  vein  on  the  mistake,  said 
very  pertinently  that,  even  taking  the  news  agents' own  account  of  the  matter, 
one  would  have  expected  them  to  be  rather  surprised  by  the  words  "found 
dead." 
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"Bishops  are  not  generally  'found  dead,'  but  die— when  they  cannot 
help  it — in  a  decorous  manner,  and  in  the  presence  of  wttnesses.  And  what 
on  earth  did  they  understand  by  ihe  '  last  six  words'  taken  separately  f  Did 
they  suppose  that  a  sea-serpent  had  come  within  sixly  feet  of  Coffirt  Bay,  or 
had  devastated  sixty  feet  of  Ihe  shore,  or  that  a  sea-serpent  with  sixty  feet 
had  invaded  Cliat  cheerfully-named  locality?  'Sea-serpent  sixty  feet  Coffin 
Bay'  seems,  on  the  face  of  it,  about  as  unintelliKible  a  '  separate  sentence'  as 
one  could  well  imagine.  And  yet  one  cannot  tielp  admiring  the  discretion 
of  those  who  'judged'  that  any  mention  of  a  sixty-fooled  sea-serpent,  or  a 
sea-serpent  indefinitely  connected  with  twenty  yards  and  with  Coffin  Bay, 
was  '  not  suitable  for'  the  austere  dignity  of  Ihe  Timis."  And  then  the  Satur- 
day goes  on  to  imagine  cases  in  which  this  method  of  reading  telegrams,  if 
generally  adopted,  might  be  produ<;tive  of  interesting  results.  "Suppose, 
for  instance,  that  a  South  African  correspondent  telegraphed,  '  Weather  sul- 
try Rhodes  gone  hunting  Randolph  Churchill  hung  hat  on  nose  of  living 
)ion.'  Read  the  last  six  words  as  a  separate  sentence,  and  you  have  matter 
for  a  hundred  special  editions.  Or,  if  you  received  from  Chester,  'Serious 
carriage  accident  Osborne  Morgan  kicked  Gladstone  received  deputation 
local  branch  Liberation  Society,'  what  would  your  feelings  be  when  you  had 
omitted  the  last  six  words?  While  a  telegram  from  the  southern  part  of  the 
principality  might  be  conceived  in  this  wise  :  '  County  meeting  Select  Candi- 
date Carmarthen  twenty  thousand  electors  unanimously  voted  Lewis  Morris 
no  poet  yet  appointed  compose  congratulatory  ode  Eisteddfodd.' " 

That  punctuation  is  a  perilous  matter  to  tride  with  is  further  instanced  by 
Dean  Alford.  In  his  "Queen's  English"  he  indulges  in  a  strain  of  self-gratu- 
lalion.  "  I  have  some  satisfaction,"  he  says,  "  in  reflecting,  that  in  the  course 
of  editing  the  Greek  text,  I  believe  I  have  destroyed  more  than  a  thousand 
commas,  which  prevented  the  text  from  being  properly  understood."  It  is 
amusing  enough  to  notice  that  in  a  passage  where  the  writer  was  denounciitg 
the  redundant  use  of  commas,  at  the  very  word  commas  he  inserted  a  re- 
dundant comma,  "which,"  to  quote  the  phrase  immediately  following  it, 
"prevented  the  text  from  being  properly  understood."  Of  course,  the  dean's 
meaning  is  clear  enough.  In  the  Greek  text  there  were  more  than  a  thou- 
sand commas  which  prevented  the  text  from  being  properly  understood,  and 
he  had  destroyed  ihem.  But  his  own  redundant  point  after  the  word  commas 
plainly  makes  him  say  that  he  prevented  the  text  from  being  understood  by 
destroying  more  than  one  thousand  commas.  There  is  another  redundant 
comma  in  the  passage,  after  the  word  reflecting,  which  is  only  worthy  of  note, 
however,  as  occurring  in  a  lecture  addressed  to  careless  people  against  the 


Punic  Faitb,  treachery,  a  term  of  reproach  by  which  the  Romans  char- 
acterized the  alleged  breaking  of  treaties  by  their  Punlc  or  Carthaginian 
adversaries.  In  truth,  however,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  all  history  a 
more  crying  instance  of  the  pot  calling  the  keltic  black. 

Ptms  and  Punning.  Is  a  pun  admirable,  is  it  justifiable  only  in  extreme 
cases,  or  is  it  always,  and  under  all  ci  ream  stances,  execrable  and  unfit  (or 
decent  society?  'Twere  a  brave  man  or  a  foolish  who  would  undertake  to 
decide.  Great  authorities  have  ranged  themselves  on  all  sides  of  this  dis- 
puted question.  Vet  if  the  weieht  of  authoritv  is  to  decide,  then,  indeed,  the 
pun  is  invulnerable.  It  w^s  old  and  res|>ected  in  the  time  of  the  Pythoness. 
It  is  found  in  Homer  and  in  the  Bible,  the  Old  Tesiament  as  well  as  Ihe 
New.  It  was  known  to  Pericles  and  to  Cicero  under  the  more  dignified  title 
of  paronomasia.  The  spacious  halls  of  Queen  Elizabeth  resounded  with  it. 
Shakespeare  never  loses  a  chance  at  a  verbal  quibble.     Milton  in  "  Parsdbe 
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Lost"  makcB  Lucifer  and  Belial  discharge  a  volley  of  bad  puns— truly  in- 
fernal engines — against  the  angels  of  the  Lord.  Petrarch  punned  incessantly 
on  the  name  of  Laura.  Aristophanes,  Rabelais,  Erasmus,  Swift,  Lamb,  Hooa, 
Moore,  all  punned  away  pyrotechnically.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  gravest  of 
nioralisis,  the  most  solemn  of  divines,  the  auslerest  of  ])hilosopheTs,  loved  a 
pun, — Plato  and  Aristotle,  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  Julian  the  Apostate, 
St  Gregory,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Cotton  Mather,  Jeremy  Bentham;  the  list 
could  be  extended  almost  indefinitely.  These  names,  however,  will  suffice  to 
show  that  the  pun  has  an  august  genealogy  ;  that  il  tias  kept  good  company ; 
that  it  should  be  treated  with  consideration. 

And  who  are  the  rash  ones  that  have  raised  their  voices  against  the  pun  i 
¥ti>  of  them,  to  say  truth,  can  be  numbered  among  the  great  ones  ot  the 
earth.  Yet  many  are  eminent  enough.  They  are  not  opponents  to  be  de- 
spised. ThCT  number  such  names  as  Dryden,  Addison,  Dr.  Johnson,  Sydney 
Smith,  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Let  us  see  what  they  have  to  say  for 
themselves. 

Dryden  merely  indulges  in  a.  sneer,  without  attempting  argument ; 

Who  dealt  in  dog|$ere1  or  who  punned  in  prose. 
"Who  can  refute  a  sneer?"  We  pass  by  Glorious  John  and  go  on  to 
Addison.  He  lays  down  the  rule  that  nothing  is  true  wit  which  cannot  be 
translated  into  another  language.  Funs  cannot  be  translated,  therefore  they 
are  not  true  wit.  The  syllogism  is  not  a  happy  one,  and  the  premises  might 
readily  be  denied.  But  for  the  sake  of  argument  let  us  accept  Addison's  rule. 
There  is  Killigrew's  jest,  for  example.  He  proposes  to  make  a  pun  on  any 
subject  "Make  one  on  me,"  quoth  King  Charles.  "Ah,  the  king  is  no 
subject."  Try  that  in  French,  "  Le  roi  n'est  pas  un  sujet,"  try  it,  in  fact,  in 
most  modern  languages,  and,  like  a  bishop,  it  loses  nothing  by  translation. 
Sydney  Smith,  himself  an  enemy  of  the  pun,  approvingly  reproduces  from 
Voltaire  a  remark  that  "  the  adjective  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  substantive, 
though  it  agrees  with  it  in  gender,  number,  and  ease."  The  point  of  the 
antithesis  is  as  plain  a  pun  as  ever  skipped  on  two  legs.  A  gentleman  who 
sqainted  asked  Talleyrand   at  a  certain  critical  Juncture    how   things  were 

Eir^:  "Mais,  comme  vous  voyei,  monsieur"  ("  why,  as  you  see,  sir").  Good 
iglisb  again.  And  not  only  [hat,  but  precisely  the  same  joke  is  written  in 
excellent  Greek  by  Hierocles.  A  one-eyed  doctor  greeted  a  patient  with 
"How  are  you  f"  "As  you  see,"  replied  the  latter.  "Then,"  said  the  phy- 
sician, "if  you  are  as  I  see,  you  are  half  dead." 

Another  pun  attributed  to  Talleyrand  Is  not  only  translatable,  but  is  even 
belter  in  English  than  in  French.  During  the  days  when  the  arrc^ant 
soldiery  affected  to  despise  all  civilians,  he  asked  of  Marshal  Augereau  (he 
meaning  ai  ftiguin,  a  newly^coined  slang  word  for  scoundrel.  "  Nous  appelons 
pijuitt,"  wzi  the  answer,  "  tout  ce  qui  n'est  pas  militaire"  ("  We  call  every 
otic  who  is  not  a  soldier  ap/guin").  "  Exactly,"  was  Talleyrand's  retort,  "as  we 
call  every  one  a  soldier  who  is  not  civil"  ("  Eh  oui  1  comme  nous  autres  nous 
appelons  militaire  tout  ce  qui  n'est  pas  civil"). 

A  beautiful  girl  was  attending  the  lectures  of  a  Greek  philosopher.  A 
grain  of  dust  flew  into  her  eye.  She  begged  the  professor's  aid  for  its  re- 
moval, and  as  he  stooped  to  the  gallant  task  some  one  cried,  "  Do  not  spoil 
the  pupil"  (M4  r^  xnptpr  dta^dtifnit"].  A  man  ploughed  up  the  lield  where  his 
father  was  buried.  "This  is  truly,"  said  Cicero,  "to  cultivate  a  father's 
memory"  ("  Hoc  est  vere  colere  monumentum  patris").  In  each  of  these 
cues  the  pun  is  as  good  in  one  language  as  in  another. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  not  indeed  guilty  of  the  alliterative  aniilhesis  between 
the  punster  and  the  pickpocket  that  lias  so  frequently  been  charged  against 
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him  (see  page  923),    Nevertheless,  he  did  not  like  a  pun.     He  looked  grimW 

askance  on  it,  as  an  elephant  may  be  supposed  to  look  on  the  grimaces  and 
vivacity  of  a  monkey.  He  would  not  even  lake  any  pains  to  hunt  up  the 
etymology  of  that  little  word  ;  he  recklessly  imagined  that  it  meant  to  pound 
or  to  pummel,  having  iu  mind,  very  probahly,  the  energetic  practice  of  Punch 
with  respect  to  his  consort.  A  little  knowledge  of  French  would  have  served 
the  doctor,  and  taught  him  that/u«  is  only  the  English  mode  of  transferring 
the  Gallic  point  into  the  vernacular.  Our  words  point  and  pun  are,  in  fad, 
the  same,  only  the  latter  received  its  present  shape  by  reason  of  coming  in 
through  the  nose  at  a  later  period.  Still,  the  doctor  did  not  disdain  to  pun. 
A  very  good  one  is  credited  to  him.  At  the  library  of  St.  Andrews  he  in- 
quired  whether  ihey  possessed  a  certain  book.  "  No,  sir,"  was  the  reply ; 
"it  is  a  very  expensive  work,  and  beyond  the  means  at  our  command." 
"  Oh,"  said  the  doctor,  "you'll  get  it  by  degrees;"  alluding  (o  the  custom 
which  then  prevailed  of  selling  degrees.  And  both  Sydney  Smith  and  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  have  weakened  the  value  of  their  testimony  against 
the  pun  by  pruducmg  excellent  specimens  themselves.  In  the  "  Autocrat  of 
the  Lireakfast'Table"  the  latter  lays  down  the  peremptory  law  that "  Homicide 
and  verbicide — that  is,  violent  treatment  of  a  word  with  fatal  results  to  its 
legitimate  meaning,  which  is  its  life — are  alike  forbidden  ;"  and  then  he  goes 
on  to  make  three  pages  of  clever  puns  just  to  show  what  an  extremely  repre- 
hensible practice  it  is. 

When  Henry  Erskine  was  told  that  punning  is  the  lowest  form  of  wit,  he 
made  the  admirable  retort,  "  It  is,  and  therefore  the  foundation  of  all  wit." 
Elia,  whose  favorite  diversion  was  "Lamb-punning,"  (o  repeat  his  own  jest, 
defends  the  practice  on  higher  grounds  :  "  A  pun  is  a  noble  thing  per  si;  it 
is  entire,  and  tills  the  mind  ;  it  is  as  perfect  as  a  sonnet." 

If  ever  a  pun  is  indefensible  it  is  when  made  upon  a  patronymic.  The  poor 
man  born  with  a  punnable  name  suffers  untold  agony  against  which  he  is  ab- 
solutely defenceless.  When  Mr.  Garrison  has  been  told  for  the  hundredth 
time  to  hold  the  fort,  when  Mr.  Younghusband  for  the  thousandth  lime  has 
been  twitted  on  the  fact  that  he  is  an  old  bachelor,  when  Mr,  Archer  has  been 
repeatedly  warned  not  to  draw  the  long  bow,  when  Mr.  Mingle  has  had  quoted 
to  him  with  wearisome  iteration  the  lines  of  Shakespeare, — 
Mingle,  mingle,  mingle. 
He  (hat  mingte  may,- 

it  would  be  justifiable  homicide  in  any  of  these  gentlemen  to  slay  their  op- 
pressors. 

"When  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tngersol,  a  Unitarian  minister  of  Burlington,  Ver- 
mont," so  says  the  poet  Saxe  in  Harper't  Magatinc,  "  remarked  to  Mr.  Has- 
well,  one  of  his  parishioners,  (hat  his  name  would  be  as  well  without  the  H, 
the  latter  was  delighted  with  the  pun  ;  but  imagine  the  gentleman's  weariness 
and  disgust  when  (the  joke  having  got  abroadj  everybody  in  town  repeated 
the  pun  in  his  ear,  either  as  original  or  borrowed,  uiitil'the  unlucky  victim 
wished  the  whole  tribe  of  punsters  in  perdition." 

Nevertheless,  the  oldest  extant  pun  is  proliably  the  execrable  one  in  Ho- 
mer's "  Odyssey,"  where  Ulysses,  being  questioned  by  his  Cyclopean  captor 
as  to  his  name,  answers,  "Outis"  {"No  One"),  When  Ulysses,  during  the 
night,  sears  the  eye  of  the  Cyclops,  he  succeeds  in  making  good  his  escape 
because  the  Cyclops  informs  his  brethren,  who  eagerly  inquire  what  has  hap- 
pened, that  No  One  has  hurt  him.  Another  poer,  Shakespeare,  who  was  a 
humorist  also,  has  spoiled  the  excellent  scene  where  Fal.^iaff  examines  his 
pressed  men,  by  the  paltry  trick  of  giving  them  names  which  the  fat  knight 
could  twist  into  puns.  Thus,  Mouldy  is  told  that  it  is  time  he  was  used  ; 
Shadow,  that  he  would  make  a  cold  soldier,  but  would  serve  for  s 
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Wart,  that  he  is  a  ragged  wart ;  and  Bullcalf  extorts  Ihe  exclamation,  ' 
me  Bullcalf  till  he  roar  again."  Nor  is  there  my  considerable  humor 
way  in  which  FalsCaff  plays  upon  the  name  of  his  swaggering  agent 
more.  Pistol ;  I  would  nut  have  you  go  off  here.  Discharge  yourself 
company.  Pistol," 

Even  some  of  the  great  dramatist's  serious  scenes  are  spoiled  bv  Iht 
aion  of  unworthy  quibbling  on  names.     Thus,  Northumberland 
news  of  hia  son's  death  at  Shrewsbury  in  this  wise  : 

Said  ht,  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  cold! 

Of  Howput,  Coldspur? 

The  dying  old  soldier  John  o'  Gaunt  might  well  excite  the  wonderment  of 
Us  nephew  when  he  gasped, — 

Old  Gaunt,  indeed :  and  Gaunt  in  being  old : 
Within  me  grief  halli  lt=pl  a  tedious  fast : 
And  who  alialains  from  meat  ihal  is  not  gaunt? 
For  sleeping  England  long  time  have  I  watched  ; 


But  what  better  can  be  expected  at  a  time  when  e  ,      ,  . 

the  throne  ? — when  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  a  woman  of  brains,  thought  it 
witty  to  make  such  a  play  upon  words  as  "  Ve  be  burly,  my  Lord  of  Burghley, 
but  ye  shall  make  less  stir  in  my  realm  than  my  Lord  of  Lieicester,"  and  when 
James  L  disgraced  his  title  oi  the  British  Solonion  by  saying  to  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  "  By  my  saul,  maun,  I  have  heard  but  rawly  of  thee"  ?  Good  King 
Robert  L  of  France,  who  married  the  irritable  and  jealous  Constantia  after 
his  divorce  from  Bertha,  may  indeed  be  excused  for  a  harmless  jest  upon 
Constantia's  name.  He  loved  to  sing  hymns  to  his  lyre,  and  his  wife  fre- 
quently importuned  him  to  write  a  hymn  in  her  honor.  At  last,  in  mild  ex- 
asperatiun,  he  wrote  his  hymn  "  O  Constanlia  Martyrum"  ("  O  Constancy  of 
Martyrs"),  which  she  mistook  for  an  ode  in  her  honor  because  the  name 
Constanlia  was  repealed  at  the  commencement  of  each  strophe. 

Let  us  be  just,  however.  Sorne  of  the  very  best  puns  in  the  language  are 
upon  names.     Their  goodness  must  be  their  excuse  for  their  discourtesy. 

Foole  made  rather  a  neat  hit  at  the  Boniface  who  had  overcharged  him. 
"  What  is  your  name  ?"  asked  the  comedian.  "  Partridge,  sir,"  said  the  host. 
"Partridge!  it  should  have  been  Woodcock,  by  the  length  of  your  bill." 
There  was  something  melancholy  about  the  jest  of  poor  Dr.  Thomas  Browne, 
who,  having  unsuccessfully  courted  a  lady,  and  being  challenged  to  drink  her 
health  as  had  been  his  wont,  replied,  "  I  have  toasted  her  many  years,  but  I 
cannot  make  her  Browne,  so  I'll  toast  her  no  longer."  When  Ur.  Barton 
Warren  was  informed  that  Dr.  Vowel  was  dead,  he  exclaimed,  "What  I 
Vowel  dead?  Weil,  thank  heaven  it  was  neither  you  nor  I."  Moore  was 
not  above  punning  upon  his  own  name.  Thus,  he  would  deduce  his  geneal- 
ogy from  Noah  in  the  following  manner  :  "  Noah  had  three  sons,  Sheni,  Ham, 
and  one  more."  Which  reminds  us  that  when  Manners,  Earl  of  Rutland, 
said  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  "  Honores  mutant  mores,"  the  Chancellor  retorted, 
"It  stands  better  in  English:  Honors  change  manners."  The  same  names 
were  cleverly  played  upon  in  the  following  lines,  which  commemorate  the  tact 
that  Dr.  Manners  Sutton  had  succeeded  Archbishop  More : 

What  say  youT    The  archbishop's  deadt 
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But  if  with  nich  ■  beut  and  miiid 

In  Mannen  wc  hia  ojuml  find, 
Why  .hoiild  we  »Uh  fw  Mont 

Sydney  Smith  paid  a  double  compliment  to  Mrs.  Tighe  and  Mrs.  Cuffle 
when  he  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  there  you  are,  the  Cuffe  that  every  one  would  wear, 
the  Tighe  (hat  no  one  would  loose."  When  Luttretl,  in  talking  of  the 
Eumelian  Club  of  which  A^he  was  the  founder,  was  told  that  a  son  of  that 
Ashe  was  al  present  chairman,  he  quoted,  **  SliU  in  Its  ashes  live  their  wonted 
fires," — which  was  not  a  very  merry  jest,  yet  quite  as  good  as  one  that  Dr. 
Swift  declared  he  would  have  given  fifty  pounds  to  have  made  himselt 
Swift's  friend  Dr.  Ash,  soon  after  the  passing  of  an  act  for  the  protection  of 
growing  timber,  had  asked  a  waiter  at  an  inn  to  help  him  off  with  his  coaL 
The  man  refused,  sayhig  that  it  was  felony  to  strip  an  ash.  Rather  better 
was  Sydney  Smith's  suggestion  to  the  lady  who  asked  him  for  a  motto  for  her 
dog  Spot.  He  immediately  proposed,  "Out,  damned  Spotl"  And  his  jest 
at  the  expense  of  Mrs.  Grute  haa  at  least  the  salt  of  malice  in  iL  She  was 
famed  for  the  ill  taste  of  her  costumes,  and  as  one  day  she  swept  by  in  an 
exitaordinary  head-dress,  Smith  pointed  her  out  to  a  friend,  with  the  words, 
"That  is  the  origin  of  the  word  grotesque."  Mrs.  Grote  had  her  revenge, 
however.  Smith's  daughter  married  a  Dr.  Holland.  When  the  latter  was 
knighted,  somebody  mentioned  his  wife  as  Lady  Holland.  "  Do  you  mean 
Lord  Holland's  wife .'"  asked  a  listener.  "  No,"  put  in  Mrs.  Grole ;  "  this  is 
New  Holland,  whose  capital  is  Sydney." 

Walter  Savage  Landor,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  his  name  ought  to  have 
been  "  Savage  Waller  Landor,"  was  proud  of  a  joke  he  once  made  to  Kenyon. 
"  1  understand,"  he  said,  "that  ^Mr.  Quillinan  has  been  attacking  me.  His 
writings  are,  I  hear,  quill-inanities."  At  least  as  good  was  Jerrold's  remark 
when  Albert  Smith  wrote  an  article  in  Blackwood  to  which  he  appended  only 
his  initials.  "  What  a  pity,"  said  Jerrold,  "  that  Smith  cannot  be  brought  to 
tell  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  truth  1"  The  same  humorist  one  day  met  a 
Scotch  genilemau  whose  name  was  Leilch,  and  who  deemed  it  necessary  to 
explain  that  he  was  not  the  caricaturist  John  Leech.  "  1  know,"  said  Jerrold : 
"you  are  the  Scotchman  with  the  itch  in  your  name." 

Charles  Lamb  Kenney,  the  popular  journalist,  dining  at  the  house  of  a 
friend,  chanced  to  swallow  a  small  piece  of  cork  with  his  wine,  the  result 
being  a  severe  fit  of  coughing.  "Take  care,  my  friend,"  said  his  next  neigh- 
bor, with  a  rather  feeble  attempt  al  humor,  "  that's  not  the  way  for  Cork  !" 
"  No,"  gasped  the  sufferer,  '•  it's  the  way  to  kill  Kenney  1" 

The  poet  Campbell,  in  his  student  days  in  Glasgow,  observed  that  Drum,  a 
liquor-dealer,  and  File,  an  apothecary,  were  next-door  neighbors,  the  latter 
announcing  also  on  a  sign  displayed  over  his  window,  "  E^rs  pierced  by  A. 
Fife,"  With  the  assistance  of  a  couple  of  school-fellows  the  poet  one  night 
placed  a  long  fir  board  from  the  window  of  one  shop  to  that  of  the  other. 
Dealing  in  flaming  capitals  the  Shakespearian  line, — 

When  the  barrister  Campbell  married  Miss  Scarlett,  Brougham  explained  his 
absence  from  court  by  telling  Judge  Abbott  that  the  missing  barrister  was 
suffering  from  an  attack  of  Scarlett  fever.  When  Mrs.  Little  brought  forth 
triplets,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  queen's  guineas,  a  friend  remarked,  "Every 
little  helps," 

Funs  have  more  than  once  played  an  important  part  in  history. 

The  Roman  bishop's  famous  compliment  to  the  handsome  Anglo-Saxon 
captives,  "Not  Angles,  but  angels,"  had  greater  results  than  its  actual  bril- 
liancy might  seem  to  merit ;  and  SL  Len  doubtless  had  no  idea  when  he  pravcd 
to  heaven  to  aid  Rome  against  the  invading  Huns,  "and  hurl  back  these  lar- 
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tiTB  into  the  fires  of  Tartania,"  that  this  punning  prayer  was  to  fix  upon  the 


die.  France  expiated  by  the  devastation  of  an  entire  province  a  coarse  and 
dumsy  play  upon  "corpse"  and  "corpulence"  made  by  the  French  king  in 
derision  of  his  terrible  neighbor,  William  the  Conqueror.  Charles  the  Fifth's 
jesting  assertion  that  he  could  put  Paris  in  his  glove  (ga«/),  though  meant 
only  to  indicate  the  supeiior  size  of  Ghent  to  the  Fails  of  that  day,  stung 
Francis  the  First  into  the  renewal  of  a  languishing  war.  One  of  Louis  the 
Fifteenth's  upstart  favorites  was  driven  from  the  court  by  the  biting  pun  that 
turned  his  new  title  of  Marquis  de  Vandi^re  into  "  Marquis  d'Avant-hier" 
(the  day  before  yesterday).  Equally  historicai  was  the  bitter  pun  thai  changed 
the  name  of  ihe  sluggish  Admiral  Torriugton  to  "  Admiral  Tarty-in-lown." 

Napoleon  [who  was  no  man  for  light  jesting)  is  credited  with  only  a  single 
pun,  and  that  a  rather  poor  one.  During  his  great  Italian  campaign  of  1796- 
97,  he  replied  to  a  lady  who  wondered  to  find  such  a  famous  man  so  young, 
"  I  am  young  lo-d»y,  but  to-morrovu  I  shall  have  Milan"  {i.f.,  "  niille  ans,"  a 
thousand  years). 

A  better  joke  was  that  tnade  on  the  great  conqueror  himself  by  Talleyrand. 
Fontaine,  the  architect,  had  placed  upon  the  triumphal  arch  in  the  Carrousel 
an  empty  car  drawn  by  the  famous  bronze  Venetiaji  horses.  Talleyrand  asked 
him,  "Qui  avez-vous  Tiniention  de  tnettre  dans  le  char?"  The  answer  was, 
"L'Empercur  Napoleon,  comine  de  raison."  Upon  which  Talleyrand  said, 
"Le  char  I'atlend"  (//  charlatan). 

The  golden  era  of  English  punning  dates  undoubtedly  from  the  beginning 
to  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  the  era  of  those  protagonists  In  the  art, 
Canning,  W  ha tely,  Lamb,  Jerrold,  Hook,  and  Hood.  Lamb's  efforts  are 
almost  too  familiar  to  quote.  Everybody  has  read  how  he  accounted  for  the 
coolness  of  the  Duke  of  Cu-cumberland,  his  reflection  that  Ihe  party  who 
dined  on  the  top  of  Salisbury  steeple  must  have  been  very  sharp  set,  and  his 
reply  to  the  query  of  the  omnibus  cad,  "  All  full  inside  ?"  that  he  didn't  know 
how  it  stood  with  the  rest  of  the  company,  but  "  that  last  bit  of  oyster-pie  did 
the  business  for  me."  Less  known,  but  as  admirable  as  any,  was  the  pun 
made  when  comfortably  housed  with  a  few  friends  on  a  stormy  evening.  Dis- 
turbed by  a  dog  howling  without,  some  one  benevolently  proposed  to  let  him 
in.  "  Why,"  stuttered  Lamb,  "grudge  him  his  wkitu  and  ■uiaierT''  A  most 
palpable  pun  ;  but  is  the  wit  wholly  in  words  f  Does  the  whole  force  of  the 
jest  lie  in  the  double  meaning  between  two  words  or  two  phrases?  Is  it  not 
rather  a  complete  web  of  humor,  strand  crossing  strand,  thread  twisted  with 
thread.'  The  provoking  seriousness  of  rebuke;  the  queer  reconciling  of 
opposiles ;  the  sudden  surprise  ;  the  jingling  together  of  extreme  ideas  ;  the 
transcendently  h[>spitable  inhospitalily, — these  and  more  go  to  make  it  itre- 
•islible.  The  dng  were  no  gentleman,  if  he  was  not,  after  that,  quite  content 
with  his  position. 

Hood  was  an  absolute  punning-machine.  He  ground  out  puns,  good,  bad, 
and  indifTetent,  with  alarming  facility.  Among  the  former  was  his  description 
of  Ihe  meeting  of  the  man  and  the  lion,  "  when  the  man  ran  off  with  all  his 
might  and  the  lion  with  all  his  mane,"  and  the  ghastly  joke  on  the  solicitous 
undertaker  who  was  seeking  "to  urn  a  lively  Hood."  Some  of  his  poems — 
as  "Faithless  Sally  Urown" — are  unequalled  timri  de  force  in  the  way  of 
punning  literature. 

The  memory  of  Theodore  Hook  is  very  appropriately  associated  with  the 
■noil  audacious  jest  on  record, — viz.,  his  announcement,  when  recalled  from 
hia  post  as  Governor  of  Mauritius  on  a  charge  of  embezzling  twelve  thousand 
pound*  of  the  public  money,  that  he  had  come  home  "  on  account  of  a  dis- 
order in  his  chest"    But  the  most  brilliant  of  his  comic  feats  was  achieved  in 
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concert  with  liis  rival  Hood.    The  two  were  strolling  one  summer  evening  on 

the  outskirts  of  Loiitton  with  their  friend  Charles  Mathews,  the  actor,  when 
Hood  said  to  Hook,  "They  call  us  '  the  inseparables  ;'  but,  after  all,  it's  only 
natural  that  Hoi>k-and-eye  should  always  be  together— eh,  Theo  f"  "  Bravo, 
Tom  !"  cried  Hook  ;  "  that's  the  best  Pve  heard  for  a  long  time  1  I  say,  sup- 
pose we  have  a  match  which  of  us  two  can  make  the  best  joke  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  ?  Charlie  Mathcwa  here  stiall  be  umpire,  and  the  loser  shall 
stand  treat  for  a  supper  for  three."  "  Done  I"  said  Hood.  Scarcely  was  the 
word  ulieted  when  they  espied  a  sign-board,  the  owner  of  which,  wishing  to 
advertise  that  he  sold  beer,  had  unluckily  worded  the  announcement.  "  Bear 
sold  here,"  "  Oho,"  said  Hook,  "  I  suppose  that  bear  is  his  own  Bruin  I" 
"  Well  done  !"  cried  Charles  Mathews.  "  Vou'll  have  hard  work  to  beat  that, 
friend  Thomas."  "I  dare  say  he'll  do  it,  though,"  said  Theodore;  "he 
carries  more  than  two  faces  under  one  Hood  :  don't  you,  Tom  ?"  At  that 
moment  I  hey  turned  a  sharp  corner,  and  came  in  sight  of  a  small  tumble- 
down house  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  wretched  little  plot  of  worn  and 
trampled  grass,  just  in  front  of  which  was  displayed  a  huge  board  with  the 
inscription,  "  Beware  the  dog."  Hood  looked  warily  round  him  in  all  direc- 
tions, and,  finding  no  dog  anywhere  visible,  picked  up  a  broken  piece  of  brick 
and  scribbled  underneath  the  warning,  "  Ware  be  the  dog  ?"  "  Well,  I'll  tell 
you  what  it  is,  my  boys,"  said  Charles  Mathews,  "  I  can't  decide  between  two 
such  jokes  as  those,  and,  what's  more,  I'm  not  going  to  try  :  so  we  had  belter 
all  go  and  sup  together,  and  each  pay  his  own  share." 

Hook,  however,  always  held  that  his  best  pun  was  made  on  seeing  a  de- 
faced wall-placard  bearing  the  inscription  "  Warren's  B ."     "  What  ought 

to  follow,"  said  Hook,  "is  lacking," — certainly  an  admirable  pun  of  its  kind, 
though  no  better  than  that  of  the  Philadelphian  who  read  "  Brown  St,"  as 
'*  Brown  Stout,"  and  when  remonstrated  with  replied,  "  I  thought  the  real 

Poole,  the  author  of  "  Paul  Pry,"  was,  according  to  Hayward,  one  of  the 
best  punsters  of  his  day.  An  actor  named  Priest  was  playing  at  a  London 
theatre.  Some  one  at  the  Garrick  Club  remarked  that  there  were  a  great 
many  men  in  the  pit.  "  Probably  clerks  who  have  taken  Priest's  orders," 
said  Poole.  Jekyll's  reputation  has  passed  into  history.  Once  when  Gar- 
row,  the  famous  lawyer,  was  examining  a  prevaricating  old  woman  by  whom 
he  sought  to  prove  that  a  tender  of  money  had  been  made,  Jekyll  threw  him 
a  scrap  of  paper  on  which  he  had  written, — 

Garrow,  forbear  :  that  tough  old  jade 

When'Lord  Londonderry  told  Canning  of  a  Dutch  picture  wherein  all  the 
animals  were  issuing  out  of  the  ark,  the  elephant  last — "Of  course,"  in- 
terrnpled  the  wit .-  "  he  had  stopiwd  to  pack  his  trunk."  A  bit  of  nonsense 
quite  as  grotesque  was  Whately's  explanation  that  if  the  devil  were  to  lose 
his  tail  he  could  get  another  where  bad  spirits  are  retailed.  Jerrold's  defini- 
tion of  dogmatism  as  puppyism  come  to  maturity  is  a  classic  ;  so  also  is  his 
phrase  of  "unremitting  kindness"  applied  to  an  actor  who  had  left  his  family 
to  starve.  Jeirold  declared  he  could  make  a  pun  on  any  subject.  "Can  jrou 
pun  on  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  f"    "  By  Gemini,  I  can,  sir  !" 

But  these  are  the  masterpieces  of  punsters  I^  profession.  Excellent  jests 
of  the  same  sort  have  sometimes  been  struck  out  in  the  heat  of  inspiration  by 
men  who  were  not  known  as  mere  wags.  Burke,  when  pressed  by  a  trades- 
man for  payment  of  a  bill,  or  for  the  interest  at  least,  if  not  for  the  principal, 
produced  a  masterpiece,  "Sir,"  he  said,  "it  is  not  my  principle  to  pay  the 
interest,  nor  my  ititerest  to  pay  the  principal."  Byron  hu  some  biting  ei- 
amples,  as  in  his  epitaph  on  Pitt,— 
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Wilh  d«th  doomed  to  erapplc, 
Bcnealh  ihis  cold  sla^,  he 


The  liquor  he  drank,  being  loo  much  for  one, 
He  could  noi  carry  off,  so  he's  now  carrion. 

Fox,  when  asked  the  meaning  of  ihe  Psalmist's  phrase,  "  He  clothed  him- 
self with  cursing  like  as  with  his  garment,"  replied,  "I  think  it  is  clear  enough ; 
the  man  had  a  habit  of  sweating,"  Home  Tooke's  answer  to  George  III. 
was  full  of  caustic  satire.  The  monarch  asked  him  whether  he  played  cards. 
"  No,  your  majesty ;  I  cannot  teil  a  king  from  a  knave." 

Nay,  there  are  puns  extant  by  unknown  authors  which  any  one  might  have 
felt  a  pride  in  fathering.  A  Cambridge  fellow,  walking  with  a  visitor,  met  by 
chance  the  Master  of  St.  John's  on  horseback.  "  Who  is  that  ?"  inquired  the 
visitor.  "That  is  St.  John's  head  on  a  charger."  A  would-be  masher  of 
middle  age,  who  was  looking  at  a  house,  asked  the  pretty  servant-girl  whether 
she  was  to  let  with  the  establishment.  "  No,  sir,"  was  the  answer  ;  "  please, 
sir,  I  am  to  be  lei  alone."  Here  is  a  pun  which  hits  with  both  its  barrels; 
each  of  its  two  meanings  speaks  a  volume.  The  one  infornis  the  querist  that 
his  admiration  must  not  be  expressed  ton  warmly  :  the  other,  that  an  eligible 
offer  is  not  likely  to  be  ill  received.  Was  ever  greater  weight  of  meaning 
compressed  into  two  words  ?  If  so,  it  is  only  in  Punch's  answer  to  Mallock's 
query,  "  Is  life  worth  living  .'" — "  That  depends  upon  the  liver," — which  has 
been  cited  as  an  instance  showing  "  how  much  wit,  science,  and  moral  may  be 
crowded  into  a  pun." 

Sydney  Smith  quotes  with  approval  the  story  of  the  anonymous  wag  who 
rebuked  a  careless  student  for  reading  the  word  paliiarchs  as  partridges: 
"You  are  making  game  of  the  patriarchs."  An  excellent  motto  for  a  tea- 
caddy,  "Tu  doces"  ("Thou  teachest"),  is  mentioned  in  the  Gtntleman's  Maga- 
zine for  1791,  and  is  there  somewhat  dubiously  attributed  lo  one  J.  Coulson, 
F.RS.,  who  flourished  half  a  century  before. 

It  has  been  held  that  the  worse  a  pun  the  better  it  is.  Charles  Lamb 
rather  agrees  with  the  dictum:  "This  species  of  wit  is  the  better  for  not 
being  perfect  in  all  its  parts.  What  it  gains  in  completeness  it  loses  in 
naturalness.  The  more  exactly  it  satisfies  the  critical,  the  less  hold  it  has 
upon  some  other  faculties.  The  puns  which  are  most  entertaining  are  those 
which  will  least  bear  an  analysis,"  And  as  an  example  he  gives  the  follow- 
ing, "recorded  with  a  sort  of  stigma  in  Swift's  '  Miscellanies  :'"  An  Oxford 
scholar,  meeting  a  porter  who  was  carrying  a  haie  through  the  streets,  ac- 
costs him  wilh  this  extraordinary  question  :  "  Prithee,  friend,  is  that  your  own 
hair  or  a  wig?"  Lamb  goes  into  ecstasies  over  this  jest :  "There  is  no  excusing 
Ihis,  and  no  resisting  it.  A  man  might  blur  ten  sides  of  paper  in  attempting 
a  defence  of  it  against  a  critic  who  should  be  laughler^proof."  It  is  only  on 
this  principle  that  a  ghastly  pun  of  Lamb  himself  can  be  excused.  Writing 
to  llnod  to  condole  with  him  on  the  loss  of  one  of  his  children,  he  goes  on, 
"  I  have  won  sexpence  of  Moxon  by  the  sex  of  the  dear  gone  one."  In  such 
a  riddle  as  the  following,  "If  a  Frenchman  fell  into  a  tub  of  grease,  what 
English  word  might  he  utter  ?"  the  answer  being  "  In-de-fat-I-gabble,"  it  is 
"lit  so  much  the  pun  which  titillates  the  fancy  as  an  involuntary  image  of  the 
luckless  victim,  and  the  absurd  inappropr lateness  of  his  remark.  We  might 
put  into  the  same  category  Burnand's  reported  explanalimi  of  a  poet-friend's 
choice  of  mince  pie  to  lunch  ofli  "  he  evidently  was  getting  him  inspiration,"  but 
*ben  we  find  Ihe  Sfeclator  pronouncing  this  to  be  "excruciatingly  good"  we 
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withdraw  our  admiration  for  its  excruciating  badntss,  and  TCaiize  sadly  that 
Americans  and  English  can  never  be  friends  if  inability  lo  laugh  at  the  same 
jultes  be  indeed  the  severest  test  of  friendship.  But  then  (here  is  Lewis 
Carrol),  and  on  that  common  gronnd  botli  nations  can  meet.  What  can  be 
bcller  (or  worse)  than  some  of  the  puns  scattered  through  Alice's  various 
adventures  f  There  is  a  naivety  and  a  pathetic  simplicity  about  ihem  whidi 
seem  somehow  to  reach  the  common  fount  of  laughter  and  of  tears. 

Put  m«  in  my  little  bed.  a  once  common  American  colloquialism,  mean- 
ing that  (he  one  addressed  is  beaten  or  distanced,  or  has  no  more  lo  say.  It 
is  derived  from  the  refrain  of  a  popular  song ; 

Come,  sisttr,  come, 

Kisj  me  good-nighl. 

For  I  my  evEning  prayers  have  said ; 

So  put  me  in  my  llllle  bed. 

Putrefaction  Bhines  in  the  dark.    Lord  Chesterfield,  in  his  "Letters 

to  his  Son,"  has  this  image  :  "  These  poor,  mistaken  people  think  they  shine  ( 
and  so  they  do,  indeed;  but  it  is  as  putrefaction  shines, — in  the  dark." 
Chesterfield's  Letters  were  published  at  his  death  in  1773.  In  Cowper's 
"Conversation"  (1781)  the  same  image  reappears: 

'Tis  such  >  l^hi  as  pucreiaction  breeds 

In  fly-blown  flesh,  whereon  Ihe  maggot  feeds, — 

Shines  in  Ihe  dark,  but.  ushered  Into  day, 

Pyrenees,  There  are  no  more.  According  to  Voltaire,  in  his  "Age 
of  I^mis  XIV.,"  when  the  grandson  of  that  monarch,  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
was  departing  for  Spain  to  l^e,  under  the  name  of  Philip  V.,  the  throne  left 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  Louis,  in  his  farewell  instructions,  said, 
"  Be  a  good  Spaniard  ;  it  is  your  duty  ;  but  remember  that  you  are  French, 
and  that  you  maintain  the  union  of  the  two  countries."  Then,  embracing  the 
youth,  he  added,  "  II  n'y  a  plus  de  Pyrenees."  "  Why,"  asks  Fournier,  per- 
tinently, "should  Voltaire  have  written  thus,  when  he  might  have  found  that 
the  king  never  said  it  >  It  is  a  Spanish  rather  than  a  French  mot,  related  br 
Dangeau,  a  courtier  who  followed  Philip  to  his  new  kingdom,  as  the  remartt 
of  the  ambassador  of  Spain,  who  said  that  the  journey  between  the  two 
countries  would  be  easy,  as  the  Pyrenees  were  now  melted"  ("  les  Pyrenees 
etaient  fondues").  But  according  to  the  Mercure  Vataiii,  November,  1700,  p. 
237,  the  Spanish  ambassador  used  the  exact  words  which  Voltaire  puts  in  the 
mouth  of  Louis  XIV  to  that  monarch  himself:  "  What  joy  I  There  are  no 
more  Pyrenees;  they  are  uprooted,  and  henceforth  we  are  but  one."  An 
earlier  origin  for  the  sentiment  has  been  found  in  a  poem  by  Malhetbe,  cele- 
brating the  marriage  of  Louis  Kill,  and  Anne  of  Austria: 

Doit  aplanir  les  Fyrin^s, 

Cowper  expresses  a  similar  thought  in  another  way  : 

Mountains  inttrposed 
Make  enemies  of  nations  who  had  else. 
Like  kindred  drops,  been  melted  into  one. 

Tlu  T»tk,  Book  il.,  I. 
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Q,  the  seventeenth  letter  and  thirteenth  consonant  in  the  English,  as  in  the 
Latin,  alphabet  In  the  Phoenician  it  was  the  nineteenth  character,  and  had 
the  value  of  a  deeper  and  more  guttural  k.  The  original  Greek  alphabet  had 
the  letter,  but  abandoned  it  as  useless,  because  there  was  no  such  distinction 
between  the  *  sounds.  The  Latins  unphilosophically  retained  it,  but  only 
in  the  form  qu,  which  is  identical  with  ku,  and  through  the  Latin  want  of 
phonelic  subtlety  this  entirely  superl^uous  letter  has  been  admitted  into  all 
modern  alphabets  based  on  the  Ph<enician,  because  in  that  parent  alphabet  it 
had  a  real  office  to  perforrn. 

Quaker  City,  Philadelphia  is  popularly  so  called,  having  been  founded 
by  William  Penn  and  settled  and  colonized  by  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  who  still  form  an  important  element  in  its  population. 

Queen  City,  sometimes  also  Queen  of  the  West,  a  name  given  to  Cincin- 
nati at  a  time  when  she  was  by  far  the  most  important  commercial  centre 
of  that  part  of  the  United  States.  The  city  has  retained  the  name,  and  is 
very  often  called  by  the  sobriquet  at  this  day. 

And  ih[s  song  of  the  Vine, 
This  grMiing  of  mine. 
The  winds  and  the  birds  shall  deliver 
To  ihe  Queen  of  the  WesI, 
In  her  garlands  dressed. 
On  the  banEs  of  the  beautiful  rivet. 

Longfellow. 

Queen's  Bus,  an  alternative  name  among  English  thieves  for  the  Black 
Maria,  or  prison-van.  The  story  runs  that  a  crazy  inmate  of  Clerkenwell  was 
about  to  be  sent  away.  He  was  told  that  the  queen  had  despatched  one  of  her 
own  carriages  for  him.  "  One  of  them  with  We  R  on  the  side  ?"  "  Yes," 
"Woi'g  We  R  stand  for?"  "Victoria  Regina,  of  course."  "No,  it  don't: 
it  stands  for  Wagabones  Removed,"  said  the  prisoner.  The  same  letters  are 
facetiously  interpreted  to  mean  Virtue  Rewarded. 

Queen's  Pipe,  the  name  popularly  given  to  a  huge  oven  at  the  Victoria 
Dock  in  London — where  from  ninety-five  to  ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
imports  of  tobacco  are  received — wfiich  forms  the  crematory  of  the  worthless 
portions  of  cargoes  and  the  refuse  and  sweepings  of  the  bonding  houses.  A 
great  deal  of  misunderstanding  exists  about  the  office  of  this  pipe,  and  it  is 
sometimes  held  to  be  a  ravenous  maw  that  is  eternally  smoking  the  primest 
of  smuggled  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  tobacco.  But,  in  fact,  contraband  tobacco 
is  overhauled  after  seizure,  and  the  good  portions  separated  from  the  worth- 
less and  supplied  to  convict  piisons,  for  the  consolaliiin  of  criminal  lunatics. 
Only  refuse  tobacco  finds  its  way  into  the  Queen's  Pipe.  When  reduced  to 
ashes,  the  proportion  of  lime  contained  in  the  dust  renders  it  useful  for 
manure.  It  is  disposed  of  to  agricuiiurists  for  mixture  with  other  materials 
in  tilling  the  land. 

Quern  DetM  vult  perdere  piius  dementat  (L.,  "Whom  God  would 
destroy  he  first  makes  mad"),  an  anonymous  translation  of  a  fragmentary  line 
of  Greek  attributed  to  Euripides : 

Sophocles,  however,  refers  to  it  {Anlif^nt,  622)  as  a  remarkable  saying  of 
•□me  one  unknown.     It  appears  as  Maxim  91 1  in  Publius  Syrus  in  this  form  : 
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"  Whom  Forhmt  wishes  to  destroy  she  first  makes  mad."  Butler  pula  the  idea 
into  English  verse  thus  : 

Who,  crc  Lhe  blow,  twcomi  mere dolu; 
and  Drydei^  in  "The  Hind  and  lhe  Panther,"— 

For  those  whom  God  lo  ruin  has  designed 
H«  fil6  for  r»te  and  first  destroys  the  mind. 

Fanlil.,1.  93S7- 
Quick   aa   thought,  a    ramiliar   locution   common  lo  most  modern  lan- 
guages. 

Mqsi  readers  have  no  doubt  frequently  made  use  of  lhe  txpreiMoti  "  quick  as  thought." 

some  interesting  calculations  regarding  the  comparative  length  of  lime  il  lakes  to  call  to  mind 
various  every-day  facts.  It  takes  about  Iwo-tifths  of  a  second  to  call  lo  mind  lhe  cotintrv  in 
which  a  well-known  town  is  siluated.  or  the  langu.  ee  in  which  a  familiar  author  wrole.  We 
can  think  of  lhe  name  of  nent  monlh  in  half  the  time  we  need  lo  think  of  the  name  of  IhE 
last  month.  It  takes  on  an  average  one-third  of  a  second  to  add  nunibers  consiBling  of  one 
digit,  and  half  a  second  to  multiply  them.    Such  eiperimenls  ^ve  U)  considerable  insight  into 

ll  takes  longer  to  mention  a  month  when  a  season  has  been  given  than  to  say  to  whal  monih 
a  season  Iwlongs.    The  time  taken  up  in  choosing  a  motion,  tHe  ■'  will  time,"  can  be  measured 

to  be  presented,  and  must  lift  my  right  hand  if  it  be  red  and  my  left  if  it  be  blue,  I  need  about 

of  a  second,  and  lo  a  color  one-lhird  of  a  second,  A  letter  can  be  seen  more  qitickty  than  a 
word,  but  we  are  so  used  to  reading  aloud  thai  lhe  process  has  become  quite  automatic, 
and  a  word  can  be  read  with  greater  ease  and  in  less  time  than  a  letter  can  be  named.  Tlie 
same  eiperimenls  made  on  other  pereons  give  times  differing  bill  lillie  from  my  own,  HenUl 
processes,  however,  take  place  more  slowly  in  children,  in  the  aged,  and  in  lhe  uneducated. 
—MHilHnlk  Century. 


Quodlibet,  a  compound  Latin  word,  meaning  "  as  you  please,"  was  the 
term  used  by  the  schoolmen  of  (he  Middle  Ages  to  designate  the  subtle 
questions  in  casuistry  on  which  they  delighted  to  exercise  their  dialectical 
skii).  To  us  ihey  often  seem  extravagantly  absurd,  yet  they  were  greeted 
with  the  highest  respect  and  admiration,  and  won  for  their  propounders  the 
guerdon  of  such  fantastic  titles  as  the  Seraphic,  Illuminated,  Subtle,  or  Invin- 
cible Doctor.  And  indeed  the  extraordiuary  subtlety  of  Inielligence  which  they 
indicate  is  not  to  be  set  aside  with  a  sneer.  It  was  a  phase  of  evolution 
through  which  the  human  mind  had  to  pass  in  order  to  realize  its  own  limita- 
tiims  and  fall  back  upon  the  every-day  light  of  common  sense  as  a  safer 
illuininalor  than  mystic  moonshine. 

But,  while  we  withhold  the  sneer,  the  grotesque  na'ivel^  of  these  hair-sptitting 
coniroversies  cannot  fail  to  awaken  a  responsive  thrill  in  the  most  rudimentary 
sense  of  humor.  Burlesque  has  done  its  best,  but  has  prodticed  nothing  more 
delightful.  There  is  the  famous  question  of  the  pretended  Shakespearian  So- 
ciety, "  Whether  the  deceased  husband  of  Juliet's  nurse  was  really  a  merry 
man,  or  whether  he  only  appeared  so  in  the  deceptive  haze  thrown  posthu- 
mously around  his  character  by  the  affectionate  partiality  of  his  widow  T'  There 
is  that  no  less  celebrated  problem  derisively  propounded  by  Giordano  Rctino, 
himself  a  schoolman  :  "  Num  chimxra  bombinans  in  vacuo  possit  coniedere 
secundas  inlentlones"  {"  Whether  a  chimera  ruminating  in  a  vacuum  devoureth 
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KCond  intentions").  These  are  funny  enough.  Reiii,  the  Scotch  metaptiyni- 
dan,  even  qjcstioned  whether  the  wit  of  man  could  produce  a  more  ridiculous 
proposition  than  the  second.  Perhaps  not  more  ridiculous.  But  either  his 
memory  or  his  sense  of  humor  was  at  fault  if  he  failed  to  recogniie  that  many 
of  the  true  quodlibets  were  quite  as  facetious. 

Here  is  an  authentic  question  which  was  a  favorite  topic  of  discussion,  and 
thousands  of  the  acutesl  logicians  through  more  than  one  century  never 
resolved  it  :  "  When  a  hog  is  carried  to  market  with  a  rope  tied  about  its 
peck,  which  is  held  at  the  other  end  by  a  man,  whether  is  the  hug  carried  to 
market  hy  the  ropt  or  by  the  manT' 

Among  these  learned  leviathans  probably  none  is  more  widely  remembered 
than  Thomas  Aquinas, — Sl  Thomas  in  his  present  stale  of  perfect  beatitude, 
"The  Angelic  Doctor,"  as  he  was  called  on  earth.  His  woiks,  in  seventeen 
folio  volumes,  testify  not  only  to  his  industry  but  also  to  his  genius.  His 
greatest  work,  the  "Summa  totius  Theologije,"  a  summary  of  "theology," — 
that  is  to  say,  of  all  knowledge  as  it  was  then  conceived, — fills  a  volume  in 
elephant  folio  containing  nearly  fifteen  hundred  pages  of  very  small  print  in 
double  columns.  It  may  be  worth  noticing  that  to  this  work  are  ap])ended 
nineteen  folio  pages,  in  double  column,  of  errata,  and  about  two  hundred 
pages  of  index. 

The  whole  is  thrown  into  Aristotelian  form;  the  difficulties  or  questions 
are  proposed  first,  and  the  answers  are  then  appended.  There  are  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty -eight  articles  on  Love,  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  on  Angels, 
two  hundred  on  Ine  Soul,  eighty-five  on  Demons,  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  on 
the  Intellect,  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  on  Law,  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  on  Sins,  seventeen  on  Virginity,  and  others  on  various  topics. 

One  is  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  title  of  Angelic  Doctor  was  earned  not  so 
much  by  any  seraphic  temper  with  which  the  good  Thomas  was  blessed,  for 
he  was  a  most  vehement  and  uncompromising  polemic,  as  by  his  very  minute 
examination  into  the  nature  of  the  angels.  In  his  three  hundred  and  fifly- 
eight  articles  on  the  topic,  he  treats  of  angels,  their  substance,  orders,  offices, 
habits,  etc.,  as  if  he  hunself  had  been  an  angel  of  experience.  Here  are  a 
few  heads  culled  from  his  treatise  : 

Angels  vm  nal  beforf  the  world. 
Anpts  might  have  t>een  before  the  u^rM. 

Angels  an  incorporeal  cDinpared  Id  us,  but  corpDreal  compared  to  God. 
An  anEil  ii  composed  of  action  and  poicniiality ;   the  more  superior  he  is,  he  has  Ihc  less 
poCenliahtv. 

Angels  have  not  naiurally  a  body  united  to  them.     They  may  assume  bodies,  but  they  do 

l^e  bodies  assumed  by  angels  are  of  thick  ai 

but  those  which  are  common  to  inanimate  things. 


...  .»—..«.  WW...  ...w.w  «.w  ...^  ..^ul  formallv  0]vin?  bejnff  and  ooeralin 

lloni,  and  the  angel  operating  supemi 

„ r '*  nolhing  *Ik  thi 

live  places. 

The  motion  of  an  angel  Is  a  succession  of  his  different  opeiations. 
Hi.molionmay  heconiir ■■  •"■■ - '----» 


An  angel  may  be  the  s.inie  with  a  body. 

In  ihe  same  body  there  are  ihe  soul  formally  giving  being  and  operating  Da lural  opera- 
mi,  and  the  angel  operating  supernatural  operations. 
Angel)  administer  and  govern  every  corporeal  creature. 
Cod,  an  ancel,  and  Ihe  soul,  are  nol  contained  In  space,  but  contain  it. 


^  through  every  medium,  but  may  be  dis- 
'Ihevelgcitv  of  Ihi  moiion  of  an  angel  is  not  according  lo  the  quantity  ofhis  strength,  hut 
Tb*  motion  of  the  illumlDaiion  of  an  angel  is  thieefold,  or  circular,  tiriight,  and  oblique. 

All  the  questions  are  answered  with  a  subtlety  and  nicety  of  distinction 
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more  difficult  to  comprehend  and  remember  than  many  problems  in  Euclid ; 
and  perhaps  a  few  of  the  best  might  still  be  selecten  for  youth  as  curious 
exercises  of  the  understanding.  Others,  however,  would  seem  to  the  modern 
mind  trifling,  grotesque,  and  even  irreverent  Aquinas  gravely  asks,  Whether 
Christ  was  not  an  hermaphrodite?  Whether  there  are  excrements  in  Para- 
dise? Whether  the  pious  at  the  resurrection  will  rise  with  their  bowels? 
His  contemporaries  kept  up  the  pace.  They  debated,  Whether  the  angel 
Gabriel  appeared  to  (lie  Virgin  Mary  in  the  shape  of  a  serpent,  of  a  dove, 
of  a  man,  or  of  a  woman  ?  Did  he  seem  lo  be  young,  or  old  f  In  what  dress 
was  he  ?  Was  his  garment  white,  or  of  two  colors  ?  Was  his  linen  clean,  or 
fuul?  Did  he  appear  in  the  morning,  noon,  or  evening?  What  was  the 
color  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  hair  ?  Was  she  acquainted  with  the  mechanic  and 
liberal  arls?  Had  she  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Book  of  Sentences  and 
all  il  contains  ? — that  is,  Peter  Lombard's  compilation  from  the  works  of  the 
Fathers,  written  twelve  hundred  years  after  her  death.  But  these  are  only 
trifling  matters  ;  they  also  agitated.  Whether  when  during  her  gestation  the 
Virgin  was  seated  Christ  too  was  sealed,  and  whether  when  she  lay  down 
Christ  also  lay  down  ? 

While  all  this  profound  subtlety  nowadays  induces  a  smile,  we  should  not 
deceive  ourselves  as  to  the  quality  of  the  minds  that  produced  it.  They  were 
the  keenest  wits  and  the  brightest  intellects  of  their  time,  and  fully  equal  in 
capacity  to  the  best  of  any  age.  These  monstrous  products  of  their  labors 
are  but  the  expression  of  a  peculiarly  intimate  and  persistent  occupation  with 
the  supernatural,  in  their  attempts  to  rationalize  upon  the  supposititious  phe- 
nomena of  which  men  in  all  times  and  of  all  races  have  floundered  into  gro- 
tesqueness.  Does  not  the  more  modern  Milton  stumble  when  he  describes 
angels  and  spirits?  It  reminds  one  almost  of  the  Angelic  Doctor  himself  to 
hear  him  describe  the  vulgar  multitude  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pandemonium, 
who,  being  "  incorporeal  spirits,"  are  "  at  large,  though  without  number,"  in 
a  limited  space.  In  the  battle,  when  they  are  overwhelmed  by  mountains 
being  hurled  upon  them  by  the  good  angels,  their  armor  hurts  them,  as  it  is 
"crushed  in  upon  their  substance."  If  it  be  objected  that  this  is  explained 
by  their  having  "grown  gross  by  sinning,"  how,  then,  could  they  continue  to 
be  "incorporeal  spirits,'  and,  being  incorporeal,  how  could  they  be  bounded 
by  space  ?  To  be  at  large,  implies  that  the  subject  of  which  it  is  predicated 
might  be  confined;  and  bow  are  we  lo  rise  to  the  conception  of  confining 
things  without  substance?  But  the  uncorrupted  angels  are  no  less  paradoxi- 
cally described.  In  the  course  of  the  battle  they  too  are  sometimes  crushed 
and  overthrown,  "  the  sooner  for  their  arms,  for,  unarmed,  they  might  easily, 
as  spirits,  have  evaded  by  contraction  and  remove."  Considered  as  spirits 
they  are  hardly  lo  be  regarded  as  spiritual,  for  "  contraction"  and  "  remove" 
are  images  of  matter;  but  if  they  could  have  escaped  without  their  armor, 
why  they  should  not  have  "  contracted  and  removed"  and  escaped  from  i^ 
and  left  only  the  empty  shell  to  be  battered,  is  incomprehensible. 

The  reader  desirous  of  being  merry  with  Aquinas's  angels  may  find  them  in 
Martinus  Scriblerus,  whose  imaginary  history  is  related  in  the  satirical  "Me- 
moirs of  his  Extraordinary  Life,  Works,  and  Discoveries,"  usually  published 
in  Pope's  works,  but  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  written  by  ArbuthnoL  In  chapter 
vii.  he  inquires  if  angels  pass  from  one  extreme  to  another  without  going 
through  the  middle?  And  if  angels  know  things  more  clearly  in  a  morning? 
And  how  many  angels  can  dance  on  the  point  of  a  very  fine  needle  without 
jostling  one  another  ? 

Amusing  travesties  of  quodlibetic  questions,  reminding  one  of  those  pro- 

founded  in  Martinus  Scriblerus,  are  those  with  which  Ch»rles  Lamb,  after 
is  rupture  with  Coleridge  (in  1798,  on  the  departure  of  the  latter  for  G«r- 
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min7)i  spiced  his  biting  rarewell  letter,  of  masked  good  will  but  full  of  subtle 
and  penetrating  irony.  It  has  bearing  clearly  on  the  part  which  Coleridge 
was  thought  to  have  played  in  casting  ridicule  on  the  "ewe  Iambs"  of  his 
friend  (in  the  "burlesque  sonnets"  printed  in  1797).  Among  Lamb's  mock- 
theses  are  these;  "Whether  pure  intelligence  can  luve?"  "Whether  the 
higher  order  of  Seraphim  illuminati  ever  sneer?"  Tlie  sonnets  had  been 
signed  "Nehemiah  Higginbotham,"  Is  it  possible  that  Coleridge,  when 
charged  with  their  authorship,  seemed  (o  equivocate?  Here  are  two  other 
theses  !  "  Whether  God  loves  a  lying  angei  better  than  a  true  man  ?" 
"Whether  the  archangel  Uriel  could  affirm  an  untruth,  and  if  he  could, 
whether  he  would  ?" 

In  puerile  amplifications  and  quibbling  interpretations  of  Holy  Writ  the 
Talmudic  doctors  are  not  far  behind  their  Christian  brethren.  Here  is  one 
example  which  for  absurdity  is  a  match  for  any  of  those  of  the  schoolmen. 
The  subject  under  discussion  is  the  verse,  "  The  Lord  said.  Because  the  cry 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  is  great."  It  is  explained  thai  the  Hebrew  word 
for  "great"  means  "girl,"  and  the  girl  was  one  who  hid  a  slice  of  bread  in 
her  pitcher  to  give  it  to  a  poor  man,  which  being  discovered,  her  body  was 
smeared  with  honey,  and  she  was  exposed  on  a  wall  ti)  be  stung  to  death  by 
the  bees.  This  incident,  it  is  evident,  must  be  subjected  to  the  Talmudic  secret 
interpretation,  and  the  bread  spoken  of  may  be  the  "bread  of  life," — the 
doctrine  not  to  be  dispensed  to  the  uninitiated.  The  secret  sense,  however, 
may  hardly  be  applied  to  the  case  of  Eleazar,  the  servant  of  .Sarah.  Inter- 
fering when  a  stranger  had  been  defrauded,  one  of  the  people  struck  Eleazar 
on  the  forehead  with  a  slone.  He  brought  blood,  whereon  (he  man  seized 
Eleazar  and  demanded  his  fee  as  a  leech.  "I  have  freed  thee  of  this  impure 
blood:  pay  me  quickly;  such  is  our  law."  Eleazar  refused  10  pay  for  his 
wound  and  the  blood  he  had  lost,  and  was  brought  into  court.  The  judge 
decreed  that  Eleazar  must  pay  the  fee.  "The  man  has  let  thy  blood  ;  pay 
him  ;  such  is  our  law."  Eleazar  must  have  brought  the  blood-stained  stone 
as  evidence  of  the  assault,  inasmuch  as  on  hearing  the  decision  he  hurled 
the  stone  at  the  judge,  and  it  again  brought  forth  blood.  "There,"  cried 
Eleazar,  "follow  thy  law,  and  pay  my  fee  to  this  man,"  and  he  left  the  court- 

From  among  the  great  number  of  ridiculous  legends  of  the  Talmudists 
concerning  Adam  and  Eve  one  only  is  selected  here,  on  account  of  its  similar- 
ity to  the  intentionally  absurd  idea  of  Aristophanes  in  Plato's  "  Symposium." 

According  to  a  large  number  of  rabbis,  Adam  was  created  |)ossessing  both 
sexes.  They  say  that  the  body  of  Adam  was  created  double,  male  on  the  one 
side  and  female  on  the  other,  the  two  bodies  being  joined  at  the  shoulders, 
and  that  God,  in  order  to  create  Eve,  had  no  more  to  do  than  to  separate  the 
two  bodies.     This  is  proved  by  much  ingenious  quotation  of  texts. 

In  the  "  Symposium"  or  "  Banquet"  of  Plato,  that  most  dramatic  of  his 
dialogues,  a  parly  of  Athenians  ate  assembled  at  supper  in  the  house  of 
Agathon,  the  young  tragic  poet.  The  subject  under  discussion  is  love.  Each 
of  those  present,  among  whom  are  oralors,  physicians,  and  poets,  and,  of 
course,  Socrates,  gives  Jiis  idea  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  love  from  his  own 
peculiar  stand-point.  As  might  have  l>een  expected  of  thai  master  of  comedy, 
the  discourse  of  Aristophanes  is  full  of  grotesque  elements.  After  a  poetic 
prelude  he  continues, — 

You  ought  firsi  to  know  the  nature  of  inan,  and  the  «dvemiire>  he  hai  gone  through  :  for 
hii  nmun  wnj  anciently  far  different  truni  ihll  which  it  is  al  present.     First,  then.liuman 

*hlch  I  refer,  the  Torm  of  every  human  heii'g  waiVound,  the  buck  and'  lidei  b«ln^'  circularly 

>ctJ]r  like  euh  ultwr,  uue  head  between  the  two  facei,  four  eari,  and  everythini  clie  »  rrom 
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■uch  proponton  il  h  cny  to  conjecture.  Man  walkiduprighiat  now,  In  whatever  direction  Iw 
pleaud :  but  when  he  wished  to  go  fast  he  made  uae  of  all  his  eight  limbs,  and  proceeded  In  a 
rapid  moliunbyrollinEciccuiarlvrnund,  like  imnblets,  who,  with  their  legs  in  the  air,  tumble 

length  spAe.  "I  Ihink,  s.ii'd  he,  "  1  have  contrived  a  method  by  which  we  nny,  by  render- 
ing the  human  race  more  feeble,  quel]  their  insolence  without  proceeding  to  their  utter  destruc- 
tion. I  will  cut  each  of  them  in  half,  and  so  they  will  at  once  be  weaker  and  mare  uvefiil  on 
account  of  their  numhere.  They  shall  walk  upright  on  two  legs.  If  they  show  any  more 
insolence,  anil  will  not  keep  quiet,  1  will  cut  them  up  in  half  agaiti,  so  they  shall  go  about 
hopping  on  one  leg."     So  saying,  he  cut  them  in  half,  as  people  cut  median  before  tbey 

From  this  period  mutual  love  has  naturally  existed  between  human  beings,— that  reconciler 
and  bond  of  iheir  original  union,  which  seeks  to  make  two  one,  and  to  heal  the  divided  nature 
of  man.     Every  one  uf  us  is  thus  the  half  of  what  may  be  properiy  termed  a  man,  and,  like 

Such  fancies,  however,  as  remarked  above,  are  not  confined  to  any  iime  or 
race  or  conditions  of  men.  While  it  is  true  that  the  sacred  books  have  been 
pecidiarly  subjected  to  this  sort  of  Interpretation,  good  old  Homer  has  not 
esca|>ed.  Aulus  Gellius,  in  "Nodes  Atticee,"  tells  how  he  was  presented 
with  a  book  of  commentaries  on  the  Iliad  which,  for  puerility,  would  com- 
pare with  anything  ever  attempted  either  by  scholastic  or  liy  rabbi ;  indeed, 
the  commentator  and  glossator  ai  alt  times,  and  particularly  of  our  own  age 
of  annotations,  is  a  true  quodlibetarian.  Hut  in  the  direct  line  the  scholastics 
have  left  worthy  descendants  in  our  own  time. 

The  following  bit  of  logic  would  do  credit  to  the  fourteenth  century,  yel  it 
is  from  a  modern  treatise  : 

Grog  consists  of  a  mixture  of  water  and  whiskey.     I  expect,  therefore,  to  find  three  sets  of 

lure  of  the  two.  '  Owing  lo  the  presence  of' whiskey,  I  should  expec't  to  lind  the  color  darker 
and  the  Havor  stronger  than  water:  owing  to  the  water.  I  should  enpect  to  find  the  color 
lighter  and  the  flavor  weaker  than  whiskey  ;  and  owing  lo  the  whiskey  and  water  being  mixed, 
I  should  expect  tobeable  todrinkacertainquanlily  of  it,— more  than  I  could  of  puie  whiskey, 
but  less  than  I  could  of  pure  waler.— Dr.  Vhnk:  Ek fir  teal  Logk. 

And  for  oddity  some  rococo  notions  of  our  own  day  hold  their  own  against 
the  .scbcilasticism  at  which  we  now  smile.  It  was  gravely  proposed  a  few  years 
ago  to  submit  to  a  pair  of  scales  the  question  whelher  or  not  man  has  a  soul. 
The  idea  was  to  place  in  a  delicate  balance  a  man  about  to  expire,  and  watch 
for  any  possible  change  in  his  weight  at  the  moment  of  death.  It  was  urged 
that  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  human  soul,  capable  of  existing  apart  from 
the  body,  that  soul  most  weigh  something,  however  little,  and  thai  if  no  change 
in  weight  were  perceptible  the  fact  would  furnish  a  strong  argument  in  favor 
of  some  theory  which  need  not  be  discussed  here.  The  suggestion  did  not 
lead  up  to  any  practical  result,  still  less  lo  a  solution  of  the  riddle  as  stated. 

A  gentleman  connected  with  the  South  Boston  Institution  for  the  Blind  ia 
reported  to  have  had  another  idea.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  the  human 
body  is  animated  by  a  soul,  and  proposed  to  test  it  for  innate  religious  senti- 
ment. He  wished  to  discover  whether,  unaided  by  any  extraneous  sugges- 
tion, a  child  that  is  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb  will  manifest  an  instinctive  impulsa 
towards  religion  or  develop  an  innate  idea  of  a  Stipreme  Being.  He  aimed 
lo  avoid  anything  that  should  in  any  way  bias  llie  convictions  of  the  child,  so 
that  she  might  lie  allowed  to  reach  gradually  the  beliefs  that  her  own  con- 
science and  growing  knowledge  wotil^  naturally  attain.  He  had  no  wish  to 
su|)press  knowledge  that  led  to  religious  ideas,  nor  to  prevent  the  child's 
inquiries  from  going  in  that  direction.  But  she  must  not  be  indoctrinated. 
tihe  was  to  be  left  free  to  develop  iji  her  own  way. 

Many  of  u>,  too,  will  remember  the  propotition  made  not  so  long  ago  \tf 
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Prot  Huxley, — Bardoiilcally,  as  we  imagine, — to  test  the  efficacy  of  prayer  by 
setting  a  lime  for  universal  and  siiiiullaiieous  praying.  Another  modern  in- 
Itance  is  the  caicutation  sometimes  ascribed  to  one  Captain  J.  B.  Sharkley, 
of  Itoton,  sometimes  to  other  claimants,  which  went  the  rounds  of  the  daily 
press  several  years  ago.  It  has  reference  10  the  text  "  In  my  Father's  house 
are  many  mansions,"  and  is  based  upon  the  description  of  (he  New  Jerusalem 
in  Revelation  xxi.  16 ;  "  And  he  measured  the  city  [the  New  Jerusalem]  with 
the  reed,  twelve  thousand  furlongs.    The  length  and  the  breadth  and  the  height 

The  result  is  thus  figured  out ;  Twelve  thousand  furlongs  =  7,920,000  feel, 
which,  being  cubed,  is  943,083,000,000,000,000,000,000,000  cubic  feel,  and 
half  of  which  we  will  reserve  fur  the  throne  of  God  and  the  cuiirt  of  heaven, 
half  of  the  balance  streets,  and  the  remainder  divided  by  4096,  ihe  number  of 
cubical  feet  in  a  room  sixteen  feet  square  and  sixteen  feel  high,  will  give 
30.843.750,000,000  rooms. 

We  will  now  suppose  that  the  world  always  did  and  always  will  contain 
900,ooo/x)0  of  inhabitants,  and  that  a  generation  will  last  thirty-three  and  one- 
third  years — 3,700,000,000,000  persons. 

Then  suppose  there  were  one  hundred  worlds,  equal  lo  this  in  number  of 
inhabitants  and  duration  of  years  according  to  the  received  chronology  ;  there 
would  be  one  hundred  and  twelve  rooms  sixteen  feet  long,  sixteen  feet  wide, 
and  sixteen  feet  high  for  each  person,  and  rooms  to  spare. 

These  deductions  are  of  course  majestic  in  their  volume,  but  are  liable  to 
create  a  ridiculously  wrong  impression  as  to  the  comparative  magnitude  of 
the  space  described,  in  proportion  to  spaces  within  common  knowledge. 

To  begin  with,  the  diameter  of  the  suggested  heaven  is  but  lifteen  hundred 
miles,  which,  cubed,  is  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy -five  millions 
of  miles.  Now,  our  little,  insignificant,  paltry  earih  has  a  diameter  of,  roundly, 
eight  thousand  miles,  or  sixty-four  thousand  furlongs;  but,  being  a  globe,  its 
capacityis,  of  course,  less  than  that  of  3  cube  of  the  like  diameter,  and  allowing, 
roughly,  one-third  as  the  difference  between  the  globe  and  the  culie  form, 
we  have  the  earth's  dimensions  as  considerably  over  three  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  millions  of  cubic  miles,  or  one  hundred  times  the  dimensions  of  the 
suggested  heaven. 

II  we  carry  the  calculation  a  little  farther,  we  find  that  Jupiter,  with  his 
ninety  thousand  miles  of  diameter,  is  more  than  sixteen  thousand  times  larger 
than  the  supposed  heaven  ;  whilst  the  sun,  though  one  of  the  least  in  size  of 
the  great  stars,  seeing  that  his  bulli  is  about  a  million  times  that  of  the  earth, 
would  have  space  within  his  borders  for  more  than  one  hundred  millions  of 
the  heavens  here  described. 

Such  is  the  calculation.  It  has  many  discrepancies,  mathematical  and 
logical.  Such  as  it  is,  we  give  il  in  all  its  simple  and  beautiful  integrity. 
The  figures  are  Captain  Sharkley's,  not  ours. 

Quot  Itngus  tot  homineB  (U,  "So  many  languages  so  many  times  a 
man").  The  idea  that  a  man  multiplies  himself  whenever  he  acquires  a  new 
language  is  a  very  ancient  one.  Ennius,  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  was  wont 
to  claim  that  he  had  three  souls,  because  he  was  skilled  in  three  languages  : 
"Tria  corda  habere  sese  qnod  loqui  Graece  el  Osce  et  Latine  scire!"  (Auuis 
GKLLtUS,  xvii.  17),  Vambiry  in  his  "Travels  in  Central  Asia,"  P-  259.  after 
recording  the  princely  treatment  he  received  from  the  Emir  of  Bokhara, 
owing  to  his  command  of  the  German  tongue,  continues,  "  I  had  every  re:iMin 
to  appreciate  the  truth  of  the  Latin  proverb, '  Quot  linguas  calles,  tot  homines 
vale«.' "  The  phrase  is  obviously  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  line  in  Terence. 
"Quot  homines  lol  sententix"  ("As  many  men,  so  many  opinions")  (Pkormio, 
II„  iv.  14). 
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Quotation  and  Misquotation.  Pope  has  a  fling  at  the  gentlemen  "  with 
just  enough  of  learning  io  misquote."  These  genllemen  are,  u n fori  un ate) y, 
very  common.  It  would  indeed  be  advisable,  if  it  were  possible,  to  prevent 
the  corruption  of  our  popular  quotations.  Shakespeare  is  well  enough  as  he 
stands  !  don't  let  us  go  on  talking  of  "the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,"  or  of  "the 
bourne  from  which  no  traveller  returns,"  but  remember  that  what  Macbeth 
really  said  was. 

My  May  of  life  a  faU'n  into  the  tear,  the  yellow  leaf, 
and  that  Hamlet  speaks  of 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  does  not  hold  it  to  be  self-evident  that  all 
men  are  born  free  and  equal,  but  that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Berkeley 
docs  not  speak  of  the  star  of  empire,  but  of  the  course  of  empire,  taking  its 
westward  way : 

Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  iu  way. 
"  When  Greeks  joined  Greeks,"  says  Nat  Lee,  "  then  was  the  tug  of  war," 
which  means  the  exact  opposite  of  our  current  corruption,  "  When  Greek 
meets  Greek,  then   comes  the  lug  of  war."     It  was  only  Nat  Lee's  early- 
English  way  of  saying  that  united  they  stood,  divided  they  fell.      Prior's 

is  never  quoted  right.  If  you  are  a  betting  man  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
you  may  win  money  by  laying  odds  that 

is  incorrect,  as  indeed  it  is.     The  second  line  should  be 

Not  any  drop  to  drink. 

You  might  even  make  money  by  giving  your  friend  the  following  passage 
to  read  :  "  And  Samson  said,  With  the  jawbone  of  an  ass,  heaps  upon  heaps, 
with  the  jaw  of  an  ass  have  I  slain  a  thousand  men"  (Judges  xv.  i6).  Nine 
men  out  of  ten  inadvertently  repeat  the  word  jawbone  in  the  second  clause  of 
the  sentence,  not  noticing  that  jaw  simply  has  been  substituted. 

The  Bible,  indeed,  is  a  fertile  field  for  misquotation.  People,  and  among 
these  people  even  clergymen  themselves,  persist  in  alluding  to  (he  time  when 
the  lion  shall  lie  down  with  the  lamb,  though  in  truth  it  is  the  tiger  which  ia 
to  perform  that  feat.  Perhaps  the  apt  alliteration  of  lion  and  lamb  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  this  common  error. 

Another  favorite  misquotation  is  the  following :  "  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor 
ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  the  things 
which  God  hath  prepared  for  ihem  that  love  him."  This  maybe  an  improve- 
ment on  Paul's  words,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  such  verse  in  the 
Bible.  The  Authorized  Version  says,  "Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man."  etc.  Yet  ilie  verse,  though 
introduced  into  half  the  sermons  that  are  preached,  is  rarely  by  any  chance 
rendered  by  the  preacher  as  it  actually  stands, 

Cong  re  ve  wrote, — 

Muuc  hath  charm)  toiooihea  uvag*bicul. 
To  toilcQ  rocks,  or  bend  a  knotted  oak. 

■ih,  MourmiHS.  Biidi.  Act  I ,  Sc.  i. 

This  is  often  misquoted  with  "Ihe  savage  beast"  substituted  for  "a  savage 
breast,"  and  some  refer  it  to  Act  v.,  Sc.  i,  of  the  "Merchant  of  Venice." 
For  the  change  there  is  no  textual  authority.     Savage  breast  is  an  inclusive 
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phrase,  and  man  as  well  as  beast  comes  rightly  within  its  scope.  In  the  very 
speech  of  Lorenzo  referred  to  there  are  several  lines  which  just  as  pointedly 
prove  that  the  breast  is  the  sphere  of  music's  charms.  "It  is  curious,  bow- 
ever,"  says  a.  correspondent  of  Aii/cj  and  Queries  (seventh  series,  iv,  175), 
"how  wiae-spread  the  belief  in  the  unorthodox  reading  seems  to  be.  I  re- 
member hearing  how,  when  once  ujHin  a  lime  the  line  was  misquoted  at  a 
civic  banquet,  a  well-known  poet  and  critic  who  was  present  was  heard  to 
interpolate, — 

'Tis  therefore  welcome  at  a  Lord  Mayor's  feast. 


But  whether  this  was  in  resentment  at  the  misquotation,  or  for  other 
I  cannot  say." 
Gray's  line  in  the  famous  Elegy, 

They  kcpl  the  Doiieleu  tenor  of  their  way, 

is  constantly  misquoted 

They  kept  the  evcD  tenor  of  their  way. 

Pope  said,— 


As  to  be  hated  u 


He  is  usually  made  tt 
Scott's  lines, 


are  usually  misread  with  the  substitution  of  "  venture"  for  "  practise."    Shake- 
speare, by  the  way,  says, — 

I  *m  not  practice  10  deceive. 

KinsJokK,  Act  i.,  Sc.  i. 

Pope  again  said, — 

Waller  was  smooth,  but  Dtyden  taught  to  join 

The  long  majtslic  march,  and  energy  di.ine. 

JiMiialwns  of  Haraet,  Bk.  11.,  Ep.  i.,  1.  267. 
Gray  evidently  had  Pope  in  mind  when,  after  eulogizing  Milton,  he  went 

Behold  where  Dtyden's  lets  presumptuous  car 
Wide  o'er  the  ficfils  of  glory  bear 

With  necks  m  thunder  clothed  and  long  resounding  pace. 

Prtsnss  o/Pottry. 
It  is  very  common  to  confound  these  two  passages  and  to  give  a  combined 
leading  as  a  quotation   from  Pope, — as   in    Slopford  Brooke's   "Primer  of 
English  Literattire,"  p.  127, — 

The  long  reMundiDg  march  and  energy  divine. 

Another  common  error  is  the  miscrediting  of  quotations.  The  champion 
instance  is  "God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb."  Out  of  a  hundred 
people  ninety  will  say  that  this  line  is  from  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  nine  will 
credit  it  to  some  portion  of  the  New  Testament,  only  one,  perhaps,  will 
know  that  it  is  not  in  the  Bible  at  all,  but  in  Sterne's  "  Sentimental  journey." 
On  the  other  hand,  how  many  people  know  that  such  colloquialisms  as 
"  escaped  with  the  skin  of  my  teeth,"  "  at  their  wits'  end,"  "  fat  as  grease." 
are  from  the  Bible  (job  xix.  20;  Ps.  cvii.  27;  Ps.  cxix.  70),  and  that  "picking 
and  .stealing"  is  in  the  catechism  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  ? 

To  lake  the  other  side  of  the  case,  the  phrase  "  he  who  runs  may  read" 

ii  UMally  referred  to  Habakkuk  ii.  3;  "And  the  Lord  answered  me,  and 

kkk 
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said.  Write  the  viaion,  and  make  it  plain  upon  table*,  that  he  ma;  run  that 
readeth  it." 

It  is  rarely  used  in  any  other  sense  than  this, — that  the  writing  is  so  legible 
that  a  man  can  read  il  as  he  runs.  But  it  has  been  objected  thaf  the  Hebrew 
prophel  from  whom  the  quiitation  is  taken  neither  said  nor  thought  of  saying 
anything  of  the  kind,  Habakkuk  is  foretelling  the  devasiation  which  the 
Liitd  would  permit  the  Chaldeans  lo  iuHict  upon  the  land  because  of  the  un- 
godliness of  the  Jewish  people,  and  he  is  directed  to  explain  the  vision  so 
clearly  that  any  one  who  reads  what  is  written  upnn  the  tables  may  under- 
stand it,  and  run  away,  and  escape  from  the  coming  vengeance.  It  is  not 
that  he  may  run  and  read,  but  that  he  may  read  and  run.  This  is  well  and 
good;  but,  after  all,  there  is  no  reason  to  look  upon  the  usual  reading  as 
a  misquotation  from  Habakkuk,     The  very  words  occur  in  Cowper's  "Tiro- 

SbLnp  by  the  »!de  of  evety  path  we  tread 
With  such  a  lustre,  he  that  runs  may  read. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  Cowper  may  have  misquoted  Habakkuk.  But 
the  phrase  he  uses  is  an  excellent  one,  and  one  that  often  comes  in  very  handy. 
Habakkuk  was  a  worthy  gentleman,  no  doubt,  as  well  as  a  minor  prophet  But 
because  he  (or  his  translators)  once  spoke  of  a  man  running  because  he  read, 
— a  phrase  which  might  conceivably  come  in  on  a  "  Trespassers- wi!l-be- 
proMeculed"  notice,  but  otherwise  not  of  general  application, — are  we  and  the 
rest  of  the  ii  on -prophetic  world  to  be  debarred  from  mentioning  things  writ 
so  large  that  he  who  runs  may  read  } 

A  very  popular  jest  tells  how  two  august  members  of  Congress  laid  a  wager 
on  an  abstruse  pomL  One  bet  the  other  that  he  could  not  repeat  the  Lord's 
Prayer.     The  challenged  party  straightway  commenced, — 

"  Now  1  lay  me  down  la  sleep, 

1  piay  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep        " 

"The  money's  yours,"  interrupted  the  challenger;  "but  I  really  didn't 
think  you  knew  it."  An  equally  good  story  is  told  of  an  English  M.P.,  a 
gentleman  of  sporting  proclivities,  who  knew  more  about  race-horses  than 
about  the  Bible.  Out  of  pure  mischief  he  was  asked  by  one  of  his  constitu- 
ents if  he  would  vole  for  the  abolition  of  the  Decalogue.  Nut  knowing  what 
that  was,  but  anxious  to  preserve  his  own  consistency,  he  replied,  "fwon't 
pledge  myself,  but  I'll  give  it  my  consideration." 

An  especially  cruel  form  of  misquotation  is  that  which  credits  (or  discredits) 
a  man  with  some  perversion  of  a  sentiment  that  makes  him  odious  or  ridicu- 
lous to  his  lellow-men.  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  for  example,  is  persistently  said 
to  have  expressed  ihe  cynical  opinion  that  "  AH  men  have  their  price."  What 
he  really  said  is  thus  explained  by  Coxe  in  the  "Memoirs  of  Walpole;" 
"Flowery  oratory  he  despised.  He  ascribed  to  the  interested  views  of  them- 
selves or  their  relatives  the  declarations  of  pretended  patriots,  of  whom  he 
said,  'All  those  men  have  iheir  price.'" 

It  was  Byron  who  borrowed  the  phrase  and  made  it  universal  in  ill  appli- 
cation.    But  Byron  thought  he  was  copying  from  Walpole : 


From  crowns  [o  kicka,  accoiding  lo 


Chief-Justice  Taney  did  not  say,  "The  negro  has  no  rights  which  a  white 
man  is  bound  to  respect,"  but  that  people  formerly  thought  so :  he  expressed 
horror  of  the  sentiment,  instead  of  endorsing  iL  The  error  is  so  wide-spread 
and  has  heaped  so  much  unwarranted  odium  on  the  memory  of  a  good  man 
that  it  i)  worth  while  to  quote  entire  the  paragraph  in  which  the  words  occur. 
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Here  itis  :  "Ilis  difficult  at  this  day  to  realize  the  slate  of  puhlic  opinion  in 
regard  to  thai  unforiunate  race  which  prevailed  in  the  civilized  and  enlightened 
purtions  of  the  world  at  Che  time  of  the  Declaraiiim  of  Independence,  and 
when  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  framed  and  adopted  ;  but 
the  public  history  of  every  Kuro]>ean  nation  displays  it  in  a  manner  too  plain 
to  be  mistaken.  They  had  for  mure  than  a  century  iKfore  been  regarded  as 
beitigs  of  an  iiiferiiir  order,  and  altogether  unfit  to  associate  with  the  while 
race,  either  in  social  or  political  relations,  and  so  far  unfit  that  they  had  no 
rights  which  the  vrhite  man  was  bound  to  respect." 

"  Radne  passera  comme  le  cafe"  ("  Racine  will  pass  away  like  coffee"}  Is 
an  absurdity  laid  to  the  door  of  Madame  de  Scvipne,  by  the  process  of  dove- 
taihng  parts  of  two  letters.  Yet  Voitaire  seriously  repeats  the  phrase  in  his 
preface  to  "Irene." 


R,  the  eighteenth  letter  and  fourteenth  consonant  in  the  English  alphabet, 
representing  a  character  having  a  like  position  and  value  in  the  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Phcenician  alphabets.  The  Greeks  wrote  the  letter  P,  The  tag  below 
the  curve,  by  which  the  Latins  and  their  successnrs  differentiate  the  R  from 
the  P  sign,  was  originally  made  by  the  Greeks,  but  abandoned  when  ihey  had 
invented  a  new  sign,  11,  for  their ^.  Owing  to  what  is  known  as  the  "rolling 
of  the  r's," — i.e.,  a  trilling  and  vibration  of  the  lip  of  ihe  tongue  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  letter,  more  common  among  the  Keltic  and  Latin  than 
among  the  distinctly  Teutonic  races, — the  letter  is  sometimes  known  as  the 
"litera  canina,"  "dog's  letter." 

The  famous  toast  to  "the  three  R's — reading,  'liting,  and  'rithmetic" — is 
usually  accredited  to  Sir  William  Curtis,  BarL,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in 
1795,  and  for  many  years  one  of  the  wardens  of  the  Tower.  He  proposed  it 
at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Board  of  Education  In  the  days  when  Dr.  Bell  and 
the  Quaker  Lancaster  were  pleading  for  increased  educational  advantages  for 
Ihe  poor.  It  was  received  with  great  applause  and  drunk  amid  much  merri- 
ment. But,  though  recognized  as  a  jest  at  the  time,  it  was  afterwards  taken 
up  in  earnest  by  Sir  William's  detractors,  who  have  handed  his  name  down 
to  posterity  as  a  blundering  ignoramus.  A  writer  in  Notes  and  QiurUs  says 
that  an  aged  member  of  the  corporation,  now  deceased,  assured  him  that 
Sir  William  Curtis,  although  a  man  of  limited  education,  was  very  shrewd, 
and  not  so  ignorant  as  to  suppose  his  presumed  orthography  was  correcL 
He  chose  the  phrase  simply  as  a  joke. 

Radicals,  the  sobriquet  of  the  members  of  the  extreme  democratic  wing 
oF  the  Liberal  party  in  Great  Britain,  first  applied  as  a  part^  name  in  1818  to 
Major  Cartwtight,  Henry  Hunt,  and  others  forming  a  coterie  whose  platform 
was  a  radical  reform  of  the  sy!' tern  of  parliamentary  representation  and  of 
the  electoral  franchise.  Also  a  Southern  sohriqiiet  for  Republicans  much  used 
during;  the  carpet-bag  rigime,  and  still  in  vogue,  [hough  possibly  with  less 
■sperity. 

Rag-Babj,  in  American   ]>olitica1  alarg,  a   humorous   personification  of 
Ihe  greenbtck  currency.     It  was  used  with   great  effect  by  speakers  and  cari- 
caturists in  the  Presidential  campaien  of  1876.     The  use  of  the  word  rags  in 
the  lense  of  paper  money  dates  bacK  to  the  second  quarter  of  the  century  : 
Oh,  timet  an  vtry  hard.  fQllis  «y. 

And  ihcrrfore  the  best  wsy 
1>  while  you'n  youn^  10  so  it. 
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The  hinkt  an  all  clean  broks, 

Their  rau  are  guod  Cor  naught. 
The  apecie^a  alJ  bespoke. 

To  go  it  whifc  we're  young. 

Ragman  RolL    Whpn  Edward  T.  of  England  overran  Scotland  in  1296^ 

he  endeavored  to  carry  off  or  deslroy  all  records,  monuinents,  etc.,  that 
referred  to  the  separate  existence  of  Ihe  nation.  On  his  southward  progress 
he  summoned  all  Ihe  nobility  and  leading  men,  lay  and  clerical,  to  meel  him 
at  Berwick.  He  held  a  court  there,  August  28,  1296,  and  caused  the  Scots  to 
subscribe  oaths  of  homage  and  allegiance  to  him.  The  list  there  made  up 
consists  of  thirty-five  skins  of  parchment,  and  is  known  as  the  "Ragman 
Roll."  It  is  kept  in  the  British  archives,  and  was  printed  in  extenso  by  the 
Bannatyne  Club  in  1834.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  English  rule  in  Scot- 
land, a  treaty  was  entered  into  at  Northampton,  May  4,  1328,  between  Robert 
Bruce  and  Edward  III.  A  marriage  was  arranged  between  Edward's  sister 
Joanna  and  young  David  Bruce.  The  independence  of  Scotland  was  guar- 
anteed, and  much  of  the  first  Edward's  plunder  was  to  be  restored, — among 
other  things,  the  famous  Stone  of  Scone  and  the  Ragman  Roll.  The  child- 
marriage  was  celebrated  at  Berwick,  and  the  Roll  was  returned,  though  Ihe 
Stone  of  Destiny  was  retained.  The  Ragman  Roll  is  still  valuable,  as  con- 
taining the  earliest  statistical  facts  concerning  Scotland.  The  etymology  of 
the  word  "Ragman"  seems  to  be  very  obscure.  Jamieson  gives  several 
possible  derivations,  but  does  not  seem  sure  of  any  of  them.  In  "  Piers  Plow- 
man's Vision"  {circa  1390)  the  word  "  Rageman"  is  applied  to  the  devil.  As 
Edward's  Roll  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Scots,  a  veiy  work  of  Ihe  devil,  several 
writers  accept  this  as  the  true  origin  of  the  term  prefixed  to  the  Roll.  The 
word  "  Ragman"  is  found  in  many  of  the  old  authors,  and  with  varied  spell- 
ing. It  seems  10  be  an  ancient  legal  designation  for  a  deed  or  agreement, 
and  so  was  applied  to  (he  indenture  which  bound  the  Scoitish  nobles,  bur- 
gesses, elc,  to  the  service  of  Edward  I.  In  the  novel  of  "The  Antiquary," 
Scott  makes  Sir  Arthur  Wardour  assert  the  educational  standing  of  his 
family  by  stating  that  the  name  of  his  ancestor  Sir  Gamelyn  "is  written 
fairly  with  his  own  hand  in  the  earliest  copy  of  the  Ragman  Roll."  to  which 
Mr.  Oldbuck  retorted  that  it  onl*  served  to  show  "  he  was  one  of  the  earliest 
who  set  the  mean  example  of  submiiiing  to  Edward  I." 

Rail-Splitter.    Abraham  Lincoln,  sixteenth  President  of  the  United  States, 

was  frequently  referred  to  by  Ihis  name.  The  allusion  is  to  an  experience 
in  his  younger  days,  when  he  is  said  to  have  supported  himself  over  one  winter 
by  splitting  rails  for  a  farmer. 

Raise,  To,  or  Make  a  raise, — probably  an  abbreviation  of.the  older  collo- 
quialism "to  raise  the  wind," — an  Americanism,  meaning  to  procure  monej 
by  pawning,  borrowing,  or  otherwise. 

The  verb  to  raise  is  also  used  as  an  American  equivalent  for  the  English 
rear,  But  it  is  not  a  pure  Americanism,  it  is  rather  a  survival,  and  the  word  may 
be  found  in  Ihe  American  sense  in  the  memoirs  of  I,ord  Herbert  of  Cherbury. 

Monsignor  Capel  was  the  subject  of  aialk  (he  other  evening,  the  spoketwoman  of  (he  party 
'--■-- ■^-  '-■■-■-■-    -'  ....      .  aCatholie.    ""'     •■'       ' 

«  lal'  ■ 


id ;  "  he  is  ill-mannered.  It  was  this  wny.  I  was  talking  to  him,  and  in  sorw 
\a  my  youih.and  said  1  had  been  raised  In  Keniuckv.  'But,  madam,'  he  said, 
"-  '      '  "        y,  and  In  a  lone  of  sucercilloui  critlclsni,  'you  should  not  my 

-.     .  ..e  say  so  in  England.'    '  Do  youT'  1  answered,  with  considerable 

th;-well.I  don't,     in   Kentucky  we  breed  cattle  and  hor<es  and  mules,  and  r*iM 
my  hack  on  nim  quite  as  politely  as  he  had  begun  the  dispu[e,  and 


-Wathi^ittn  I'tH. 
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Banob,  a  word  derived  from  the  Spanish  rancho,  a  mess,  a  set  of  persons 
who  eat  and  dciiik  together,  or  a  niess-roum.  The  t^panish  lerm  also  meant 
a  callle-siation  or  a  hunting-lodge  far  away  from  the  haunts  of  men.  Among 
the  Mexicans  the  word  rancho  came  to  signify  the  rude  hut  of  posts,  covered 
with  branches  or  thatch,  in  which  the  ranchmen  or  farm-laborers  lived  or  only 
lodged  at  nights,  and  later  embraced  ihe  small  farm  or  |>easaiit  village.  The 
term  hacienda  is  used  fur  the  large  and  extensive  plantations.  In  our  language 
the  word  ranch  is  used  to  signify  both  large  and  small  plantations,  and  also 
the  buildings  upon  them.  The  proper  name  for  buildings  upon  a  rancho  is 
rnncheria,  liut  the  latter  word  has  nut  been  adopted,  and  so  the  shorter  is  used 
for  both  building  and  plantation. 

Hap,  Not  wortli  a,  a  term  derived  probably  from  the  letters  forming  the 
heading  of  Indian  money  columns  in  account- books,  R.  A.  P.,  meaning  rupees, 
annas,  and  pice.  In  Indian  accounts  these  letters  are  used  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  the  English  £,  s.  d. 

Rat — Rats.  The  first  appearance  of  this  word  in  an  opprobrious  sense 
was  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  it  was  political  slang 
for  a  turncoat,  a  traitor,  a  renegade.  Evidently  the  term  is  borrowed  from 
the  proverb  "  Rats  leave  a  sinking  ship." 

It  is  in  view  of  this  sense  of  a  traitor,  of  one  who  goes  over  to  the  enemy's 
camp,  that  printers  apply  the  term  rat  to  a  compositor  or  pressman  who  does 
not  belong  to  the  Typographical  Union,  and  who  plays  into  the  hands  of 
capital  by  consenting  to  work  at  a  rate  lower  than  that  fixed  by  the  Union. 

From  the  French  proverb  "Avoir  des  rats  dans  la  tete"  (see  Bee  in  the 
BONNbT)  we  probably  get  our  American  slang  "he  has  rats,"  or  "he  has 
rats  in  his  garret,"  sometimes  intensilied  "  and  he  has  got  them  bad."  mean- 
ing that  he  is  crazy,  demented,  or  has  delirium  tremens.  In  the  latter  case 
the  phrase  is  cognate  with  "  he  has  the  rams,"  or  "  he  sees  snakes,"  and  may 
have  grown  up  independently  from  the  imaginary  animals  seen  by  men  in  that 
state.  "Rats  I"  is  in  America  an  expression  of  contemptuous  sarcasm  or 
inditlerence. 

Ravrbead-and-bloody -bones,  a  former  spectre  of  the  nursery,  inspiring 
as  much  awe  among  the  nurses  as  among  their  charges. 

Servaati  awe  children,  and  keep  them  in  subjeciioD.  by  telling  ihem  of  Rawhead-and- 


childrea  into  obedience  and  hysterics  as  the  redoubtable  RawbeadUnd-bloady-bones  himHlf. 
-W   U^wcx  SPtcIrt  BHdigy^m. 

Real  people  in  Gction.  When  the  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast -Table 
was  asked  why  he  did  not  write  a  novel,  he  answered  that,  in  the  first  place, 
he  should  lell  all  his  secrets  (and  he  maintained  that  verse  is  the  proper 
medium  for  such  revelations),  and,  in  the  second  place,  he  was  terribly  afraid 
he  should  show  up  all  his  friends.  "  I  should  like  to  know  if  all  story-tellers 
do  not  do  this.  Now,  I  am  afraid  all  my  friends  would  not  bear  showing  up 
well,  if  they  have  an  average  share  of  the  common  weaknesses  of  humanity, 
which  I  am  pretty  certain  would  come  out.  Of  all  that  have  told  stories 
among  us,  there  is  hardly  one  I  can  recall  who  has  not  drawn  too  faithfully 
some  living  portrait,  whith  might  better  have  been  spared," 

One  of  the  torments  of  authorship  is  that  so  many  people  are  possessed 
with  the  idea  that  the  hero  or  heroine  of  a  story  or  poem  is  the  author's  own 
ielf,  or  that  such  and  such  an  unpleasant  character  is  copied  from  his  neigh- 
bor. In  Dr.  Holland's  "  ISitter-Sweet"  one  of  the  characters  is  a  man  of 
good  birth  and  education  who  fell  so  fat  from  grace  that  his  wife  one  day 
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beheld  bim  about  to  make  a  balloon-ascension  with  a  woman  a  great  deal 
Worse  than  she  should  have  been.  He  was  subsequently  reclaimed,  but  the 
author  often  wished  he  had  allowed  him  to  die,  for  some  readers,  who  did  not 
know  Dr.  Holland,  imagined  Ihe  author  was  the  original  of  this  sorry  char- 
acter, Thackeray  was  continually  identified  with  Pendennis,  who,  if  he  re- 
sembles him  at  all,  resembles  him  in  his  less  pleasant  traits.  Other  authors 
have  been  identified  by  turns  with  their  own  romantic  heroes  and  their 
desperate  villains.  Am/lie  Rives,  it  has  been  persistently  asserted,  drew  her 
own  portrait  in  the  morbid,  hysterical  heroine  of  "The  Quick  or  the  Dead  ?" 
In  the  preface  to  that  novel  she  insisted  that  the  critics  had  done  her  a  great 
though  unconscious  honor  in  assuming  that  she  intended  Barbara  for  herself, 
as  in  doing  so  they  had  attributed  to  her  an  absolute  honesty  and  an  absence 
of  vanity  such  as  few  mortals  have  been  credited  with.  Barbaia  is  beautiful 
in  face  and  form,  but  all  her  idiosyncrasies  are  such  as  no  woman  would  care 
to  accuse  herself  of. 

Such  experiences  are  unpleasant  enough,  but  they  are  no  more  unpleasant 
than  to  be  accused  of  having  unconsciously  caricatured  your  friends  and  rela- 
tives. In  his  article  on  "The  Critic  on  the  Hearth,"  James  Payn  probably 
draws  upon  his  own  experience  when  he  makes  a  country  cousin  write  as 
follows;  "Helen,  who  has  just  been  here,  is  immensely  delighted  with  your 
satirical  sketch  of  her  husband  ;  he,  however,  as  you  may  imagine,  is  wild, 
and  says  you  had  better  wilhdraw  your  name  from  Ihe  candidates' book  at 
his  club.  I  do  not  know  how  many  black  balls  exclude,  but  he  has  a  good 
many  friends  here." 

After  the  publication  of  "The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,"  Hawthorne 
was  worried  by  peo[)le  who  insisted  that  they,  or  their  families  in  the  present 
or  past  generations,  had  been  deeply  wronged  by  his  book.  One  man  wrote 
complaining  that  his  grandfather  had  been  made  infamous  in  the  character  of 
Judge  Pyncheon.  Now,  his  grandfather.  Judge  Pyncheon  by  name,  was  a 
Tory  and  refugee  resident  in  Salem  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  whom 
the  correspondent  described  as  the  most  exemplary  old  gentleman  in  the 
world.  He  therefore  considered  himself  infinitely  wronged  and  aggrieved, 
and  thought  it  monstrous  (hat  the  virtuous  dead  could  not  be  suffered  to  rest 
quietly  in  their  graves.  "  The  joke  of  the  matter  is,"  says  Hawthorne,  in  a 
letter  to  Fields,  "that  I  never  heard  of  his  grandfather,  nor  knew  that  any 
Pyncheons  had  ever  lived  in  Salem,  but  took  the  nanie  because  it  suited  the 
tone  of  my  book  and  was  as  much  my  property  for  fictitious  purposes  as  that 
of  Smith.  I  have  pacified  him  by  a  very  polite  and  gentlemanly  letter ;  and 
if  ever  you  publish  any  more  of  'The  Seven  Gables'  I  should  like  to  write  S 
brief  preface  expressive  of  my  anguish  for  this  unintentional  wrong,  and 
making  the  best  reparation  possible,  else  these  wretched  old  Pyncheons  will 
have  no  peace  in  the  other  world  nor  in  this."  A  few  weeks  later  he  wrote 
again,  "  !  have  just  received  a  letter  from  still  another  claimant  of  the  Pyn- 
cheon estate.  1  wonder  if  ever,  and  how  soon,  I  shall  get  a  just  estimate  of 
how  many  jackasses  there  are  in  thip  ridiculous  world.  My  correspondent, 
by  the  way,  estimates  the  number  of  these  Pyncheon  jackasses  at  about 
twenty.  I  am  doubtless  to  be  remonstrated  with  by  each  individual.  After 
exchanging  shots  with  each  one  of  them.  I  shall  get  you  to  publish  the  whole 
correspondence  in  a  style  to  match  that  of  my  other  works,  and  I  antidpate 
a  great  tun  for  the  volume." 

Thackeray  drew  down  upon  himself  the  indignation  of  Ihe  whole  Irish  pub- 
lic by  taking  as  the  heroine  of  his  story  of  "  Catherine"  a  famous  murdere.'is 
named  Catherine  Hayes,  which  hap|>ened  to  he  exactly  the  same  name  as 
that  of  a  famous  Irish  songstress.  Professor  Maurice  was  in  early  life  the 
author  of  a  novel  called  "  Kustace  Cuuway,  or  the  Brother  and  Sister."    He 
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M)Id  the  manuscript  to  Benlley  about  the  year  1830,  but,  the  excitement 
ciused  by  the  Reform  Bill  being  unfavorable  to  light  literature,  it  was  not 
issued  until  1834,  The  villain  of  the  novel  was  called  Captain  Marryat,  and 
Professor  Maurice  had  soon  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  challenge  train  the 
celebrated  Captain  Matryat.  Great  was  the  latter's  asionishment  on  learn- 
ing that  the  anonytnous  author  of  "Eustace  Conway"  had  never  hcaid  of  the 
bii^rapher  of  "  Peter  Simple,"  and,  being  in  holy  orders,  was  obliged  10  de- 
dine  to  indulge  in  a  duel. 

Mr,  F.  W  H.  Myers  tells  ihe  story  of  how  one  day  George  Eliot  and  fier 
husband  were  making  good-humored  fun  over  the  mistaken  effusiveness  of  a 
loo  sympathiting  friend  who  insisted  on  assuming  that  Mr.  Casaubon  was 
a  portrait  of  Mr.  Lewes,  and  on  condolirg  with  the  sad  experiences  which  had 
taught  the  gifted  authoress  of  "Midtilemarch"  10  depict  that  gloomy  man. 
"  And  there  was  indeed  something  ludicrous,"  says  Mr.  Myers,  "  in  the  con- 
trast between  the  dreary  pedant  of  the  novel  and  the  good-natured  self-conlent 
of  the  living  savant  who  stood  acting  his  vivid  anecdotes  before  our  eyes." 
"But  from  whom,  then," said  a  friend,  turning  to  Mrs,  Lewes,  "did  you  draw 
Casaubon?"  With  a  humorous  solemnity,  which  was  quite  in  earnest,  how- 
ever, she  pointed  to  her  own  heart. 

Charlotte  Bronte's  "Jane  Eyre,"  it  will  be  remembered,  was  dedicated  to 
William  M.  Thackeray,  who  had  only  recently  publi.shed  his  "Vanity  Fair." 
A  critic  surmised  with  infinite  ingenuity  that  Currer  Bell,  whom  he  assumed 
to  be  a  woman,  might  be  the  original  of  Thackeray's  liecky  Sharp,  who 
in  revenge  had  turned  around  and  portrayed  her  caricalurist  as  Rochester. 
(See  Rkvjkws,  Curiosities  of.)  This,  of  course,  was  simply  laughable. 
But  Charlotte  Bronte  got  into  more  serious  difficulties  with  regard  to  her  loo 
life-like  local  portraits  in  "Shirley."  Mrs.  Gaskell  says  of  her  Yorkshire 
sketches  in  this  book,  "  People  recognized  themselves  or  were  recognized  by 
others  in  her  graphic  descriptions  of  their  personal  appearance  and  modes  of 
action  and  turns  of  thought,  though  they  were  placed  in  new  positions  and 
figured  away  in  scenes  far  different  to  those  in  which  their  actual  life  had  been 
passed."  The  three  curates  were  real  living  men  haunting  Haworth  and  the 
neighboring  districts,  so  obtuse  in  perception  "that,  after  the  first  burst  of 
anger  at  having  their  ways  and  habits  chronicled  was  over,  they  rather  en- 
joyed the  joke  of  calling  one  another  by  the  names  she  had  given  them," 
Yet  Charlotte  Bronte  had  never  supposed  they  would  be  recognized.  In  a 
letter  to  a  friend  she  expressly  says,  "  You  are  not  to  suppose  any  of  the 
characters  in  '  Shirley'  are  intended  as  literal  portraits.  It  would  not  suit  the 
rules  of  art,  nor  of  my  own  feelings,  to  write  in  that  style.  We  only  suffer 
reality  to  suggest,  never  to  dictate.^' 

Dickens's  "  Bleak  House"  almost  lost  him  the  friendship  of  Walter  Savage 
Landor,  who  recognized  himself  as  Boythorn,  and  of  Leigh  Hunt,  who  was 
deeply  wounded  by  the  only  too  evident  portraiture  of  himself  as  Harold 
Skimpole.  Dickens,  indeed,  printed  a  very  lame  apology  for  the  caricature, 
in  which  he  disclaimed  any  intention  of  pillorying  his  friend.  As  a  rule,  he 
was  successful  in  avoiding  too  marked  a  resemblance  to  the  lay  figure  which 
had  unconsciously  posed  to  him.  His  method  was  to  take  some  strikingly 
lingular  trail  of  character,  some  phenomenon  in  human  nature,  and  surround 
it  with  qualities  totally  different  from  those  found  in  the  original.  Thus  he 
preserved  the  reality  without  exposing  his  model. 

Wc  are  not  told  whether  the  elder  Dickens  descried  himself  in  Micawber, 
but  it  is  certain  that  very  few  people  did  until  after  the  publication  of  Fors- 
ter's  blographv.  And  was  it  of  his  own  mother  that  Dickens  says,  in  t)<e 
preface  tn  "Nicholas  Nickleby,"  "  Mrs.  Nickleby,  sitting  bodily  before  me, 
once  uked  whether  1  really  believed  there  ever  was  such  a  woman"  ?    Purs- 
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ter,  who  is  grave  over  Ihe  complications  which  grew  out  of  Harold  Skimpole^ 
was  unconsciously  the  model  of  Kenny  Meadows's  portrait  of  Master  Froth, 

All  writers  have  not  been  so  anxious  to  spare  the  feelings  of  their  victims ; 
indeed,  many  of  them  have  purposely  used  the  novel  or  the  drama  as  a  me- 
dium for  satiriziitg  [heir  enemies.  Perhaps  the  earliest  instance  in  the  histarjr 
of  literature  is  that  of  Aristophanes,  who  brought  Alcibiades,  bocrates,  and 
Euripides  upon  the  stage  in  their  own  proi>er  persons  in  order  to  heap  sar- 
casm and  ridicule  upon  them.  Dante,  it  is  well  known,  put  his  enemies  into 
hell.  He  was  imitated  by  Michael  Angelo  in  his  fresco  of  "  The  Last  Judg- 
ment." It  is  said  that  a  cardinal,  who  had  found  his  portrait  among  Michael 
Angelo'a  damned,  hastened  tu  complain  to  the  Pope.  "  Are  you  sure  that  he 
has  put  you  in  hell?"  said  the  latter.  "  Ves,"  cried  the  cardinal.  "Then 
there  is  no  hope  for  you.  If  he  had  put  you  in  purgatory  I  might  have  ob- 
tained your  release  ;  but  out  of  hell  there  is  no  redemption." 

The  Elizabethan  dramatists,  as  a  rule,  adopted  the  transparent  veil  of  a 
fictitious  name  wiien  they  brought  an  adversary  upon  the  stage  ;  and  this 
custom  has  been  generally  followed  up  to  the  present  time,  the  only  recent 
exception  being  that  of  "  Cape  Cod  Folks,"  a  novel  which  had  more  or  less 
kindly  caricatures  of  living  people  under  their  actual  names.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  this  novel  brouglit  on  a  law-suit,  which  advertised  the  book 
very  extensively  and  which  was  eventually  compromised. 

Dryden's  satires,  which  were  avowedly  directed  against  the  statesmen  and 
literary  men  of  whom  he  disapproved,  always  veiled  their  names  under  some 
transparent  disguise  ;  hut  this  was  done  to  add  piquancy  to  his  wit  and  verisi- 
militude to  Ihe  allegorical  form  which  he  adopted,  rather  than  from  any  desire 
to  spare  the  feelings  of  his  victims.  Pope  occasionally,  but  not  always,  fol- 
lowed Dryden's  example.  "The  Rape  of  the  Lock"  and  the  "Imiialions  of 
Horace"  need  a  key ;  but  not  so  "The  IJunciad,"  which  brings  all  the  Grub 
Street  authors  upon  the  stage  under  their  own  names.  In  the  original  poem 
Ihe  criticaster  Theobald  had  been  pilloried  as  the  monarch  of  the  dunces,  but 
in  the  mean  while  Pope  had  fallen  out  with  Colley  Cibber,  and  Ihe  vengeful 
little  poet  gratified  his  spite  at  the  expense  of  justice  by  substituting  the  name 
of  that  very  clever  man  for  Theobald's  in  his  second  edition. 

Byron,  who  was  always  an  admirer  of  Pope,  and  began  his  poetical  life  aa 
an  imitator  of  him,  was  equally  free  with  the  names  of  the  supposed  critical 
foes  whom  he  attacked  in  his  "  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers."  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  most  of  them  (even  Jeffrey,  with  whom  he  fought  a 
duel)  became  subsequently  his  warm  personal  friends. 

Bulwer's  passage  at  arms  with  Tennyson  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  liter- 
ature, and  as  such  has  been  chronicled  under  the  head  of  New  Timon. 

Bulwer  had  always  sliDwn  a  predilection  for  hitting  back.  When  the 
Alhenaum  attacked  his  "  Devereux"  he  retorted  in  his  next  novel,  "  Paul 
Clifford,"  by  satirizing  it  under  the  name  of  the  Asinitum  and  its  editor  under 
the  name  of  Peter  McGrawler.  In  a  rather  good-natured  review  of  "  Paul 
Clifford"  the  Athenmum  said,  "  The  character  of  the  editor,  McGrawler,  is 
skilfully  and  delicately  drawn.  This  luckless  gentleman,  failing  to  live  bjr 
the  A'inmum,  turns  pickpocket,  then  highwayman,  then  king's  evidence 
against  his  kindest  friend,  then  hangman,  and  \a,\A\y  i.  viihtt  in  Blackmoikft 
Magazine.  Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  dwell  longer  on  this  painful  subject, 
BO  we  must  leave  the  public  to  applaud  the  refinement  and  judiciousness  uf 
this  attack,  and  take  leave  of  our  assailant  with  a  confession  of  tbc  over- 
whelming confusion  we  feel." 

This  novel  of  "  Paul  Clifford"  is  Bulwer's  most  serious  offence  in  the  way 
of  exciting  vulgar  curiosity  by  burlesques  of  living  notables.  Thus,  Gentle* 
man  George,  the  keeper  of  a  low  booiing-den,  is  intended  for  the  leigning 
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moniTcli,  GeoTge  IV.,  Bachelor  Bill  for  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  elc.  This 
aort  of  personalities  l^ad  been  borrowed  from  the  French,  and  was  cultivated 
Buccessfully  by  Mrs.  Gore,  Lady  Morgan,  Mrs.  Trollope,  and  other  lady 
noveMsts,  and  mure  especially  by  Disraeli,  all  of  whose  novels  required  a 
"key"  to  unlock  their  niyaleries  and  depended  largely  on  this  fact  fur  iheir 

Very  different  was  the  practice  of  a  true  artist  like  Walter  Scott.     In  his 

frefaces  he  has  given  us  full  information  as  to  the  sources  from  which  he  drew 
is  materials,  and  describes  the  original  of  almost  every  prominent  character 
in  his  works.  But  if  we  turn  from  Helen  Walker  to  Jeanie  Deans,  from 
Andrew  Genimelis  to  Edie  Ochiltree,  we  find  that  we  have  really  learned 
nothing  of  the  process  by  which  these  originals  were  transformed  into  char- 
acters more  vivid,  more  real  to  us,  than  one-half  of  the  flesh-and-blood  people 
whom  we  know,  Helen  Walker  is  the  original  of  Jeanie  Deans  in  the  same 
way  that  a  block  of  marble  is  the  original  of  the  Venus  de'  Medici. 

Thackeray,  in  his  younger  days,  made  savage  fun  of  Bulwer,  under  the 
name  of  Bulwig.  in  a  full-length  portrait  in  "The  Vellowplush  Papers." 
And  in  his  later  days  he  was  not  averse  to  this  method  of  punishing  aii 
enemy,  "It  was  a  pleasant  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Thackeray's,"  says  Edmund 
Yates,  "to  make  some  veiled   but   unmistakable   allusion   in   his  books  to 

S arsons  at  the  time  obnoxious  to  him."  During  the  awkward  episode  at  the 
arrick  which  lost  to  Vales  Ihe  friendship  of  Thackeray,  the  seventh  number 
of  "The  Virginians"  came  out  with  what  Mr.  Vales  calls  "a  wholly  irrelevant 
and  ridiculously  I  ugged-in- by -the -shoulders  allusion  to  me  as  Voung  Grub 
Street  in  its  pages."  But  Thackeray's  portraits  were  not  always  meant  to  be 
ill-natured.  Foker,  for  example,  was  drawn  from  Andrew  Arcedeckne,  who 
was  reprodutxd,  says  Yates,  "  in  the  most  ludicrously  life-like  manner,  and, 
to  Arcedeckne's  intense  annoyance,  an  exact  wood-cut  portrait  of  himself 
accompanied  the  text." 

Though  Thackeray  meant  no  ill  nature  here,  Arcedeckne  never  quite  forgave 
him.  On  the  night  just  after  Thackeray  had  delivered  his  first  lecture  on 
"The  English  Humorists,"  Arcedeckne  met  him  at  the  Cider -Cellar's  Club, 
surrounded  by  a  coterie  who  were  offering  their  congratulations. 

"How  are  yoo,  Thack?"  cried  Arcedeckne.  "  I  was  at  your  show  to-day  at 
Willis's.  What  a  lot  of  swells  you  had  there,— yes  !  But  I  thought  it  was 
dull, — devilish  dull  1     I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Thack,  you  want  a  piano." 

That  Thackeray  meant  no  unkindness  was  evidenced  by  the  facts  that  in 
the  same  book  some  of  the  sketches  of  Arthur  Pendennis  drawn  by  the  author 
artist  are  tect^nlzable  portraits  of  Thackeray,  and  that  the  side-face  of  Dr. 
PoTtman  in  the  wood-cut  which  represents  the  meeting  of  the  doctor  and  his 
curate,  Smirke,  was  said  (o  resemble  strongly  that  of  Dr  Cornish,  who  was 
evidently  the  original  from  whom  the  good  Portman  was  drawn.  In  the 
main,  there  is  no  doubt  that  what  Mrs.  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie  says  is  true  : 
"My  father  scarcely  ever  put  real  people  into  his  books,  though  he  of  course 
found  suggestions  among  the  people  with  whom  he  was  thrown."     Perhaps  a 

food  idea  of  his  method  may  be  gained  from  his  own  letter  to  Mrs.  Brook- 
eld,  in  which  he  tells  her,  "Vou  know  you  are  only  a  piece  of  Amelia,  my 
mother  is  another  half,  my  poor  little  wife  y  tst  pour  beaucoup"  or  from  the 
"Roundabout  Papers,"  in  which  he  said  that  he  had  invented  Costigan,  "as 
I  suppose  authors  invent  their  personages,  out  of  scraps,  heel-taps,  odds  and 
ends  of  characters," 

Robert  Browning  attacked  Wordsworth  for  what  he  considered  his  de- 
fection from  the  party  of  progress  in  "The  Lost  Leader,"  just  as  Whillier 
altjuked  Daniel  Webster  in"lchabod."  Browning  also  endeavored  10  ex- 
j>OM  the  inner  workings  of  Cardinal  Wiseman's  mind  under  the  guise  of 
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Bishop  Blougram,  and  of  Napoleon  the  Third's  under  that  of  Prince  Ho- 
henstiel-Schwangau.  He  made  a  more  direct  attack  upon  the  spiritualist 
John  Home  in  "Sludge  the  Medium."  Home  recognized  the  portrait,  atlll 
in  revenge  used  to  tell  the  following  story.  Some  months  before  the  poem 
was  written,  Home  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browiimg  at  Ealing,  where  a  spiritualist 
s^anue  relieved  the  tedium  of  a  morning  party.  Among  other  manifestations, 
a  wreath  of  clematis  was  lifted  from  the  talile  by  an  invisible  power  and  con- 
veyed through  the  air  in  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Browning.  Mr.  Browning 
hastily  left  his  seat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table  and  muved  to  a  spot  iw- 
hind  his  wife's  chair,  in  the  hope  that  even  at  the  last  moment  the  spirits 
might  place  on  his  brow  the  corona),  which  he  held  lo  be  his  due  j  but  Ihe 
spirits  knew  what  they  were  aljuut,  declined  to  gratify  his  vanity,  and  settled 
the  crown  on  Mrs.  Browning's  head.  Mine  ilia  iackryma:  hence  "Sludge 
the  Medium." 

Goethe  says  that  all  his  writings  are  a  confession.  And  this  is  probably 
true  of  all  great  authors.  They  have  dipped  into  their  own  hearts  to  write. 
Consciously  or  unconsciously,  they  have  unclothed  their  own  minds.  It  is 
comparatively  easy  to  trace  their  lilieness  in  their  works.  They  all  have 
some  character  which  obviously  represents  themselves  or  some  part  of  them- 
selves. Thus,  Shakespeare  ts  Hamlet,  and  he  had  strong  mental  affiliations 
with  the  melancholy  Jaques.  Milton  is  his  own  Satan,  or  at  least  in  Satan  he 
has  drawn  Ihe  proud,  arrogant,  self-assertive  side  of  his  own  nature.  Moliire 
has  sketched  himself  in  Alceste,  the  hero  of  his  "  Misanthrope,"  a  man  whose 
originally  generous,  impulsive,  and  sensitive  nature  had  been  soured  by  con- 
tact with  the  coldness  and  insincerity  of  conventional  society  and  incrusled 
itself  behind  an  external  appearance  of  cynicism,  Alceste  is  the  Hamlet  of 
the  artificial  eighteenth  century, — Hamlet  drawn  by  an  ol>server  who  keeps  a 
keen  eye  upon  the  humorous  possibilities  of  the  character.  As  the  character 
represents  a  type,  it  i.s  not  extraordinary  that  other  originals  were  suggested, 
especially  the  Uiic  de  Montausier,  who  in  his  native  kindliness  and  acquired 
nioroseness  resembled  both  Moli4re  and  his  hero.  It  is  said  that  the  duke, 
being  informed  that  his  portrait  had  been  taken  in  the  "Misanthrope,"  went 
to  see  the  plav,  and  only  said,  "I  have  no  ill  will  against  Moliire  for  the 
original  of  Alceste,  who,  whoever  he  may  be,  must  be  a  fine  character,  since 
the  copy  is  so." 

Goldsmith  has  shown  an  equally  keen  insight  into  his  own  foibles  in  the 
character  of  Huneywood,  the  hero  of  "The  Good-Natured  Man,"  whose  aim 
in  life  it  is  to  be  generally  beloved,  who  can  neither  refuse  nor  contradict, 
who  gives  away  with  lavish  liberality  to  worthy  and  unworthy  alike,  who 
allows  his  servants  to  plunder  him,  who  tries  to  fall  in  with  Ihe  humor  of 
every  one  and  to  agree  with  every  one.  How  admirably  suited  to  his  own 
creator  is  Honeywood's  confession  when  he  determines  on  the  reformation 
which  Goldsmith,  alas,  could  never  make  I  ''Though  inclined  to  Ihe  right, 
I  had  not  courage  to  condemn  the  wrong.  My  charity  was  but  injustice, 
my  benevolence  but  weakness,  and  my  friendship  but  credulhy,"     Fielding 


has  undoubtedly  painted  himself  in  Tom  Jones,  with  all  his  foibles  a 
weaknesses,  and  also  with  a  fine  manly  want  of  bashfulness  in  the  display  of 
his  own  perfections.     Farquhar  in  Sir  Harry  Wildair  originated  the  char- 


acler  which  Richardson  afterwards  perfected  and  made  immortal  in  Love- 
lace,— the  gay,  splendid,  generous,  easy,  fine  young  gentleman,  who  throws 
the  witchery  of  high  birth  and  courteous  maimers  and  reckless  dash  over  the 
qualities  of  the  fop,  the  liijertine,  and  the  spendthrift.  In  Sir  Harry  Wildair 
Captain  Farquhar  drew  his  own  portrait. 

What  is  known  as  the  Byronic  hero,  ihe  Grand,  Ghiomy,  and  Peculiar  soul, 
who  shrouds  himself  in  his  own  singularity,  was  first  bruught  Into  literature 
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by  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  who  in  his  "  Nouvelle  Hilo'fae"  obviously  painted 
himself  m  the  dreary  seniimentalist  who  poses  as  heio.  Bu(  Childe  Harold 
and  Law  are  great-grandchildren  of  Hainl-Preux.  They  trace  their  lineage 
directly  through  Werther  and  Reni.  Werther,  although  the  incidents  closely 
resemble  the  sorrowful  life  and  story  of  a  young  man  named  Jerusalem, 
really  represented  the  "Sturm  iind  Drang"  period  of  Goethe's  own  youth. 
"Werther,"  says  Carlyle, '■  is  but  the  cry  of  that  deep-rooted  pain  under 
which  ail  thoughtful  men  of  a  certain  age  were  languibhing.  It  paints  the 
misery,  it  passionately  utters  the  complaint,  and  heart  and  voice  all  over 
Europe  loudly  and  at  once  responded  to  it"  Among  those  who  responded 
and  who  echoed  the  cry  in  a  succeeding  generation  and  in  another  country 
was  Chateaubriand.  Rene  is  as  grand,  as  gloomy,  and  as  peculiar  as  any 
of  Byron's  characters,  and  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  thai  Chateaubriand,  for- 
getting his  own  indebtedness  to  Goethe,  should  have  accused  Byron  of  pla- 
eiariiing  from  himself;  but  as  truly  as  Rene  is  the  ideal  which  Francois 
Kenif  de  Chateaubriand  had  formed  of  himself,  Childe  Harold  is  the  ideal 
which  Byron  had  formed  of  himself.  And  this  ideal  Byron  is  continually 
repeating  in  his  succeeding  poems,  for  his  was  essentially  the  lyrical  and  not 
the  dramatic  mind.  As  Macaula^  says,  Byron  could  exhibit  only  one  man, 
"a  man  proud,  moody,  cynical,  with  deSance  on  his  brow  and  misery  in  his 
heart,  a  scorner  of  his  kind,  implacable  in  revenge,  yet  capable  of  deep  and 
strong  affection.  Harold,  Lara,  Manfred,  and  a  crowd  of  other  characters 
were  universally  considered  merely  as  loose  copies  of  Byron,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  he  meant  them  to  be  so  considered.  Whether 

there  ever  existed  or  can  ever  exist  a  person  answering  to  the  description 
which  he  g;ave  of  himself  may  be  doubted,  but  that  he  was  not  such  a  person 
is  beyond  all  doubt."  Nevertheless,  most  of  the  young  men  of  the  period 
strove  to  imitate  him,  and  sought  to  describe  themselves  in  prose  or  in  poetry 
as  beings  of  dark  imaginings,  whose  souls  had  been  seared,  and  the  freshness 
of  whose  hearts  had  been  dried  at  its  source.  For  years  the  Minerva  Press 
sent  forth  no  novel  without  a  mysterious,  unhappy,  Lara-like  peer. 

Something  of  this  afieclation  survived  in  Disraeli,  and  in  Bulwer  (known 
■omelimes  as  Byton  with  a  small  b),  who  in  one  of  his  last  works,  written 
long  after  the  Byronic  fever  had  spent  itself, — in  "Kenelm  Chillingly,"  in 
short, — seeks  to  draw  his  own  portrait  as  a  great  and  mysterious  soul  in  un- 
comfortable and  uncongenial  surroundings.  But  Byron's  gloom  is  far  more 
sincere  than  that  of  the  young  Disraeli  or  the  superannuated  Bulwer.  Senan- 
cour  is,  however,  the  siiicerest  of  all  the  contributors  to  the  Literature  of 
Despair,  and  in  "Obermann"  he  has  done  what  Byron  and  others  have 
failed  in,— he  has  presented  a  true  nineteenth-century  Hamlet,  he  has  given 
voice  to  the  tnal  du  tiicle.  Musset  came  very  near  doing  the  same  thing  in 
hta  "Confessions  of  a  Child  of  the  Age,"  but  he  is  a  little  too  lachrymose. 
He  lacks  the  masculinity  of  Senancour. 

Juliana  von  Kriidener  has  sometimes  been  called  the  female  Werther,  be- 
cause in  her  novel  "  Valerie"  she  veiled  in  the  garb  of  fiction  an  episode  in 
her  own  life, — the  story  of  the  love  which  her  husband's  secretary  conceived 
for  her,  and  which  he  was  too  noble  to  confess  until  he  had  resigned  his  posi- 
tion and  fled  from  her  side.  But  in  truth  she  had  been  preceded  by  another 
famous  lady  novelist,  who  preceded  not  only  her  but  Werther  himself.  This 
was  the  Countess  de  la  Fayette,  whose  "  Princess  of  Cleves"  was  published 
in  1677.  It  relates  the  story  of  the  love  of  a  married  lady  (the  princess)  for 
the  Due  de  Nemours,  a  gentleman  of  the  court  of  Henry  the  Second  of 
France.  She  acknowledges  her  love  only  to  her  husband,  and  files  from 
temptation  into  the  country.  Wheii,  as  the  result  of  .1  series  of  misappre- 
heiulont,  her  husband  dies  of  a  broken  heart,  she  refuses  tu  marry  the  duke. 
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The  principal  personages  here  are  all  drawn  from  ihe  authoress'i  own  ex* 
perieiice,  herself  being  ihe  heroine,  her  husband  the  Prince  of  Cleves,  and 
Rochefoucauld  the  Due  de  Nernnurs.  , 

Madame  dc  Stael  followed  in  ihe  wake  of  these  ladies.  Both  in  "  Delphine" 
and  in  "  Corinne"  she  painted  herself  as  she  desired  to  appear, — the  passion- 
ate, generous,  self-sacrificing,  and  somewhat  hysterical  personage  whose  love 
was  her  life.  In  '■  Delphine,"  by  the  way,  she  ridiculed  the  Machiavelian 
subtlety  of  Talleyrand  in  her  sketch  of  Madame  de  Vernon  ;  and  Talleyrand'* 
mot  has  often  been  recorded.  ■' I  understand,"  he  said  to  the  authoress, 
"that  we  both  appear  in  your  new  book  disguised  as  women," 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  episodes  in  literary  history  is  the  love-affair 
beiween  Alfred  de  Mussel  and  George  Sand,  and  the  three  novels  which  re- 
sulted from  it.  The  bare  facts  seem  to  he  as  follows.  In  1832  Musset  met 
George  Sand  and  fell  desperately  in  love  with  her.  Next  year  the  pair  went 
to  Italy  together,  Musset  returned  alone,  broken  in  health  and  spirits.  Rumor 
was  of  course  busy  with  inventing  reasons  why  they  quarrelled,  but  for  a  time 
neither  spoke.  "The  Confessions  of  a  Child  of  the  Age"  came  out  in  1836, 
and  m  them  Musset  painted  George  Sand  in  glowing  colors  under  the  name 
of  Brigiite  Pierson,  attributing  to  the  hero,  obviously  drawn  from  himself 
all  the  blame  for  the  rupture  in  their  relations.  Thirteen  years  later,  when 
he  was  dead,  George  Sand  published  her  celebrated  romance  of  "  Elle  et 
Lui,"  and  this  was  followed  almost  immediately  by  Paul  de  Musset's  "Lui  et 
EUe,"  "She  and  He"  was  meant  by  George  Sand  as  her  vindication.  It 
tells  how  two  artists  are  thrown  for  a  brief  period  into  ill-assorted  union.  The 
man  is  all  selfishness,  the  woman  all  self-sacrifice.  At  last  his  egotism,  capri- 
ciousness,  and  brutality  revolt  even  her  tender  love  and  patience,  and  she  finds 
comfort  elsewhere.  Substantially  the  same  outline  of  story  is  told  by  Paul  de 
Musset,  only  the  man  is  all  that  is  amiable,  devoted,  and  self-sacrificing,  while 
the  woman  acts  Ihroughoul  as  a  heartless  and  abandoned,  though  diabolically 
fascinating,  creature.  In  conclusion  the  author  states  that  the  victim  of  this 
woman's  wiles  in  his  dying  hour  called  his  brother  to  his  bedside  and  enjoined 
him,  if  ever  she  should  calumniate  him  in  his  grave,  to  vindicate  his  memory 
against  her  slanders.  "The  brother  made  the  promise,"  says  the  narrator, 
coolly,  "and  I  have  since  heard  that  he  has  kept  his  word." 

The  overstrained  sentimentalism  which  the  first  portion  of  this  century  in- 
herited froni  the  eighteenth  naturally  brought  about  its  own  reaction.  The 
sense  of  humor  reasserted  itself;  the  ridiculous  side  of  the  grand,  the  gloomy, 
and  the  peculiar  became  painfully  conspicuous.  The  persiflage  of  Heine,  the 
satire  of  Thackeray,  were  the  natural  results.  In  his  deepest  anguish  Heine 
never  forgets  to  ward  off  the  ridicule  of  the  uninterested  on-looker.  Thack- 
eray denies  his  highest  self  and  paints  his  lower  qualities  in  Pendennis.  In 
his  hatred  of  posing  he  will  not  draw  himself  up  In  his  full  height,  Haw- 
thorne, who  also  hated  cant,  has  depicted  himself  in  Miles  Coverdale,  a  faint, 
colorless  reflection  of  one  of  the  strongest  and  manliest  figures  in  our  romantic 
literature.     Such   tiuames,  however,  were  unknown  to  the  robust  self-com> 

Elacence  of  Charles  Keade,  who  in  his  "Terrible  Temptation"  has  painted 
imself  as  the  author  Rolfe,  with  his  very  best  foot  fureniosL  The  portrait, 
it  will  be  rememlwred,  called  forth  a  storm  of  ridicule,  but  Reade  boldly  ac- 
knowledged that  he  was  the  original  of  the  sketch,  and  insisted  that  he  had 
a  perfect  right  to  describe  his  own  virtues.  Charlotte  Brunle,  it  is  very 
evident,  was  her  own  Jane  Eyre,  and  to  a  certain  extent  her  own  Lucy  Snow. 
And  George  Eliot  has  drawn  largely  from  herself  in  Maggie  Tulliver,  Romola, 
Dorothea,  and  all  that  group  iil  characters  whom  Leslie  Stephen  classes 
together  as  women  in  need  of  a  confessor. 
Beason.    Hot  tigaiiut  but  abovo  reMon,  a  favorite  phrase  of  the 
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old  achoolmen  in  regard  to  supernatural  matierH.  Locke  adopts  the  distinc- 
tion in  his  "Essay  on  the  Understanding,"  Book  iv„  ch.  viii.,  where  he  says, 
in  substance,  that  propositions  are  either  above,  according  to,  or  contrary  to 
reason.  Thus,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  above  reason,  the  existence  of 
one  God  according  to  reason,  and  the  existence  of  several  gods  contrary  to 
reason.     Victor  Cousin  considers  this  distinction  "  more  specious  than  pro- 

A  famous  passage  in  Sterne's  "Tristram  Shandy" 

teul  ^ii'Sr^'-'At'jiiT/  not  'dii.  iy  —  'r  Tried  m^tnde  Toby^    T'^iccuAi tp^i 

The  recording  angel  has  been  a  familiar  figure  in  popular  quotation  ever 
since,  and  has  been  freely  plagiaiiied.    Thus,  Campbell : 

Bui  sad  as  angch  for  the  good  man  s  sin. 
Weep  10  record,  acd  blush  lo  givs  L.  Lti. 

nt^iuris  of  Hap,,  Pan  11.,  1.  357. 
Thackeray,  in  "Pendennis,"  has  3  passage  less  obviously  patterned  after 
Sterne.    Old  Major  Pendennis  has  just  heard  that  his  nephew  is  dangerously 
»ck,  and  Lord  Steyne  huijiles  him  into  a  carriage  : 

The  carriage  drove  ofT  swifLlv  with  Pendennis  and  his  campanioas.  and  let  us  trust  that 
the  oalh  drill  be  pardoned  to  (he  Marquis  of  Steyne. 

Recover.  The  position  of  the  "  recover"  is  described  by  Captain  O'Rourkc 
in  his  "  Manual  of  Sword  Exercise"  as  follows  :  "  Raise  the  right  hand  until 
it  comes  a  little  below  and  about  six  inches  in  front  of  the  chin,  edge  of  the 
sword  lo  the  left,  point  inclining  to  the  front,  thumb  extended  along  the  back 
of  the  grip,  and  the  nails  towards  the  face."  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  position 
in  which  it  would  be  both  easy  and  natural  to  raise  the  sword-hilt  to  the  lips  ; 
and  the  term  "  recover"  is  traced  back  by  military  archaeologists  to  the  davs 
of  the  Crusades.  It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  French  verb  rt- 
emtvrir,  or  with  that  form  of  saluting,  therefore,  which  consists  in  the  tender 
of  homage  by  baring  the  head.  It  is  derived  from  the  French  verb  recouvrer, 
and  embalms  the  memory  of  the  ages  of  faith  in  which  the  sword-hilt,  made 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  was  raised  to  the  lips  of  the  knighls  who  swore  upon 
it  to  "  recover"  from  the  Paynim  the  "  sainte  terre  d'Ouhremer,"  as  old  Ville- 
hardouin  calls  it. 

Red-haired  girls  and  white  horses.  The  popular  jest  about  the 
necessary  contiguity  of  red-haired  girls  and  white  horses  is  by  no  means 
modern,  though  in  its  recent  revival  it  has  swept  over  the  country  as  a  nov- 
elty. Some  of  us  remember  that  our  grandfathers  used  jocularly  to  assert  it 
to  the  wondering  ears  of  youth  as  a  well-attested  fact.  In  all  likelihood,  the 
W'ing  took  its  origin  in  the  old  English  game  called  sometimes  the  "game 
of'^the  road,"  but  more  often  "ups  and  downs,"  which  is  still  a  favorite  among 
children  and  travel  ling  salesmen  in  Great  Britain.  One  party  lakes  the  "  up" 
side  of  the  street  or  road,  the  other  the  "  down,"  counting  one  for  every  ordinary 
object  and  five  for  a  while  horse  (a  piebald  counting  as  while),  until  a  certain 
number  agreed  upon  carries  off  the  victory;  but  a  red-headed  woman  or  a 
donkey  wins  the  game  at  once. 

Another  explanaliuit  refers  the  phrase  to  a  Norlh-of-Ireland  superstition 
that  the  tight  of  a  red-headed  girl  brings  ill  luck  to  the  beholder  unless  he 
retrace  his  itepa  to  the  starting-point ;  but  if  he  meet  a  white  horse  at  any 
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stage  of  his  backward  progress  the  spell  is  ipsoftuto  averted.     In  the  midUnd 

counties  of  England,  on  the  other  hand,  ic  is  ill  luck  to  meet  a  white  horse 
without  spilling  at  it.  In  Wexford  an  odd  cure  for  the  whooping-cough  ia 
suggested  by  current  saperslilioii.  The  patient  ttu<lges  along  the  road  until 
he  meets  a  piebald  horse,  and  shouts  out  to  the  rider,  "  Halloo,  man  on  the 
piebald  horse  !  what  is  good  for  the  whooping-cough  ?"  and  no  matter  how 
absurd  the  remedy  suggested,  he  will  certainly  be  cured.  In  Scotland,  to 
dream  of  a  while  horse  foretells  the  coming  of  a  letter. 

The  prejudice  against  red  hair  is  as  wide-spread  and  deep-rooted  as  it  is 
unaccountable.  Tradition  assigns  reddish  hair  to  both  Absalom  and  Judas. 
Thus,  Rosalind,  complaining  of  her  lover's  tardiness,  pettishly  exclaims, 
"  His  own  hair  is  of  the  dissembling  color !"  and  is  answered  by  Celia, 
"  Somewhat  browner  than  Judas's."  Marston,  also,  in  his  "  Insatiate  Count- 
ess," says,  "  I  ever  thought  by  his  red  beard  he  would  prove  a  Judas ;  here 
am  I  bought  and  sold." 

liut  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  it  may  lie  noted  in  passing,  paints  Judas  with  black 
hair  rn  his  fresco  "The  Last  Judgment" 

All  over  Europe  red  hair  is  associated  with  treachery  and  deceit  fulness. 
In  a  collection  of  German  proverbs  made  by  Henry  Bebel  as  early  as  1512, 
the  following  occurs  :  "The  short  in  stature  are  naturally  proud,  and  the  red- 
haired  untrustworthy."  In  England,  Thomas  Hughes  says,  "  I  myself  know 
Eersons  who  on  that  account  alone  never  admit  into  their  service  any  whose 
air  is  thus  objectionable,"  An  old  French  proverb  warns  you,  "  Salute  no  red* 
haired  man  nor  bearded  woman  nearer  than  thirty  feet  off,  with  three  stones 
in  the  tist  to  defend  thee  in  thy  need."  In  Sweden  the  prejudice  against  red 
hair  is  explained  on  the  ground  that  the  traitor  jarl  Asbjorn,  who  betrayed 
King  Canute  to  his  death,  was  red-headed.  But  even  the  ancient  Egyptians 
had  [he  same  prejudice.  For  one  thing,  of  course,  a  red-haired  man  was  t'kelr 
to  be  a  foreigner.  But.  in  addition,  red  was  symbolical  of  Typho,  a  spirit  0* 
evil.  Any  one  with  ruddy  complexion  or  red  hair  was  suspected  of  being 
connected  with  the  evil  one.  Red  donkeys,  especially,  were  looked  upon  as 
naturally  evil  beasts,  and  red  oxen  were  offered  in  the  sacrifices. 

Though  red  hair  is  almost  universally  held  in  light  esteem,  the  prejudice 
against  red  itself  does  not  extend  much  beyond  Egypt,  In  Congo,  red  is  a 
sacred  color  ;  in  China  and  Japan  it  is  used  at  death-beds  to  scare  off  eyil 
spirits.  In  many  parts  of  Euro]>e,  also,  it  is  considered  obnoxious  to  evil 
spirits.  In  old  Teutonic  folk-lore  it  was  held  to  be  symbolic  of  victory,  pos- 
sibly in  reminiscence  of  Thor's  red  beard.  And  as  it  was  regarded,  also,  as 
representing  heat,  it  was  therefore,  in  a  manner,  heat,  just  as  while,  repre- 
senting Cold,  was  cold  itself.  Sick  people  were  wrapped  in  red  blankets,  a 
superstition  only  recently  revived  in  the  red  flannel  underwear  supposed  to 
be  useful  in  cases  of  riteumatism.  Red  flowers  were  used  for  disorders  of 
the  blood,  as  yellow  for  those  of  the  liver. 

Another  example  of  the  close  connection  between  red  and  white  is  the 
corpse-candle,  which  if  it  burned  red  signified  that  a  man  was  the  doomed 
person  ;  if  white,  a  woman, 

Red-Letter  Day.  This  expression,  meaning  a  fortunate  or  auspicious 
day,  arises  from  the  ancient  custom  of  marking  holidays  on  calendars  in  red 
ink.  In  the  Church  calendars  the  saints'  days  still  continue  red-letter  day*, 
the  name  being  always  printed  in  ink  of  that  color.  In  the  Prayer-Book  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  the  designations  of  these  days  are  in  red,  as  is  also  the 
rubric,  which  is  so  called  from  the  color. 

Red  Tape,  in  colloquial  English,  official  formality  or  obstruction,  a  phrase 
which  owes  its  origin  to  the  red  tape  which  at  least  for  two  centuries  hu 
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b«n  used  by  lawyers  and  public  officials  for  tying  up  documents,  etc.  As  far 
back  as  DecembcT  6,  1658,  an  advertisement  in  the  Public  InleUi^encer  offers 
a  reward  for  the  reKtiiration  of  "  a  little  bundle  of  papers  tied  with  a  red  tape 
which  were  lost  on  Friday  last  was  a  sevennight  between  Worcester  House 
and  Lincoln's  Inn."  The  earliest  known  use  of  the  term  in  its  figurative 
sense  is  more  than  a  century  later,  in  a  letter  written  by  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot, 
afterwards  Lord  Minto,  dated  August  31,  1775  r  "  Howe  gets  the  command. 
The  ships  aie  in  great  forwardness.  I  can't  say  so  much  for  the  army.  Your 
old  friend  {Lord  Barrington)  sticks  to  rules,  tape,  and  packthread." 

A  lunurianl  ciample  of  ted  lap*  was  nhibiwd  by  Caplain  Vivian  to  the  admiring  Hou« 
of  tjoniiiions  sunie  ¥«!■.  ago  in  the  Commillee  on  Army  E»limat«.  The  inilial  fact  was  llie 
need  ut  a  pair  of  billows  in  ihe  Curragh  camp.  After  a  preliminary  whetting  of  the  appetite 
of  ihe  red-tape  dragon  by  a  lengthy  correspondence,  the  operation  of  gcurng  this  pair  of 
bellows  proceedetl  as  Follows :  February  la.— War  Department  gives  authority  lo  the  local 
commisuiiat  officer  lo  indent  (that  is,  give  an  order]  on  ibe  Royal  Engineer  Deparimenl  for 
a  pair  of  bellows.  Same  date.— Local  commissaiial  officer  applies  to  district  engineer  officer 
for  a  pair  of  bellows.  February  16. — DislricI  engineer  officer  iippliea  to  military  store  officer 
at  Dublin.  February  ig,— Military  store  officer  informs  royal  engineer  officer  at  Dublin  that 
he  can  supply  the  bellows  on  requisition.     February  3a. — Royal  engineer  officer  at  Dublin 

engineer  officer  at  ihe  Cmragh  informs  royal  engineer  officer  al  iTublin  that  he  has  no  form 

larial  officer  if  the  proposed  bellows  would  do.  February  ii.—ljical  cammissarial  officer 
replies  "Y«."     February  94. —Local  engineer  officer  mforms  local  commiasari at  officer  that 

February  afi.— Military  stores  officer  at  Dublin  answers  that  he  will  supply  ihe  bellows  on  art 
order  from  the  War  Office.  February  18.— Local  commissariat  officer  produces  authority 
fiom  the  yia  Office  and  reads  it  to  local  engineer  offiiier.  March  i.— District  engineer 
officer  declines  to  have  anything  10  do  with  a  service  not  brought  to  his  notice  throUi^h  the 
proper  authority:  and  local  commissariat  officer  refers  matter  lo  commissariat  officer  in 
Dublin.  March  a.-Commissariat  ofRcer  in  Dublin  relegates  the  quesiion  to  the  Deputy 
Quartermaster-General,  Dublin.  March  3. — Deputy  Quariermasler- General  passes  on  the 
rcqubition  to  Quartermaater-GeDeral,  Horse  Guards.  March  5.— Horse  Guards  refer  lo  War 
Uffice,  and  War  Office  refers  to  Commissariat-General-in-Chief,  London.  March  10.— Com- 
miasariat-Geneial- ill-Chief  asks  Director  of  Stores  to  give  authority.  Director  of  Storea 
■Ules  that  the  commissariat  officer  should  include  the  bellows  in  his  annual  estimate ;  and 
Com  niisaary.General- in -Chief  writes  10  the  Horse  Guards  and  to  Ihe  commissariat  officer, 
Dublin.  March  90.— Commissariat  officer  at  the  Curragb  writes  to  know  why  he  does  not 
get  his  bellows.     Whether  he  ever  did  get  them  we  do  not  Vx\ov.—  Lhambtrt'$  Journal. 

Reductio  ad  absuidum  (L.,  "  Reduction  to  an  absurdity"),  a  familiar  bit 
of  logical  fence  by  which  the  argument  or  proposition  of  another  is  carried 
out  to  an  absurd  conclusion.  A  good  illustration  of  the  method  is  afforded 
by  Buckingham's  jest  at  the  exi)ense  of  Dryden.  During  (he  first  perform- 
ani:e  of  one  of  the  lalter's  tragedies,  the  leading  lady  slowly  and  impressively 
npeated, — 

My  wound  is  great  because  it  is  so  small. 
With  a  terrible  look  of  distress,  she  paused.     Buckingham,  rising  imme- 
diately from  his  seat,  added,  in  a  loud,  mimicking  voice, — 
Then  'twould  be  greater  were  il  none  at  all. 
The  effect,  we  are  lold,  was  eleclrical.    The  actress  was  hissed  off  the  stajie, 
and  the  play  was   never  performed  again,     Dryden  had   his  revenge.     He 
pilloried  Buckingham  for  aU  lime  in  his  "Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  under 
the  name  of  Zinirt. 

Very  neat,  too,  was  Johnson's  answer  to  one  who  quoted  from  Brooke's 
"Guslavus  Vasa"  the  sentiment, — 

Who  rule)  o'er  freemen  should  himself  be  free. 

Johnson  replied, — 

Who  drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat. 

Ennius,  the  Roman  poet,  showed  excellent  common  sense,  as  well  as  fine 
logical  power,  in  his  sarcasm  on  the  pretensions  of  fortune-tellers : 
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It  dracbmam  pctunt 


;r  (he  bab 


:k  Ibra  drachma.     Let  diem  deduc 


A  recent  example  is  afforded  by  Mr.  Spurgeon's  rebuke  to  certain  of  hit 
followers  who  refused  to  interfere  in  politics  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
"  not  of  this  world."  This,  he  argued,  was  mere  metaphor,  "  You  might  as 
well,"  said  he,  "  being  sheep  of  the  Lord,  decline  to  eat  mutton-chop  on  the 
plea  that  it  would  be  cannibalism." 

John  Wilkes  was  once  asked  by  a  Catholic  priest,  "  Where  was  the  Prot- 
estant Church  before  Luther?"  "Did  you  wash  your  face  this  morniugr' 
asked  Wilkes.  "1  did,  sir."  "Then  where  was  your  face  before  it  was 
washed  ?''  retorted  Wilkes.  A  story  has  been  invented  about  Cuvier  to  show 
that  he  could  reduce  even  the  enemy  of  mankind  to  an  absurdity  by  zoologi- 
cal rule.  As  he  was  walking  one  day  near  Avernus,  the  devil  met  him  and 
demanded  his  worship.  "No,  I  will  not  worship  you,"  said  the  naturalist 
"Then  1  will  eat  you,"  rejoined  the  demon.  Cuvier  eyed  him  deliberatelj, 
and  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  mingled  contempt  and  triumph,  "Horns  and 
cloven  feet, — graminivorous.  Vou  eat  me?  Nonsense/"  "  Is  it  not  right," 
said  a  conservative,  advocating  the  justice  and  propriety  of  an  hereditary  no- 
bility, "that,  in  order  to  hand  down  to  posterity  the  virtues  of  those  who 
have  been  eminent  for  their  services  to  their  country,  their  posterity  should 
enjoy  the  honors  conferred  on  them  as  a  reward  for  such  services  I"  "  By 
the  same  rule,"  replied  a  lady,  "  if  a  man  is  hanged  (or  his  misdeeds,  all  his 
posterity  should  be  hanged  too." 

Republic  of  Letters,  a  cant  literary  phrase  indicating  that  there  is  a 
democracy  of  the  pei'.  In  literature  it  seems  to  have  been  first  used  by 
Fielding  m  "Tom  |ones,"  Book  xiv.  ch.  i.  But  it  Is  probably  a  reminiscence 
of  Goldsmith's  objection  when  Boswell  talked  of  Johnsons  unquestioned 
superiority :  "  You  are  for  making  a  monarchy  of  what  should  be  a  republic." 

Hood  suggests  that  the  phrase  is  used  to  insinuate  that,  taking  the  whole 
tribe  of  authors  together,  they  have  not  a  sovereign  among  them. 

Reputation.  Cassio,  when  dismissed  from  his  rank  for  drunkenness, 
cries  out,  "Reputation,  reputation,  reputation!  Oh,  I  have  lost  my  reputa- 
tion 1  I  have  lost  the  immortal  part  of  myself,  and  what  remains  is  bestial." 
{OtM!o,  Act  ii.,Sc.  3.)    A  little  later,  in  the  same  play,  lag  j  amplifies  the  idea: 

IsThe  immU!ati^"em]  Jdrd^'soX:"^ 

Who  slcalt  my  purH  sicals  Irash  :  'tii  something,  nothing ; 

But  he  chat  filches  from  me  my  good  name 


The  sentiment  finds  a  very  striking  parallel  in  one  of  the  prefatory  stanias 
to  the  fifty-first  canto  of  Berni's  "Orlando  Innamoralo," — the  more  curious 
as  Berni,  it  i^i  believed,  was  not  turned  into  English  before  Rose's  partial 
translation  in  1S23  : 

Who  steals  a  bugle-hom,  n  ring.  ■  st«d, 

'Tispniy  larceny :  noi  such  his  deed 
Who  robs  us  or  oui  fame,  our  ' 


May  well  be  deemed 
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Of  course  the  germ  of  the  idea  may  be  fou\id  in  the  almost  universal  proverb, 
"A  good  name  is  better  than  riches"  (Puui-ius  Svrus!  Maxim  loSdequiv- 
kteiit  to  Solomon's  "  A  good  name  is  rather  lo  be  chosen  than  great  riches" 
(/V^.  xxii.  I). 

Resolution  and  tbought.  \\\  his  famous  soliloquy  (Act  iii.,  Sc  t) 
Hamlet  complains, — 

Thas  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  >lt ; 
And  thus  Ihe  native  hue  of  resolulion 
la  sicklied  o'er  with  Ihe  pale  cast  o(  Ihought, 
And  enterprises  of  great  pitb  and  moment 
With  this  regard  their  cumnU  turn  awry, 

In  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  Act  i,,  Sc.  4,  Shakespeare  had  already  put  the 
same  thought  in  other  words : 

Our  doubts  are  traitors. 
And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win 
By  fearing  to  aiiempl. 

Hotspur,  in  the  "  First  Part  of  King  Henry  IV  "  (Act  ii.,  Sc.  3),  has  the 
right  answer  to  all  such  balanced  doubts  and  cowardly  conscientiousness  when 
he  says,  commenting  on  a  letter  he  holds  in  his  hand,  "  'The  purpose  you 
undertake  is  dangerous  ;' — why,  that's  certain  ;  'tis  dangerous  to  take  a  cold, 
to  sleep,  to  drink ;  but  I  tell  you,  my  lord  fool,  out  of  this  nettle,  danger,  we 
pluck  this  flower,  safety."  Or,  as  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  says, — 
He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much. 


My  Dear  and  Only  Lnvt. 

The  last  two  lines  are  probably  belter  known  in  Lord  Napier's  misquotatio 


Schiller's  phrase  is  not  dissimilar  ; 

(■•  He  who  considers  loo  much  will  accomplish  little,") 

William  Tilt,  Act  iii..  Sc.  l. 

which  is  the  basis  of  much  of  Carlyle's  philosophy,  especially  in  his  essays 
on  "Characteristics"  and  "  Signs  of  the  Times." 

Lastly,  Cardinal  Newman  has  some  fine  lines  which  may  appropriately  be 
quoted : 

1  wouldn'ot  bmve  the  saered^fi^ht. 


Such  aim  at  heaven  was  pride. 
RMOrgam  (L.,  "I  shall  rise  again").  This  inscription  is  placed  over  the 
•outh  door  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Accordinc  to  tradition,  when  Christopher 
Wren  had  marked  out  the  dimensions  of  the  dome  and  fixed  upon  the  centre, 
a  laborer  was  ordered  to  bring  a  flat  stone  from  the  heaps  of  rubbish,  10  be 
laid  for  a  direction  for  the  workmen.  It  happened  to  be  a  piece  of  a  grave- 
stone, with  nothing  remaining  of  the  inscription  but  the  single  word  Resurgam. 
Sir  Christopher  accepted  the  augury  and  commemorated  the  incident.  We 
ZQ  ///  81 
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also  know  Trom  Fuller  \Churck  ffistory.  Book  x.)  that  Bishop  John  King,  who 
died  in  1621,  desired  In  his  will  that  "nothing  should  be  written  on  his  plain 
gravestone  save  only  Resurgani."  From  Dugdale's  "  History  of  St.  Paul'ii 
Cathedral"  it  appears  that  this  was  done,  but  thai  in  addition  a  long  moral 
inscription  contained  the  words  "Marmor  kiquax  spiral  Resurgani.'  Now, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  stone  found  by  Wren's  workman  was  one  of  the 
two  inscribed  to  Bishop  King,  and  this  coiijet:ture  is  made  more  probable  as 
this  word  occurs  in  no  other  epitaph  in  Dugdale. 

Resurrectiou  Bone,  The.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  believed 
that  there  exists  in  man  a  bone  imponderable,  incorruptible,  incombustible, 
the  necessary  nucleus  of  the  resurrection  body.  Belief  in  a  resurrection  of 
the  physical  body,  despite  St.  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  had  been 
incorporated  into  the  formula  made  many  centuries  after  his  lime  and  called 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  was  held  throughout  Christendom,  "always,  every- 
where, and  by  all."  This  hypothetical  bone  was  therefore  held  in  great  vener- 
ation, and  many  anatomists  sought  to  discover  it ;  but  Vesalius,  revealing  so 
much  else,  did  not  find  it,  and  was  therefore  suspected  of  a  want  of  proper 
faith.  He  contented  himself  with  saying  that  he  left  the  question  regarding 
the  existence  of  such  a  bone  to  the  theologians.  He  could  not  lie,  he  did 
not  wish  to  fight  the  Inquisition,  and  thus  he  fell  under  suspicion.  The 
strength  of  this  theological  point  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  no  less 
eminent  a  surgeon  than  Riolan  consulted  the  executioner  to  find  out  whether, 
when  he  burned  a  criminal,  all  the  parts  were  consumed  ;  and  only  then  was 
the  answer  received  which  fatally  undermined  this  superstition.  In  16S9 
we  find  it  slill  lingering  in  France,  creating  an  energetic  opposition  in  the 
Church  to  dissection.  Even  as  late  as  the  eighteenth  century,  Bernoulli 
having  shown  that  the  living  human  body  constantly  undergoes  a  series  of 
changes,  so  that  all  its  particles  are  renewed  in  a  given  number  of  years,  so 
much  ill  feeling  was  drawn  upon  him,  especially  from  the  theologians,  who 
saw  in  this  statement  danger  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
that  fur  the  sake  of  peace  he  struck  out  his  argument  on  this  subject  from 
his  works. 

RevlevtTB,  Curiosities  of.  The  mistakes  of  the  organs  of  the  professed 
critics,  the  monthly  and  quarterly  reviews,  have  long  been  favorite  subjects 
for  the  scorned  author  to  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at. 

"  Who  are  the  critics  i"  asks  Lord  Aldegonde  in  Disraeli's  novel,  and  he  is 
answered,  "Those  who  have  failed  in  literature  and  art." 

Their  failure,  however,  in  those  branches  does  not  always  guarantee  them 
success  in  criticism.  Indeed,  no  more  soothing  reading  could  be  recom- 
mended to  the  author  smarting  from  unmerited  casligalion,  or,  what  is  just  as 
provoking,  casligation  which  he  deems  unmerited,  than  the  back  numbers  of 
the  Edinburgh  and  Quarlerly  Reviews,  especially  the  latter. 

There  he  will  learn  what  other  authors  have  suffered,  as  he  has,  and  will 
be  prond  to  find  into  how  glorions  a  brotherhood  he  has  been  enrolled.  In 
the  Edinburgh  will  be  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Soulhey,  Bvron.  Goethe,  and 
KusUin  :  in  the  Quarterly,  Shelley,  Keats,  Lamb,  Hunt,  Hazlilt,  Benlham, 
Disraeli,  Tennyson,  Macaulay,  Hallam,  and  Charlotte  Brontii, — all  swelling 
the  nohle  list  of  damned  authors.  Of  these  two  periodicals  the  Quarterly  is 
undoubtedly  the  worst,  both  in  wilful  blindness  to  merit  and  in  foul-mouthed 
abuse.  It  would  be  impossible  to  point  to  any  review,  published  in  any  coun- 
try, more  persistent  and  malignant  in  its  attacks  upon  men  who  are  now 
recognized  to  have  been  the  intellectual  princes  of  their  time.  This  is  almost 
wholly  due  to  the  influence  of  its  founder  and  first  editor,  William  Giffixdi 
and  his  worthy  successor,  J«hn  Wilson  Croker: 
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Mr.  Gifford,  u  Hulitt  tdls  us,  was  originally  bred  to  some  handicraft ;  he 
ifterwards  contrived  to  team  Latin,  and  was  for  some  lime  an  usher  in  a 
ichool  till  he  became  a  tutor  in  a  nobleman's  family.  "The  Inw-bred,  self- 
taught  man,  the  pedant  and  the  dependant  on  the  great,  contribute  to  form 
the  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review.  He  is  admirably  qualified  for  his  position 
by  a  happy  combination  of  defects,  natural  and  acquired."  Of  Croker, 
Mac»u1»yha.s  given  us  (he  following  character,  which  Miss  Martlneau  says  he 
had  earned  for  hiaiself, — purchased  by  hard  fads  :  "  Mr.  Croker  is  a  man  who 
would  go  a  hundred  miles  through  sleet  and  snow,  on  the  top  of  a  coach,  in  a 
pecember  night,  to  search  a  parish  register  for  the  sake  of  showing  that  a 
man  is  illegitimate,  or  a  woman  older  than  she  says  she  is." 

These  were  the  men  who  thought  Hazlitt  a  dull  blockhead  and  Leigh  Hunt 
an  imbecile  ;  whose  acme  of  cleverness  was  reached  when  they  dubbed  the 
gentle  Elia  the  King  of  the  Cockneys  ;  who  characterized  (he  "  Prometheus 
Unbound"  as  "drivelling  prose  run  mad,"  the  "Revolt  of  Islam"  as  "insup- 
portably  dull,"  and  the  "  Endymlon"  as  "  gratuitous  nonsense ;"  who  brutally 
advised  John  Keats,  the  author  of  the  latter,  to  go  back  to  his  gallipots ;  who 
could  not  find  room  in  seventy  closely-printed  pages  for  "  any  but  the  more 
prominent  defects  and  errors"  of  Lord  Macaulay  as  developed  in  the  first  two 
volumes  of  his  "  History  of  England  ;"  and  who  sneered  with  clumsy  irony 
at  tho  "  peculiar  brilliancy"  of  "  the  gems  that  irradiate  the  poetical  crown" 
of  that  "singular  genius,    Mr.  Alfred  Tennyson. 

But  the  charge  of  defective  taste  is  not  the  only  one  that  can  be  brought 
against  them,  A  far  more  serious  count  in  the  indictment  is  [he  cowardly 
blackguardism  with  which  they  pursued  the  objects  of  their  dislike.  They 
knew  nothing  of  chivalry,  generosity,  forbearance,  kindliness,  courtesy.  The 
qualities  of  heart  and  of  imagination  which  noble  natures  carry  into  literary 
and  political  strife  were  wanting  in  these  men.  Their  contests  were  (he  con- 
tests of  the  streets.  Not  that  English  literary  controversies  have  ever  been 
wanting  in  a  certain  coarse  vitality  and  vigor,  Prelatist  and  Puritan,  Jacobite 
and  Hanoverian,  had  each  known  how  to  call  names,  Milton  had  not  always 
been  golden -mouthed,  and  Butler  had  called  a  spade  a  spade.  Swift  was  not 
nice ;  Churchill  was  sometimes  vulgar.  But  in  the  worst  days  of  controversy, 
party  rancor  had  generally  spared  the  weak,  left  modest  merit  in  the  shade, 
respected  household  sanctities,  and  turned  its  shafts  aside  from  unoffending 
women.  In  the  palmy  days  of  the  Quarterly  Review  no  man's  honor,  no 
woman's  good  name,  was  safe-  Neither  rank  nor  obscurity  sheltered  the 
victim  from  their  malice.  No  life  was  too  blameless  for  reproach  ;  no 
career  was  too  noble  for  scandal.  The  men  of  this  school  invented  foul  anec- 
dotes, and  (heir  delight  was  to  blight  generous  characters.  Poetic  justice 
never  contented  (heir  revenge,  and  an  enemy  seldom  escaped  from  under 
their  hands  until  be  had  been  made  to  violate  every  piecept  in  the  Deca- 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  among  (he  members  of  (his  bad  school  must  be 
reckoned  John  Wilson,  the  jovial  professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  cock- 
fighdng,  wno  has  elsewhere  shown  himself  to  be  possessed  of  such  tender 
sensibility  and  such  kindly,  large-hearted  geniality. 

Still,  we  may  find  some  excuse  for  him. 

It  is  (rue  that  he  did  a(  times  indulge  in  abusive  personalities  with  a  reck- 
less disregard  as  to  their  applicability.  But,  before  judging  him  harshly,  the 
impulsive,  erratic  temperament  of  the  man  should  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation, and  it  should  be  remembered  that  he  was  one  to  whom  moderation 
in  anything  was  absolutely  unknown, — whose  praise  and  whose  blame  partook 
alike  of  the  wildest  extravagance,  and  the  horse-play  of  whose  raillery  was 
due  mainly  to  an  unrestrained  exuberance  of  animal  spirits  joined  to  an  in- 
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ability  to  estimate  properly  the  strength  of  the  blows  he  was  dealing  or  tho 
\X.  of  |iaiii  he  was  inflict' 


il  was  a  different  thing  from  the  venomous  malignity  which  was  the  actu- 
ating motive  in  the  case  of  Croker,  of  Gifford,  of  Lotkharl,  and  of  Theodore 
Hook.  Still,  after  all  allowances  are  made,  il  is  impossible  at  this  day  to  read 
some  of  the  abusive  passages  in  the  "  Nodes"  without  a  flush  of  indignation. 
It  is  not  pleasant,  for  instance,  to  find  Hazlitt  characterized  as  a  "loathsome 
dunce,"  or  Leigh  Hunt  described  as  "holding  his  stinking  breath;"  to  see 
the  Rev.  C.  C.  Colton,  author  of  "  Lacon,"  portrayed  as  "a  clergyman  and 
bankrupt  wine-merchant,  an  E.  O.  player,  dicer,  etc.;"  Lord  Brougham  com- 
pared with  a  Billingsgate  fish-wife  ;  the  philanthropist  Martin  referred  to  as 
"that  Irish  jackass-*'  the  then  venerable  Jeremy  Bentham  talked  of  as 
"Covey  Sherry  the  old  shrew;"  Northcote,  the  painter,  described  as  "a 
wasp,"  William  Cobbett  as  "the  old  ruffian,"  Henry  Coleridge  as  "a  con- 
ceited manikin,"  and  the  political  economist  McCulloch  as  "an  obscure  and 
insolent  lout"  and  "an  infuriated  blackguard."  Neither  is  It  agreeable  to 
learn  of  a  certain  writer  in  the  Times  that  he  was  not  only  "  a  liar,"  but  also 
"  a  mean  eunuch." 

It  was  overstepping  the  amenities  of  criticism  to  call  Mr.  T.  B.  Macaulay 
"  an  insolent  puppy,"  and  it  was  ludicrously  inappropriate  to  add  that  he  was 
"  one  of  the  most  obscure  men  of  the  age,"  at  a  time  when  his  brjlliant  con- 
tributions to  the  Edinburgh  Revinu  were  attracting  such  attention  as  had 
never  before  been  accorded  to  periodical  literature.  The  facts  that  Macaulay 
was  a  Whig  and  Southey  a  Tory  were  not  sufficient  reason  for  calling  his  re- 
view of  the  lalter's  "  Colloquies  on  Society"  "  a  contemptible  critique,"  writ- 
ten "  in  an  insolent  spirit."  Nor  is  the  following  a  fair  criticism  of  the  Byron 
article  ;  "  It  reads  very  like  a  paper  in  one  of  the  early  numbers  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review, — much  the  same  sort  of  excellencies, — the  smart,  rapid,  pop-gun 
impertinence,  the  brisk,  airy,  new-set  truisms,  mingled  with  cold,  shallow, 
heartless  sophistries,  the  conceited  phlegm,  the  affected  abruptness,  the  un- 
conscious audacity  of  impudence  ;  the  whole  lively  and  amusing,  and  much 
commended  among  the  dowagers,  especially  the  smut."  A  writer's  personal 
appearance  is  hardly  fair  game  for  animadversion,  especially  when  the  ani- 
madversion takes  the  form  of  describing  him  as  "  an  ugly,  cross-made,  splay- 
footed, shapeless  little  dumpling  of  a  fellow,  with  a  mouth  from  ear  to  ear." 

All  this  is  bad  enough,  but  it  is  mildness  itself  when  compared  10  the  torrent 
of  filthy  Billingsgate  which  disgraced  the  earlier  numbers  of  "Maga,"  before 

John  Wilson  had  assumed  full  control  of  the  editorial  reins,  and  when  Lock- 
art  was  in  reality  the  presiding  genius,  though  Blackwood  himself  was  the 
nominal  editor.  Indeed,  it  should  be  remembered  to  Wilson's  credit  that  the 
withdrawal  of  Lockhart  to  the  congenial  field  afforded  by  the  London  Quar- 
tsrly.  with  the  consequent  increase  of  the  Wilson  influence,  was  the  signal  for 
an  almost  immediate  alteration  in  the  tone  of  the  magazine,  which,  however 
far  from  perfection,  was  a  distinct  and  marked  improvement.  During  the 
Lockhart  period,  Blackwood  was  the  vehicle  for  such  revoltingly  coarse  per- 
sonalities as  never  before  and  never  since  found  a  place  in  a  maeaiine  of 
any  authority  or  standing.  The  writers  of  "The  Cockney  School,"  by  which 
facetious  epithet  these  cntics  designated  such  men  as  Lamb,  Keats,  Haililt, 
and  Leigh  Hunt,  were  the  objects  of  their  special  fury,  and  against  them  they 
directed  all  the  resources  of  their  foul  vocabulary. 

"Our  hatred  and  contempt  of  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,"  they  explained  in  one 
place,  "is  not  so  much  owing  to  his  shameless  irreverence  to  his  aged  and 
afflicted  king;  to  his  profligate  attacks  on  the  char.icter  of  the  king's  sons; 
to  his  low-born  insolence  to  that  aristocracy  with  whom  he  would  in  vain  claim 
the  alliance  of  one  illustrious  friendship  ;  to  his  paid  panderism  to  the  vilest 
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passions  of  that  mob  of  which  he  is  himself  a  firebrand  ;  to  the  leprous  crust 
of  self-conceit  with  which  his  whole  moral  being  is  indurated  ;  to  that  loath- 
some vulgarity  which  constantly  clings  round  him  like  a  vetmined  garment 
firum  St.  Giles's  ;  to  that  irritable  temper  which  iteepii  the  unliappy  man,  in 
spite  even  of  his  vanity,  in  a  perpetual  fret  witli  himself  and  all  the  world 
besides,  and  that  shows  itself  equally  in  his  deadly  enmities  and  capricious 
friendships  ;— our  hatred  and  contempt  of  Leigh  Hunt,  we  say,  is  not  so  much 
owing  to  these  and  other  causes  as  to  the  odious  and  unnatural  harlrjtry  of  his 
polluted  muse.  We  were  the  first  to  brand  with  a  burning  iron  the  false  face 
of  this  kept-mistress  of  a  demoralizing  incendiary.  We  tore  otf  her  gaudy 
veil  and  transparent  drapery,  and  exhibited  the  painted  cheeks  and  writhing 
limbs  oF  the  prostitute." 

Imz^ine  the  AClanlic  Monthly  talking  of  Mr,  Stedman  in  this  strain,  or  Mr. 
Gilder  using  the  pages  of  the  Century  to  pour  out  scurrility  of  this  sort  upon 
some  rival  author  who  differed  with  him  in  politics  ! 

Elsewhere  we  are  told  that  Mr.  Hunt  "is  the  meanest,  the  filthiest,  and  the 
most  vulgar  of  Cockney  poetasters."  He  is  apostrophized  as  "  You  exquisite 
idiot!"  "Sensualist  that  you  are!"  He  is  informed  thai  "Even  in  those 
scenes  of  wickedness  where  alotie,  unhappy  man,  your  verses  lind  willing 
readers,  there  occur  many  moments  of  languor  and  remorse  wherein  the 
daughters  of  degradalicin  themselves  toss  from  their  hands,  with  angry  loath- 
ing, the  obscene  and  traitorous  pages  of  your  '  Rimini.'  In  those  who  have 
anned  from  weakness  or  levity,  the  spark  of  original  conscience  is  not  always 
totally  extinguished.  To  your  breast  alone,  and  to  those  of  others  like  you, 
the  deliberate,  pensive,  and  sentimental  apostles  of  profligacy,  there  comes  no 
visiting  of  purity,  no  drop  of  reitentance." 

Mr.  Hazlitt,  on  the  same  ;iuthoriiy,  is  "a  mere  ulcer ;  a  sore  from  head  to 
foot ;  a  poor  devil  so  completely  flayed  that  there  is  not  a  square  half-inch  of 
healthy  flesh  on  his  carcass  ;  an  overgrown  pimple,  sore  to  the  touch."  "  He 
feels  that  he  is  exiled  from  decent  society,"  and  "  has  never  risen  higher  than 
the  lowest  circle  of  the  ptess-gang  ;  reporters  fight  shy,  and  the  editors  of 
Sunday  newspapers  turn  up  their  noses  at  the  smell  of  his  approach."  His 
works  are  "a  vocabulary  of  vapid  pollution,"  and  his  "dirty  imagination  is 
always  plunging  into  some  dirty  scrape." 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  we  shall  find  that,  although 
its  blackguardism  is  not  perhaps  quite  up  to  the  early  Blackwood  standard,  it 
has  nevertheless  managed  to  reach  a  goodly  elevation  of  its  own,  and  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  great  names  which  the  Quarterly  has 
attempted  to  damn  into  oblivion  is  larger  than  can  be  found  on  the  records 
of  any  other  periodical  of  similar  standing. 

All  of  Hazlitt's  critical  works  were  attacked  with  the  utmost  virulence  as 
^t  as  they  came  out.  Because  the  author  differed  in  politics  from  the  re- 
viewers, they  strove,  and  not  unsuccessfully,  to  obscure  his  literary  reputa- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  his  readers.  Haiilitt  himself  tells  us  that  the  sale  of  his 
"Characters  of  Shakespeare's  Plays,"  which  had  reached  nearly  a  thousand 
copies  in  a  few  weeks,  was  instantly  stopped  by  the  appearance  of  a  "slash- 
ing" critique  in  the  Quarterly.  "Not  even  the  Whigs,"  he  complains,  "could 
stomach  it."  And  yet  one  would  have  thought  that  the  dullest  public  might 
have  discerned  the  rancorous  spite  which  had  alone  dictated  the  article.  Here 
is  the  concluding  sentence  ;  "  We  should  not  have  condescended  to  notice  the 
sen.seless  and  wicked  sophistry  of  this  writer,  or  to  point  it  out  to  the  con- 
tempt of  the  reader,  had  we  not  considered  him  as  one  of  the  rcpre.sentatives 
of  a  class  of  men  by  whum  literature  is  more  than  at  any  former  period  di;- 
graced,  and  therefore  convinced  that  it  might  not  lie  unpmfitable  to  ^hclw  huw 
very  small  a  portion  of  talent  and  literature  weie  necessary  fui  cartyiiig  ou 
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the  trade  of  sedition.  The  few  specimens  which  we  have  selected  of  his 
ethics  and  his  crilicisms  are  more  than  sufficienl  to  prove  that  Mr.  Haalitt'B 
knowledge  of  Shakespeare  and  the  English  language  is  exactly  on  a  par  willi 

the  purity  of  his  morals  and  the  depth  of  his  understanding." 

The  collection  of  essays  entitled  "  The  Round  Table"  is,  according  to  th« 
same  authority,  "loathsome  trash,"  "  full  of  vulgar  descriptions,  silly  para- 
doxes, flat  truisms,  musty  sophistry,  broken  English,  ill  humor,  and  ran- 
corous abuse,"  the  author  being  a  sour  Jacobin,  who  was  personally  beneath 
notice  ;  "  but  if  the  creature  in  his  endeavor  to  crawl  into  the  light  must  take 
his  way  over  the  tombs  of  illustrious  men,  disfiguring  the  records  of  their 
giealness  with  the  slime  and  tilth  which  mark  his  track,  it  is  right  to  point 
him  out,  that  he  may  be  flimg  back  to  ilie  situation  on  which  Nature  designed 
that  he  should  grow." 

Leigh  Hunt  is  dealt  with  in  a  very  similar  manner. 

"  Lord  Byron  and  some  of  his  Contemporaries"  the  Quarterly  considered 
"the   miserable   book  of  a  miserable  man;  the  little  airy  fopperies  of  its 
manner  are  like  the  fantastic  trip  and  convulsive  simpers  of  some  poor  worn* 
out   wanton,  struggling  between   famine  and  remorse,  leering   through   her 
tears.  ,         The  most  ludicrous  conceit,  grafted  on  the  most  deplorable  inca- 
pacity, has  filled  the  paltry  mind  of  the  gen  tie  man -of- the.  press  now  before 
us  with  a  chaos  of  crude,  pert  dogmas,  which  defy  all  analysis,  and  which  it 
is  just  possible  to  pity  more  than  despise."     The  reviewer  thinks  it  much  too 
bad  that  "  the  glorious  though  melancholy  memory"  of  Byron 
"  Mu^I  also  beat  the  vile  attacks 
Of  raggid  tun  and  vulgar  backs" 
whom  he  fed  ;  that  his  bones  must  be  scraped  up  from  their  bed  of  repose 
"to  be  at  once  grinned  and  howled  over  by  creatures  who,  even  in  the  least 
hyena-like  of  their  moods,  can   touch  nothing  that   mankind  could  wish  to 
respect,  without  polluting  it." 

Reviewing  Shelley's  "  Revolt  of  Islam,"  the  Quarterly  critic  remarks  that, 
with  minds  of  a  certain  class,  notoriety,  infamy,  anything,  is  better  than  ob- 
scurity; baffled  in  a  thousand  attempts  after  fame,  they  will  still  make  one 
more,  at  whatever  risk,  and  they  end  commonly  like  an  awkward  chemist  who 
perseveres  in  tampering  with  his  ingredients  till,  in  an  unlucky  moment,  they 
lake  fire  and  he  is  blown  up  by  the  explosion.  "  The  poem  has  some  beautiful 
stanzas,  but  they  are  of  rare  occurrence  ;  as  a  whole,  it  is  insupportably  dull 
and  laboriously  obscure ;  the  story  is  almost  wholly  devoid  of  interest  and 
very  meagre  ;  nor  can  we  admire  Mr.  Shelley's  mode  of  making  up  for  this 
defect :  as  he  has  hut  one  incident  where  he  should  have  ten,  he  tells  that  one 
so  intricately  that  it  lakes  the  time  of  ten  to  comprehend  it." 

A  little  farther  on  in  the  same  article  the  reviewer  goes  somewhat  out  of 
his  way  to  bestow  a  passing  slap  upon  his  favorite  game,  Leigh  HunL  Of 
Shelley  he  remarks,  "  Much  may  be  said  with  truth  which  we  not  long  since 
said  of  his  friend  and  leader,  Mr.  Hunt ;  he  has  not,  indeed,  all  that  is  odious 
and  contemptible  in  the  character  of  that  person  ;  so  far  as  we  have  aeen,  he 
has  never  exhibited  the  bustling  vulgarily,  the  ludicrous  affectation,  the  factious 
flippancy,  or  the  selfish  heartlessness,  which  it  is  hard  for  our  feelings  to  treat 
with  the  mere  contempt  they  merit  Like  him,  however,  Mr.  Shelley  is  « 
very  vain  man  ;  and,  like  most  very  vain  men,  he  is  but  half  instructed  in 
knowledge  and  less  than  half  disciplined  in  reasoning  powers  ;  his  vanity, 
wanting  the  control  of  the  failh  that  he  derides,  has  been  his  ruin  ;  it  has 
made  him  too  impatient  of  applause  and  distinction  to  earn  them  in  the  fair 
course  of  labor;  like  a  speculator  In  trade,  he  would  be  rich  without  capital 
and  without  delay  ;  and,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  bis  speculations  have 
ended  only  in  disappointment!." 
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In  Mrs.  GaakcH's  "  IJfe  of  Charlotte  Bronte"  we  learn  how  terribly  that 
proud,  sensitive  spirit  was  wounded  by  tlie  coarse  innuendoes  indulged  in  by 
one  of  the  Quarttrly ci\<v::&  in  noticing  "Jane  Eyre"  on  its  first  a|)|}earance, 
— of  course  before  the  secret  of  its  authorship  was  divulged.  We  quote  what 
happens  to  be  about  tlie  most  offensive  paragraph,  not  merely  because  it 
illustrates  the  liberties  which  only  a  generation  ago  were  considered  as  within 
the  limits  of  gentlemanly  criticism  in  the  iniellectual  capital  of  Europe,  but 
also  because  it  embodies  some  curious  bits  of  the  current  gossip  of  the  town, 
when  speculation  was  rife  as  to  the  identity  of  this  mysterious  Currer  Bell  who 
had  burst  with  such  sudden  brilliance  into  the  literary  world  : 

"There  seem  to  have  arisen  in  the  novel-reading  world  some  doubts  as  to 
who  really  wrote  this  book,  and  various  tumors,  more  or  less  romantic,  have 
been  current  in  May  Fair,  the  metropolis  of  Gossip,  as  to  the  authorship. 
For  instance, 'Jane  Eyre' is  sentimentally  assumed  to  have  proceeded  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  governess,  whom  he  had  himself  chosen  as  his 
model  for  Becky,  and  who,  in  mingled  love  and  revenge,  personified  him  iit 
return  as  Mr.  Rochester.  In  this  case  it  is  evident  that  the  author  of 'Vanity 
Fair,'  whose  own  pencil  makes  him  giay-haired,  has  had  the  best  of  it,  thougli 
his  children  may  have  had  the  worst,  having  at  all  events  succeeded  in  hilling 
that  vulnerable  point  in  the  Becky  bosom  which  it  is  our  firm  belief  no  man  born 
of  woman,  from  her  Soho  to  her  Ostend  days,  had  so  much  as  grazed.  To 
this  ineenious  rumor  the  coincidence  of  the  second  edition  of  'Jane  Eyre' 
being  dedicated  to  Mr.  Thackeray  has  probably  given  rise.  For  our  part,  we 
see  no  great  interest  in  the  question  at  all.  The  first  edition  of  'Jane  Eyre' 
purports  to  be  edited  by  Currer  Bell,  one  of  a  trio  of  brothers,  or  sisters,  or 
cousins,  by  name  Currer,  Acton,  and  Ellis  Bell,  already  known  as  the  joint 
authors  of  a  volume  of  poems;  the  second  edition,  the  same, — dedicated, 
however,  by  the  author,  to  Mr.  Thackeray,— and  the  dedication  (itself  an 
indubitable  chip  of  "Jane  Eyre')  signed  Currer  Bell.  Atithor  and  editor, 
therefore,  are  one,  and  we  are  as  much  satisfied  to  accept  this  double  individual 
under  the  name  of  Currer  Bell  as  under  any  other  more  or  less  euphonious. 
Whoever  it  be,  it  is  a  person  who  with  great  mental  powers  combines  a  total 
ignorance  of  the  habits  of  society,  a  great  coarseness  of  taste,  and  a  heathen- 
ish doctrine  of  religion.  .  Without  entering  into  the  question  whether  the 
power  of  the  writing  be  above  her  or  the  vulgarity  below  her,  there  are,  we 
believe,  minutiz  of  circumstantial  evidence  which  at  once  acquit  the  feminine 
hand.  No  woman — a  lady  friend,  whom  we  are  always  happy  to  consult, 
assures  us — makes  mistakes  in  her  own  mllifr :  no  woman  trusses  game  and 
garnishes  dessert-dishes  with  the  same  hands,  or  talks  of  so  doing  in  the  same 
breath.  Above  all,  no  woman  attires  another  in  such  fancy  dresses  as  Jane's 
ladies  assume, — Miss  Ingram  coming  down,  irresistible,  'm  a  morning-robe 
of  sky-blue  crape,  a  Eauxe  aiure  scarf  twisted  in  her  hair.'  No  lady,  we 
understand,  when  suddenly  roused  in  the  night,  would  think  of  hurrying  on  a 
frock.  They  have  garments  more  convenient  for  such  occasions,  and  more 
becoming,  too.  This  evidence  seems  incontrovertible.  Even  granting  that 
these  incongruities  were  purposely  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  disguising  the 
female  pen,  there  is  little  gained  ;  for  if  we  ascribe  it  to  a  woman  at  all,  there 
is  no  alternative  but  to  ascribe  it  to  one  who,  for  some  suificient  reason,  has 
forfeited  the  society  of  her  sex" 

For  gratuitous  wickedness,  the  insult  conveyed  in  the  last  sentence  of  the 
above  quotation  cannot  be  excelled,  even  in  the  pages  of  the  Quarterly  itself. 

In  1833  the  Quarterly  Revievi  again  distinguished  itself  in  its  first  mention 
of  Tennyson. 

The  reviewer  in  an  ironic  Btrain  talks  about  introducing  "  to  the  admira- 
tion of  our  more  sequestered  readers  a  new  prodigy  of  genius, — another  and 
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a  brighter  Star  of  that  palaay  or  milky  -way  of  poetry  of  which  the  lamented 
Keats  was  the  harbinger."  Then  he  pru<:eedH  through  fifteen  pages  to  ridi- 
cule every  idea  and  every  expression  which  by  ingenuity  and  malice  prepense 
can  be  tortured  into  material  for  his  banter.     Thus,  quoting  this  verse, — 

O'  bubbling  Weill  thai  fret  Ihc  sloncs 
(If  i.ny  sens.  mmet.main.|, 

Thy  words  will  be,  ihy  cheeifiil  tones 

As  welcome  to  my  cnimbline  bones, — 
he  sees  a  very  obvious  possibility  for  jest  in  the  words  "  If  any  sense  in  me 
remains."  " This  doubt,"  he  says,  "is  inconsistent  with  the  opening  stanza 
of  the  piece,  and,  in  fact,  too  niodest :  we  taice  upon  ourselves  to  reassure 
Mr.  Tennyson  that,  even  after  he  shall  be  dead  and  buried,  as  much  tease 
wid  still  remain  as  he  has  now  the  good  fortune  to  possess."  "  The  accumu- 
lation of  tender  images  in  the  following  lines  ap]>ears  not  less  wonderful : 

Remember  you  thai  pleasant  day 

(■TwaV'Ap'ril'lhenn'"^™^  iTnd  lav 

Beneaih  those  gummy  che^mut-buds  t 
A  water-rat  from  off  the  bank 

Pluuged  in  the  stream.     With  idle  care, 
Down-looking  through  the  sedges  took, 

I  saw  your  troubled  image  iGete. 
If  you  remember,  you  had  set 

Upon  the  narrow  casement-edge 

And  you  were  leaning  on  the  iedge. 

The  poet's  truth  to  nature  in  his  gummy  chestnut -buds,  and  to  art  in  the 
'long  green  box'  of  mignonette,  and  that  masterly  touch  of  likening  the 
first  intrusion  of  love  into  the  virgin  bosom  of  the  miller's  daughter  to  the 
plunging  of  the  water-rat  into  the  mill-dam, — these  are  beauties  which,  we 
do  not  fear  to  say,  equal  anything  even  in  Keats."  The  strain  of  mockery 
is  kept  up  throughout  the  remarks  on  "The  Hesperides,"  "The  Palace  of 
Art,"  and  "A  Dream  of  Fair  Women." 

Nor  did  the  reviewer  do  any  better  with  Dickens. 

In  a  notice  of  the  "  Pickwick  Papers"  on  their  first  appearance,  in  whicli 
blame  and  praise  are  pretty  equally  mixed,  he  assumed  a  prophetic  Strain. 

"We  are  inclined  to  predict,"  he  says,  "of  works  of  this  style,  both  in 
England  and  France  (where  the  manufacture  is  flourishing  on  a  very  exten- 
sive and  somewhat  profligate  scale),  that  an  ephemeral  popularity  will  be 
followed  by  early  oblivion."  And  again  :  "  Indications  are  not  wanting  that 
the  particular  vein  of  humor  which  has  hitherto  yielded  so  much  attractive 
metal  is  worked  out.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Dickens  writes  too  often  and  too 

fast.  If  he  persists  much  longer  in  this  course,  it  requires  no  gift  of 

prophecy  to  foretell  his  fate:  he  has  risen  like  a  rocket,  and  he  will  come 
down  like  the  stick." 

The  critic  in  this  case  was  Lockhart.  and  Dickens  is  said  to  have  met  him 
at  a  dinner-party  not  long  after  the  appearance  of  the  article,  when  the  person 
who  introduced  the  pair  had  the  bad  taste  to  make  an  allusion  to  the  prophecy. 
The  author  cordially  grasped  the  critic  by  the  hand,  and  exclaimed,  with  a  sly 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  "  1  will  watch  for  that  stick,  Mr.  Lockhart,  and  when  it 
does  come  down  I  will  break  it  across  your  back." 

We  have  left  ourselves  small  room  to  speak  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
liut  there  is  really  far  less  that  is  cutrf  in  the  career  of  that  periodical,  it 
was  often  narrow-minded  and  unjust.  It  thought  Wordsworth's  "  Excursion" 
nould  never  do.    It  called  the  same  poet's  "  White  Doc  of  Kylatune"  the 
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worst  poem  ever  bound  in  covers.     It  fell  foul  of  Bvron's  niiuden  effort,  and 

Srovoked  the  famous  rejoinder  "  English  Bards  antt  Scotch  Reviewers."  It 
liled  to  see  any  merit  in  Goelhc.  But  at  all  events  Jeffrey,  who  conducted 
it,  was  1  gentleman,— a  little  narrow,  a  little  conservative,  sometimes  even  a 
Utile  bigoted,  as  gentlemen  are  not  unapt  to  be,  but  always  courteous  and 
dignified.  Now,  the  gentleman  is  never  so  picturesque  an  object  as  Ihe 
savage.  And  it  is  the  picturesque  savagery  of  the  Quarterly  which  led  us 
beyond  our  limits. 

Rbopalic  verse,  or  Wedge  verse,  a  line  in  which  each  succeeding  word 
has  more  syllables  than  the  preceding, — e.g.  : 

Hope  evtr  solacM  miserable  individuals. 

The  term  is  derived  from  the  Greek  {lOTraiov,  "  a  club,"  which  gets  larger  from 
handle  to  lip. 

Rhymes,  Eccentiicities  o£  From  time  to  time  it  has  been  boldly 
asserted  by  the  unwary  that  there  is  no  rhyme  for  some  particular  English 
word.  In  1S65-66  the  whole  subject  was  resolved  into  a  sort  of  symposium 
in  the  Athentrum  and  afterwards  in  the  Nates  and  Queries.  Word  after  word 
was  suggested  as  a  strictly  baccalaureate  one,  obstinately  refusing  to  be  led  to 
the  altar,  but  the  symposiacs  eventually  succeeded  in  fitting  all  with  a  mate, 
though  frequently  a  halt  and  ungainly  one.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  W  W 
Skeal,  who  proved  himself  (he  greatest  of  these  verbal  match -makers,  "It 
is  easy  for  any  one  to  assert  that  there  exists  no  rhyme  to  such  and  such  a 
word.  Whoever  makes  such  an  assertion  should  remember  that  he  only 
means  that  he  does  not  know  of  one  himself ;  but  it  is  unfair  to  assume  that 
therefore  on^  cannot  be  found." 

Some  of  the  hardest  nuts  to  crack  were  the  following:  forringer, polka, 
orange,  silver,  chimney,  -whiskey,  Lisbon,  window,  widow. 

An  anonymous   poet,  it  was   found,   had  already  jiroduced   the   following 
beautiful  verses  which  wrestle  with  the  difficulties  of  the  first  word  : 
The  second  James  a  daoghlsr  had, 

Too  fine  to  lick  »porring«; 
He  soMghL  htr  onl  a  noble  lad. 
And  gave  ihe  Prince  of  Orange  her, 

Mr.  Skeat  suggested  another,  though  he  acknowledged  that  it  did  not  reach 
the  masterly  perfection  of  Ihe  first : 


Still  emply  plaK 

Mr.  Skeat  also  proposed  two  rhym< 
ever,  dismisses  as  cockney  and  unmusi 
entirely  permissible : 

Our  Chrislmas-tree  produced  a  doll,  ca- 
parisoned 10  dance  ihe  polka. 

The  same  authority  perpetrated  this  harmonious  quintet : 
I  gave  my  darling  child  a  lemon. 
That  lalefy  grew  iH  fragrant  slem  on  ; 

I  offered  her  a  juicy  orange. 

And  nuls,  she  cracked  ihem  in  the  dooi-hinge. 

An  Indian  correspondent  of  the  Athenitum  gave  this,  which  sought  to  dispose 
of  two  refractory  rhymes  in  one  quatrain  : 
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The  Blorenge,  it  appears,  is  a  hill  near  Abergavenny.  The  Grunth  U  tlie 
sacred  book  of  the  Sikha.  Unfortunately,  the  latter,  correctly  pronounced, 
does  not  quite  rhyme  with  month.  But  Mr.  Skeat  comes  again  to  the  rescue, 
and  suggests, — 

Seareh  through  the  work,  of  Thackeray,  you'll  find  a  thyme  for  moiuh ; 

He  tells  us  of  Phil  Fogarty  of  the  figbtiDg  Unety-oneth. 

And  then  it  was  found  that  Dr,  Whewell,  or,  as  others  asserted,  one  Dr. 
Donaldson,  of  Cambridge,  had  already  responded  to  a  similar  challenge  with 
an  anticipatory  variation  of  the  idea  : 

Youths  who  would  senior  wranglera  be 

Must  drink  the  juice  distilled  from  tea. 

Most  burn  the  midnight  oil  from  month  to  month, 

KiisiDg  binamials  to  the  ■  +  ith  (n  plus  oneth). 

Another  gentleman,  signing  himself  "  Lemuel  Lithper,"  seat  the  following 
solution  and  eiplanatory  notes  through  an  amanuensis  : 
To  A  WiTWALLlTHT. 

When  I  wath  at  chorth  laihi  month, 

I  thaw  thikthty-lheven  nunth. 

And  ihey  entered  all  by  onelh, 

Blethins  all  the  little  thonth  : 

Wonhe  than  Vandalth,  Gothih,  and  HuDth 

Would  be  he  who'd  hunt  the  Nunth. 


Here  are  two  other  efforts  which  only  vary  the  theme.     In  one  of  them  a 
lisping  little  girl  is  made  to  say, — 

I  can  get  a  rhyme  for  a  month  : 
1  can  [hay  it  now,  1  thed  it  wUDtb. 

The  second  explains  itself: 


"  Find  any  thyme  for  month," 
'  A  great  mithtake,"  was  Bill's  n 
••  I'll  find  a  rhyme  at  wunlh." 


Christina  Rossetti  has  done  better  in  the  admirable  book  of  nursery  rhymes 
which  she  has  published  under  the  title  of  "Sing-Song:" 
How  many  weeks  in  a  montht 
Four,  as  the  swift  moon  ninn'th. 

For  a  rhyme  to  chimney  reference  was  made  to  the  "  Rejected  Addresses," 
where  slim  knet  is  adopted,  and  to  the  following,  which  bad  already  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Welcome  Gutst  (November  9,  i86i) : 

"To  send  you  the  rhyme, 
Though  you  lay  there  is  none,  for  chimney : 

Know  Ihis,  sir.  1  found  ii  in  Rhymney. 
This  refers  to  some  mines  bearing  the  name.     Lisbon  was  disposed  of  by 
quoting  an  impromptu  by  the  Ear)  of  Rochester  when  Charles  II.  challenged 
him  to  this  very  feat  of  rnyming  : 

Here's  a  health  to  Kale, 

Uf  the  royal  house  of  Lisbon ; 

Hut  the  devil  take  Hyde, 

And  ihc  bishop  biiiik. 
Thai  would  make  bu  bona  Ui  bga» 
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WhislUy  simply  required  a  knowledge  of  Burns : 


Thl9  while  she's  been  in  ctankc 

Her  lost  milUi*  fired  her  blaid ; 

(Deil  na  they  never  mair  do  go 

Played  her  thai  pliskie!) 


while  2  correspondent  suggested, — 


The  following  rhyme  to  witidow,  from  the  old  Knickerbocker  Magatitu, 

A  cniel  man  a  beetle  caught. 

And  to  the  wall  him  pinned,  oh  t 
Then  said  the  heetk  <o  the  crowd. 

And  hii  aoul  went  out  of  the  w»idaw^ 

was  supplemented  by  Mr.  Skeat's  suggestions  of  such  compound  words  as 
sinned  0!  skinned  Of  Scinde  O!  etc.,  and  by  this  quatrain  from  the  same 
facile  pen : 

Bold  Rohin  Hood,  thai  archer  good. 


Widew  was  disposed  of  by  this  couplet,  supposed  to  be  nttered  by  Mr. 
Fickwick  after  his  release  from  jail : 

Since  of  this  ! 
Ne'er  again  I 

Some  years  later,  W  S.  Gilbert,  F-  C.  Burnand,  H.  J.  Byron,  and  others, 
held  another  symposium  of  a  similar  kind  in  the  columns  of  the  London 
Graphic.  The  word  that  stumped  everybody  was  silver.  Finally  Mr.  Gilbert 
brought  the  debate  to  a  close.  lie  declared  that  no  rhyme  existed  save  the 
nursery  "  Little  Dicky  Dilver."  Therefore  he  was  now  engaged  upon  and 
had  nearly  perfected  a  machine  for  extracting  moonshine  from  cucumbers, 
and  when  patented  he  should  call  it  a  "  chilver." 

Liquid  \i  another  dissyllabic  poser.     Two  American  poets  have  "raslled" 
with  iL     C.  A.  firisted  attempted  to  meet  it  as  follows  : 
After  imbihine  liquid, 
A  man  in  ihe  bouih 
Duly  ptoceeda  to  &tick  quid 
(Very  likely  a  thick  quid) 
Into  hb  mouth ; 

and  "Mickey  Rooney"  contributed  this  : 

Shule  Quicquid  ii  a  thick  wit. 
If  he  cannot  rhyme  to  liquid, 
A  thing  that  any  Mick  wid 

Juat  Uke  the  herb  called  chickweed. 
Which  they  ohen  cure  Ihe  sick  wid, 
Th*i'f  a  daceni  ihyme  fer  liquid. 
And  lioni  a  Mickey,  too. 
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In  1829,  Tennyson,  an  undergraduate  atTrinity  College,  Cambridge,  gained 

the  Chancellor's  medal  for  a  prize  poem  on  the  assigned  subject  of  "Tim- 
bucloo."  Cambridge  tradition  asserts  that  when  the  subject  was  given  out  it 
was  said  to  be  impossible  to  find  a  rhyme  for  Timbuctoo.  Several  university 
wits  tried  their  hands  at  a  sort  of  burlesque  competiuoii  for  the  priie.  The 
best  was  voted  to  be  the  fullowing  : 

O  "lb"  plat'roT  iTmbuctoo, 
Prayer.booV,  Bible,  and  hymn-booV  100. 
This  brings  us  to  the  carefully  cultivated  and  fertile  field  of  complicated 

and  extravagant  rhyming.     If  rhyme  add  beauty  and  force  to  serious  verse, 

in  satirical  it  is,  to  quote  James  Russell  Lowell, — 

I  bethauEhl  me  at  Brsi  ihat  Lbe  rhyme  was  unlwisuhle. 
Though  I  might  have  lugged  in  an  allusion  to  ChrutabcL 

Byron  thought  so,  and  said, — 

=  in  rhym, 


Good  workmen  n. 

tver  quarrel  wi 

lib  th< 

^ir  tools. 

We  all  remember  his  delicious 

.  couplet  in  ' 

'Don  Juan,' 

"- 

Em,  oh,  ye  lords 
Inform  us  iruly,  b 

of  ladies  iniell. 
13 ve  they  not  b 

enpec 

Iked  yof 

allt- 

and  the  equally  epigrammatic 

Christians  have  b 
■Ihal  all  Ihe  aposi 

Lies  would  have 

"iZ 

ite  persD 
as  they 

aded 
did. 

A  third  example  is  a  still  greater  triumph  i 

.ver 

difficulties 

When  Browning,  among  other  feats  of  a  similar  kind,  discovered  a  rhyme 
to  ranunculus  ("Tommy,  make  room  for  your  uncle  us"),  one  of  his  admirers 
addressed  him  in  Horner's  words  :  "Now  that  he  hath  fashioned  this,  never 
another  may  he  fashion."  The  vfit  of  queer  rhymes,  indeed,  often  verges  on 
the  mechanical,  and  that  is  why  the  "  Ingoldsby  Legends"  and  Hood's  quainter 
poems  are  seldom  studied  by  the  mature. 

Yet  anything  that  appeals  so  vividly  to  youth,  and  especially  to  academic 
youth,  is  not  to  be  despised.  Doubtless  all  of  us  can  remember  the  delight 
we  felt  when  we  first  came  across  such  lines  as  these  from  "  Look  at  the 
Clock :" 

Having  once  gained  the  summit,  and  managed  to  cross  it,  he 
Rolls  down  the  side  with  uncommon  velocity ; 

or  these  from  "  The  Ghost :" 

And,  being  of  a  temper  somewhat  warm. 
Would  now  and  then  seiie  upnn  small  occasion 
A  stick  or  stool,  or  anything  that  round  did  lie, 
And  basle  her  lord  and  master  most  confoundedly: 

or  these  from  "  The  Tragedy  s" 

The  poor  little  Page,  too,  himself  got  no  quarter,  but 

Was  served  the  same  way, 

And  was  found  Che  next  day 
With  his  heels  in  the  air  and  his  head  in  the  water-butt. 

Some  of  Samuel  Butler's  rhymes  have  been  highly  admired  for  two  centtt- 
ries.  But  the  admiration  is  somewhat  perfunctory  m  these  days,  when  ihey 
have  been  so  utterly  excelled  : 
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Say  wiKly,  have  a  cuk 

ro'th'tnaiochaac 

There  «■»>  »n  ancient  f 
Who  had  read  Alcxani^ 

lage  phiitHopher 

And  pulpit  drum  eccle^ 
Was 'iieat  with  li^tinit. 

.iastick 

:ad  of  i  stick. 

iples,  which  were  thought  i 

excruclalingly  f 

These  examples,  which  were  thought  excruciatingly  funny  by  our  ancestors, 
would  excite  no  comment  lO'day  if  they  appeared  in  Puck  or  in  Punch.  The 
latter,  moreover,  is  not  original,  but  borrowed  from  a  scarce  poem  by  Thomas 
Stanley,  "The  Debauchee,"  which  was  issued  in  1651,  or  twelve  years  before 
"  Hudibras"  appeared  : 

By  thy  language  cabalistic, 

By  thy  cymbal  druia  and  his  stick. 

Poe  declared  it  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  rhyme  must  be  mechanically 
lagged  on  to  the  ends  of  lines.  Unexpectedness,  he  thought,  added  to  the  force 
of  a  rhyme,  as  in  the  "  Raven  :" 

TkritUd  sae,filUd  me  with  fanlaslic  terrors  never  fell  before ; 

and  in  "  For  Annie  :" 

My  tantalizing  spirit 
Here  blandly  reposes,— 


Mr.  Frederick  Locker  uses  the  same  effect  in  "  The  Serenade ;" 


But  this  often  degenerates  into  a  mere  trick,  and  C.  S.  Calverley  has  rightly 
ialirized  its  extreme  manifestations  : 

Id  the  gloaming  to  be  roaming  where  the  crested  waves  are  foaming. 


Tom  Hood,  who  was  nothing  if  not  original,  produced  the  following  as  a 
new  method  of  rhyming,  the  rhyme-words  being  placed  at  the  beginning 
instead  of  the  end  of  the  line  : 

Rat  tat  it  went  upon  the  lions  chin  ; 
"Thathatlknowii.1-  cried  the  joyful  girl; 


1,  1  know  him  by  his  knocV  ' 


He  also  offered  the  following  as  a  compromise  between  blank  verse  and 
thyme : 

If  I  were  used  to  writing  ver«. 

But  prompt  at  Fancy's  call  to  spring 

And  carol  like  a  bird  in  spring, 

Or  like  a  bee  in  summer-time 

That  hums  about  a  bed  of  thyme,  etc. 

But  his  greatest  effort  was  the  following,  whii;h  he  called  "  A  Nocturnal 
Sketch!" 

Even  is  come  ;  »nd  from  the  dirh  Park,  hark. 

The  signal  of  the  selling  sun,— one  gun  I 

And  SIX  is  Hundlneftom  the  chime,— prime  lime 


..  ..-JT  Ulhello'i  jealoui  doubt  ipouc  c 
Or  Macbeth  raviog  at  Ihat  ihade-made 
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inde  rid* 

Or  in  ihc  >mal[  Olymprc "^""sit'splft. 
Laughing  at  LL&ion,  while  you  quiz  hij  phii. 

Anon  night  cornea,  and  wilh  her  iringi  br 
Such  ai,  «i[h  his  poetic  lonpie.  Voung  hi 
The  gas  up-blaie.  wilh  ita  tirighl  white  Ug     . 
And  paralytic  watchmen  prowl,  howl,  growl. 
About  ths  ilreets,  and  lake  up  Pall-Mai!  Sal, 
Who,  haatening  to  her  nightly  job*,  loba  Tobi. 
Now  ihievea  to  enter  for  your  cash,  imash,  craa 
Past  drowsy  Charley,  in  a  deep  sleep,  creep, 
But.  frightened  by  PulicemaD  B  3,  tlee, 
And  while  they're  going,  whisper  low,  "  No  go 
Now  pusi,  while  Folks  are  in  their  beds,  treads  l< 
And  sleepers,  walking,  grumble,  "  Drat  that  cat 
Who  in  the  gutter  caterwauls,  squalls,  maul* 
Some  feline  [oe,  and  screams  in  thrill  ill  will. 


Now  biillt  of  Bashan,  of  a  pri»  aiie,  rise 

In  childiah  dreams,  and  with  a  roar  gore  poor 

Georgy,  or  Charlea,  or  Billy,  willy  nilly  ; 

But  nursemaid,  in  a  tii^htmaTe  rest,  chest-pressed, 

Dreameth  of  one  of  her  old  flames,  James  Games. 

And  that  she  hears— whai  faith  is  man's  t — Ana's  bums 

And  hia,  from  Reverend  Mr.  Rice,  twice,  ihHce  -. 

While  ribbons  rtouriah,  and  a  stout  shout  out. 

That  upward  goes,  shows  Rose  knows  those  howa'  woes. 

There  is  some  originalily  in  the  fallowing  anonymotis  eSbrti 
Bowled. 

When  I,  sir.  ptay  at  cricket,  sick  it  makes  me  feel : 

For  1  the  wicket  kick  it  backward  with  my  heel. 

Then,  oh  I  such  rollers  bowlers  always  give  to  me. 

And  the  rounders,  grounders,  too,  rise  and  strike  my  knee  ; 

Then  I  in  anguish  languish,  try  to  force  a  amiie, 

While  laughing  critics  rotmd  me  sound  me  on  my  style. 

Among  other  ingenious  samples  of  eccentric  rhymes  offered  by  the  London 
Punch  as  a  relief  from  ihe  monotony  of  modern  poetry  is  one  that  spells  out 
the  final  word  of  a  couplet,  the  last  letter  or  last  two  letters  making  so  many 
syllables  that  rhyme  wilh  the  enijing  word  of  the  preceding  line.     Thus : 

"  Me  drunk  \"  the  cobbler  ciied,  "  the  devil  trouble  you. 

You  want  to  kick  up  a  blest  r-o-w. 

Twelve  on  us  jammed  in  a  spring  c-a-ri ; 

The  man  as  lectured,  now,  was__drunk  1  why,  bless  ye. 

Ridicule  Is  the  teat  of  truth.  "We  have  oftener  than  once,"  Mjra 
Carlyle  in  his  Essay  on  Voltaire,  "endeavored  to  attach  some  meaning  to 
that  aphorism,  vulgarly  imputed  to  Shaftesbury,  which,  however,  we  can  find 
nowhere  in  his  works,  that  '  riiticule  is  the  test  of  truth,' "  Carlyle  waa 
singularly  remiss  in  his  examination  of  Shaftesbury's  works,  as  the  idea  at 
least  and  almost  the  very  words  appear  there  no  less  than  three  times  : 


Truth,  tiB  tuppoaed.  may  bear  all  lights  ;  1 
mediums  liy  which  things  ure  to  be  viewed  in 
Itself. -£.jay  «■  Ikf  Fritdom  e/  Wit  and  Huh 

'Twas  the  aaying  of  an  ancient  aage  (Gnrgiaa  Leoniinus,  «>■>/  Aristoile'a  Rhetoric,  lib. 
Hi.  cap.  iBI,  that  humor  was  the  only  test  of  grovity,  and  fnvin'  of  humor.  For  a  lubjcct 
which  would  not  bear  raillery  vai  susolcious ;  and  a  i*M  «hk£  would  not  bcai  ■  ttMoa 
ciamination  wai  certainty  false  wit,— /hW„  Sec.  j. 
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f  Shaftesbury  sufficiently  explains  his  own  meaning.  But  of  course  it  only 
contains  half  a  truth.  Ridicule  is  tnosl  effective  in  opposing  shams,  but  it 
has  often  helped  to  make  tlie  worse  appear  tlie  better  reason.  This  is  sub- 
Btantial!^  Carlyle's  contention.  ChamforC  said,  "There  is  nothing  that  kills 
tike  ndicule  ;"  and  he  was  familiar  with  the  guillotine.  Uke  the  guillotine, 
however,  ridicule  overwhelms  bad  and  good  alike.  Madame  de  Stael  called 
ridicule  "  the  sword  of  Damocles,"  and  she  explained  her  meaning  to  be  that 
the  fear  of  it  tends  to  prune  away  the  little  social  gauchtrUs  of  men, — to  pre- 
vent those  violations  of  good  taste  which  are  so  common  among  sensible  but 
ill-bred  or  thoughtless  men,  and  to  check  those  insults  which  arise  from 
coarseness  of  mind,  ignorance,  and  lack  of  savoir-faire,  rather  than  from 
malignity  of  disposition. 

Right  I  would  rather  be  right  than  be  President,  a  famoys 
remark  of  Henry  Clay's,  made  to  Mr.  Preston  of  Kentucky,  who  had  warned 
him  that  his  advocacy  of  the  Compromise  measures  of  1S50  would  alienate  the 
Northern  or  Anti-Slavery  Whigs  and  so  ruin  his  chances  for  the  Presidency. 

Right  iB  right.  That  "  right  is  right"  is  a  cosmopolitan  proverb  of  in- 
definite age.     Poets  in  all  times  have  loved  to  assert  it ; 


For  righl  is  right,  since  ( 

An<r right  the  day  mu! 

To  doubt  would  be  dislo 

To  falter  would  b=  sit, 

F.  W.  Faber 

But  'twas  a  maxim  he  had  ol 

That  right  was  right,  and  th. 

Crabbb:  Th. 

3od  is  Cod, 

■yalty,' 

':  Tht  Rieil  TH- 

'ten  tried, 

:re  he  would  abi. 

•St  vrin. 

de, 
PfUtl. 

And,becaui 
Wtre  wisdo: 

«  rieht  is  tight,  t 
m  in  the  scom  of 

0  follow  right 

I  tnuc  in  Nature  for  the  stsb 
Of  beauty  and  utility,    Sprii 
And  autumn  gamer,  lo  the  e 

le  laws 

^g  shall  plant, 

nd  of  time. 

,    ._.  right  shall  be  the  right 

And  other  than  the  wrong  while  he  endures. 
I  trust  in  my  own  soul,  that  can  perceive 
The  ouiwanl  and  ihe  inward, — Nature's  good 
And  God's, 

BaowHiNa  :  A  Sauts  Tragtdy,  Acl  i. 

There  is  another  old  phrase  which  has  frequently  been  enforced  even  in 
the  actions  of  those  who  feign  to  abhor  it, — "  Might  makes  right."  Words- 
worth has  poetically  glossed  it  thus  : 

The  good  old  mle 
SuDiceth  them. — the  simple  plan, 
That  they  should  take  who  have  ihe  power, 
And  they  should  keep  who  can, 

RobRny'iCravt. 

Bismarck  is  unjustly  accused  of  having  declared  that  "Might  is  above 
right"  ("Machl  gefit  vor  Recht").  It  was  Count  von  Schwerin  who  fastened 
Ihe  reproach  upon  him.  On  March  13,  1863,  replying  in  the  Lower  House  of 
the  Prussian  Diet  to  a  speech  of  Bismarck's,  Von  Schwerin  said.  "Therefore 
1  declare  here  that  the  principle  in  which  the  speech  of  the  Minister-Presi- 
dent culminates,  'Might  is  above  right,'  is  not  one  on  which,  in  my  opinion, 
the  Prussian  dynasty  can  permanently  relv  :  it  should  rather  be  reversed, — 
Right  is  above  might."  Bismarck  denied'that  he  had  ever  used  the  expres- 
sion, whereupon  Von  Schwerin  replied  that  he  had  not  charged  him  with 
using  those  very  words,  but  that  his  speech  culminated  in  such  a  principle 
In  tail  connection  Abraham  Lincoln's  words  are  worth  quoting  t 
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Lei  us  have  faith  thai  right  makes  might ;  and  in  ihat  faith  let  U9  dare  to  do  our  doijr  ■• 

we  underataod  w.—Addrisi  at  Nfai  York  City,  t'ebroory  ii,  i8jg. 

When  all  has  been  said,  however,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  rieht  of  might 
is  the  gospel  of  the  evolutionist,  who  believes  in  the  struggle  Kir  existence 
and  the  survival  of  the  filtesL 

Right  man  in  the  right  place.  McMaster's  "  History  of  the  People 
of  the  United  States"  (ii- Si56)  seems  to  credit  this  saying  to  Thomas  Jefferson: 
"Jeffersoti's  reply  was  a  discussion  of  the  tenure  of  office,  and  soon  forgotten. 
But  one  sentence  will  undoubtedly  be  remembered  till  our  republic  ceases  to 
exist  No  duly  the  Executive  had  to  perform  was  so  trying,  he  observed,  as 
to  put  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,"  Mr.  McMastet  is  using  a  dubious 
trick  he  learned  from  Macaulay, — that  of  substituting  a  paraphrase  or  an 
ypigrammaiic  resumi  for  a  quotatfon.  What  Jefferson  really  said  was  as 
follows:  "Of  the  various  executive  abilities,  no  one  excited  more  anxious 
concern  than  that  of  placing  the  interests  of  our  fellow-citizens  in  the  hands 
of  honest  men,  with  understanding  sufficient  for  their  station."  {Letter  to  Hlias 
Shipman,  July  xi,  i8oi.)  Here  is  the  idea,  of  course.  The  meet  and  quota- 
ble wording  IS  attributed  to  Talleyrand,  who  observed  that  "the  art  of  put- 
ting the  right  man  in  the  right  place  is  perhaps  the  first  in  the  science  of 
government,  but  the  art  of  finding  a  satisfactory  position  for  the  discontented 
IS  the  most  difficult."  In  English  the  phrase  seems  to  have  been  first  used 
by  Sir  Austen  Henry  Layard,  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  January 
IS.  1855  :  "  I  have  always  believed  that  success  would  be  the  inevitable  result 
if  the  two  services,  the  army  and  the  navy,  had  fair  play,  and  if  we  sent  the 
right  man  to  fill  the  right  place." 

Sydney  Smith's  famous  illustration  is  well  worth  quoting!  "If  you  choose  to 
represent  the  various  parts  in  life  by  holes  upon  a  table  of  different  shapes, — 
some  circular,  some  triangular,  some  square,  some  oblong, — and  the  persons 
acting  these  parts  by  bits  of  wood  of  similar  shapes,  we  shall  generally  find 
that  the  triangular  person  has  got  into  the  square  hole,  the  oblong  into  the 
triangular,  and  a  square  person  has  squeezed  himself  into  the  round  hole. 
The  officer  and  the  otfice,  the  doer  and  the  thing  done,  seldom  fit  so  exactly 
that  we  can  say  they  were  almost  made  for  each  other." 

Cowper  seems  to  hold  that  the  matter  is  comfortably  arranged  by  the 
Almighty  : 

Some  must  be  great.     Great  offices  will  have 
Great  tslentt.    And  God  gives  to  every  man 

That^iitsh'imTnw'iife"  and  lels  'him  fell** 
Jusi  iu  the  niche  he  was  ordained  to  fill. 

The  Task,  Book  iv.,  I.  7B8. 

Ringing  Island,  an  old  nickname  for  England.  Fuller  in  his  "  Worthies  of 
England"  (1662)  has  the  following  explanation  :  "Thus  it  is  commonly  called 
by  Foreigners,  as  having  greater,  more,  and  more  tuneable  Bells  than  any  one 
Country  in  Christendom,  Italy  itself  not  excepted,  though  Nula  be  there,  and 
Bells  so  called  thence  because  first  founded  therein.  Yea,  it  seems  our  Land 
is  much  affected  with  the  love  of  them,  and  loth  to  have  them  carryed  hence 
into  forreign  parts,  whereof  take  this  eminent  instance.  When  Arthur 
Bulkeley,  the  covetous  Bishop  of  Bangor,  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the 
Eighth  had  sacrilegiously  sold  the  five  fair  belts  of  his  Cathedral,  to  be  trans- 
ported beyond  the  seas,  and  went  down  himself  to  see  them  shipp'd,  they 
suddenly  ^unk  down  with  the  vosell  in  the  Haven,  and  the  Bishop  fell  instantly 
blind,  and  so  continued  to  the  day  of  his  death." 

Rip,  Let  her.  This  Americanism,  meaning  "  All  right,"  or  "Let  matters 
take  their  course,"  now  frequently  varied  by  the  newer  mintage  "  Let  her  go, 
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Gallagher,"  is  sometimes  derived  from  steamboat  insurance.  When  an 
owner  said,  '*  Let  her  rip,  I'm  insured  I"  he  meant,  "  I  don't  care  whether  she 
bursts  or  not."  But  a  more  plausible  elymologv  assumes  it  to  be  a  humorous 
appropriation  into  common  slang  of  the  tomostone  initials  R.  I.  P  ("  Re- 
quiescat  in  pace,"  "May  he  or  she  rest  in  peace").  This  conjecture  is 
Strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  Dutch  have  a  phrase  "  Hij  is  rip"  ("  Me  is 
rip,"  or  "gone  ),  which  is  usually  derived  from  the  same  source. 

RobinaoQ.  Before  you  can  aay  Jack  Robinaon,  a  colloquial  ex- 
pression indicating  great  quickness  and  expedition.  The  Jack  Robinson  here 
alluded  to  is  said  to  have  been  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  otherwise  known  as 
"Long  Sir  Thomas,"  and  "Jack  Robinson,"  secretary  to  George  II.  Pitt 
and  Fox  gave  him  llie  last  name  on  account  of  his  servility  towards  the  king. 
In  an  anecdote  left  in  manuscript  by  Lord  Eldon  the  following  occurs  : 

"During  the  debates  on  the  India  Hill,  Sheridan,  on  one  evening  when 
Fox's  majorities  were  decreasing,  said,  '  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  at  all  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  a  member  is  employed  to  corrupt  everybody  in  order  to 
obtain  votes.'  Upon  this  there  was  a  great  outcry  made  by  almost  everybody 
in  the  House.  '  Who  is  it .'  Name  him  1  Name  him  !'  '  Sir,'  said  Sheridan 
to  the  Speaker,  '  I  shall  not  name  Che  person.  It  is  an  unpleasant  and  invidi- 
ous thing  to  do  so,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  name  him.  But  don't  suppose, 
sir,  that  I  abstain  because  there  is  any  difhcully  in  naming  him  :  I  could  do 
that,  sir,  as  soon  as  you  could  say  Jack  Robinson.' " 

But  was  this  the  origin  of  the  proverb,  or  a  punning  allusion  to  it }  Grose 
says  the  expression  originated  from  a  very  volatile  gentleman  named  Jack 
Robinson,  who  would  call  on  his  neighbors  and  be  gone  before  his  name 
could  be  announced.  But  he  gives  neither  dale  nor  authority.  The  following 
lines  "from  an  old  play"  are  given  by  Halliwell  as  the  original  phrase  : 
A  warke  il  ys  as  easLe  lo  be  doone 
As  lys  10  Bays,  jack=  !  robys  on. 

But  what  was  the  old  play  ?  After  all,  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  it  may  be  assumed  that  as  jack  is  the  most  common  of  proper 
names,  and  Robinson  one  of  the  famous  quartette  of  Brown,  Jones,  Smith, 
and  Robinson,  the  combination  is  merely  hit  upon  as  an  instance  of  some- 
thing especially  familiar  and  therefore  easy. 

Rodomontade, — i.e.,  resounding,  boastful  talk.  The  word  is  derived  from 
Kodomont,  a  hero  in  Ariosto's  "Orlando  Furioso,"  as  well  as  in  Bolardo's 
"Orlando  Innamoiato,"  He  is  represented  as  an  untamed,  fierce,  and  brave 
warrior -king  of  Algiers,  The  name  of  this  prodigy  might  be  paraphrased 
to  mean  a  roller  of  mountains,  a  veritable  earth-shaker.  His  name  is  used 
ironically  in  this  extract : 

He  vapDred :  btil,  being  prelty  iharply  admonished,  he  quickly  became  mild  aad  calm, — 
■  poaiure  ill  becoming  such  a  Rodomooc— SiB  T.  Hhi.bbbt. 

Roe  and  Doe.  Richard  Roe  and  John  Doe,  in  the  terminology  of  the 
law,  are  the  names  of  ficlilious  parties,  used  originally  in  actions  in  ejectment 
in  England,  and  then  in  this  country.  An  action  in  ejectment  is  one  to  obtain 
possession  of  land  ;  originally  a  plaintiff  who  claimed  title  had  lo  proceed  in 
a  real  action,  a  complicated  and  costly  proceeding,  while  ejectment  was  avail- 
able only  for  a  lessee.  Chief-Justice  Rolle,  in  the  lime  of  Edwaid  III.,  de- 
vised the  "iiction"  by  which  a  person  claiming  title  could  proceed  under  an 
action  in  ejectment.  The  plaintiff  set  up  a  lease  to  John  Doe,  and  an  eject- 
ment of  John  Doe  by  Richard  Roe,  under  whom  the  defendant  held.  The 
defendant  was  allowed  to  defend  his  title  only  on  condition  that  he  admitted 
*'"  ~  '  '      e  of  the  fictitious  lease  and  ouster :  so  the  action  came  in  as  one 
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in  ejectment  That  explains  the  existence,  but  not  the  names  ;  they  probably 
jusi  came  to  the  chief  justice  as  handy  and  suitable.  Sometimes  John  Doe 
was  called  "Goodiilte'  and  Ricliard  Roe  "Troublesome."  The  Romans  had 
fictitious  parties,  too,  whom  they  called  Tilius  and  Seius. 

Rogue*.    VThen  rogues  fall  out,  honest  men  get  their  owiL     In  a 

case  before  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  the  two  liiieants  unwittingly  let  out  that  at  a 
former  period  tiiey  had  in  conjunction  leased  a  ferry,  to  the  injury  of  the  pro- 
prietor, on  which  Sir  Matthew  made  the  above  remark, 

Roland  for  an  Oliver.     Roland  and  Oliver  were  two  of  the  most  famous 

tn  the  list  of  Charlemagne's  twelve  peers,  and  their  exploits  are  so  similar 
that  it  is  very  diDicult  to  choose  between  them.  What  Roland  did  Oliver 
did.  and  what  Oliver  did  Roland  did.  At  length  the  two  met  in  single 
combat,  and  fought  fur  five  consecutive  days  on  an  island  in  the  Rhine,  but 
neither  gained  the  least  advantage  (see  vn  "  La  Ldgende  des  Sifccles,"  by 
Victor  Hugo,  the  poem  entitled  "  Le  Mariage  de  Roland"),  and  to  cap  the 
climax,  in  the  end  at  the  battle  of  Roncesvalles,  that  ihey  might  continue 
similar  even  in  death,  Roland  was  accidentally  hut  fatally  wounded  by  his 
friend  Oliver,  who  had  himself  received  a  death-blow,  and  was  blinded  by  his 
□wn  blood.  (PuLCi.)  Altogether,  Iheir  doings  "are  recorded  so  ridiculousW 
and  extravagantly  by  the  old  romancers  that  from  ihence  arose  that  saying 
amongst  our  plam  and  sensible  ancestors  of  giving  one  'a  Roland  for  an 
Oliver,'  to  signify  the  matching  of  one  incredible  lie  with  another."  (War- 
BURTON.) 

The  etymologies  connecting  the  proverb  with  Charles  11.,  General  Monk, 
and  Oliver  Cromwell  are  wholly  unworthy  of  credit,  for  even  Shakespeare 
alludes  to  it:  "  England  all  Olivers  and  Rolands  hxtA"  {Henry  1^.,  Part  f.. 
Act  i.,  Sc.  z),  and  Kdward  Hall,  the  historian,  a  century  before  Shakespeare, 

Bin  to  have  a  Robnd  lo  resUt  an  Oliver,  he  sent  aolempne  amiiaiaadgn  lo  ihc  kyng  of 
Englande  [Henry  VI],  offeryng  hym  hys  doughter  in  maria.ge. 

Rolling  Btone  gathers  no  moss.  This  proverb  appears  common  to  so 
many  Aryan  peoples  thai  we  are  led  to  (he  supposition  that  it  had  its  origin 
in  remote  antiquity,  ere  the  race  was  split  up  into  so  many  distinct  national- 
ities. Kelly  quotes  it  in  his  "  Proverbs  of  All  Nations"  as  an  exact  rendering 
of  the  Greek  Aidof  laikiviofiivoi  rb  ^xo;  oi  wotd.  In  Latin  it  appears  in  two 
forms.  One  of  these,  "  Saxum  volutum  non  obducitur  muscc^"  is  included 
in  the  "Sentenfiae"  of  Publius  Syrus  (No.  5^4),  published  by  Erasmus,  uut 
therefore  is  at  least  nineteen  centuries  old.     The  other  form  is  rhymed, — 

Non  fit  hlrsuius  hinc  Btque  inde  volutDS,— 

and  would  indicate  a  later,  probably  a  medieval,  origin.  Some  have  fanci- 
fully associated  the  stone  with  the  stone  of  Sisyphus.    John  G.  Saxe,  in  one 

of  his  humorous  effusions,  has, — 

The  '  Rolling  ^ooe'  thai  gaihcrs  no  moa. 

The  suggestion  is  in  this  case,  however,  merely  a  bit  of  gentle  waggery. 
The  Germans  have   the  proverb  under  the  form  "  Wftliender  Stem  wird 

lede." 
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The  Dutch  have  it,  "  Een  roUende  steen  neemt  eien  mos  mede." 
The  1  lanes,  "  Den  steen  der  ofte  tlyttes  bliver  ikke  mossgrocL" 
The  French,  "Pierre  qui  roule  n'amasse  point  de  mousse." 
The  Italians,  "  Pietra  mossa  non  fa  muachio." 
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The  Spaniards,  "  Piedra  movediza  nunca  moho  la  cutMJa." 

The  Portuguese,  "  Pedra  movediza  nao  cria  bolor," 

The  Arabians,  "The  cat  that  is  always  mewing  catches  no  mice,"  which 

is  very  similar  to  the  American  "The  still  hog  gets  the  swill." 

In  England  wt  find  record  of  it  from  Ihe  first  dawn  of  her  literature.  In 
"  Piers  Plowman's  Vision"  (1326)  it  occurs  under  the  form  "  Selden  moseth  the 
marble-stone  that  men  often  treden."  We  find  it  also  in  Heywood's  "  Prov- 
erbs" (1S46),  in  an  article  on  "  Proverbs  in  Court  and  Country"  (1618),  in 
Camden s  "Remains,"  in  Tusser'a  "Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Hus- 
bandry," in  Gosson's  "  Ephemerides  of  Phialo,"  in  Marston's  "  The  Fawn," 
and  so  on  down  to  our  own  day. 

Quintilian  is  quoted  as  the  father  of  the  kindred  Latin  proverb,  "  Planta 
quxsaepius  transferturnoncoalescit"  ("A  plant  often  removed  cannot  thrive"). 
From  this  the  Italians  have  "Albero  spesso  traspiantaio  mai  di  fruttl  h  carl- 
calo"  ("A  tree  often  transplanted  is  never  loaded  with  frujt"). 

The  symbolical  appropriateness  of  the  proverb,  not  less  than  its  often- 
illustrated  essential  truth,  has  made  it  one  of  the  dozen  most  widely  spread 
saws  in  the  world. 

RomaD  hand.  When  a  writer's  identity  is  betrayed  by  his  style,  it  is 
sometimes  said  that  one  can  recognize  the  fine  Roman  hand.  The  original 
reference,  however,  was  not  to  style,  but  to  penmanship.  Thus,  in  "Twelfth 
Night,"  Act  iii.,  Sc  4,  "  It  did  come  to  his  hands,  and  commaiids  shall  be  exe- 
cuted. I  think  we  do  know  the  sweet  Roman  hand."  In  Shakespeare's  time 
the  Roman  or  Italian  hand  was  superseding  the  old  English  way  of  writing. 

"A  lady  of  title,  who  died  at  an  advanced  age  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  wrote 
this  delicate  Italian  hand.  Each  letter  was  well  rounded  in  its  '  pot-hooks,' 
wilh  no  angularities,  and  was  so  clearly  formed  that  Lord  Palmerslon  himself 
could  not  have  found  fault  with  it.  The  letters  were  all  kept  to  the  same 
height  and  in  perfectly  straight  lines,  and  advancing  years  betrayed  no  falling 
off  in  the  copperplate  beauty  of  the  penmanship.  I  showed  a  letter  of  this 
lady's  to  a  friend  who  was  skilled  in  calligraphy,  and  he  said  that  this  style 
was  known  as  'the  Italian  engrossing  hand.'"  (CUTHBERT  Bede,  in  Notts 
and  Qutriis,  fifth  series,  xi.  438,  May  31,  1879.) 

Rome.  'When  in  Rome,  do  as  the  Romans  do.  This  proverb  arose  in 
the  following  manner.  St.  Augustine  was  in  the  habit  of  dining  on  Saturday 
as  on  Sunday  ;  but,  being  puzzled  with  the  different  practices  then  prevailing 
(for  they  had  begun  to  fast  at  Rome  on  Saturday},  he  consulted  St.  Ambrose 
on  the  subject.  Now,  at  Milan  they  did  not  fast  on  Saturday;  and  the 
answer  of  tile  Milan  saint  was,  "  When  I  am  here  I  do  not  fast  on  Saturday  ; 
when  at  Rome  I  do  fast  on  Saturday"  ("Quando  hie  sum,  non  jejuno 
Sabbato;  quando  Romse  sum,  jejuno  Sabbato").  (ST.  Augustine,  Ep, 
XXXVI..  To  Casulanus.) 

In  Jeremy  Taylor's  "Ductor   Dubitantium,"  3d   ed.,   p.   25,  we   find   the 

following  paragraph  on  a  case  of  conscience  :  "  He  that  fasted  on  Saturday  in 

latiia  or  Smyrna  was  a  schismatick  ;  and  so  was  he  that  did  net  fast  at  Mtian 

or  Rome  upon  the  same  day,  both  upon  the  same  reason  : 

Cum  fuerii  Romie,  Romano  vivilo  more. 

Cum  fuens  alibi,  vivito  sicut  ibi : 

because  he  was  to  conform  to  the  custom  of  Smyrna  as  well  as  that  o(  Milan, 
in  Ihe  respective  dioceses." 

Rome,  All  roads  lead  to,  an  Italian  proverb,  meaning  that  there  are 
many  ways  of  accomplishing  an  end.  It  was.  however,  in  ancient  days  not 
•0  much  a  proverb  as  a  literal  truth.     As  the  city  of  Rome  gradually  ex- 
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tended  her  conquests  over  the  luliaii  peninsula,  each  new  city  added  to  her 
growing  empire  was  connected  with  the  capital  by  a  magnificent  military 
road,  and  Home  ultimately  became  the  centre  of  the  finest  road  system  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  Many  of  these  roads  have  endured  and  are  in  excellent 
condition  to  this  day. 

Rome,  We  need  no  Somulua  to  account  toi,—i.e.,  we  need  no 
hypothetical  person  lo  account  for  a  plain  fact.  The  etymologies  of  the  word 
Rome  form  a  case  in  point.  All  of  them  which  derive  it  from  Rhea  Sylvia, 
otherwise  Roma,  the  mother  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  or  irom  Jtojnu/ui,  him- 
self its  mythical  founder,  or  from  ruma  (a  "  dug"},  in  allusion  to  the  fable  of 
the  wolf  suckling  the  outcast  children,  are  wholly  worthless.  Niebuhr  derives 
it  from  the  Greek  word  tAooto  ("strength"),  a  suggestion  confirmed  by  its  older 
mysterious  name  Valentia,  from  the  Latin  vaUns  ("strong").    (See  Nameless 

CllY,) 

Roorbaclt.  In  American  slang,  a  canard,  a  falsehood  disseminated  through 
the  newspapers.  The  word  orij^inated  in  1844,  during  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign  which  resulted  in  Polk's  election.  In  September  of  that  year  the 
Ithaca  (New  York)  ChronUU,  a  Whig  newspaper,  received  and  published 
what  purported  to  be  an  extract  from  Baron  Roorbach's  "Tour  through  the 
Western  and  Southern  Stales  in  1836,"  containing  a  description  of  a  camp  of 
slave-drivers  on  Duck  River  in  Tennessee,  and  a  statement  that  forty-three 
of  the  unfortunate  slaves  "had  been  purchased  of  the  Hon,  I.  K.  Polk,  the 
■■      ■'  '  '•-  ..■.-....-  It  of  the  br-     ■■ 


present  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  mark  of  the  branding- 
Iron,  with  the  initials  of  his  name,  on  their  shoulders,  distinguishing  them 
from  the  rest"  The  pretended  extract  was  copied  by  the  Whig  press 
throughout  the  country,  and  occasioned  great  excitement.  Uncontradicted, 
it  might  have  defeated  Polk.  Within  a  few  days,  however,  the  Democrats 
discovered  that  the  description  of  the  camp  had  been  taken  from  G.  W. 
Featherstonhaugh's  "Tour"  (1834),  that  the  statement  respecting  Polk  had 
been  interpolated,  and  that  no  such  traveller  as  Baron  Roorbach  ever  existed. 

The  author  of  the  hoax  is  said  to  have  been  a  newspaper  writer  named 
William  Linn. 

Rooster,  a  very  unwelcome  American  addition  to  the  English  language 
as  a  substitute  for  "  cock,"  the  male  of  the  domestic  hen.  It  may  be  a  remi- 
niscence of  the  provincial  English  "roost-cock  ;" 

Tht  Mouir-Tfaf  (1606). 

Richard  Grant  White  very  justly  objects,  "A  rooster  is  any  animal  that 
roosts.  Almost  all  birds  are  roosters,  the  hens,  of  course,  as  well  as  the 
cocks.  What  sense  or  delicacy,  then,  Is  there  in  calling  the  cock  of  the 
domestic  fowl  a  rooster,  as  many  people  do  f  The  cock  is  no  more  a  rooster 
than  the  hen  ;  and  domestic  fowls  are  no  more  roosters  than  canary-birds  or 
peacocks.  Out  of  this  nonsense,  however,  people  must  be  laughed  rather 
than  reasoned." 

In  American  politics,  the  "campaign  rooster"  is  the  well-known  animal 
which,  through  wood-cut  illustration  in  a  newspaper,  announces  the  success  of 
its  ]>arty  at  the  polls.  It  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  campaign  of  1341. 
One  of  the  Democratic  managers  wrote  a  letter  to  stir  up  the  politicians  to 
renewed  activity.  Among  other  things,  he  adviseil,  "  Tell  Chapman  to  crow," 
Chapman  was  an  Indiana  editor  known  to  be  enthusiastic  in  his  anticipations 
of  victory.  The  letter  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Whigs,  who  printed  It,  and 
derisively  used  the  phrase  "Tell  Chapman  to  crow"  during  the  entire 
campaign.    Next  year,  however,  the  Democrats  made  some  signal  gaius  in 
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Musachusetts,  and  Charles  G.  Greene,  of  the  Boston  Post,  liimed  the  laugh 
upon  the  Whigs  by  gelling  out  a  cartoon  of  an  immense  rooster  crowing  with 
delight  over  the  Democratic  viclories. 

ROBfi.  When  did  the  rose  become  the  emblem  of  England?  Probably 
with  the  consummation  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  They  were  fought  in  the 
fifteenth  century  between  the  houses  of  York  and  I^^ncaster.  The  former 
house  wore  as  its  badge  the  white  rose  (rose  argent),  the  latter  the  red  rose 
(rose  gules).  In  battle  every  soldier  had  his  emblem  in  his  cap.  It  is  not 
c  certain  when  these  badges  were  adopted,  whether  in  Ihe  eaily  days  of 
war  or  previously,  but  there  is  a  gracious  tradition  that  when  the  war  at 
ceased  through  the  union  of  the  two  houses  by  the  marriage  of  Henry 
VII.  of  Lancaster  to  Elizabeth  of  York,  a  rose-bush  m  a  certain  monastery  in 
Wiltshire,  which  during  the  troubles  of  the  land  had,  to  the  amazement  of 
all  beholders,  borne  at  once  roses  red  and  roses  white,  now  bloomed  forth 
with  petals  of  mingled  ret!  and  while.  People  came  from  far  and  wide  to  see 
the  wonder,  and  heralded  it  as  a  joyful  omen  of  peace  and  prosperity.  To 
this  day  the  parti-colored  flower  produced  by  artificial  cross-breeding  is  called 
the  York  and  Lancaster  rose. 

The  rose  came  to  the  English  freighted  with  a  wealth  of  legendary  glory. 
It  has  long  been  looked  uiwn  as  the  king  of  flowers.  It  was  the  Syrian 
emblem  of  immortality,  and  perhaps  some  cognate  idea  makes  the  Chniese 
plant  it  over  graves,  as  ihe  Greeks  and  Romans  carved  it  on  their  tombs.  In 
ancient  Egypt  it  was  the  token  of  silence,  and  it  preserved  this  significance  in 
classic  mythology,  where  Eros  was  represented  offering  a  rose  to  the  god  of 
Silence.  Love  delights  in  secrecy;  stratagem,  too,  loves  secrecy.  So  we 
naturally  find  the  rose  appearing  on  Roman  shields.  In  connection  with  the 
cross  it  was  the  device  of  Luther  and  the  symbol  of  the  Rosicrucians  (Rosea 
Crux). 

The  Greeks  held  that  the  rose  derived  its  color  from  the  blood  of  Venus 
when  she  trod  on  a  thorn  of  the  while  rose  while  going  to  the  assistance  of 
the  dying  Adonis.  The  Turks  say  that  it  is  colored  wilh  the  blood  of 
Mohammed,  and  they  will  never  suffer  it  to  lie  on  the  ground.  Christian 
legend  ascribes  its  origin  to  a  holy  maiden  of  Bethlehem,  who,  being  unjustly 
condemned  to  death  by  fire,  prayed  to  our  Lord,  whereupon  the  fire  was 
suddenly  quenched  and  "the  burning  brands  became  red  toseres,  and  the 
brands  that  were  not  kindled  became  white  toseres  and  full  of  roses,  and 
these  were  the  first  roseres  and  roses  both  white  and  red  that  ever  any  man 
Bought."  Henceforth  the  rose  became  the  flower  of  martyrs.  It  was  a 
basketful  of  roses  that  the  martyr  St.  Dorothea  sent  to  the  notary  Theoph- 
ilus  from  the  Garden  of  Paradise,  and  roses,  says  the  romance,  sprang  up 
all  over  the  field  of  Roncesvalles,  where  Roland  and  his  peers  had  stained 
the  soil  with  their  blood. 

Rose.  I  am  not  the  rose,  but  I  have  lived  near  her  (Fr.,  "  Je  ne 
suis  pas  la  rose,  mais  j'ai  vecu  pris  d'elle"),  a  French  proverb,  indicating 
that  the  supposed  speaker  borrows  glory  or  distinction  from  his  association 
wilh  some  greater  person,  or  that  such  association,  in  Ihe  words  of  Steele,  "is 
a  liberal  education."  The  following  extract  gives  the  origin  of  the  phrase 
and  indicates  its  use  :  "  Saadi,  the  Persian  poet,  shows  in  a  charming  apologue 
the  happy  influence  of  the  society  of  men  of  worth.  '  I  was  taking  a  walk,' 
he  says  ;  '  I  saw  at  my  feet  a  half-dead  leaf  which  exhaled  a  grateful  fragrance. 
I  picked  it  up  and  smelled  It  delightedly.  "  You  that  exhale  so  iweet  an 
odor,"  said  I,  "are  you  the  rose?"  "No,"  was  the  reply,  "I  am  not  the 
rose,  but  1  have  lived  some  time  wilh  her,  hence  comes  the  sweetness  I  pos- 
lew." ' "    (C.  H.  ScKNEiDEK  :  Ecriii  LittlrtUrt.) 
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Roae,  ITQder  tha.  An  unavailing  effort  has  been  made  to  trace  the  ex- 
prestaioii  "sub  rosa,"  or  "under  the  rose,"  lo  classical  times.  It  is  said  that 
Pausanias  bargained  to  betray  his  country  to  Xerxes  in  a  temple  of  Miiicfva, 
called  the  Brazen  House,  the  roof  of  which  was  a  garden  forming  3  bower  of 
roses.  But  the  story  is  apocryphal.  There  is  also  a  legend  that  Cupid  bribed 
Harpocrates  with  a  rose  to  conceal  the  amours  of  hi»  mother  Venus.  Har- 
pocrates  was  the  god  of  Silence,  represented  with  his  finger  on  his  lips. 
Ifence  it  was  the  custom  to  sculpture  roses  on  the  ceiling  of  ban  quel -rooms, 
in  proof  whereof  the  following  lines  are  adduced.  They  are  said  to  have 
been  carved  on  marble  : 

Esi  Rosa  fins  Veneris,  qucm  quo  sua  ruita  lalercot 

Convivx  ut  sub  ea  dicta  lacsnda  sciaut. 
{•■  The  rose  is  the  flower  of  VsniB,    In  order  that  her  ilolen  pleasures  might  be  concealed. 
Cupi'l  dedicated  10  Harpocrates  Ibis  gift  of  his  moiher;  hEnce  ibe  host  hangs  a  roK  over  bia 
fiieiidly  table,  that  the  guests  may  knuw  that  what  is  said  under  it  must  be  kept  silent.") 

But,  unfortunately,  the  legend,  the  sculptured  roses,  and  the  verses  them- 
selves are  all  comparatively  modern  inventions.  The  real  origin  of  the  phrase 
is  probably  Teutonic,  ana  dates  back  (o  an  unknown  antiquity.  The  rose 
was  the  flower  of  Freya,  the  Northern  Venus.  It  was  sculptured  on  the  ceil- 
ings. When  wine  had  loosed  the  lips  and  light  speech  followed,  the  symbol 
would  remind  the  revellers  that  their  words  were  spoken  "  under  the  rose," 
under  Freya's  protection,  and  must  be  held  sacred.  An  ancient  German 
proverb  ran,  "  Was  wir  kosen,  bleibt  unter  den  Rosen."'  The  expression 
and  the  custom  spread  rapidly  over  Europe.  As  early  as  1546,  in  a  letter 
from  Dymocke  to  Vaughan,  are  these  words :  "  And  the  sayde  questyons 
were  asked  with  lysence,  and  that  yt  shoulde  remayn  under  the  rosse,  that  is 
to  say,  to  remain  under  the  boiirde  and  ne  more  to  be  rehersyd."  The  fact 
that  Uymocke  had  to  explain  his  allusion  seems  to  intimate  that  it  was  not  in 
general  use  at  the  time.  In  1587,  however,  we  find,  from  Newton's  "  Herball 
to  the  Bible,"  that  it  was  a  common  country  custom  to  hang  roses  over  festive 
boards  as  a  reminder  to  secrecy.  In  the  Latin  countries  roses  were  olten 
hung  over  confessionals  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  By  the 
seventeenth  century  it  had  become  a  common  custom  in  England  and  Hol- 
land, as  it  had  already  been  in  Germany,  to  paint  or  sculpture  roses  on  the 
ceilings  of  banquetlng-halls. 

Rose-buds.  Gatber  ye  rose-buds  n-hile  ;«  may,  a  well-known  line 
of  Herrick's: 

Gather  ye  rose-buds  while  *•  may. 

Old  Time  is  still  a-flying. 
And  this  same  flower  that  (miles  today 

7>  ikt  Virgint  te  make  mucK  ^  Tim*. 

But  the  doctrine  that  advises  man  or  maid  to  live  for  the  present  and  nnt 
for  the  future,  the  metaphor  which  makes  the  rose  the  emblem  of  the  fast- 
fleeting  spring  of  life,  as  it  is  the  sign  and  symbol  of  the  soon-fadii^  joulh  of 
the  solar  year,  were  familiar  to  remotest  antiquity.  The  author  of  the  "  Wis- 
dom of  Solomon,"  ii.  8,  gives  as  an  example  of  the  rea,soning  of  the  ungodly, 
"  Come   on,  let   us   crown    ourselves   with    rose-huds   before   they   be 

withered."  Ausonius,  in  one  of  hi,s  Idyls,  following  Mimnermos, — and  who 
can  say  how  many  more  ? — bids  the  virgin  gather  roses  whilst  the  flower  is 
new  and  her  age  new  also,  mindful  that  life,  like  the  flower,  ouickly  passes 
away,  Spenser,  following  an  Italian  leader,  introduces  in  his  aescription  of 
Acrasia's  "  Bower  of  Bliss"  this  portion  of  song  : 
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Gather  ihcreforc  the  rose  whil«i  yet  is  prime, 
For  loone  comes  age  that  will  her  pride  deflowre ; 
Galhcr  Lhe  roie  oflove  whiiesl  yel  is  time, 

t  oving^^^umajTH  ^^^^^^  ^^T^cl^^Vv...  5ui>»  75. 

RonSard's  "  Lines  to  his  Mistress"  embody  the  same  thought.  Here  is  the 
laat  stanu,  in  Thackeray's  translation  ! 

Ah  \  dreary  ihaughti  and  dreanu  arc  IhoK, 

Whrieye"hrpoel''.  b^m''gl™'"* 
While  yet  lhe  dame  ii  peerle«  fairl 

Requite  my  passioo  and  my  truih. 

And  gaiher  in  their  blushing  ptiiae 
The  roses  of  yuur  youth  I 

:  of  Moore's  best-known 

You  may  break,  you  may  shatter  the  vass.  if  you  will. 
But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  bang  round  it  still. 

The  idea  was  probably  taken  from  Horace,  who  appears  to  be  speaking  of 
the  odor  of  wine  which  is  retained  by  an  earthen  vessel  into  which  that  liquid 
has  been  poured,  when  he  says, — 

T«iaTu.  ^^'  "°  "'"  '"""'  ""^  " 
('■  The  vase  will  long  the  scent  retain 

It  chanced,  when  pewly  made,  lo  gain.") 

Stjer 


Rofl7-bo6omed  Hours.    This  epithet  was  first  used  in  English  verse  by 
Milton : 

Along  the  crispid  shades  and  bowers 


Od,  lo  SpriKi:. 

And  in  the  above  two  lines  he  has  had  in  mind  another  Miltonic  passage : 

While  universal  Pan, 
Knil  wflh  the  Graces  and  the  Homs  in  dance, 
Led  on  the  eternal  Spring. 

Paradia  Last,  Book  iv„  I.  167. 

Thomson,  too,  has  copied  from  the  same  source  : 

Thence  weary  vision  turns,  where,  leading  »oft 
The  silent  hours  of  love,  with  purest  ray 
Plainly  sweet  Venus  sh.nes. 

Summir.  V.  169a. 

How.  Hard  (or  Zioag)  row  to  hoe,  a  familiar  Americanism,  a  metaphor 
drawn  from  the  cultivation  of  corn  and  potatoes,  and  signifying  anything  that 
is  tlifScult  0/ atlainmen-  '- 


Cos  Abram  thought  'twas  right. 
FiDvokui'  lu  to  fight. 
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Old  Uncle  S.  9»  he,  "  I  eueu 

We've  a  hard  row."  set  he, 
"  To  hoe  jest  now j  bui  thet,  somehow, 

May  happen  in  J.  B. 

LowKLL ;  JsHutkaH  tnjthn. 
I  know  ihat  burglars  claim  they  are  pretty  poorly  paid,  becniue  their  work  keeps  them  tip 

nighiM  so  much,  but  newspaper  men  h;ive  lo  work  nights  also,  and  unless  they  can  rob  a 

Royalist  "  I  am  a  royalist  by  trade,"  a  famous  mot  alttibuted  lo  Joseph 
II,,  Emperor  of  Germany.  He  was  visiting  his  brother-in-law  Louis  XVI. 
in  Paris,  travelling,  as  was  his  wont,  under  the  incognito  of  Count  Palkenstein. 
At  an  evening  party  Jefferson,  the  American  minister,  was  playing  chess  with 
the  old  duchess.  "  How  happens  it,  M.  le  Comte,"  asked  the  latter,  "that 
while  we  all  feel  so  great  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  the  Americans,  you  say 
nothing  for  ihem?"  "C'est  mon  metier  d'6tte  royaliste,"  was  the  reply, — 
"most  unexpected  from  a  philosophe,"  is  Carlyle's  comment.  Joseph,  it  is 
well  known,  had  advised  against  any  French  assistance  to  the  colonies.  Rut 
a  very  similar  sentiment  had  some  years  previously  been  uttered  by  Fred- 
erick the  Great  to  Dr.  Franklin,  when  the  latter  sought  his  aid  in  establishing 
freedom  in  America.  "  Born  a  prince,  and  become  a  king,  I  shall  not  employ 
my  power  to  ruin  my  own  trade,"  was  Frederick's  reply.  Did  Victor  Em- 
manuel remember  these  famous  sayings  when,  on  being  asked  how  he  could 
attend  to  affairs  of  state  after  the  death  of  his  mother  and  his  brother  in  the 
same  year  (1855),  he  replied,  "  I  am  a  kinf; ;  that  is  my  trade"  ?  Heine's  auda- 
cious and  yet  strangely  reverent  moion  his  death-bed  springs  to  mind  at  once: 
"Uieu  me  pardonnera.  C'est  son  metier"  ("God  will  pardon  me.  It  is  his 
trade"). 

Rubicon,  To  pass  the.  to  enter  upon  a  course  from  which  retreat  is  im- 
possible, synonymiius  with  "The  die  is  cast,"  and  these  words  in  fact  were 
used  by  Csesar  when  the  lirst  of  his  men  were  crossing  the  Rubicon,  a  little 
stream  which  divided  Cisalpine  Gaul  from  Italy  proper.  By  an  old  law,  no 
general  of  Rome  was  permitted  to  cross  this  stream  with  his  men  under  amis. 
Accordingly,  when  Csesar  returned  out  of  Gaul  with  his  legions  upon  hear- 
ing that  the  Senate  had  resolved  to  appoint  another  general  lo  supersede 
him  in  the  command  before  his  term  had  expired,  he  made  a  halt  at  lis  bank- 
side.  If  he  crossed  he  would  be  coming  into  Italy  as  an  invader,  a  public 
enemy.  "  If  we  cross  that  little  bridge,"  said  he,  "  there  will  be  nothing  left 
for  it  but  to  fight  it  out  with  the  Senate."  While  he  was  thus  hesitating,  a 
person  remarkable  for  his  noble  mien  and  graceful  aspect  appeared  closest 
hand,  playing  upon  a  pipe.  When  not  only  the  shepherds,  but  a  number  of 
soldiers  also,  some  trumpeters  among  them,  flocked  from  their  posts  to  listen 
to  him,  he  suddenly  seized  a  trumpet  from  one  of  them,  ran  to  the  river  with 
it,  and,  sounding  the  advance  with  a  piercing  blast,  crossed  to  the  other  side. 
"  I^t  us  go  whither  the  omens  of  the  gods  and  the  iniquitj'  of  our  enemies 
call  us,"  exclaimed  Csesar.  "Jacta  alea  est"  ("The  die  is  cast").  (SUE- 
TONEUs:  Lifi.) 

Rump  and  dozen,  a  favorite  form  of  wager  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  It  is  usually  held  to  mean  a  rump  of  beef  cooked  as  steaks 
and  a  dozen  bottles  of  wine,  providing  entertainment  for  the  bettor,  the  bcttee, 
and,  say,  two  friends.  Hut  some  hold  that  the  dozen  is  a  doien  of  oysters 
in  sauce,  citing  in  corroboration  from  "Tom  and  Terry,"  chapter  iii.,  "Jerry 
was  weighed  in  order  to  decide  a  bet  between  him  and  Logic  for  a  rump- 
Bteak  and  a  dozen  of  oysters."  In  iSlI  the  English  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
decided  that  an  action  might  be  maintained  upon  such  a  wager  {Husse;(v> 
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Crieltetl,  3  Campbell's  Reports,  p.  168) ;  liiit  Mansfield,  C.  J.,  said,  "  I  do  not 
judicial  I  ylc  now  the  meaning  uf  a  rump  and  dozen,"  and  complained  of  the  un< 
certainty  on  this  subject.  His  associate,  Healh,  J.,  on  the  contrary,  asserted, 
"  We  know  very  well  privately  that  a  '  tump  and  dozen'  is  what  the  witnesses 
silted,— vii.,  a  good  dinner  and  wine,  in  which  I  can  discover  no  illegality." 

Riusials  a  deBpatlsm  tempered  by  aseassination,  an  anonymous  mol 
made  apropos  of  the  murder  of  the  Emperor  Paul  in  1801,  evidently  based 
upon  the  epigram  made  during  the  aaeien  regime,  "  Fizact  is  an  absolute 
monarchy  tempered  by  songs."  In  some  versions  "  epigrams"  lakes  the  place 
of  "songs."  (See  Ballads.)  Napoleon  was  the  author  of  two  famous  sayings 
about  Russia!  "Scratch  a  Russian  and  you  will  find  a  Tartar,"  and  "In  the 
present  state  of  things  all  Europe  must  in  ten  years  become  either  Cossack 
or  republican."  The  latter  phrase  is  reported  by  Las  Cases  as  occurring  in  a 
conversation  between  him  and  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena  under  date  of  April  8, 
1816.    It  is  commonly  misquoted  "  In  fifty  years." 


S,  the  nineteenth  letter  and  fifteenth  consonant  of  the  English  alphabet, 
and  the  twenty-first  letter  (or  last  but  one)  of  the  Phcenician  alphabet,  from 
which  the  English  is  ultimately  derived.  Its  name  in  Phosiiiciau  and  Hebrew 
■igniiied  "tooth,"  and  iheorigmal  hieroglyphic  symbol  represented  three  teeth. 
The  Phcenician  character  borrowed  therefrom  looks  much  like  our  w.  This 
character  was  set  up  on  end  by  the  Greeks,  and  ultimately  developed  into  the 
S.  There  is  an  old  saying  that  Xenophon  needed  a  pot-hook  in  the  retreat 
of  Ihe  len  thousand,  and  made  it  from  the  letter  sigma.  This  may  be  merely 
a  bit  of  rudimentary  humor,  or  may  be  a  tribute  to  the  military  and  literary 
character  of  the  great  general,  fertile  in  expedients,  and  malting  letters  sub- 
servient to  war. 

Sailor  King,  a  popular  sehriqutlQi  William  IV.,  King  of  Great  Britain, 
who  entered  Ihe  royal  navy  in  1779,  when  fourteen  years  of  age.  He  rose 
gradually  by  regular  promotion  from  the  rank  of  midshipman  to  that  of 
captain.  In  1801  he  was  made  an  admiral,  and  on  retiring  from  active  service 
in  1827  was  made  lord  high  admiral  of  England. 

Salt,  Spilling.  Salt,  the  incorruptible  and  the  preserver  from  corruption, 
the  holy  substance  that  was  used  in  sacrifice,  was  from  the  earliest  limes 
»acred  to  Ihe  Penates,  or  household  gods.  To  spill  it  carelessly  was  to  invite 
their  indignation,  and  to  throw  it  over  the  left  shoulder — the  shoulder  of  evil 
omen,  that  is — of  the  person  spilling  it,  was  to  call  away  from  the  guest 
towards  whom  Ihe  salt  was  spilled  and  turn  upon  the  spiller  the  wrath  of 
these  deities.  The  spilling  of  the  salt  by  Judas  in  Leonardo's  picture  of  the 
Last  Supper  has  quite  another  significance,  in  all  probability,  and  was  in- 
tended by  thai  great  artist  simply  to  symbolize  the  treason  of  Judas,  plotted 
and  perfected  under  the  cover  of  social  intimacy  and  afrecti<m.  But,  indeed, 
it  is  slated  on  very  good  authority  thai  in  the  fresco  itself  there  is  no  salt- 
cellar overturned,  nor  is  ihere  any  trace  of  its  having  been  blurred  or  ob- 
literated. It  was  Raphael  Motgnen  who  in  his  engraving  made  an  un- 
warranted interpolation. 

"To  eat  a  person's  salt"  means  to  partake  of  his  hospitality. 

la  1S09  he  wBi  icnl  to  H^iilin^,  (hat  he  Tnighl  [here  busy  himself  in  the  diicipUne, 
the  inmrucliun,  and  all  the  minute  deliila  of  a  brigade  of  infantry.     He  discharged  all  Ihe 
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■stonMitdat  ID  much  )Eir-d<niii1,  asked  howhe,  who  htdcomimndcdannia  of  two  hundred 
Ihounnd  men  in  the  lield  and  repeatedly  received  the  thaoki  of  Parliament,  coold  piu  up 
wiih  the  command  of  »  brigade.  "  The  real  fact  li,"  replied  Sir  Arthur,  "ihat  1  am  nim- 
muk-'wallah,  u  we  say  in  the  EaM,— thai  1  have  ealea  ihe  king's  Mil.    Ob  ifaai  a 

■-        ■  ■  ity  lo  serve  withi       ■  -  .       .       _.   _..■.._, .t.. 
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p.  yoa. 

Salt  River,  geographically,  is  a  tributary  of  the  Ohio,  and  fig  course  w  in 
Kentucli)'.  The  slang  political  phrase  "rowed  up  Salt  River,"  to  express 
ihe  condition  of  a  defcaled  candidate  for  office,  is  thus  explained  by  Bayard 
Taylor :  "  Formerly  Ihere  were  exiensive  aalt-works  on  Ihe  river,  a  siiorl  dis- 
tance from  its  mouth.  The  laborers  employed  in  them  were  a  set  of  athletic, 
belligerent  fellows,  who  soon  became  noted  far  and  wide  for  their  achieve- 
ments in  ihe  pugtliiilic  line.  Hence  it  became  a  common  thing  for  the  boat- 
men on  the  Ohio,  when  one  of  their  number  became  refractory,  to  say  to  him, 
'  We'll  row  you  up  Salt  River,'  when,  of  course,  the  burly  sallmen  would  have 
the  handling  of  him.  By  a  natural  figure  of  speech  the  expression  was 
applied  to  political  candidates  ;  first,  I  believe,  in  the  Presidential  campaign 
of  1840."  But  a  better  explanation  seems  to  be  that  in  the  early  days  the 
river,  being  crooked  and  difficult  of  navigation,  was  a  favorite  stronghold  for 
river  pirates,  who  preyed  on  the  commerce  of  the  Ohio  and  rowed  their 
plunder  up  Salt  River.  Hence  it  came  lo  be  said  of  anything  that  was  ir- 
revocably lost,  "It's  rowed  up  Salt  River."  A  third  derivation  makes  the 
Ehrase  originate  in  1S32,  when  Henry  Clay,  as  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
ad  an  engagement  to  speak  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  employed  a  boat- 
man to  row  him  up  the  Ohio.  The  boatman,  who  was  a  Jackson  E)emocrat, 
pretended  to  miss  his  way,  and  rowed  Clay  up  Salt  River  instead,  so  that  he 
did  not  reach  his  destination  until  the  day  after  the  election,  just  in  time  to 
hear  of  his  defeat. 

Salute  of  one  bundred  and  one  guna.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  origin 
of  firing  this  number  of  guns  on  great  occasions.  Some  hold  that  it  can  be 
deduced  from  the  German  custom  of  adding  one  on  almost  every  oco»ion, 
which  has  descended  into  trade  and  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  Others  hold 
to  ihe  following  historical  origin.  On  the  triumphant  return  of  Maximilian 
to  Germany  after  a  successful  campaign,  a  brilliant  reception  was  offered  to 
the  monarch  by  the  town  of  Augsburg,  and  a  hundred  rounds  of  cannon  were 
ordered  lo  be  discharged  on  the  occasion.  The  officer  in  service,  fearing  lest 
he  had  neglected  the  exact  number,  caused  an  extra  round  to  be  added.  The 
town  of  Nuremberg,  which  Maximilian  next  visited,  desirou.s  to  prove  itself 
equally  loyal,  also  ordered  a  like  salute;  whence,  it  is  held,  proceeds  the 
custom  that  has  descended  to  our  day. 

Same,  Another  and  the.  This  phrase  occurs  originally  in  one  of 
Horace's  odes  ; 


Bishop  Hall,  probably  with  Horace  in  mind,  entitled  his 
alter  et  idem."    Then  came  Darwin  with  this  passage  in  his  "  Botanic  Garden :" 


Lastly,  Wordsworth  in  "  The  Excursion"  made  the  phrase  a  household  word  j 

By  happy  ehanee  «  saw 
A  twofold  LTnBge :  on  a  grassy  bank 
A  anow.whlle  ram,  and  in  the  crystal  flood 
Anotbar  and  the  Mme. 
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Baocta  slmpUcltM  ("Holfsimplicily"),  a  phrase  first  applied  by  Rufinus 
(one  of  the  earlier  Latin  wrilers,  who  translated  and  continued  the  "  Ecclesi- 
astical History"  of  Eusebius)  to  the  victory  of  a  simple  confessor  of  the  failh 
over  the  great  and  hitherto  invincible  |)hilc)sopher  EusebiuB,  who  had  allied 
himself  with  the  Arians. 

The  expression  was  an  implied  contrast  of  the  wonderful  power  of  simple 
and  honest  (;onviction  lo  the  mighty,  but  specious,  veasoniiig  of  a  learned 
metaphysician.  Arius  had  besought  Eusebius  to  help  adjust  the  difficulty  that 
had  arisen  between  him  and  his  bishop,  Alexander.  Eusebius  responded  to 
the  appeal  by  writing  two  letters,  in  which  he  affirmed  that  Arius  had  been 
misrepresented ;  and  in  this  manner  he  became  concerned  in  the  great  con- 
troversy, although  "  he  was  not,  doclrinally,  an  Arian." 

Rufinus's  exclamation,  "  Sancta  simplicitas,"  was  afterwards  used  by  the 
dying  reformer,  Huss,  as  he  watched  a  little  child  bringing  np  a  log  of  wood 
in  ignorant  imitation  of  the  servants  of  the  Council,  who  were  heaping  fagots 
about  the  stake  to  which  he  was  bound.  Robertson  gives  a  slightly  different 
version  of  the  incident :  "  It  is  said  that,  as  he  saw  an  old  woman  carry  a  fagot 
to  the  pile  which  was  to  burn  him,  he  smiled,  and  said,  '  Oh,  hoiy  simplicity  !' 
meaning  that  her  intention  was  good,  although  the  poor  old  creature  was 
ignorant  and  misled." 

The  application  in  this  instance  is  not  precisely  that  made  by  Rufinus,  for 
in  his  allusion  both  the  deed  and  the  intent  were  commended.  With  Huss, 
the  act  was  condemned,  only  the  animating  principle  approved. 

This  is  the  u^ual  acceptation  of  the  meaning  as  used  by  modern  writers. 
Thtis,  Matthew  Browne,  speaking  of  Currer  Bell's  notion  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  says,  "  Saticta  simplicitasi  we  cry."  Mrs.  Gaskell  had  quoted 
Charlotte  as  having  represented  the  duke  in  the  War  Office,  "putting  on 
bis  hat  at  five  minutes  to  four,  telling  the  clerks  they  might  go,  and  scat- 
tering 'largess'  among  them  with  a  liberal  hand,  as  he  lakes  his  leave  for 
the  &ty." 

BanctltT,  Odor  of.  To  die  in  the  odor  of  sanctity  means  to  die  in  good 
repute.  When  the  odor  of  sanctity  is  said  to  pervade  a  thing,  it  is  meant  to 
smell  of— j>,,  appertain  to — the  Church.  A  sanctimonious  living  person  of  the 
type  of  Pecksniff  carries  the  odor  of  sanctity  about  with  him.  To  die  in  the 
odor  of  sanctity  was  originally  used  in  a  literal  sense.  The  bodies  of  saintly 
dead  were  believed  to  be  free  in  some  manner  from  the  corruption  of  sinful 
flesh,  and  to  have  a  savory  smell. 

Shirley  had  this  superstition  in  mind  when  he  wrote,— 
Only  ihe  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet  and  biossiim  in  the  duat, 

CoHUnUon  ^/Ajax  and  Ulyiiis  : 

and  he  also  remembered  Tate  and  Brady's  metrical  version  of  Psalm  cxxii.  ; 
Shall  flourish  when  he  sleeps  in  dust. 
Sand,  a  slang  term  for  courage,  backbone,  or  audacity.     It  is  said  to  have 
been  first  used  by  Harvard  students.     Hence  an  origin  implying  some  his- 
torical information  is  by  no  means  unlikely.     There  is  the  story  of  Junot  at 
the  siege  of  Toulon.     Napoleon,  while  constructing  a  battery,  wanted  some 
one  to  write  a  letter  for  nim.     Voung  Junot  stepped  forward  lo  offer  his 
services.     Hardly  had  the  letter  been  finished,  when  a  cannon-ball,  striking 
near  Ihe  volunteer  secretary,  covered  him  with  mud  and  dust. 
"Good  I"  said  Junot:  "we  shall  not  want  sand  this  time." 
Napoleon  was  so  much  pleased  with  this  answer  that  he  asked  Junot  what 
he  could  do  tot  him. 
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And  he  was  promoted,  and  soon  showed  that  he  deserved  it. 
Sands  of  time.     Longfellow's  lines  in  the  "  Psalm  of  Life," 

And  depaning  leave  behind  ui 
Footprinla  on  ihe  landl  of  time, 

may  be  a  reminiscence  of  NaiioJeon's  phrase  in  a  letter  on  Ihe  Poor-Laws  to 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  which  he  trusts  "that  we  may  leave  some  im- 
press of  our  lives  on  the  sands  of  lime."  Napoleon  also  said,  "  Better  never 
to  have  been  born  than  to  live  without  glory,"  and  "  It  wonid  be  better  for 
3  man   never   to   have   lived    than   not   to   leave   behind   him   traces  of  his 

Sandwich,  a  slice  of  meat  or  other  article  of  food  between  two  pieces  of 
bread.  They  are  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the  fourth  E^rl  of  Saridwich 
(hence  their  name),  who  was  so  much  addicted  to  gambling  that  he  would 
larely  quit  play  for  dinner.  It  was  after  this  nobleman  that  the  Sandwich 
Islands  were  in  1778  named  by  Captain  James  Cook. 

Sana-Culottes  {"'without  breeches"),  a  name  of  contempt  bestowed  by 
the  party  of  the  aristocracy  in  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution  on 
the  "rabble," 

Sardonic  smile,  a  bitter  mocking  smile  or  laugh.  The  expression  is  as 
old  as  Homer,  by  whom  the  epithet  aaf>iu.vitiv  is  applied  to  a  bitter  laugh 
(Odyssey,  xx.  302).  Its  derivation  is  unsettled.  An  agreeable  little  story  is 
told  that  the  ancient  Sardinians,  like  many  other  barbarous  tribes,  used  to 
get  rid  of  their  relations  in  extreme  old  age  by  throwing  them  alive  into  deep 
pits,  a  delicate  attention  which  the  venerable  ladies  or  gentlemen  were  ex- 
pected to  greet  with  expressions  of  delight.  Hence  a  Sardinian  laugh  came 
to  mean  laughing  on  the  wrong  side  of  one's  mouth.  It  might  seem  that  our 
proverb  "grin  and  bear  it"  could  be  referred  to  the  same  origin.  But  other 
learned  authorities  hold  that  copdoi'un',  or  sardon,  was  a  plant  of  Sardim'a, 
which  being  eaten  by  man  contracted  the  muscles  and  excited  laughter  even 
to  death.  Unfortunately  for  both  these  theories,  Homer's  word  is  aapAcaimv, 
not  aapioviov,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  Sardinia  was  known  in  the 
Homeric  age.  We  are  therefore  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  the  less  thrill- 
ing explanation  that  the  term  is  connected  with  the  verb  oaif>u,  to  show  the 
teeth,  to  grin  like  a  dog. 

San-ite  Queen,  Dido,  Queen  of  Tyie,     Sarra  is  an  ancient  name  of  the 
city  of  Tyre.     Compare  Milton,  "  Paradise  Lost,"  xi.  243  1 
Over  his  lucid  arms 
A  military  vest  of  purple  flowed, 
Livelier  than  Meiibcean,  or  Ihe  grain 
or  Sarra,  worn  by  hings  and  heroei  old 

Satanic  School,  a  name  invented  by  Souihey,  and  first  nwd  in  the 
vitnperative  preface  which  accompanied  the  publication  of  his  "Vision  of 
Judgment :" 

Immoral  vriters,  men  of  diieaied  hearts  and  depraved  imazinaiioni.  who,  forminK  a 

•yitem  of  npinioni  10  suli  iheir  own  unhappy  course  of  conduct,  have  relielled  «B»'nsl  the 
holiest  ordinances  of  human  society,  and  haling  thai  revealed  religion  which,  with  all  their 
enoris  and  bravadoes,  they  are  unable  to  entirely  disbelieve,  labor  10  make  others  as  miserabla 
as  ihemtetves  by  infeciing  them  with  a  moral  virus  which  eai$  into  the  soul.  Th*  school 
which  ihey  have  set  up  may  he  properly  called  the  Satanic  School ;  for  though  their  produc- 
tions breathe  the  spirit  or  Belial  in  iheir  tascivioui  pans,  and  the  ipitit  of  Moloch  m  Iheir 
loathsome  imajies  of  atrocities  and  hoiron,  which  ihiy  delight  lo  rvpcasent,  thay  are  mon 
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partlcutiHr  characteriied  by  ■  Satanic  spirit  of  pride  and  audicioui  impiety  which  itill  belrayi 
the  wtetched  feeliDga  of  bopelcssness  wlierewitti  it  ii  allied. 

Primarily  Byron  was  levelled  at,  but  liritish  cant  has  inclui3ed  among  the 
number  of  its  members  Rousseau,  Shelley,  and  Mooie,  and  such  lieteroge- 
neoos  elements  as  Uulwer,  Victor  Hugo,  George  Sand,  and  (the  company  is 
much  honor  to  him)  Paul  de  Kock. 

"y«nlier"aad  "  Gotl  von  Beriichlngen"  .  have  produced  incalculable  cfTecla.  which 
Moutioopen  and  Satanic  Schools,  do  at  leDgth  all  happily  lie  behind  us. — Carlvlb;  £i- 

Scbool-maater  is  abroad,  Tbe,  a  phrase  that  originated  with  Lord 
Brougham,  lie  used  it  first  at  the  initial  meeting  of  the  London  Mechanics' 
Institution  in  1825.  Dr.  Burbeck  was  in  the  chair,  and  John  Reynolds,  a 
prosperous  and  highly-esteemed  school-master  of  Chadwell  Street,  Clerken- 
well.  acted  as  secretary.  In  the  course  of  some  complimentary  remarks,  Mr. 
Brougham,  who  was  not  then  a  lord,  said,  "  Look  out,  gentlemen,  the  school- 
master is  abroad."  He  repeated  the  saying  a  year  or  two  later  when  Parlia- 
ment was  opened  by  commission  on  January  29,  1828,  Wellington  had  just 
succeeded  Canning  in  the  premiership.  The  opposition  had  denounced  the 
choice  as  that  of  a  mere  "  military  chieftain."  Brougham,  the  leader  of  the 
opposition,  said,  "  Field-Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington  may  take  the  army, 
he  may  take  the  navy,  he  may  take  the  great  seal,  he  may  take  the  mitre.  I 
make  him  a  present  of  them  all.  Let  him  come  on  with  his  whole  force, 
sword  in  hand,  against  the  constitution,  and  the  English  people  will  not  only 
beat  him  back,  but  laugh  at  his  assaults.  In  other  times  the  country  may 
have  heard  with  dismay  that  'the  soldier  was  abroad.'  It  is  not  so  now.  Let 
the  soldier  be  abroad  if  he  will  :  he  can  do  nothing  in  this  age.  There  is  ati- 
olher  personage  abroad, — a  personage  less  imposing  ;  in  the  eyes  of  some, 
perhaps,  insignificant.  The  school -master  is  abroad,  and  I  trust  to  him,  armeil 
with  his  primer,  against  the  soldier  in  full  military  array."  The  phrase,  which 
had  fallen  almost  unnoticed  before,  was  now  caught  up  and  repealed  all  over 
the  land.  Allusions  to  it  will  be  found  scattered  thick  through  all  contem- 
porary literature.  Hood  was  especially  fond  of  turning  it  to  humorous  ac- 
count    One  of  his  best  tales  is  entilleil  '■  The  School -Mistress  Abroad." 

Brougham  is  thoroughly  corroborated  by  an  authority  from  the  other  side 
of  the  house.  "Il  is  well  said,"  remarked  Moltke  in  the  German  Reichstag, 
February  16,  1874,  "that  it  is  the  school-master  that  wins  our  battles.  The 
Prussian  school-master  won  the  battle  of  Sadowa,"  He  referred  probably 
to  an  article  published  in  Ausland,  No.  29,  July  17,  1866,  by  Peschel,  who 
wrote,  shortly  after  the  events,  on  the  "  Lesson  of  the  Last  Campaign,"  seek- 
ing lo  prove  that  "the  victory  of  the  Prussians  over  the  Austrians  was  a 
victory  of  the  Prussian  over  the  Austrian  school -master."  A  like  remark 
was  that  of  Lehnert,  Under-Secretary  of  Slate  in  the  Prussian  Landtag,  Janu- 
ary 35,  i368!  "It  was  admitted  on  all  sides  after  Sadowa  that  not  merely 
the  needle-gun  but  the  schools  had  won  the  battle." 

Schooner,  The  first  vessel  of  this  rig  is  said  to  have  been  built  in 
Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  about  the  year  1713.  When  she  went  off  the 
stocks  into  ihe  water  a  by-stander  cried  out,  "  Oh,  how  she  scoons  !"  The 
builder  instantly  replied,  "  A  schooner  let  her  be ;"  and  from  that  time  ves- 
sels thus  rigged  have  gone  by  that  name.  The  word  icoon  is  popularly  used 
in  some  parts  of  New  England  to  denote  the  act  of  making  stones  skip  along 
the  surface  of  the  water.  The  Scottish  scon  means  the  same  thing.  The 
word  appears  to  have  been  originally  written  scooner. 

Boot-frae.    Scot,  or  ihot,  means  the  reckoning  or  bill ;  therefore  scot-free 
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means  free  of  all  charge :  ompare  the  expression  "  to  pay  one's  shot"  The 
word  Comes  from  Anglo-Saxon  seeotaH,  to  throw  down  in  payment;  Old 
French  escvl,  payment  of  one's  own  share  of  a  common  expense;  Italian 
scolte,  the  reckoning  at  an  inn  ;  Icelandic  ikot,  a  conlrihution  ;  Low  German 
schetiit,  to  cash,  sthott,  contribution  ;  compare  Gaelic  tgot,  part  or  share. 

The  expression  "  lo  pay  scot  and  lot"  also  throws  some  light  on  the  word, 
meaning  to  pay  shares  in  proportion. 

Scotch  ^rut  "  It  requires,"  said  Sydney  Smith,  •'  a  surgical  operation  to 
gel  a  joke  well  into  a  Scotch  understanding.  Their  only  idea  of  wit,  or  rather 
that  inferior  variety  of  the  electric  taleni  which  prevails  occasionally  in  the 
North,  and  which,  under  the  name  of  tiiut,  is  so  infinitely  distressing  lo 
people  of  good  taste,  is  laughing  immoderately  at  slated  intervals.  They  are 
so  imbued  with  metaphysics  that  they  even  make  love  metaphysically.  I 
overheard  a  young  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  at  a  dance  in  Edinburgh,  exclaim 
in  a  sudden  pause  of  the  music,  '  What  you  say,  my  lord,  is  very  true  of  love 

in  tlie  aibstract,  but '     Here  the  fiddlers  began  fiddling  furiously,  and  the 

rest  was  lost." 

This  famous  phrase  has  always  been  a  thorn  in  the  Scotchman's  side. 
Afler  thinking  over  it  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  some  representative  of  the 
race  evolved  the  retort  that  it  was  an  English  joke  which  necessitated  the 
operation,  and  the  northern  part  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain  has  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  convulsions  into  which  it  was  immediately  thrown.  Before 
Sydney  Smith,  however,  Horace  Walpole  had  said,  referring  to  the  same  race, 
"The  whole  race  has  hitherto  been  void  of  wit  and  humor,  and  even  incapa- 
ble of  relishing  it."  {Letter  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  1778.}  Another  estimate  of 
the  Scotch  which  has  a  history  of  its  own  Js  the  following  from  Chapman, 
Jonson,  and  Marston's  "  Eastward  Ho  :" 

eanh.  £ul  as  Tor  Ihem  ihen  are  no  greater  (Hends  Co  EngiLhmen  and  Englintl  when  rber 
ate  out  on't,  in  ihe  world,  than  tbey  arc.  And  for  my  own  part  I  would  a  hundred  Ibounnd 
of  ihem  were  there  [VirBinial ;  for  we  are  all  one  counlrymen  now,  ye  know,  and  we  should 
find  ten  times  more  comfort  oT  them  theie  [han  we  do  here.— Act  iii.,  Sc.  3. 

This  is  the  passage  that  gave  offence  to  James  I.  and  caused  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  authors.  The  leaves  containing  it  were  cancelled  and  reprinted, 
and  it  occurs  in  only  a  few  of  the  original  copies. 

Scrape  an  acquaintance.  An  anecdote  is  told  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
from  which  this  phrase  may  be  derived.  As  the  emperor  was  entering  a 
bath,  he  saw  an  old  soldier  scraping  himself  with  a  tile.  Recognizing  a  former 
comrade,  and  pityinc  his  condition  that  he  had  nothing  belter  than  a  tile  for  a 
flesh-brush,  he  sent  him  a  sum  of  money  and  some  bathing-garments.  Next 
day,  as  Hadrian  entered  the  bath,  he  found  it  crowded  with  old  soldiers  scrapi- 
ing  themselves  with  tiles.  He  understood  (he  intent,  and  wittily  evaded  it, 
saying,  "Scrape  yourselves,  gentlemen,  but  you  will  not  scrape  an  acquaint- 
ance with  me."  Some  authorities  refer  it  10  the  custom  of  scraping  the  fool 
behind  in  bowing,  which  was  always  done  in  the  formal  days  of  Louis  XIV- 

Scrape,  Oettlug  into  s 

the  days  when  England  was  _ ^  ... 

the  woods  cut  sharp  gullies  between  the  trees,  called  "  deer -sera  pes,"  which 
it  was  easier  to  fall  into  than  to  climb  out  of.  Another  suggested  derivatioti 
takes  the  phrase  from  the  driving  of  a  ball  at  the  game  of  golf  into  a  rabbit- 
burrow  or  "  scrape."  The  Rev.  H,  T.  Ellacombe,  M.A.,  in  Notes  and  Qtieriet, 
February  14.  i8!io,  says  that  in  1803  a  woman  was  killed  by  a  stag  in  Powder- 
ham  Park,  Devon.     "  It  was  said  that,  when  walking  across  the  park,  the 
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attempted  to  crtwa  the  stig's  scrape"  which  he  says  is  " a  ring  which  stags 
make  in  the  rutting  season,  and  woe  be  to  any  who  get  within  it."  He  confirms 
his  siory  by  a  copy  of  the  parish  register,  which  records  thai  "  Frances 
Tucker  (Icilled  by  a  stag)  was  buried  December  14,  1803." 

Scratching,  Soratoher.  These  more  vigorous  than  euphonious  names 
have  been  given  In  the  American  vernac>ilar  to  a  political  act  and  its  perpe- 
trator, respectively.  In  many  of  the  States  all  |)ublic  officials  are  voted  on  a 
single  ballot,  in  others  they  are  grouped,  judicial  olHcers  being  voted  un  one 
ballot.  State  officers  on  another,  and  city  and  county  officers  on  stili  another. 
If  it  happens,  as  it  frequently  does,  that  one  or  more  of  the  candidates  on 
the  list  is  particularly  distasteful  to  a  voter  individually  or  to  large  numbers 
of  voters,  he  or  they  scratch — i.i.,  erase — the  obnoxious  candidate's  name  from 
their  ballot  before  voting  it,  and  thus  become  scratchers.  They  ma^  even 
resort  Co  the  use  of  the  pasier  (see  Pasteks),  thereby  doubling  the  eflective- 
ness  of  the  act  by  both  deducting  one  vote  from  the  candidate  scratched  and 
at  the  same  time  adding  one  to  his  opponent.  Ballots  which  have  been 
amended  by  scratching,  pasting,  or  otherwise  are  called  "split  tickets,"  in 
contradistinction  to  the  "straight"  or  "regular"  ticket  containing  the  names 
of  the  candidates  as  nominated  by  the  party. 

Scylla  and  Cbarybdis.  The  familiar  phrase  "  To  shun  Charybdts  and 
strike  upon  Scylla"  is  usually  referred  to  the  ancients,  if  not  to  Homer  him- 
self. But,  though  the  allusion  is  to  the  Homeric  fable  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis, 
— the  one  a  rock,  the  other  a  whirlpool,  in  the  Straits  of  Messina,  Sicily,  each 
with  an  eponymous  monster  who  sought  to  hire  sailors  to  their  destruction, — 
the  phrase  itself  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  literature  in  the  "  Alexandriad" 
of  Philip  Gaultier,  a  mediaeval  Latin  poet  He  is  apostrophizing  Darius 
when  flying  before  Alexander : 

Nescis,  heu  \  pcrdlw,  n«ci9 
Quern  fugUs  :  hostei  incurris  dum  fugis  hoslem  ; 
Incidis  in  Scyliam  cupiens  viiare  Charybdim. 
("ThDUhnowHliKH,  OloHone.iriurelo  tbou  flJesU    Thou  will  run  into  an  enemy  while 
fleang  lioat  an  enemy.    Thou  wilt  rail  upon  Scylla  la  seeking  lo  shun  Charybdii.") 

Many  other  proverbs  embody  this  idea  of  escaping  from  one  danger  to  fall 
into  another  as  great  or  greater  :  "Out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire,"  "As 
good  eat  the  devil  as  the  broth  he  is  boiled  in"  (both  English),  "  To  come  out 
of  the  rain  under  the  spout"  (German),  "  Flying  from  the  bull,  I  fell  into  the 
river,"  "To  break  the  constable's  head  and  take  refuge  wiih  the  sheriff" 
(both  Spanish),  etc.  In  the  form  "  Between  Scylla  and  Charybdis"  the  saw 
is  identical  in  meaning  with  "  Between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea"  (see  Devil 

AND  THE  DEEP  SKA,  BETWEEN  THK). 

Thm,  when  I  shun  Scylla,  your  father,  I  fall  into  Charybdis,  yoor  mother.— iUSirfilaMf  t^ 

Be  non  fc  vero,  h  ben  trovata  ("  If  it  is  not  true,  it  is  a  happy  inven- 
tion"), an  Italian  proverb  of  unknown  origin,  but  evidently  a  common  saying  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  It  occurs  in  the  Italian  translation  of  "  Don  Quixote," 
but  before  that  it  is  quoted  in  Pasquier's  "  Recherches"  (1600).— "Si  cela 
n'est  vray,  il  est  bien  trouv^,"— with  an  acknowledgment  of  its  Italian  source. 

See  and  be  seen.  Ovid,  in  his  "Art  of  Love,"  i.  99,  has  the  phrase 
••Spectalum  veniunt,  veniunt  specientnr  ut  ipsie"  ("They  come  to  see; 
they  come  that  they  themselves  may  be  seen").  Chancer  Englishes  Ovid 
thuit 
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Both  Ben  Jonson  in  his  "Epithalamion"  and  Goldsmith  in  his  "Citizen  of 
the  World"  have  the  modern  phrase  "  To  see  and  to  be  seen,"  which  ia  now 

Self-appreciation.  "  I  am  not,"  says  Mr.  Lowell,  in  his  excellent  essay 
"On  a  Ceruin  Condescension  in  Foreigners,"—"  I  am  not,  I  think,  specially 
thin-skinned  as  to  other  people's  opinions  of  myself,  having,  as  1  conceive, 
later  and  fuller  intelligence  on  that  point  than  anybody  else  can  give  me. 
Life  is  continually  weighing  us  in  very  sensitive  scales,  and  telling  every  one 
of  us  precisely  what  his  real  weight  is,  to  the  last  grain  of  dust.  Whoever  at 
fifty  does  not  rate  himself  quite  as  low  as  most  of  his  acquaintances  Wduld  be 
likely  to  put  him,  must  be  either  a  fool  or  a  great  man  ;  and  I  humbly  dis- 
claim being  either." 

But  it  was  long  before  he  was  fifty  that  Lowell  wrote  this  skit  upon  himself 
in  the  "  Fable  for  Critics  :" 


There  is  Lowell,  who's  striving  V: 
With  a  whole  bale  of  istni  tieJ  to) 


igethei  with  rhyint 


But  ^l^A  rath«'by'half  make  "inin^flfelliell,      ' 

And  rattle  away  till  he's  old  as  Methusalem. 

Al  the  head  of  a  march  to  the  last  N«w  Jerusalem. 

This  is  as  neat  a  bit  of  criticism  on  Lowell  as  could  be  expected  in  ^bro- 
chure  the  aim  of  which  was  professedly  humorous. 

Another  famous  American  author  who  has  shown  rare  powers  of  self-criti* 
cism  is  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  The  |)reface  to  "  Twice-Told  Tales"  is  a  won- 
derful production  in  this  line,  but  is  too  well  known  to  be  quoted  here.  A 
sort  of  preface  affixed  to  "  Rappaccini's  Daughter"  when  that  weird  story  was 
originally  published  in  the  Democratic  Review  has  been  included  in  only  a  few 
editions  of  Hawthorne's  works,  and  may  therefore  be  new  to  many  readers, 
"Rappaccini's  Daughter,"  it  was  feigned,  was  a  translation  from  a  French 
writer  named  Aubepine  (the  French  for  "hawthorn"),  and  the  pretended 
translator  thus  introduced  his  author  to  the  American  public  : 
The  Writings  of  AudApine. 

_  We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  translated  specimens  of  the  prodaccions  of  M.  de 


1  countrymen  as  well  as  to  the  student  of  fo 
y  an  unronunate  posi. '       " 


■a  the  Transcendentallsls  [whi 
lympathi 


lure  of  the  world)  and  the  greai  body  of 


modes  of  development 

too  popular  lo  satisfy  the  spiritual  or  melaphyiical 
irily  find  himself  without  an  audience,  encepi  hera 

•■-    -      His  writings,  t.    '     -■"  "  ^-- 

ighl  hav 


□ot  altogether  destitute  of  fancy  and  cngmality ;  they  might  have  won  him  gre.iler  tepuial 
but  fur  an  invelerate  love  of  allegory,  which  is  apt  lo  invest  his  plots  and  charaelers  with 
aspect  of  scenery  and  people  in  the  clouds,  and  to  steal  away  the  human  warmth  om  of 
conceptions.     Mis  fictions  are  sometimes  historical,  sometimes  of  the  present  day,  and  sol 


only  add  to  this  very  cursory  notice  that  M,  de  I'AuWpine'i  productione.irthe  reader  chance 
lo  take  Ihem  in  precisely  the  proper  point  of  view,  may  amuse  a  leisure  hour  as  well  as  those 
of  a  brighter  man :  if  otherwise,  ihey  can  hardly  fail  to  look  eicessively  like  nonsense. 

Many  years  afterwards,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Fields,  dated  from  the  Liverpool 
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consulate,  April  13,  1854,  and  concerning  a  new  edition  of  the  "Mosses  from 
an  Old  Manse,"  Hawthorne  says, — 


When 

wrote  Ihos 

dreamy 

sketches,  I 

Itl 

thoUBhl 

hat 

sh 

uld 

for 

Ih.  p 

ng  life  of  a 

Li 

Up 

qiu 

thai  1  eolin 

ly  compr 

bend  my  o 

f  th 

Eul 

always 

ng 

llho 

-gh 

I  ha 

ch 

nnd 

limes,  an 

d.  10  t,^ll  V 

he  truth. 

clfi 

lule,  as 

•««  my«lf 

nihisbook,     Yelci 

ly  there  1 

CKdit  for  > 

the  tim 

.     But  1 

dun 

nk 

mil 

cb  mo 

re  credit  Iha 

nlgot. 

It  hu  been 

a  V 

ery  disag 

eeable  ta. 

kto 

lyself  wcrthy  of  very 
read  the  book. 

Onecurious  misjuilgment  of  Hawthorne's  was  in  placi[ig"The  House  of 
the  Seven  Qables"  above  "  The  Scarlet  Letter."  "  Being  better  (which  I  insist 
it  is)  than  'Tiie  Scarlet  Letter,'  I  have  never  expecled  il  to  be  so  popular," 
(Letter  to  Fields,  May  23,  1851.)  "The  Marble  Faun"  he  called  "an  auda- 
cious attempt  to  iin]X)se  a  tissue  of  absurdities  upon  the  public  by  the  mere 
art  of  style  of  narrative  ;"  and  in  reference  lo  the  same  book  he  says,  "  Il  is 
odd  enough  that  my  own  individual  taste  is  for  quite  another  class  of  works 
than  tho^e  which  I  myself  am  able  to  wrile.  If  I  were  to  meet  with  such 
hooks  as  mine,  by  another  writer,  I  don't  believe  I  should  be  able  to  get 
through  them." 

There  is  a  sturdy  and  splendid  truthfulness  in  all  Goethe's  self-criticisms : 
the  praise  is  as  genuine  and  unembarrassed  as  if  he  were  speaking  of  some- 
thing entirely  foreign.  His  "Conversations,"  as  jolted  down  by  Eckermaon, 
are  full  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  criticisms  on  his  own  writings. 
Of  "  Giiti  von  Beriichingen"  he  says,  "  I  wrote  it  as  a  young  man  of  two-and- 
twenty,  and  was  astonished,  ten  years  after,  at  the  truth  of  my  delineation. 
It  is  obvious  that  I  had  not  experienced  or  seen  anything  of  the  kind,  and 
therefore  I  most  have  acquired  the  knowledge  of  various  human  conditions 
by  way  of  anticipation."  "Werther,"  he  told  Eckermann,  "is  a  creation 
which   I,  like  the  pelican,  fed  with  the  blood  of  my  own  heart.  I  have 

only  read  the  book  once  since  its  appearance,  and  have  taken  good  care  not 
to  read  it  again.  It  is  a  mass  of  Congreve  rockets.  I  am  uncomfortable  when 
t  look  at  it ;  and  I  dread  lest  I  should  once  more  experience  the  peculiar 
mental  stale  from  which  it  was  evolved."  To  a  young  Englishman  who  had 
read  with  great  delight  both  "  Tasso"  and  "  Egmont,"  but  found  "  Faust" 
somewhat  difficult,  Goethe  laughingly  said,  "I  would  not  have  advised  you 
to  undertake  'Faust.'  It  is  mad  stuff,  and  goes  quite  beyond  all  ordinary 
feeling.  But  since  you  have  done  it  of  your  own  accord,  without  asking  my 
advice,  you  will  see  how  you  will  get  through.  Faust  is  so  strange  an  indi- 
vidual that  only  few  can  sympathize  with  his  internal  condition.  Then  the 
character  of  Mephislopheles  is,  on  account  of  his  irony,  and  because  he  is  a 
living  result  of  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  world,  also  very  difficult 
But  you  will  see  what  lights  open  upon  you.  '  Tasso,'  on  the  other  hand,  lies 
far  nearer  the  common  leelings  of  mankind,  and  the  elaboration  of  its  form  is 
lavorable  to  an  easy  comprehension  of  it." 

"Wilhelm  Meister"  Goethe  thought  was  "one  of  the  most  uucalculable 
productions.  I  myself  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  the  key  to  il.  People 
seek  a  central  point,  and  that  is  hard,  and  not  even  right.  I  should  Ihink  a 
rich,  manifold  life,  brought  close  to  our  eyes,  would  be  enough  in  itself,  with- 
out any  express  tendency,  which,  after  all.  is  only  for  the  intellect.  But  if 
anj^lhTiig  of  the  sort  is  insisted  upon,  it  will  be  found  perhaps  in  the  words 
which  Frederic,  at  the  end,  addresses  to  the  hero,  when  he  says, '  Thou  seemest 
to  me  like  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish,  who  went  out  to  seek  his  father's  asses,  and 
found  a  kingdom.'  Keep  only  lo  this,  for  in  fact  the  whole  work  seems  to 
■ay  nothing  more  than  that  m^in.  despite  all  his  follies  and  errors,  being  led 
by  a  higher  hand,  reaches  some  liapjiy  goal  at  last." 
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Many  of  the  poet's  con  tern  pot  aries  were  wont  to  Hpeak  of  Tieck  as  a  rival 
in  intellect.  Here  is  the  way  in  which  Goeihe  disposes  of  this  companion  : 
"Tieck  is  a  talent  of  great  importance,  and  no  one  can  be  more  sensible 
than  myself  of  his  extraordinary  merits  ;  but  when  they  raise  him  above  him- 
self and  place  him  on  a  level  with  me  they  are  in  error.  I  can  speak  this  out 
plainly:  it  matters  nothing  to  me,  for  I  did  not  make  myself.  1  might  justaa 
well  compare  myself  with  Shakesiieare,  who  likewise  did  not  make  himself 
and  who  is  nevertheless  a  being  of  a  higher  order,  to  whom  I  must  look  up 
with  reverence." 

Heine  was  another  German  who  was  gracious  enough  to  acknowledge  bis 
inferiority  to  Shakespeare.  "  But  with  Byron,"  he  insisted,"!  feel  like  an 
equal."  On  the  other  hand,  Wordsworth,  it  will  be  remembered,  said  that 
he  could  write  hke  Shakespeare  if  he  had  a  mind  to, — which  brought  out  one 
of  Lamb's  most  famous  retorts  :    "  So,  you  see,  it's  the  mind  that's  wanting." 

There  was  a  stubborn  self-reliance  in  Wordsworth's  nature  which  led  him 
to  face  detraction  with  a  calm  conviction  of  its  injustice. 

In  1807  he  wrote  thus  to  Lady  Beaumont ;  "  Make  yourself,  my  dear  friend, 
as  easy-hearted  as  myself  with  respect  to  these  poems.  Trouble  not  yourself 
with  their  present  reception  :  of  what  moment  is  that,  compared  with  what  I 
trust  is  their  destiny  ?  To  console  the  afflicted,  to  add  sunshine  to  daylight 
by  making  the  happy  happier,  to  teach  the  young  and  (he  gracious  of  every 
age  to  see,  to  think,  and  feel,  and  therefore  to  become  more  actively  and 
seriously  virtuous, — this  is  their  office,  which  I  trust  they  will  faithfully  per- 
form long  after  we  (that  is,  all  that  is  mortal  of  us)  are  mouldered  in  our 
f raves."  Again  he  says,  "  Be  assured  that  the  decision  of  these  persons 
i.e.,  "  the  London  wits  and  witlings"]  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question ; 
they  are  altogether  incompetent  judges.  My  ears  are  stone-deaf  to  this 

idle  buzz,  and  my  flesh  as  insensible  as  iron  to  these  petty  stings ;  and  after 
what  I  have  said  I  am  sure  yours  will  be  the  same.  I  doubt  not  that  you 
will  share  with  me  an  invincible  confidence  that  my  writings  (and  among 
them  these  little  poems]  will  co-operate  with  the  benign  tendencies  in  human 
nature  and  society,  wherever  found,  and  that  they  will  in  their  degree  be 
efficacious  in  making  men  wiser,  better,  and  happier," 

Southey,  with  far  less  reason  than  Wordsworth,  had  an  equally  exalted 
opinion  of  his  own  powers,  an  equally  confident  expectation  that  posterity 
would  rank  him  among  the  great  poets  of  the  world.  "I  shall  be  read  1^ 
posterity,"  he  asserted,  "if  I  am  not  read  now;  read  with  Milton  and  Virgil 
and  Daiiie  when  poets  whose  works  are  now  selling  by  thousands  are  only 
known  through  a  biographical  dictionary."  And  again,  "Die  when  I  may, 
my  monument  Is  made.  Senhora,  that  I  shall  one  day  have  a  monument  in 
St.  Paul's  is  more  certain  than  1  should  choose  to  say  to  every  one;  but  it 
was  a  strange  feeling  which  I  had  when  1  was  last  in  St.  Paul's  and  thought 
so.  How  think  you  I  shall  look  in  marble  ^'  And  still  again,  "  One  over- 
whelming principle  has  formed  my  destiny  and  marred  all  prospects  of  rank 
and  wealth  ;  but  it  has  made  me  happy,  and  it  will  make  me  immortal." 

Poor  Southey  I  The  monument  in  St.  Paul's  he  has  indeed  obtained,  and 
he  looks  well  in  marble.  But  his  books  are  fast  fading  out  of  the  minds  even 
of  reading  men. 

Perhaps  Porson  was  right.  When  Southey  was  once  speaking  of  himself 
in  this  same  strain  of  self- laudation,  Porson  said,  "  1  will  tell  you,  sir,  what  I 
think  of  your  poetical  works:  they  will  be  read  when  Shakespeare's  and 
Milton's  are  forgotten," — adding,  after  a  pause,  " but  iiat  till  then." 

Landor  was  content  to  leave  his  works  to  ihe  judgment  of  posterity,  and 
was  sure  that  that  judgment  would  be  favorable.  "  I  shall  dine  late,"  be 
eays,  "  but  the  dining-room  will  be  well  lighted,  the  guests  few  smd  select." 
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Milton,  from  early  youth,  was  confident  tha.t  he  could  produce  eometbing 
which  "  the  world  would  not  willingly  let  die."  In  the  touching  sonnet  on  the 
lou  of  his  eyes  he  rejoices  that  he 


ouiUve  Lhis  iufiy  ihyme,— 

of  Horace's  splendid  piece  of  bragga- 

^ring  more  high  Ihan  regal  pyramids, 
Nor  Ihe  vaio  rush  of  Boreas'shall  deslio;. 

Many  of  the  classic  authors,  indeed,  h^d  an  excellent  opinion  of  ihemselves. 
Ovid  says, — 

And  when  I  am  dead  and  gone, 
M  y  corpse  iaid  under  a  sionc. 
My  fame  shall  yet  survive, 
And  I  shall  be  alive; 

My  glory  shall  persever. 

Cicero  justified  his  own  egregious  vanity  by  saying  that  "there  was  never 
7et  a  true  poet  or  orator  that  thought  any  one  betier  than  himself."  There 
IS  no  more  famous  piece  of  egotism  than  his  "  O  fortunatam  natam  me 
consule  Romam,"  which  expresses  metrically  what  he  constantly  reiterated 
in  prose.  Xenophon,  speaking  of  himself  in  the  third  person  in  his  "Ana- 
basis," says  that  he  was  "as  eminent  among  [he  Greeks  for  eloquence  as 
Alexander  was  for  arms." 

Classical  scholars  seem  (o  have  been  infected  with  all  the  vanity  of  classical 
authors,  Richard  Benlley  always  wrote  and  acted  as  if  he  considered  agreat 
scholar  the  greatest  of  men.  In  his  edition  of  Horace  he  describes  the  ideal 
critic,  and  evidently  sits  for  the  portrait  himself.  When  some  self-sufficient 
young  person  suggested  to  Richard  Porson  that  they  should  write  a  book 
together,  Porson  replied,  with  magnificent  scorn,  "  Put  in  It  all  I  know  and  all 
you  don't  know,  and  it  will  be  a  great  work."  This  recalls  the  anecdote  of 
an  earlier  scholar,  Salmasius,  the  great  opponent  of  Milton.  Conversing  one 
day  in  the  Royal  Library  with  Maussac  and  Gaulmin,  the  latter  said,  "  I  think 
we  three  can  match  our  heads  against  all  there  is  learned  in  Europe."  Sal- 
masius quickly  replied,  "  Add  to  all  there  Is  learned  in  Europe  yourself  and 
M,  de  Maussac,  and  I  can  match  my  single  head  against  Ihe  whole  of  you." 
If  in  scholarship  Samuel  Parr  was  not  the  equal  of  the  others,  his  vanity  was 
quite  as  remarkable.  "  Shepherd,"  he  once  said  to  one  of  his  friends,  "  the 
age  of  great  scholars  is  past.  I  am  the  only  one  now  remaining  of  that  race 
of  men." 

And  there  is  exquisite  humor  of  the  unconscious  sort  in  Parr's  reported 
saying,  "The  first  Greek  scholar  is  Porson;  the  third  is  Dr.  Burney ; modesty 
'    '  ' '  '   n  who  is  the  second." 


tesqnieu,  and  Buffon."    Nor  did  William  Cobliett  let  any  false  shame  stand 
in  the  way  of  his  telling  the  Uishop  of  Winchester,  "  I  am  your  superior.     I 
have  ten  times  your  talent,  and  a  thousand  limes  your  industry  and  zeal." 
Chateaubriand  adopted  what  may  be  called  the  Loiiiparative  method  of  self- 
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praise.  With  the  conipUcent  conceit  characteristic  of  his  countrymen,  he 
contrived  to  mal(e  himself  out  superior  lo  both  Milton  and  Byron.  "Milton," 
wrote  he,  "served  Cromwell,  I  combated  Napoleon;  lie  allaclted  kings,  I 
defended  them  ;  he  hoped  nothing  from  their  pardon,  I  have  not  recltoned 
Upon  iheir  gratitude.  Now  that  in  both  our  countries  monarchy  is  declining  to 
its  end,  Milton  and  I  have  no  political  questions  to  squabble  about."  Then, 
after  pointing  out  certain  coincidences  in  his  career  and  that  of  Uyron,  he 
observes  that  the  only  difference  in  their  lives  was  thai  Byron's  had  not  lieen 
mixed  up  with  such  important  events  as  his  own. 

The  vanity  of  Victor  Hugo,  though  always  Olympian,  perhaps  never 
mounted  to  a  suWimer  height  than  in  the  reply  he  sent  to  M.  Catulle  Mcndia 
on  receiving  from  him  the  news  of  Gautier's  death.  It  contained  but  half  a 
dozen  lines,  yet  found  space  to  declare,  "Of  the  men  of  1830,  I  alone  am  left. 
It  is  now  my  turn."  The  profound  egotism  o{"il  ne  resti  flus  que  mm"  could 
not  escape  being  vigorously  lashed  by  Hugo's  old  comrades  of  the  quill,  dating 
bacii  with  him  lo  1830,  and  now  so  loftily  ignored.  "  Hee,  even  in  his  episllea 
of  condolence,"  they  cried,  "  ihe  omnipresent  moi  of  Hugo  must  appear,  to 
overshadow  everything  else  I"  One  indignant  writer  declared  the  poet  lo  be 
a  mere  walking  personal  pronoun.  Another  humorously  pitied  those  still 
extant  contemporaries  of  1830  who.  after  having  for  forty  years  dedicated 
their  songs  and  romances  and  dramas  to  Hugo,  now  learned  from  the  self- 
same maw  which  had  greedily  gulped  iheir  praises  that  they  themselves  did 
not  exist,  never  did  exist.  One  man  of  genius  slyly  wrote,  "  Some  of  us 
veterans  will  find  ourselves  embarrassed, — Michelet,  G.  Saiid,  Janin,  Sandeau, 
et  un  peu  moi.  Is  it  possible  that  we  died  a  long  lime  ago,  one  after  the 
other,  without  knowing  it  ?  Was  it  a  delusion  on  our  part  to  fancy  ourselves 
e^tjsting,  or  was  our  existence  only  a  bad  dream.'" 

Self-conquest.  The  thirty-second  verse  of  Proverbs,  chapter  xvi.,  runs 
as  follows  :  "  He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  beller  (han  the  mighly  :  and  he  that 
ruleth  his  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a  city."  The  phrase  has  often  been  imi- 
tated.    Thus,  Howel  in  his  "Letters  r" 


Who  feels  her  brightness,  yei  defies  her  ihnll. 

Pope  translates  from  Homer, — 

And  bear  uiimovid  the  wrong)  of  base  mankind, 
Ihe  last  and  hardest  conquest  of  the  mind. 

Odytsiy,  Book  xiii.,  1.  353, 

Homer  is  usually  reckoned  to  have  Iieen  a  contemporary  of  Solomon. 
Confucius,  who  lived  five  centuries  later,  has  the  following; 

To  have  enough  empire  aver  one's  self,  in  order  to  judge  of  others  by  comparison  •■ilh 
ouraelvej,  and  to  act  lowards  ihem  as  we  would  wish  that  one  should  act  lowarda  uj,-^hal  is 
what  we  can  call  ihe  doctrine  of  humaniiy.     There  is  nothing  beyond  it. 

This  is  an  anticipation  of  the  golden  rule  enunciated  by  Christ  another  five 
— •— --s  later  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount: 


Therefore  alt  thing!  whatsoever  ye  wi 
Jiem  :  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  propheti 

Self-made  man,  a  phrase  of  u 
lias  sprung  from  obscurity  to  emii 
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adventitious  aid  of  birth  or  inherited  wealth.  "Everybody  lilies  and  respects 
seif'made  men,"  says  Holmes  in  "The  Autocrat  of  (he  Breakfast -Table." 
"  It  is  a  great  deal  better  to  be  made  in  that  way  than  not  to  be  made  at  all, 
Vour  self-made  man,  whittled  into  shape  with  his  own  jack-knife,  de- 
serves more  credit,  if  that  is  all,  than  the  regular  engine -turned  article,  shaped 
by  the  most  approved  pattern  and  French-polished  by  society  and  travel. 
But  as  to  saying  that  one  is  every  way  the  equal  of  the  other,  that  is  another 

When  John  Bright  was  told  that  he  ought  to  give  Disraeli  credit  for  being 
a  self-made  man,  he  replied,  "  And  he  worships  his  maker  "  The  jest  has 
also  been  attributed  to  Horace  Greeley.     It  bears  some  analogy  to  Pope  : 

To  observatioDS  which  ourselves  wc  make 
We  Ecow  more  partial  far  lb'  observer's  sake. 

Moral  Essays,  Ep.  I.,  1.  ii. 

Henry  Clews  bragged  in  the  presence  of  William  H.  Travers,  a  famous 
New  York  wit,  that  he  was  a  self-made  man.  "Henry,"  was  the  retort, 
"  when  you  were  making  yourself  why  didn't  you  put  a  little  more  hair  on  the 
top  of  your  head?" 

Sell  for  gold  what  gold  can  never  buy.  An  apparent  bull  occurs  in 
Johnson's 

Turn  from  ihe  glitlering  bribe  your  scornful  eye. 

Nor  sell  for  gold  what  gold  can  never  buy. 
Edgeworth  quotes  this  with  great  glee  in  his  "  Essay  on  Irish  Bulls."     He 
thinks,  and  many  agree  with  him  in  thinking,  that  if  it  could  not  be  sold  it 
could  not  be  bought.     But  C.  A.  Ward,  in  the  Belgravia  Magazine^  comes 
bravely  to  the  poet-philosopher's  rescue  ; 

It  is  a  quibble  (o  insist  that  whai  you  sell  must  ke  buyable  ipsa  facto,  ibougb  this  is  whai 
ll  gencialiy  maintained.     When  you  sell  yourself,  as  the  expression  runs,  for  gold,  it  i£  in- 

You  sold  your  honor  phraserjogically,  but  he  did  not  pay  you  for  it  (nothing  could);  there- 
fore he  did  not  Imy  it.    Gold  cannot  buy  it.  and  you  can  never  buy  it  back.     Your  soul  is 

hoard  it  you  arc  bat  Midas,  whose  ears  grow  long  as  his  wisdom  shortens.     Edgeworth  says 

This  £  far  ne^r  "o  s^lUhanJohnsoo^s^iie  ^,for  a  Une''cannort™ly"brSsir?Ind'fine  M 
the  ume  time.  The  same  remark  has  been  made  by  weak-kneed  critics  upon  that  noble  in. 
ipiraiioDinEcelesiaslicus,  inculcating"  buy  the  truth  and  selHi  not,"  Edgeworth  himself  ad- 
get  nothing  by  it."  Patriots  have  before  now  sold  their  country,  and.  in  'the  world^  phrase- 
ology, threw  reputation  wiih  it.  "  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  yuurseir  in  the  remorse  of  having 
Krid  yoor  country?"  was  said  to  one  of  these  gentry  about  the  time  of  the  Union.  ■•  Not  1," 
■lid  he;  "I  only  regret  1  have  no  more  countries  to  sell."  Patriotism  Johnson  defined  to 
be  "the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel."    Such  patriotism  is.     But  such  a  man,  though  he  can 

Sensible  men  all  of  the  same  religion.  One  of  Disraeli's  cleverest 
epigrams  occurs  in  the  following  scrap  of  conversation  in  "  Endymion  :"  " '  As 
for  that,'  said  Waldershare,  'sensible  men  are  all  of  the  same  religion.' 
'And  pray  what  is  that ?' inquired  the  prince.  'Sensible  men  never  tell.'" 
Now,  this  is  not  original.  It  is  borrowed  from  the  following  anecdote,  to  be 
found  in  Burnet's  '■  History  of  my  Own  Times"  (vol.  i.  p.  175,  Oxford  edition 
of  '833),  in  a  note  by  Speaker  On.slow  on  the  characler  of  Sir  Anthony  Ashley 
Cooper,  who  afterwards  became  first  Earl  of  Shaftesbury:  "A  person  came 
to  make  him  a  visit,  whilst  he  was  silting  one  day  wilh  a  lady  of  his  family, 
who  retired  upon  that  to  another  part  of  the  room  with  her  work,  and  seemed 
not  to  attend  tu  the  conversation  between  the  earl  and  the  other  person,  which 
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turned  soon  into  aome  dispute  upon  subjects  of  reHgian  ;  after  a  good  dea.1  of 
that  sort  of  talk,  the  earl  said,  at  last,  '  People  differ  in  their  discourse  and 

firofession  about  these  matters,  but  men  of  sense  are  really  but  of  one  re- 
igiou.'  Upon  which  says  1l;e  lady  of  a  sudden,  '  Pray,  my  lord,  what  religion 
is  that  which  men  of  sense  agree  in  f  '  Madam,'  says  the  earl  immediately, 
'men  of  sense  never  lel!  it.'" 

Seven  Hilla,  City  of  tbe,  Rome,  which  according  to  the  legend  was 
built  upon  seven  knolls  on  and  near  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  Archafology 
has  revealed  the  fact,  however,  that  the  oldest  community  upon  this  site  was 
confined  to  a  walled  town  oil  the  Palatine  Hill.  Later  the  Capitolii.e  was 
included,  and  not  until  Servius  Tullius,  who  built  new  and  more  extended 
walls,  were  the  five  more  outlying  elevatio 
levelling,  carried  on  during  three  millenniu 
graphical  features  have  been  obliterated. 

Seven  Senses.  There  is  a  common  locution  "  frightened  out  of  his  seven 
senses,"  or  "he  has  taken  leave  of  his  seven  senses."  At  one  time  seven 
senses  were  attributed  to  man,  instead  of  five.  According  to  Ecclesiasticus 
(xvii.  5),  they  are  seeing,  hearing,  lasting,  feeling,  smelling,  understanding, 
and  speech  :  "The  Lord  created  man  ;  and  they  received  the  use  of  the  five 
operations  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  sixth  place  he  imparted  (to)  them  under- 
standing, and  in  the  seventh  speech,  an  interpreter  of  the  cogitations  there- 
of." The  words  "seven  senses"  also  occur  in  the  poem  of  Taliesin  called 
"  V  Bid  Mawr"  ("The  Macrocosm"),  of  which  a  translation  may  be  found  in 
vol.  xxi.  \>.  30  of  the  British  Miigazine.  The  writer  of  the  paper  in  which  it 
is  quoted  refers  also  to  the  "Mysterium  Magnum"  of  Jacob  iiehmen,  which 
teaches  "  how  the  soul  of  man,  or  his  '  inward  holy  body,'  was  compounded 
of  the  sivsn properties  under  the  influence  of  the  seven  planets: 
I  wHl  idore  my  Father, 


0  placed  throughout  my  head 


Myse 
Of  fir. 


And  ihe  southerly  wind, 

For  my  F;ilher  to  impel  me : 
With  the  fir^l  I  shall  he  animated. 
With  the  second  1  shall  loach, 
Wiih  the  third  I  sh«ll  cry  out. 
With  the  fourth  1  shall  taste. 
With  the  fifth  I  shall  see, 
Wilh  .he  si.th  1  shall  hear, 
Wiih  the  seventh  1  shall  smell." 

Sexes.  It  was  probably  Lady  Mary  Wonley  Montagu  who  first  dis- 
covered the  existence  of  a  third  sex.  "The  world,*' she  said,  "is  made  up  of 
men  and  women  and  Herveys."  This  was  rather  unkind,  as  the  head  of  the 
Herveys,  Lord  John  Hervey,  had  incurred  the  hatred  of  Pope  by  espousing 
the  cause  of  her  ladyship,  upon  whom  the  bitter  little  poet  had  turned  after 
a  long  friendship.  Lord  Hervey  was  an  invalid,  who  took  ass's  milk  for  his 
health,  rouged  to  hide  his  ghastly  pallor,  dressed  elegantly,  and  wrote  pam- 
phlets whose  style  was  marred  by  persistent  antitheses.  Pope  in  his  "  Epistle 
to  Dr.  Arbutbnot"  thus  attacks  him  : 

Lei  Sporus  tremble.— Whal  r  thai  (hlng  of  lilk. 
Sporus.  that  mer=  white  curd  of  asis  milkt 
Satire  or  lenie.  alas !  can  Sporus  [eel  I 
Who  bieiika  ■  tniuerfljr  upon  ft  whcdt 
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Pulteneyin  his  "Proper  Reply  to  a  late  Scurrilous  Libel"  calls  the  same 
gentleman  "a  pretty  little  ttiaster-misa,"  and  "such  a  composition  of  the  two 
sexes  that  it  is  dlfliLuU  (o  distinguish  which  is  predomitiaiit."  The  pamphlet 
occasioned  a  duel  between  Pulteney  and  Lord  Hervey. 

In  America  a  current  saying  ran,  "There  are  three  sexes, — men,  women,  and 
Beechers,"  which  is  an  obvious  plagiarism.  "  Don't  you  know,"  urged  Sydney 
Smith,  "as  the  French  say,  there  are  three  sexes, — men,  women,  and  clergy- 
men f" — a  saying  which  is  confirmed  by  Talleyrand,  A  friend  complainetl  to 
the  ex-bishop  of  some  very  sharp  words  from  Madame  de  Genlis.  "There 
are  two  sorts  of  people,"  returned  Talleyrand,  "  from  whom  you  can  lake  an 
insult  without  benig  angry, — women  and  bishops,"    | 

The  Sahtrday  Review  enlarges  on  the  idea  : 

We  lather  from  ladies— what  we  mighi  perhaps  gather  from  actual  eipetience— that 
women  regurd  clerrfmen  as  Handing  half-way  between  themselves  and  men.      They  are 

blanket-meetings,  they  know  the  names  of  schoul-giila,  they  arc  acquainted  wiih  the  discaies 
and  circumstances  of  poor  people.  Religiuus  observances  al50  necessitate  oecasiunally  a 
sort  of  half-publtc  life.    There  is  excitement  in  this,  but  ii  is  a  safe  and  protected  eicitemenl. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  rather  than  be  accounted  of  the  female  gender,  claimetl  it 
as  her  prerogative  to  be  of  all  three.  A  prime  officer  with  a  While  Staff 
coming  into  her  presence,  she  willed  him  to  bestow  a  place  then  vacant  upon 
a  person  whom  she  named.  "May  it  please  your  Highness,  madam,"  said 
the  lord,  "  the  disposal  of  that  place  pertaineth  to  me  by  virtue  of  this  White 
Staff."  "True,"  replied  the  queen  ;  "yet  I  never  gave  you  your  office  so 
absolutely  but  that  I  still  reserved  myself  of  the  Quorum."  "Of  the  Quarum, 
madam,"  returned  the  lord,  presuming  somewhat  too  far  upon  her  favor. 
Whereat  she  snatched  the  staff  in  some  anger  out  of  his  hand,  and  told  him 
"he  should  acknowledge  her  of  the  Quorum,  Quarum,  Quorum,  before  he 
had  it  again."  Jokes  satirizing  manners  or  appearance  by  a  pretended  con- 
founding of  sex  are  very  common.  Thus,  Sydney  Smith  said  of  Mr,  and  Mrs, 
Grote,  "  I  like  them,  I  like  them  :  I  like  him,  he  is  so  lady-like  ;  and  I  like 
her,  she's  such  a  perfect  gentleman."  "In  this,"  remarks  Mrs.  Kemble,  who 
tells  the  story,  "  Sydney  Smith  had  been  forestalled  by  a  person  who  certainly 
tfy  entendait  pas  malice,  Mrs.  Chorley,  the  meekest  and  gentlest  of  human 
beings,  who  one  evening,  at  a  parly  at  her  son's  house,  said  to  him,  pointing 
out  Mrs.  Grote,  who  was  dressed  in  white,  '  Henry,  my  dear,  who  is  the 
gentleman  in  the  white  muslin  gown  ?' " 

Shade,  Fig^tiof  in  the.  When  one  of  the  Spartan  band  at  Thermopyls 
represented  to  Leonidas  that  the  armies  of  Xerxes  were  so  numerous  that  the 
flight  of  their  arrows  would  darken  the  sun,  Leonidas  is  said  to  have  answered, 
"Therefore  it  will  be  pleasant  for  us  to  fight  in  the  shade."  Quite  a  different 
turn  was  given  to  the  phrase  by  Sir  W    F.  Napier  : 

Napoleon's  troops  fought  in  bright  fields,  where  every  helmet  caught  some  gleams  of  glory; 
but  the  British  soldier  conquered  under  the  cool  shade  of  aristocracy.  No  honors  awaited 
his  darinff ,  no  despatch  gave  his  name  to  the  applauses  of  his  countrymen  ;  his  life  of  danger 
and  hardship  was  uncheered  by  hope,  his  death  unnoticed.— />f  hi nik/ar  IVar  (iSio),  vol.  u.. 
Book  xi.,  ch.  iii.t 

Possibly  Napier  had  in  mind  the  lines  in  Tate  and  Brady's  version  of  the 
eighty-eighth  Psalm  : 


Curiously  enough,  this  same  expression,  "  death's  cold  shade,"  is  used  by  the 
old  Friesic  poet  lapix,  in  his  version  of  the  "  Song  of  Zacharias,"  taken  fiom 
the  twenty-fourth  Psalm,  which  is  not  likely  ever  to  have  met  the  eye  ot  the 
English  vetse-wrights : 
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Om  ta  forlyeachtyen  met  »iyn  ichiynn 
Dy  sicii'tie  droaf,  ynn  uyueH'n  blLn', 
Yndead'akildachaed, 
("  Fur  to  forlighleti  with  his  sheen 
Iiid4lh'»co1d5i;ade.")  " 

Shado^VB.  'What  sbadows  we  are,  and  w^hat  shadows  ^e  por- 
Bue.  Burke  used  this  phrase  in  a  speech  at  Bristol  uti  declining  Ihe  poll  after 
an  unsuccessful  canvass,  September,  1780.  Alluding  to  the  death  of  one  of  the 
candidales,  Mr.  Coombe,  he  said,  "The  Woilhy  gentleman  who  has  been 
snatched  from  u*  at  the  niomenl  of  the  election,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  con- 
test, whilst  his  desires  were  as  warm  and  his  hopes  as  eager  as  ours,  has 
feelingly  told  us  what  shadows  we  are,  and  what  shadows  we  pursue,"  A 
century  and  a  half  before  Burke,  Sir  Harbottle  Grimston,  in  "  Strena  Chris- 
tiana," had  said,  "Quid  umbras,  fumos,  fungos,  sequiniur."  Wordsworth 
more  recently  declared,  "  We  all  laugh  at  pursuitig  a  shadow,  though  the  lives 
of  the  multitude  are  devoted  to  the  chase."  Shakespeare  has  many  passages 
analogous  lo  Burke's,  esp«.ci^lly  the  speech  put  into  Ihe  mouth  of  Prospero; 

Our  revels  now  are  ended.     These  our  actors. 
As  1  foretold  you,  were  all  spirLls,  and 
Are  melted  [mo  air.  into  thin  air : 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision. 

The  solemn  temples,  the  great  elolie  itself 
Vea.  all  which  ii  inherit,  shall  dissolve. 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded. 


But,  indeed,  the  thought  is  found  in  all  II 


Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things ; 
There  is  no  armor  againsl  fate ; 
Death  lays  his  icy  hand  on  kings. 

Shiklhv;  CaHtintimi  ef  Ajax  and  Ulyssi: 

We  are  no  other  Ihan  a  moving  row 

Of  Magic  Shadow-shapes  (hat  come  and  go 

In  Midnight  by  the  Master  of  the  Show. 

Om«r  KhavvXm:  RubiifitM^XA. 

He  Cometh  forth  like 

a  flower,  »od  is  cut  down :  hefleeih  also  as  a  shadow,  and  contim 

Out  days  on  ihe  eart 

h  are  as  a  shadow.—/.  Ckron.  ixix,  15. 

Man  is  like  to  vanity 

:  his  days  are  as  a  shadow  that  passeth  away, — Psalm  cxli».  4. 

3ur  lime  is  a  very  sh 

adow  that  passeth  away.— WiWom  a/  SelBineH,  ii.  5. 

Shakes,   No   gteat,  an   expression  of  disapproval,  probably  ong;inaled 

from  the  eurrecit  belief  Ihat  character  can  beeslimated  by  the  matiner  in  which 
people  shake  hands.  The  following  verse,  from  Ritson's  "  Miscellanies,"  may 
be  quoted  in  evidence  : 

For  the  hand  of  the  heart  is  the  indei,  declaring 

I  heed  noi  the  tongue  of  its  friendship  that's  swearing; 
I  Judge  of  a  friend  by  the  shake  of  his  hand. 
Another  explanation  sees  in  the  phrase  an  allusion  to  shaking  walnut-trees 
to  dislodge  the  fruit,     W'here  there  is  a  scanty  crop  of  walnuts,  there  will  be 
"  no  great  shakes." 
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Bbamrock,  the  national  emblcin  of  the  Irish,  said  to  have  been  adopted 
because  St,  Patrick  selected  it  in  order  to  explain  to  the  Irish  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  or  the  three  iti  one.  To  be  sure,  this  story  is  of  modern  dale,  and 
not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  lives  of  that  saint,  but  no  rude  hand  need  dis- 
turb iL  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  trefoil  in  Arabic  ts  called  sham- 
rack,  and  was  held  sacred  in  Iran  as  emblematic  of  the  Persian  Triads. 
Pliny's  "  Natural  History"  asserts  that  serpents  are  never  seen  upon  the 
trefoil,  and  that  it  is  a  specific  for  the  stings  of  scorpions.  Surely  no  more 
suitable  emblem  could  be  chosen  by  St.  Patrick,  who,  it  is  well  known,  drove 
all  these  reptiles  from  the  Emerald  Isle. 

What  is  the  true  shamrock  ?  The  wood-sorrel  {Oxalis  acetasella)  is  usually 
considered  so.  That  is  an  edible  plant  of  an  acid  flavor,  and  Fynes  Morysun 
(1598)  tells  us  that  "  the  Irish  willingly  eat  the  herb  Shamrocke,  being  of  a 
sharp  taste,  which,  as  they  run  and  are  chased  to  and  fro,  they  snatch  like 
beasts  out  of  the  ditches.'*  Hut  Dr.  Prior  lells  us  thai  the  plant  which  fur  a 
long  time  has  been  worn  by  the  Irish  on  St.  Patrick's  Day  is  the  black  none- 
such {Met/icago).  Others  state  that  the  clover  was  commonly  supposed  to  be 
the  shamrock,  and  that  the  Irish  themselves  of  late  years  had  the  leaves  of 
one  kind  {Trifoiium  repeits)  as  their  national  badge.  Nay,  some  authorities 
consider  that  as  water-cress  was  termed  shamrock  in  early  writers.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  that  was  the  real  plant,  the  trefoil  having  usurped  its  place  in 
order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  St  Patrick  tradition.  The  plant  which 
has  figured  upon  the  coins  of  the  realm  is  a  conventional  trefoil,  and  throws 
little  light  upon  the  subject. 

Slutnty,  or,  as  pedants  call  it,  chanty,  a  song  sung  by  sailors  at  their  work. 
The  music  is  to  a  certain  extent  traditional ;  the  words — which  are  commonly 
unfit  (or  ears  polite — are  traditional  likewise.  The  words  and  music  are 
divided  into  two  parts, — the  "shanty"  proper,  which  is  delivered  by  a  single 
voice,  with  or  without  a  fiddle  obbligata,  and  the  refrain  and  chorus,  which  are 
sung  with  much  straining  and  tugging,  and  with  peculiar  breaks  and  strange 
and  melancholy  stresses,  by  a  number  (if  men  engaged  in  the  actual  perform- 
ance of  some  iiiece  of  bodily  tabor.  "The  manner  is  this,"  says  the  Saturday 
RevUm.  "We  will  suppose,  for  instance,  that  what  is  wanted  is  an  anchor 
song.  The  fugleman  takes  his  stand,  fiddle  in  hand,  and  strikes  up  the  melody 
of  'Away  Down  Rio.'  Then,  everything  being  ready,  he  pipes  out  a  single 
line  of  the  song,  and  the  working  party,  with  a  strong  pull  at  the  capstan- 
bats,  answers  with  a  long-drawn  'Away  Down  Rio.'  He  sings  a  second 
verse,  and  this  is  followed  by  the  full  strength  of  the  chorus  ; 


For  we're  bound  for  Rio  Grande. 

And  so  on,  through  stave  after  stave,  till  the  anchor's  weighed,  and,  the  work 
being  done,  the  need  for  song  is  gone  by." 

a  revolt  under  the  leadership  of  Daniel  Shays,  which 
Its  in  1787,  in  oppnsitiim  to  the  attempted  apportion- 
ment among  the  several  Slates  of  ihe  debt  incurred  by  the  Continental  Con- 
gress in  carrying  on  the  Revoluiionary  War.  The  rebellion  was  suppressed  by 
the  niilitia,  and  several  of  its  leaders  were  sentenced  to  death  ;  none  of  ihe 
aentences  were  executed,  however,  and  eventually  all  the  condemned  were 
pardoned. 

1     Sbeeny,  a  cant  word  for  a  Jew,  used  chiefly  by  Gentiles,  but  sometimes 
^  84* 
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heard  in  jest  among  Jew*.  Several  derivaliona  have  been  ta^tMA.  Bar< 
tire  holds  that  it  is  probably  from  scheina — scheiHa  Jaudet  litciicl, — a  stupid 
fellow  who  does  not  know  enough  to  ask  or  inquire.  A  more  plau»ible  guess 
was  made  by  a  correspondent  of  the  New  Vork  Sun,  to  the  effect  that  in  the 
Middle  Ages  the  Jews  used  to  curse  their  enemies  with  the  expression  Miiak 
Meschinu !  ("  Mayest  thou  die  one  of  the  five  judicial  deaths  !")  This  curse 
became  very  common,  and  the  English,  catching  the  terminal  sound  from  the 
people  who  used  il,  applied  it  or  its  corruption  ikeeny  to  designate  that  peop)e. 
The  Century  Dictionary  has  the  following  entryj 

Sheenv,  h.  [Origin  obscure.]    A  sbarp  fellow,  bence  >  Jew ;  a.  term  of  opprobrium,  abo 
UKd  iiiributive^y.     [SlanB.] 

A  storm  of  criticism  broke  out  in  Hebrew  quarters  when  this  definition 
first  appeared.  Objection  was  rightly  raised  to  the  word  hence.  "  A  sharp 
fellow,  hence  a  Jew,  was  held  to  fc  a  highly  uncomplimentary  phrase.  The 
American  Hebrew  and  the  yruiisA  Messenger,  Irolb  influential  denominational 
papers  published  in  New  York,  clamored  for  the  suppression  of  the  whole 
entry.  But  the  editors  of  the  Dictionary  held  that  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  omit  any  word  in  good  standing,  even  though  in  origin  or  usage  il  implied 
'     ■'  ■'  '       "    '     -       '   -   ■     1  author  than 


a  reflection  on  c< 
Thackeray  speaks 

'of 

1    groups 
'Sheeny 

of  people, 
and  Muse; 

brothers  into  bondage 

"  Bennie  did  nol  ni 
"■Steer  dear  of  si 
"By  ray  blessed  g. 

draw 
Isuadi 

The  lesson  was  bein' 
len  it  vss  concluded  tht 
from  this?' 
thinltforammme. 

,'lhek.y  is  right."— Ji> 

,  get  sold." 
-Sporting  Timet. 

Shibboleth,  a  test-word,  a  touchstone  of  opinion,  manners,  or  education. 

The  word  is  properly  a  Hebrew  one,  meaning  an  ear  of  corn,  or  a  stream. 
When  the  men  of  Gilead  under  Jephthah  won  a  victory  over  the  Ephraimites 
(Judges  xii.  6|,  Jephthah  stationed  guards  along  the  river  Jordan  to  question 
all  who  songhl  to  cross  it,  and  gave  ihem  "  Shibboleth"  as  a  pass-word.  The 
Ephraimites  could  not  pronounce  the  sh,  and  by  saying  "sibboleth"  betraye4 
themselves,  and  were  killed  at  the  ford.  Hence  the  modern  use  of  Ihc  word, 
In  the  great  Danish  slaughter  on  St.  Bryce's  Day,  November  13,1002,3 
similar  lest  is  traditionally  held  to  have  been  made  with  the  words  "Chiches- 
ter Church,"  which  being  pronounced  hard  or  soft  decided  whether  the 
speaker  were  Dane  or  Saxon.  Again,  at  the  Sicilian  Vespers  (March  jp, 
12S2),  when  the  Sicilians  rose  against  their  French  conquerors  and  over- 
whelmed them,  a  handful  of  dried  peas  (ciceri)  were  shown  to  a  suspect  If 
he  pronounced  the  c  like  ch,  he  was  a  Sicilian,  and  escaped  ;  if  like  /,  he  was  a 
Frenchmau.  and  was  cut  down  at  once.  A  more  modern  instance  occurred 
in  the  wars  between  the  English  and  the  Flemish.  The  words  "bread  and 
cheese"  were  frequently  used  as  a  shibliolelh,  and  the  pronunciation  "brud 
und  kaese"  was  the  signal  for  instant  death. 

A  curious  shibboleth  is  reported  from  Philadelphia.  Stephen  Girard's  will 
prohibited  clergymen  from  ever  entering  the  doors  of  Girard  College.  At  a 
visit  of  the  Knights  Tem|>lar  of  Boston  to  the  institution,  one  of  the  knights, 
a  well-known  physician,  who  wore  a  while  neck-tie,  was  passing  in.  The 
janitor  accosted  him,  .saying,  "  You  can't  pass  in  here,  sir  ;  the  rule  forbids 
It."  "The  h — I  I  can't !"  replied  the  physician.  "All  right,  sir,"  rejoined  the 
janitor;  "pass  right  in." 

It  used  to  be  the  practice  of  police  inspectors  in  England  lo  request  a  man 
charged  with  drunkenness  to  say  the  words  "truly  rural."  If  he  could  pro- 
nounce them  correctly,  well  and  good, — he  was  not  drunk  ;  but  if,  like  the 
unfortunate  £phraimi[es,  he  "  could  not  frame  lo  pronounce  them  aright,"  he 
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WU  immediately  condemned,  aiid  no  amount 
being  locked  up  for  the  night  and  nialciiig  a 
the  magistrates  on  the  fulluwiug  morning. 

It  seems,  however,  as  if  the  old  phrase  had  been  superseded  Some  lime 
in  1890  an  inspector,  in  giving  evidence  against  a  man  charged  with  drunken- 
ness, said  defendant  had  to  try  twice  before  he  could  say  "constilutiunally," 
while  he  could  not  say  "statistically"  at  all.  These,  then,  are  the  English 
police  shibboleths  of  to-day,  the  lest-words  by  the  pronunciation  of  which 
a  suspected  man's  condiliun  is  judged. 

In  America  we  still  cling  to  the  "truly  rural"  test,  though  a  shiblwleih 
which  once  came  near  establishing  itself  against  all  rivals  is  embodied  in  the 
phrase  popular  a  generation  ago,"  He  can't  say  National  Intelligencer,"  =  "he 
IS  very  drunk."  The  story  ran  that  a  father  in  Washington  had  a  dissipated 
son,  and  on  the  latter's  return  at  night  he  always  obliged  him  to  pronounce 
the  name  of  the  thoroughly  respectable  Washington  paper.  If  he  said  Naskal 
ItUelltMcer  he  was  obliged  to  sleep  in  the  hay-lofi. 

Most  of  us,  tike  the  police  and  the  governors  of  dissipated  sons,  have  a 
shibboleth  by  which  we  estimate  our  felluw-men.  When  "David  Copper* 
field"  was  first  published,  quite  a  little  storm  raged  in  some  of  the  literary 
papers  because  of  the  Heapian  dialect.  It  was  said  that  Dickens  intended  to 
make  a  shibboleth  of  the  word  "  humble,"  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  that 
he  wished  the  sounding  of  the  k  in  thi^  particular  case  to  be  a  test  of  culture. 
Those  who  somided  it  were  educated,  those  who  left  it  unsounded  were  un- 
educated. However  this  may  be,  the  very  fact  of  the  assertion  having  been 
made  shows  that  there  is  a  wide-spread  suspicion  of  shibboleihism,  and  cer- 
tainly not  without  cause.  Dean  Alford  says,  in  one  of  his  works,  that  when- 
ever he  heard  a  man  put  the  accent  on  the  wrong  syllable  in  a  certain  Greek 
word,  that  man  sank  in  his  estimation.  This  should  not  be  so,  but  it  is.  We 
all  apply  such  irilles  as  tests,  and  judge  accordingly. 

What  may  be  called  the  practical  shibboleths  are  often  more  unjust  still. 
Wg  have  all  laughed  at  the  servant-girl  who  corrected  her  mistress  by  ex- 
claiming, "  Oh,  lor,  miss  I  he  hain't  a  gentleman  ;  he's  got  a  wooden  leg  ]" 

The  English  Earl  of  Dudley  used  to  say  that  good  butter  was  an  unerring 
test  of  the  moral  qualities  of  your  host  Another  distinguished  connoisseur 
contended  Chat  the  moral  qualities  of  your  hostess  may  in  a  like  manner  be 
tested  by  the  potatoes.  He  assured  a  Quarterly  Reviewer  (hat  he  was  i.iever 
known  to  re-enter  a  house  where  a  badly-dressed  potato  had  been  seen. 
"The  importance,"  continues  the  Reviewer,  "attached  by  another  equally 
unimpeachable  authority  to  the  point  is  sufficiently  shown  by  what  took  place 
a  short  time  since  at  (he  meeting  of  a  club-committee  specially  called  for  the 
•election  of  a  cook.  Tiie  candidates  were  an  Englishman  from  the  Albion 
Club  and  a  Frenchman  recommended  by  Ude:  the  eminent  divine  to  whom 
we  allude  was  deputed  to  examine  them,  and  the  first  question  he  put  to  each 
was,  'Can  you  boil  a  potato?'" 

It  has  often  been  said  that  any  man  would  rather  be  accused  of  a  crime 
than  of  lacking  a  sense  of  humor.  The  accusation,  therefore,  if  ever  made 
should  be  made  advisedly.  It  is  good  to  have  a  shibboleth  by  which  the 
matter  can  be  tested, — a  touchstone  by  which  you  may  determine  whether 
you  jrourseir  or  your  neighbor  have  a  right  sense  of  humor.  Tom  Moore 
obligingly  supplies  one.  It  lies  in  this  story.  A  lady  having  put  to  Canning 
the  silly  question,  "Why  have  they  made  the  spaces  in  the  iron  gate  at 
Spring  Gardens  so  narrow  ("  he  replied,  "  Oh,  madam,  because  such  very  fat 
people  used  to  go  through  them."  Now,  Tom  Moore  said  of  this  reply  that 
"the  person  who  does  rii>(  relish  it  can  have  no  perception  of  real  wit."  And 
Tom  Moore  was  no  beef-fed  Englishman,  no  impenetrable  Scot;  he  was  an 
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%  proverbially  full  of  wit  and  humor. 

SlulUag,  To  cut  off  vrlth.  a.  This  is  often  used  as  a  purely  figurative 
ixpression  to  indicale  disinheritance.  The  phrase  arose  from  the  vulgar 
srror  (perpetuated  in  aclual  wills)  thai  English  law  followed  the  Roman  in 
issuniiiig  forgetfuluess  or  unsoutid  mind  where  a  testator  made  r  '- 


m  far  ai  \o  hold  every  will  void  in  which  (he  heir  wa*  not 
noliced.  on  the  prMiImplion  that  his  faiher  must  have  foiBOlleB  bim  Mustiniah  :  Inxlilatt,, 
ii.,  ivui.,  il.  From  this,  as  Biickstone  reasonably  coDJecnim  [Boole  ii.,  ch.  vii.,  and  Bwlc 
iii..  ch.  iii.].  has  arisen  that  groundless,  vulgar  error  of  the  necessity  of  giving  the  heir  a 
shilling,  or  some  other  nominal  sum,  to  show  that  he  was  in  the  testator's  remembrance, 
U'he  practice  is  to  be  deprecated,  as  ii  wotindi  unnecessarily  the  feeling  oT  a  disitibericed 
chiiii.  This,  you  may  say.  does  not  always  happen.  An  assembled  family,  as  the  legacy  to 
each  was  read  aloud,  sobbed  and  wished  thai  the  father  had  lived  to  enjoy  his  own  (ortuiie. 
At  last  came  the  bequest  to  his  heir :  "  I  give  my  eldest  son  Tom  3  shilling  lo  buy  him  a  rope 
to  hang  himself  with.-  -  God  grant,"  says  Tom.  sobbing  like  the  rest, "  thai  my  poor  father 
bad  lived  lo  enjoy  it  himself."— Sugdkn  ;  Nandy-Boak  an  Property  Lmb. 

The  anecdote  is  quoted  from  Goldsmith's  "  Bee,"  No.  2.  A  famous  in- 
stance of  bad  feeling  from  the  father  towards  the  son  is  reported  in  Hutne's 
"  Decisions,"  p.  881, — Ross  vs.  Ross,  decided  by  Ihe  Court  of  Session,  March 
2,  1770, — where  the  testator  left  his  son  "one  shilling,  to  be  paid  him  yearly 
on  his  birthday,  to  remind  him  of  his  misfortune  in  ix>ming  into  the  norld." 

Shinplasters,  a  name  given  to  the  notes  of  small  denominations,  ranging 
from  three  cents  to  fifty  cents,  issued  by  private  individuals  during  the  finan- 
eial  panic  which  prevailed  in  the  United  Stales  in  1837  and  1838.  The  term 
was  also  applied  to  the  scrip  which  circulated  among  the  people  shortly  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  All  the  smaller  coins  had  disappeared  from 
circulation  ;  and  resort  was  at  first  had  to  the  use  of  postage- stamps,  and 
later  to  private  notes,  representing  five,  ten,  tvrenty'five,  and  fifty  cents,  issued 
by  small  traders  and  others  to  facilitate  exchange  of  commodities  in  small 
purchases.  Finally  the  government  issued  small  notes  in  amounts  ranging 
from  five  to  fifty  cents.  These  were  called  "  postal  currency,"  and  were  ex- 
changeable at  post. offices  for  postage -stamps ;  but  later  a  tegular  issue  of 
so-called  "  fractional  currency,"  redeemable  in  government  notes  at  the  United 
States  Treasury,  was  authorized  by  Congress.  The  derivation  of  the  term 
shinplaster  is  not  certain.  Generally  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
utter  valuelessness  of  the  earlier  private  issues  anywhere  outside  of  the 
locality  where  Ihe  trader  issuing  the  same  resided,  except  perhaps  as  a  plaster 
for  a  broken  shin.  This,  however,  sounds  like  an  invention  to  account  for  x 
fact.  The  government  of  St.  Domingo  issued  paper  money  for  many  years, 
which  had  so  little  purchasing  power  that  cinque  piastres  (five  dollars)  was 
of  a  ridiculously  small  value  reduced  lo  a  metallic  standard,  probabl)|  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  cents.  It  is  possible  that  shinplaster  is  a  corruption  of 
cinque  piastres. 

Ship,  DoD't  give  up  the.  Few  phrases  of  an  exhortative  nature  have 
been  so  freely  used,  perhaps,  as  this  which  was  adopted  by  Commodore  Perry 
at  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  September  10,  1813.  The  British  had  gathered  a 
strong  squadron  on  the  lake.  Perry,  though  with  only  a  small  neet  at  his 
command,  determined  to  attack  the  enemy.  On  the  evening  of  the  9lh  he 
called  his  officers  around  him  and  announced  his  intention  of  going  int'>  battle 
nexi  morning.  Then  he  brought  out  a  squaie  battlc-fiag  which  had  been 
privately  prepared  for  him  at  Erie.  It  was  of  blue  bunting,  and  bore  in  large 
letleia  made  of  white  muslin  the  words  "  Don't  give  up  the  shii>."     "  When 
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this  flag  shall  be  hoisted  »l  ihe  main-yard,"  said  Perry,  "  it  shall  be  your  sig- 
nal for  going  into  action."  It  floated  from  the  main-yard  of  the  Lawrence 
until  there  was  scarcely  a  whole  stitk  or  an  uninjured  man  left  standing, 
when  the  commodore  hauled  it  down,  together  with  his  pennant,  carried  both 
over  to  the  unhurt  ship,  the  Niagara,  in  a  small  boat  in  the  midst  of  a  hail 
of  shot,  ran  them  up  on  Ihe  new  ship,  dashed  into  the  British  line,  and  won 
the  victory. 

Perry  never  claimed  to  have  originated  the  order;  in  fact,  he  always  pro- 
fessed his  belief  in  the  story  which  made  these  the  last  dying  words  of  Cap- 
tain Lawrence.  Lawrence  was  in  command  of  the  frigate  Chesapeake  when, 
on  June  13,  1813,  she  fought  the  British  frigate  Shannon.  The  Chesapeake 
was  lying  in  Boston  harbor,  when  tlie  Shannon  appeared  and  challenged 
Captain  Lawrence  to  come  out  and  fight  "ship  to  ship."  Lawrence  accepted 
the  gage,  and  sailed  out  to  meet  the  enemy.  In  twelve  minutes  the  Shannon 
had  so  injured  the  spars  and  rigging  of  the  Chesapeake  that  the  latter  was 
unmanageable.  Lawrence  ordered  the  boarders  called  up,  when  a  musket- 
balt  mortally  wounded  the  young  commander.  As  he  left  the  deck  he  said, 
"Tell  the  men  to  fire  faster,  and  not  to  give  op  the  ship  ;  fight  her  liil  she 
sinks."  The  words  were  not  much  thought  of  at  the  time,  but  under  Perry's 
paraphrase  Ihey  became  the  battle-cry  of  the  Americans,  as  they  have  been 
an  encouraging  maxim  in  all  walks  of  life  ever  since. 

To  Commodore  Perry  also,  and  this  time  as  an  original  utterance,  is  due 
that  well-known  expression,  "  We  have  met  the  enemy,  and  they  are  ours." 
This  also  was  born  at  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie.  As  we  have  seen,  the  dash 
of  the  Niagara  through  the  British  lines  was  soon  followed  by  surrender, 
when  Perry,  feeling  that  victory  was  secure,  sat  down,  and,  resting  his  naval 
cap  on  his  knee,  wrote  with  a  pencil  on  the  back  of  a  letter  the  famous  de- 
Bpatch.  It  may  be  added  that  the  Americans  lost  twenty-seven  killed  and 
had  ninety-six  wounded,  while  the  British  loss  was  about  two  hundred  killed 
and  six  hundred  prisoners. 

Sbips,  Burning  the,  a  familiar  locution,  meaning  to  destroy  all  means  of 
retreat  from  a  dangerous  enterprise  or  position,  leaving  no  alternative  save  to 
force  the  matter  to  an  issue.  Thus,  Marat  in  voting  for  the  death  of  Louis 
XVL  said,  "Landed  but  yesterday  on  an  unknown  island,  we  must  now 
burn  the  ship  which  brought  us  to  it."  Burning  the  ships  was  a  frequent 
military  precaution  in  ancient  limes  to  impress  upon  an  army  the  fact  that 
there  was  now  no  alternative  but  victory  or  death.  Agathocles,  tyrant  of 
Sjrracuse  (310-JO7  B.C.),  on  the  expedition  against  Carthage  which  followed 
his  fa  [ROUS  saying,  "  We  must  now  carry  the  war  into  Africa,"  burned  liis 
ships  as  soon  as  he  hati  landed.  So  did  Julian  the  Apostate  in  his  exi>editioii 
against  King  Sapor  of  Persia  (a.d.  363),  Guiseard  in  his  expedition  against 
the  Greek  Emperor  Alexius  in  1084,  and  Cortei  on  landing  on  the  coast  of 
IWexico  in  15 19.  "To  burn  the  bridges,"  literally  or  metaphorically,  may  also 
mean  to  cut  off  all  retreat,  though  it  more  frequently  means  to  impede  pursuit 

Shoe  pinches,  Vrhete  the.  In  his  life  of  Paulus  j^milius,  Plutarch, 
ipeaking  of  his  hero's  divorce,  and  avowing  ignorance  of  the  reasons  therefor, 
tells  Ihe  story  of  a  certain  Roman  who  put  away  his  wife.  When  his  friends 
remonstrated  and  asked  him.  Was  she  not  fair  ?  Was  she  not  chaste  }  Was 
•he  not  fruitful  f  he  held  out  his  shoe,  and  said,  "Is  it  not  handsome?  Is 
it  not  new?  Yet  none  knows  where  it  pinches,  save  he  that  wears  it." 
Some  of  Plutarch's  commentators  think  it  not  improbable  thai  Paulus 
jEmilius  was  himself  the  author  of  the  saying.  The  expression  has  passed 
into  the  proverbial  literature  of  all  Euroiiean  countries. 
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Chaucer  uses  the  phrase  several  times, — e.g.,  in  "  The  Marchandes  Tak  s" 

Bui  J  *Ko\  bot  where  wryngelh  nic  my  sihat. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  in  London  Ihe  proverb  may  have  been  empha- 
sized by  the  fact  that  so  many  poor  debtors  were  confined  crowded  together 
and  "pinched"  in  the  "shoe,"  a  little  room  of  the  old  Southgate  prison,  so 
called  because  prisoners  iel  down  a  shoe  from  the  window  to  receive  alms  of 
the  passers-by.  The  room  was  very  small,  the  prisoners  usually  numerous, 
and  each  knew  only  loo  well  where  the  "shoe"  pinched  him. 

Shoes  at  a  Wedding.  The  custom  of  throwing  one  or  more  old  shoe* 
after  the  bride  or  groom  either  when  ihey  go  to  church  lo  be  married  or 
when  they  start  on  their  wedding-journey  is  so  old  the  memory  of  man 
stretches  not  back  to  its  lieginning.  Some  think  it  represents  an  assault  and 
is  a  lingering  trace  of  the  custom  among  savage  nations  of  carrying  away  the 
bride  by  violence  ;  others  think  that  it  is  a  relic  of  the  ancient  law  of  exchange 
or  purchase,  and  that  it  formerly  implied  the  surrender  by  the  parents  of  all 
dominion  or  authority  over  their  daughter.  It  has  a  likeness  to  a  Jewish 
custom  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Thus,  in  Deuteronomy  (xxv.  9)  we  read  that 
when  the  brother  of  a  dead  man  refused  to  marry  his  widow  she  asserted  her 
independence  of  him  by  "  loosing  his  shoe."  It  was  also  the  custom  of  the 
Middle  Ages  to  place  the  husband's  shoe  on  the  head  of  the  nuptial  coucb,  in 
token  of  his  domination. 

At  a  Jewish  marriage  1  was  standing  beside  (be  bridegnom  when  the  bride  emeted,  and 

heel  on  the  nape  of  Ihe  neck.  I  al  once  saw  ihe  interprelalion  of  the  paasa^  in  Scripture 
respecting  ihe  IransFer  of  the  shoe  10  another  in  case  the  brother-in-law  did  not  eietcue  hi) 
privilege.    The  slipper,  beintc  taken  od  in-dooi3,  or,  if  not,  left  ouiside  (he  apartment,  it 

tion,  and  is  here  used  in  sign  of  the  obedience  of  the  wife  and  the  supremacy  dl  the  husband. 
The  Highland  custom  is  to  sinke  for"  good  luck,"  as  iheyuy  the  bride  with  an  old  ilippo-. 
Little  do  they  suspect  the  meaning  implied.    The  regalia  of  Morocco  is  enriched  wilb  a  pair 

sceptre  and  sword  of  slate.— Urquhaiit  ;  PilUn  a/  Htrfuiei. 

Shoes,  'Waiting  for  dead  men's,  etc.  The  allusion  in  this  saying  is  lo 
the  custom  among  the  Hebrews,  on  the  transfer  of  an  inheritance,  for  the 
successor  to  receive  from  the  former  possessor  his  shoe.  "And  the  kinsman 
said,  I  cannot  redeem  it  for  myself,  lest  I  mar  mine  own  inheritance ;  redeem 
thou  my  right  to  thyself;  for  I  cannot  redeem  it.  Now  this  was  the  manner 
in  former  lime  in  Israel  concerning  redeeming  and  concerning  changing,  for 
to  confirm  all  things  ;  a  man  plucked  off  his  shoe,  and  gave  it  to  his  neighbor: 
and  this  was  a  testimony  in  Israel.  Therefore  the  Idnsman  said  unto  Boat, 
Buy  it  for  thee.  So  he  drew  off  his  shoe,"  (Ruth  iv.  6,  7,  8.)  The  cognate 
phrase,  "To  stand  in  another  man's  shoes,"  however,  has  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent allusion.  According  lo  Brayley,  "Graphic  Illustrator"  (1834),  among 
the  ancient  Northmen  it  was  the  custom  when  a  man  adopted  a  son  that 
the  person  adopted  should  put  on  the  shoes  of  the  adopter  To  carry  or  to 
"  unloose  a  person's  shoe"  was  a  menial  office  betokening  great  inferiority  on 
the  part  of  the  person  performing  it  (Matthew  iii.  1 1 ;  Mark  i.  7  ;  John  i.  27 ; 
Acts  xiii,  25). 

Shoot  folly  as  it  flies.  In  the  opening  lines  of  his  "  Epistle  on  Man" 
Pope  calls  on  his  friend  St,  John  to  accompany  him  "  o'er  all  this  scene  of 
man ;" 

Togeihei  let  us  beat  this  ample  field. 
Try  what  the  open,  what  the  covert  yield ; 


il  who  blindly  creep, 


the  fiddy  heiehu  eapiare, 
iShtlausoar: 
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Ey«  Nanre's  walk*,  shooi  folly  u  ii  flics. 

And  caich  ihe  manners  living  aa  they  ri» ; 

Ltugh  where  we  must,  be  candid  where  we  can. 

But  vindicate  the  ways  of  Cod  to  man. 
Warton  objects  that  these  metaphors,  drawn  from  the  field  sports  of  setting 
antl  shooting,  seem  much  below  the  dignity  of  the  subject  and  an  uiinaiural 
mixture  of  tne  ludicrous  and  setious.  A  later  commentator  adds  that  they 
are  all  Ihe  more  objectionable  for  that  Pope  is  not  eoiiient  with  barely  touch- 
ing the  subject  en  passant,  but  pursues  it  with  such  minuteness  :  let  us  beat 
this  ample  neld,  try  what  the  covert  yields,  eye  Nature's  walks,  shoot  folty,  etc. 
The  same  metaphor,  though  less  persisiencly  harped  upon,  may  be  found  in 
Dryden : 

While  he  with  wmchful  eye 

"AbiaU^andAckitopkcl,  Part  II. 
Vouth  should  vatch  joyi  and  shoot  em  as  ih>:y  fly. 

As  to  the  last  line  of  the  quotation,  it  is  obviously  taken  from  Milton  : 
And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men. 

Patadisi  Lust,  Book  i.,  I.  16. 

Milton  had  previously  said, — 

Just  are  the  ways  of  God, 

And  juMifiable  10  men  ; 

Unless  there  be  who  think  not  God  at  all. 

iamjffB  Agonistis,  I.  193. 

Shopkeepers.  Nation  of.  This  contemptuous  description  of  the  Eng- 
lish is  persistently  attributed  to  Napoleon  I.,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever 
used  it;  it  is  quite  certain  he  did  not  originate  it.  The  phrases  "a  shop- 
keeping  nation"  and  "a  nation  of  shopkeepers"  appear,  the  first  in  a  tract  by 
Dean  Tucker,  of  Gloucester  (1766),  'he  second  in  Adam  Smith's  "  Wealth 
of  Nations,"  vol.  ii.,  book  iv.,  ch.  vii.  (1775),  in  both  cases  with  a  general 
application.  The  special  application  of  ihe  term  to  England  seems  to  have 
originated  with  Samuel  Adams,  in  a  speech  purporting  to  have  been  delivered 
in  Philadelphia,  August  1,  1776.  This  speech  appeared  as  a  reprint  in  Lon- 
don (1776),  and  was  translated  into  German  in  1778.  Though  copies  of  both 
the  German  and  the  English  edition  are  still  extant,  no  trace  ha$  been  found 
of  an  original  American  edition.  It  is  even  doubted  whether  the  speech  was 
ever  delivered.  Barere  may  or  may  not  have  had  Adams's  phrase  in  mind 
when  he  said,  in  his  speech  in  the  Convention  on  June  11,  1794,  defending 
the  Committee  of  Safety.  "Let  Pill  then  bnast  of  his  victory  to  his  shop- 
keeping  nation"  (ja  mUian  boutiquiire).  He  certainly  helped  to  make  the 
phrase  stick.  It  had  become  a  commonplace  when  the  Emperor  Francis  II. 
said  to  Napoleon,  in  1805.  "The  English  are  a  nation  of  merchants.  To 
secure  for  themselves  the  commerce  of  the  world  they  are  willing  to  set  the 
Continent  in  flames." 

When  England'*  mercantile  interests  suffer,  she  is  more  dangerous  than  ever.  In  all 
trteation  there  is  no  being  so  hard-heaned  as  the  shopkeeper  whose  trade  is  at  a  sland-stili, 
whose  customers  are  leaving  him,  and  whose  stock  finds  no  purchasers.— H kike. 

Byron  uses  the  phrase,  but  in  no  uncomplimentary  sense  ; 
At  length  they  rose,  like  «  white  wall,  along 

Whal%ven  Joung  suange"  feelTlTt^lVslren^ 
At  Ihe  first  sign  of  Albion's  chalky  belt— 

Those  haughty  shopkeepers,  who  sternly  dealt 
Their  good*  and  edicts  out  from  pole  10  pole, 
Aod  made  Ihe  very  billows  pay  them  toll. 

Dtnjuan.  Canto  1.,  Stanu  63. 
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8but  of, — i.e.  rid  of,— a  familiar  phrase  in  the  United  States.     Like  many 

other  so-called  Ameritaiiisms,  it  is  a  survival  of  a  common  old  English  form 
wliich  was  anciently  in  respectable  lilerary  use.  Thus,  Massingei,  in  "The 
Unnatural  Combat"  (1^39).  Act  iii.,  Sc.  I.,  says, — 

Weirethutorhim: 
He  will  be  seen  no  more  here. 

Bunyan,  who  was  naturally  fond  of  racy  and  proverbial  expressions,  uses  it 
in  the  "  Holy  War."  Many  years  earlier  Thomas  Nashe  employs  the  phrase 
in  his  satirical  pamphlet  "  Have  with  you  to  Saffron  Walden,"  where,  in  the 
"  Address  to  the  Reader,'' referring  to  his  unfortuiiale  antagonist  the  pedantic 
Gabriel  Harvey,  he  writes,  "  I  have  him  haunt  me  up  and  downe  to  be  mv 
prenlise  to  learne  to  endite,  and  doo  what  I  can,  I  shall  not  be  shut  of  him." 

The  phrase  is  now  banished  from  literature,  and  in  England  lingers  only 
as  a  provincialism  in  the  riorthern  counties  and  among  the  low  order  of 
Londoners. 

Shyster,  in  American  slang,  a  dishonest  or  unscrupulous  attorney.  The 
word  is  said  to  have  originated  in  New  York,  and  this  story  is  told  of  it.  A 
German  attorney  applied  at  the  Tombs  Court  in  1840  for  a  warrant  against  a 
client  who  had  called  him  bad  names.  One  of  these  names — a  not  very 
polite  one — he  pronounced  much  as  "shyster"  is  now  spelled.  It  soon 
became  current  prison  slang  for  a  disreputable  practitioner.  George  Wilkes, 
who  then  edited  the  Police  Gazette,  first  wrote  the  word  In  its  present  form. 
Justice  Miller,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  gave  it  a  judicial  adop- 
tion into  OUT  language  in  an  address  before  the  Iowa  bar  about  the  time  of 
the  Beecher  trial. 

Si  monumetitiim  quseris,  circumspice  (L.,  "  If  you  seek  his  monu- 
ment, look  around  you"),  an  inscription  in  honor  of  the  architect,  Sir  Christo- 
pher  Wren,   in    St.   Paul's    Cathedral,   a   building  wiiich   he  designed   and 

The  St.  James's  Gazette  recently  told  this  story : 

It  woe  3  pity  that  the  good  sayingt  and  willicisms  of  Lowell  should  be  lost.  I  send  yoa 
one  or  which  he  was  the  author  ai  a  medical  dinner  given  in  London  a  few  years  ago.  In  his 
speech  he  alluded  lo  a  distinguished  suigeon  whose  lame  was  so  great  thai  no  marble  monu. 
meiM  wa^  required  to  commemorate  the  name.     The  doctor's  friends,  said  Mr.   Lowell, 


Very  good.  But,  unfortunately,  Lowell  was  borrowing,  either  consciously 
or  unconsciously.     Horace  Smith  in  his  "  Tin  Trumpet"  had  already  said, — 

Sir  ChrisLopher  Wren's  inscription  in  St.  Paul's  Church-"  Si  monumenlum  auieris,  cir- 
cumspice"— would  be  equally  applicable  to  a  physiciao  buried  in  a  church-yard ;  both  being 

The  motto  of  the  Stale  of  Michigan  is  adapted  from  the  above  :  "  Si  quaeris 
peninsulam  amtenam,  circumspice"  ("If  you  seek  a  beautiful  peninsula,  look 
around  you"). 

Sic  voB  lion  vobis  (L.,  literally,  "so  you  not  for  yourselves"),  a  phrase 
dating  back  to  Virgil,  and  meaning  that  the  speaker  has  written  or  done 
something  the  credit  of  which  is  claimed  by  another.  The  poet  had  written 
3  distich  in  praise  of  Augustus,  which  was  claimed  by  a  versifier  named 
Bathyllus.    Virgil,  indignant,  wrote  beneath  the  distich  these  lines: 

Hos  ego  versiculos  feci,  tulil  alter  honoies ; 
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Augustui  asked  BaihvUus  if  he  could  finish  the  lines,  but  he  coald  not 
Virgil  then  came  foiwara  and  said  he  could.    So  he  finished  them  thus  ; 


The  five  lines  might  be  Englished  thus  :  "  These  verses  I  made,  another 
carries  off  the  honurs  ;  sd  you  for  othets,  oxen,  bear  the  yoke  ;  so  you  for 
Others,  bees,  store  up  honey;  so  you  for  others,  sheep,  bear  your  fleeces; 
BO  you  for  others,  birds,  build  your  nests." 

Sick  Man  of  Europe,— »>.,  Turkey,  This  phrase  was  made  popular  by 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  I.  of  Russia.  Conversing  in  1853  with  Sir  George 
Hamilton  Seymour,  the  English  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  he  used  words 
like  the  following  :  "  We  have  on  our  hands  a  sick  man, — a  very  sick  man. 
It  will  be  a  great  misfortune  if,  one  of  these  days,  he  should  slip  away  from 
us  before  the  necessary  arrangements  have  been  made."  {Blue  Book,  1854.) 
He  accordingly  made  proposals  to  both  England  and  France  for  a  division  of 
the  sick  man's  estate,  but  his  overtures  were  declined,  Lord  John  Russell 
suggesting  that  the  dissolution  of  the  sick  man  might  be  postponed  another 
hundred  years.  Nicholas,  however,  was  only  repeating  an  old  illustration. 
Sir  Thomas  Roe,  ambassador  from  England  to  Constantinople  in  the  time  of 
James  II.,  had  written  home  in  despatches,  "Turkey  is  like  the  body  of  an 
old  man  crazed  with  vices,  which  puts  on  the  appearance  of  health  though 
near  its  end."  Montesquieu  in  the  "  Letires  Persanes,"  i.  19,  marvels  at  the 
weakness  of  the  Ottoman  power,  "  whose  sick  body  Is  not  supported  by  a 
mild  and  regular  diet,  but  by  a  powerful  treatment  wliich  continually  exhausts 
it."  And  Voltaire,  writing  to  Catherine  II.,  says,  "  Your  majesty  may  think 
me  an  impatient  sick  man,  and  chat  the  Turks  are  even  sicker." 

Silence.  John  Morley,  at  the  beginning  of  his  article  on  Carlyle  ("Lit- 
erary Miscellanies,"  vol.  li.),  which  was  written  on  the  appearance  of  the 
library  edition  of  Carlyle's  works,  says,  very  neatly  and  epigrammatically, 
"The  canon  is  definitely  made  up  and  the  whole  of  the  golden  gospel  of 
silence  effectively  compressed  in  thirty-tive  volumes."  Carlyle  was,  in  truth, 
^iven  to  shouting  from  the  house-tops  his  approval  of  the  old  maxim,  "Speech 
la  silvern.  Silence  is  golden."  He  quotes  it  in  "  Sartor  Resartus"  (Book  iii., 
chap.iii.)asa  Swiss  inscription  ("Sprechen  ist  siibern,  Schweigenist  golden"), 
and  adds,  "  or,  as  I  might  rather  express  it.  Speech  is  of  Time,  Silence  is  of 
Eternity."  But  in  truth  the  proverb  seems  to  be  common  to  all  countries, 
and  in  this  form  is  probably  of  Arabian  origin.  In  Greece  Simontdes  said, 
"  I  have  never  felt  sorry  for  having  held  my  tongue,"  and  Dionysius  the 
Elder,  "  Let  thy  speech  be  better  than  silence,  or  be  silent"  {Frag.  6),  and 
Menander,  "  Nothing  is  more  useful  than  silence."  Martial  in  his  "  Epigrams" 
(iv.  80)  has  "  Res  est  magna  tacere"  ("  The  great  thing  is  to  be  silent"),  while 
Fublius  Syrus  declares,  "Rara  est  ejusdem  hominis  multa  et  opportune 
diccre"  ("  It  is  rare  that  the  same  man  talks  much  and  well").  The  Talmud 
"Much   talk,   much    foolishness,"  whence   Corneille  derived   his   line, 


'■Mai! 


e  George  Herbert  echoed  Dionysius  in  the  phra 
"Speak  filly,  or  be  silent  wisely."     Chaucer  had  said, — 
The  fir«te  venue,  sone,  it  thou  wilt  lire, 
1l  \f>  resEteJne  and  kepcn  wcl  thy  ton^. 

Th*  Mancipltt  Tali,  I.  i7,>Si. 

And  Disraeli,  the  flippant,  talkative,  and  shallow  Disraeli,  says,  "Silence 
the  mother  of  Truth"  {Tamred,  Book  iv.,  ch.  iv.).     Carlyle,  to  return  to  o 
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great  protagonist,  was  never  tired  of  ringing  the  changes  on  the  thought, 
"  Speech  is  great,  but  Silence  is  greater,"  he  urges  in  "  Heroes  and  Hero- 
Worsliip:  The  Poel  as  Heroj"  and  in  his  Essay  on  Scott,  "Under  all 
speech  that  is  good  for  anything  there  lies  a  silence  inal  is  belter.  Silence  is 
deep  as  Elernily  ;  Speech  is  shallow  as  Time,"  and  so  on.  Emerson  has  a  fine 
phrase  in  his  essay  on  "Friendship:"  "Let  us  be  silent,  so  we  may  hear  the 
whisper  of  the  gods,"  Hawthorne  ingeniously  suggests  in  his  "American 
Note-Books,"  under  date  of  April,  iS^c,  "Articulate  words  are  a  harsh  clamor 
and  dissonance.  When  man  arrives  ac  his  highest  perfection  he  will  again  be 
dumb.  For  I  suppose  he  was  dumb  at  the  creation,  and  must  go  around  an 
entire  circle  in  order  to  return  to  that  blessed  state."  Nevertheless  there  is 
a  modus  in  rebut.  Garnett,  in  his  "Idylls  and  Epigrams,"  thus  versifies  a 
saying  of  Situonides  : 

"  1  hardW  ever  ope  my  lips,"  one  cries  ; 
■■  Simonides,  wtial  think  you  of  my  nilef 

"  If  you're  a  fool,  1  think  yonre  very  wise ; 
If  you  are  wise,  1  think  you  are  a  fool." 
Among  the  epigrams  of  Palladas  may  be  found  the  original  of  a  modern 
saw,  the  purport  of  which  is  that  an  ignoramus,  by  maintaining  a  prudent 
silence,  may  pass  for  a  wise  man  ; 

Shakespeare  uses  the  same  idea 

O  my  Antonio. 

That  Ihereforc  only  are  tcpuled  wise 

For  saying  nothing. 

AciL.Se.  I. 
Coleridge  speaks  of  a  dignified  man  he  once  saw  at  a  dinner-table.  "  He 
listened  to  me,"  says  the  poet,  "  and  said  nothing  for  a  long  time ;  but  he 
nodded  his  head,  and  I  thought  hirn  intelligent.  At  length,  towards  the 
end  of  the  dinner,  some  apple-dumplings  were  placed  on  the  table,  and  my 
man  had  no  sooner  seen  Ihem  than  he  burst  forth  with,  'Them's  the  jockeys 
for  me  !'  I  wish  Spurzheim  could  have  examined  the  fellow's  bead."  It  was 
a  popular  saying  about  the  taciturn  Moltke,  applied  in  no  uncomplimentary 
spirit,  that  he  could  be  "silent  in  seven  languages."  These  words  were  first 
used  by  Schleiermacher  with  reference  to  [he  very  eminent  and  very  modest 
philologist  Emanuel  Bekker  (see  letter  of  Zelter  to  Goethe,  March  15,  1830). 
Silence  that  spoke.  Pope  has  interpolated  a  daring  and  successful 
image  into  his  translation  of  the  Iliad  : 


3.'?;'." 

,  ...*  senile  vow.  1 

The  kind  dec. 


Fond  love,  the  gentle  vow,  the  gay 


Silence  that  spoke,  and  eloquence  of  eyes. 

Book  luv.,  I.  947. 

The  original,  literally  translated,  runs  as  follows  ; 

In  it  were  love,  desire,  the  converse  of  lovers,  allurement  of  speech,  which  ileal)  Iwaytlw 
mind  even  of  the  very  prudent. 

The  last  line  of  Pope's  version,  it  will  be  seen,  Is  Pope's,  and  Pope's  alone. 
In  Exodus  K.  21  we  are  told  of  a  "darkness  which  may  be  felt"  A  silence 
that  spoke  was  a  familiar  figure  before  Pope.  Thus,  Mdlon  in  his  "Samson 
Agon  isles :" 

The  deeds  themselves,  though  mute,  spoke  loud  the  doer. 

Voltaire,  in  his  "  (Edipus,"  written  almost  contemporaneously  with  Pope's 
"Iliad,"  makes  Jocasta  say, — 

Toul  parle  contre  nous,  juiqu'fc  notre  lileiice. 
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Delille,  in  x  famous  line,  speaks  of  a  silence  that  might  be  heard  i 
— a  line,  however,  which  he  bonowed  from  Th^ophile  de  Viau  : 

On  a'oit  que  k  tiUncc,  OD  ne  voil  riea  que  rombre. 

Shakespeare  goes  still  further  in  his  effort  to  make  Bottom  ridiculous  : 

The  eye  al  man  halh  not  heard,  ihe  ear  of  man  halh  not  seen,  mans  hand  is  uot  able 
une,  hit  tongue  to  conceive,  nor  his  beut  to  report,  what  my  dream  was. — Midnimm\ 
Kigket  Drtam,  Act  iv..  Sc,  j. 

He  rather  runs  the  joke  into  the  ground  in  succeeding  passages  : 


Will  it  pi 
company  f- 


To  spy  ir  1  can  bear  my  Tbbl 
ilease  you  to  see  the  epilogue,  or  to  hear  a  I 


Mr.  W-  J.  Clouston  tinds  a  parallel  for  this  sort  of  fooling  in  an  ancient 
Hindoo  play  called  "The  Toy-Cart,"  where  Kamst'hanaka,  an  ignorant  and 
frivolous  coxcomb,  says,  "  1  can  hear  with  my  nostrils  the  scent  of  her  gar- 
land spreading  through  the  darkness  ;  but  1  do  not  see  the  sound  of  her 
ornaments." 

SUk-StOCkingB,  a  nickname  given  by  the  rough-and-ready  class  of  prac- 
tical politicians  to  the  better  conditioned  and  better  dressed,  or  those  who  in 
any  way  assume  to  be  superior  to  the  common  run.  A  synonymous  and  more 
inoderD  term  is  "  Swallow-Tails,"  invented  by  John  Morrrssey,  a  retired  prize- 
fighter and  prominent  local  politician  of  New  York.  In  1876  a  large  number 
01  fashionable  men  having  taken  an  unusual  interest  in  politics  and  gained 
some  influence  in  party  councils,  the  incensed  Motrissey  was  met  one  morning 
parading  the  street  in  full  evening  dress  and  with  a  French  dictionary  under 
nis  arm.  He  explained  that  since  the  eruption  of  the  swallow-tails  that 
(ort  of  thing  was  necessary  in  order  to  retain  one's  influence.  The  opposite 
faction,  the  toughs,  are  called  "  Short-Hairs,"  probably  in  allusion  to  their 
"fighting  cut." 

Silver  Fork  School.  Not  a  "school,"  but  merely  a  collective  designa- 
tion for  those  novelists  who  lay  especial  stress  on  the  etiquette  of  the  drawing- 
room  and  the  external  graces  of  society.  Among  the  more  prominent  usually 
included  in  this  class  were  Theodore  Hook,  Lady  Blessington,  Mrs.  Trollope, 
and  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  (Lord  Lylton). 

Similia  similibus  ourantur  (L.,  "Like  cures  like"),  the  motto  of  the 
homcEopathic  school  of  medicine.  But  it  was  not  invented  by  Hahnemann. 
He  himself  refers  it  to  Hippocrates  :  "  By  similar  things  disease  is  produced, 
and  by  similar  things  administered  to  the  sick  they  are  healed  of  their  dis- 
eases. Thus,  the  same  thing  which  will  produce  a  strangury  when  it  does  not 
exist  will  remove  jt  when  it  does."  This  is  a  sentence  from  tlepl  tottuv  tuv 
Kof  tsvdiKmiv,  one  of  the  writings  attributed  to  Hippocrates.  In  the  preface 
to  his  "  Samson  Agonistes"  Milton  quotes  from  Aristotle  a  saying  that  tragedy 
is  of  power,  by  raising  pity  and  fear,  or  terror,  to  purge  the  mind  of  those 
and  such  like  passions :  "  Nor  is  Nature  wanting  in  her  own  effects  to  make  good 
his  assertion  ;  for  so  in  physic  things  of  melancholic  hue  and  quality  arc  used 
against  melancholy,  sour  against  sour,  salt  to  remove  salt  humors."  Evi- 
dently a  sort  of  homccopathy  was  practised  in  Milton's  time.  Nay,  in  old 
receipt-books  do  we  not  find  it  invariablv  advised  that  an  inebriate  should 
drink  sparingly  in  the  morning  some  of  the  same  liquor  that  he  had  drunk 
to  excess  overnight  i    And  has  not  this  advice  found  a  well-known  proverbial 
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form,  "Take  &  haiT  of  the  dog  that  bit  y6a"?  which  is  found  a 
back  as  Hey  wood  : 

I  pr»y  ihee  lel  me  HOd  my  fellow  have 
A  hure  of  ibc  doK  that  bit  ui  last  night. 

Prmtrii,  Pari  I,,  ch.  «k. 

In  a  Gong  of  the  date  1650  the  following 

If  any  so 


wise  ft. 

that  » 

dth, 

T  a"^br;ober 

^drialci 

>is  smal 

■Ibet 

Dkand 

11  droop 

like  tht 

3  in  October. 

■Xi^ 

ly  take  i 

™t  of  yc 

?;.'",* 

tOB. 

nde  your  h»a 

The  same  proverb  may  be  fotind  before  Heywood's  time  in  continental 
Europe.    De  Lincy  (vol.  i.  p.  192)  has, — 

Du  poll  de  la  beste  qni  te  mordit. 
Oil  de  100  sane  sera  gueri, 

which  he  finds  in  Bovillus's  "  Proverbs."  The  year  of  the  publication  of 
Bovillos's  collection  is  1531.  The  proverb  appears  to  have  been  in  common 
use  in  the  sixteenth  century.     De  Lincy  has  again  (vol.  i„  pp.  171  and  167) 


In  the  "  Regimen  Saniutis  Salernitanum"  there  is  the  repetition  to  which 
the  proverb  r^rs,  in  the  lines, — 

Hora  malulina  rebibas,  et  erit  medicina. 

Vv.  K,  4«, 

In  all  the  above  instances  the  phrase  is  used  metaphorically.  Yet  it  was 
also  held,  literally,  that  the  hair  of  a  dog  which  had  bit  you  was  a  cure  for 
the  wound.  So  recently  as  1670  a  receipt-book  contains  the  following  :  "Take 
a  hair  from  the  dog  that  bit  you,  dry  it,  put  it  into  the  wound,  and  it  will  heal 

Heynood  also  has  the  saying  "  Uke  will  to  like,"  which  is  one  of  an 
immense  cycle  of  popular  saws  ;  "  To  the  pure  all  things  arc  pure,"  "  Set  a 
thief  to  catch  a  thief,"  "  It  takes  a  wise  man  to  discover  a  wise  man"  (the 
latter  quoted  from  Xenophanes  by  Diogenes  Laerlius),  "Look  for  a  tough 
wedge  for  a  tough  log,"  which  is  the  723d  Maxim  of  Publius  Syrus,  and 

Simplex  mtindftllB,  a  phrase  from  Horace's  Odes,  I„  t.  J,  which  Con. 
ington  translates,  "  So  trim,  so  simple,"  and  Francis,  "  Plain  in  thy  neatness." 
The  common  English  phrase  "  neat,  not  gaudy,"  or  "  elegant  simplicity,"  suf- 
ticienlly  expresses  the  idea.  The  former  may  be  found  in  a  letter  from  Charles 
Lamb  to  Wordsworth,  1806.     Was  he  misquoting  Polonius,— 


t  Apparel  ol^  proclaim , 

^iiMM,Acti.,Sc.3,— 


Costly  thy  habit  as  ibj  pune  can  buy, 

But  not  upressed  in  Ikncy ;  rich,  not  gaudy : 

For  the  apparel  oil  prodaima  the  man, 

By  Google 


OT  was  he  simply  catching  an  echo  of  the  street? 
Thomson  says  in  his  "Seasons,"— 
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But  Li,  -) 

Attlumn,  [.  104; 

which  b  not  unlike  Milton  : 

In  naked  bcauly  more  adorned. 
More  lovely  ihan  Puidora. 

Paradiu  Lutt,  Book  Iv.,  I.  7"3. 

Mitlon  and  Thomson  alike,  however,  were  anticipated  by  Cicero : 

ID  thii  Hibile  onLioa,  thougb  withouL  embelliahmcDl.  give*  delighi.")— Oro/sr.,  xxiu.  78. 

Herri ck  says,— 

A  sweel  disorder  in  the  dreas 
Kindles  in  clolbea  a  wanionuesB. 

In  the  lempesluo'us  petticoat ;      ' 


and  Bea  Jonson  swd  before  him, — 

Give  me  a  look,  give  mc  a  face. 


Nudity  is  wittily  described  by  Rab«lats,  Book  iv.,  chap,  xxix.,  in  the  gar- 
ments of  King  SWovelide  of  Sneak  Island,  who  was  dressed  in  "gray  and 
cold"  of  a  comical  cut,  being  "nothing  before,  nothing  behind,  and  sleeves 
of  the  same."  Parisians  say  of  nude  statues  that  they  are  "  draped  in  ceru- 
lean blue." 

Sirloin  of  Beef  is  properly  surloin, — from  the  French  iiir,  "upon"  or 
"aljove,"  and  longe,  "loin."  Dr.  Johnson  was  the  first  lexicographer  who 
■pelt  it  with  the  letter  1,  being  probably  misled  by  the  old  story  that  it  derived 
its  name  from  being  knighted  by  James  I,  But  in  fact  the  Story  itself  only 
asserts  that  the  king  made  a  punning  change  from  sur  to  Hr.  According  to 
Ruby's  "Traditions  of  Lancashire,"  when  that  monarch  was  entertained  at 
Hoghton  Tower,  near  Blackburn,  "casting  his  eyes  upon  a  noble  sirloin  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  tabic,  he  called  out,  '  Bring  hither  that  sirloin,  sirrah, 
for  'tis  worthy  of  a  more  honorable  post,  being,  as  I  may  say,  not  juHoin,  but 
Sir  Loin,  the  noblest  joint  of  all  I' " 

At  Chingford,  Essex,  England,  at  a  demi-palace  called  Friday  House,  or 
Friday  Hill  House,  there  is  still  preserved  the  table  said  to  have  been  used 
by  the  monarch  upon  that  historic  occasion.  Set  deep  in  the  centre  of  the 
table,  which  is  of  oak,  there  is  a  brass  plate  with  this  inscriplion :  "  All  lovers 
of  roast  beef  will  like  to  know  that  on  this  table  a  loin  was  knighted  by  King 
James  the  First  upon  his  return  from  hunting  in  Epping  Forest" 

The  story  has  been  told  of  other  mnnarehs.  In  his  "Church  History  of 
England,"  1655,  Fuller  speaks  of  "a  Sir-loyne  of  beef,  so  knighted,  saith 
tradition,  by  this  King  Henry"  (the  Eighth).  And  the  Athenian  Mercury  of 
March  6,  1694,  has  this  note  :  "  King  Henry  VIH,,  dining  with  the  Abixit  of 
Redding,  and  feeding  heartily  on  a  Loyn  of  Beef,  as  it  was  then  called,  the 
Abbot  told  the  King  he  would  give  a  thousand  marks  for  such  a  Stomacki 
85* 
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which  the  King  procured  him  by  keeping  bim  shut  in  the  Tover,  got  hiB 
thousand  marks,  and  knighted  the  Beef  fur  its  good  ljehaTiour,|'  In  "  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Progresses,"  under  date  March  31,  1573,  mention  is  made  of  "a 
Sorloine  of  Byfe." 

Sizof  one  andbalf  a  dozen  of  the  other,  a  familiar  English  proverb, 
ideniical  with  "  much  of  a  muchness,"  "not  a  pin  to  choose,'  or  "never  a 
barrel  better  herring,"  the  latter  a  very  common  sixteenth- century  saying. 
Thus,  Burion,  in  his  "Anatomy."  "Vou  shall  find  them  all  alike,  never  a 
barrel  belter  herring  j"  and  in  the  translation  of  the  "  Adagia"  of  Erasmus 
(1542)-  "Two  feloes  being  alike  flagicious,  and  neither  barrell  belter  herring, 
accused  either  other,  the  Kyng  Philippus  in  his  owne  persone  silting  in 
iudgenient  upon  theim.  The  cause  all  heard,  he  gaue  sentence  and  iudge- 
ment,  that  the  one  shoulde  with  all  spede  and  celeritle  auoide  or  flee  the 
royalme  or  countree  of  Macedonia  and  the  other  shoulde  pursue  after  him." 

Skeleton  in  Ule  closet,  a  proverbial  expression  meaning  the  secret  care 
that  sits  in  every  man's  home,  but  which  he  strives  to  hide  from  the  world  at 
large.  It  was  a  theme  upon  which  Thackeray  was  fond  of  harping.  The 
seventeenth  chapter  of  "The  Newcomes"  is  headed  "Barnes's  Skeleton 
Closet"  It  might  seem  that  there  was  a  reference  here  to  the  closet  in  which 
Bluebeard  kept  the  skeletons  of  his  wives.  Unfortunately  for  this  supposi- 
tion, the  original  word  does  not  seem  to  have  been  "skeleton."  Thus,  Miss 
Ferrier  uses  the  phrase  "  the  black  man  in  her  closet," 

Slate,  to  make  up  the.  In  American  political  slang  this  signifies  the 
secret  understanding  by  which  the  leaders  of  a  political  parly  determine 
among  themselves  before  the  meeting  of  a  nominating  convention  the  names 
of  the  candidates  for  office  which  they  desire  and  which  they  will  endeavor 
by  all  their  influence,  open  or  covert,  to  have  put  in  nomination  by  ihe  con- 
vention. The  defeat  of  the  preconcerted  plan  by  the  independent  action  of 
the  convention  is  called  "smashing"  or  "breaking  the  slate."  A  person 
whose  name  has  been  thus  selected  for  presentation  to  a  convention  for  iU 
approval  and  nomination  by  it  is  said  to  be  slated.  The  phrase  has  come 
into  common  vogue,  and  is  used  wherever  at  a  meeting  a  list  of  officers  to  be 
elected  is  made, — e.g.,  at  the  meeting  of  directors  or  controlling  stockholders 
of  private  corporations  prior  to  the  annual  meetings,  etc  The  origin  of  the 
phrase  is  unknown,  but  it  is  suggested  as  probable  that  at  some  early  stage  of 
the  practice  a  slate  was  used  as  a  convenient  instrument  upon  which  to  make 
Ihe  list,  from  the  ease  with  which  names  could  be  erased  from  it  and  added  to 
it,  to  serve  exigencies  as  they  arose  in  the  progress  of  the  discussion  towards 
an  agreement. 

Slaveocracy,  Slave  Oligaichy,  Slave  Poorer,  etc.  These  were 
cant  phrases  invented  during  the  Abolition  agitation  in  the  North  to  desig- 
nate the  oligarchy  of  slave-owners  whose  influence  prevailed  in  the  political 
councils  of  the  Southern  Slates  before  the  war,  and  whose  machinations  pre- 
cipitated the  conflict.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  when  upon  what  they 
believed  to  be  their  rights  under  the  Constitution  the  people  of  the  Southern 
Slates  were  a  unit  in  favor  of  secession  from  the  Union,  there  was  a  large 
section  of  the  people  who  saw  in  slavery  a  terrible  misfortune  and  a  threatening 
incubus  to  their  material  prosperity.  But  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  of 
its  abolition  and  of  the  miestion  how  to  dispose  of  the  negro  population  and 
replace  it  by  other  and  better  forms  of  labor  seemed  to  them  to  make  the 
solution  a  hopeless  task.  The  radical  sentiments  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  which 
frightened  even  ihe  conservative  John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  will  be 
remembered.     As  late  as  1832,  Thomas  Jefierson  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  sul^ 
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mitted  a  plan  of  abolition  to  Congress.  H.  R.  Helper's  booh,  "The  Impend- 
ing Crisis  of  the  South,"  foTmulated  the  sentiments  of  the  commercial  and 
industrial  non-slaveholding  classes,  showing  how  their  interests  and  the  ma- 
terial prosperity  of  this  portion  of  ihe  Southern  people  were  subverted  and 
disregarded  by  the  selfish  policy  of  the  slaveholdiiig  oligarchy  ;  it  called  Tor 
active  resistance  to  them  on  the  part  of  those  whose  demands  and  wishes  were 
by  them  set  at  naughL  It  was  this  smaller  but  extremely  active  and  power- 
ful oligarchy  to  which  the  terms  slaveocracy,  stave  power,  etc.,  were  applied, 
and  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  the  whole  white  population  of  the  former 
Slave  Stales. 

Slip  of  the  tongue,  a  colloquialism  for  an  inadvertent  mistake,  a  mal- 
i-frefos  remark.     An  anonymous  bit  of  verse  runs, — 
If  you  your  lips 

Of  these  five  things  bew^  : 

Of  whom  you  apeak. 

To  whom  you  speal., 
And  how.  and  when,  and  where. 

This  seems  to  be  a  jingling  summary  of  the  advice  which  Catwg  the  Wise 
gave  to  his  pupil  Tatiesin  : 

Think  before  Ihou  snealiesl : 
Firai,  whit  Ihou  shall  speak ; 
Secondly,  why  ihou  shouldst  speak ; 
Thirdly,  to  whom  thou  mayesi  have  to  speak : 
Fourthly,  about  whom  (or  what)  ihou  art  to  speak ; 
Fifthly,  what  wiil  come  from  what  thou  mayesi  speak ; 
Siithly,  what  may  be  the  benefil  from  what  ihou  shalt  speak : 
Sevenlbly,  who  may  Ik  listening  to  what  thou  shall  speak. 

Stnell  of  tbe  lamp,  To.  According  to  Plutarch  in  his  liTe  of  Demos- 
thenes, Pythias  once  scoffingly  told  the  orator  that  his  arguments  smelt  of  the 
lamp.  Not  entirely  dissimilar  is  Byron's  phrase  in  the  last  line  of  Canto  xxxix. 
of  "Beppo!" 


Besides,  ihey  always  smell  of  bread  and  butter. 
A  closer  parallel,  however,  may  be  found  in  one  of  Middleton's  plays,  "  Your 
Five  Gallants."    Goldstone,  one  of  the  Gallants,  or  sharpers,  referring  to  Fits- 
grave,  their  gull,  speaks  of  hirn  aa  piping  hot  from  the  University,  and  adds, 
"  He  smells  of  buttered  loaves  yet." 


Smile,  in  American  slang,  a  drink  of  any  alcoholic  liquor,  because  it 
induces  mirth  and  laughter  : 

"  Say,  iiranger  I  won't  you  smile  T"  (I  had  been  smiling  onremitlingly.  I  could  not  help  it.> 
But  in  America  smiling,  seeinc  a  man,  and  liquoring  up  at*  all  one.— Richard  A.  Proctob  : 
Nalii  an  AiuricaHiiiHi,  in  Knav^idgi, 


rye  whiskey  ti 


A  good  story  appeared  in  Blackmofd %om,t:  years  ago,  wherein  it 
that  Mrs,  Christie,  an  American  lady,  had  sent  some  fine  old  rye  >)  ^ 

an  Englishman,  who,  unconscious  of  the  pun,  said  to  a  travelling  compann'ii, 
an  American,  "This  cannot  be  called  Lachrymjc  Cliristi  ;  3U|)pose  we  call  it 
Smiles  of  Christ  1"  "  Good  !"  said  the  American  :  "  I  see  you  are  learning  our 
language." 

There  is  a  curious  Americanism,  "  I  should  smile,"  probably  a  desceitdant  of 
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such  phrases  as  "  I  shtmld  think  I"   the  lobject  of  the  thooghl  being  lo 
obvious  as  to  be  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  hearer.    The  American  phrase 
expresses  wonder,  surprise,  pleasuie,  or  disbelief: 
We  aiked  Joe  Capp  the  other  day. 

And  uked  it  without  guile, 
■■  If  asked  lo  drink,  what  would  you  lay  !" 
He  answered,  "  i  should  imile.- 

Smoky  City,  a  name  given  Co  Pittsburg,  in  consequence  of  the  universal 
use  of  bituminous  coal  in  its  numerous  manufactories  creating  a  dense  black 
smoke  with  which  the  air  of  the  city  is  filled.  White  shirt-fronts  and  clean 
faces  are  impassibilities,  and  the  buildings  of  the  entire  city  have  a  smoky, 
sooty  appearance. 

Sneezing.  In  October,  1890,  an  American  ciliien,  Mr.  Joseph  Jonassen 
of  New  York,  was  arrested  in  Berlin  for  wickedly,  feloniously,  and  treason* 
ably  avowing  a  willingness  to  snee/e  at  the  German  Emperor.  "  I  sneeze  at 
your  Emperor  1"  he  cried  out  in  a  public  restaurant  to  a  native  who  did  not 
appreciate  American  institutions.  He  did  not  attempt  to  put  his  hideous 
project  into  execution,  so  he  was  dismissed  with  a  reprimand  and  a  warning. 

And  yet  sneezing  is  an  operation  that  has  l^een  treated  with  the  greatest 
respect  and  veneration  from  3  remote  antiquity,  that  has  commanded  the 
piofoundest  thought  and  the  deepest  research  of  the  philosophers  of  old,  and 
that  to-day  in  many  countries,  as  formerly  in  all  countries,  is  greeted  with  a 
special  salute. 

Thus,  the  old  Greeks  cried,  "Jove  preserve  thee  !"  and  the  old  Romans 
had  a  variety  of  felicitations  for  the  successful  sneezer.  "  Sit  fiiustum  ac 
felix,"  he  might  be  told,  or  "Sit  saluliferum,"or  "Setvel  te  Deus,"  or  "Bene 
vertat  Deus."  In  modern  Italy  he  is  greeted  with  "  Felicitii ;"  in  France,  with 
"  Dieu  vous  b^nisse,"  or  "  Bonne  same  ;"  in  Germany,  with  "  Gesundheit  j"  in 
Ireland,  in  Scotland,  and  in  Sweden,  with  "  Bless  you,"  or  "  God  bless  you." 

A  similar  custom  existed  in  Africa,  among  nations  unknown  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  A  Persian  precept  is  thus  recorded  in  the  Zend-Avesta: 
"  And  whensoever  it  be  that  thou  hearest  a  sneeze  given  by  thy  neighbor, 
thou  shalt  say  unto  him,  '  Ahunovar,'  and  '  Ashim  Vuhu,'  and  so  shall  it  be 
well  with  thee."  Even  in  the  New  World  the  practice  seemed  lo  prevail, 
for  when,  in  1S4Z,  Hernando  de  Soto  met  the  cacique  Guachoya,  every  time 
the  latter  sneezed  his  followers  lifted  theit  arms  in  the  air,  with  cries  of  *'  May 
the  sun  guard  you  !" 

An  ancient  rabbinical  tradition  asserts  that  from  the  time  of  Adam  to 
Jacob  sneezing  was  the  sign  of  death.  But  Jacob  got  to  pondering  over  the 
subject,  and  Anally  went  in  prayer  to  the  Lord  for  a  repeal  of  the  law,  and 
was  so  successful  in  his  petition  that  the  phenomenon  of  sneezing  instantly 
turned  a  complete  summersault,  went  from  Omega  heels  over  head  to  Alpha, 
and.  ceasing  to  be  the  sign  of  death,  became  the  infallible  sign  of  life. 

After  Jacob's  day,  whenever  children  came  into  the  world  they  announced 
their  arrival  by  sneezing.  Hence  the  salutation  first  began  as  a  grateful 
acknowledgment. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  son  of  the  Shunammite  was  recalled 
to  life  by  the  power  of  Elisha  the  prophet,  "the  child  sneezed  seven  times, 
and  the  child  opened  his  eyes." 

Classic  tradition,  too,  had  its  explanation  of  the  custom.  When  Prome- 
theus stole  fire  from  heaven  to  animate  his  clay  statue,  the  first  sign  of  life 
which  the  latter  betrayed  was  to  bob  his  head  up  and  down  and  emit  a  for- 
midable  sneeze,  whereupon  Prometheus  cried  out  in  delight,  "  May  Jove  pre* 
aervc  thee  I" 
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Some  Eaatem  nations  have  an  entirely  different  version,  to  the  effect  that 
ODC  of  the  iudges  in  the  ever-burning  pit  of  lire  has  a  register  of  men's  lives. 
Every  day  he  turns  a  page,  and  those  whose  names  appear  are  ihe  next  to 
Geek  nis  domain.  As  the  leaf  is  turned  they  all  sneeze,  and  those  hearing  it 
invoke  a  blessing  on  their  future. 

Folydore  Virgil  finds  still  another  origin  for  the  custom.  In  the  time  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  he  says,  there  prevailed  in  Italy  an  epidemic  which  car- 
ried on  its  victims  by  sneezing  ;  whereupon  the  pontiff  ordered  prayers  to  be 
offered  up  against  it,  accompanied  by  certain  signs  of  the  cross. 

But,  unfortunately  for  this  theory,  the  salutation  antedates  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  sneezing  was  usually  looked  upon  as  a 
Yerv  favorable  omen. 

To  Penelope  the  sneeze  of  her  son  Telemachus  promised  the  safe  return 
of  Ulysses.  To  Parthenos,  who  sneezed  in  the  middle  of  her  letter  to  Sar- 
pedon,  it  supplied  the  place  of  an  answer. 

Xenophon  lells  of  a  sneeze  which  may  be  said  to  have  decided  the  fate  of 
himself,  of  his  army,  and  perhaps  of  Athens  itself.  While  he  was  exhorting 
his  soldiers  to  courage  and  fortitude,  and  while  their  minds  were  still  waver- 
ing between  resistance  and  surrender  to  Ihe  enemy,  a  soldier  sneezed.  The 
whole  army,  instantly  convinced  that  the  gods  had  used  their  comrade's  nose 
as  a  trumpet  to  communicate  an  oracle  to  them,  were  seized  with  a  sudden 
inspiration,  and,  burning  their  carriages  and  tents,  prepared  to  face  the  perils 
of  the  celebrated  Retreat.. 

Plutarch  says  that  Socrates  owed  his  proverbial  wisdom  to  nothing  in 
the  world  but  the  sneezes  by  which  his  familiar  genius  sent  him  charitable 
warnings. 

At  Rome  it  was  commonly  believed  that  Cupid  sneezed  whenever  a  beau* 
tiful  girl  was  born  (he  must  have  a  perpetual  cold  in  the  head  in  America), 
and  tne  most  acceptable  compliment  a  fast  fellow  of  the  Tiber  could  lisp  and 
drawl  to  his  lady-love  was,  "  Sternuit  libi  Amor  !"  ("  Love  has  sneezed  for 
you !") 

Even  the  ferocious  Tiberius  lost  some  of  his  habitual  ferocity  when  the 
gods  bvored  him  with  a  sneeze.  At  such  times  he  would  drive  about  the 
streets  of  Rome  to  receive  the  felicitations  of  his  delighted  subjects. 

Nevertheless,  the  augury  was  not  always  a  favorable  one.  Instances  are 
not  wanting  in  Greece  and  in  Rome  where  a  sneeze  created  alarm  instead  of 
rejoicing. 

As  Timotheus  was  sailing  out  of  the  Athenian  port,  he  happened  to  emit  a 
prolonged  and  resounding  sneeze.  The  whole  fleet  heard  it.  The  sailors 
rose  as  one  man  and  clamored  to  return.  Luckily,  Timotheus  was  a  man  of 
great  presence  of  mind. 

"And do  you  marvel,  O  Athenians,"  he  cried,  "that  among  ten  thousand 
there  is  one  whose  head  is  moist  f  How  ye  would  bawl  were  all  of  us  so 
afiiieted  1" 

Thereupon  their  confidence  returned,  and  they  sailed  out  to  victory. 

The  virtue  of  sneezing,  it  seems,  depends  much  upon  time  and  place. 
Sneezing  from  morn  till  noon  is  of  good  augury,  says  Aristotle,  but  from 
noon  to  nighl  the  reverse.  And  yet  St.  Augustine  tells  us  that  if  on  rising  in 
the  morning  any  of  the  ancients  happened  to  sneeze  while  putting  on  their 
■hoes,  they  immediately  returned  to  bed  in  order  that  they  might  rise  more 
auspiciously.  So,  if  the  Hindoo,  while  performing  his  morning  ablutions  in 
the  Ganges,  should  sneeze  before  finishing  his  prayers,  he  immediately  begins 
them  over  again. 

There  is  a  Scotch  superstition  that  one  sneeze  is  lucky  and  two  are  un- 
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lucky,  and  in  England  it  is  believed  that  if  any  one  sneeze  for  three  nights  in 
Buccession,  some  one  will  die  in  the  house.  According  to  Lancashire  folic- 
lore,  you  must  be  very  careful  upon  what  day  of  the  week  you  allow  yourself 
the  luxury  of  sternutation  : 

Snceie  dd  a  Monday,  yousnHwfor  danger; 


■  on  a  W=dn«J»y,  you  sneeie  for  I'lel 
:  on  a  ThunHliy  for  soDiELh[ng  bctler  ; 


The  devil  will  have  you  lhei«t  of  the  week  1 

A  most  remarkable  custom,  if  we  are  to  credit  Helvetius,  was  thit  which 
prevailed  ai  the  court  of  Monomotapa.  Whenever  His  Most  Sacred  Majesty 
happened  to  sneeze,  every  person  present  was  obliged  to  imitate  the  royal 

And  this  before  the  days  of  nostril-titillating  snuff! 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  servants  of  the  royal  household  were  obliged  lo 
take  up  the  sneeze  and  pass  it  on  to  the  stranger  without  the  gates,  ana  he  to 
all  others,  until  sneeze  followed  sneeze  from  the  foot  of  the  throne  to  the 
uttermost  frontiers  of  the  kingdom. 

Suow  King,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden  (reigned  1611-1632). 
At  Vienna  he  was  called,  in  derision,  "The  Snow  King,"  who  was  kept  to- 
gether by  the  cold,  but  would  melt  and  disappear  as  be  approached  a  warmer 
soil  (Crichton  ;  Scanditiavia,  vol.  ii.  p.  64). 

Snaff,  Up  to,  a  phrase  applied  to  a  person  of  great  acuCeness  and  percep- 
tion, probably  has  nothing  to  do  with  snuff  in  the  sense  of  tobacco,  but  harks 
back  to  the  German  word  scAnugeln,  to  "  smell"  (Teutonic  and  Dutch  inufftn), 
which  is  the  etymological  root  of  snuff  (tobacco)  also.  It  originally  indicated 
one  quick  in  smelling  or  scenting  a  thing, — figuratively,  quick  to  discern  or 
stent  out  the  true  meaning  of  a  speech  or  person.  ■'  He  smells  a  ral,"  "  He 
scents  it  out,"  "  He  is  on  the  right  scent,"  are  analogous  expressions.  So 
Martial,  in  his  epigram  on  Cxcilius  (Book  cxlii.,  line  18) : 
Non  cuicumque  datum  eai  habere  nasum. 

The  wild  asses  mentioned  by  Jeremiah,  that  snuffed  up  the  wind,  are  by 
that  expression  made  types  of  alertness  and  quick  diacernmenL  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  M.  Francisque  Michel,  in  his  "  Etudes  de  la  Philologie  compart 
sur  I'Argot,"  to  which  is  appended  a  vocabulary  of  English  slang,  translates 
"  up  to  snuff"  as  "haul  au  tabac"  He  defines  it  aright  as  "iveille,  qui  est 
au  fait." 

Queer  start,  that  'ere,  but  he  was  one  (00  many  for  you,  wani't  he  t  Up  to  inuaT,  ud  a 
pinch  or  iwo  over.— Dickkms  :  Pickwkk  faptn. 

Soap.  During  the"  Presidential  campaign  of  18S0  the  word  "soap"  was 
used  by  the  Republican  managers  in  their  despatches  as  a  cipher  for  money. 
It  was  employed  in  1SS4  as  a  derisive  war-cry  against  them  by  their  oppo- 
nents. A  curious  fact  in  this  connection  is  mentioned  by  Brewer.  At 
Queretaro  and  other  towns  near  the  city  of  Mexico  there  is  a  peculiar  cur- 
rency, consisting  of  small  cakes  of  soap.  Their  value  is  about  one  cent  and 
a  half.  Each  cake  is  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  town  where  it  is  current, 
and  of  the  person  authoriied  to  manufacture  and  utter  it  Its  currency  is 
strictly  local.  Celaya  soap  will  not  pass  in  Queretaro,  and  vice  versa.  Often 
the  cake  is  used  for  washing,  but  it  never  loses  its  currency  value  so  long  as 
the  stamp  is  preserved.     One  would  like  to  know  Mr.  Brew«t'a  authority. 
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Soap,  aa  sUng  for  money,  came  in  vogue  fn  England  some  twenty  years 
ago.  "  How  are  you  off  for  soap  ?"  was  the  questiun  introductory- to  an  ap- 
plication for  a  pecuniary  favnr. 

In  1793  the  iiisurgeiii  washerwomen  paraded  about  Paris,  crying,  "Bread 
and  soap!"  "A  deputation  petitioned  tlie  Coiiveinion  for  soap,  and  their 
plaintive  cry  was  heard  ajound  tlie  Salle  de  Manage,  '  Du  pain  et  du  savon  1' " 
(CarlylE!  French  Revalulim,  Pari  III.,  Book  iii.,  ctiap.  i.) 

Soapy  Sam,  a  nickname  applied  to  Bishop  Samuel  Wilberforce.  Lord 
Houghton  explains  that  the  students  of  Cuddesdun  College,  wishing,  on  some 
festive  occasion,  to  celebrate  both  the  bishop  and  their  principal,  Alfred  Pott, 
placed  on  one  pillar  the  initials  S.  O.  (Samuel,  Oxford,  the  name  of  the 
bishop's  see)  and  on  another  A.  P. 

The  combination  was  taken  up  in  a  satiric  spirit,  and  the  bishop  himself 
said  it  was  owing  to  the  unfortunate  alliteration  with  his  Christian  name.  It 
is  said  that  a  little  girl  once  asked  hitn  in  the  presence  of  company,  "  Why 
does  everyone  call  you  Soapy  Sam  ?"  to  which  he  replied,  after  a  glance 
around  the  room,  "  I  will  tell  you,  my  darling.  People  call  me  '  Soapy  Sam' 
because  I'm  always  in  hot  water  and  always  come  out  with  my  hands  clean." 

Recently  two  correspondents  of  Afotes  and  Qutriet  have  denied  Lord  Hough- 
ton's  explanation  of  the  sobriquet.     They  say, — 

The  tebriquet  of  "  Soapy  Sam,"  given  to  ttie  lite  Bishop  Wilberforce,  most  certainly  did 
not  have  its  origin  in  (he  dombinaiion  of  his  own  inLtiab,  S.  O.  (Sam.  Onon.),  wilh  those  of 
the  Principal  of  Cuddesdon,  A,  P   (Alfred  Polt,  nol  Polls),  but  was  certainly  anterior  lo  the 

*as  when,  on  teaching  the  east  end  of  the  chapel,  and  turning  round  to  survey  ttie  building, 
he  descried  ihe  unhappy  letters  S.  O.  A.  P.  in  floral  decorations  above  the  stalls  of  the  bishop 
and  of  (he  principal  respectively,  at  the  west  end.     "  An  enemy,"  he  ejtclaimed,  "  batb  done 


I  hav« 

:  always  undentood  that  the  coincidence  of  the  combined  initials  S.  O.  and  A.  P, 

•uddenly 

struck  wilh  consieinaiion  the  speclaiors  on  Ihe  occasion  of  a  festivity  at  Cuddesdon 

which  xit 

:  bishop  was  to  attend,  and  when  (here  was  not  lime  to  alter  ihe  floral  arrangement. 

IS  his  lo] 

rdship  was  momentarily  expected.    This  must  have  been  after  the  leirifutt  was 

applied,  <. 

>r  there  would  have  been  no  such  cause  for  disturbance .~C.  H. 

Solid  Soatll,  a  phrase  which  had  a  limited  vogue  before  the  war,  in  the 
usage  of  Southern  orators,  to  designate  the  unity  of  interest  and  purpose  of 
the  Southern  States.  It  obtained  general  currency,  however,  only  after  the 
period  of  reconstruction.  On  the  overthrow  of  Ihe  carpet-bag  and  negro 
governments  in  those  States,  the  white  population,  having  gained  control, 
&und  it  to  their  interest  to  act  in  politics  with  the  Democratic  party  against 
the  Republicans,  who  had  encouraged  and  sustained  the  carpet-bag  rule. 
The  first  occurrence  of  the  phrase  in  the  modern  sense  may  be  traced  back 
toeiWa  18^,  It  is  believed  to  have  been  originally  used  in  the  lobbies  at 
Washington,  whence  it  soon  found  its  way  into  the  newspapers.  The  per- 
sistent solidarity  of  action  of  the  Southern  States  with  the  Democratic  party, 
and  the  consequent  irritation  and  hostility  of  the  Northern  and  Republican 
press  and  politicians,  found  expression  in  it  as  a  term  of  reproach,  and 
the  phenomenon  was  cited  as  a  proof  of  the  continuance  in  that  section 
of  the  old  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  Union  which  resulted  in  secession.  Its 
occurrence  in  recent  years  is  considerably  less  freijitent  Ihaii  formerly,  and 
the  signs  of  disintegration  of  the  South  aa  a  political  unit,  possibly  in  the 
near  future,  have  placed  its  continued  vituperative  use  among  the  cant  phrases 
of  "buncombe." 
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The  loliliry  moDk  wbo  thook  the  worid 
From  pagan  slunibir,  *hen  the  g«pel  irump 
Thiuidered  ili  chdlcagc  &01D  his  dauntleu  ilp* 
Id  peali  of  truth. 

The  first  line  of  the  above,  divorced  from  the  context,  has  passed  into  a 
popular  quotation.  Montgomery  is  leported  to  have  said  that  he  was  willing 
to  rest  his  hopes  of  literary  immortality  upon  that  line  alone.  Yet  it  has 
been  justly  objected  that  at  the  only  time  in  Luther's  life  when  he  can  be  said 
to  have  been  solitary — at  hia  so-called  "  Palmos,"  the  Castle  of  Wartburg — 
he  had  ceased  to  be  a  monk.     A  cognate  but  far  greater  esptesajon  is  Emer- 

And  fired  the  >hot  heard  round  the  WDiid. 

SoiTovr's  crowD  of  soirow.  The  following  allusion  in  Tennyson's 
"  Lockslcy  Hall," 

This  is  truth  the  poet  »ags. 
That  s  sorrow's  crown  of  »otrow  is  reoiemberiag  happier  things, 

is,  of  course,  to  Dante's  famous  passage  in  the  "  Divina  Cooimedia"  {InferTte, 
Canto  v.,  1.  121),— 

Nessun  itla^gior  dolorc 

which  Longfellow  thus  translates : 

There  Is  no  greater  sorrow 
Than  to  be  mindful  of  t1»  happy  time 

Chaucer  also  had  Dante  in  mind  when  he  wrote, — 

For,  of  Fortunes  sharpe  adversite 
The  worsle  kynde  of  infonune  is  this,— 
A  man  to  have  ben  in  prosperite. 
And  il  remembren .  when  it  passed  is. 

TraUtu  and  Creaidt,  BooV  iii.,  1. 1615. 

The  original  of  the  sentiment  is  in  Boethius  "  De  Consolatione  Philoso- 
phise," Book  ii. :  "  In  omni  adversitate  fortunse  infelicissimum  genus  inforlunii 
est  fuisse  felicem  et  non  esse"  ("In  every  adversity  of  fortune  the  most  un- 
happy kind  of  misfortune  is  to  have  been  and  not  to  be  happy").  Boethius 
"  De  Consolatione"  and  Cicero  "  De  Amicitia"  were  the  first  two  books  that 
engaged  the  attention  of  Dante,  as  he  himself  tells  us  in  the  "Conviio." 
Cicero  approximated  very  closely  to  the  phrase  when  he  wrote  to  Atticus  from 
his  exile  in  ThessaJonica,  in  58  B.C.,  "  White  all  other  sorrows  arc  mellowed 
by  age,  this  [exile]  can  only  grow  keener  day  by  day,  as  one  thinks  of  the 
present,  and  looks  back  on  the  days  that  are  passed." 

Robert  Follok  has  the  converse  of  the  proposition  in  his  well-known  line, — 
otrows  remem     re    s_^  Coi^n^  Tint.  Book  i.,  1.  464. 

A  diligent  correspondent  of  the  American  Notes  and  Querits  furnishes  the 
following  additional  examples ; 

Forget  (he  dead,  the  past  t    O  yel 

There  are  ghosts  tbal  may  lake  revenge  for  it : 

Memories  thai  make  the  bean  a  tomb, 

Regrels  which  slide  thm^b  the  spirit  s  gloom. 

And  with  gbasOv  whilpers  tell 

That  joy,  once  fosi.  Is  pain. 

PaHCTBvssHiSHmLi.Ei:  111*  Patt. 


ibrance  wakes,  with  alt  her  busy  train, 
a  my  breaN,  and  lums  the  put  to  Mitn. 

Coi.DaNrTH  i  Tlu  Otutlnl  Cillafw. 
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O  Memory,  ihou  fond  deceiver. 


ss:  DbhQmUbU. 


RememlKred  gude  bul  d^pen*  ill, 
AielinK  of  lighl  far  wen  by  oighi 


irlter  stlLl. 
Davidson:  Tki  AhM Ash-Tm. 


Keats  :  Stanzas  ;  In  Drtar  Dtambtr. 

The  hours  once  Iing«d  in  transport's  dye : 
The  sad  reverse  soon  starts  lo  viei^,  * 

Mrs.  DuGALi^STB^WABT:   The  Tiar  I  Skid. 
Qmen  Margnrtl.  Having  no  more  but  thought  of  what  thou  wert, 


Andte 


%rdUl.,  i 


There  loo  the  memory  of  delights. 

Sweet  socEaL  days  and  pleasant  uighti 

Warm  as  ere  yet  they  turned  to  pai 

And  all  iheir  music  lied,  and  all  tb<'    ' 

Mitfortui 

But  rises  in  demand  for  her  tielay. 

She  makes  a  acourge  of  pan  prosperity 

To  sting  the  more  and  double  thy  distress. 

Revolted  joyi^  like  foes  in  civil  war. 

Like  bosom  friendships  to  resentments  scourged. 

With  rage  envenomed,  rise  against  our  peace. 

YouHC  ;  ^ight  Tkanehts,  Night  I. 
There  is  no  greater  misery  than  lo  remember  joy  when  in  grief. 

Mabino  ;  Adtne,  Canto  xiv.,  Siania  loo. 
To  remember  a  lost  joy  makes  the  present  slate  so  much  the  worse. 

FOUTICUBBHA  ;  Riceiardetts,  Canto  ni,.  Stanza  83. 
Present  sorrow  brings  back  and  increases  the  memory  of  the  joy  we  have  lost 

St.  Damian  :  Hymn,  Di  Gloria  faradiii. 

Sonl'K  duk  oottagfl.     A  famous  tiguie  occurs  in  Waller : 

The  soul's  dark  collage,  battered  and  decayed, 

Lets  in  new  light  through  chinks  that  Time  has  made. 

Stronger  by  weakness,  wiser  men  become 

That  stand  upon  (he  thrahold  aS  the  new. 

On  ilu  Divint  Fttmi. 
This  may  be  numerously  paralleled  in  contemporary  and  succeeding  writers 

Hath  wrought  the  mure  that  should  conRne  it  in 
So  thin  th&t  life  looks  ihrouab  and  will  break  out. 

fhnry  /K,  Part  II.,  Act  i».,  Sc.  *. 
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A  fiery  loul,  vhicb,  norklng  out  iia  nay. 
Fretted  (he  pysmy  body  to  decay, 
And  o'er-iDfaimed  the  Icnemeni  at  clay. 

Dkvdbn:  Ab,aiiimiiHdAchitaph*l,Vtx^\.,\.ti6. 

Drawing  near  her  death,  she  leni  most  pious  thoiwhts  as  harbingers  tt>  heaved ;  and  her 
■oul  uw  a  glimpse  of  happiaess  through  the  chinlu  of  her  sic  It  n  ess-broken  body. — Full»: 

his  body,  desired  !□  fret  a  passage  thiougli  it. 

When  our  earthly  tabernacles  are  disordered  and  desotale,  shaken  and  oul  of  repair,  the 
spiril  delights  to  dwell  within  theui ;  as  houses  are  said  to  be  haunted  when  they  are  forsaken 
and  gone  to  decay.— Swipi. 

Soup,  In  the,  a  slang  phrase  which  first  made  its  appearatice  in  cofloquial 
American- English  aboul  1887.  In  meaning  it  is  closely  akin  to  the  slang  ex- 
pression "  to  get  left." 

Ill  Germany,  "indie  Suppe  fallen"  (literally,  "to  fall  in  the  soup"),  and  "  Et 
jst  in  die  Suppe"  ("  Heisin  the  soup"),  are  time-honored  proverbial  expressions 
for  being  in  a  pickle  or  stuck  in  the  mud.  Similar  German  phrases  are  "die 
Suppe  a^sessen  niussen"  ("  to  be  obliged  to  eat  the  soup  or  broth  one  has  pre- 
pared for  one's  self," — i.e., "  to  suffer  disagreeable  consequences  of  one's  unwise 
action")  and  "die  Suppe  versalzen"  (literally,  "to  salt  one's  soup," — i.e.,  "to 
prepare  a  disappointment  for  one'').  So  also  "eine  bose  Suppe  einbrocken** 
{einbrockeit  denotes  the  act  of  breaking  bread  into  the  soup,  and  the  whole 
phrase  may  be  translated,  "to  prepare  a  disagreeable  mess")  has  a  meaning 
cognate  to  the  English  proverbialism  "to  put  a  rod  in  pickle"  for  one. 

It  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that  the  phrase  is  of  German-American 
origin. 

The  German  etymon  is  not  incompatible  with  the  story  given  in  the  Even- 
ing Post,  December  8,  i858,  according  to  which  a  party  of  toughs  went  down 
New  York  Harbor  on  a  lug  to  welcome  a  notorious  prize-fighter  who  was 
expected  to  arrive  from  Europe.  The  captain  of  the  steamer  refused  to 
allow  the  undesirable  boat-load  lo  come  very  close  to  his  vessel,  and  one 
enthusiast,  in  his  vociferous  efforts  to  get  near  the  object  of  his  admiration, 
fell  over  the  rail  of  the  tug  into  the  water.  It  was  near  dark,  and  naturally 
grenl  excitement  prevailed,  which  being  noticed  from  the  steamer,  the  boat 
was  hailed  to  find  out  what  had  happened.  "Oh,  nothing  much,"  replied  % 
tough  (who  might  have  been  a  German- American),  senlentiously  :  "somebody's 
in  de  soup."    The  phrase  was  caught  up  and  immediately  became  popular. 

Bpada.  To  call  a  spade  a  spade.  This  phrase,  meaning  to  indulge  in 
plain  speech,  to  be  rudely  or  indelicately  frank,  is  of  very  ancient  date  and  of 
Grecian  birth.  Lucian  in  his  dialogue  "  Quomodo  Historia  sit  conseribenda" 
quotes  from  Aristophanes  the  saying  rii  avxa  avKa,  njv  aita/^  /i  cko^ttv  ivofia- 
fuv  ("  Figs  they  call  figs,  and  a  spade  a  spade").  This  finds  a  place  among 
the  royal  apothegms  collected  by  Plutarch  as  having  been  made  use  of  by 
Philip  of  Macedon  in  answer  to  Laslhenes,  the  Olynthian  ambassador,  who 
complained  that  the  citizens,  on  his  way  to  the  palace,  called  him  a  traitor. 
"  Ay,"  quoth  the  king,  "  these  Macedonians  are  a  blunt  people,  who  call 
figs  figs,  and  a  spade  a  spade,"  Philip,  of  course,  was  merely  quoting  the 
current  locution, 

I  drink  no  wine  at  all.  which  so  much  improves  our  modern  will;  a  loose,  plain,  btuni, 
rude  writer,  1  call  a  spade  a  spade ;  I  respect  mailer,  not  wards. — Burtoh  :  Auaimiir  •/ 
Mtl.,nchi,ly.  Preface.  r  r  ,  .,  v 

Spain,  a  s^riquet  for  New  Jersey  which  originated  thus.  After  the  down- 
fall of  Napoleon,  his  brother  Joseph,  ex-king  of  Spain,  fled  to  America.  It 
took  some  time  for  him  to  decide  where  he  should  settle ;  indeed,  Providence 
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or  the  American  legislatures  (not  then  so  long  a  remove  from  Providence 
as  they  are  to-day)  so  disposed  it  that  this  man's  proposal  was  repeatedly 
baffled.  The  commoii'law  rules  against  the  holding  of  property  by  an  alien 
were  in  force  in  all  the  new  States,  and,  after  knocking  vainly  at  various  legis- 
lative doors,  Joseph  was  fain  to  turn  to  New  Jersey,  where,  on  January  zz, 
181 7,  a  general  act  was  passed  "  to  auihorii^e  aliens  to  purchase  ancf  hold  lands 
in  this  Stale,"  It  is  not  true,  as  generally  supposed,  that  this  act  was  framed 
with  special  reference  to  the  Bonaparte  case,  although  it  did  render  unneces- 
sary the  consideration  of  a  special  act  proposed  for  the  same  session  of  the 
legislature  by  Joseph's  friends,  and  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  final 
vote  was  inmiEnced  by  the  knowledge  that  an  ex-king  had  already  concluded 
arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  one  thousand  acres  at  Point  Breeze,  near 
Bordentown,  Here  a  magnificent  park  was  laid  out,  entertainments  were 
provided  on  a  lavish  scale,  and  something  of  royal  state  was  kept  up,  so  that 
the  envious  neighbors  began  to  find  it  droll  to  talk  of  New  Jersey  as  out  of 
the  Union  and  a  portion  of  Spain. 

Spare  the  rod  and  apoU  tbe  child,  a  popular  misquotation  from 
Proverbs  xiii.  24  :  "  He  that  sparelh  his  rod  hateth  his  son."  Its  first  ap- 
pearance in  this  form  in  literature  seems  to  be  in  Ralph  Venning's  "  Mysteries 
and  Revelations,"  second  edition  (1649,  p.  s) :  "They  spare  the  rod  and  spoil 
tbe  child."    But  John  Skelton  had  already  said, — 

There  is  nothynee  that  more  dyspleaseih  God 
Thau  Ttodi  Lheii  ctiildien  10  span  the  rod. 

Butler  has 

Ijjve  ii  a  boy  hy  poets  styled ; 

Tbea  spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child. 

y/>«f(£r«i.  Part  Ii.,  Canto  I. 

In  his  later  life  Louis  XIV.,  realizing  how  his  youth  had  been  misspent, 
pertinently  asked,  "  Was  there  not  birch  enough  in  the  Forest  of  Fontaine- 
Dleau?"  Diogenes,  according  to  Burton,  "  slruck  the  father  when  the  son 
swore."  {Anatomy  of  Melanchcly,  Part  iii..  Sect.  2,  Memb.  2,  Subs,  4.) 

Speak  daggers.    Hamlet's  phrase  hpropos  of  his  mother, — 

I  wilt  ipeak  daggers  to  her,  but  use  none, 

Act  iii.,  Sc.  a.— 

was  imitated  by  Bismarck  when  he  said,  "  Better  pointed  bullets  than  pointed 
speeches"  {"  Lieber  Spitikugeln  als  Spitzf  eden").  Bismarck  made  this  speech 
in  1850,  the  occasion  being  an  insurrection  of  the  people  of  Hesse-Cassel. 

Speech  was  given  to  man  to  conceal  his  thoughts.  None  of  Tal- 
leyrand's mots  is  more  famous  than  this.  It  is  true  that  even  In  its  final  form 
this  was  not  Talleyrand's,  for  Harel,  the  famous  fabricator  o(  mots,  has  con- 
fessed that  he  himself  put  the  phrase  into  Talleyrand's  mouth  in  order  to 
claim  it  as  his  own  after  the  death  of  the  diplomatist.  Whether  Talleyrand's 
or  Haiet's,  it  is  undoubtedly  clever,  and  has  become  one  of  the  stock  tjuota- 
lionsofthe  world.  But  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  idea  back  to  a  remote  antiquity. 
What  may  be  called  the  primordial  germ  may  be  found  in  several  forms  in 
the  classics.  Achilles,  for  example,  thus  voices  his  detestation  of  the  man 
whose  expressed  words  conceal  his  inmost  thoughts  : 

Who  dares  ihinlt  one  thing  and  another  tell, 

My  mind  d«eiis  him  as  the  gates  of  hell. 

Here  there  (s  no  attempt  at  an  epigram,  of  course,  but  there  is  a  general 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  speech  of  some  men  does  conceal  their 
thoughts.    So  Plutarch  said  of  the  Sophists  that  in  their  declamations  and 
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speeches  they  marfe  use  of  words  to  veil  and  muffle  their  design-  And 
Dionysius  Cato,  in  his  collection  of  moral  maxima,  comes  a  step  closer  to  the 
modern  saying  in  his  sententious  remark,  "  Sermo  hominum  mores  Mlat  et 
inilicat  idem"  ("The  same  words  conceal  and  declare  the  thoughts  of  men"). 
Wlien  we  come  down  to  modern  times  and  reach  Jeremy  Taylor  we  find  he 
had  the  sentiment  clearly  in  view  in  the  following  sentence  :  "  There  is  in 
mankind  an  universal  contract  implied  in  all  their  intercourses;  and  words 
being  instituted  to  declare  the  mind,  and  for  no  other  end,  he  that  hears  me 
speak  hath  a  right  in  justice  to  be  done  him,  that,  as  far  as  I  can,  what  I 
speak  be  true  ;  for  else  he,  by  words,  does  not  know  your  mind,  and  then  as 
good  and  better  not  speak  at  all."  Still  we  have  no  epigram,  no  paradox. 
David  Lloyd,  in  his  "Stale  Worthies,"  comes  near  to  the  modern  phrase, 
but  misses  it  through  his  stupidly  downright  honesty  of  statement :  "  Speech 
was  made  to  open  man  to  man,  and  not  to  hide  him  ;  to  promote  commerce, 
and  not  betray  it."  IJe  comes  so  close  that  we  hold  our  breath  :  just  a  twist 
of  the  hand,  and  the  thing  would  be  done.  That  twist  is  supplied  by  Lloyd's 
contemporary,  the  wise  and  witty  Dr.  South  :  "  In  short,  this  seems  to  be  the 
true  inward  judgment  of  all  our  politick  sages,  that  speech  was  given  to  the 
ordinary  sort  of  men  whereby  to  communicate  their  mind,  but  to  wise  men 
whereby  to  conceal  it."  Butler  echoes  South  in  his  essay  on  "The  Modern 
Politician."  The  politician,  according  to  Butler,  thinks  that  "  he  who  does 
not  make  his  words  rather  serve  to  conceal  than  discover  the  sense  of  his 
heart  deserves  to  have  it  pulled  out  like  a  traitor's  and  shown  publicly  to 
the  rabble."  Here  we  have  the  idea,  but  not  the  meet  and  <juotablc  wording. 
Almost  simultaneously  three  men,  two  in  England  and  one  m  France,  rushed 
to  the  breach.     Young  said,— 

Wherf  Nalure'B  end  of  language  is  deiKned, 

And  men  .alk  only  10  conceal  the  mind, 

Ltnn  of  Fami,  Sat.  ii.,  I.  *>; ; 

Goldsmith,  "  Men  who  know  the  world  hold  that  the  true  use  of  speech  is 
not  so  much  to  express  our  wants  as  to  conceal  them  ;"  and  Voltaire,  "Men 
use  thought  as  authority  for  their  injustice,  and  employ  speech  only  (o  con- 
ceal their  thoughts."  Talleyrand's  saying  borrows  just  as  much  from  Voltaire 
as  is  necessary  to  give  the  brevity  and  point  that  are  essential  to  a  proverb, 
and  hence  obtained  instant  currency. 

Spellbinders, — i.e.,  speakers  who  hold,  or  think  they  hold,  their  hearers 
spellbound.  It  was  applied  by  William  C.  Goodloe,  a  member  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee,  Co  the  stump-speakers  employed  by  them,  from 
their  invariable  habit  of  asserting  in  their  reports  that  their  speaking  held 
the  audiences  in  that  very  interesting  condition. 

Spelling,  Eccentricities  of.  "To  be  a  well-favored  man,"  says  Dog- 
berry, "  is  the  gift  of  fortune  ;  but  to  write  and  read  comes  by  nature."  And 
what  literary  man  was  it  who  paraphrased  Dogberry's  words  by  saying  that 
sense  and  knowledge  come  by  experience  and  study,  but  the  power  to  spell 
correcllv  is  the  direct  gift  of  Godf  Many  other  authors  have  openly  ac- 
knowledged their  orthographical  imperfections  and  depended  upon  the  intel- 
ligent proof-reader  to  supply  the  missing  vowels  and  consonants  or  to  strike 
out  the  redundant.  Goethe  himself,  who  took  all  knowledge  for  his  province, 
was  fain  to  leave  spelling  as  a  terra  mcagnita.  Shakespeare,  not  to  speak  of 
what  others  did  for  him,  changed  his  own  mind  some  thirty  times  as  to  the 
letters  and  the  sequence  of  the  letters  composing  his  patronymic  So,  at  leut, 
Halliwell  tells  us  ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  two  genume  signatures  that 
have  survived  differ  oribographically  from  each  other.  If  literary  men  were 
so  lax,  what  wonder  that  other  great  people  have  been  ha<j  in  their  notiou 
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or  what  posterity  would  expect  of  them  when  the  editor  of  the  Biographical 
Dictionary  should  lie  called  upon  to  give  them  a  place  in  his  volume  1  Lei- 
cester spelled  his  own  name  in  eight  different  ways.  Mainwaiing  has  passed 
through  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  orthographical  permutations,  and  is  even 
now,  if  spelling  have  aught  lo  do  with  prmmnciation,  spelled  iricorrectly  at  last. 
The  Young  Ptctendet,  with  no  inleiilional  irreverence,  but  only  by  dint  of 
allowing  his  pen  to  wander  at  its  own  sweet  will,  wrote  of  his  father  indilTer- 
enlly  as  Gems  or  Jems,  The  Father  of  his  Country  spelled  familiar  words 
in  one  way,  while  Lady  Washington  spelled  them  in  another,  and  neither 
managed  to  be  correct  Indeed,  good  spelling  seems  formerly  to  have  been 
considered  a  vulgarity,  mere  yeoman's  service.  Will  Honeycomb,  when  taken 
lo  task  for  his  orthographical  laxity,  declared  that  he  never  liked  pedantry  in 
spelling,  but  spelled  like  a  gentleman  and  not  like  a  scholar.  Napoleon  at  St. 
Helena  said  one  day  to  Las  Cases,  "Vou  do  not  write  orlhographlcally,  do 
you?  At  least,  I  suppose  you  do  not ;  for  a  man  occupied  with  public  or 
other  important  business — a  minister,  for  instance — cannot  and  need  not 
attend  to  orthography.  His  ideas  must  flow  faster  than  his  hand  can  trace 
them;  he  has  only  time  to  place  his  points;  he  must  put  words  in  letters, 
and  phrases  in  words,  and  let  the  scribes  make  it  out  afterwards," 
So  Hamlet  says, — 

I  ance  did  hold  it,  as  our  slatisu  do, 
A  baseness  to  nrile  fiir. 

It  is  said  that  the  French  nobles  of  the  anden  regime  when  chosen  members 
of  the  French  Academy  look  pains  lo  misspell  their  signatures  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  in  order  to  show  that  they  were  not  subject  to  the  rules  of  petty 
scholarship. 

The  old  Duchess  of  Gordon  was  a  great  lady,  and  she  sometimes  misspelled. 
Yet,  unlike  the  French  nobles,  she  was  not  proud  of  Ihe  fact.  Indeed,  she  had 
a  lillle  subterfuge  to  conceal  her  deficiencies.  "You  know,  my  dear,"  she 
explained  to  one  of  her  cronies,  "  when  I  don't  know  how  to  spell  a  word  I 
always  draw  a  line  under  it,  and  if  it  is  spelled  wrong  it  passes  for  a  very 
good  joke,  and  if  it  is  spelled  right  it  doesn't  matter," 

In  the  English-speaking  races  there  is  a  ready  and  effective  excuse  for  mis- 
spelling. Orthographic  riddles  are  inherent  m  the  nature  of  a  language 
which  is  nothing  but  an  irregular  and  fortuitous  agglutination  of  two  irregu- 
larities, the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Norman  French.  The  number  of  different 
combinations  of  letters  producing  one  sound  is  only  to  be  compared  with  that 
of  the  different  sounds  arising  from  the  same  combination  of  letters.  A 
gentleman  by  ihe  name  of  Wise  published  a  book  in  1S69  showing  over  four 
thousand  different  ways  in  which  the  name  Shakespeare  could  lie  spelled.  The 
indefatigable  Ellis  declared  that  there  were  six  thousand  different  combina- 
tions of  letters  which  would  indicate  the  one  word  scissors. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  phonetic  tricks  played  by  the  little  syllable  migh  are 
the  despair  of  every  intelligent  foreigner.  There  is  the  story  i>f  the  Spaniard 
who  received  for  his  first  lesson  in  English  spelling  and  pronunciation  the 
mnemonic  lines, — 

Though  ihc  lough  cough  and  hiccough  plough  me  through, 
O'er  lire's  dark  Tough  my  way  1  still  pursue. 

Feeling  his  native  pride  wounded  and  his  natural  love  of  congruily  outraged 
by  such  an  assemblage  of  conlradiclions,  he  quilled  his  master  in  disgust,  and 
pursued  his  way  no  hirther  into  the  penetralia  of  our  language.  Nor  are  we 
ourselves  backward  in  acknowledging  the  disgrace  which  this  verbal  truant 
brings  upon  our  nrillen  speech.  It  was  Dr.  Wayland,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
in  a  fine  vein  of  sarcasm  pertinently  asked,  "  What  does  this  spell, — Chough- 
f.ffl  86* 
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phthtightUeau  ?"  Well,  said  Ihe  doctor  in  answer  to  his  own  question,  according 

to  the  following  rule,  it  spells  fiaCate.  Gh  stands. for  p,  as  in  the  last  letters 
of  hiccough  ;  ough  for  o,  as  in  dough  ;  phth  fur  t.  as  in  phthisis ;  eigh  stands 
for  a,  as  in  neighbor ;  tte  stands  for  t,  as  in  gazette  ;  and  eau  stands  for  o,  as 
in  beau.     Thus  you  liave  p-o-t-a-l-o. 

Another  well-deserved  rebuke  is  contained  in  the  following  poem,  which 
originally  appeared  in  Ihe  columns  of  IVii  and  iVisdcm  : 

As  a  faimer  was  going  lo  plough, 

H=n.,:t  a  man  driving  a  cough: 

They  had  words  which  ltd  to  a  rough. 

And  the  fjrmer  was  struck  on  hi*  iMoogh. 

An*o!dTady"en.'o™or  "m"n""gh; 
Which  she  thoughilFBsly  placed  in  her  mou^. 
And  it  got  scattered  all  over  her  cough. 


Puck  has  the  following  veiled  expostulation  against  the  system  which  makes 
Sioux  sjiell  sooz : 

Adioux  among  the  Sioux. 

Because  the  whites  their  nghtg  at>iolu. 
The  sky  is  red  with  battle  Rioux: 
Big  Injuti.  sqtiaw,  and  youne  pappioux 
Are  on  the  wat-path  by  the  slioux  ; 
They're  filling  up  with  fiery  bioui, 
They  swear  their  lands  Ihey  will  not  lioui. 

Other  phonetic  eccentricities  are  hit  at  iu  these  verses : 

An  old  couple  living  in  Gloucester 
Had  a  beautiful  Eirl,  but  they  loucester; 
She  fell  from  a  yacht. 


Could  be  fou. 

ndwh 

,ere  the  col. 

i  waves  had  t< 

An  old 

tadvl 

iving 

Had  a  gift  "of 

aha. 

idsome  you 

ingrorcesler: 

Bi 

lithe 

way  that  it 

As 

ltd  never  g. 

wrtraugh. 

Wasm. 

ire  than  th. 

Madywas, 

At  the  bar  in 

Iheo 

Id  inn  at  Uiceiter 

Wasal 

fulba 

r-maid  nan 

led  Hdcettiir: 

Sh 

B  to  cub  gl 

O. 

'\r^i. 

lal  was  the 

b^i. 

id  ihey  all,  with  one  acc(»4,  blelceMer. 

In  the  following  the  rhyme  is  only  in  the  spelling : 

Our  hired  man  named  Job 
Has  got  a  pleuant  job. 
The  meadow  grau  to  mow 
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At  work  h«  tilic!  the  lead : 
He  don  not  fear  cold  lead. 
Nor  i«  he  moved  lo  teara 
WheuhehisclDihingieaial 

A  book  that  he  had  read 

He  Epends  much  time  in  reading 
When  at  his  home  in  Reading, 

In  the  following  exercise  on  mo  the  odd  lines  rhym.  ,  .....  .... 

even  lines  with  though,  knew.  (Tl>cse  four  words  snow  tiie  power  of  silent 
leiiers,  the  addition  thereof  changing  words  of  three  sounds  into  words  of 
two.) 

Ow. 

"  Now,  boys,"  the  fanner  said,  "  there'll  be  a  row 

If  you  upon  the  river  go  and  row 
When  we've  so  much  to  dt).     The  Chester  sow 

Ha.  rooted  up  the  lawn  ;  therein  go  sow 

In  which  lo  put  the  hay  that  we  shall  mow 
To-morrow  m^n  :  when  that  is  done,  1  'low 

You  may,  if  then  the  sun  is  not  loo  low, 
Go  hunt  and  fish."     So  to  our  work  we  bow ; 

Which  done,  we're  off,  with  arrows,  rod,  and  bow. 

The  confusion  of  English  sounds  and  letters  was  well  illustrated  by  htm  who 
spelled  teffte  without  one  correct  letter, — kauphy, — yet  spelled  it  phonetically, 
and,  more  than  that,  approximated  far  more  closely  to  its  original  form  than 
our  present  corruption.  In  1659  a  pamphlet  was  issued  "On  the  nature  of 
the  ilrink  kauhi." 

Madame  de  Stael  once  told  an  ill-favored  gentleman  that  he  abused  the 
masculine  privilege  of  ugliness.  In  the  same  way  it  is  possible  to  abuse  the 
Anglo-Saxon  privilege  of  misspelling.  General  Herkimer,  of  Revolutionary 
fame,  wns  a  signal  instance.  There  is  an  autograph  letter  of  his  in  the 
library  of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society,  at  Ulica,  New  York.  It  is  a  unique 
document,  and  sheds  so  suggestive  a  light  upon  the  character  of  the  education 
possessed  by  General  Herkimer,  and  upon  the  strange  and  mongrel  Dutch- 
English  language  which  was  in  current  use  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  during  the 
Revolution,  that  it  is  worth  quoting  : 

ser  yu  will  order  your  bodellgen  do  metcka  immiedeetleh  do  ford  eduard  wid  for  das  pri*- 
fieienaDdamonieschenfiedforanbetell,  dis  jb  will  du  ben  yto  birrell  foram  fnnd  >iicolas 
herchkeimer  lo  canell  pieder  bellinger  ad  de  flats  ocdobei  18,  1776. 

An  expert  translates  this  curious  order  as  follows :  "  Sir ;  You  will  order 
your  battalion  to  march  immediately  to  Fort  Edward,  with  four  days'  pro- 
visions and  ammunition  lit  for  one  battle.  Thisyou  will  disobey  latj  your 
peril.  From  [your)  friend,  Nicholas  Herkimer  To  Colonel  Peter  Bellinger, 
at  the  flats."  The  order  is  written  in  a  bold  but  blind  hand,  with  no  punc- 
tuation-marks and  no  capital  letters  except  where  indicated  above. 

ITie  apparently  studied  felicity  of  the  following  seems  to  mark  them  out  as 
fabrications  : 

Sur  my  waf  is  dead  and  wants  to  be  berried  lomorro.  Al  Wunor  kick.  U  nose  wair  lo 
dig  the  Hole— bi  the  side  of  my  too  uiher  waifs— Let  it  be  deep. 

As  you  are  a  man  of  noledge  I  intend  .0  enter  my  son  in  your  skull. 

Cer.  Vole  oblige  me  uf  yole  kum  un  ce  me  1  hev  a  Bad  Kawd  am  Hill  in  my  Bow  Hills 
■n  hev  lost  my  Happy  'light. 

Yet  they  are  not  a  bit  happier  than  this,  which  the  MtdUal  Neais  gives  as  a 
genuine  letter  received  by  an  urban  physician  from  a  country  brotlier : 

Dear  dock  I  hiv  ■  pashuni  vhos  phisicol  sines  shoes  that  the  windpipe  was  ulcerated  of. 
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nabelio 

hym,    wha 

And  we  do  not  believe  that  any  mere  unaided  wit  could  have  produced  »0 
Startling  a  sign  a%  this  in  a  German  lager-beer  saloon  : 

BoslDBVHLB 

On  the  same  principle,  no  one  could  shake  our  failh  in  the  following  bill 
presented  by  the  keeper  of  a  livery -stable  : 


Let  us  try  and  rearrange  the  above  in 
pronounced  by  the  accomplished  gentlei 


ind  that  Iset  ^aijrflsaac  Jakes  ?)  is  the 
nt,  goes  without  saying. 

Spinster.  The  manual  occupation  of  spinning,  so  indispensable  in  early 
times,  furnished  the  jurisprudence  of  Germany  and  England  with  a  term  to 
distinguish  the  female  \mfi,-—fu.us ;  and  a  memento  of  its  former  importance 
still  remains  in  the  appellation  of  spinster.  King  Alfred  speaks  of  his  male 
and  female  descendants  by  the  terms  uf  the  spear  side  and  the  spindle  side; 
and  German  jurisprudence  still  divides  families  into  male  and  female  by  the 
titles  of  tckwertmagttt,  "sword-members,"  and  spUlmagm  or  ipindelmagtH, 
"spindle-members."  The  term  "spinster,"  a  single  woman,  in  law,  is  now 
[he  common  title  by  which  an  unmarried  woman  is  designated.  "  Generosa," 
says  Lord  Cole,  "  is  a  good  addition  for  a  gentlewoman  ;  and  if  such  be 
termed  spinster  she  may  abate  the  writ."  This,  however,  is  not  so  now,  for 
the  word  spinster  is  applied  in  England,  as  well  as  here,  to  ail  unmarried 
women,  of  whatever  rank  or  condition. 

Spires  —  Heaven.  Wordsworth  has  the  following  fine  line  in  "The 
Excursion"  (Book  vi.) : 

The  quotation-marks  are  in  acknowledgment  of  Coleridge's  prior  claim : 

which,  as  they  canaol  be  referred  to  any  other  object,  point  as  with  ulent  finger  to  [be  sk^ 
and  Stan.— CoLHHiiiGH :  Tht  FritHd,  No  \^. 

Gautier  has  avowedly  taken  Wordsworth's  line  and  expanded  it  into  m 
sonnet.  The  sensitive  literary  conscience  which  birth  Wordsworth  and  Gau- 
tier  have  shown  in  this  connection  makes  us  trust  that  Coleridge  was  original. 
Certainly  the  likeness  between  him  and  Pope  is  not  sufficient  lor  a  charge  of 
plagiarism : 

Where  London's  column,  pointing  at  the  sltiea. 
Like  a  tail  bully,  lifts  ibe  head,  and  lies. 

Prior,  also,  has  the  following  line  : 

These  piHUted  spire*  that  wound  tfaE  amluent  sky. 

Milton,  in  his  Epitaph  on  Shakespeare,  says  that  that  poet  shall  not  lie 

Under  a  star-ypointing  pyramid. 
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Shakespeare  himself  says, — 


ipui  inter  nubila  condit"  in  Virgil's  description  of  Fame,  in  the  fourth 
ik  of  the  "  -     ■ '  " 


And  *.  far-off  resemblance  to  all  these  passages  may  be  discovered 

"camii  inter  nubila         "  "  '     " '  "" 

book  of  the  "jEneid. 

Splendide  mendax  (L.,  "Splendidly  mendacious").  The  lie  that  is 
more  or  less  applauded  is  an  old  trick  of  literature.  Moie  or  less  direct 
commendations  of  pious  frauds  abound  in  Che  classics.  Thus,  ^schylus, 
"God  is  not  averse  to  deceit  in  a  holy  cause"  [Frag.  Incert.,  ii.) ;  Euripides, 
"To  commit  a  noble  deed  of  treachery  in  a  just  cause"  {Helena,  1633) ;  Ciceto, 
"Mentiti  gloriose;"  and  Horace,  in  the  slill  more  famous  phrase, — 

W«,  m..jci.,3s. 
Horace's  lines  refer  to  Hypermneslra.  Her  father,  Danaus,  hearing  from 
an  Oracle  that  he  would  be  slain  by  his  son*in-t3w,  made  his  hfty  daughters 
prortiise  that  they  would  slay  their  bridegrooms,  the  fifty  sons  of  jEgyptws. 
Hypermnestra  alone  broke  her  vow ;  she  was  imprisoned,  but  the  people  de- 
dared  her  innocent. 

Very  similar  are  Tasso's  lines  in  "Jerusalem  Delivered"  (ii-  22)  ! 
Msgnaaima  irpmogna  !  or  quando  i  il  vero 

which  may  be  Englished  thus  : 

The  laudatory  reference  is  to  a  lie  told  by  Sophronia.  The  Saracen  king, 
acting  on  a  renegade  Christian's  advice,  had  transferred  a  statue  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  which  was  what  we  should  now  call  a  mascot,  from  a  church  to  the 
mosque.  Next  day  the  statue  disappeared,  and  the  king  threatened  to  kill 
all  the  Christians  unless  the  culprit  were  found.  Thereupon  Sophronia,  a 
virgin,  falsely  declared  that  she  was  guilty,  and  gave  herself  up  to  execution. 

In  the  Talmud  is  a  curious  story  which  has  us  variants  in  many  legends 
of  the  mediKvil  saints.  The  Roman  government  had  forbidden  the  wearing 
of  phylacteries,  on  pain  of  death.  Nevertheless,  the  Rabbi  Elisaeus  continued 
to  wear  one.  Hearing  that  a  lietor  had  been  sent  to  arrest  him,  he  hastily 
unbound  it  and  concealed  it  in  his  hand.  "  What  have  you  in  your  hand? 
asked  the  lictot.  "  1  have  the  wings  of  a  dove,"  answered  Elisxus  ;  and,  to  I 
when  the  liclor  insisted  on  his  opening  his  hand,  the  wings  of  a  dove  were 
actually  found  therein.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  substantially  the  same  story 
as  that  of  St.  Eliiabeth  of  Hungary,  who  was  charitable  against  her  husband's 
wish,  and  who,  meeting  him  when  her  apron  was  filled  with  bread  for  the 
poor,  declared,  on  inquiry,  that  it  contained  roses.  He  insisted  on  examining 
It,  and  the  loaves  were  miraculously  changed  to  roses, 

A  very  touching  lie  is  that  of  Desdemona  (Olhelh,  Act  v.,  Sc  a),  who, 
when  Emilia  cries, — 

Oh,  who  hath  done  (his  deed!— 

answers  from  her  couch, — 

Nobody ;  J  myaelf. 
Commend  me  to  my  kipd  lord,— 

and  dies. 

In  modern  literature  a  famous  lie  is  that  of  Sister  Sulpice  in  Victor  Hugo's 
"Les  Misrfrables."  When  Jean  Valjean  is  arrested,  she  saves  him  by  the 
one  faliehood  of  bet  life  : 
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"  No,"  she  says,  unflinchingly,  "  I  do  not  recognize  him  j"  and  the  aathor, 
jierhaps  rcmemlieriiig  Uncle  Toby  and  ihe  recording  angel,  says,  semen- 
tiously,  "  Holy  Virgin  !  this  wiil  be  remembered  in  heaven." 

This  episode  has  been  followed  very  closely  by  the  authors  of  "The  Two 
Orphans."  In  the  scene  at  Ihe  Salpetritre,  Steur  Genevitve  brings  down 
the  house  by  a  similar  subterfuge  which  renders  liberty  to  the  innocent 
Heiiriette  ; 

"  It  is  my  first  falsehood,"  murmurs  Swur  Geneviive. 

"  And  it  will  be  counted  to  your  credit  there  above,  as  a  work  of  charity," 
says  Henriette,  softly. 

In  Mrs.  Gaskell's  novel  of  "  North  and  South,"  and  in  Miss  Proctor'i 
"  Milly's  Expiation,"  the  heroines,  both  true  and  noble  women,  tell  a  lie  in 
court  to  save  their  lovers  from  death.  Poor  Madame  Delphine,  in  Cable's 
novelette,  is  a  quadroon ;  consequently  her  daughter  cannot  legally  marnr  a 
white  man.  But  the  old  lady  swears  Olive  is  not  her  daughter,  and  die* 
at  the  confessional,  acknowledging  her  lie,  on  the  eve  of  the  girl's  marriage. 
Thackeray's  Little  Sister,  though  she  knows  that  she  was  legally  married  to 
Philip's  father,  denies  it  in  order  that  Philip  may  not  be  deprived  of  his  in- 
heritance. 

On  the  other  hand,  Jeanie  Deans,  in  "  The  Heart  of  Midlothian,"  refuses  to 
bear  false  witness  in  her  sister's  favor,  despite  the  entreaties  of  het  family 
and  the  agony  it  costs  her  to  tell  the  truth. 

Spobe  In  hla  ^vheel,  a  phrase  which  seems  in  danger  of  losing  its  origi- 
nal signification,  to  "thwart,"  to  "obstruct,"  and  is  now  used  in  the  sense  of 
to  "assist."  When  solid  wheels  were  used,  the  driver  was  provided  with  a 
pin  or  spoke,  which  he  thrust  into  one  of  the  three  holes  made  to  receive  it 
to  skid  the  cart  when  it  went  down-hill.  Tram-wagons  used  in  collieries  and 
carts  used  by  railway-navvies  still  have  their  wheels  "spoked"  in  order  to 
skid  them.  In  a  memorial  of  "  God's  Last  Twenty- Nine  Years'  Wonders  in 
England  for  its  Preservation  and  Deliverance  from  Popery  and  Slavery," 
published  in  1689,  the  author,  speaking  of  the  zeal  exerted  by  the  Parliament 
of  lames  II.  against  arbitrary  government,  tells  us  that  "  two  very  good  acts 
had  lately  been  procured  for  the  benefit  of  the  subject ;"  one  "  for  disbanding 
the  army,"  the  other  "a  bill  of  habeas  corpus,  whereby  the  government  could 
not  any  longer  detain  men  in  prison  at  their  pleasure  as  formerly ;  both  which 
bills  were  such  spokes  in  their  chariot -wheels  that  made  them  drive  much 

Spook,  an  Americanism  for  a  ghost,  a  spirit 

Philnlogically,  of  course,  there  is  no  difficulty  about  the  matter.  The  Greek  word  ^x4 
b  Tamiliar  ID  many  people  who  do  not  know  Greek,  and  the  ingenious  theory  has  been  put 
rorward  that  the  Germans  thought  well  to  adopt  it  into  their  language,  uid.  having  ■  well- 
over,  they  slightly  specialiied  the  meaning,  as  constantly  happens  when  ■  wc^  is  borrowed 
by  one  language  from  another.  Thus  •IfvyA,  soul,  or  spirit,  became  ^uk,  spirit,  apparition, 
or  ghost.    Tinally.  tlie  Inhabitants  of  the  Western  Slates  of  America,  in  oiJer  to  prove  the 


—Saturday  R, 


again  slig 
of  Spmk, 

Lily  throughout  a  great  p^ 


Ized  word  wherever  tiie  English  language 


Spoonj,  a  colloquialism  for  effeminate,  silly  ;  also  by  extension  applied  to 
i  person  In  love,  probably  from  the  custom  of  nicknaming  the  lowest  junior 
uptime  in  the  mathematical  examination  at  Cambridge  University  the  "  spoon," 
tnd  presenting  him  with  a  wooden  spoon.  In  archery  matches,  in  England) 
:be  one  who  has  the  lowest  score  is  rewarded  with  a  spoon  of  horn  or  wood. 
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Spread  aagle,  a  slang  term  of  vatioua  apjilicaiions.  At  Cambridge 
UniverHity,  England,  it  means  a  fowl  opened  duwn  the  back  and  grilled. 
Among  sailors  it  is  applied  to  a  passenger  or  other  Ia»d-lubber  caught  in  the 
rigging  and  made  to  pay  a  forfeit.  But  the  meaning  that  now  overshadows 
all  others  makes  it  an  adjective  to  denote,  speciAcalty,  the  brag  and  bluster 
of  a  certain  kind  of  American  oratory.  It  originated,  of  course,  in  America, 
and  is  an  allusion  to  the  eagle  with  outstretched  wings  which  forms  the 
national  emblem,  and  which  used  to  be  celebrated  with  special  extravagance 
by  Foorth-of-JuIy  speakers.     The  noun  spread-eagleism  is  formed  from  the 

Squatter  Sovereignty,  the  popular  name  for  the  principles  expressed 
in  the  doctrine,  iirsi  formulated  by  Lewis  Cass  in  1847,  that  slavery  "should 
be  kept  out  of  the  national  legislature,  and  left  to  the  people  of  the  con- 
federacy in  their  respective  local  governments."  The  doctrine  served  on  the 
one  hand  as  a  refuge  for  the  Northern  Democrats  against  the  demand  of  the 
Southern  slaveocracy  that  the  right  of  property  in  slaves  should  be  maintained 
everywhere,  even  in  places  where  slavery  was  tabooed  and  regardless  of  the 
wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  localities  where  the  slave-owner  might  choose 
to  lake  it, — a  demand  which  received  the  countenance  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Dred  .Scott  decision, — and  on  the  other  hand  saved  them  from  going 
the  length  of  the  Wilmut  Proviso,  moved  as  an  amendment  to  the  proposed 
treaty  with  Mexico,  by  David  Wilmoi,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1846,  and  reintro- 
duced in  184S,  prohioiling  slavery  in  any  territory  which  might  be  acquired 
from  Mexico.  The  nickname  "Squatter  Sovereignly"  was  first  derisively 
applied  to  the  doctrine  by  Calhoun. 

Stage,  All  the  irorld'a  a.  One  of  the  most  familiar  passages  in  Shake- 
speare is  the  soliloquy  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  melancholy  Jaques  in  "  As 
You  like  It"  (Act  11.,  Sc.  7),  which  begins,— 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players. 
They  have  their  e>il9  and  their  enliances ; 
And  one  man  in  his  lime  plays  many  pans. 

This  comparison  of  the  mimic  world  of  the  stage  to  the  greater  world  of  life 
frequently  recurs  in  Shakespeare  : 


Life's  but  a  •alking  shadow 
That  sinii?  and  freia  his  hoi 
And  then  is  h=ard  no  more  : 
Told  by  an  idlol,  full  of  sou 
Signifying  nothing 

Machilh,  Act 

.  a  poor  player 

"i"n!!;r'^ 

nd  and  fury, 

.V..SC.5, 

1  hold  Ihe  world  hut  as  the  i 
A  stage  where  every  man  m 
And  mine  a  sad  one. 

rerld.  Graliano,-. 
U51  pUy  a  part, 

C™«,  Acti.,Sc. 

It  is  found  also  in  many  of  Shakespeare's  contemporaries  a 

The  «otWs  a  ilage  on  which  all  parts  are  played. 
MiDULEioN  ;  A  Camt  at  Chtii, 

nd 

predecessors : 

tT.,SC.  I. 

A  noble  farce,  -where 
pan.,  and  to  which  th. 
ExetilfU  Mtn. 

Th.world'l«lh«tr»,lhee; 
in  king!,  republics,  and  empei 

atth  a  stage. 

ora  have  for  so  mai 
■  a  thealn.— Monti 

^ 

gcs  played  their 
is:  OJIktMott 

.      world  10  be  hut  ai 

When  n«-maikl  mn  do  play  iheir  personage. 

Du  BaktaS  :  Diali^ui  Mvntu  HtraeiSiu  and  Dtmtcrittt*. 
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before  Shakespeare,  Palladas,  the  Greek  grammarian 
and  epigrammatist,  had  written,— 

Thit  life  a  theiire  wc  well  may  call. 

Where  tvcry  aeior  musi  perform  with  art. 
Or  laugh  ii  ihTougb,  and  make  a  farce  of  all. 

Or  Lcam  to  bear  with  grace  hia  tragic  part. 

But  the  most  startling  use  of  the  metaphor  is  made  by  Heine  in  hJ3"Reiu- 

bilder  :" 

"  Du  sublime  au  ridicule  it  n'y  a  qu^un  pas,  Madame  1 

"  Bui  life  is  in  reality  so  terribly  serious  that  it  would  be  insupportable  were 
it  not  for  these  unions  of  the  patnetic  and  the  comic,  as  our  poets  well  know. 
Aristophanes  only  exhibits  the  most  harrowing  forms  of  human  madness  in 
the  laughing  mirror  of  wit,  Goethe  only  presumes  to  set  forth  the  fearful  pain 
of  thought  comprehending  its  own  nothingness  in  the  doggerel  of  a  puppet- 
show,  and  Shakespeare  puts  the  most  agonizing  lamentations  on  the  miser; 
of  the  world  in  the  mouth  of  a  fool,  who  meanwhile  rattles  his  cap  and  bells 
in  all  the  nervous  suffering  of  pain. 

"They  have  all  learned  from  the  great  First  Poet,  who,  in  his  World  Tragedy 
in  thousands  of  acts,  knows  how  to  carry  humor  to  the  highest  point,  as  we 
see  every  day.  After  the  departure  of  the  heroes,  the  clowns  and  graciosei 
enter  with  their  baubles  and  lashes  ;  and  after  the  bloody  scenes  of  the  Revo- 
lution there  came  waddling  on  the  stage  the  fat  Bourbons,  with  their  stale 
jokes  and  tender  'legitimate'  bott  mots,  and  the  old  noblesse  with  their 
starved  laughter  hopped  merrily  before  them,  while  behind  all  swept  the 
pious  Capuchins  with  candles,  cross,  and  banners  of  the  Church.  Yes,  even 
in  the  highest  pathos  of  the  World  Tragedy,  bits  of  fun  slip  in.  It  may  be 
that  the  desperate  republican,  who,  like  a  Brutus,  plunged  a  knife  to  his 
heart,  first  smell  it  to  see  whether  some  one  had  noi  split  a  herring  with  it — 
and  on  this  great  stage  of  the  world  all  passes  exactly  the  same  as  on  our 
beggarly  boards.  On  it,  too,  there  are  tipsy  heroes,  kings  who  forget  their 
parts,  scenes  which  obstinately  stay  up  in  the  air,  prompters'  voices  sounding 
above  everything,  danseuses  who  create  astonishing  effects  with  their  legs, 
and,  above  all,  costumes  which  are  and  ever  will  be  the  main  thing.  And  high 
in  Heaven,  in  the  first  row  of  the  boxes,  sit  the  lovely  angels,  and  keep  their 
lorgnettes  on  us  poor  sinners  commedianizing  here  down  below,  and  the 
blessed  Lord  himself  sits  seriously  in  his  splendid  seat,  and  perhaps  finds  it 
dull,  or  calculates  that  this  theatre  cannot  be  kept  up  much  longer,  because 
this  one  gels  too  high  a  salary,  and  that  one  too  little,  and  that  they  alto- 
gether play  far  too  indifferently." 

In  "  Don  Quixote,"  also,  the  Rueful  Knight  compares  all  the  world  to  a  stage, 
whereupon  Saneho  Pan^a  caps  his  master's  comparison  by  saying  it  is  also 
like  the  game  of  chess  ;  while  the  game  lasts,  each  piece  has  its  own  particular 
office,  but  as  soon  as  the  game  is  over  all  the  pieces  are  mixed  up  t<^ether 
and  cast  higgledy-piggledy  into  a  bag,  which  is  all  one,  says  Saneho,  with 
casting  our  dead  bodies  into  the  tomb.  Is  not  this  very  like  the  complaint 
of  Tennyson's  hero  in  "Maud"? — 

Thai  puihes  us  off  the'boud,  and  others  ever  aucceedt 

But  before  Tennyson,  before  Cervantes,  the  same  figure  had  been  used  by 
Omar  Khayyam  in  his  Rubiiyat,  LXIX. : 

ir  the  Came  He  playi 
-— ■  -"■■-'-IS  add  Da] 


Upon  ihis  Checker-tward  of  Nichis  and  Day*, 
Hiihei  and  Ihilher  moves,  and  checki,  and  *1ay*. 

By  Google 
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Btain  upon  mud.  Kivarol  eiid  of  some  one  remarkable  Tor  the  anclean- 
]iiiess  of  his  person,  "  He  would  make  a  stain  upon  mud."  This  is  obviouslj 
the  original  of  the  common  American  description  of  a  negro  as  so  black  that 
coal  would  make  a  white  mark  upon  him.  Talleyrand  describes  a  great  meta- 
physician as  a  man  who  excelled  in  writing  with  black  ink  on  a  black  ground. 

Stal-waits,  the  name  given  to  a  faction  of  the  Republican  party.  It 
arose  out  of  the  action  of  a  portion  of  the  delegates  to  ihe  Republican  National 
Convention  in  1880,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and  nine,  under  the 
leadership  of  Roscoe  Conkling  of  New  York,  holding  persistently  (stalwartly) 
to  the  nomination  of  General  Grant  for  a  third  term,  to  the  end  of  the  ballot- 
ing, when  James  A.  Garlield  was  finally  nominated  by  a  coalescence  of  all 
the  other  factions  against  the  Stalwarts.  In  order  to  propitiate  them,  Chester 
A.  Arthur,  who  was  affiliated  with  them,  was  selected  as  (he  parly's  candidate 
for  the  Vice-Presidency.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  tiie  contest  between  the 
factions  was  extremely  warm  during  the  short  incumbency  by  Garfield  of  the 
Presidential  chair,  and  tlie  quarrel  led  finally  to  the  resignation  of  the  New 
York  Senators,  Conkling  and  PlatL  The  Senators  were  disappointed  in 
their  expected  "vindication"  through  a  re-eleciion  by  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature. The  Republicans  of  New  York  who  supported  the  administration, 
and  Mr,  Blaine,  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  was  the  head  of  the  opposition 
to  the  resigning  Senators,  were,  in  'consequence  of  their  failure  to  stand  by 
(he  Senators  and  to  re-elect  them,  dubbed  "  Half-Breeds."  The  assassination 
of  Garfield  and  the  succession  of  Arthur,  a  Stalwart,  combined  with  the  tat- 
ter's discreet  conduct,  seemed  on  the  surface  to  heal  the  breach.  Neverthe- 
less, at  the  ensuing  election  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor  was  de- 
feated by  the  enormous  majority  of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  votes.  The 
withdrawal  of  Senator  Conkling  from  political  life  in  1884  aided  materially  in 
restoring  union  between  the  contestants,  but  the  distinction  of  Republicans  in 
New  York  into  Half-Breeds  and  Stalwarts  continued  for  many  years,  and 
ceased  only  with  the  ascendency  of  ex-Senator  Piatt  in  the  government  of  the 
party  machine  of  the  State. 

Stammerer,  an  epithet  bestowed  on  two  kings  who  were  afflicted  with 
iroperfect  utterance, — Michael  the  Stammerer,  on  the  throne  of  the  Eastern 
Cssars,  and  Louis  the  Stammerer,  who  was  crowned  Western  Emperor  by 
the  Pope  at  Troyes. 

Btepping-fltoneB.  A  passage  which  has  afforded  much  room  for  inge- 
nious comment  is  the  first  stanza  in  Tennyson's  "  In  Memoriam  :" 

1  held  it  Imtli,  with  him  who  slugs 

That  men  may  rise  an  slepping-slones 
Of  their  dead  selves  ID  highEt  things. 

Now,  in  "  The  Ladder  of  St.  Augustine,"  Longfellow  has,— 

St,  Augustine  t  well  hast  thou  said. 

Thai  of  out  vices  we  can  frame 
A  ladder,  if  we  will  but  iread 

Beneath  our  feet  each  deed  of  (harne. 

Once  the  similarity  between  these  two  stanzas  had  been  pointed  out,  it  did 
not  take  long  for  conjecture  to  decide  that  Longfellow  was  the  poet  whom 
Tennyson  was  praising.  But  conjecture  reasoned  without  dates,  Longfel- 
low's poem  was  published  a  short  time  after  "In  Memoriam."  Was  it  SL 
Augustine,  then,  who  sang  to  one  dear  harp  in  divers  tones  ?  The  descrip- 
tion certainly  did  not  seem  very  appropriate.  Finally  the  question  was  set- 
tled by  Tennyson  himself.     So  we  are  told  by  Rev,  Alfred  Gatty,  author  of  a 
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cnmmentary  on  "  In  Memoriam."  who  wrote  as  follows  lo  NoUi  anJ  Querist: 
"The  jioel  alluded  to  is  Goethe.  I  know  this  from  Lord  Tennyson  himself, 
although  he  could  not  identify  the  passage  ;  and  when  I  submitted  to  him  a 
small  boolt  of  mine  on  his  marvellous  poem,  he  wrote, '  It  is  Goethe's  creed,' 
on  this  very  passage." 

Stetv  In  t:heir  owe  grease,  an  ancient  phrase,  common  to  the  early  lit- 
erature of  most  countries,  which  had  fallen  into  unregretted  desuetude  whett 
it  was  revived  in  the  savage  met  attriliuted  to  Bismarck  during  the  siege  of 
Palis.  1870-71  !  "  I  am  going  to  let  Paris  stew  in  her  own  grease,"  So  far 
back  as  Chaucer  we  find, — 

Bui  cenainly  I  made  folk  such  chcn 
That  in  his  own  grea  1  made  hint  (he. 

r/u  IVi/t  ef  Balh-i  Priatnile. 

Shakespeare,  in  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  (Act  ii.,  Sc.  l),  speaks  of 
"melting  Falstaff  in  his  own  grease,"  The  Duke  of  Alva  declared  that  the 
Low  Countries  were  fat  enough  to  be  slewed  in  their  own  liquor.  And  so 
recent  a  writer  as  G.  P  R.  James  says  in  his  "  Forest  Days,"  "If  yonder 
cooks  have  not  done  their  duty  and  got  all   ready,  I  will  fry  them  in  Ihdr 

Still-hunt,  a  term  applied  in  political  parlance  to  an  election  conducted 
without  any  great  outward  show  of  acliviiy,  but  with  much  quiet,  not  to  say 
underhand,  work.  It  is  also  applied  lo  the  proceedings  of  one  desiring  to 
become  a  candidate  for  an  office,  who,  while  openly  pretending  and  even 
declaring  that  he  does  noi  seek  it,  is  furthering  his  plans  in  secret.  In  its 
earlier  meaning  it  was  first  applied  to  the  alleged  methods  of  Samuel  J.  Til- 
den  in  his  Presidential  candidacy  in  1876. 

Stilton  Hero,  the  nickname  given  lo  Cooper  Thornhill,  an  innkeeper  at 
Stilton,  in  Huntingdonshire.  A  relative  of  his,  Mrs.  Paulet,  was  the  first  to 
make  the  celebrated  Stilton  cheese,  and  it  was  he  that  introduced  it  to  the 
market.  He  was  a  famous  rider,  and  it  is  recorded  of  him  that  three  limes 
he  rode  to  London  (seventy-one  miles)  in  eleven  hours.  He  also  gained  a 
good  deal  of  local  celebrity  by  winning  the  cup  at  Kimbolton  with  a  mare 
which  he  had  picked  up  accidentally  on  the  road,  and  that,  too,  after  having 
previously  ridden  her  twelve  miles. 

Stone.  Leave  no  stone  untnmed, — i.e.,  try  every  expedient  The 
earliest  recorded  form  of  this  colloquialism  is  probably  to  be  sought  in  the 
reply  of  the  Delphic  oracle  to  the  question  of  Polycrates,  how  he  could  find 
the  treasure  rumored  to  have  been  buried  byMardonius  on  the  l>attle-field  of 
Platfea.     The  answer  was,  "  Turn  every  stone," 

Stool  of  repentance,  a  stool  which  was  placed  in  front  of  the  pulpit  in 
Scotland,  and  on  which  persons  who  had  incurred  censure  for  an  ecclesiastical 
offence  were  obliged  to  sit  during  service.  After  the  service  the  "  penitent" 
was  exi>ecled  to  stand  up  on  the  stool  while  the  minister  administered  a  pub- 
lic rebuke.  This  form  of  censure  was  sometimes  practised  even  during  the 
present  century. 

Stornello  verses  are  verses  in  which  certain  words  are  harped  upon  and 
turned  about  and  about.  They  are  common  among  the  Tuscan  peasants. 
The  word  is  from  tomare,  to  "  return  :" 


gretn  ai 


I'll  tell  him  tiie  arun  and  tlic  red  and  the 


I'll  tell  him  the  areen  and  tlii 
Would  look  welfby  hii  aide  1 
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rtl  tell  him  the  red  and  the  while  and  the  ^en 
U  ibe  priie  (hal  wc  play  for,  a  prize  wc  will  win. 

Btorm-and-B tress  Period,  the  name  given  to  a  period  or  great  intel- 
lectual convulsion  in  the  history  of  German  literaluie  which  developed  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  marked  by  the  strenuous 
■nd  successful  efTotts  by  which  the  participators  bioke  the  fetters  of  conven- 
tionalism in  all  spheres  of  intellectual  activity.  It  received  its  name  ftom 
Klinger's  drama  "  Sturm  uiid  Drang"  ("  Storm  and  Stress"),  and  among  its 
epoch-making  works  are  Goethe's  "Goetz  von  Berlichingen"  and  Schjlter'a 
"Robbers,"  while  the  former,  in  his  "Sorrows  of  Weriher,"  represents  its 
sentimental  and  lachrymose  features  : 

Tbe  wiidoin  and  extravagance  of  the  age  tiniled  in  one  stream.  The  masleHy  crilicisRi 
of  Letsing,  the  enthusiasm  for  Shakespeare,  tbe  mania  for  Ossian  and  the  Nonhem  my 
Ibology,  Che  revival  o(  ballad  literalure  and  parodies  of  Rousseau,  all  worked  in  one  tebel- 
lioiu  current  against  established  authority.  There  was  one  universal  shout  far  "nature." 
With  the  young  nature  seemed  a  compound  of  volcanoes  and  moonlight.  To  be  insurgent 
and  seDlimcDItU,  explosive  and  lachrymose,  were  the  true  signs  of  genius. — C.  H.  Lbwes; 

Great,  indeed,  was  the  woe  and  fury  of  these  power-men  (Krafi-mannet),     Beauty  to  Iheir 

Their  head  moral  virtue  was  Pride  :  iheir  beau-ideal  of  manhood  was  some  transcript  of  ^fil- 
lon's  devil.  Often  they  inverted  Bolingbroke's  plan,  and  instead  of  "  patron iiing  Provi- 
dence" did  directly  the  opposite,  raging  with  extreme  animation  against  Fate  in  general 
because  il  enthralled  free  virtue,  and  with  clenched  hands  or  sounding  shields  burllDg  defi- 
aBCB  towards  the  vault  of  heaven— Caklvlk  :  Life  ofSckillir. 

Storm;  Petrel  of  Politics,  a  sobriquet  of  John  Scott,  Earl  of  Eldon 
{i7S'~i838),  because  he  was  in  the  habit  of  hastening  up  to  London  when 
any  rumor  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Cabinet  reached  him.  He  did  so  at  the 
death  of  Lord  Liverpool,  under  the  expectation  that  the  king  'would  call  on 
him  to  form  a  ministry,  but  the  task  was  assigned  to  Canning.  When 
Canning  died,  he  was  in  full  expectalion  of  being  sent  for,  but  the  king  ap- 
plied to  Lord  Goderieh.  Again,  when  Lord  Goderich  resigned,  Eldon  felt 
sure  of  being  sent  for,  but  the  king  asked  Wellington  to  form  a  ministry. 

Straw,  Men  of.  In  earlier  tiroes  the  procuring  of  witnesses  to  perjure 
themselves  by  false  swearing  was  more  common  than  now,  and  men  could  be 
easily  found  to  give  any  evidence  upon  oath  that  might  be  required  of  them. 
In  England  it  was  a  common  thing  for  these  mercurial  wretches  to  walk 
openly  in  Westminster  Hall  with  a  straw  in  one  of  their  shoes  to  signify  that 
they  wanted  employment  as  witnesses  :  hence  originated  the  expression  "  He 
is  a  man  of  straw."  These  false  witnesses  can  boast  of  a  high  antiquity.  A 
writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  describing  the  ancient  courts  in  Greece,  says, 
"  We  have  all  heard  of  a  race  of  men  who  used  in  former  days  to  ply  about 
our  own  courts  of  law,  and  who,  from  their  manner  oC  making  known  their 
occupation,  were  recognized  by  the  name  of  siraw-shoes.  An  advocate  or 
lawyer  who  wanted  a  convenient  witness  knew  by  these  signs  where  to  find 
one,  and  the  colloquy  between  the  parties  was  brief.  '  Don't  you  remember  ?' 
said  the  advocate.  The  party  looked  at  the  fee  and  gave  no  sign  ;  but  the 
fee  increased,  and  the  powers  of  memory  increased  with  it :  'To  be  sure  I 
do.'  'Then  come  into  court  and  swear  it.'  And  straw-shoes  went  into  court 
and  swore  it  Athens  abounded  in  straw-shoes."  There  are  pleii  !}■  of "  straw- 
shoes"  still,  but  thev  do  not  wear  their  distinguishing  mark.  They  devote 
their  talents  now  criieAy  to  furnishing  bail  without  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions, and  "straw-bail"  has  become  a  familiar  term  in  our  courts. 

Striokeo  deer.  The  wild  exclamation  of  Hamlet  after  tbe  success  of  his 
ktratagein  in  the  pUy-acene  is  well  ktiown  ; 
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In  "  As  You  Like  It"  occurs  another  reference  to  a  wounded  deer  ; 

A  poor  lequealerei)  alag, 
Th»l  from  ihe  hiiotet't  aim  h»d  la'en  ■  hurt. 

Act  ii.,  Sc.  I. 

Both  these  passages  may  have  been  in  Covrper's  mind  when  he  deacribed 
himself  thus: 

I  was  a  iiricken  decTthat  left  Ilic  bent 
Long  since :  with  Dumv  an  arrow  deep  infixed 
Mf  paniing  side  was  charged,  when  I  withdrew 
To  seeli  a  tranquil  death  in  distaul  ihades. 

Thi  Tosh,  Book  iiL 


A  further  parallelism  is  not  devoid  of  interest  In  "  As  You  Like  It,"  after 
the  lines  already  quoted,  the  poet,  speaking  through  the  melancholy  Jaques, 
goes  on  to  describe  the  agony  of  the  sequestered  stag  : 

The  wretched  animal  heaved  forth  luch  groani, 
That  their  di5charge  did  stretch  his  leathern  coat 

Coureedaneanotlu*downhisfnnD"eDt™<ll^ 
In  piteous  chase. 

Thomson  paints  a  stag  in  the  same  situation  : 

Fainting  breathless  toil, 

The'big  round  tears  run' down  bis  dappleif  face; 
He  groans  in  anguish. 

Aulaixn,  V,  451, 

Dryden  paints  a  hare  caught  in  the  toils  : 

So  have  I  seen  some  fearful  hare  maintaio 

A  course,  till  tired  hefore  the  dog  she  lay ; 
^Vbo,  stretched  behind  her,  pants  upon  the  plain, 

With  bis  loll'd  tongue  he  faintly  licks  his  prey. 

His  warm  breath  blows  her  (fix  up  as  she  lies ; 
She,  irembling,  creeps  upon  the  ground  away. 

And  looks  back  to  him  wjlh  beseeching  eyes. 

Annul  Mimiilu, Suoui  131-31. 

D'Israeli,  who  first  pointed  out  these  latter  similarities,  makes  a  criticism 
which  few,  perhaps,  will  agree  with  :  "  Of  these  three  pictures  the  iatetiitfg 
ms  of  Dryden  perhaps  is  more  pathetic  than  the  big  round  teari,  certainly 
borrowed  by  Thomson  from  Shakespeare,  because  the  fortner  expresaian  has 
more  passion,  and  is  therefore  more  puetical.  The  sixth  line  in  Dryden  is 
perhaps  exquisite  for  its  imitative  harmony,  and  with  peculiar  felicity  paints 
the  action  itself,  Thomson  adroitly  drops  tht  innocent  noie,  of  which  one 
word  seems  to  have  lost  its  original  signilication,  and  the  other  offends  now 
by  its  familiarity.  TAe  dappled  faci  is  a  term  more  picturesque,  more  appro- 
priate, and  more  poetically  expressed."  [Curiotitiet  of  Literaturt:  Portieal 
Jmitntions.') 

Studies.  Send  us  a  bishop  who  has  finished  bli  studies.  A  chest- 
nut which  every  now  and  then  makes  the  round  of  the  English  and  American 
papers  sets  forth  that  a  farmer,  finding  his  bishop  alwayi  engaged  in  his 
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■tudicB  when  he  endeavored  to  see  him,  finally  expressed  an  impatient  wish 
that  "ihe  next  bishop  the  queen  did  appoini  would  be  one  who  had  finished 
his  studies."  Now,  this  is  only  an  adaptation  of  a  famous  French  tale  thus 
narrated  by  Sainte-Beuve  in  "Causeries  du  Lundi"  (1851),  vol.  ii.  p.  158,  of  the 
famous  Huet,  Bishop  of  Avranche.s  until  1721  :  "  He  used  to  pass  many  huura 
in  his  library,  and  when  he  was  sought  on  business  the  answer  always  w^s, 
' Monseigueur  is  at  his  studies.'  This  caused  the  people  of  Avranches  to 
say,  though  otherwise  full  of  respect  for  him,  '  We  will  pray  the  king  to  give 
us  a  bishop  who  has  finished  bis  studies.' "  Hence,  Sainte-Beuve  continues, 
there  sprang  up  a  proverbial  saying,  generally  used  in  the  bishop's  country 
of  Lower  Normandy,  When  a  man  is  absent  in  mind,  dreamy, — in  short, 
when  his  wits  are  wool-gathering, — his  neighbors  rally  him  in  these  words: 
"  Qu'esl-ce  que  t'as  done  ?  T'es  tout  ev€que  d' Avranches  ce  matin"  {"  What's 
the  matter  with  you  ?  You're  for  all  tlie  world  the  Bishop  of  Avranches  this 
morning"). 

Stuffed  Prophet,  an  epithet  which  the  New  York  Sun  sought  to  fasten 
on  Gtover  Cleveland  just  prior  to  his  nomination  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  in  1892.  This  phonetically  recalls  that  other  nickname,  the 
Stuffed  Captain,  which  in  1S72,  or  thereabouts,  became  almost  an  issue  in 
Prussian  politics. 

To  the  perplexity  of  the  outsider,  ihe  papers,  and  especially  the  comic 
papers,  suddenly  burst  out  into  allusions  to  the  Stuffed  Captain,  whom  the 
prt^ressive  press  made  the  butt  of  humorous  but  none  the  less  violent  at- 
tacks. At  last  it  turned  out  that  in  all  Prussian  budgets  there  figured  a  cap- 
tain of  the  First  Regiment  of  Foot-Guards,  for  whose  pay  the  estimates  were 
charged  with  one  thousand  three  hundred  thalers,  though  the  officer's  name 
was  not  to  be  found  in  the  army  list.  The  progressists  scented  in  the  item 
one  of  the  numerous  false  pretences  by  which  the  government  was  supposed 
to  obtain  funds.  Finally,  the  Stuffed  Captain  in  this  case  proved  to  be  no 
other  than  King  Williani  himself,  by  his  imperial  dignity  captain  of  his  own 
First  Foot-Guards.  He  did  not,  however,  pocket  the  money  for  his  own  use, 
but  paid  it  regularly  towards  the  support  of  the  tallest  men  in  that  company 
of  giants,  for  which,  like  Frederick  the  Great,  he  had  a  constitutional  ten- 

Sttunp,  Going  OD  the,  a  political  Americanism  signifying  a  speech-making 
tour  to  influence  votes  pending  an  election.     "The  stump"  is  the  Ameri- 
^quivalent  to  the  English  "platform."     In  the  early  history  of  America 


a  poliltca)  orator  would  address  his  audiences  from  any  convenient  point  of 
vantage;  in  the  newly.settled  regions,  just  cleared  of  forest,  it  might  fre- 
quently be  a  tree-stump.  Hence  the  name  "stump  speech"  was  given  to 
any  political  harangue.  Other  derivatives  are  "stump-speaker"  and  "slump- 
ing (he  State,"— the  last  phrase  meaning  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  State  and 
deliver  political  speeches.    (See  Spellbinder.) 

Btylo.  The  style  ia  the  man  himself  (Fr.,  "Le  style,  c'est  I'homme 
mime"),  a  phrase  used  by  Buffon  in  his  reception  address  at  the  French 
Academy,  1753:  "Only  well-written  works  will  descend  to  posterity.  Ful- 
ness of  knowledge,  interesting  facts,  even   useful  inventions,  are  no  pledges 

of  immortahiy,  for  they  may  be  employed  by  more  skilful  hands:  they  are 
outside  the  man  ;  the  style  is  Ihe  man  himselC"  Another  version  makes 
BufTon  say,  "the  style  ia  of  the  man"  ("le  style  est  de  I'homme"),  but  thf- 


o  reject  the  more  common  reading.  Before  Buffon 
F^nelon  had  laid  that  "  a  man's  style  is  nearly  as  much  a  part  of  him  as  his 
physiognomy,  his  figure,  the  beating  of  his  pulie, — in  short,  as  any  part  of 
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his  being  which  is  least  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  will."  In  hi»  "  Anaiomf 
of  Melancholy:  Democritus  to  the  Reader,"  bnrlon  has,  "It  is  most  true, 
stylus  virunt  arguit. — our  style  bewrays  ua," — the  Latin  being  very  nearly 
Huffon's  phrase.  Goethe  means  the  same  thing  when  he  says,  "A  writer^ 
style  is  the  counteiproof  of  his  character." 

Buflon  sayi  the  style  is  ihe  man  himietf.  Villemain  is  a  livini  rcfulation  of  (his  maiim; 
his  siyle  is  beautirul,  robust,  and  cleanly.— Heihi  '.   TKaughtt  ami  Puitcitt. 

Snaviter  in  modo,  fortiter  in  re  (L.,  "  Gentle  in  manner,  vigorous  in 
perforiTianee"),  a  maxim  of  uncertain  authorship.  In  many  of  the  writings  of 
Ihe  mediseval  churchmen  there  are  passages  which  closely  approximate  th», 
none  more  closely  than  the  following  from  a  treatise  "  Industrise  ad  curandos 
aiiims  morbos,"  published  at  Venice  in  1606,  by  Aquaviva,  the  general  of 
the  Jesuits : 

Fortes  in  fine  assequendo,  et  suave;  in  modo  asseiiuendi  umus  ("  Let  us  be  vigorous  ia 

But  the  source  of  it  is  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  ch.  viii.  v.  I,  where  it  is  "Sapi- 
enlia  attingit  ergo  a  line  usque  ad  finem  fortiter  el  disponit  omnia  suaviter" 
("  Wisdom  reacheth  from  one  end  to  another  mightily,  and  sweetly  doth  she 
order  all  things").  There  is  here  no  distinction  in  the  application  of  the 
precept ;  but  St.  Bernard  has  "  Atque  ita  per  omnia  imilatur  sapientiam,  dum 
el  viliis  resislit  forliler  et  in  conscienlia  requiescit  suaviter."  (De  Grot.  ^  Lib, 
Ar.)    The  suaviter  in  modo  is  recommended  by  many  popular  proverbs, — <^,: 


{"  Gentle  words,  bat  in  hand,  cofi  nothiog,  and  are  acceptable.") 
The  saying  comes  from  Henry  IV  of  France,  the  merry  Henry  of  Navarre. 
This  king  was  a  terrible  liberiine,  and  not  wise  as  a  sovereign,  yet  his  sub- 
jects adored  him.  Like  other  libertines,  he  was  the  pink  of  courtesy.  Thij 
fair  saying  of  Henry  of  Navarre's  may  be  matched  by  the  Spanish  proverb 
"Cortebi'a  de  buca  mucho  vale  y  poco  cuesta"  ("  Lip -courtesy  is  worth  much 
and  costs  little").  No  ore  who  has  not  been  through  Iberian  lands  and  mixed 
with  high  and  tow  in  them  can  have  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  brief 
maxim.  The  Spaniards  are  a  gracious  people, — we  Anglo-Saxons  cannot 
compare  with  them  in  the  matter  of  civility, — but  their  civility  must  be  met 
with  civility,  or  it  quickly  develops  into  hatred  of  the  most  bitter  kind,  which 
we  alt  know  as  the  outcome  of  a  mark  of  conteinpL 

SnbUme.  There  is  but  one  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  riaicu- 
louB,  so  said  Napoleon  in  1812.  The  phrase  will  live  as  long  as  he  will; 
yet  in  the  form  which  Tom  Paine  gave  it  in  his  "Age  of  Reason"  (Paris, 
1795)  it  would  never  have  caught  the  popular  fancy.  "One  step  above  the 
sublime,"  says  Paine,  "makes  the  ridiculous,  and  one  step  above  the  ridicu- 
lous makes  the  sublime  again."  Still  less  likely  to  take  the  public  ear  was 
the  expression  used  by  Deslard,  who  died  in  1757  :  "  I  distrust  those  senti- 
ments that  are  too  far  removed  from  hand,  and  whose  sublimity  is  blended 
with  ridicule,  which  too  are  as  near  one  another  as  extreme  wisdom  and 
folly,"  Coleridge  in  his  "  Table-Talk"  speaks  of  a  passage  being  "  the  sub- 
lime  dashed  to  pieces  by  cutting  too  close  with  the  fiery  four-in-hand  around 
the  corner  of  nonsense;"  and  Edward  Lord  Oxford,  according  to  a  corre. 
spondent  of  Notes  ami  Queries,  wrote  in  his  manuscript  commonplace-book, 
"The  magnificent  and  the  ridiculous  are  so  near  neighbors  that  they  touch 
each  other."  All  these  various  authors  recognised  tne  fact  that  there  was 
but  a  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  but  they  just  failed  of  the  happy 
phrase  that  might  have  given  their  thought  immortality. 
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Sublime  Porte,  a  name  for  Constantinople  which  comes  to  us  through 
the  French  La  Porte  Sublime,  "the  sublime  diwr  or  gate."  In  a  fit  of 
Oriental  self-eraluiation,  Mohaniined  II.  (1451-1481)  styled  his  capilal  "The 
Lofty  [or  SubTime]  Gate  of  the  Royal  Tent."  This  was  translated  into  Italian 
as  La  Porta  Subliina,  and  the  term  has  since  been  adopted  by  all  Western 
nations.      Gate  is  a  nietunyme  for  court  or  place  of  justice.     In   the   East 

i'ustice  has  alwavs  been  adniiuistered  in  the  gate  either  of  the  city  or  of  the 
ing's  palace.  The  Trojan  councils  were  held  in  the  gates  of  Priam's  palace. 
In  Xenophon's  "  Cyropadia,"  ch.  viii.,  the  court  of  the  King  of  Persia  is  desig- 
nated '■the  Gate."  Tiie  Gate  and  Key  at  the  Alhambra  pmbabiy  meant 
the  place  where  justice  was  unlocked.  And  even  in  London.  Newgale  titill 
testifies  to  the  connection  between  gates  and  the  justice  there  administered, 
for  the  Old  Uailey  stands  annexed.  Many  nations  used  to  write  .their  laws 
upon  gates.    Peter  is  the  lock,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 

Sucker  State,  a  sobriquet  for  Illinois.  As  good  an  explanation  as  any  is 
the  following.  The  lirst  settlements  of  Northern  Illinois  and  Southern  Wis- 
consin were  those  in  and  around  what  is  now  Grant  County,  Wisconsin.  The 
lead-diggings  were  a  great  attraction  to  the  adventurous  fionliersmen,  as 
the  galena  found  a  ready  market  and  was  paid  for  in  hard  cash.  With  tlic 
approach  of  winter,  many  of  the  miners  went  south  to  their  Illinois  homes. 
They  returned  in  spring  when  the  streams  were  thawnig  out  and  the 
"suckers,"  the  first  fish  of  (he  season,  were  running  plentifully.  As  years 
passed  on,  it  became  a  common  by-word  that  "  the  Suckers  had  come  back," 
and  so  the  name  gradually  fastened  on  all  Illinois  people.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  braved  the  Wisconsin  winters,  or  had  no  family  ties  lo  take 
them  away,  spent  their  time  as  best  they  could,  hunting,  trapping,  etc.,  and 
roughed  it  in  primitive  quarters.  They  found  shelter  in  caves  and  dug-outs 
and  mining-drifts  till  spring  brought  them  also  out  of  their  holes.  Their 
returning  companions  would  Jokingly  say  that  "the  Badgers  had  come  out." 
So  i(  happened  that,  though  Illinois  does  not  specially  abound  in  "suckers," 
and  "badgers"  are  rather  scarce  in  Wisconsin,  the  two  commonwealths  are 
still  respectively  known  as  "  the  Sucker  State"  and  "  the  Badger  State." 

Sun.  One  of  the  oldest  and  most  universal  metaphors  in  literature  is  thus 
restated  by  Bacon : 

The  lun,  wliich  pasKlh  through  pollutioni  and  ilself  remains  as  pure  as  before.— ^ifoajiE*- 
««.(^i«r«mf,  Bookii. 

An  early  appearance  of  the  figure  is  indicated  in  the  following  story  told  by 
Erasmus  ;  "  Diogenes  being  chidden  for  that  he  was  a  goer  into  places  full  of 
stynke  and  all  vnclenelynesse,  he  saied,  "Why,  the  soone  also  doeth  creepe 
vnder  houses  of  office,  and  yet  is  not  therewith  defoyi'd  nor  embrewed,  or 
made  durtie."  {Apophthegms,  translation  of  1542,  fol.  142.)  Erasmus  probably 
borrowed  the  story  from  Diogenes  Laertiu.s,  Book  vi.,  sect.  63.  But  the  figure 
is  found  in  the  folk-lore  of  every  country  in  the  form  of  a  riddle  {see  Enigma, 
p.  394),  and  is  constantly  reappearing  in  literature.     Here  are  a  few  random 


SpirltiJi*  enim  vinus  ncramenti  ila  est  ui  lux  :  etii  per  immundos  tmnseat.  non  inqainacur 

noi  polluted").— Saimt  Aucustinb:  Warks,  vo'l.  iiL,  In  •JtHannii  EvaHg.,  cap.  i.  iV.  v. 
•ec.  ij. 

The  aun  ihlnelh  upon  the  dunghill,  and  is  not  corrupted.— Lvlv  :  Eafkufi :  TAi  AniHemy 
^I  ifii  {Arber's  repnnt),  p.  43- 

Tfae  lun.  refliding  upon  the  mud  of  Urand*  and  shores,  is  unpolluted  in  his  beam. — TaV< 
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Trulh  ii  as  Inpouibte  to  be  soiled  bjr  any  outwani  louch  u  Ilie  lUBbcaiii.— HilTOK  :  7%t 
DoctTint  and  Disciflint  tf  Divttci. 

Sometimes  the  moon  is  substituted  for  the  sun.  Thos,  Coleridge  said  of 
Charles  Lamb,  "  Nothing  ever  left  a  stain  on  that  gentle  creature's  mind, 
which  looked  upon  the  degraded  men  and  thin^  around  htm  Hkc  moonshine 
on  a  dunghill,  which  shines  and  takes  no  pollution." 

Bun.  Hold  a  candle  to  the  sun.  Voung  in  his  last  Satire,  addressed 
to  Walpole,  foretells  that  some  succeeding  Muse  shall  tell,  among  other 
matters, — 

Hoif  commenlalors  each  dark  passage  shun. 
And  hold  [heir  fanhing  caudle  to  the  sun. 

In  the  verbal  sense  these  lines  have  proved  prophetic,  for  a  later  Muse,  in  the 
person  ofCrabbe,  describing  the  usual  collection  of  cottage  reading,  mentions 
the  newly-bound  Bible,  containing,  unfortunately,  such  comments  as  induce 
the  rustic  to  cavil  and  ask  why  I  and  Aew  ? 

Oh,  rather  give  me  cammEDtators  plain, 
Who  with  no  deep  researches  vex  the  braio  : 
Who  from  ihe  dark  and  donbirul  love  lo  run. 
And  hold  the  t^immering  lapers  to  the  sun. 

Introdiutieti  tn  tht  Paruk  Rigitlir,  I.  SQ. 

But  the  idea  of  holding  a  taper  or  candle  to  the  sun  is  to  be  found  in  English 
poetry  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Henry  VII  [.  Surrey,  reproving  all 
who  dare  compare  their  loves  with  his  Geraldine,  speaks  of  them  as  "  match- 
ing candles  with  the  sun."  Algernon  Sidney,  in  his  "  Discourses  on  Govern- 
ment." shows  by  many  examples  that  government  to  be  the  best  which  best 
provides  for  war  ;  "  if  more  examples  be  wanted,"  he  says,  "  they  may  easily 
be  supplied,  but  it  is  not  necessary  '  to  light  a  candle  to  the  sun.' 

Sun  never  sets  in  iny  dominiona  (Ger.,  "Die  Sonne  geht  in  meinem 
Staat  nicht  unter"),  the  proud  boast  of  Philip  II.,  in  Schiller's  "  Don  Carlos," 
Act  i.,  Sc.  6.  The  germ  of  the  idea  doubtless  is  in  Herodotus,  Book  vii.,  ch. 
viii.,  where  Xerxes  says  to  his  stall  that  after  making  his  anticipated  conquests 
Ihe  sun  will  look  down  on  no  country  that  borders  on  his.  But  the  boast  was 
nmon  one  with  the  Spaniards  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuriM^ 
s  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  literature  of  other  countries. 

Altera  liglia 


("The  proud  daughter  of  that  monarch  lo  whom  when  it  grows  dark  Fel^evhtRj  the  sun 
never  sets'*),— Guakint  :  Patlar  Fide  (1590).  (On  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  with 
Catherine  of  Austria.) 

Why  should  the  brave  Spanish  soldier  btag  the  sun  never  sets  in  the  Spanish  dominions, 
Inil  ever  shineth  on  one  part  or  other  we  have  conquered  for  our  king  t— Captain  Johh 
Smith  ;  Advirtistmtntl /or  ihi  UnixpiritiKtd ,  tic.  (Mass.  Hisl.  Sac.  Coll.,  third  senaa, 
vol.  iii,  p.  49). 

It  may  be  said  of  them  [the  Hollanders]  as  of  the  Spaniards,  that  the  sun  never  sets  on 
their  dominions.— Gags  :  tin,  Survey  »f  tht  l^nt  Imditi :  Efiltl*  Dtdieatory  (London, 
1648). 

The  King  of  Spain  is  a  great  potentate ;  he  has  one  foot  in  the  East  and  the  other  in  ih* 
West,  and  the  sun  never  sen  without  shining  in  some  of  his  countnes. 

The  modern  Englishman  likewise  boasts  that  the  sun  never  sets  on  the 
British  empire,  to  which  his  enemies  have  retorted  that  God  is  afraid  to  trust 
an  Englishman  in  the  dark.  This  boast,  by  the  way,  has  been  most  magnifi> 
cently  voiced  by  a  Yankee,  no  less  a  man  than  Uanie]  Webster  : 

On  >his  question  of  principle,  while  actual  suffering  was  yei  afar  off,  Ihey  ftht  Colsnia] 
raised  ihetr  flag  iigainBt  s  power  to  which,  for  purposes  of  foreign  conquest  and  sutyu^Uon, 
Rome  in  the  hcigM  of  her  glory  is  not  to  ba  coupacad, — a  power  which  bai  dotted  oter  (bo 
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(ions  and  mrlituy  poiu,  who««  mDmlng  dnim-bcat, 
and  unoroKCB  iiriun  at  int  maruu  am  w  Engldod.— Ji>r<cA.  May  7, 1834,  p.  no. 
Tbe  martial  ain  of  England 
£ndiclc  sLill  Lhc  earih. 

AI1BI.IA    B.  RiLHARDS. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  boast  applies  as  well  to  the  United 
States  as  to  England.  The  sun  never  sets  on  American  soil.  When  it  is 
6  P.M.  at  Attoo  Island,  Alaska,  it  is  q.^6  a.m.  the  next  day  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Maine. 

Sun,  To  vroTBhip  the  rising,  a  figure  or  speech  meaning  to  pay  court  to 
the  powers  that  are  gaining  the  ascendency,  just  as  to  turn  your  back  on  the 
•citing  sun  means  to  desert  a  lost  cause,  or  a  benefactor  who  has  fallen  into 
disgrace.  Both  phrases  were  known  to  the  Romans,  and  are  first  met  with 
in  Tacitus : 

H«  [Tiberius]  upbraided  Macro,  jn  no  obscure  and  indirect  terms, "  with  fotsaliing  th« 

Siuu,  Heaven  cannot  support  tvro.  nor  the  earth  two  masters, 

the  reply  of  Alexander  the  Great  when  Darius,  before  (he  bailie  of  Arbela, 
sent  to  offer  terms  of  peace  and  a  division  of  his  empire.  (PlUtahCH  :  Life.) 


Henry  IV.,  Pari  I.,  Act  v.,  Se.  4. 
Sltpra  Grammaticam  {L.,  "  Above  Grammar"),  a  sotriquel  of  Sigismund 
L,  Emperor  of  Germany.  We  are  told  by  Suetonius,  in  his  treatise  on 
Grammar,  that  Marcellus  the  Grammarian  had  the  temerity  to  rebuke  even 
the  mighty  and  m.ilevolenl  Tiberius  for  a  solecism  in  grammar,  and  when  one 
Ateius  Capito  suggested,  in  a  courtier-like  way,  that  if  the  word  were  not  yet 
good  Latin  it  would  be  so  in  future,  Marcellus  gave  Capito  the  lie,  and,  turn- 
ing to  the  emperor,  cried,  "Tu  enim,  C^sar,  civitatem  dare  potes  hominibus, 
verbis  non  poles"  ("  Caesar,  you  can  grant  citizenship  to  men,  to  words  yon 
cannot").  Hence  the  saying,  "Cssar  non  super  grammaticos"  ("Caesar  is 
not  above  the  grammarians"),  which  Molitre  refers  to  in  the  line  "  La  gram- 
niaire,  qui  salt  regenter  jusqu'aux  rois"  ("  Grammar,  which  lords  it  even  over 
kings")  (Frmmes  SavanUi,  Act  ii.,  Sc.  6).  But  Sigismund  L  disdained  any 
such  limitations  of  imperial  authority.  At  the  Council  of  Constance  (1414) 
he  replied  to  a  prelate  who  had  ventured  to  criticise  his  grammar,  "Ego  sum 
Rex  Romanus  et  supra  grammaticam"  {"  1  am  King  of  the  Romans  and  above 
grammar"}. 

Bnperfioe  Review,  a  sobriquet  applied  to  the  Saturday  Review  by  Thack- 
eray in  his  "Roundabout  Papers."  Here  is  one  of  several  instances.  It 
occurs  in  his  paper  "  De  Juventute ;" 

He  has  a  paper  on  his  linees.  Read  the  name.  It  is  the  SMfitrfinI  Rrvine.  Il  Inclines 
to  think  that  Mr.  Dickens  is  not  a  true  genllemso.  thai  Mr.  Thackeray  is  not  a  true  gentle- 
man, and  lliat  when  one  is  pert  and  the  other  arch,  wc,  the  gentlemen  of  Ibe  Sifitrfini  Xt- 
vinv,  think,  anil  think  righllyj  <ha<  we  have  some  cause  10  be  indignant.  The  great  cause 
why  modem  humor  and  modem  sentimental  ism  repel  us,  is  that  they  are  unvjartautabiy 
tujiiliar ,  Now,  Mr.  Sterne,  the  SupirfiKi  Rn>:twtr  thinks,  "  was  ■  irue  sentimentalist,  be- 
cause  he  was  aicvf  aii  things  a  Irue  gemleraBn."     The  flattering  inference  i*  obvious :  let  us 

hit  high-bnd  politeness  and  catch  his  unobtrusive  srac'e.     If  we  are  unwarrantably  familiar. 

And  here  U  how  the  S^ttrdiy  Review  hit  back  at  Mr.  Thackeraj: 
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Throughoul  lh«M!  Roundahovt  FaPin  Mr.  Th»cken«y  beliiyi  ihe  most  a«onlihing  «». 

leLves  10  find  fault  with  them.    Tbe  Salurdai  Revirw  ia  a  kind  o(  bile  win  ultta  him.    Some- 
by  ■  pleuing  ilrukc  of  satire,  lie  cilli  us  Ihe 
it  name  ihoultl  be  iulioduced,  ev«i  iiidirecEly 
high  looli  upon  itteirio  tell  sloria  about  him  ibould  be  laughed 

ides  biniKlf  that  hia  supcrRne  crilici  are  evil-miDded  envbui 


wcljifit^e  ! 


I  attack  by  in  contempt.     If  the  ci 
•se,  call  "Buperfioe,"  there  is  no  i 

jrovided  ihere  is  nothinc  in  the  cauiil 


remarks  of  Ihe  crilic  inconsistent  with  a  pcroianeat,  but  tadt,  recoKnitiOD  of  t£e  author'*  rtal 
literary  and  social  standing. 

Shallow,     One  swallow  does  not  mabe  a  summer,  a  proverb  of 

great  antiquity.  It  may  be  found  in  Aristotle  in  this  form:  "One  swallow 
maketh  not  a  spring,  nor  a  woodcock  a  winter."  {E-kic.  Nicem.,  lib.  i.)  In 
Attica  Ihe  children  were  given  a  holiday  when  the  swallow  first  appeared. 
Horace  connects  the  zephyrs  of  spring  with  the  arrival  of  tbe  swallow.  In 
Italy  and  S|)ain  the  proverb  still  runs,  "  One  swallow  does  not  make  a  spring." 
But  in  more  northern  latitudes  the  swallow  appeais  later,  and  their  proverbial 
literature  denies  that  a  single  swallow  makes  a  summer.  In  Northbrooke's 
"Treatise  against  Dancing"  (1577)  the  proverb  reads,  "One  swallow  proveth 
not  that  summer  is  near."  Shakespeare,  in  "  Timon  of  Athens,"  Act  iii.,  Sc,  6, 
says,  "  The  swallow  follows  not  the  summer  more  willing  than  we  your  lordship." 
S'wan-Boog.  There  is  an  old  superstition  that  the  swan,  which  Is  voice- 
less through  life,  breaks  out  into  song  at  the  approach  of  death.  Plato  in  the 
"  Phsdo"  (85  K.C.)  makes  Socrates  say,  "  I  think  men  are  all  wrong  when  they 
say  that  the  swans  before  death  sing  sadly  bewailing  their  end.  They  sing 
then  most  and  most  sweetly,  exulting  that  they  are  going  to  their  God.  . 
They  sing  then  not  out  of  sorrow  or  distress,  but  because  they  are  inspired 
of  Apollo,  and  they  sing  as  foreknowing  the  good  things  their  God  hath  in 
store  for  them."  Cicero  says  of  Lucius  Crassus  that  he  spoke  with  the  divine 
voice  of  a  swan  about  to  die.  The  idea  was  doubtless  derived  from  the 
Pythagorean  notion  that  the  souls  of  poets  pass  after  death  into  the  bodies 
of  swans,  retaining  all  their  powers  of  harmony.  Virgil  was  called  the  Swan 
of  Mantua,  and  Shakespeare  in  modern  classic  times  the  Swan  of  Avon. 
But  the  burden  of  proof  lies  with  those  who  assert  that  swans  "expire  with 
the  notes  of  their  dying  hymn."  Scaliger  ridicules  the  idea  of  the  poets,  and 
the  throat  and  vocal  organs  of  the  swan  are  so  constructed  as  to  resemble 
the  trumpet  more  than  any  other  musical  instrument  But  the  ancients  were 
not  naturalists  at  all  in  our  sense  of  that  word.  The  booming  of  the  bittern 
was  enotigh  to  satisfy  Pliny  that  there  was  a  god  in  the  marshes  of  Southern 
Gaul  who  took  the  form  of  an  ox.  One  ancient  notion  was  that  the  music 
of  the  swan  was  |)roduced  by  its  wings  and  inspired  by  the  zephyr:  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  alludes  to  this :  t-  J  f  J 

When  the  meiotlious  murmur  sings, 

'Mid  her  slow-beaved  voluptuous  wings. 

Still,  there  is  a  swan  which  may  be  said  to  sing,  and  the  ancients  may  have 

heard  it  or  heard  of  it.     Mr.  Nicol  in   his  valuable  account  of  Iceland  thus 

describes  the  Cygnut  muskus  which  frequents  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Iceland : 

"  The  wild  or  whiatlini;  swan  with  pure  while  plumage,  five  feet  long  and  eight 
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feet  broad  with  extended  win^s.  Some  remain  in  Iceland  all  winter,  and  during 
the  long  dark  nights  their  wild  song  is  often  heard,  resembling  Ihe  tones  of  a 
violin,  though  somewhat  higher  and  remarkably  pleasant."  Henderson  says 
of  the  river  Nordura  in  Iceland,  "The  bleakness  of  the  surrounding  rocks 
was  greatly  enlivened  by  the  number  of  swans  thai  were  swimming  and 
siiigiiig  there  most  melodiously."  Erman  in  his  "Travels  in  Siberia,"  trans- 
latwi  by  Coo  ley,  says  of  the  Ctynwj  o/or,  "This  bird  when  wounded  poura 
forth  its  last  breath  in  notes  most  beautifully  clear  and  loud." 

'Tis  strange  ihai  death  should  sing. 
I  am  the  cygnel  to  tliLi  pile  fair"  '"'■"'■ 
Wlio  chants  a  doleful  hymi 


And  from  1 
His  soul  ai 

^,S|SXi 

off, 

■ailly  si 

%  John. 

1  v.,  Sc.  r- 

And  die  in 

I  »ill  pla; 
Oihttlo. 

rth( 

v.,Sc. 

, 

Tlieni,iv» 

"'■'"'Vvho"n; 

•s. 

and  die 
•  yuan 

ICanloi 

SuDiaSe. 

fS"3 

■before  they  di 

le  :  ■ 

o  bad  thi 

ng 

SvreetneSB  and  light,  a  favorite  phrase  of  Matthew  Arnold's,  who  bor- 
roweil  it  with  due  credit  from  Swift,  and  rang  the  changes  on  it  so  persistently 
that  it  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  key-note  of  his  moral  and  literary 
creed.  Here  is  the  passage  in  which  it  first  occurs;  "The  Greek  word 
euphuia,  a  tinely-lempered  nature,  gives  exactly  the  notion  of  perfection  as 
culture  brings  us  to  conceive  it ;  a  harmonious  perfection,  a  perfection  in 
which  the  characters  of  beauty  and  intelligence  are  both  present,  which  unites 
'the  two  noblest  of  things,' — as  Swift,  who  of  one  of  the  two,  at  any  rate,  had 
himself  all  too  little,  most  happily  calls  them  in  his  '  Battle  of  the  Books,'— 
'the  two  noblest  of  things,  sweetness  and  light.'  The  euphues,  I  say,  is  the 
man  who  tends  towards  sweetness  and  light ;  the  apkues,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  our  Philistine."  {Culture  and  Anarchy.)  Swift  put  the  words  into  the 
mouth  of  ^sop,  who,  pleading  the  cause  of  ancient  authors,  likens  them  to 
bees,  and  says  that  "instead  of  dirt  and  poison  (such  as  are  collected  by 
modern  authors,  or  spiders)  we  have  rather  choose  [«V]  lo  fill  our  hives  with 
honey  and  wax,  thus  furnishing  mankind  with  the  two  noblest  of  things,  which 
are  sweetness  and  light." 

To  THE  EniTtiR  OP  THB  TitHti  .'—I  ihoultl  like,  with  your  permissioD.  to  poial  t>ut  s  lit- 
erary coincidence  which  strikes  me  as  not  a  little  remaikable  and  interesting.  Among  Ihe 
many  h*ppy  phrases  whioh  we  owe  to  the  laie  lamented  Maiihew  Arnold,  none  is  more 
familiar  than  "  Sweetness  and  UEhl,"  I  have  been  told,  indeed,  that  be  was  not  the  author 
of  the  phraie.  and  that  he  himself  acknowledged  he  was  indebted  for  it  lo  Swift ;  but,  at  any 

of  verbs  instead  oT  nouns,  is  to  be  found  in  an  author  from  whom  I  suppose  it  is  quite  certain 
Swift  could  not  have  boirowed  it.  I  was  startled  when  1  came  upon  the  passage  in  Philo 
Judxus.  Philo  is  speaking  of  the  manna  which  was  the  food  of  the  Israelites  ia  the  wilder- 
ness, and,  as  is  hil  wont,  gives  it  a  myitical  signification.  It  means,  he  says,  Ihe  food  of  the 
•oul ;  it  is  a  Divine  word,  whence  flow  all  ihe  nurture  and  discipline  of  the  soul,  all  its  wis- 
dom and  virtue  in  perennial  stream.  And  then  he  asks, "  What  is  the  bread  *"  (which  Moses 
Sve  [be  childreD  of  Isiael  to  eat),  and  the  answel-  is,  "  It  is  the  word  which  Ihe  Lord  oc- 
ined,  and  Ihis  Divine  ordinance  imparts  both  light  anil  sweetness  to  (he  soul  which  has 
cyet  to  see,"  Philo's  order  is  more  logical,  for  the  "  lieht"  must  precede  the  "  sweetness." 
Fral«bly  in  English  the  rhythmical  balance  of  the  wnn^  decided  the  order  "  sweetness  and 
light."  not  "  li^c  and  sweetness."  On  the  other  hand,  il  may  Ik  said  that  ihe  natural  order 
is  lo  Ihe  Greek  also  the  rhythmical.  This  u  an  instance  in  which  even  a  trick  of  the  memory 
is  oul  of  Ihe  question.  Swift,  I  lake  It,  never  read  a  line  of  Philo.  I  only  regret  that,  though 
1  lighted  upon  thedlKovcry  before  Matthew  Arnold's  death.  1  omitted  lo  tell  him  of  it.  No  one 
Woiild  have  been  more  interested  than  be  in  such  a  literary  coincidence. —^xAmi  Tinui,  iSB;. 
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Bwlm,  In  thB,  a  slatig  term,  equivalent  to  the  French  "  dans  le  mouvc- 
ment,"  "dans  le  train,"  meaning  in  the  current  movement,  whether  in  poli- 
tics, literature,  or  society,  abreast  of  the  times,  in  the  inner  circle,  etc  The 
figure  is  undoubtedly  derived  from  a  "  swim"  or  school  of  fish. 

Swinging  round  the  circle,  a  phrase  by  which  President  Andrew  John- 
son described  hia  Western  trip  in  1866  during  his  quarrel  with  Congress.  The 
ostensible  objective  point  was  Chicago,  whither  he  had  been  invited  to  attend 
the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  monument  to  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  He 
was  attended  by  a  large  parly,  and  made  stops  at  all  the  larger  cities,  deliver- 
ing political  speeches,  not  always  in  good  taste  or  sufficiently  good  temper, 
according  to  his  adversaries.  The  phrase  was  turned  against  him  by  his 
o|>poneiils,  who  used  his  own  words  in  a  condemnatory  way  of  describing  hia 

S'wiDish  multitude.  In  his  "  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France," 
vol,  iii.  p.  33S,  Burke  pictures  a  period  when  "learning  will  be  cast  into  the 
mire,  and  trodden  down  under  the  hoofs  of  a  swinish  multitude."  His  ene- 
mies caught  up  the  phrase  as  meaning  that  liurke  actually  looked  upon  the 
people  at  large  as  no  better  than  swine,  and  the  ca tch- words  "  the  swinish 
multitude"  were  echoed  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  to  excite 
popular  indignation.  But,  indeed,  even  if  he  had  meant  to  bring  this  sweep- 
ing charge,  he  would  not  have  been  more  haughtily  undemocratic  than  many 
other  intellectual  princes.  The"Odi  profanum  vulgus  et  arceo"  ("  1  hale 
the  profane  and  vulgar  herd  and  keep  away  from  it")  of  Horace  (Odtt, 
III.,  i,  i)  has  been  echoed  and  re-echoed.  The  "  many-headed  multitude"  of 
Shakespeare  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  itself  a  hardly  complimentary  phrase, 
becomes  intensified  into  the  "  many-headed  monster"  of  Massinger  and  Pope  ; 

There  slill  remaini  10  moitify  a  »it 

Satirrs,  Ep.  i.,  Book  ii.,  1.  304. 
A  far  more  unpleasant  phrase,  "the  unwashed,"  or  "the  great  unwashed," 
is  sometimes  attributed  to  Rurke,  probably  through  a  confusion  with  "the 
swinish  mullilude."     In  fact,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  gradual  evolution  fj-om 
the  Shakespearian  line  uttered  by  Hubert  de  Burgh, — 
Anolhei  lean  unwashed  sniRcer. 

KiiigJ<,hn.  Acl  iv.,  Sc.  a. 

This  line,  humorously  applied  to  special  members  of  the  artisan  class,  led 
to  the  designation  of  the  entire  class  as  unwashed,  and  so,  by  a  natural  ex- 
tension, the  phrase  drew  in  all  the  masses. 


T. 

T,  the  twentieth  letter,  and  the  sixteenth  consonant,  of  the  English  alphabet 
In  the  Phtenician  alphabet  it  was  the  twenty-second  and  last  letter.  The 
succeeding  letters  in  our  alphabet,  as  in  ihe  Latin  and  the  Greek,  were  gradual 


T.  It  suits  to  a  T.  The  T,  T-square  or  T-rule,  is  an  instrument  (so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  capital  T)  used  b^  mechanics  and  draughts- 
men where  great  exactness  and  nicety  are  required,  especially  in  making 
angles  true  and  obtaining  perpendiculars  on  paper  or  wood.  Hence  the  ex- 
pression "  It  suits  to  a  T"  means  that  a  certain  thing  is  exactly  right  in  every 
way,  aa  z  piece  of  workmanship  would  be  when  mea«ured  by  the  T-sqiuire. 
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hrase  is  Ihat,  as  /  is  the  final  letter  of  the  word 
s  completely  and  absolutely. 

T.  D.  Pipe,  a  cheap  clay  pipe,  said  to  take  its  name  from  Timothy  Dexter, 
■11  eccentric  capitalist,  who  tii  his  will  left  a  large  sum  of  money  to  be  ex- 
pended  in  the  erection  of  a  factory  where  such  pipes  were  lo  be  man iifac lured. 
He  was  born  at  Maiden,  Massachusetts,  in  1793,  and  al  an  early  age  appren- 
ticed to  a  tanner.  Uii  attaining  the  age  of  tweiity-one  he  went  into  business 
for  himself,  and  amassed  a  fortune.  He  then  moved  (u  Newburyport  and 
styled  himself  Lord  Timothy  Uexter.  He  adorned  his  grounds  with  wooden 
statues  costing  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  dressed  In  a  hall-military,  half-classic 
style,  and  rode  in  a  coach  that  imitated  the  cars  of  the  heaihen  deities.  He 
wrote  a  book,  "  Pickle  for  the  Knowing  Ones  ;  or.  Plain  Truth  in  a  Home- 
spun Dress."  It  was  entirely  without  punctuation  In  the  first  edition.  On 
the  last  page  of  the  second  edi:ion  he  inserted  this  note  : 

Fouidcr  misler  printer  the  Nowing  ones  compUne  of  my  book  tbe  fust  edition  had  no  stops 
I  put  in  A  nuf  here  and  they  may  pepper  and  salt  it  as  they  plese. 

Here  follows  a  quantity  of  all  sorts  of  punctuation-marks.     His  life  has  been 
written  by  Samuel  L.  Knapp. 

Take  a  back  seat,  To,  in  American  slang,  to  retire  into  obscurity,  to  with- 
draw from  public  notice  as  a  confession  of  failure.  Though  the  phrase  was 
current  before  Andrew  Johnson's  Presidency,  it  ivas  he  who  gave  it  a  "send- 
off"  in  his  famous  saying  that  in  the  work  of  reconstruction  traitors  should 
take  back  seats. 

Who  will  say  that  the  Britishers  are  not  a  forbearing  and  forgiving  race,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Stratford-on-Avon  don't  by  any  means  take  a  back  seat  in  Ibat  line!  Ignatius  Dannelly 
BcluBlly  visiied  the  birthplace  of  Shakespeare  and  wasn't  lynched  I  Far  from  it :  be  was  hos- 
pitably received  and  entetlained.— 7 ««  Sifli>i£s,  iSSS. 

Taking  a  sight,  the  common  name  for  a  gesture  which  is  thus  described 
by  Rabelais,  Book  ii.,  chap.  xtz.  ;  "  Panurge  suddenly  lifted  up  in  the  air  his 
right  hand,  and  put  the  thumb  thereof  into  the  nostril  of  the  same  side,  hold- 
ing his  four  fingers  straight  out."  The  gesture  is  a  very  old  one.  Captain 
Marryat,  in  his  "  Jutlaix^"  gives  it  a  quasi-divine  origin  ;  "  Some  of  the  old 
coins  found  in  Denmark  represent  the  god  Thor, — and  what  do  you  imagine 
he  is  doing  ?  Why,  applying  his  thumb  to  the  end  of  his  nose,  with  his  Tour 
fingers  extended  in  the  air."  If  so,  there  can  surely  be  nothing  profane  in 
the  story  of  the  English  bishop  who  remonstrated  with  a  clergyman  for 
driving  tandem.  The  latter  admitted  the  offence,  but  refused  to  see  any 
harm  in  it.  "I  drive  two  horses,"  he  said,  "so  does  your  lordship,  only 
yours  are  abreast,  while  one  of  mine  goes  ahead  of  the  other.  The  difference 
IS  a  mere  form." 

"  True,"  replied  the  bishop,  "  it  is  a  matter  of  form,  but  then  form  is  so 
much,  after  all.  For  instance,  in  pronouncing  the  benediction,  if  you  spread 
the  hands  so"  (making  the  usual  gesture  as  he  spoke),  "you  are  perfectly 
right;  but  if  you  were  to  spread  them  so"  (making  another  gesture  with 
thumb  to  nose  and  hands  tandem -fas  hi  on),  "it  would  hardly  be  the  same 

The  gesture  was  at  one  time  known  as  "  Queen  Anne's  Fan."  The  above 
term  Is  more  recent ;  for  a  suggested  origin  see  Walkkr,  It  is  a  matter  of 
dispute  whether  in  Shakespeare's  time  the  act  was  known  as  biting  one's 
thumb.     If  so,  the  following  passage  acquires  a  new  meaning  : 

Abraham.  Do  you  bite  your  thumb  al  ua,  sir! 

Sampian.  I  do  bite  my  thumb,  sir. 


r  lUml 

r  [humb  at  you,  ilr,  but  I  bile  my  thumh,  air. 

Htmte  and  JmlM,  Act  i.,  Sc.  i. 
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Tall  men  and  short.     James  I.,  King  of  England,  agking  the  Lord-Keeper 

Bacon  what  he  thought  of  the  French  ambassador,  he  answered  that  he  wai 
a  tall  and  proper  man,  "  Ay,"  replied  the  king,  "  but  what  think  you  of  his 
head-piece  f  is  he  a  proper  man  fur  an  ambassador  ?"  "  Sir,"  said  Bacon, 
"  tali  men  are  like  high  houses,  wherein  commonly  the  uppermost  rooms  are 
worst  furnished." 

Fuller  probably  remembered  this  when  he  wrote, — 

OrteD  ihc  cocklofi  is  empiy  in  (hose  wham  Nature  luilh  buill  nuny  stories  high. — Andra- 
Blew,  Sec.  vi.,  par.  lA,  i. 

And  SO  did  Butler  in  the  following  : 

Such  as  lake  lodgiHEs  in  a  head 
Thai's  m  be  let  unfumishid. 

Hudibrai,  Pan  L,  Canto  i.,  1.  i6i. 

Watls,  who  was  himself  a  small  man,  thus  consoles  himself  for  the  defect: 

Were  I  so  lall  to  reach  ihe  pole, 
Ot  grasp  the  ocean  wilh  my  span. 

The  mind's  Ihe  slaBdiLrd  oT  the  man. 

Watts  :  Hnrit  Ljirica :  Falit  Grtatneii. 
He  may  have  had  in  mind  these  passages  in  the  [;lassica  : 

1  do  HOI  distinguish  by  the  eye,  but  by  the  mind,  which  is  the  proper  judge  of  the  num.— 
Senbca  :  Oh  a  Htppy  Life,  cb.  \. 

It  is  the  mind  Ihat  makes  the  man,  and  our  vigor  is  in  our  immortal  soul. — Ovid  :  Mit»- 
».ff^/A««.  xiU. 

These  lines  of  Jonson  hardly  refer  to  physical  stature,  yet  they  may  be 
quoted  in  this  connection  : 

And  in  short  measures  life  may  perfect  be. 

Jonson:   Te  Ikt  Iwmorlat  MtiKBry  b/ Sir  iMeiut 
Cary  and  Sir  HtHry  Mormn. 

Tally  man,  Tally  iffoman,  indicating  a  man  and  woman  living  together 
without  marriage,  are  terms  used  in  English  mining-districts.  Coal-miners 
use  taliies  in  their  occupation,  and  at  many  ]>its  it  is  customary  to  send  the 
tubs  of  coal  to  bank  with  tin  tallies  attached,  each  tally  bearing  the  number 
of  the  bank,  or  henk,  where  the  coal  has  been  got  in  the  mine.  In  this  way 
the  coal  is  crediteil  to  ihe  proper  miner.  So,  figuratively,  a  man  and  a  woman 
living  together  without  marriage  bear  each  other's  tally  as  a  sign  of  temporary 

Tantamount.  In  dictionaries,  this  word,  meaning  "equivalent  in  value 
or  signification,"  is  designated  as  of  French  origin.  Locke  seems  to  use  it 
in  that  sense  :  "If  oi^e-third  of  our  coin  were  gone,  and  men  had  equally 
one-third  less  money  than  they  have,  it  must  be  tantamount,  what  I  scape  of 
one-third  less  another  must  make  up."  There  are  other  uses  of  the  word, 
by  which  its  original  meaning  is  deduced. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Clarke,  in  his  letters  concerning  the  Spanish  nation, 
1760-1761,  4to,  p.  199,  while  describing  the  churches  in  Segovia,  notices  that 
of  St.  Dominic,  a  noble  gochic  structure,  buill  about  1406,  having  cut  on  the 
stone  beneath  Ihe  cornice  continued  iinder  the  roof  outside  a  representation 
of  the  words  "Tanto  Monta"  in  old  characters,  the  meaning  of  which  is.  that 
when,  by  the  marriage  uf  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  1474,  the  kingdoms  of 
Spain  and  Castile  were  united,  (hey  made  this  Spanish  proverb,  "Tanto 
inom a,  monta  tanto  Isal>ellacomo  Fernando," — that  is  to  say,  Isabel  is  as  good 
■■  Ferdinand,  and  Ferdinand  as  Isabel.     Hence  comes  our  Engliiih  word 


Another  similar  account  occurs  in  Udal  ap  Rhya's  "Account  of  Spamt" 
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1749,  8vo,  p.  14,  when,  speaking  of  the  privileges  formerly  pertaining  to  the 

Aragonese,  he  notices  one  that  related  to  the  terms  and  conditions  upon 
which  they  choae  their  kings.  The  furni  was  as  follows  :  "  Nos,  que  valeiuos 
tanto  comu  vos,  os  hazemos  nuestro  Rey  y  Seizor,  con  tal  que  guardeis  nuestro 
Fueros  y  Libertades.  Si  no,  no,"  ("  We,  who  are  as  good  as  you,  make 
you  our  Lord  and  King,  provided  you  maintain  our  Rights  and  Liberties.  If 
not,  no,")  This  privilege  the  people  of  Aragon  retained  till  about  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century,  when  it  was  abrogated  by  King  Pedro  the  First. 

Tairing  and  Featb«riog.  This  uncomfortable  mode  of  punishment  dates 
back  to  medixvat  Europe,  An  anciei\t /ail/au  tells  how  a  certain  matron,  to 
rid  herself  of  the  dishonorable  impurtuiiilies  of  a  cur^,  a  provost,  and  a 
forester,  made  appointments  with  all  three,  and  then  contrived  that  they 
should  be  stripped  and  thrown  into  a  cask  of  feathers,  whence  they  were 
hunted  by  her  husband,  with  the  dogs  and  the  villagers  at  their  heels.  In 
England  the  penalty  was  legally  introduced  in  1189,  when  Richard  I,,  before 
selling  out  on  the  third  Crusade,  ordained,  with  a  view  to  preserving  the  dis- 
cipline of  his  fleet,  that 

A  robber  who  shall  be  convicted  of  theft  shall  have  his  head  cropped  after  the  -fashioD  of  a 
chimpioD,  und  ioilii^fUck  itaU  it  pound  thiria<i,  a«d  thtftatkin  rf  a  cuikion  ihnttbt 
ikaktn  an/  cm  Aim,  so  that  he  may  be  known,  and  at  the  ficsi  land  at  which  the  ship  shall 
touch  he  shall  be  set  on  shore.— Rogek  db  Hovbden  ;  Annalr,  Rirum  Anglicarum. 

In  modern  times,  and  especially  in  some  of  the  Western  Slates  of  America, 
the  practice  has  found  favor  with  the  populace  as  a  means  of  executing  sum- 
mary justice  on  an  offender  whom  the  law,  perhaps,  shows  no  anxiety  to 
reach.  Sydney  Smith  once  said  to  Samuel  Rogers,  "My  dear  Rogers,  if  we 
were  both  in  America  we  should  be  tarred  and  feathered  ;  and,  lovely  as  we 
are  by  nature,  I  should  be  an  ostrich  aiid  you  an  emu." 

Tartar,  To  catch  a,  a  proverbialism  which  has  many  parallels,  as  the 
Roman  proverb  "to  hold  a  wolf  by  the  ears,"  and  Ihe  modern  slang  phrase 
"to  bite  off  more  than  one  can  chew,"  or  the  common  saying  "to  rouse  a 
hornets'  nest,"  all  implying  the  getting  more  than  one  bargained  for.  Grose 
tells  the  tale  of  an  Irish  soldier  in  the  Imperial  service  who  shouted  in  battle 
to  his  comrade  that  he  had  caught  a  Tartar.  "  Being  him  along,  then,"  said 
his  mate.  "  But  he  won't  come,"  cried  Paddy.  "  Then  come  yourself,"  said 
his  comrade.  "Arrahl"  cried  Paddy,  "I  wish  I  could,  but  he  won't  let  me." 
A  variant,  in  which  the  tables  are  turned,  is  that  of  the  gentleman  who  one 
day  was  surprised  in  his  palace  by  the  apparition  of  a  ferocious-looking  bit 
of  humanity,  unmistakably  a  Tartar.  Sitting  paralyzed  with  fear  while  the 
barbarian  began  gathering  such  costly  objects  lying  about  as  pleased  his 
fancy,  the  door  opened,  and  a  beautiful  woman  walked  in.  At  sight  of  her 
Ihe  robber  dropped  everything,  and,  picking  her  up,  carried  her  off.  "  Aias," 
cried  the  poor  gentleman,  as  they  ttisappeared  in  the  distance,  "I  have  lost 
my  wife.     But  God  help  the  Tartar," 

A  correspondent  of  Neta  and  Queries  (sixth  series,  viii.  226)  mentions  an 
analogous  Lincolnshire  saying,  "I've  got  her  yet,  like  Billy  joy's  cow,"  of 
which  the  following  explanation  had  been  given  to  him,  "A  certain  small 
yeoman,  Billy  joy  by  name,  once  upon  a  time  went  to  Caistor  Fair  to  buy  a 
cow.  On  returning  with  his  purchase  he  led  her  by  a  rope  round  the  horns, 
Ihe  other  end  of  which  he  kept  in  his  hand,  but,  being  naturally  a  lazy  fellow, 
at  last  tied  it  round  Ms  waist.  The  day  was  hot,  and  the  >  bees  was  fell,' 
and  so  it  came  that  on  passing  Caborne  horse-dike  the  cow  took  to  the  water, 
dragging  her  master  with  her,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  on-lookers,  to 
the  other  side.  All  this  time  Billy,  wishing  to  make  the  best  of  his  enforced 
position,  kept  tugging  at  the  rope,  and  calling  out,  'I've  got  her  yetl  I've  got 
ner  yet  1' " 
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lai^Atj.  Saint  Etheldreda,  or  Saint  Audry,  was  the  daughter  of  a  king 
of  East  Andia,  whu  died  abbess  of  the  convent  of  Ely,  which  she  founded  on 
the  spot  where  the  cathedral  Htands.  At  the  fair  of  Saint  Audry  at  Ely  in 
former  times  toys  of  all  surts  were  sold,  also  a  description  of  cheap  laces, 
which,  under  the  name  of  "tawdry  laces,"  long  enjoyed  a  celebrity.  Various 
allusions  to  tawdry  laces  occur  in  Shakespeare,  Spenser,  and  oiher  writers  tA 
their  age. 

One  lime  I  gave  Ihee  n  piper  of  plus. 

And  if  thou  will  not  granl  me  love. 
Id  tniih  I'll  die  bdore  thy  face. 

Otd  Ballad. 

It  was  a  happy  age  when  a.  man  might  have  wooed  bi)  wench  with  •  pair  of  kid  l«alfaer 
gloves,  a  silver  ihimble,  or  with  a  tawdry  lace ;  bul  auw  a  velvet  gowD,  a  chain  of  pekrl,  or  a 
caacb  with  four  hotses  will  scarcely  serve  (he  [um.— KiCH  :  Mf  Lad/t  Leokiug-GUui,  tfii6. 

In  time  the  epithet  tawdry  came  to  be  applied  to  any  cheaply  pretentious 

Tazatioii  without  representation  is  tyranay,  a  phrase  which  formu- 
lated the  grievances  of  the  American  Colonies  immediately  before  the  Revo- 
lulion.  When  and  by  whom  it  was  coined  is  not  known,  nor  whether  it 
preceded  or  was  a  reply  to  the  celebrated  pamphlet  which  appeared  in  Eng- 
land about  the  same  time,  entitled  "  Taxation  no  Tyranny." 

Lord  Castlereagh  inveighed  against  "  the  ignorant  impatience  of  taxation" 
when  his  proposed  income-tax  was  rejected  by  Parliament  in  i8t6.  "  Nothing 
is  certain  but  death  and  taxes,"  said  Franklin  in  1789,  in  a  letter  to  M. 
Leroy,  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  "  Our  constitution  is  in  actual 
operation,  and  everything  appears  10  promise  that  it  will  last,  mais  daut  ct 
monde  il  n'y  a  rien  d'assuri  que  la  mart  it  Us  impStt." 

To  lax  our  labors  and  excise  our  brains. 

Churchill:  Af^^i,  1.171. 

Taylor.  Oeneral  Taylor  never  surrendeTS,  a  famous  phrase  at* 
tributed  to  General  Zachary  Taylor.  The  story  runs  that  just  before  the 
battle  of  Buena  Vista,  on  ihe  22d  of  February,  1847,  General  Santa  Anna 
sent  Taylor  a  summons  to  surrender,  stating  that  he  did  so  from  feehngs  of 
benevolence,  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  bloodshed,  for  his  force  of  twenty 
thousand  men  was  certain  to  crush  the  six  thousand  under  Taylor.  So  far 
the  facts  are  historical.  Uut  the  story  goes  on  to  say  that  "  Old  Rough  and 
Ready"  sent  back  the  laconic  message  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  phrase 
entered  largely  into  the  campaign  of  1S48,  when  Taylor  ran  for  the  Presi- 
dency, and  it  was  so  effective  as  a  rallying-cry  that  he  did  not  care  to  dispute 
its  authenticity,  liut  his  real  answer  to  Santa  Anna  as  officially  stated  (p. 
170,  -Taylor  and  his  Generals,"  Butler  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  1847)  ran  as 
follows  : 

HBAD-QVARTBItS  Akmv  OF  OCCUPATIOH, 

Nkak  Buena  Vista,  FehRUry  ii,  1S47. 
Siti,— In  reply  to  your  note  of  this  dale,  summoning  me  to  luirender  my  forceisl  diKrMi™, 
I  beg  leave  to  lay  Ibat  I  decline  acceding  tu  your  requesl. 

With  high  respect,  I  am,  lir. 

Your  oliedieni  Krvanl, 

Z.  T*TLO>l. 

Maj-r-GiHinU  U.  S.  Armr  Ctmmamiiir. 
ShBoh  Gh«.  D,  Aktonio  Lopbi  db  Santa  Anna, 

CuMMandrr-im-Lii./,  La  Eiuamlada. 

Lord  Chesterfield 
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Tbe  dcwi  of  the  cvCTitng  moil  carerully  ahun,— 
Tfaote  UXK  of  [he  >ky  Tai  ihc  lo»  uf  ihe  tun. 

Adviei  In  a  Lady  in  Autumn. 
Wordsworth,  in  contrasting  Imagination  and  Fancy,  opposes  to  these  lines, 
which   he  slightly  misquotes,   the   beautiful   thought  in   the   ninth   book  ot 
"Paradise  Lost/' 

Sky  lound,  and,  muttering  thunder,  some  lad  diops 

Wept  at  GomplciiuE  of  the  uurml  aia 

Original, 

"The  associating  link,"  he  says,  "is  the  same  in  each  instance.  Dew  and 
lain,  not  distinguishable  Irom  the  liquid  substance  of  tears,  are  employed  as 
indications  of  sorrow.  A  flash  of  surprise  is  the  effect  in  Ihe  former  case  ; 
a  flash  of  surprise,  and  nothing  more  ;  for  Ihe  nature  of  things  does  not  sus- 
tain the  combination.  In  the  latter,  the  effects  from  the  act,  of  which  there 
is  this  immediate  consec[uence  and  visible  sign,  are  so  momentous  that  Ihe 
mind  acknowledges  Ihe  justice  and  reasonableness  of  Ihe  sympathy  in  nature 
so  manifested,  and  the  sky  weeps  drops  of  water  as  if  with  human  eyes,  as 
'Earth  had  before  trembled  from  her  entrails,  and  Nature  given  a  second 

Chesterfield's  conceit  has  been  frequently  used,  both  before  and  after  his 


The  britial  of  ih^  earth  atld  sky,       ' 
The  dew  shall  weep  thy  lall  [o-nighl, 

George  Hehbhbt:  Virtue. 

Teeth,  To  pall  one's,  a  proverbial  expression  meaning  to  render  harmless, 
to  disarm  by  some  cunning  or  subterfuge,  the  reference  being  to  ^t^op's 
feble  of  the  lion  in  love  with  a  maiden.  She  directed  him  to  pull  his  teeth 
and  trim  his  claws,  and  when  he  had  done  this  he  was  easily  overpowered. 

Soon  after  the  celebrated  coalition  between  Fox  and  Lord  North,  the 
former  was  boasting  at  Brooks's  club-house  of  the  advantageous  peace  he 
had  ratified  with  France,  adding  that  he  had  at  length  prevailed  on  the  court 
of  Versailles  to  relinquish  all  pretensions  to  the  gum-trade  in  favor  of  Great 
Britain.  Selwyn,  who  was  present,  and  to  all  appearance  asleep  in  his  chair, 
immediately  exclaimed,  "  That,  Charles,  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at ;  for, 
having  permitted  the  French  to  draw  your  teeth,  they  would  indeed  be  fools 
to  quarrel  with  you  about  your  gums." 

Teetotaler,  a  total  abstait\er,  teetotal  being  an  emphatic  reduplication 
of  total.  It  is  said  that  Richard  Turner,  an  English  temperance  orator  who 
had  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  would  invariably  speak  of  t-t-Iutal  absti- 
nence. In  derision  his  supporters  were  nicknamed  teetotalers.  This  was 
eirca  1830-35.  On  the  other  hand.  Turner  himself  asserted  that  he  Invented 
the  word  and  did  not  stumble  into  it.  This  is  the  epitaph  which  may  be  read 
on  his  tombstone  at  Preston,  near  Manchester  r  "  Beneath  this  stone  are  de- 
posited  the  remains  of  Richard  Turner,  author  of  Ihe  word  Teetolal  as 
applied  to  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors,  who  departed  this  life  on 
the  27lh  day  of  October,  1846,  aged  56  years." 

Another  origin  of  Ihe  word  is  confirmed  by  the  Rev.  Joel  Jewell  in  a  letter 
to  the  editors  of  the  Cenlury  Dictionary.  In  i3i8  a  temperance  society 
was  formed  at  Hector,  New  York,  of  which  Mr.  Jewell  became  secretary. 
At  first  they  pledged  themselves  to  abstain  from  distilled  spirits  only,  but  m 
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January,  1827,  another  pledge  was  introduced,  binding  all  signers  to  total 
abstinence.  The  two  classes  were  distinguished  by  the  initials  O.  P.  [Old 
Pledge)  and  T  (Total) ;  and  the  frequent  explanations  necessitated  by  these 
symbols  made  "T — total"  a  familiar  allocution.  It  lii  quite  possible  that 
both  derivations  are  correct,  and  that  the  word  originated  independently  itk 
the  two  countries. 

Tempest  In  a  t:eapot.  This  phrase  is  one  of  the  modifications  or  an  old 
proverb  which  can  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Cicero,  who  quotes  it 
as  a  common  saying, — e.g.,  "  Gratidius  excitabil  fiuclus  in  simpulo,  ut  dicitur" 
("Gratidius  raised  a  tempest  in  a  ladle,  as  the  saying  is").  (De  L<gibut,  iii. 
16.)  Athenxus,  who  wrote  in  the  third  century,  makes  the  flute-player  Dorian 
ridicule  Timotheus,  who  undertook  to  imitate  a  storm  at  sea  on  the  Either, 
by  saying,  "I  have  heard  a  greater  storm  in  a  boiling  pot."  The  French 
form,  "  une  tempSte  dans  une  vetre  d'eau"  ("  a  tempest  in  a  glass  of  water"), 
was  first  applied  to  the  disturbances  in  the  republic  of  Geneva  near  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  is  variously  attributed  to  the  Austrian  Duke 
Leopold,  to  Paul,  Grai)d  Duke  of  Russia,  and  to  the  French  author  and  jurist 
Linguel.  Balzac,  in  his  "Cure  de  Tours,"  assigns  the  authorship,  without 
any  apparent  evidence,  to  Montesquieu.  The  English  phrase  is  an  evident 
reminiscence  of  the  French,  "teapot"  being  substituted  for  the  sake  of 
alliteration,  but  it  is  doubtful  who  first  gave  it  currency.  Lord  North  is  said 
to  have  applied  the  phrase  to  the  outbreak  of  the  American  colonists  against 
the  lax  on  lea;  but  Lord  Chatham  is  also  said  to  have  characterized  a 
London  riot  in  the  same  terms. 

Tempora  mutantur  et  nos  mutamut  in  illis  (L.,  "  Times  change  and 
we  change  with  them"),  a  Latin  ex|)ression  of  medisval  origin.  It  seems  to 
be  a  misquotation  of  a  line  by  Matthias  Borbonius ; 

Omnia  miiianiiir,  nos  cE  mutiimur  in  illii. 

Deliela  Poelarum  Cirman^rum.  vol.  i.  p.  685. 

Borbonius  calls  this  a  saying  of  Ijatharius  L  (circa  830).  The  neatest 
approach  in  any  classic  author  is'  in  Ovid  : 

Melamorfikeiii,  liv.  bt.  Iii. 
Pope  amplifies  the  sentiment  in  "Moral  Essays,"  Epistle  i.,  1.  172, — 
Teneis  wiih  books,  and  pnnciples  with  limei; 


—each  thing  bis  turn  doc*  hold  ; 
PJcw  iFiingi  succeed,  as  former  things  grow  old, 

<:«««o«,«/flr  Caniltmat  Ew. 
But  the  grest  evil  in  such  cas*s  is  this,— that  we  onnot  ate  the  eitent  of  the  dunce* 
wroughl  or  being  wrought,  Irom  liaving  ourselves  partaken  in  them.     Temptra  mutantur, 
and  naturally  if  we  coald  review  them  with  the  neutral  eye  of  «  stranger  il  would  be  linpi«- 

panaken  of  ilie  chanKes ;  tt  Km  tMHlaitmr  in  iliii.    And  this  fict  disturbs'  ihe  power  of 
appreciating  ihose  changes.— Db  guiNCHV. 

Think  what  a  woman  should  be — «he  vras  that,  a  familiar  epitaphic 
line,  used  with  many  variations  on  English  and  Anietican  monuments.  Thus, 
in  Torriiigton  Church*yatd,  Devon  : 

She  was— but  words  are  wanting  to  My  what. 

Think  whM  ■  womiu]  sbould  be— she  was  tbM. 
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This  is  said  to  have  provoked  the  fullowing  reply : 

But  jTnTy'jones  *' ,  n=ilh« 'on"o  "v.h«. 

The  following  epitaph  on  Rev.  Joseph  Gteen,  who  died  in  1770,  is  ir 
itable,  Massachusetts  .- 

Think  whaL  the  Christian  minister  should  be. 
You've  then  hit  character,  for  suih  was  he. 

n  the  Shakespearian  phrase, — 


Thirteen,  an  unlucky  number,  especially  in  Ihe  case  oF  thirteen  at  table, 
when  one  of  the  diners  will  surely  die  within  the  year.  The  superstition  is 
an  ancient  one  and  widely  prevalent.  There  are  streets  in  Paris  and  other 
French  cities  where  houses  are  numbered  13  bis,  1 12  bis,  etc.,  in  lieu  of  13  or 
113.  Even  in  America  many  hotels  have  no  room  13,  The  Turks  have 
almost  expunged  the  number  13  from  their  vocabulary.  The  Italians  never 
use  it  in  making  up  the  numbers  fur  thetr  lotteries,  and  in  one  of  their  games 
the  thirteenth  card  bears  the  figure  of  death.  In  almost  all  civilized  coun- 
tries may  be  found  educated  men  and  women  who  would  rather  die  than  sit 
down  thirteen  at  table.  The  Parisian  pique-assitttt,  who  lives  by  dining  in 
other  people's  houses,  is  often  known  as  the  quatorziimt,  it  being  the  chief 
part  of  his  business  to  make  the  fourteenth  to  the  chance  unlucKy  number. 
In  New  York  a  club  called  the  Thirteen  Club  was  started  In  1884  for  the 
express  purpose  of  downing  this  superstition.  The  number  of  members 
always  consists  of  some  multiple  of  thirteen,  they  dine  together  on  the  thir- 
teenth of  every  month,  thirteen  at  a  table,  their  dues  are  thirteen  cents  a 
month,  and  everything  connected  with  the  club  is  arranged  as  far  as  possible 
by  Ihirteens.  From  year  to  year  they  publish  reports  to  show  that  individu- 
ally and  collectively  they  are  as  healthy,  prosperous,  and  long-lived  as  the 
members  of  any  other  club. 

The  superstition  probably  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  Christ  and  his  apostles 
made  a  total  of  thirteen  at  the  Last  Supper,  and  gained  additional  strength 
and  currency  through  the  Norse  story  of  Loki's  banquet  with  the  gods  in 
Valhalla.     Baldur  was  the  thirteenth  at  the  table,  and  had  to  die. 

Thirteen  is  a  number  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  rebels.     A  party  of  naval  prisoaera  lately 

relumed  from  Jersey  say  that  the  rations  among  the  rebels  are  thirteen  dried  clams  per  day ; 

"  that  Mr.  Washington  has  thirteen  toes  on  his  feet  (the  extra  ones  havine  grown  since 

lEie  Declaration  of  Independence),  and  the  same  number  of  teeth  in  each  jaw;  that  the 

Sachem  Schuyler  has  a  topknot  of  thirteen  stitf  hairs,  which  erect  themselves  un  the  crown 

one  penny  sterling :  that  Polly  Wayne  was  just  thirteen  hours  in  snbduine  Stony  Point,  and 

of  whom  expect  to  be  generals  and  members  of  the  High  and  Mighty  Congress  of  the  thurt'een 
United  States  when  Ihey  attain  thirteen  years  ;  that  Mrs.  Washington  has  a  mottled  tom-cat 
(which  she  call*,  lo  a  complimentary  way, '  Hamilion'l  with  thirteen  yellow  rings  around  hii 
tail,  and  that  bis  flauating  it  suggested  to  the  Congress  the  adoption  of  the  same  number  of 
■tripes  for  the  rebel  flag." — Landen  Ntwspafitr,  i-jt6,  quoted  in  Lippiiuott'i  JUagaiint,  July, 

Tbia  Is  an  ox.  There  is  a  popular  tradition  that  some  painter,  uncertain 
of  his  own  handiwork  or  of  the  acumen  of  his  critics,  wrote  under  an  animal 
which  he  had  painted,  "This  is  an  ox,"  and  so  avoided  all  danger  of  misappre- 
hension. The  story  is  told  In  various  ways,  authorities  ditjering  widely  nut 
only  as  to  the  nationality  of  the  painter,  but  also  as  to  the  period  at  which  he 
flourished  and  the  nature  of  the  animal  he  portrayed.  Kingsley,  in  "Two 
Years  Ago,"  chap,  vii.,  writes,  "Port  rait -painters  now  depend  for  their 
effects  on  the  meie  accidents  of  entourage  ;  on  dress,  on  landscape,  even  on 
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broad  hints  of  a  man's  occapation,  putting  a  plan  on  the  engineer'*  table,  and 
a  roll  in  the  statesman's  hands,  like  ihe  old  Greek  who  wrote  'This  is  an 
ox'  under  his  piclure."  Bui  Defoe,  in  speaking  of  the  effect  his  famous 
pamphlet  "  A  Short  Way  with  the  Dissenters"  had  on  the  Dissenters  them- 
selves, and  their  failure  lo  comprehend  its  ironical  drift,  says,  "  All  Ihe  fault 
I  can  find  in  myself  as  to  these  people  is  that  when  I  had  drawn  the  picture 
I  did  not,  like  ihe  Dviichman  with  his  man  and  his  bear,  write  under  them, 
'  This  is  the  man,  and  this  is  the  bear,'  lest  the  people  should  mistake  tnc." 

Thistle.  As  to  the  adoption  of  the  thistle  as  an  emblem  of  Scotland  his- 
tory is  silent,  but  tradition  is  as  noisy  as  ever.  The  favorite  legend  tells  how 
the  Danes  were  creeping  silently  one  night  towards  the  Scotch  camp, — in  spite 
of  their  rule,  which  looked  upon  a  midnight  allack  upon  an  enemy  as  unwar- 
rior-like, — when  suddenly  one  of  the  soldiers  set  his  bare  foot  upon  a  thistle. 
The  sharp  points  entered  his  unprotected  flesh  and  drew  from  him  a  cry  of 
pain.  The  Scotch  were  aroused,  and,  fallii^g  upon  the  attacking  Danes, 
defeated  them  with  terrible  slaughter.  Ever  since  that  time  the  Scotch 
have  taken  the  thistle  as  their  emblem. 

Another  legend  tells  how  the  eponymic  Queen  Scotia,  after  a  hard-won 
victory  over  some  nameless  enemy,  threw  herself  on  the  grass  to  rest,  on  the 
very  spot  where  a  thisile  had  elected  to  grow.  It  is  not  mentioned  whether 
she  fought  in  the  national  costume.  But  at  all  events  the  prickly  spines  of 
the  offending  thistle  found  a  lodgement  in  her  fair  flesh.  "  He  that  silteth  on 
a  nettle,"  says  the  proverb,  "  nseth  up  quickly."  The  same  holds  good 
of  the  thistle.  Scotia  jumped  up  in  an  ecstasy  of  wrath  and  woe  and 
plucked  the  plant  up  by  tne  roots.  But  just  as  she  was  about  to  cast  it  from 
her  with  a  trooper-like  expression,  it  struck  her  that  henceforth  Ihe  plant 
should  evermore  be  associated  in  her  mind  with  Ihe  glorious  victory.  She 
placed  it  in  her  casque,  and  from  that  time  the  thistle  became  the  national 
emblem. 

Sir  Henry  Nicholas  traces  the  badge  to  James  III.,  for  in  an  inventory  of 
his  jewels  thistles  are  mentioned  as  among  the  ornaments  ;  but  this  is  hardly 
sufficient  proof  that  the  thistle  had  then  been  adopted  as  the  national  emblem. 
The  first  authentic  mention  of  the  thistle  as  the  national  flower  is  in  Dunbar's 
poem  of  "The  Thistle  and  the  Rose," — in  which,  by  the  way,  he  gives  the 
rose  the  highest  honor, — which  was  written  in  1503  on  the  occasion  of  ihe 
marriage  of  James  IV   10  Margaret  Tudor  of  England. 

What  is  ihe  true  Scotch  thistle  even  the  Scotch  antiquaries  cannot  decide, 
and  in  this  uncertainty  it  is  safest  to  to  say  that  no  Ihistle  in  particular  can 
claim  the  sole  honor,  but  that  it  extends  to  every  member  of  the  family  found 
in  Scotland.  The  heraldic  emblem  most  closely  resembles  the  musk'thistle 
{Carduui  nutans). 

Thunder,  Steal  mj.  John  Dennis,  critic  and  dramatist  (1657-1734),  was 
the  inventor  of  a  new  species  of  stage  ihunder  which  was  used  for  tlie  first 
time  in  a  play  of  bis  own,  "  Appius  and  Virginia."  Even  with  this  assistance 
the  play  was  coldly  received  and  speedily  withdrawn.  Shortly  afterwards, 
being  in  the  pit  at  the  representation  of  "  Macbeth"  (so  Spence  tells  us),  he 
heard  his  own  thunder  made  use  of  "Damn  them  I"  he  cried,  risine  in  a 
violent  passion,  "  they  will  not  let  my  play  run,  but  they  steal  my  thunder  1" 
The  phrase  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  Pope,  in  the  "Dunciad,"  has  this 
ugly  bit  at  Dennis  : 

To  move,  lo  roJM,  10  raviih  every  heut 

With  Shakespeive't  oaiure,  or  with  JoaHo'i  ut. 

Lei  others  um  ;  'lii  youn  to  ihake  Uie  toul 

bowl. 

>k  il.,  1.  ■ 
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Pope's  note  to  the  above  is  as  follows !  "  The  old  way  of  itiaking  thunder 
and  mustard  were  the  same  ;  but  since,  il  is  more  advantageously  peiforined 
by  troughs  of  wood  with  stops  in  them.  Whether  Mr.  Dennis  was  ihe  in- 
venlor  of  that  impruvemenl  I  know  not ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  being  once  at 
a  tragedy  of  a  new  author,  he  fell  into  a  great  passion  at  hearing  some,  and 
cried,  '  'Sdeath  1  thai  is  my  thunder  V  " 

Tick,  a  slang  word  for  credit,  corrupted  from  ticket,  the  seventeenth-cen- 
tury term  fot  a  tradeamm's  bill.  As  early  as  1609,  Dekker,  in  "The  Gull's 
Horn-Book,"  says,  "No  matter  upon  landing  whether  you  have  money  or 
no, — you  may  swim  in  twentie  of  their  boats  over  the  river  upon  ticket." 
Sedley,  in  "The  Mulberry  Garden"  (1668),  uses  the  modern  corruption:  "I 
confess  my  lick  is  not  good."  The  Fiench  slang  equivalent  is  "  mvnr  i 
Fardoise"  alluding,  like  our  expression  "  put  it  on  the  slate,"  or  "slate  it,"  to 
the  stale  on  which  accounts  are  recorded  at  wine-shops. 

Fox,  whose  pecuniary  cmbairassments  were  universally  lecogniied.  bdng  aliscked  by  > 
uvere  iodJlposiIiOD,  which  confined  him  lo  his  apunment,  Dudley  frequenLly  visited  him. 
In  Ihe  course  of  conversation.  Fox,  slluding  1q  his  complaint?,  remarked  that  he  was  com- 
pelled  10  observe  much  regularity  in  his  diet  and  hours,  adding.  "  1  live  by  rule,  like  clock- 
work."   '■  Yes,"  replied  Dudley  :  "  1  suppose  you  mean  yuu  go  by  tut,  tiit,  lick," — Sia 

Tidal  Wave,  an  American  political  figure  of  speech,  applied  to  an  election 
in  which  the  winning  party  is  returned  with  an  overwhelming  and  unprece- 
dented majority.     The  simile  is  obvious, 

Tlgsr.  As  to  the  origin  of  this  word  in  the  phrase  "Three  cheers  and  a 
tiger,"  the  following  explanation  has  been  given.  In  iSzz  the  Boston  Light 
Infantry,  under  Captain  Mackintosh  and  Lieutenant  Robert  C.  WiJithrop, 
visited  Salem,  Massachusetts,  and  encamped  in  Washington  Square.  They 
loved  rough-and-tumble  sports,  and  one  day  a  visitor  exclaimed  to  one,  who 
was  more  obstreperous  than  usual,  "  Oh,  you  tiger  !"  The  phrase  became  a 
catch-word,  a  term  of  playful  reproach.  On  the  route  lo  Boston  some  mu- 
sical genius  sang  an  impromptu  line.  "Oh,  you  tigers,  don't  you  know,"  to 
the  air  of  "  Rob  Roy  McGregor,  O  !"  The  Tigers  by  name  soon  began  to 
imitate  the  growl  of  their  protonymic.  At  the  end  of  three  cheers  a  "  liger" 
was  always  called  for.  In  1826  the  same  organization  visited  New  York, 
being  Ihe  first  volunteer  corps  from  Boston  to  visit  another  Slate.  Ai  a 
public  festival  the  Tigers  astonished  the  Gothamites  by  giving  the  genuine 
grow).  It  pleased  the  fancy  of  the  hosts,  and  gradually  became  adopted  on 
all  festive  and  joyous  occasions. 

Tiger,  To  buck  the,  in  American  slang,  to  gamble,  and  especially  in  a 
gambling-hell.  Applelans'  Journal  traced  this  use  of  ihe  word  tiger  to  a 
Chinese  divinity.  A  favorite  figure  of  one  of  the  Chinese  gods  of  gambling 
is  a  tiger  standmg  on  his  hind  feet  and  grasping  a  large  cash  in  his  mouth  or 
bis  paws.  Sometimes  the  image  is  made  of  wood  or  clay,  or  drawn  on  a 
piece  of  paper  or  board.  The  title  of  the  beast.  His  Excellency  the  Grasping 
Cash  Tiger,  is  frequently  written  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  placed  in  the 
gamhling-room  between  two  bunches  of  mock-money  suspended  under  the 
table  or  on  the  wall  behind  it.  This  figure  is  the  sign  for  a  gambling-house  : 
"The  Fighting  Tiger," 

Time.  Seize  Time  by  the  forelock.  Saturn,  or  Time,  is  usually  de- 
picted as  an  old  man,  bald  bui  for  a  single  lock  in  front.  Hence  the  proverb, 
which  is  attributed  to  Pittacus,  one  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece.  He 
ia  also  credited  with  its  equivalent,  "  to  know  the  fitting  moment"  Robert 
Souihwell  says,— 
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Time  weaia  all  hia  lock)  before, 
I'alte  Lbou  hold  upoo  his  forebeid ; 
When  he  fliea,  he  lums  no  more, 
And  behind  h»  scalp  is  naked. 


Unleuc  ibe  doe  him  by  the  forelock  take. 

An  analogous  expression,  "  Strike  when  ihe  iron  is  hoi,"  is  found  every- 
where in  proverbial  literature,  and  harks  baclc  to  Publius  Syrus  (Maxim  262) : 
■'  VoQ  should  hammer  your  iron  when  it  is  glowing  hot." 
The  familiar  English  proverb 

He  ihai  will  aot  when  be  may, 
When  he  will  be  ^ball  bave  nay, 

finds  a  Latin  original — "  Qui  non  vult  cum  potest,  non  utique  potent  cum 
volet" — in  the  "  Policraticus,"  Book  viii.,  ch.  xvii.,  of  Joannes  Sarisburieiisis 
(John  of  Salisbury,  a.d.  Itio-Ii8o),  who  traces  the  proverb  back  to  St.  Basil. 
A  certain  poor  woman  asked  the  saint  to  plead  her  cause  with  the  governor 
of  a  city.  The  latter  replied  that  he  would  have  helped  her,  but  could  not 
because  she  was  in  debt  to  the  treasury.  Whereupon  Basil  replied,  "  If  you 
really  would  and  cannot,  let  us  say  no  more  about  it ;  but  if  you  can  and  will 
not,  you  will  soon  be  reduced  to  such  a  state  that  you  will  wish  and  not  be 
able."  In  due  lime  the  governor  fell  into  disgrace  with  the  Emperor,  was 
imprisoned,  and  was  released  only  through  St.  Basil's  intervention,  after 
which  he  paid  the  woman  twice  as  much  as  she  originally  wanted. 

Time  and  tide  vridt  for  no  man.  one  of  a  cycle  of  sayings,  such  as 
"  Delays  are  dangerous,"  "  Seize  Time  by  the  forelock,"  "  ^fever  put  off  till 
lo-morrow  what  you  can  do  to-day,"  etc.,  which  are  common  to  the  proverbial 
of  all  countries.     In  multitudinous  forms  it  reappears  also  in  liter- 
Shakespeare  has  given  the  most  splendid  literary  expression  to  the 


There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  n: 


Jutfus  Casar,  Act  iv.,  Sc.  3. 

The  Baconians  in  the  Shakespeare -Bacon  controversy  attach  much  im- 
portance to  the  number  of  parallelisms  in  the  writings  of  the  dramatist  and 
the  philosopher.  None  of  their  citations  is  more  striking  than  the  following 
put  in  apposition  with  the  above  :  "  I  set  down  the  character  and  reputation, 
the  rather  because  they  have  certain  tides  and  seasons,  which  if  they  be  not 
taken  in  due  time  are  difficult  to  recover,  it  being  hard  to  restore  the  falling 
reputation."  {Advancement  a/ Learning.) 

The  word  tide  in  the  proverb  is  now  popularly  taken  as  being  used  in  the 
sense  in  which  Shakespeare  uses  it  in  the  quotation.  This  is  not,  however, 
the  original  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  saw,  Tid,  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Old 
English,  as  well  as  in  nearly  all  Teutonic  tongues,  means  specific  time  as 
opposed  to  time  in  the  abstract,  hence  season,  opportunity.  We  have  thus, 
still,  WhitsunftVif,  Lammasft'A,  etc.  Spenser,  in  his  "  Faerie  Queene,"  speaks 
of  his  characters  resting  "their  limbs  for  a  tide."  Blind  Harry,  in  his  "  Wal- 
lace" (written  about  1461),  says,  "Quhat  suld  I  spek  at  this  rii/r' ("  What 
should  \  say  at  this  time  or  on  this  occasion?")  In  Scotland  it  is  Still 
1  to  speak  of  a  good  tid  for  planting  or  securing  the  crop,  of  the 
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ground  being  in  line  Hd  (condition)  for  sowing,  and  of  a  man  being  in  the  tid 
(liumor)  for  doing  sucli  and  such  a  piece  of  work.     The  saw,  then,  meant 
originally,  "Time  and  season  or  opportunity  wail  for  no  man."    To  tide  ovtx 
a  misfurtune  or  an  evil  day  is  to  get  over  it  tor  the  time. 
Richard  Grant  White  suggests  that  in  the  Shal(es])earian  line 

Time  and  the  hour  runs  ihraugh  the  roueheal  day 

the  words  "time  and  the  hour" are  equivalent  to  "time  and  tide," — the  time 
and  tide  that  wait  for  no  man.  "That  is,  lime  and  opportunity,  lime  and 
tide,  run  through  the  roughest  day  ;  the  day  most  thickly  bestead  with  trouble 
is  lung  enough,  and  has  occasions  enough  for  the  service  and  the  safely  of  a 
ready,  quick-wilted  man.  But  for  the  rhythm,  Shakespeare  would  probably 
have  written  '  Time  and  tide  run  througli  the  roughest  day ;'  but,  as  the  adage 
in  that  form  was  not  well  suited  lo  his  verse,  he  used  the  equivalent  phrase, 
time  and  the  hour  (not  timeaodan  hour,  or  time  and  \.)\i.  houn).  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  singular  verb  in  this  line  I  ani  inclined  to  regard  as  due  to  the  poet's 
own  pen,  not  as  accidental." 

One  thing,  however,  is  very  evident,  that  at  a  comparatively  early  period 
the  original  meaning  of  tide  was  entirely  lost  sight  of: 

Hdisi  up  saitc  while  gale  dolh  Last : 
Tide  and  wim" 

Nat  man  can  .cth«  lime  or  dde. 

BuHNS  :   7am  o'  SkaHter. 

Tinker's  daoui,  Not  'worth  a  A  tinker's  dam  is  a  wall  of  dough  or 
of  soft  clay  raised  around  a  spot  which  a  plumber,  in  repairing,  desires  to 
flood  with  solder.  The  material  of  this  dam  can  be  used  only  once,  and  is 
thrown  away  after  this  very  temporary  period  of  usefulness.  Hence  the 
proverb  "  not  worth  a  tinker's  dam,"  wViich  either  through  a  perverse  humor 
or  through  misunderstanding  has  been  converted  into  profanity  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  final  w.  (Sec,  also,  Twopenny  Damn.) 

Tip,  colloquial  English  for  a  gratuity,  a  small  present  of  money.  In  America 
the  term  is  usually  confined  to  the  coin  given  a  waiter  or  other  servant.  In 
England  it  is  applied  also,  and  most  frequently,  to  the  money  which  a  parent, 
guardian,  or  relation  adroitly  slips  into  a  school-boy's  hand. 

What  money  is  better  btstowed  ihan  ihai  of  a  school-boy's  lipT  How  ihe  kindnesj  is 
recalled  bj  ihe  recipient  in  after-days  I  It  blesses  him  thai  gives  and  him  that  lakes.  Re- 
member how  happy  such  benefacliona  made  you  in  your  own  early  time,  and  go  off  on  the 
very  fiiw  fine  day  and  tip  your  nephew  at  school  1 — Thackeray  :  Tki  NeuKonm. 

Tip.  To  give  the  straight  tip,  a  slang  phrase  of  English  origin,  and 
probably  primarily  a  turf  phrase,  lip  being  equivalent  to  point.  To  "give  a 
straight  tip"  usually  means  to  give  an  honest  piece  of  advice,  or  a  reliable  bit 
of  i>rivate  information.  It  sometimes  means  to  speak  plainly  and  decisively, 
or  directly  to  the  point,  to  deliver  an  ultimatum. 

Tippecanoe,  a  political  nickname  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  ninth  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stales.  It  was  given  him  in  allusion  to  the  victory  won  by 
the  American  troops  whom  he  commanded  in  a  battle  against  the  Shawnee 
and  other  Indians  in  l8tt  on  the  banks  of  the  Tippecanoe  River,  a  little  stream 
in  NiTthwestern  Indiana.  "  Tippecanoe  and  Tyier  too"  was  the  refrain  of  a 
popular  campaign  song  during  the  "  I.og  Cabin  and  Hard  Cider  Campaign" 
(f.  v.).  At  the  same  election  "  Tom"  Corwin  was  the  Whig  candidate  for  the 
oflice  of  governor  of  Ohio,  and  the  alliterative  slogan  "Tom,  Tip,  and  Ty" 
Was  a  popular  party-cry  during  that  campaign,  including  as  it  did  the  abbrevi- 
ated names  of  the  three  principal  candidates,  "  Tom"  Corwin  for  the  gov- 
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ernorship.  and  Tippecanoe  Harrison  and  John  Tyler  for  the  Presidency  and 
the  Vice-Presidency  respectively. 

TiBBUe  ballots,  ballots  printed  on  very  thin  paper,  enablfng  a  voter  readily 
and  without  deieclioii  to  deposit  more  than  one  when  voting.  The  device  is 
said  to  have  been  first  employed  in  South  Carolina,  and  its  use  is  charged 
against  the  whites  in  the  Soulhern  States,  where  there  is  3  large  negro  popu- 
lation,  asameans  to  secure  to  themselves  a  preponderance  in  the  governments 
of  the  Slates. 

Toad-eater.  This  word  has  been  _a  fruitful  subject  of  conjecture  among 
etymologists.  Bishop  Copleston  suggests  a  derivation  from  the  Spanish  todito, 
which  he  says  means  a  factotum,  a  derivation  endorsed  by  Lord  Lyttleton  and 
Cobham  Brewer.  But  factotum  Is  a  totally  different  thing  from  toad-eater, 
and  there  is  no  such  word  as  todito  in  Spanish.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  term 
has  been  corrupted  from  any  foreign  language,  as  its  use  is  too  recent  to  atlov 
of  its  having  undergone  any  serious  modification  from  its  original  form.  In 
Miss  Fielding's  "  David  Simple"  (1744)  the  word  is  used  by  one  of  the  char- 
acters, and  was  then  so  uncommon  that  its  meaning  is  asked  by  another.  "It 
is  a  metaphor,"  says  the  original  speaker,  "taken  from  a  mountebank's  boy 
eating  toads  in  order  to  show  his  master's  skill  in  expelling  poison.  It  is 
built  on  a  supposition  that  people  who  are  so  unhappy  as  to  be  in  a  state  of 
dependence  are  forced  to  do  the  most  nauseous  things  that  can  he  thought  of 
to  please  and  humor  their  patrons."  This  explanation  is  probably  correct 
In  Che  works  of  Thomas  Brown,  of  facetious  memory,  among  some  letters 
supposed  to  be  written  from  the  dead  lo  the  living  is  one  from  Joseph  Haines, 
a  celebrated  mountebank  performer  In  Smith6eld  (died  1701),  m  the  course  of 
which  he  talks  of  having  "an  understrapper  to  draw  teeth  for  him  and  be  his 
toad-eater  on  the  siage."  There  is  a  similar  French  phrase,  "avaler  les  cra- 
pauds,"  or,  more  frequently,  "  les  couleuvres"  {"  to  swallow  adders"),  which 
no  doubt  has  a  similar  history. 

It  may  be  mentioned  as  a  singular  coincidence  that  the  Latin  for  "  toad"  is 
bujo,  or,  in  mid-Latin  and  modern  Italian,  buffo,  which  is  the  same  as  buffoon. 

Too  thin,  now  cUssed  as  an  Americanism,  in  the  sense  of  inadequate,  trans- 
parent, insufficient,  easily  seen  through,  is  even  in  this  sense  good  old  English 
supported  by  excellent  authoritv.  Thin  as  a  metaphor  seems  to  Involve  the 
idea  of  a  veil  (such  as  the  andents  called  ventits  UxHlit,  or  "  woven  wind") 
which  would  serve  to  display  as  much  as  to  conceal  the  person.  Thus,  Shake- 
speare in  "  King  Henry  VIII.,"  Act  v.,  Sc.  3,  makes  the  king  say, — 

Bishop  of  WinciicBtH-     But  knov  I  come  Dot ' 
They  are  too  Itiin  and  bore  lo  hide  offences. 

Precisely  the  modern  sense :  "  Your  commendations  are  too  thin — i.t.,  too 
transparent — to  hide  your  offences."  In  Smollett's  "  Peregrine  Pickle"  (1751) 
the  hero  informs  Emilia  that  he  is  going  abroad.  Tears  gush  to  her  eyes. 
She  explains  that  the  hot  tea  makes  her  eyes  water.  "  This  pretext,"  sa_ys 
Smollett,  "was  too  thin  to  impose  on  her  lover."  The  modern  sense  again. 
Alexander  li.  Stephens  is  said  to  have  revived  the  phrase  and  flung  it  into 
the  currency  of  vernacular  speech.  This  was  in  1870.  In  answer  to  a  Repub- 
lican speech,  he  cried,  in  that  shrill  piping  voice  which  always  commanded 
silence,  "  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman's  arguments  are  gratuitous  assertions 
made  op  of  whole  cloth,— and  cloth,  sir,  so  gauzy  and  thin  that  it  will  not 
hold  water.     It  is  entirely  too  thin,  sir." 

ToDJOUrs  pardtixl  (Fr.,  "Alwiys  partridges  I")  a  pbruccxpraNtng  dis- 
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■■tisfaclion  at  some  wearisome  repetition.  It  has  some  analogy  with  the 
English  phrase  "too  much  of  a  good  thing."  The  traditional  story  runs  that 
Henry  IV.,  being  reproved  by  liis  confessor  for  certain  conjugal  infidelities, 
turned  round  upon  hiin  with  the  question,  "  Father,  what  dish  do  you  like  best 
of  all  ?"  "  Partridges,  sire,"  was  the  response.  Shortly  afterwards  the  holy 
man  was  put  under  arrest.  Day  after  day  came  partridges,  and  nothing  but 
partridges,  for  his  meals.  At  last  the  poor  ecclesiastic  turned  with  loathing 
from  his  ^vorite  dish.  Then  the  king  visited  him  and  asked  solicitously  how 
he  fared.  The  confessor  complained  of  the  incessant  diet  of  partridges. 
"Hut,"  said  the  king,  "you  like  partridges  better  than  anything  else."  "  Mais 
touionrs  perdrix  I"  expostulated  the  man  of  God.  Whereupon  Henry  ex- 
plamed  that  he  for  his  part  was  devoted  to  his  queen  :  "  mais  toujuors  per- 

But  in  truth  the  story  dales  long  before  the  time  of  Henry  IV  It  may  be 
found  in  the  "  Cent  Nouvelles  nouvelles,"  compiled  between  1456  and  1461 
for  the  amusement  of  the  Dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XI.,  by  the  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  of  his  court.  It  is  the  tenth  of  the  series.  The  principal 
personage  is  "  un  grand  seigneur  du  royauljne  d'Angleterre,"  ihe  dish 
"pastes  d'anguilles,"  and  the  person  thus  practically  admonished  to  mind  his 
own  business  the  noble  lord's  favorite  page. 

Juvenal  has  a  phrase  of  similar  Import.  Speaking  of  the  wear  and  tear  of 
school -masters'  lives,  bound  to  listen  to  the  same  slale  theme  in  the  same  sing- 
song manner,  he  declares,  "  It  is  the  reproduction  of  the  cabbage  that  kills  the 
poor  wretches"  ("  Occidit  miseros  crambe  repetila,"  Satires,  vii.  1 54).  Gifford's 
translation  runs, — 

There  is  a  reminiscence  here  of  the  old  Greek  proverb  Sii  Kpafi^ri  Oavaro^, 
which  survives  in  England  in  the  proverbial  phrase  "  coleworl  twice  sodden" 
="stale  news,"  in  Scotland  in  the  similar  "cauld  kale  het  again,"  and  both 
in  England  and  in  America  in  the  better  known  "  I  don't  boil  my  cabbage 
twice,"  which  is  the  rural  way  of  saying  that  "  Shakespeare  doesn't  repeat." 

Trading.  In  American  vernacular,  trading  means  simply  exchanging  one 
thing  for  another :  thus,  two  Yankee  boys  would  not  uncommonly  "  trade  jack* 
knives."  In  political  parlance  it  is  the  name  of  a  peculiarly  msidious  form 
of  political  treachery  ;  e.g.,  a  governor  is  to  be  elected  In  a  State,  and  at  the 
same  election,  say.  Presidential  electors  ;  the  followers  of  the  gubernatorial 
candidate  of  one  parly  agree  with  their  political  enemies  that,  in  return  for  the 
latter  voting  and  procuring  votes  for  their  candidate  for  governor,  they  will 
themselves  vole  and  procure  votes  for  the  others'  candidate  for  President.  The 
practice,  when  a  number  of  officers  are  voted  for,  is  susceptible  of  numerous 
combinations,  and  many  devices  are  resorted  to  to  secure  the  end  in  view. 
A  favorite  method  is  the  printing  and  distribution  of  mixed  tickets,  with  the 
names  of  the  candidates  of  various  parlies  conspiring  to  "  trade."  Careless 
and  illiterate  voters  thus  frequently  unwittingly  help  the  "traders." 

TraDfllatfon,  Cariosities  of.  The  "  traitor  translator"  has  been  a  fruitful 
gource  of  wrath  on  the  pari  of  the  betrayed  author  and  of  amusement  on  the 
part  of  the  general  public.  Some  of  his  blunders  are  really  bewildering. 
One  can  understand  how  Gibber's  comedy  of  "  Love's  Last  Shift"  lent  itself 
to  travesty  as  "  La  derniire  Chemise  de  I'Amour,"  how  Congreve's  tragedy 
of  "The  Mourning  Hride"  might  become  "L'Epouse  de  Matin,"  or  how 
"The  Bride  of  Lammermoor"  might  be  turned  into  "La  Bride  ("the  bridle") 
de  Lammermoor."  One  can  even  understand  how  the  the  English  student 
could  have  rendered  the  Greek  embrontitoi  (a  thunderstruck,  or  idiotic, 
2tJ  rrr  89  ^ 
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person)  by  "a  thundering  fuol."    But  Miss  Caop«r,  the  daughter  of  the 

nuvelist,  tells  a  story  which  is  weU-nieh  incredible.  When  in  Paris,  she  saw 
a  French  translation  of  "The  Spy,"  m  which  a  man  is  Tcpreaenled  as  lying 
his  hoTse  to  a  locust.  Not  understanding  that  the  locust-tree  was  meant,  the 
intelligent  Frenchman  translated  the  word  as  "  sauterelle,"  and,  feeling  that 
some  explanation  was  due,  he  gravely  explained  in  a  note  that  eiasshoppers 
grew  to  an  enormous  siie  in  America,  and  that  one  of  them,  dead  and  stuffed, 
was  placed  at  the  door  of  the  mansion  for  the  convenience  of  visitors  on  horse- 
back.  Another  case  where  the  translator,  vaguely  conscious  that  his  version 
lacks  intelligibility,  increases  the  fun  by  volunteering  explanations,  is  that  of 
the  Frenchman  who  rendered  a  "  Welsh  rabbit"  (in  one  of  Scott's  novels)  "a 
rabbit  of  Wales,"  and  then  inserted  a  foot-note  explaining  that  the  superior 
flavor  of  the  rabbits  of  Wales  led  to  a  great  demand  for  them  in  Scotland, 
where  consequently  they  were  forwarded  in  considerable  numbers.  Far  more 
candid  was  the  editor  of  an  Italian  pa]>er,  //  GiornaU  delU  due  SUilit,  who, 
translating  from  an  English  newspaper  an  account  of  a  husband  killing  his 
wife  with  a  poker,  cautiously  rendered  the  latter  word  aspakero,  naively  ad- 
mitting, "we  do  not  know  with  certainty  whether  this  thing  'pokero'  be  a 
domestic  or  a  surgical  instrument." 

As  a  rule,  the  public  have  to  bear  this  sort  of  thing  as  well  as  they  can  and 
try  to  lighten  the  burden  by  grinning.  But  in  Paris,  vi\itn  L' Opinion  NatiottaU 
undertook  lo  publish  a  translation  of  "Our  Mutual  Friend"  under  the  title 
of  "  L'Ami  Commun,"  the  readers  arose  en  masse  after  the  first  seven  chap- 
ters had  been  issued,  and  protested  against  the  continuance  of  a  tale  which 
abounded  in  such  monstrous  absurdities.  And  the  public  were  right,  though 
they  probably  held  the  auihor  rather  than  the  translator  responsible.  A 
literary  gentleman  who  translates  "a  pea  overcoat"  as  "un  paletot  du  couleur 
de  puree  de  pois"  ("a  coat  of  the  color  of  pea-soup")  is  capable  of  almost 
any  enormity.  And  in  fact  he  was  guilty  of  the  following.  In  introducing 
Twemlow  to  the  reader,  Dickens  employs  this  language:  "There  was  an 
innocent  piece  of  dinner-furniture  that  went  on  easy  casters,  and  was  kept 
over  a  livery-stable  yard  in  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  when  not  in  use,  lo 
whom  the  Veneerings  were  a  source  of  blind  confusion.  The  name  of  this 
article  was  Twemlow."  The  rendering  of  this  sentence  was  as  follows :  "  IJ 
y  a  dans  le  quariter  de  St.  lames,  oil  quand  11  nc  sort  pas  11  est  remise  au- 
dessus  d'une  ecutie  de  Duke  Street,  un  nieuble  de  sail e- a- manger,  meuble 
innocent,  chausse  de  larges  souliers  de  caalor,  pour  qui  les  Veneerings  sont 
un  sujet  d'inquietude  perp^tuelle.    Ce  meuble  inoflfensif  s'appelle  Twemlow." 

But  what  can  be  expected  of  a  nation  where  so  great  a  man  as  Alexandre 
Dumas  undertook  to  introduce  a  translation  of  Goethe's  "  Faust"  in  Paris, 
thout!h  he  confessed  thai  he  only  knew  enough  of  the  German  language  ta 
ask  his  way,  to  purchase  his  ticket  on  a  railway,  and  to  order  his  meals,  when 
in  Germany? 

German,  indeed,  has  proved  as  great  a  stumbling-block  to  our  Gallic  neigh- 
bors as  English.  A  certain  Bouchette,  the  biographer  of  Jacob  Boehm,  gave, 
in  an  appendix,  a  list  of  his  works.  One  of  these  was  Boehm's  "  Reflections 
on  Isaiah  Stiefel."  Now,  Stiefel  was  a  contemporary  theological  writer ;  but 
the  word  stie/el  also  means  a  "boot,"  and  poor  M.  Bouchette,  knowing  that 
the  subject  of  the  treatise  was  scriptural,  fell  inio  the  delicious  error  of  trans- 
lating the  title  as  "  Reflexions  sur  les  Bottes  d'Isaie." 

It  is  well  known  that  Voltaire,  in  his  version  of  Shakespeare,  perpetrated 
several  egregious  blunders  ;  but  even  in  our  own  time  some  of  his  country- 
men have  scarcely  been  more  happy  in  their  attempts  to  translate  our  great 
(Iramatisl's  works.  Jules  Janin,  the  eminent  critic,  rendered  Macbeth's  words 
"  Out,  out,  brief  caudle  1"  as  "  Sortez,  courie  chandelie  I"    Another  Freiicli 
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vriier  hu  commilted  an  equally  strange  mistake,  Northumberland,  in  the 
"Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.,"  says, — 

Even  luch  i  man.  lo  Taint,  v>  ipiritloa. 

The  translator's  version  of  the  words  italicized  is,  "  Ainsi,  douleur,  va-t'-en  !" 
("  Thus,  grief,  go  avfay  with  you  I") 

In  a  recent  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  Paris  Salon,  which  gives  rough 
sketches  of  the  pictures,  with  their  titles  in  English  and  in  French,  there  is 
one  sketch  representing  a  number  of  nude  ladies  disporting  themselves  in 
the  clouds,  to  which  the  English  inscription  is  "Milk  Street."  Your  aston- 
ishment is  changed  to  delight  when  youlind  that  this  is  a  translation  of  "La 
Voie  lactee." 

An  English  temperance  orator  in  Paris  preached  a  sermon  in  French  to  a 
large  audience,  and  at  the  close  of  his  animadversions  recommended  his  aston- 
ished hearers  to  eschew  everything  but  reau  di  vie,  which  means  "  brandy," 
bot  by  which  he  intended  "  the  water  of  life." 

The  translation  by  a  miss  in  her  teens  of  "  never  mind"  into  "jamais  esprit" 
is  matched  by  a  version,  which  once  amused  the  undergraduates  of  a  Phila- 
delphia university,  of  the  title  of  a  popular  song.  The  Latin  translation  is  as 
follows  !  "Qui  crudus  enim  lectus,  albus  et  spiravit."  Uur  classical  readers 
might  puzzle  over  the  above  for  a  long  time  without  discovering  that  it  means 
"Hurrah  for  the  red,  white,  and  blue!"  But  even  this  was  eclipsed  by  the 
Englishman  who,  coming  to  a  foreign  teacher  to  be  "finished"  in  German, 
was  asked  to  write  a  sentence  in  colloquial  English  and  then  to  translate  it. 
He  wrote,  "  He  has  bolted  and  has  not  settled  his  bill,"  translating  it  by  "  £r 
hat  verriegelt  und  hat  nichl  ansiedelt  seinen  Schnabel."  Verriegiln  meaning 
"  to  bolt  a  door,"  ansiedeln  "  to  settle  as  a  colonist."  and  Schnabel  "  the  bill 
of  a  bird,"  this  extraordinary  sentence  really  signified,  "He  has  driven  in  a 
bolt  and  has  not  colonized  his  beak." 

But  the  height  of  pretentious  absurdity  was  reached  in  a  volume  of  trans- 
lations of  Spanish  poems  published  in  London  several  years  ago,  which  con- 
tained such  gems  as  the  following : 

The  koowledge  (o  be  happy. 


Me  light  he's  bom  to  render. 
The  moon  is,  bo  me  lell  ihey, 

Wilh  living  beings  Bwarmv ; 
"  There  may  be  ihousaod*,  — well,  the; 

Trmiupire.  This  word  (from  the  Latin  trans,  "across"  or  "through,"  and 
ipirare,  to  "  breathe")  originally  meant  to  emit  insensible  vapor  through  the 
pores  of  the  skin.  By  a  logical  and  admissible  extension  of  meaning,  it  came 
to  be  used  metaphorically  in  the  sense  of  to  become  known,  to  emerge  from 
secrecy  into  comparative  or  positive  publicity.  But  a  man  who  talks,  as  so 
many  of  our  newspaper  men  insist  on  talking,  of  events  that  have  recently 
transpired,  commits  a  brutal  outrage  on  the  language  which  he  should  cherish 
as  his  birthright. 

Aeacls  To^rii,  a  sobriquet  for  Macclesfield,  England.  This  curious  name 
is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  accidental  overthrow  of  a  cask  of  treacle  which 
wu  left  outside  a  grocer't  shop.    The  mishap  occurred  one  morning  just  as 
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tlie  work-people  were  on  their  way  to  the  milla,  and  the  treacle  flowing  down 
the  street  was  too  much  for  ihem.  They  flocked  to  the  spot  to  dip  their 
breakfast  bread  in  the  stickjf  stream,  until  at  last  it  seemed  that  the  whole 
town  was  walking  about  eating  bread  and  treacle.  Bristol  has  also  been 
given  the  same  name,  which  in  this  case  arises  from  the  large  quantity  of 
treacle  supplied  by  the  numerous  sugar  refiners  in  and  about  the  town, 

Troy  Weight  The  smallest  measure  of  weight  in  use,  the  grain,  has  its 
name  from  being  originally  the  weight  of  a  grain  of  wheat.  A  statute  passed 
in  England  in  la&S  ordained  that  ihirty-two  grains  of  wheal,  taken  from  the 
middle  of  the  ear  or  head  and  well  dried,  should  make  a  pennyweight,  twenty 
of  which  should  make  an  ounce,  while  twelve  ounces  were  to  make  a  pound. 
The  pound,  therefore,  consisted  then  of  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eighty  grains.  Some  centuries  later  the  pennyweight  was  divided  into  twenly- 
four  grains,  which  make  the  troy  pound,  as  now  used,  five  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty  grains.  The  pennyweight  was  the  exact  weight  of  the  old 
eilver  penny. 

Trumpet,  Trumpeter.  The  familiar  phrases  "blowing  your  own 
trumpet,"  and  "your  trumpeter  is  dead,"  implying,  in  an  easy,  jocular  way, 
that  you  have  to  sing  your  own  praises  because  nobody  else  will  do  so  (or 
you,  are,  not  impossibly,  derived  from  a  curious  practice  until  recently  sur- 
viving in  Venice.  When  a  student  had  won  any  academic  honors  his  proud 
parents  employed  a  couple  of  men  to  go  through  the  city  proclaiming  the 
fact.  An  eye-witness,  writing  lo  the  London  Standard  in  September,  1866, 
thus  describes  the  method  :  "  A  quiet,  respeclahle-looking  man  was  blowing 
loudly  upon  a  horn,  whiie  another,  having  the  appearance  of  a  gondolier  out 
of  employ,  stood  by  him.  When  the  first  man  had  done  blowing  his  trumpet, 
he  began  lo  read,  jn  a  very  loud,  sing-song  tone,  like  thai  of  an  English  bell- 
man, from  a  printed  sheet  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  I  could  not  catch  all 
that  he  said,  but  the  purport  was  that  Enrico,  the  excellent  son  of  his  excel- 
lent parents,  Giovanni  and  Gigia  Pacotti,  had  gained  a  prize  at  school,  and 
therefore  Ewiva  Enrico,  Ewiva  Giovanni  and  Gigia,  and  Ewrva  the  rest  of 
their  egregious  family.  He  then  blew  a  loud  blast  upon  his  horn,  and  the 
gondolier,  who  had  been  standing  by  perfectly  impassive,  and  taking  quantities 
of  snulT,  probably  to  give  him  an  appearance  of  unconcern,  immediately  began 
to  halloo  in  a  loud  but  monotonous  voice,  and  without  the  smallest  enthusiasm, 
excitement,  or  even  interest,  Viva,  viva,  viva!  about  fifty  times,  the  man  with 
the  horn  coming  in  with  a  blast  of  that  instrument  as  a  finale."  It  has  also 
been  suggested  that  the  phrases  have  reference  to  Matthew  vi.  2  :  "  There- 
fore, when  thou  doest  thine  alms,  do  not  sound  a  trumpet  before  ihec,  as  the 
hypocrites  do  in  ihe  synagogues  and  in  the  streets,  that  they  may  have  glory 
of  men."  It  appears  from  Harmer's  "  Observations,"  vol.  i.  p.  474,  that 
Eastern  customs  tally  with  this.  He  says,  "  The  dervishes  carry  Aoriti  with 
them,  which  they  frequently  blow,  when  anything  is  given  to  them,  in  honor 
of  the  donor.  It  ia  not  impossible  that  some  of  the  poor  Jews  who  begged 
alms  might  be  furnished  like  the  Persian  dervishes  (who  are  a  sort  of  religious 
beggars),  and  that  these  hypocrites  might  be  disposed  to  confine  their  aln»> 
giving  to  those  that  they  knew  would  pay  them  this  honor." 

Trust  is  dead.  The  familiar  sign,  "  Old  Trust  is  dead.  Bad  pay  killed 
him,"  is  a  relic  of  antiquity.  In  Coryal's  "  Crudities  hastily  gobled  up  in  five 
moneths  trauells  in  France,  Savoy,  Italy,  Rhelia.  commonly  called  the  Orisons 
country,  Helvetia  alias  Switzerland,  some  parts  of  High  Germany  and  ihe 
Netherlands,"  a  quarto  printed  at  London  in  1611,  is  the  following  passage: 
"  At  the  suuih  side  of  the  higher  court  of  mine  inne,  which  is  hard  by  the  hall 
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(for  there  are  two  or  three  courts  in  that  inne),  there  is  u 
French  poesie  :  '  On  ne  Ic^e  c^aiis  i  credit ;  car  le  cridii  at  mart.  Us  m 
payeurs  Font  tui.'  The  English  is  this  !  '  Here  is  no  lodging  upon  credils  ; 
for  credit  is  dead,  ill  payers  have  killed  him.'"  A  common  inscription  in 
Tront  of  Neapolitan  wine-  and  macaroni-houses  is,  "Domani  si  fa  credenza, 
ma  oggi  no"  ("To-morrow  we  give  credit,  but  not  to-day"). 

Truth.  What  is  truth  ?  In  the  New  Testament  this  question  asked  by 
Poulius  Pilate  of  Jesus  Christ  remained  unanswered,  for  Pilate  immediately 
left  the  room.  But  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospel  of  Nicodenius,  chapter  iii., 
verses  IO-14,  the  conversation  between  Pilate  and  Christ  is  thus  given  : 

Pilate  said.  Art  Ihou  a  Ktn^,  tbent  Jesus  answered,  Tfaou  aay«t  thai  I  am  a  King;  lo 
Ihis  end  1  was  bpni,and  for  this  end  came  I  into  Ihe  world:  and  tor  ihis  purpose  I  came,  that 
I  should  bear  wLluess  10  Ihe  inith  ;  and  every  one  who  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice. 
Filaie  saiih  to  him,  What  is  truth!  Jesus  said.  I'ruth  is  from  heaven.  Pilate  said,  There- 
fore truth  is  not  on  earth.  Jesus  sailh  10  Pilate,  Believe  that  truth  is  on  earth  among  chose 
who,  when  they  have  the  power  of  judgment,  are  governed  by  truth  ai^d  form  right  ju^^menc 

One  of  the  most  ingenious  anagrams  e 
position  of  Pilate's  question  into  its  answe 
qui  adest." 

Ttuth  and  Error.  No  stanza  in  all  Bryant's  poems  is  better  known  than 
this  in  "The  Batile-Field  :" 

Truth  crashed  to  earth  shall  rise  again,— 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers ; 
But  Error,  wounded,  writhes  with  pain, 

Charles  Mackay  has  a  faint  reflex  of  the  thought : 

But  the  sunshine  aye  shall  light  the  sky. 


A  closer  parallel  is  in  Milton's  "  Areopagitica :" 

Though  all  the  winds  of  doctrine  were  let  loose  10  play  upon  the  earth,  so  Truth  be  in  the 
field,  we  do  ingloriously,  by  licensing  and  prohibiting,  to  misdoubt  her  strength.  Let  her  and 
Falsehood  grapple:  who  ever  knew  Truth  put  to  the  worse  in  a  free  and  open  encounter? 

Elsewhere  in  the  same  tract  Milton  says,  "  Who  knows  not  that  Truth  is 
strong  next  to  the  Almighty  ?" 
Chaucer  has, — 

Truth  is  the  highest  thing  that  man  may  keep, 

Tht  FriskiUi-i-  Tail.  \.  11,789, 

Among  the  classic  authors  Seneca  said,  "  Veritas  nunquam  perit"  ("  Truth 
never  perishes"),  which  Sophocles  supplements  with  the  corollary,  "A  lie 
never  lives  to  be  old"  {Acrisius,  Frag.  59).     The  same  Greek  author  says, — 
The  truth  is  always  the  strongest  argument. 

Fherdra,  Frag.  737. 

Tmtb  Is  stranger  thau  fiction,  a  common  English  proverb,  possibly  a 

If  this  were  played  upot>  a  stB^e  now,  I  could  condemn  it  as  an  improbable  liclion.~ 
Tml/lk  Night,  Act  iii.,  Sc.  3. 

Daniel  Webster,  also,  has  said, — 

There  ii  nothing  >d  powerful  as  truth,— and  often  nothing  90  stnnge.— ,<>ytim*<t(  on  tht 
Murdtr  ^  Captain  Whitt. 

Ttimblers.     The  glasses  now  known  by  this  name 
drinking-vessels  to  which  the  name  was  first  applied. 
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been  of  metal  or  wood,  and  from  their  peculiar  shape  served  is  perpetual 

reminders  to  "  pass  the  bollle."  One  authority  says  they  were  called  "  tum- 
blers" because  "  they  could  not  be  set  down,  eicepi  on  the  side,  when  empty," 
and  another  derives  their  name  from  "  their  original  shape,  rounded  at  the 
bottom,  so  that  they  tumbled  over  unless  they  were  carefully  set  down." 
Professor  Max  Miiller  possesses  a  set  of  silver  tumblers  which  when  emptied 
and  placed  on  the  table  mouth  downward  immediately  revert  to  their  original 
position,  as  if  asking  to  be  refilled.  They  must  be  constructed  upon  the  same 
principle  as  the  toy  known  as  the  tombola,  or  Chinese  mandarin,  which, 
having  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the  base,  will  always  try  to  regain  ita  original 
position,  however  much  the  equilibrium  is  disturbed.  Tumblers  were  prob- 
ably introduced  inlo  England  from  Germany,  for  goblets  of  wood,  rounded  at 
the  base,  so  that  they  readily  tumble  over,  are  still  made  in  that  country,  and 
often  bear  an  inscription  which  may  be  translated 

L«jr  me  down  when  empty, 
I'll  stand  again  when  full. 

Tune  the  old  conr  died  o£  In  America  this  phrase  is  used  merely  to 
characterize  a  grotesque  or  unpleasant  song  or  tune.  Among  the  peasantry 
of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Ireland  it  usually  retains  its  original  meaning 
of  a  homily  in  lieu  of  alms,  and  is  a  reference  to  the  old  ballad  of  the  cow- 
herd who.  having  no  fodder  for  his  cow,  sought  to  assuage  her  hunger  by  a 
comfuriable  and  suggestive  tune.    This  is  how  the  ballad  begins : 

Jack  Whaliy  had  a  cow. 

And  he  had  naught  lo  feed  her; 
He  took  his  pipe  and  played  a  tune. 

And  bid  ibe  cow  oanA&a. 

Or,  as  another  version  runs, — 

There  was  an  old  man,  and  he  had  an  old  cow. 


On  her  part,  to  do  her  just 


And  '•  com  riggs  are  bonny." 

Nathless,  despite  the  cow's  resignation,  the  experiment  of  the  tuneful  phi- 
losopher shared  the  fate  of  that  of  the  economist  who  tried  to  make  his 
horse  happy  with  shavings  by  putting  green  spectacles  on  the  beasL  The  old 
cow  died  of  hunger.  At  a  sale  of  the  library  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Alex- 
ander in  1874  there  was  sold  a  poem  in  the  handwriting  of  Thomas  Carlylo 
which  sounds  like  a  playful  parody  of  the  above,  embodying  as  it  does  \ 
favorite  moral  of  the  sage's  : 

There  was  a  piper  had  a  cow. 

And  he  had  nocht  to  give  her ; 
He  look  his  pipe  and  played  a  spring. 


Turncoat,  an  apostate,  a  renegade.  The  term  is  said  to  have  been  first 
applied  to  Emmanuel,  one  of  the  earliest  dukes  of  Savoy.  His  territories 
1... : iiiently  open  to  attack  from  both  France  and  Spain,  and  it  wai 
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necessary  for  him  to  curry  favor  with  whichever  happened  to  be  the  dominant 

power.  But  the  balance  sliifted  so  frequently  dial  the  duke,  in  humorous 
desperation,  had  a  coat  made,  blue  on  one  side  and  white  on  the  other,  which 
might  be  worn  indifferently  either  side  out.  Blue  was  the  Siianish  color, 
white  the  French  :  hence  1^  simply  turning  his  coat  he  could  at  a  moment'it 
notice  signify  his  adhesion  lu  either  country.  This  explanation  is  not  accepted 
by  serious  etymologists,  although  they  do  see  in  the  word  a  general  meta- 
phorical allusion  to  clothes  as  representing  principles. 

Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee,  a  colloquial  phrase  applied  to  a  dis- 
tinction without   a  difference,  which  took  its  rise  in   the   following   epigram 
e  rivals  for  popular  favor  in 


The  last  two  lines  have  frequently  been  attributed  to  Swift,  and  also  to  Pope 
(they  are  included  in  Scott's  edition  of  the  former  and  in  Dyce's  edition  of  the 
latter),  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  claim  put  forward  by  their 
contemporary  Dr.  John  Byrom  :  "  Nourse  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  the  verses 
upon  Handel  and  Bononcini,  not  knowing  that  they  were  mine."  [Byrom'i 
Remains  (Chetham  Soc),  vol.  1.  p.  173.) 

Half  a  century  later  the  famous  quarrel  between  the  Gluckists  and  Pic- 
cinists  in  Paris  provoked  the  following  cognate  epigram  from  the  Chevalier 
de  Ruthiires : 

Eic-ce  Gluck,  est-ce  Piccini. 
Que  doil  couronner  Polj.innieI 


le  Babouc, 
cini  ni  Gluck. 
:ien ;  ergo.  Clack. 


Twisting  the  British  lion's  tail,  a  proceeding  often  resorted  to  by  cer- 
tain  members  of  Congress  10  curry  favor  with  and  attract  to  themselves  or 
their  party  the  votes  of  American  citizens  of  Irish  birth.  It  consists  in  seiz- 
ing every  oppor (unity  to  launch  abuse  and  vituperation  against  the  British 
government  and  the  English,  under  the  impression  that  everything  that  seems 
like  a  liiaslile  demonstration  against  either  will  please  their  Irish-born  con- 
stituents. The  practice  was  rife  during  the  heated  Home  Rule  agitation  lor 
Ireland  after  the  fall  of  the  Gladstone  government.— a  time  when  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  Irish  in  America  were  keenly  aroused  and  their  thoughts  anxjously 
turned  to  their  old  home.     It  was  at  this  time  that  the  above  lucUcrous  phrase 

Two  sides  to  every  question.  When  those  redoubtable  disputants, 
Tom  Touchy  and  Will  Wimble,  appealed  to  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  to  sedle 
a  controversy  between  them,  the  good  knight  listened  with  patience,  "and, 
having  paused  some  time,  told  them,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  would  not 
give  his  judgment  rashly,  that  much  might  be  said  on  both  sides,"    (Addison  : 
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Spectator,  No.  122.)  Probably  Sir  Roger  did  not  know  thai  he  was  echoing 
Protagoras,  who,  according  lo  Diogenes  Laerliua,  asserted  that  "  there  were 
two  sides  lo  every  question,  exactly  opposite  to  each  other."  {Protagorai,  iii.) 
But  in  spirit,  at  least,  he  had  followed  the  advice  of  the  old  Latin  saw,  "Audi 
alteram  partem"  (**  Listen  to  the  other  side").  Sydney  Smith  was  ei^ually 
careful.  He  was  a  guest  one  evening  in  a  hause  where  Blomfield,  Bishop 
of  London,  was  expected.  Before  dinner  a  note  arrived,  saying  that  the 
bishop  was  unable  lo  keep  his  appointment,  a  dog  having  rushed  out  of  the 
crowd  and  bitten  him  in  the  leg.  When  the  note  was  read  aloud.  Smith 
observed,  "  1  should  like  to  hear  the  dog's  account  of  the  stor^." 

The  famous  apologue  of  the  two  shields  is  directly  in  point.  It  runs,  in 
substance,  as  fallows.  In  the  days  of  knight-errantry  and  paganism  a  British 
jiriiice  set  up  a  statue  to  the  goddess  of  Victory  at  a  point  where  four  roads 
met.  The  outside  of  her  shield  was  of  gold,  the  inside  of  silver.  One  day 
tsvi)  knights  arrived  here  simultaneously  from  opposite  parts  of  the  country. 
They  greeted  each  other  in  a  friendly  manner,  till  one  spoke  about  the  gold 
shield  of  the  statue.  "  'Tis  silver !"  said  Ihe-olher  "  Gold  !"  And  so  from 
words  they  came  to  blows.  Both  fell  to  the  ground  at  the  first  shock,  and 
lay  in  a  trance  by  the  roadside.  A  countryman  passing  that  nay  brought 
them  to,  explained  the  matter  to  Ihem,  and  entreated  them  "never  to  enter 
into  any  dispute,  for  the  future,  till  they  had  fairly  considered  both  sides  of  the 
question,"  This  slorv  was  lirst  published  in  "  Beaumont's  Moralities"  (1753), 
Sir  Harry  Beaumont  Deing  the  assumed  name  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Spence,  of 
anecdote  fame.  It  has  been  translated  into  several  languages,  and  is  often 
looked  upon  as  a  genuine  bit  of  folk-lore. 

An  artful  juryman,  addressing  the  clerk  of  the  court  while  the  latter  was 
administering  the  oath,  said,  "Speak  up;  I  cannot  hear  what  you  say." 
"Stop,"  said  Barnn  Alderson  from  the  bench;  "are  you  deaf  ?"  "Yes,  my 
lord,  of  one  ear."  "Then  you  may  leave  the  box,  for  it  is  necessary  that 
jurymen  should  hear  both  sides," 

Tv70  strings  to  hie  bovr,  a  popular  proverb,  which  may  be  found  in 
Hooker's  "Polity,"  Book  v.,  ch.  Ixxx.,  in  Chapman's  "Bussy  D'Ambois," 
Act  ii.,  Sc.  3,  and  in  many  other  places.  It  applauds  the  thoughtful n ess 
which  provides  a  reserve  fund  of  any  sort  on  which  to  draw  in  an  emergency. 

The  same  idea  is  put  into  another  form  by  Plaulus  : 

Consiiier  the  lillle  mou«:,  how  sagacious  ao  animal  it  is  which  never  btrusts  his  life  to  one 


i  which  Chaucer  ha) 

;  imitated 

I  bald  a  m 
That  hath 

ouses  wit  no 

■ria™  yl/ii 

-words  Chaucer  as  1 

Follows ! 

:  Tlu  Wi/tfBttthit  Prelegta,  1.  6154. 

The  mouse  ihfli  always  trusts  lo  one  poor  bole 
Can  never  be  a  mouse  of  any  soul. 

rarapkratt  a/lkt  Prelesm,  I,  198. 

That  "two  heads  are  better  than  01 
Ileywood's  "Proverbs,"  but  the  same  authority  di 
always  safety  in  duality, — t.g.,  in  the  following  line 


•-~a  proverb  that  appears  in  substantially  the  same  form  in  Rabelais,  Book  i., 
ch.  ii.,  and  in  "  Les  Proverbes  de  Vilain,"  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian,  circa 
1303. 
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TwopflQDy  Damn,  a  favorite  oath  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who 
was  accustomed  lo  convey  in  this  form  of  speech  his  estimate  of  the  persons 
and  things  he  held  in  contempt.  When  asked  by  the  government  of  the  day 
what  he  thought  of  the  proposal  on  the  part  of  the  French  government  to  be 
allowed  to  remove  Napoleon's  bones  from  St.  Helena,  he  replied,  "Well,  I 
don't  see  why  they  should  not  have  his  bones  if  they  want  them.  Why  shonkl 
we  object  ?  They'll  say  we're  afraid.  But  I  don't  care  what  they  say.  Who 
cares  what  they  say?  I  don't  care  a  twopenny  damn  what  they  say."  An 
efTort  has  been  made  to  emasculate  this  famous  phrase  by  explaining  that 
damn  in  this  connection  is  simply  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  a  very  harm- 
less Indian  coin,  a  ddm,  which  bore  different  values  at  various  dates  and  in 
differing  localities,  but  which  was  originally  a  sixteenth  part  of  a  gold  mohur. 
Bui,  as  the  duke  was  no  scholar,  he  was  probably  not  aware  of  this  fantastic 
origin  ;  and  even  if  he  had  been,  and  were  anxious  to  avoid  the  imputation 
of  swearing,  he  would  surely  have  taken  the  precaution  of  writing  the  word 
ddm.  And  he  certainly  would  not  have  written  "twopenny  dam,"  for,  what- 
ever the  original  value  of  the  ddm,  it  had  so  far  back  as  the  time  of  Akbar 
(1542-1605)  ceased  to  be  worth  mote  than  the  fortieth  part  of  a  rupee,  and 
consequently  in  the  duke's  time  was  of  far  less  value  than  twopence  :  so  that 
"twopenny  damn"  would  have  conveyed  precisely  the  opposite  meaning  to 
that  which  he  intended  to  convey.  The  St.  Jamet  Gazetti  was  in  recent  times 
dubbed  "  the  Twopenny  Damn"  on  account  of  the  intensity  of  its  language  and 
sentiments,  especially  where  Mr.  Gladstone  and  what  it  called  "  the  latter-day 
Radicals"  were  concerned. 

^pograpMcal  Errors.  Nothing  can  be  so  disheartening  to  a  writer  as 
to  find  his  pet  phrases  turned  into  nonsense  liy  the  intelligent  compositor. 
"The  printer  of  Longfellow's  Dante,"  says  Colonel  T.  W  Higginson,  "told 
me  that  the  poet  had  looked  forward  with  eager  anticipation  to  its  appear- 
ance, and  when  the  firrt  volume  of  the  sumptuous  book  was  laid  upon  Ihc 
break  fast -table  he  opened  at  once  upon — a  misprint.  It  was  many  weeks, 
my  informant  said,  before  the  poet  could  revert  with  any  satisfaction  to  what 
he  then  regarded  as  his  greatest  work,"  Baron  Grimm,  in  his  memoirs, 
relates  the  not  improbable  story  of  a  French  writer  who  died  in  a  fit  of  anger 
when  he  found  that  his  favorite  work,  revised  by  himself  with  great  care,  had 
been  printed  with  more  than  three  hundred  errors,  half  of  them  made  by 
the  corrector  of  the  press.  But  it  is  a  little  more  difficult  to  swallow  the 
un authenticated  anecdote  of  the  Italian  poet  who,  when  on  his  way  to  pre- 
sent a  copy  of  verses  to  the  Pope,  found  a  mistake  of  a  single  letter,  which 
broke  his  heart  of  chagrin,  so  thai  he  died  the  day  after. 

We  can  sympathize  with  the  author  of  a  religious  work  mentioned  bjr 
D'lsraeti,  which  consisted  of  only  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  pages,  of 
which  fifteen  were  devoted  to  errata.  We  can  even  pardon  the  vanity  which 
led  him  to  imagine  that  Satan,  fearful  of  the  influence  which  the  book  might 
wield,  had  tampered  with  the  types,  and  that  the  very  printers  had  worked 
under  the  same  malign  influence. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  easy  to  find  a  less  startling  explanation  for  the  ordinary 
typographical  errors.  Blunders  of  this  sort  maybe  roughly  grouped  under 
three  heads  :  errors  of  the  ear,  errors  of  the  eye,  and  errors  arising  from  what 
printers  call  "a  foul  case." 

A  compositor  while  at  work  reads  over  a  few  words  of  the  copy  and  retains 
them  in  his  memory  until  his  fingers  have  picked  up  the  necessary  types. 
While  the  memory  is  thus  repeating  a  phrase,  it  is  only  natural  for  certain 
words  to  be  supplanted  by  others  similar  in  sound:  thus,  "mistake"  might 
in  type  be  turned  into  "  must  lake,"  as,  in  fact,  it  was  in  the  first  folio  of 
"Hamlet,"  Act  iii.,  Sc,  I,  "idle  votarist"  (7\»fo»,  Act  iv,,  Sg  3)  into  "idol 
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volarist,"  and  "long delays,  Titus," into  "long days."  The  e;fe often deceiref 
the  compositor,  especially  when  the  copy  is  more  or  less  illegible.  Take  away 
a  dot,  and  "  this  lime  goes  manly"  \MacUth,  Act  iv.,  Sc  3)  becomes  "  this  tune 
goes  manly."  The  third  class  of  errors  need  more  explanation.  A  compos- 
itor works  at  what  is  called  "  a  case,"  a  wooden  drawer  divided  into  numerous 
receptacles,  each  containing  one  letter  only,  say  all  a's  or  all  *'».  When  froot 
a  shake  or  other  accident  the  letters  become  misplaced,  the  result  is  techni- 
cally known  as  a  "foul  case."  The  compositor's  fingers  may,  under  these 
circu  instances,  readily  pick  out  the  wrong  letter  from  the  right  box  without 
his  being  conscious  of  the  facL 

These  are  mistakes  to  which  even  the  intelligent  compositor  is  liable  j  but 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  all  compositors  are  not  intelligent.  The 
machine  printer,  or  "  blacksmith,"  as  he  is  technically  called,  is  a  familiar 
figure  in  every  printing-office.  It  is  he  who  makes  a  hurried  guess  at  the 
copy  before  him,  without  caring  whether  it  makes  sense  or  not ;  who  substi- 
tutes "comic"  for  "cosmic,"  "human"  for  "known,"  "plant"  for  "planet," 
"  I  am  better"  for  "Garabeita,""  no  cows,  nocream"for"  no  cross,  no  crown," 
and  "shaving  the  queen"  for  "shoving  the  queer,"  This  is  the  sort  of  printer 
who  made  a  distinguished  traveller  die  "  in  the  richness  of  sin"  instead  of 
"  the  interior  of  Asia,"  and  who  described  a  Chicago  exquisite  as  one  "  whoea 
manners  would  alarm  a  drowning  man,"  when  what  the  writer  really  said  was 
that  they  "would  adorn  a  drawing-room." 

Richard  A.  Proctor  records  the  most  remarkable  change  the  printers  ever 
arranged  for  him  as  having  occurred  in  the  proof  of  a  little  book  on  "  Spec- 
troscopic Analysis,"  which  he  wrote  for  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.  The  words  which  in  the  work  itself  now  appear,  as  thej  were 
certainly  written,  "Lines,  Bands,  and  Strix  in  the  violet  part  of  spectra," 
were  printed  in  the  proof  "  Links,  Bonds,  and  Stripes  for  the  violent  kind  of 
spectres." 

The  prohibitionist  who  wished  to  say  that  "drunkenness  is  folly"  must 
have  been  seriously  disconcerted  when  tue  printer  made  him  announce  that 
"drunkenness  is  jolly  ;"  and  we  know  that  an  editor  who  wished  to  compli- 
ment a  soldier  as  "  a  battle-scarred  veteran"  was  so  deeply  grieved  when  he 
found  the  types  had  made  him  speak  of  "a  battle-scared  veteran"  that  the 
next  day  he  inserted  an  apology,  and  an  erratum  which  read,  "the  bottle- 
scarred  veteran." 

"  I  remember,"  says  a  writer  in  American  Noles  and  Queriei,  "  to  have  writ- 
ten something  about  a  concert  at  which  was  sung  Millard's  '  Ave  Maria,'  and 
it  actually  appeared  that  Miss  So-and-so  had  sung  with  much  feeling  Mulli- 
gan's 'Avenue  Maria."  At  a  musicale  in  the  same  neighborhood  a  young 
lady  played  upon  the  piano  a  ballad  in  A  flat  major.  The  local  paper  had 
it  that  she  had  sung  a  ballad  called  'A  fal  major.'" 

Two  very  old  stories  are  worth  repeating  for  their  peculiar  excellence.  A 
Scotch  newspaper,  reporting  the  danger  that  an  express-train  had  run  in  con- 
sequence of  a  cow  going  upon  the  line,  said,  "As  the  safest  way,  the  engineer 
put  on  full  steam,  dashed  up  against  the  cow,  and  literally  cut  her  into  calves." 
In  the  earlier  half  of  this  century  a  London  paper  announced  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  a  party  of  fiends  were  shooting  peasants  in  Ireland. 

Worth  quoting  also  are  the  familiar  lines  in  Moore's  "The  Fudges  in 
England :" 

But  a  week  or  two  itnce,  in  my  Ode  upon  SpriilK, 

Wbich  I  mtan/  to  have  made  a  most  be^liful  Oimg, 

Where  I  talked  of  the  "  dew-drops  from  fteshly-blown  rosei," 

The  n«:y  thmgs  made  it  '■  fram  frrablyilown  noses  1" 

And  once  when,  lo  pJeue  my  eroa*  «jini,  I  hid  tried 

To  Gommem'ma  lome  itini  of  her  clique,  wtw'd  JB»  died. 
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Hiring  Mid  he  "  bad  Uk'n  up  in  heaven  hii  poiiiion," 
They  ni»de  ll  he'd  "  lali'n  up  to  heaven  hii  pdyiicinn  I" 

Genuine  typographical  errors  are  amusing  enough,  witbout  the  invuition 
of  "  fake"  ones,  but  Mr,  Pycroft,  in  hia  "  Ways  and  Means  of  Men  of  Letters," 
seems  10  have  been  responsible,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  such  a  fake.  He 
represents  himself  as  having  held  a  conversation  with  a  printer,  who  said, 
"We  utterly  ruined  one  poet  through  a  ridiculous  misprint.  The  poet  in- 
tended to  say,  '  See  the  pale  martyr  in  a  sheet  of  lire,'  instead  of  which  the 
line  appeared  as  '  See  the  pale  martyr  in  hia  shirt  of  fire.'  The  reviewers, 
of  cotirse,  made  the  most  of  so  entertaining  a  blunder,  and  the  poor  poet  was 
never  heard  of  more  in  the  field  of  literature."  The  line  alluded  to  probably 
occurs  in  Alexander  Smith's  poem  of  "  A  Life  Drama,"  aa  follows ; 

Of  one  whose  naked  soul  tlood  c[acl  [n  love. 
Like  a  pale  martyr  in  his  shirt  of  Gre, 
Iting. 

The  simile  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  probably  was  never  misprinted  nor  ad- 
versely criticised.  At  all  events,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  poor  poet  was  not 
banished  by  the  mishap  from  the  field  of  literature. 

Sometimes  the  amission  or  the  transposition  of  a  punctuation- mark  has 
made  exquisite  nonsense  ofa  sentence.  Thus,  in  the  printing-office  of  a 
religious  journal,  a  compKisitor  took  it  upon  himself  to  print  the  familiar 
passage  of  Scripture  thus  :  "The  wicked  flee,  when  no  man  pursueth  but  the 
righteous,  is  as  bold  as  a  lion."  In  a  report  ofa  Delmonico  dinner  this  toast 
was  said  to  have  been  given  :  "  Woman — wilhout  her  man,  is  a  brute."  A 
New  York  editor  thus  introduced  some  verses  :  "The  poem  published  this 
week  was  composed  by  an  esteemed  friend  who  has  lain  in  his  grave  for 
many  years  for  his  own  amusement ;"  but  here  ihe  error  is  partly  chargeable 
upon  the  awkward  construction  of  the  sentence.  Not  so  in  the  following 
instance  from  a  modern  sensational  novel:  "He  enters  on  his  head,  his 
helmet  on  his  feet,  sandals  on  hia  brow,  there  was  a  cloud  in  his  right  hand, 
his  faithful  sword  in  his  eye,  an  angry  glare  he  sat  down."  A  ludicrous  mis- 
take of  a  somewhat  similar  order  was  once  made  by  a  clergyman  of  a  parish, 
to  whom  the  wife  of  one  about  10  sail  on  a  distant  voyage  sent  a  note  intended 
to  express  the  following;  "A  husband  going  to  sea,  his  wife  desires  the 
prayers  of  this  congregation  ;"  bul'lhe  good  matron  was  not  skilled  in  spell- 
ing or  punctuation,  and  the  minister  was  short-sighted,  so  he  read,  "  A  hus- 
band going  to  see  his  wife,  desires  the  prayers  of  the  congregation." 

Considering  the  misapprehension  which  may  arise  from  false  punctuation, 
it  is  not  astonishing  that  when  Timothy  Dexter  (see  T  D.  Pipes)  wrote  his 
famous  book,  "  Pickle  for  the  Knowing  Ones,"  he  left  out  all  marks  of  punc- 
tuation from  the  body  of  his  work,  and  at  the  end  filled  five  pages  with 
commas,  semicolons,  periods,  dashes,  etc.,  with  which  he  advised  the  reader 
to  pepper  and  salt  his  littrary  dish  as  he  chose. 

As  examples  of  errors  clearly  due  to  bad  writinB.  it  may  be  mentioned  how 
Horace  Greeley,  writing  something  about  suburban  journalism  advancing, 
found  it  transposed  by  the  type-selter  into  "  Superb  Jerusalem  Artichokes." 
In  the  London  Timesa  Westminster  speech  was  made  to  close  with  this  im- 
pressive peroration:  "We  have  broken  our  breeches,  we  have  burned  our 
boots  J  honor,  no  less  than  other  considerations,  forbids  us  to  retreat"  When 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  represented  as  being  described  by  nne  of  his  admirers  as 
the  spout  of  the  Liberal  party,  we  should  understand  "spirit"  to  be  intended. 
A  common  error  resulting  from  bad  penmanship  is  Ihe  substitution  of  letters 
for  figures,  or  the  reverse :  thus,  in  the  report  of  a  coal-market,  where  the 
writer  intended  to  say  that  there  was  an  over-supply  of  egg  sIm,  the  types 
uid  that  there  was  »n  over -supply  ot  399 ;  similarly,  where  a  writer  descnbed 
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a  house  with  zigzag  staircases,  he  wu  made  to  give  it  the  estTaordinaTT 
number  of  219,209  slaircnses. 

Ill  an  obituary  notice  of  Sidney  Godolphin  Osborne,  the  London  Timet 
described  him  as  the  author  of  the  celebrated  tract  •'  No  Go,"  when  what  the 
writer  meant  was  the  tract  No.  90.  But  no  similar  excuse  can  be  urged  for 
the  printer  who  made  Tennyson's  famous  lines  read, — 

Inio  (he  vallEV  of  death 

Rode  the  bsa. 

The  following  errors  may  spring  from  the  same  source.  A  quack  doctor 
advertises  an  "  infernal  remedy  ;"  a  grocer  gives  notice  of  the  arrival  of  an 
invoice  of  "boxes  of  pigs"  from  Smyrna  ;  a  New  York  landlord  announces  a 
"  louse  to  let  with  immediate  possession  ;"  and  in  the  report  of  an  inquest 
held  on  the  body  of  a  glutton,  the  verdict,  "suffocation,"  was  printed,  with 
more  truth  than  was  intended,  "stuffocation."  In  making  up  newspapers— 
that  is,  in  piecing  together  paragraphs  into  columns — two  separate  items 
may  sometimes  be  jumbled  together  with  amazing  results.  Thus,  the  New 
Haven  youmal  announced  in  one  paragraph  that  "The  large  cast-iron  wheel, 
revolving  nine  hundred  times  a  minute,  exploded  in  that  city  yesterday  after 
a  long  and  painful  illness.  Deceased  was  a  prominent  thirty-second  degree 
Mason,"  and  in  another  that  "John  Fadden,  a  well-known  florist  and  real- 
estate  broker  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  died  in  Wardner  Russell's  sugar- 
mill  at  Crystal  Lake,  Illinois,  on  Saturday,  doing  S3000  damages  to  the 
building  and  injuring  several  workmen  severely." 

An  English  paper,  however,  produced  a  far  more  ludicrous  conglomeration. 
Dr.  Mudge  had  been  presented  with  a  gold-headed  cane,  and  the  same  week 
a  patent  pig-killing  and  sansage-making  machine  had  been  exhibited  in  the 
village  of  which  he  was  pastor.  The  gentleman  who  made  up  the  forms 
got  the  two  locals  entangled  in  the  following  appalling  manner:  "Several 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mudge's  friends  called  upon  him  yesterday,  and  after  a  con- 
versation the  unsuspecting  pig  was  seized  by  the  hind  leg,  and  slid  alon^  a 
beam  until  he  reached  the  hot-waier  tank.  His  friends  explained  the  object 
of  their  visit,  and  presented  him  with  a  very  handsome  gold-headed  butcher, 
who  grabbed  him  by  the  tail,  swung  him  round,  cut  his  throat  from  ear  to 
ear,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  the  carcass  was  in  the  water.  Thereupon  he 
came  forward,  and  said  that  there  were  times  when  the  feelings  overpowered 
one,  and  for  that  reason  he  would  not  attempt  to  do  more  than  thank  those 
around  tilm  for  the  manner  in  which  such  a  huge  animal  was  cut  Into  frag- 
ments was  simply  astonishing.  The  doctor  concluded  his  remarks,  when  the 
machine  seized  him,  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  it  the  pig  was  cut 
into  fragments  and  worked  up  into  delicious  sausage.  The  occasion  will  be 
long  remembered  by  the  doctor's  friends  as  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  their 
lives.  The  best  pieces  can  be  procured  for  tenpencc  a  pound,  and  we  are 
sure  that  those  who  have  sat  so  long  under  his  ministry  will  rejoice  that  he 
has  been  treated  so  handsomely." 

The  mere  running  togetiier  of  two  sentences  into  one  paragraph  may  also 
be  productive  of  unintentional  amusement.  A  French  newspaper  had  a  good 
specimen  of  this  kind  of  mixture  :  "Dr.  X,  has  been  appointed  head  physician 
to  the  H6])ital  de  la  Charit^  :  orders  have  been  issued  by  the  authorities  for 
the  immediate  extension  of  the  Cimetifere  de  Parnasse." 

A  female  compatriot  of  the  irrepressible  George  Francis  Train  addressed 
this  remonstrance  to  a  Buffalo  pajier :  "  By  some  fantastic  trick  of  your  type- 
setter my  speech  in  St.  James's  Hall  on  Saturday  evening  is  suddenly  ter- 
minated, and  so  linked  lo  that  of  Mr.  Train  that  I  am  made  to  run  oflf  intoan 
entirely  new  vein  of  eloquence.    Among  many  other  exploits,  I  am  made  to 
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boast  that  I  neither  smoke,  nor  chew,  nor  drink,  nor  lie,  nor  steal,  nor  swear, 
as  if  such  acCQinplishments  were  usual  among  American  women  ;  and  wherever 
I  refer  to  my  honored  countrymen  as  'while  males,'  I  am  reported  as  having 
addressed  tnem  as  'white  mules.'  All  these  are  very  good  jokes,  if  credited 
to  the  printer's  devil,  but  not  to  those  who  represent  an  unpopular  idea  and 
carefully  weigh  their  words." 

Sometimes  mistakes  have  been  made  liy  the  officiousness  of  the  printer  or 
proof-reader  in  endeavoring  to  correct  what  seemed  to  him  mistakes  in  the 
copy.  In  a  quoiation  of  Gay's  well-known  allusion  to  Martha  and  Teresa 
Blount  as  "the  lair-haired  Martha  and  Teresa  brown,"  the  printer  thought 
pro]>er  to  supply  brown  with  a  capital  B.  Again,  in  Pope's  note  on  "  Measure 
for  Measure,"  which  states  that  the  story  was  taken  from  "Cinthio,"  Dec.  8, 
Nov.  S  (eighth  decade  and  fifth  novel),  the  wise  typo  filled  out  these  abbre- 
viations so  that  they  read  December  S,  November  5. 

A  momentous  typographical  error,  if  we  are  to  take  the  word  of  the  histo- 
rian Kiiiglake,  was  that  which  gave  to  Napoleon  IH.  his  title,  Kinglakc 
■ays  that  just  before  the  coup  d'iiat,  a  minister  of  the  Home  Office,  in  an- 
nouncing to  the  public,  wrote,  "  Que  le  mot  d'ordre  soit  Vive  Napoleon  ! ! !" 
The  printer  took  ihe  exclamations  for  "  III,"  and  so  the  proclamation  went 
out,  was  copied  by  the  press,  and  became  Incorporated  in  public  speech.  It 
was  no  time  for  explanations,  and  it  was  in  this  way  that  the  nephew  of  his 
uncle  adopted  the  title. 

Recently  the  readers  of  the  New  York  Herald  were  startled  to  learn  from 
a  cable  despatch  that  Cardinal  Newman  always  regretted  ihal  he  had  attacked 
"Charles  King's  legs"  with  so  much  acerbity.  And,  not  content  with  this, 
the  same  paper  went  on  to  speak  of  "  woman's  influence"  in  lieu  of  "  New- 
man's influence." 

But  no  more  horrible  specimen  of  this  sort  of  blunder  was  ever  committed 
than  one  which  is  credited  to  a  Massachusetts  paper.  At  the  close  of  an  ex- 
tended and  highly  eulogistic  obituary  notice  of  a  deceased  lawyer,  the  reporter 
desired  to  say  that  "  the  body  was  taken  to  Hull  for  interment,  where  repose 
the  remainsofother  members  of  the  family."  By  mistake  the  letter  <•  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  u  in  Hull,  changing  the  sense  of  the  sentence  to  such  a  degree 
that  no  extra  copies  of  that  issue  of  the  paper  were  ordered  by  (he  family  of 
the  dead  lawyer. 

It  is  believed  that  the  only  books  which  are  typographically  perfect  are  an 
Oxford  edition  of  the  Bible,  a  London  and  Leipsic  Horace,  and  an  American 
edition  of  Dante's  "Divine  Comedy."  The  University  of  Oxford  had  a 
standing  offer  of  a  guinea  for  each  error  that  might  be  found  in  the  first  of 
these  books.  Many  years  elapsed  and  no  one  claimed  Ihe  reward.  But 
recently  an  error  was  discovered  by  a  lynx-eyed  reader,  the  reward  was  paid 
and  the  error  corrected,  and  the  book  is  now  believed  to  be  typographically 
without  spot  or  blemish. 

Ben  Jonson  was  once  requested  to  revise  some  proofs  full  of  typographical 
and  other  errors,  but  he  declined,  and  recommended  that  they  should  be  sent 
to  the  House  of  Correction.  No  doubt  many  weary  authors  would  like  to 
see  proofs,  printers,  and  proof-readers  all  condemned  to  the  same  place. 


U,  the  twenty-first  letter  and  fifth  vowel  in  the  English  alphabet,  originally 
Invented  by  the  Greeks  as  a  supplement  to  the  alphabet  ihey  had  derived 
from  the  Phcenicians.    At  first  Ihey  wrote  it  indifferently  V  or  Y,  but  finally 
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settled  on  the  litter  form,  while  the  derived  Italian  alphabet  held  to  the  V. 
Eventually  V,  with  an  altered  phonetic  value,  was  adopted  into  the  Latin 
alphabet  as  a  distinct  character.  V  was  often  written  with  its  angle  rounded, 
U,  and  until  after  the  invention  of  printing,  even  in  England,  U  and  V  were 
interchangeable  letters.  A  fourth  sign,  W,  which  is  in  furm  a  double  V,  and 
in  orthoepy  as  in  name  a  double  U,  was  still  another  outgrowth  from  the 
single  letter  added  by  the  Greeks  to  the  tall  of  the  Phcenician  alphabet 

TTlstet,  a  species  of  heavy  overcoat,  so  named  after  the  province  of  Ulster, 
in  Ireland,  where  it  originated.  Ulsters  were  worn  in  Belfast  as  early  as 
i860.  But  they  did  not  come  into  general  use  until  1868,  when  the  Prince  of 
Wales  set  the  fashion  by  wearing  in  St.  James  Street  a  coat  belonging  to  one 
of  his  friends,  which  had  been  made  upon  the  pattern  of  one  ordered  by 
George  Francis  Train  in  Dublin. 

TTlBter,  Red  Hand  of.  An  open  red  hand  figures  in  the  arms  of  the 
province  of  Ulster,  also  in  the  arms  of  the  family  of  the  O'Neills,  and  of  a 
number  of  less  ancient  Irish  families.  Tradition  says  that  the  O'Neill,  a 
daring  adventurer,  having  vowed  to  be  first  to  touch  the  shores  of  Ireland, 
but  finding  that  his  boat  was  falling  behind  the  others,  cut  off  his  hand  and 
flung  it  on  the  shore  to  fulfil  his  vow.  The  O'Neills  form  one  of  the  five 
ancient  royal  families  of  Ireland.  In  161 1,  Hugh  O'Neill,  Earl  of  Tyrone, 
nicknamed  "  Red  Hugh"  and  "  The  Red  Hand  of  Ulster,"  was  charged  with 
conspiracy  and  attainted  of  treason.  His  possessions,  five  hundred  thousand 
acres  in  Ulster,  escheated  to  the  English  crown,  and  on  these  lands  was  formed 
the  so-called  "  plantation"  uf  James  I.,  who  created  two  hundred  baronets, 
on  payment  of  one  thousand  pounds  each,  "fur  (he  amelioration  of  Ulster." 
These  new  baronets  were  allowed  to  place  on  their  coat-armor  the  red  hand 
of  Ulster. 

Uncle,  a  slang  term  for  a  pawnbroker.  A  well-meant  attempt  has  been 
made  to  derive  the  word  from  the  Latin  uncus,  "a  hook,"  and  an  engaging 
explanation  has  been  offered  that  pawnbrokers,  before  spoute  were  adopted, 
employed  a  hook  to  lift  articles  pawned.  "Gone  to  Ihe  uncus,"  therefore, 
was  idenlical  with  the  modern  phrase  "  Up  the  spout."  In  truth,  there  is  no 
need  of  any  far-fetched  etymology.  A  rich  uncle,  in  novels,  and  sometimes 
in  real  life,  has  so  often  been  the  deus  ex  mackina  to  relieve  distress  and  pov- 
erty among  his  poor  relations,  and  especially  his  spendthrift  nephews,  that  the 
use  of  the  term  as  a  bit  of  sarcastic  humor  is  sufficiently  obvious.  The  French 
say  of  a  thing  that  is  pawned,  "C'est  chei  ma  tante"  ("  It  is  at  my  aunt's"), 
with  an  analogous  meaning. 

Uucle  Sam  and  Brother  Jonathan,  alternative  toitriqutts,  or,  more 
accurately,  humoruus  personifications,  of  the  United  States,  Brother  Jon- 
alhaii  is  the  older  term,  and  dates  from  the  Revolutionary  War.  When 
General  Washington,  the  newly- appointed  commander  of  the  army,  went  to 
Massachusetts  to  organize  it,  he  found  a  great  want  of  ammunition  and  other 
" "     s  of  defence.     The  situation  was  critical.     Jonathan  Trumbull  the  elder 


was  then   governor  of  the  State  of  Connecticut ;  and  the  general,  placing  the 
greatest  reliance  on  his  excellency's  Judgment,  remarked,  "  We  must  1 
Brother  Jonathan  on  the  subject.      He  did  so,  and  the  governor  was  si 


mpplying  many  of  the  wants  of  the  army.  Thenceforward,  when 
difficulties  arose,  and  the  army  was  spread  over  the  country,  it  became  a  by- 
phrase,  "  We  must  consult  Brother  Jonathan."  The  name  has  now  become 
a  designation  for  the  whole  country,  as  John  Bull  has  for  England. 

The  cognate  term  "  Uncle  Sam"  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  war  of  1813. 
Elbert  Anderson,  a  New  York  contractor,  immediately  alter  the  breaking  out 
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of  hostililifs,  visited  Troy  or  the  Hudson,  where  he  purchased  a  quantity  of 

provisions.  The  ins|]ecturs  of  the^e  articles  at  that  place  were  Ebetiezer  and 
Samuel  Wilson.  The  latter  gentleman  (invariably  known  as  Uncle  Sam) 
geiieially  superintended  in  person  a  large  number  of  workmen,  who  on  this 
occasion  were  employed  in  overhauling  Ihe  provisions  purchased  by  the  con- 
tractor for  the  army.  The  casks  were  marked  "  E.  A.— U.  S."  The  work  of 
marking  fell  Co  the  lot  of  a  facetious  fellow  in  the  employ  of  the  Wilsons, 
who,  on  being  asked  the  meaning  of  the  mark,  said  he  did  not  know,  unless 
it  meant  Elbert  Anderson  and  >'  Uncle  Sam,"  alluding  to  Uncle  Sam  Wilson. 
"  The  joke  took  among  the  workmen  and  passed  currently  ;  and  Uncle  Sam 
himself  was  occasionally  rallied  by  them  on  the  increasing  extent  of  his 
possessions.  .  Many  of  these  workmen,  being  of  a  character  denominated 
'food  for  powder,'  were  found  shortly  after  following  Ihe  recruiting  drum 
and  pushing  towards  Che  frontier  lines  for  the  double  purpose  of  meeting  the 
enemy  and  eating  the  provisions  ihey  had  lately  labored  to  put  in  good  order. 
Their  old  jokes  accompanied  them,  and  before  the  first  campaign  en'ded  this 
kientical  one  appeared  in  print."  It  gained  favor  rapidly  till  it  penetrated  into 
every  part  of  the  country,  Bartlett's  "Dictionary  of  Americanisms"  adds  to 
Ihe  above,  "Mr.  Wilson  died  in  Troy,  New  York,  in  August,  1854,  at  the  age 
of  eighty- four,  and  the  Albany  v^r^Kj,  in  noticing  his  death,  referred  to  the 
circumstance   above  stated   as   the  origin  of   the  above  sebriqutt  of  'Uncle 

For  I  have  loved  my  country  since 
My  eye-leeth  filled  their  sockets, 
AndUoe     "       " 


I^itieularly  his  pockets. 


Bigh'tv  Papers. 

TTndergroiuid  Railroad,  sometimes  humorously  abbreviated  U.  G.  R.  R., 
was  a  term  collectively  given  to  the  numerous  devices  and  expedients  by 
which,  during  the  agitation  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Ihe  United  Stales, 
fugitive  negro  slaves  were  assisted  across  the  border  and  expedited  to  a 
safe  place  of  refuge  in  the  Northern    Stales  or  across  the   frontier   into 

XTnited  we  stand,  divided  'we  fall,  the  motto  of  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky.    Mark  Twain  proudly  refers  to  this  fact : 

St^hd— hid— DiviDBD  WB  FAtL."     It  was  always  too  figurative  for  the  aullior  of  Ihis  book. 
~Rtughing  II.  p.  110. 

Probably  the  indirect  originator  of  the  motto  was  John  Dickinson  (1732- 
1808),  in  his  "Liberty  Song"  (1768)  : 

Then  join  in  hand,  bm-ve  Americans  all  1 
By  uniting  we  stand,  by  dividing  we  fall. 

The  phrase  was  freely  quoted  during  the  Revolution.  Hence  the  allusion 
in  George  P,  Morris's  "  The  Flag  of  our  Union  :" 

A  »ong  for  our  banner !     The  watchword  recall 

Which  gave  the  Republic  her  station ; 
"  United  we  atand,  divided  we  fall  I" 

The  union  of  lakes,  the  union  of  lasdi. 

The  union  of  States  none  can  sever. 
The  union  of  hearts,  the  union  of  handl. 

And  Ihe  ftag  of  our  Union  forever  1 

UaluolcT  days-  Every  portion  of  the  world  has  its  s]iecial  unlucky  day. 
In  Chriatian  countries  Friday  of  every  week  is  the  pre-eminently  unlucky 
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day,  probably  from  the  fact  that  the  crucifixion  is  understood  to  have  taken 
place  on  a  Friday,  and  the  consequent  fasts  which  in  Roman  Catholic  litnes 
and  countries  made  or  make  it  a  marked  day  in  the  calendar.  To  start  any 
undertaking  or  to  commence  a  journey  on  Friday  is  to  court  failure  and  dis- 
aster. The  superstition  is  specially  prevalent  among  sailors.  There  is  a 
wide-spread  though  not  very  well  authenticated  story  that  a  person  anxious 
to  destroy  this  superstition  had  a  ship's  keel  laid  on  a  Friday,  the  ship 
launched  on  Friday,  her  masts  taken  in  from  the  shear-hulk  on  a  Friday,  the 
cargo  shipped  on  a  Friday;  he  found  (heaven  knows  how,  but  so  the  story 
runs)  a  Captain  Friday  to  command  her ;  and,  lastly,  she  sailed  on  a  Friday, 
But  the  superstition  was  not  destroyed,  for  the  ship  never  returned  to  port, 
r  of  her  destruction  ever  known.     Other  instances  of  the 


kind  might  be  cited.    Thus  a  feeling  is  entertained  by  many  pers 

wise  superstitious  that  bad  luck  will  follow  any  wilful  attempt  to  run  counter 

In  reasoning  on  this  subject,  R.  A.  Proctor  says,  "  It  is  a  manifest  absurdity 
to  suppose  that  the  sailing  of  a  ship  on  a  Friday  is  unfortunate;  and  it  would 
be  a  piece  of  egregious  folly  to  consider  such  a  superstition  when  one  has 
occasion  to  take  a  journey.  But  the  case  is  different  when  anyone  under- 
takes Xo prove  that  (he  superstition  is  an  absurdity,  simply  because  he  miut 
assume,  in  the  first  instance,  that  he  will  succeed, — a  result  which  cannot  be 
certain,  and  such  confidence,  apart  from  all  question  of  superstition,  is  a  mis- 
take. In  fact,  a  person  so  acting  errs  in  the  very  same  way  as  those  whom 
he  wishes  to  correct  ;  ihiy  refrain  from  a  certain  act  because  of  a  blind 
fear  of  bad  luck,  and  he  proceeds  to  act  with  an  equally  blind  belief  in  good 

In  further  illustration  he  cites  an  instance  of  an  old  woman  who  came  to 
Flamsteed,  the  first  astronomer  royal,  to  ask  him  the  whereabouts  of  a  cer- 
tain bundle  of  linen  which  she  had  lost  Flamsteed  determined  to  show  the 
folly  of  that  belief  in  astrology  which  had  led  her  to  Greenwich  Observatory 
(under  some  misapprehension  as  to  the  duties  of  an  astronomer  royal).  He 
drew  a  circle,  put  a  square  into  it,  and  gravely  pointed  out  a  ditch,  near 
the  cottage,  in  which  he  Said  it  would  be  found.  He  then  waited  until  she 
should  come  back  disappointed  and  in  a  (it  frame  of  mind  to  receive  the 
rebuke  he  intended  for  her;  but  she  came  back  in  great  delight,  with  the 
bundle  in  her  hand,  found  in  the  very  place. 

Besides  the  prominence  which  Friday  has  attained,  every  day  of  the  week 
has  its  superstitions  attached  and  is  of  good  or  evil  omen  : 

Sundays  child  ne'er  lacks  in  place ; 

Monday's  child  a  fair  in  ihe  face ; 

Tuesday's  child  is  full  of  grace  -. 

Thursday's  child  is  loving  and  ^ad ; 

Friday's  child  b  loving  and  giving : 

And  Saturday's  child  shall  work  l^i  its  livins. 

Cut  your  nails  Monday,  you  cut  them  for  news ; 

Cut  them  on  Tuesday,  a  pair  of  new  shoes ; 

Cut  them  on  Wednesday,  you  cut  them  for  health ; 

Cut  them  on  Thursday,  'twill  add  to  your  wealtb ; 

Cut  them  on  Sunday,  yoti  cut  them  for  evil,' 

For  all  the  week  long  you'll  be  niled  by  the  devil. 

The  latter  omen  regarding  Sunday  must  have  originated  in  the  days  when 

It  was  a  penal  offence  for  a  man   to  kiss  his  wife  on  Sunday,  and  when 

Melchisedec  Jones  was  put  in  the  stocks  for  calling  on  bii  sweetheart  one 

Sabbath  evening. 
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Folk-poetry  of  ihia  kind  also  points  out  Wednesday  a: 
wedding;  and,  though  ibis  fact  is  insisted  on  in  the  following  bil  o 
doggerel,  it  will  be  noticed  that  each  day  has  its  own  peculiar  trait,  the  first 
three  days  of  the  week  being  of  good,  the  last  three  of  bad,  omen  : 


Saturday  no  day  at  all. 

Finally,  here  is  a  list  of  "  the  evil  days  in  each  month,"  translated  from  the 
original  Latin  verses  in  the  old  Sarum  Missal  : 

yarmary.     Of  this  first  month,  ihe  opening  day 

And  sevenlh  like  a  sword  will  slay. 
Fibruary.    The  fourth  day  bringEth  down  tu  death ; 

March.         The  firei  Ih^'greeSy'i^iIuon  "ays'    "^^ 

The  fourth  cuU  short  the  drunkard's  dayi, 
AfTil.  The  tenth  and  the  eleventh  too 

Are  ready  death's  fell  work  to  do. 
May.  The  third  lo  slay  poor  man  hath  power ; 

The  seventh  destroyeth  in  an  hour. 
Juni.  The  tenth  a  pallid  visage  shows ; 

No  faith  nor  truth  the  fifteenth  knows. 
Vuly.  The  thirteenth  is  b  fatal  day ; 

The  tenth  alike  will  mortals  slay. 
AngHti.         The  first  kills  sirone  ones  at  a  blow ; 

The  second  lays  a  cohort  low. 
Stftemhtr.  The  third  day  of  the  month  September, 

And  tenth,  bring  evil  to  each  member. 
Octoiir.        The  third  and  tenth,  with  poisoned  breath. 

To  man  are  toes  as  foul  as  death. 
Nmemiir.   The  fifth  bears  scorpion-sting  of  deadly  pain ; 

Deceniher.    The  seventh's  a  fatal  day  to  human  life; 
The  teoih  is  with  a  serpent's  venom  life. 

Unrecognized  incapacity,  A  great.  This  was  the  judgment  which 
Bismarck  passed  upon  the  Etnperoi  Napoleon  in  the  early  days  of  his  Im- 
perial career,  when  his  sphinx-tike  silence  had  imposed  upon  the  French  as 
aiplomalic  astuteness.  Even  better  was  the  ntot  of  the  English  ambassador. 
Lord  Cowley,  apropos  of  the  same  monarch  ;  "  He  never  speaks,  and  he 
always  lies"  ("  II  ne  parte  jamais  et  il  ment  toujours").  If  Bismarck  could 
see  through  the  shallow  gravity  of  Napoleon,  the  latter  had  not  wit  enough 
to  penetrate  ihe  light  veil  of  raillery  which  the  Prussian  chose  to  assume. 
"  He  is  not  a  serious  man,"  was  Napoleon's  verdict, — "  of  which,"  said 
Bismarck,  later,  "  I  naturally  did  not  remind  him  at  the  weaver's  at  Donchery," 
— %.!.,  the  house  in  which,  after  the  battle  of  Sedan,  the  emperor  discussed 
with  Bismarck  the  terms  of  capitulation. 

TTlwer  Frits,  a  popular  appellation  current  in  Germany,  more  particularly 
from  the  time  of  the  war  between  Prussia  and  Austria  in  1866  and  the 
Franco-German  War,  by  which  the  late  Emperor  Frederick,  then  Crown 
Prince  of  Prussia,  was  known. 

Unspeakable  Turk.  This  expression  came  into  general  use  during  the 
Bulgarian  apitatiim  of  1876  on  its  appearance  in  a  publi.shed  letter  of  Carlvle's 
to  Georjje  Howard,  M.P.,  dated  November  24:  "The  unsjieakable  Turk 
should  be  immediately  struck  out  of  the  question,  and  the  country  left  to 
honest  European  guidance."  It  was  not  the  first  time,  however,  that  Carlyle 
had  made  use  of  it.     In  1831,  nearly  fifty  years  before,  in  the  Weitminittr 
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Review,  No.  19,  in  an  article  on  lh«  Nibeluiigen  Lied,  since  reprinted  in  hia 
" Miscellanies, "  he  makes  mention  of  "that  unspeakable  Turk,  King  Macha- 
bol." 

TTuto^rard  event.    The  battle  of  Navarino,  fought  on  October  20,  1827, 
esulted  ill  a  crUJihing  defeat  of  the  Turkish  fleet  by  the  combined  armaments 


of  England,  France,  and  Russia.  In  the  speech  of  George  IV  in  opening 
Parliament  in  1828  the  following  phrase  occurred:  "His  Majesty  deepi 
regrets   that  this  conflict  should  have  occurred   with   the   naval   force  of  a 


t  ally  ;  but  he  still  entertains  a  confident  hope  that  this  uHtaward  event 
WIN  not  be  followed  by  further  hostilities."  The  phrase  was  received  with  a 
burst  of  indignation  throughout  the  country,  and  Wellington,  as  prime  min- 
ister, and  consequently  head  of  the  Cabinet  to  which  the  authorship  of  the 
speech  was  referred,  came  in  for  a  large  share  of  the  attendant  odium. 

When  the  Duke  of  WellillEtoa  spoke  of  the  battle  of  Navarioo  limply  u  "  an  untonid 

allention  and  the  aiieniion  of  the  vorld  solely  on  its  tendency  to  unsettle  "  the  balance  of 
power."  The  perfect  silence  in  which  he  paiaed  over  the  commonplace  view  of  Naviriao, 
and  insisted  on  looking  at  it  solely  in  the  attitude  of  a  diplomatist,  indicated  in  the  most 

Saphie  manner  how  completely  indifferent  he  [ell  10  the  class  of  eansequences  which  would 
5t  strike  the  popular  mrad.     His  serene  indifference  to  the  Turkish  ifisMter  as  a  disaster 
waj  quite  Olympian. — S/ictater. 


V,  the  twenty-second  letter  of  the,  English  alphabet,  being  the  original 
form  of  the  letter  U  [q-v.),  and  having  until  quite  recently  the  same  phonetic 

Vacant  mind.    In  "  King  Henry  V.,"  Act  iv.,  Sc.  I,  Shakespeare  has  the 

Who. 
Get.  t 

Here  the  meaning  of  vacant — *>.,  empty,  devoid  of  ideas — is  sufficiently 
emphasized  by  its  antithesis  with  filled.  An  appeal  is  made  to  our  contempt 
rather  than  our  pily.  lu  Cowper's  lines,  however,  we  are  called  upon  to 
commiserate  the  condition  of  mental  vacuity  : 

Absence  of  occupation  is  not  rest ; 

A  mind  quite  vacant  is  a  mind  distressed. 

There  is  a  sort  of  bull  here,  unless,  following  Dr.  Butler's  definition  of  a 
vacuum  as  a  place  full  of  emptiness,  you  allow  that  a  vacant  mind  maybe 
full  of  uneasiness.  Yet  the  meaning  is  plain  ;  a  mind  without  aim  or  pur> 
pose  preys  upon  itself  Pascal  has  the  same  thought  in  his  "  Pensees,"  Art. 
XXX. :  "  Nothing  is  so  insupportable  for  man  as  utter  rest,  without  passion, 
without  business,  without  diversion,  without  application." 

Goldsmith,  however,  calls  upon  us  neither  for  pity  nor  for  blame  in  hia  still 
more  famous  line, — 

And  ihe  loud  laugh  thai  spoke  the  vacant  mind, 

Tki  Dtttrt*ii  yil/age,\.  m. 

Here  he  means  a  mind  at  ease  and  free  from  care,  which  finds  its  natural 
expression  in  hearty  laughter. 

The  keetiesi  pangs  the  wretched  find 

Are  rapture  to  the  dreary  void. 
The  leallest  desert  of  Ihe  mind. 

The  waste  of  feelings  unemployed. 

BvKON :  I'M*  Guimr,  I.  957. 
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Tw  viotlB  I  (L.,  "  Woe  to  the  vanquished  I")     When  the  Gauls  under 

Brennus  invaded  Italy  and  reduced  the  Roman  citizens,  who  had  fled  to  the 
Capitol,  to  the  direst  extrenihies,  the  Senate  agreed  to  buy  ihem  off  with  one 
thousand  pounds'  weight  of  gold.  Brennus  produced  ulse  weights.  The 
tribune  objected,  liut  Brennus  threw  his  sword  into  the  scale,  exclaiming, 
ill  "  a  voice  unbearable  to  Romans"  (intderanda  Romanis  vox),  '*  Vx  victis  I" 
(LiVY,  V.  48.) 

Vaoitaa  vanitatum,  et  omnia  vanitas,  the  Vulgate  rendering  oi  the 
words  in  Ecclesiastes  i.  2 ;  "  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity."  Farther  down 
in  the  same  chapter  are  the  verses, — 

I  B»"  my  heart  to  seek  and  learch  out  by  wisdom  concerning  all  ihirgs  thai  are  doD*  under 
heaven;  this  aore  travail  halli  God  given  to  tliesoDsor  man  CO  6e exercised  therewith.  1  have 
Ken  all  the  works  that  are  done  under  the  sun  ;  and,  behold,  at!  is  vatiily  and  vcialion  of 
•Piri'"  ('J.  '4). 

A  very  good  paraphrase  was  independently  hit  upon  by  two  great  minds.  "I 
was  in  the  habit  of  saying  to  my  friends,"  writes  Leibnitz  to  Nicaise,  Sep- 
tember 29,  1693,  " Sanitas  lanitalum,  et  omnin  saniias,  without  knowii^g  that 
M.  Menage  also  used  the  phrase,  as  I  learn  from  his  '  Menagiana.' "  The 
"M^nagiana,"  it  may  be  added,  a  collection  of  Menage's  table-talk,  was 
published  posthumously  in  1692. 

Was  it  Leibnitz  or  Menage  of  whom  Disraeli  was  thinking  when,  in  a  speech 
at  the  meeting  of  an  agricultural  society  at  Aylesbury  in  1S64,  he  quoted  as 
the  opinion  of  "  a  very  great  scholar"  that  the  text  "  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is 
vanity,"  was  a  mistake  of  the  copyist,  who  wrote  "  Vanitas  vanitatum,  omnia 
vanitas,"  when  he  should  have  written  "Sanitas  sanitatum,  omnia  sanitas"? 
This  caused  a  Liberal  to  characterize  the  views  of  the  opposition  as  "  a  policy 
of  sewage." 

Vice.  A  fomous  couplet  in  Pope's  "  Essay  on  Man,"  Epistle  ii.,  1.  227, 
runs  as  follows  : 

Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  rrighlful  mien 

As  [o  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen. 
Pope  borrowed  the  structure  of  these  lines  from  Dryden  : 

For  imih  has  such  a  face  and  such  a  mien 

As  to  be  lo»ed  needs  only  10  be  seen. 

Tkt  Hind  and  tk,  Pantlur,  Part  I,,  I,  j. 
For  the  idea  he  seems  to  have   gone   to  Archbishop  I.eighton  ;  "  Were  the 
true  visage  of  sin  seen  at  full  light,  undressed  and  unpainted,  it  were  impossi- 
ble while  it  so  appeared  that  any  one  soul  could  be  in  love  with  it,  but  would 
rather  flee  from  it  as  hideous  and  abominable." 

Victory  —  Defeat  "I  remember,"  says  Emerson,  in  his  essay  "Quota- 
tion  and  Originality,"  "to  have  heard  Mr.  Samuel  Rogers  in  London  relate, 
among  other  anecautes  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  a  lady  having  ex- 
pressed in  his  presence  a  passionate  wish  to  witness  a  great  victory,  he  re- 
plied, '  Madam,  there  is  nothing  so  dreadful  as  a  great  victory — except  a  great 
defeat.' "  It  is  possible  that  Wellington  used  the  phrase  more  than  once  ;  or 
was  Rogers  misquoting  and  miscrediting  the  famous  words  in  the  despatch 
which  the  duke  sent  in  1815,—"  Nothing  except  a  battle  lost  can  be  half  so 
melancholy  as  a  battle  won"  ?  Emerson  goes  on  to  say  that  "  this  speech  is 
D'Areenson's,  and  is  reported  by  Grimm.  Napoleon  also  said,  'The  sight' 
of  a  battle-field,  after  the  fight,  is  enough  to  inspire  princes  with  a  love  of 
peace  and  a  horror  of  war.' ' 

Violet  According  to  the  scientists,  who  are  a  dull  sort  of  folk,  however, 
and  who  love  to  hide  their  ignorance  behind  long  names  of  learned  sound, 
the  violet  is  a  genus  of  exogenous  herbs  of  the  order  Viflaetm,  and  Is  a  native 
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of  the  north  temperate  lone.  But  the  poets  know  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  scientists,  for  they  were  born  before  them,  and  will  survive  them,  and  the 
poets  tell  us  all  about  the  creation  of  this  fragrant  flower.  When  Jupiter  was 
in  love  with  lo  and  changed  her  into  a  heifer,  deeming  that  common  grass 
and  flowers  were  110  fit  diet  for  a  sweetheart  of  the  king  of  E"''*'  *>*  created 
the  violet  that  she  might  feed  upon  its  dainty  petals.  And,  it  is  added,  when 
lo  died  violets  sprang  from  her  body.     (See  next  entry.) 

The  Greeic  name  for  violet  was  ion,  and,  possibly  because  that  suggested 
Ionia,  whence  the  Athenians  were  fabled  to  have  sprung,  the  flower  was  a 
great  favorite  with  the  Athenians,  who  adopted  it  as  their  badge  and  loved  to 
weave  it  into  the  chaplets  which  they  wore  at  banquets,  thinking,  indeed,  that 
it  was  a  safeguard  against  drunkenness. 

Alcibiades  went  to  Agathos  crowned  with  ivy  and  violets.  The  only  lines 
that  have  survived  from  Alcseus's  ode  to  Sappho  begin  by  addressing  her  as 
"Violet-crowned,  pure,  sweetly-smiling  Sappho."  The  Athenian  orators, 
when  striving  to  win  the  favor  and  attention  of  the  people,  were  wont  to 
address  them  as  "  Athenians,  crowned  with  violets  !" 

Among  the  Romans  also  the  violet  was  highly  esteemed.  Ovid,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  ancient  sacrifices,  and  contrasting  their  noble  simplicity  with  the 
garish  display  of  more  degenerate  times,  says  that  "  if  there  was  any  one  who 
could  add  violets  to  the  chaplets  wrought  from  the  flowers  of  the  meadow  he 
was  a  rich  man."  And  Virgil,  to  emphasize  the  desolation  of  Nature  mourn- 
ing the  death  of  Daphnis,  speaks  of  the  violet  as  replaced  by  the  thistle. 

In  the  East  the  violet  had  a  great  reputation  among  those  races  whose 
religions  were  rather  emotional  than  mystical.  The  Arabian  poets,  like  their 
brother  bards  of  other  climes,  bade  the  wealthy  and  haughty  learn  humility 
from  this  lowly  wayside  preacher.  Il  was  a  favorite  flower  vnith  Mohammea, 
and  hence  has  acquired  a  peculiar  sanctity  in  Moslem  countries.  "As  my 
religion  is  above  others,"  quoth  the  Prophet,  "so  is  the  excellence  of  the 
odor  of  violets  above  other  odors.  It  is  as  warmth  in  winter  and  coolness  in 
midsummer." 

It  is  likely  that  it  was  from  some  long  foreground  of  popular  homage  that 
the  violet  became  the  badge  of  the  mediaeval  minstrels,  as  in  the  poetical 
conlests  of  Toulouse,  where  the  prize  was  a  golden  violet.  Cl^mence  Isaure 
places  the  violet  among  the  flowers  with  which  victors  in  the  gai  science  were 
crowned. 

The  superstition  still  survives  in  widely -scattered  countries  that  to  dream 
of  the  violet  is  good  luck  In  Brandenburg  and  Silesia  it  is  held  a  specific 
against  the  ague.  In  Thuringia  it  is  a  charm  against  the  black  art.  In  many 
parts  of  rural  Germany  the  custom  is  still  observed  of  decking  the  bridal  bed 
and  the  cradles  of  young  girls  with  this  flower,  a  custom  known  to  have  been 
in  use  among  the  Kelts  as  well  as  among  the  Greeks. 

No  one,  indeed,  names  the  tlower  but  to  praise  it ;  no  one  uses  it  but  for 
some  pretty,  useful,  or  poetical  purpose.  Its  popularity  is  highly  creditable  to 
human  nature.  Except  that  in  some  regions  of  the  East  it  has  been  used  to 
flavor  sherbets,  and  that  in  Scotland  it  has  been  mistakenly  used  as  a  cos- 
metic, it  has  been  universally  cherished  only  for  its  modesty,  its  beauty,  and 
its  delicate  fragrance. 

In  modern  France  the  flower  has  been  adopted  as  the  emblem  of  the  Bona- 
parte family.  "Caporal  la  Violetle"  or  "Papa  la  Violette"  was  the  title 
bestowed  by  hjs  partisans  upon  the  first  Napoleon  after  his  banishment  lo 
Elba, — significative  of  their  confidence  that  he  would  return  again  in  the 
spring. 

Early  in  January,  1815,  a  number  of  colored  engravings  made  their  appear- 
ance in  Paris,  representing  a  violet  in  full  bloom,  with  the  leaves  so  or- 
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ranged  as  to  rorm  the  profile  of  Napoleon.  Underneath  was  this  significant 
moico  :  "//  reviendra  avtc  U  printemps."  The  phrase  became  an  Imperial 
toast,  and  the  riower  and  color  were  worn  as  a  party  distinction.  And,  in  fact, 
the  sentiment  was  realiEed.  When  March  20,  1815,  saw  Napoleon  rc'enier 
the  Tuileries  after  his  escape  from  Elba,  he  found  the  grand  staircase  tilled 
with  ladies,  who  nearly  smothered  him  with  violets. 

On  the  death  of  the  King  of  Rome  very  prelty  devices  in  violets  were 
made,  showing  on  the  edge  of  the  petals  profiles  of  the  members  of  the  Bona- 
parte family,  each  profile  forming  the  outer  edge  of  the  petal  looking  at  the 
flower  and  leaving  the  face  white. 

On  the  death  of  Napoleon  III.,  also,  the  visitors  to  Cbiselhurst  wore  or 

rried  thither  bunches  of  violets. 


A  pretty  story,  but  apocryphal,  is  told  as  to  the  adoption  of  the  flower 
by  the  Im]>eriahst  party.  Three  davs  before  his  departure  for  Elba,  Na- 
poleon, it  is  said,  was  walking   in   the   gardens  of  Fontainebleau  with   the 


c  de  Bassano  and  General  Bertrand.  He  was  contemplating  retirement 
into  exile,  his  courtiers  were  counselling  resistance.  They  had  almost  won 
the  day,  when  the  Emperor  saw  beside  him  the  three-year-old  son  of  his 
gardener  plucking  a  bunch  of  violets. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said,  "  will  you  give  me  your  nosegay  ?" 

The  little  one  handed  him  the  flowers. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Napoleon,  after  a  few  minutes  of  silent  thought,  "I 
shall  take  this  as  an  omen.  Henceforth  the  violet  shall  be  the  emblem  of  my 
desires."  And,  withoul  heeding  his  courtiers'  remonstrances,  he  withdrew  to 
his  rooms. 

Next  day  he  was  seen  in  his  garden  picking  the  stray  violets,  which  were 
then  very  scarce.     A  grenadier  on  sentry  duty  approached,  and  said, — 

"Next  year,  Sire,  you  will  have  less  difficulty,  for  the  violets  will  then  be 
thicker." 

Napoleon  looked  up  in  astonishment. 

"  What  1"  said  he,  "  do  you  suppose  1  shall  be  here  again  in  a  year's  time  ?" 

"  Perhaps  sooner,"  was  the  reply. 

"  But  do  you  know  that  the  day  after  to-morrow  I  leave  for  the  island  of 
Elba  ?" 

"  Your  majesty  will  suffer  the  storm  to  pass." 

"  Are  your  comrades  of  the  same  opinion  ?'' 

"Almost  all." 

"  Let  them  think  so,  then,  but  not  say  so.  When  your  sentry  duty  is  over, 
go  and  find  Bertrand.     He  will  give  you  twenty  napoleons ;  but  ieep  the 

When  the  grenadier  returned  to  the  guard-room  he  remarked  to  his  com- 
rades how  for  the  last  two  or  three  days  the  Emperor  had  been  walking  about 
with  a  bunch  of  violets. 

"For  the  future,"  he  added,  "when  we  are  talking  between  ourselves,  let 
us  call  him  Papa  la  Violette." 

And,  in  fact,  from  that  day  the  troops  in  the  barrack  and  at  their  mess 
always  spoke  of  Napoleon  as  Papa  la  Violette.  The  secret  gradually 
reached  the  public,  and  the  violet  became  recognised  as  the  badge  of  the 
Imperialists. 

Violet  of  hla  native  land.  Tennyson,  in  "  In  Memoriam,"  jtviii,,  has 
the  following  stanza : 

■Ti.  well ;  "lis  something ;  we  m.y  .land 
Whert  he  in  F.nglitli  eatth  ii  l«td. 

The  vlulel  of  liii  native  land. 
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Is  there  a  reminiscence  here  of  Shakespeare '■  lines? 

Lay  har  i'  ihe  eanh  ; 
And  fiom  hct  fair  aud  unpalluied  Huh 
Miy  violcu  lulling  t 

III  Greek  mythology  there  is  a  legend  that  when  lo  died  violets  sprang 
from  her  body.  But  it  does  noi  follow  thai  Shakespeare  intends  any  allusion 
to  this  legend.  The  fact  thai  flowers  spring  from  soil  fertilized  by  the  bodies 
ol  ihe  dead  is  one  of  current  observation.  Five  centuries  before  Shakespeare, 
Omar  Khayyam  had  said, — 

1  somelimES  think  that  never  blows  so  red 
The  Rose  as  where  some  buried  Cxaar  bled: 

Thai  every  Hyacinth  the  Card™  w*ari 
Dropi  in  tKi  Lap  Iroin  some  once  lavely  Head. 

R„biiyit,  Staau  19. 
Again,  at  Cagliari,  in  Sardinia,  there  is  a  sepulchre  in  honor  of  a  wife's 
devuiion  which  was  erected  in  pagan  times.  The  inscriptions  on  the  side 
are  in  Latin  and  in  Greek.  In  one  of  these  the  husband  begs  that  hei  bones 
may  turn  to  flowers,  and  mentions  quite  a  nosegay  that  he  would  like  to  see. 
Virtue  of  necesBity,  To  make  a,  an  ancient  proverbial  expression, 
meaning  to  take  credit  upon  one's  self  for  that  which  is  really  forced  upon  one 
by  circumstances,  to  assume  commendation  for  doing  under  duress  that  which 
would  be  commendable  only  as  the  outcome  of  free  will.  The  nicer  aptness 
of  the  phrase  is  blurred  at  present  through  its  constant  use  in  the  affiliated, 
but  none  the  less  corrupted,  sense  of  to  make  the  best  of  ihinp,  to  pat  a 
good  face  on  the  matter.  Quintilian,  In  his  "Institutes,"  I.,  viii.,  14,  says, 
"  Laudem  virtutis  necessitati  damus"  ("  We  give  to  necessity  the  praise  of 


je").  Chaucer  twice  uses  the  words,  "  To  maken  v 
viz,,  "Knightes  Tale,"  1.  3044,  and  "Troilus  and  Creseide,"  1.  1587.  Shake- 
speare, iu  "  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  Act  iv.,  Sc  3,  uses  the  exact  modern 
locution;  and  that  the  saying  was  also  current  in  continental  Europe  in 
medixval  times  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Hadrianus  Julius,  in  his  ad- 
ditions to  the  "Adagia"  of  Erasmus,  quotes  it  as  "a  very  familiar  proverb" 
among  his  countrymen.  His  Latinized  form  runs  as  follows  :  "  Necessilatem 
in  virtutem  c" 


Vox  popali,  vox  Dei  (L.,  "The  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of 

God"},  a  proverb  of  uncertain  origin.  It  was  used  by  Walter  Reynolds  as 
the  text  of  the  sermon  at  the  coronation  of  Edward  III.,  and  is  spoken  of 
as  a  proverb  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  "  Recogilans  illud  proverbium :  Vox 
populi  vox  Dei"  {^De  Gestis  Pantijuum,  fol.  114,  ed.  Savili).  Still  farther  back, 
Alcuin,  in  the  eighth  century,  protested  against  it:  "We  should  not  listen 
to  those  who  are  wont  to  say  Vox  populi,  vox  Dei,  for  the  noise  of  the  mob 
is  very  near  to  madness"  {Capitulare  Admonitionis  ad  Carolum).  Sir  William 
Hamilton  in  his  edition  of  Reld  traces  It  dubiously  lo  the  "  Works  and  Days" 
of  Hesiod  :  "In  man  speaks  God." 

The  pM[Je'»  voice  is  odd, 

It  is  and  it  is  not  the  voice  of  God. 

Fori:  ImitatieH  ^Htrof, 

W. 

^77,  the  twenty-third  letter  of  the  English  alphabet,  used  both  as  consonant 
and  as  vowel.  It  was  made  some  time  in  the  eleventh  century,  by  simply 
doubling  the  U  or  V  sign.     (See  U.) 
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Wake,  in  its  original  sense,  the  popular  English  equivalent  Tor  the  ecclesi- 
astical term  "  vigil."  li^  medixval  England  the  dedication  wake  or  "  revel" 
of  a.  country  parish  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the  church's  dedication. 
The  population  gave  themselves  up  to  wholesale  revelry,  attracting  a  legion 
of  hawkers  and  merchants,  until  the  wakes  degenerated  into  common  fairs, 
without  any  religious  elements.  To  remedy  some  of  the  more  glaring  evils, 
Edward  I.  passed  a  statute  forbidding  them  to  be  held  in  church-yards. 
Further  attempts  to  regulate  them  were  made  by  Henry  VI.  in  1448  and 
by  Henry  VIII.  in  1536.  Since  the  Restoration  the  custom  has  gradually 
declined,  though  it  still  holds  good  in  some  rural  parishes. 

But  the  term  is  now  chiefly  confined  to  the  Irish  caoirtan,  the  wake  or  vigil 

Snore  literally,  the  "wailing")  held  over  a  dead  body  by  the  friends  of  the 
eceaaed.  Miss  Edgeworth  epigratnmaiieally  styles  it  "a  midnight  meeting, 
held  professedly  for  the  indulgence  of  holy  sorrow,  but  usually  converted 
into  orgies  of  unholy  joy."  The  custom  was  known  throughout  Great  Britain 
as  well  as  in  the  north  of  Europe.  In  Anglo-Saxon  It  was  called  a  lyke-wake, 
liche-wake,  or  lakt-wakt  (from  He,  a  "  corpse,"  and  wa^cce,  or  vxucian,  to  "  keep 
watch  or  vigil"),  and  the  word  is  used  in  this  sense  by  early  English  writers. 
Thus,  Chaucer,  in  his  "  Knightes  Tale  :" 

Shill  net  be  told  by  me 
Ne  how  Arcite  is  bceni  to  asshen  cold. 
Ne  how  Ihil  there  the  liche-w^e  was  yhotd 
All  ihillu  nyghi. 
The  custom  itself  may  be  traced  back  to  a  remote  antiquity.     Allusloifs  to 
similar  funeral  feasts  may  lie  found  in  many  ancient  writings,  and  even  in  the 
Bible.     In  the  Book  of  Tobit  is  the  passage,  "  Pour  out  thy  bread  on  the 
burial  of  the  just;"  in  Ecclesiastic  us,  "Delicates  poured  upon  a  mouth  shut 
up  ate  as  messes  of  meal  set  upon  a  grave ;"  and  a  prophecy  of  Jeremiah, 
foretelling  the  calamities  that  shall  befall   the  Jews,  ainiounces   that  "They 
shall  not  be  buried,  neither  shall  men  give  them  the  cup  of  consolation 

to  drink  for  their  father  or  for  their  mother." 

The  Albanians,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Egyptians  alt  practised  similar  funeral 
ceremonies,  degenerating  into  similar  orgies,  and  traces  of  the  same  custom 
may  still  be  found  among  the  Abyssinians,  the  Welsh,  and  the  Swedes. 

They  had  a  weird  son  of  a  dance  at  SieiraCityonWashEngltm-a  birthday,  lays  a  Clajifoniia 
enchange.  Previous  to  that  holiday  Ihe  following  printed  notices,  bordered  in  black,  were 
posted  Bll  around  town:  "Funeral  Notice.- Died,  al  Sierra  Ciiy,  California.  February  aa, 
iBSe,  Sin»ll-Pox.  As  the  deceased  has  no  friends  in  town,  his  enemies  are  inviied  to  assemble 
at  Spencer  &  Moore's  Hall,  at  S  o'clock,  Co  dance  on  his  colSn.  The  fuDeral  exercises  will 
be  under  the  auspices  of  the  Butte's  Band,  which  will  pipe  its  levd  best  for  the  occasion. 
Tickets,  $1.  P.S.— The  wake  will  continue  W  libau«,  at  the  close  of  the  dance."  That 
evening  the  people  turned  out  en  tttajie^  and  had  a  rip-roaring  break-down  in  celebration  of 
p  indulged  in  during  the  evenlni|  were  the 
I,  jnd  quarantine  quadrille.  l"hirt¥-five 
[  in  the  itf,iv-vaa.~l>kilsdtlfkia  t.Hfyer, 

Walker,  or  Hookey  VtTalker!  (the  latter  being  the  earlier  expression), 

in  English — and  especially  London — slane,  an  ironical  ejaculation  of  surprise, 
used  when  a  person  is  telling  an  improbable  story.  Its  American  equivalent 
is  "  Rats  t"  The  origin  is  uncertain.  One  story  asserts  that  John  Walker, 
familiarly  known  as  "  Hookey  Walker"  from  Ihe  size  and  shape  of  his  nose, 
was  in  1830,  or  thereabouts,  employed  by  the  firm  of  Longman,  Clementi  & 
Co.,  Cheapside,  London,  as  a  spy  on  his  fellow-clerks,  that  his  more  or  less 
exaggerated  reports,  met  by  well-feigned  surprise  and  denial,  led  to  his  final 
dismissal  In  disgrace,  and  that  the  phrase  "  That's  Hookey  Walker  I"  became 
proverbial  in  the  city  fur  any  dubious  statement  Another  story,  fathered  by 
the  Sattiriiay  Review  and  implying  a  less  esoteric  circle  of  originators,  makes 


recently-recovered  imall-pox  patients  p^     '  ' 
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Walker  an  aquiline-nosed  Jew  who  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  century  exhibited 
an  orrery  in  London,  called  by  (he  erudite  name  ai  Eidouranion,  He  was 
also  a  popular  lecturer  on  astronomy,  and  often  invited  his  pupils,  telescope 
in  hand,  to  "  take  a  sight"  at  the  moon  and  stars.  The  lecturer's  phrase 
struck  his  school-boy  audience,  who  frequently  "took  a  sight"  with  that 
gesture  of  outstretched  arms  and  adjustment  to  nose  and  eye  which  was  the 
first  garnish  of  the  popular  saying.  The  next  step  was  to  assume  phrase  and 
gesture  as  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  knuwingness  in  ceneral.  And 
then  when  Walker  had  become  the  humorous  personification  of  knowingness, 
the  final  evolution  of  the  epithet  "  Walker  I"  or  "Hookey  Walker  1"  as  a 
sign  of  incredulity  resulted  as  a  matter  of  course.  Here  is  a  good  etymon 
of  the  phrase  "  to  take  a  sight"  as  applied  to  a  gesture  of  unknown  antiquity. 

Walking  Stewart.  This  extraordinary  person  had  been  an  ernployec 
of  the  East  India  Company  ;  but,  feeling  a  mission  above  the  "  making  out  of 
invoices  for  a  company  of'^grocers,"  he  threw  up  his  employment,  and  com- 
menced a  journey  on  foot  from  Calcutta  through  Central  Asia  and  Syria  till 
he  reached  Marseilles.  He  next  traversed  Spain,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States  of  America.  It  does  not  appear  that  Stewart  had  any  special  purpose 
in  these  incessant  peregrinations,  further  than  to  gratify  the  love  of  seeing  in 
all  parts  of  the  habitable  globe.  He  made  no  notes  of  his  tours,  left  no 
reflections  ;  the  only  conclusion  of  a  general  import  which  he  seems  to  have 
arrived  at  was  that  the  time  would  come  when  ladies  would  cease  to  bear 
children,  leaving  travail  entirely  to  poor  people.  There  was,  subsequently 
to  Stewart,  a  Captain  Cochrane,  not  less  eminent  in  pedestrian  feats, — never 
tired,  never  hungry,  and  impregnable  to  all  skyey  influences.  The  captain 
expired  in  harness,  in  an  effort  to  traverse  Siberia  and  reach  Kamtschatka  on 
foot  across  the  Uralian  mountains. 

TValls  have  eara,  the  modern  form  of  the  proverb  which  is  found  in  this 
shape  in  Heywood : 

Fieldes  have  eies  and  woodea  have  tares. 

Fravrbi,  Part  11.,  ch.  v. 

^Var.  To  be  prepared  for  war  is  one  of  the  most  etfecttial 
means  of  preserving  tbe  peace,  a  phrase  which  occurs  in  the  address 

delivered  in  person  by  Washington  before  Congress  at  the  opening  of  its 
second  session,  January  8,  1790. 

War  a  failure.  The,  a  condensation  of  the  resolution  adopted  at  the 
Democratic  National  Convention,  August  29,  1864,  towards  the  close  of  the 
civil  war,  at  a  time  when  the  rebellion  seemed  outwardly  stronger  than  ever 
and  to  have  almost  succeeded.  General  McClellan  was  nominated  for  the 
Presidency  at  this  Convention.  The  phrase  was  turned  as  a  stigma  upon  the 
Northern  Democrats  by  the  Republicans,  and  for  a  long  time  was  associated 
with  the  popular  estimate  of  McClellan.  The  text  of  the  resolution  is  in  sub- 
stance that  it  is  "  the  sense  of  the  American  people  that,  after  four  years  of 
failure  to  restore  the  Union  by  the  experiment  of  war,  .  .  .  immediate  efforts 
be  made  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  with  a  view  to  an  ultimate  convention 
of  the  Stales,  to  the  end  that  .         peace  may  be  restored  on  the  basis 

of  the  Federal  union  of  the  Slates." 

War,  Before  the,  a  phrase  often  used  in  1  humorous  way  to  imply  that 
an  event  which  is  brought  up  as  a  topic  of  conversation  is  a  "chestnut"  or 
extremely  "ancient  history."  As  the  civil  war  in  America  marks  two  dis- 
tinct epochs  in  the  history  of  the  country,  reference  to  It  is  frequently  made 
by  writers  or  speakers,  in  the  phrases  "before  the  war"  and  "after  the  war," 
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to  designate  the  period  at  which  some  event  happened  or  during  which  some 
special  stale  of  things  existed. 

^77ardB  of  the  nation.  In  conversation  with  K  M.  Stanton,  Secretary 
of  War,  President  Lincoln  used  the  phrase,  "The  freedmen  are  the  wards  ol 
the  nation."     "  Yes,"  answered  Stanton,  "  wards  in  chancery." 

Tl^ar-horse,  An  old,  a  political  Americanism  applied  as  a  nickname 
to  any  energetic  political  worker  of  long  standing  in  a  parly.  It  may  be  used 
either  in  a  commendatory  way  by  his  political  friends  or  derisively  by  his 
opponents. 

^7atches  —  Judgment.     Pope's  famous  lines,  * 

'Tis  with  Qur  judEmenis  as  our  waiches,— none 
Go  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  hb  own, 

Eisay  en  Criliciim,  Part  I.,  I.  9, 

are  doubtless  a  reminiscence  of  Suckling  : 

But  as  when  an  authentic  watch  is  shown, 
Each  man  winds  up  and  rectifies  his  own, 

Aglaura  :  EfiUegue. 

Vet,  in  spite  of  the  verbal  agreement,  the  sense  is  diametrically  opposite, 
as  will  be  apparent  at  a  glance. 

'Water.  Here  lies  one  irhose  name  was  'writ  in  'water.  This  is 
the  epitaph  which  the  poet  Keals,  according  to  Lord  Houghton  {Life,  Letters, 
and  Literary  Remains  of  John  Keats,  vol,  ii,  p.  91),  insisted  should  be  placed 
upon  his  tomb.  He  doubtless  had  in  mind  the  various  passages  in  ancient 
and  modern  literature  which  declare  that  the  best  a  man  does  is  written  in 
water,  while  the  worst  survives  in  marble.     (See  under  Evil  that  Men  DO.) 

Water-matk.  The  first  water-mark  on  record  was  the  coat  of  arms  of  a 
town.  The  early  paper  .makers  were  not  slow  to  adopt  this  idea  in  impressing 
upon  their  sheets  the  device  of  the  place  where  their  mill  was  situated.  For 
instance,  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  village  of  Rives,  a  dolphin,  is  a  common 
mark  on  old  papers.  This  mark  is  still  in  use  to-day.  The  first  use  of  the 
water-mark,  then,  was  as  a  signature  or  emblem  to  point  out  the  place  of  man- 
ufacture, and  to  recommend  the  material.  For  all  that,  certain  of  these 
emblems  were  used  by  different  makers,  and  even  in  different  countries,  with 
slight  variations, — brisurei,  as  they  are  called  in  heraldry, — which  were  evidently 
not  accidental,  but  intentional.  The  letter  P,  used  by  numberless  makers, 
is  a  good  water-mark  to  take  as  an  example,  since  we  find  that  not  only  is 
there  an  endless  variety  of  forms  of  the  letter  in  the  product  of  different 
mills,  but  that  the  same  maker  modified  the  brisures  of  the  letter  on  different 
qualities  of  his  paper.  Another  use  of  the  watermark  is  more  evident  still. 
The  names  of  the  principal  %\txs  ol  papier  vergi  \i3.\^  been  handed  down  to 
us,  and  the  whole  of  these  have  suggested  water-marks.  Rising  from  the 
smallest  sheet  to  the  largest,  they  are  as  follows  :  bell,  pot,  ^cu  (a  tliree-franc 
piece),  crown,  shell,  grape,  large  grape,  jisus,  great  eagle,  and  great  world. 
The  BiM  "j^sus"  was  indicated  by  the  letter  "j,"  the  rest  by  their  emblems. 
In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the  members  of  each  trade  guild 
were  compelled  to  mark  their  merchandise  with  the  seal  of  their  guild.  If 
they  did  not  do  so  they  were  fined. 

"^(Tatts!  Boy«,  give  '«m,"  an  exclamation  attributed  to  the  minister  of 
the  church  in  Ewing  Township,  near  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  when  he  distributed  the  hymn-books  to  be  used  for  gun-wads. 
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Home,  ii)  his  sermon  "  On  the  Ddty  of  Con- 
5  that  wheii  a  rriend  told  Bishop  Cumberland 

(1632-1718)  that  he  would  wear  himself  o     ■     ■■    ■  ■■    -■       "" 

is  better,"  replied  the  bishop,  "lo  wear  i 
exact  opposite  of  the  Shakespearian  phras 
I  were  better  lo  be  eaten  10  death  with  a.  niM 
petual  molicin,— //imy  yK,  Fart  II.,  Act  i.,  Sc.  i 

Byron  offers  still  another  form  ; 

Better  to  unk  beneath  the  shock 
I'han  moulder  piecemeal  on  the  rock. 

Tki  Giaour. 

Wedding  AtmiTeraaries.  In  many  parts  of  the  civilized  world  it  is  cus< 
toniary  to  give  (he  name  of  some  melal  ur  fabric  lo  certain  wedding  anniver- 
saries. The  custom  seems  lo  have  begun  originally  with  the  quarter-century 
celebrations,  which  were  styled,  in  their  respective  order,  the  silver,  golden, 
and  diamond  weddings.  These  are  most  in  vogue  at  present.  But  in  many 
localities,  especially  in  England  and  in  this  country,  others  have  been  added, 
until  in  its  most  enlarged  form  the  list  is  as  follows  : 

First  anniversary,  iron  ;  fifth,  wooden  ;  tenth,  tin  ;  fifteenth,  crystal ;  twen- 
tieth, china  ;  twenty-fifth,  silver  ;  thirtieth,  cotton  ;  thirty-fifth,  linen  ;  fortieth, 
woollen  ;  forty-fifth,  silk  ;  fiftieth,  golden  j  sixtieth,  seventieth,  and  seventy- 
fifth,  diamond. 

The  presents  given  on  these  occasions  are  respectively  iron,  wooden,  tin, 
etc.  As  lo  the  diamond  wedding,  its  celebration  on  the  sixtieth  anniversaty 
is  a  comparatively  recent  innovation.  But  there  is  a  dispute  ainong  anti- 
quaries as  to  wheiner  the  seventieth  or  the  seventy-fifth  was  the  original  date. 
Edwin  De  Lisle,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Comnions,  supplied  the  following 
interesting  memorandum  to  Notes  and  Queries  of  May  7,  18S7  : 

About  two  years  ago  an  aged  couple  oC  the  name  of  Wottley,  in  the  village  of  Sheepshed, 

..■■■         .-«.  ..  .r.,  xpreMni,  cdcbiaied  iheir 


n  the  Mid- Lough  borough  division  of  Leice 


:h  wedding-day.      A  Roman  newspaper  fell  into  my  ha 


:  Her  Majesty,  and  praying  the  Queen  lo  send  the  ban 

slight  toLen  of  Her  Majesty's  regard  and  inleresl  in  so  unusuai  an  annivereary  u 
wedding-day.  The  Roman  newspaper  avowed  thai  seventy  yeara  consiituted  a 
adding,  and  that  in  Italy  the  sovereign  was  wont  to  testify  his  interest  in  the  hap- 


caith,  is  held  to 


'Week,  Day  of  the.  The  following  formula  shows  how  to  find  the  day 
of  the  week  of  any  date.  Take  the  last  two  figures  of  the  year,  add  a  quarter 
of  this,  disregarding  the  fraction  ;  acid  the  dale  of  the  month,  and  to  this  add 
the  figure  of  the  following  list,  one  figure  standing  for  each  month  :  3-6-6-2-4- 
0-2-5. 1 ■3-6- 1.  Divide  the  sum  by  seven,  and  the  remainder  will  give  the 
number  of  the  day  in  the  week,  and  when  there  is  no  remainder  the  day  will 
be  Saturday. 

'Welcome  the  comliig,  speed  the  parting  guest     Here  is  Pope's 
translation  of  a  famous  passage  in  Homer's  "Odyssey,"  Book  xv,  ! 
Alike  he  thwarts  the  binpitable  end 
'Who  drives  the  tree  or  stays  the  hasty  fnend  : 
True  friendship's  laws  are  by  thit  rule  expruied. 
Welcome  the  coining,  speed  lh«  parting  guest. 
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The  list  line  ii  one  of  the  Block  quotations  of  English  literature.  lu  trim 
reainess  and  epigrammatic  point  are  Pope's,  of  course,  and  not  Homer's, 
This  is  how  Bryant  more  literally  translates  the  same  lines  : 

To  Ihrust  the  unwillinB  stranger  out  oF  door, 

WhilAe*is"with1!»rw="should^eriS''hiiii, 
Add  wheo  he  wiih»,  help  him  to  depart. 

Elsewhere  Pope  says, — 

For  I  who  hold  sage  Homer's  rale  the  best, 
Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  eoiag  guesl. 

Silirt  II..  1.  155. 

Surely  nobody  more  delicately  than  the  French  dramatist  Labiche  carried 

out  the  spirit  of  the  line.     When  he  gave  a  party  he  welcomed  each  guest  on 

arrival  with  a  hearty  "  Enfin  !"  {"  At  last  I")  and  dismissed  him  on  departure 

with  the  regretful  "  Deji  1"  ("  Already  !")    There  is  humor  in  Shakespeare's 

Unbidden  guests 
Are  Dfleo  welconiest  when  (bey  are  goae. 

Hitry  f/.,  yar(/.,Act  ii,,Si.  a. 
'Welsh  Babbit  One  of  the  most  curious  and  curiously  successful  feats 
of  the  amateur  etymologist  is  that  which  has  changed  Welsh  rabbit,  which  is 
right,  into  Welsh  rarebit,  which  is  wrong,  and  has  forced  the  wrongful  change 
upon  the  English-speaking  world.  It  has  ever  been  a  common  habit  with  the 
A.  E.,  when  the  meaning  of  a  word  does  not  seem  obvious  to  him,  to  remedy 
the  difficulty  by  a  slight  change  that  makes  it  apparently  reasonable.  Coining 
across  the  word  Welsh  rabbit,  he  gazed  through  solemn  spectacles  at  this 
mare's  nest,  and  decided  that  a  bit  of  toasted  cheese  could  not  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination  be  considered  a  game  animal,  but  it  might  well  be  a  rare 
bit  So  he  jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  time,  and  the  corruptions  which 
time  efiects,  must  have  done  their  work  on  this  word,  and  decided  to  restore 
its  original  beauty  and  significance.  Hence  we  have  Welsh  rarebits  on  all 
our  menus.     Even  Webster   and   Worcester   once  accepted  this  unscholarly 

__j    J  emendation.      Now,   this   is   all   wrong.      Welsh  rabbit  is  a 

term,  belonging  to  a  large  class  of  similar  terms  describing  in  a 
nner  the  special  dish,  product,  or  peculiarity  of  a  particular 
district.  Thus,  in  England,  a  "German  duck"  ot  a  "Field-Lane  duck"  is 
ordinary  eating-house  mock  heroic  for  a  sheep's  head  stewed  with  onions, 
a  "  Leicestershire  plover"  is  a  bag'pudding,  and  "  Gourock  hams,"  "  Dunbar 
wethers,"  "  Digby  chicken,"  and  "  Norfolk  capons"  are  so  many  names  for 
our  herring.  Potatoes  are  euphemistically  called  "Irish  apricots"  and  "Mun- 
ster  plums,"  and  shrimps  are  "  Grave  send  sweetmeats."  In  New  England 
codlish  are  frequently  known  as  "Cape  Cod  turkeys."  In  French  sUog  a 
herring  appears  as  "  poulet  de   carSme,"  and  a  crust  of  bread  rubbed  with 

Sarlic  is  called  a  capon.  In  Italy,  so  Fuller  informs  us,  "the  friars  {when 
isposed  to  eat  meat  on  Fridays)  call  a  capon  a  '  piscis  S  corte,' — a  fish  out  of 
the  coop."  Similar  examples  abound  in  every  country.  Vet,  in  the  face  of  all 
these  analogies,  the  amateur  etymologist  refuses  to  accept  the  common-sense 
explanation  that  the  name  Welsh  rabbit  is  simply  a  humorous  recognition  of 
"Talk's  fondness  for  toasted  cheese. 

Weat  Oo  West,  young  man!  This  phrase,  popularly  attributed  to 
Horace  Greeley,  really  belongs  to  John  L.  B.  Souli,  editor  of  the  Terre 
Haute  Bxprcss.  In  1851  he  and  Richard  Thompson,  afterwards  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  were  conversing  tn  SouWs  sanctum.  Thompson  had  just  finished 
advising  SouW  to  go  West  and  grow  up  with  the  country,  and  was  prising 
his  talents  as  a  writer. 
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"  Why,  John,"  he  said,  "  you  could  write  an  article  that  would  be  attributed 
to  Horace  Greeley  if  you  tried." 

"  No,  I  couldn't,"  responded  Mr,  Soulj,  modeally.     "  I'll  bet  I  couldn't" 

"  I'll  bet  a  barrel  of  flour  you  can,  if  you'll  promise  to  try  your  best,  the 
flour  to  go  to  some  deserving  poor  person." 

"  All  tight :   I'll  try,"  responded  Soul^, 

He  did  try,  writing  a  column  editorial  on  the  subject  under  discussion, — the 
opportunities  offered  to  young  men  by  the  West,  He  started  in  by  saying 
that  Horace  Greeley  could  never  have  given  a  young  man  better  advice  than 
that  contained  in  the  words  "  Go  West,  young  man." 

The  advice  was  not  quoted  from  Greeley  :  it  was  merely  compared  to  what 
he  might  have  said.  But  in  a  few  weeks  the  exchanges  tiegaii  coming  into 
the  Express  office  with  the  epigram  accredited  to  Greeley.  So  wide  a  circu- 
lation did  it  obtain  that  at  last  the  New  York  Triburu  came  out  with  an 
editorial  reprint  of  the  Express  article,  and  the  following  foot-note  : 

"The  expression  of  this  sentiment  has  been  attributed  to  the  editor  of  the 
Tribune  erroneously.  But  so  fully  does  he  concur  in  the  advice  it  gives  that 
he  endorses  most  heartily  the  epigrammatic  advice  of  the  Terre  Haute  Exprest, 
and  joins  in  saying,  'Go  West,  young  man,  go  West.'" 

Western  Reeerve.     In  the  negotiations  resulting  in  the  cession  of  their 

iurisdiction  over  the  Northwest  Territory  to  the  Federal  government  by 
lassachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  the 
State  of  Connecticut  reserved  a  tract  of  nearly  four  million  acres  on  Laice 
Erie.  This  tract  the  State  finally  disposed  of  in  small  lots,  thus  creating  for 
herself  a  magnificent  school-fnnd.  The  tract  became  known  as  the  "  Western 
Reserve,"  and  was  largely  settled  by  New-Englanders. 

"Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way,  a  famous  line  in 
an  ode  written  by  Bishop  George  Berkeley  at  the  time  when  he  was  enthusi> 
astically  contemplating  the  building  of  a  university  in  the  American  colonies 
of  England : 

Westward  (be  course  of  empire  lakes  it»  my ; 

The  four  fas.  acts  already  past, 
A  fifth  shall  close  (he  drama  with  (he  day : 
Time's  Doblesl  olTspring  b  (he  la». 

On  tki  Prgtftct  o/Plnnting  A  rlt  and 

Before  Berkeley,  Herbert  had  said, — 

Religion  stands  on  tiptoe  in  out  land, 
Ready  lo  pass  to  the  American  suand. 

Thi  Church  Militanl. 
Still  earlier,  in  rsgS,  Samuel  Daniel  had  written, — 
And  who  (in  (ime)  knows  whllher  we  may  vent 

The  treasure  of  uut  toneuet    To  what  stranEe  shores 
This  gain  nf  ouf  best  glory  shall  be  sent 

Wh  it  worlds  in  ihryef  unfOTmidOccident'*"' 

MltuPkitiH,  Stanu  1G3. 

The  above  stanza  is  the  more  remarkable  in  that  it  was  penned  when  not 
a  single  Englishman  was  setllcd  in  America,  when  no  successful  effort  to 
establish  an  English  colony  had  been  made,  and  indeed  after  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  had  fitted  out  no  fewer  than  seven  expeditions,  at  a  cost  of  some  forty 
thousand  pounds, — an  enormous  sum  in  those  days, — to  meet  only  with  dis- 
astrous failure.  England,  with  a  sigh,  had  relinciuished  all  hope  of  coloniiing 
America.  The  poet  only  did  not  despair.  Eight  years  later,  on  December 
19,  1606,  he  stood  on  the  quay  at  Blackwall  to  bid  God-speed  ta  >  fleet  of 
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thr«  smatl  vessels,  the  largest  less  than  a  hundred  tons  in  burden,  which 
sailed  out  to  America.  Captain  John  Smith  commanded  one  of  these  vessels, 
and  the  colony  which  he  founded  in  Virginia  gave  England  her  first  firm  foot- 
hold in  the  New  World 

Jekyll  once  observed  that  the  farther  he  went  West  the  more  convinced  he 
felt  that  the  wise  men  did  not  come  from  the  East. 

WMgB  —  Tories,  the  names  (originally  nicknames)  by  which  the  two  great 
political  parlies  of  Great  Britain  were  Itnown  for  nearly  two  hundred  years. 
Since  1828,  and  particularly  during  the  second  half  of  the  present  century,  the 
designation  has  been  generally  chaiiged  to  Liberals  and  Conservatives,  although 
the  latter  are  still  often  designated  Tories.  The  Conservatives  include  the  bulk 
of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  High-Churchmen,  the  squirearchy, 
the  yeomanry,  and  all  of  that  element  which  delights  to  be  included  under  the 
general  designation  of  "society."  The  Liberals  are  recruited  most  largely 
from  the  Nonconformists,  and  out  of  the  great  manufacturing  districts  and  the 
Welsh  and  Scotch  c       -■ 


There  is  not  much  difference  between  "  Whig"  and  "  Tory"  as  regards 
their  derivation  :  the  former  is  contracted  from  a  corrupiiou  of  Celtic  words 
meaning  pack-saddle  thieves,  while  the  latter  comes  from  an  Irish  word 
meaning  a  band  of  robbeis.  The  name  Whig  was  first  given  to  the  followers 
of  the  Marquis  of  Argyll  in  Scotland  who  were  in  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment in  the  reign  of  James  L  "  From  Scotland,"  says  Bishop  Burnet,  "  the 
word  was  brought  into  England,  where  it  is  now  one  of  our  unhappy  terms 
of  disunion."  The  name  of  Tory  was  first  given,  according  to  Lord  Macaulay, 
to  those  who  refused  to  concur  in  excluding  James  IL  from  the  throne. 

An  etymon  which  deserves  a  high  place  among  the  humors  of  philology 
runs  as  lollows.  During  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  Scotch  were  con- 
tending for  liberlv  against  the  oppression  of  the  crown,  one  of  the  popular 
clubs  of  the  day  inscribed  upon  its  banners  this  appropriate  and  Christian 
motto  J  "  We  Hope  In  God."    Sometimes  only  the  initial  letter  of  each  word, 

W-  H.  I.  G..  -      •  .      .  .  "..  ■  

thus  seen  to  \ 

"Whiskey  Insurrection,  a  rebellion  which  broke  out  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania In  1794  and  extended  Into  the  border  counties  of  Virginia,  in  con- 
8e<^uence  of  the  attempts  made  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  law  taxing 
whiskey  and  regulating  the  excise  passed  by  Congress  in  1 791.  Two  proclama- 
tions of  President  Washington  having  produced  no  effect,  General  Henry  Lee, 
governor  of  Virginia,  was  finally  sent  with  an  armed  force  and  suppressed  it. 

Whiat  The  meaning  of  the  word  whist  as  applied  to  the  game  of  cards 
is  by  no  means  as  obvious  as  it  might  appear  to  be  at  first  sight,  and  authori- 
ties ate  divided  as  to  whether  it  means  silence  or  whether  the  notion  is  that 
in  the  game  trumps  sweep  the  board.  Those  who  argue  for  the  former  deri- 
vation quote  the  Latin  sti  the  German  sll  or  hisc!  and  the  Scotch  whiiktt 
but,  unfortunately  for  this  theory,  the  game  at  first  was  called  whisk,  and 
later  was  associated  with  the  word  swabber  (to  sweep  with  a  mop).  In  sup- 
port of  this  idea  we  have  the  German  wisch,  "a  mop,"  Swedish  Tvista,  to 
"wipe,"  Danish  visit.  If  therefoie  the  name  of  the  game  was  intended  to 
convey  the  notion  of  silence,  it  will  be  necessary  to  show  that  whisk  may  be 
used  to  convey  this  idea,  and  there  are  no  instances  in  which  the  word  is 
used  with  that  meaning. 

Wbistle.     The  saying  "  to  wet  your  whistle"  is  of  Norman  pedigree,  and 
at  least  as  old  as  the  thirteenth  century.     Henri  d'Andeli  thus  commences 
bis  poem  on  "The  Battle  of  the  Wines  :'• 
01* 
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l«  air  une  gruL  fable, 
'ilaviDtl'uthwnuaUlabU 
boa  Roi  qui  ol  noiii  Philippe, 


which  might  be  turned  into  niotlern  English  as  follows 
Listen  now  Co  a  rnai  fable 
That  bappcDcd  the  olhei  day  at  table 
To  good  king  Philip,  who  did  incline 


Zll 


wjtb  good  white  wine. 


IS  hire  jcly  whistle 


TA^i^i  rat.l 


V^histle,  Don't  give  too  much  for  tbe,  a  Tavorite  expression  cf  Benja- 
min Franklin,  I  he  origin  of  which  he  thus  explains  in  a  letter  to  Madame  Brillon 
(1779) :  "  When  1  was  a  child  of  seven  years  old,  my  friends,  on  a  holiday, 
filled  my  pocket  with  coppers.  1  went  directly  to  a  shop  where  they  sold 
toys  for  children  ;  and  being  charmed  with  the  sound  of  a  wkistle,  that  I  met 
by  the  way  in  the  hands  of  another  boy,  1  voluntarily  offered  and  gave  all  my 
money  fur  one.  I  then  came  home,  and  went  whistling  all  over  the  house, 
much  pleased  with  my  whistle,  but  disturbing  all  the  family.  My  brothers 
and  sisters  and  cousins,  understanding  the  bargain  I  had  made,  told  me  I  had 
given  four  times  as  much  for  it  as  it  was  worth,  put  me  in  mind  of  what  good 
things  I  might  have  bought  with  the  rest  of  the  money,  and  laughed  at  me  sa 
much  for  my  folly  that  I  cried  with  vexation  \  and  the  reflection  gave  me  more 
chagrin  than  the  whistle  gave  me  pleasure.  This,  however,  was  afterward* 
of  use  10  me,  the  impression  continuing  on  my  mind  ;  so  that  often,  when  I 
was  tempted  to  buy  some  unnecessary  thing,  I  said  to  myself, '  Don't  give  too 
much  for  the  whistle,'  and  I  saved  my  money.  As  1  grew  up,  came  into  the 
world,  and  observed  the  actions  of  men,  I  thought  I  met  with  many,  very 
many,  who  gave  too  much  for  the  whistle." 

vniistline  woman  (A)  and  a  crowing  hen  will  always  come  to  a 
bad  end,  a  mediaeval  proverb  whose  reason  is  as  halt  as  its  rhyme  and  its 
rhythm.     Bacon,  in  his  "  Promns,"  quotes  a  French  variant ; 

Femme  qui  parle  lalin,' 

Enfant  nourri  de  via, 

Ne  vient  point  i  bonne  fin. 

^7ho  breaba,  pays.  This  expression  is  found  among  the  popular 
phrases  of  most  European  countries.  The  French  "  Qui  casse  les  verres  les 
paie"  suggests  that  the  probable  origin  of  Ihe  expression  was  in  taverns. 
An  ancient  custom  which  still  lingers  in  some  parts  decreed  that  after  the 
drinking  of  certain  toasts  the  glasses  should  be  broken,  to  prevent  their  ever 
being  used  again.  Those  who  broke  their  glasses  were  expected  to  settle  for 
them.  In  Italy,  "  Chi  rompe,  paga"  is  frequently  quoted  to  servants  (indeed, 
is  sometimes  printed  and  framed  in  their  quarters)  as  a  warning  thai  any 
carelessness  with  brittle  objects  will  result  in  a  deduction  from  their  wages. 
John  Selden  in  his  "Table-Talk"  sa3rs,  speaking  of  a  wife,  "He  that  will  keep 
a  monkey,  'lis  fit  he  should  pay  for  the  glasses  he  breaks." 

In  English,  "to  crush  a  bottle"  has  been  corrupted  into  "to  crack"  or  "to 
break  a  bottle,"  although  crush  originated  from  the  Italian  teroseiare.  meaning 
merely  to  decant.  *'  Who  breaks,  pays"  may  therefore  mean,  Who  treats, 
must  pay. 

Two  stories  have  been  told  as  to  the  origin  of  the  phrase.  Both  may  be 
true.     Neither,  however,  is  likely  to  have  given  birth  to  the  proverb,  which  is 
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one  nf  Ihosa  obvious  sayings  that  spring  up  spontaneously  and  independently 

in  widely-scattered  places. 

In  Fleet  Street,  nut  far  from  Temple  Har,  and  close  to  a  famous  resort  called 
"  The  Devil,"  was  3  small  drinkhig-place  kept  by  one  Levi  Flei^chmann,  and 
frequented  by  a  more  boisterous  crowd  than  the  lawyers  aJid  literary  men  who 
went  to  "  The  Devil"  for  refreshment.  Mo  sign  adorned  the  front  door  uiiill 
one  morning  the  landlord,  after  3  melancholy  survey  of  his  broken  glasses 
and  dismembered  furniture,  nailed  up  a  device  roughly  imitated  from  his 
neighbor's, — St,  Uunstaii  seizing  the  devil  by  the  nuae, — only  the  saint's 
tongue  was  elongated  till  it  nearly  resembled  a  spade,  and  on  it  was  written, 
"  Who  breaks,  pays."  This  sign  attracted  the  attention  of  all  Fleet  Street, 
and  the  legend  iKcame  a  by-word  among  the  wits  and  lawyers  of  the  day. 

Tlie  other  story  refers  to  an  historical  incident : 

In  1476,  Alfonso  V.,  King  of  Portugal,  visited  Paris  to  seek  the  aid  of  Louis 
XI.  In  recovering  Castile,  wrested  from  him  by  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Aragon. 
At  tbat  time  Laurent  Herbelot,  a  wealthy  grocer,  had  one  of  the  most  princely 
mansions  in  Paris,  and  King  Louis  directed  that  here  his  royal  visitor  should 
be  lodged.  A  few  repairs  were  needed,  and  a  glazier  while  pulling  in  a  few 
panes  of  glass  in  the  ground-floor  had  his  basket  knocked  over  by  a  passer- 
by, who  straightway  took  to  flight.  But  the  glazier  caught  up  with  him, 
"Stop,  my  beauty,"  he  cried  :  "settle  your  bill  with  me  ;  who  breaks,  pays." 
"How  much?"  "Fifteen  centimes  a  pane  ;  you  broke  four."  The  breaker 
paid  sixty  centimes  and  went  on  his  way.  The  saying  became  popular,  and 
was  adopted  by  landlords  as  a  warning  to  their  customers. 

■Wicked  Partner,  The,  is  a  refuge  provided  for  the  "  truly  good"  maiu 
Whenever  an  unhandsome  action  is  traced  to  his  door,  it  is  not  he  who  is 
responsible,  but  his  "wicked  partner."  The  usage  first  obtained  currency 
through  the  New  York  Sun,  about  1872,  in  a  controversy  with  the  Cincinnati 
Commercial  Gatette :  all  the  misdeeds  charged  against  the  latter  sheet  were 
inscribed,  ironically,  not  against  "Deacon"  Richard  Smith,  the  eminently 
respectable  figure-head  of  that  newspaper,  but  against  his  wicked  partner, 
Murat  Halsiead.  The  phrase  has  taken  rank  among  Americanisms,  especially 
with  reference  to  political  relations. 

Wife  at  forty.     "  My  notion  of  a  wife  at  forty,"  said  Jerrold,  "  is  that  a 
man  should  be  able  to  change  her,  like  a  bank-note,  for  two  K\ 
This  jest  was  anticipated  by  Byron  : 


and  still  earlier  by  Gay,  ; 
bishop  and  an  abbot,  the  bi 


%aholh 

John  Dryden  said  something 


nd  suth  husbands  are  in  pt=nty  : 

hink,  inHead  of  luch  a  oni 

ller  lo  have  tiae  of  five-aud-Iwei 

DoHjx 

S.M.; 

"Equivocation."     In  the 
lOp  advises, — 

colloquy  between  a 

i3c»IiOD9  lend  a  hudle 

jow's  iBltt,  this  rule  1  give  I'y'e, 

replied,  I  ha«  not  swerred. 
:haste  price pt  well  observed  ; 
full  hwi./j-/K  has  told; 
lolher  who  1  ai  old ; 
urn  Iheir  ages  cait, 
y  maids  have.^/^  past. 

ug  not  Mtiiely  different  in 

answer  1. 

0  his  wife's 
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complaint  lhat  he  spent  so  much  time  in  his  library  she  would  faio  be  a  book 

herself: 

I  wish  you  were  an  almanac,  my  dear, 
That  1  could  change  you  every  once  ■  year. 

WilderneBB.  A  well-known  passage  iti  Cowper  voices  a  sentiment  which 
overcomes  us  all  at  times  when  we  are  momentarily  sick  of  the  sham  and 
conventionality  of  civilization  : 

Oh  for  a  lodge  In  some  vast  wildemeii. 
Some  boundless  conliguity  of  shade, 
Where  rumor  of  opprcssiun  aud  dec«i, 
Ur  unsuccessful  or  successful  war. 
Might  never  reach  me  more  t 

■The  Talk,  Book  ii. :  Tkt  Timifiict,  I.  t. 

Jeremiah  {ix.  2)  had  experienced  this  feeling  : 

Oh  that  1  had  in  the  wilderness  a  lodging-place  of  wayfaring  men ;  thai  I  might  leave  my 
people,  and  go  from  them  I  for  they  be  all  adulterers,  an  assem^y  of  treacherous  men ; 

and  so,  of  course,  had  Byron  : 

Oh  that  the  desert  were  my  dwelllnr  place. 
With  one  fair  spirit  for  my  minister. 
That  I  might  all  target  the  human  race, 
And,  hating  no  one,  love  but  only  her  \ 

Ckildi  Uarold,  Canto  iv.,  Stania  177. 


Tennyson's  version  of  the  same  idea  occurs  in  "  Locksley  Hall  j" 

Here  at  least,  whe.e  nature  sickens,  nothing.    Ah,  for  some  retreat 
Deep  in  yonder  shining  Ociem,  where  my  life  began  10  beat, 

Or  to  burst  all  links  of  habit,-lhere  to  wander  far  away, 
On  from  island  unio  bland  at  the  gateways  of  the  day. 

There  melhinks  would  be  enjoyment  more  than  in  this  march  of  mind. 
Id  Ihe  steamship,  in  the  railway,  in  the  thoughts  that  shake  mankind. 
There  the  passinns  cramped  no  longer  shall  have  scope  and  breathiDg  space : 
I  will  take  some  savage  woman,  she  shall  rear  my  dusky  race. 

Catch  the  wild-goat  by  the  hair,  and  hurl  Iheir  laDces  in  the  sun ; 
Whistle  back  the  parrofs  call,  and  leap  the  rainbows  of  the  brooks. 
Hot  with  blinded  eyesight  poring  over  miserable  hooks. 

This  frantic  burst  of  cynicism  finds  a  curious  parallel  in  Beaumont's 
ister,"  Act  iv..  Sc.  2: 

"Phi- 

Oh  that  I  had  been  nourished  in  the  woods. 

The  right  of  crowns,  nor  the  dissembline  traiiu 

Of  woman-,  looks. 

And  then  had  taken  in  some  mountain  girl, 

Beaten  with  winds,  that  might  have  strewed  my  bed 

My  large  coarse  issue.    I'his  had  been  a  life 
Free  from  venation. 

'Wild-goose  chase,  a  colloquialism  for  any  hazardous,  ridiculous,  or 
impossible  enterprise.  The  name  was  originally  given  to  a  sort  of  racing, 
resembling  the  flying  of  wild  geese,  in  which  after  one  horse  had  got  the 
lead  the  other  was  obliged  to  follow  after.  As  the  second  horse  generally 
exhausted  himself  in  vain  efforts  to  overtake  the  first,  this  mode  of  racing 
was  finally  discontinued. 

TI7ind.  It's  an  ill  wind  that  blow*  no  one  any  good,  a  familiar 
English  proverb,  meaning  lhat  what  hurts  one  man  benefits  another,  which 
makes  its  first  literary  appearance  in  Heywood  1 
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An  iJl  wlDde  ibal  bloweih  no  man  to  good. 

Pretiirbi,  Fan  I.,  ch.  ix. 

Tusser  amplifies  it : 

Excepi  wind  iiaadi  u  never  il  Hood, 
II  ia  an  ill  wind  lums  nooe  to  good. 

A  DtKrtflion  qf  tki  Freflriiti  of  Wind. 
And  Shakespeare  plays  with  tlie  idea  as  follows  : 

FaUiaff.  What  wind  tlew  you  hiihcr,  PisioIT 
PitM.  Nol  tbe  ill  wiod  which  blows  no  man  to  good. 

Hinry  iV..  Pari  il..  Act  v.,  Se.  i. 

TnTind.  The  door  vtras  open,  and  the  ^ind  blew  it  in,  an  American 
piece  of  collocjuial  jocularity,  meaning  lliat  the  person  at  whom  the  jest  is 
aimed  is  so  "light"  that  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  a  gust  of  wind.  An  equivalent 
stroke  of  humor  asserts  of  the  particular  butt  Chat  he  is  so  light  (hat  if  he 
were  to  cut  his  hoot-straps  he  would  sail  up  into  the  air.  Similar  jests  have 
even  in  classic  times  been  levelled  at  the  physical  rather  than  the  mental 
deficiencies  of  particular  persons.  Thus,  it  was  said  of  Philetas,  the  poet  of 
Cos,  that  he  had  to  wear  lead  in  his  shoes  to  keep  him  from  being  blown 
away.  Again,  at  a  party,  a  fellow-guest  of  Douglas  Jerrold  was  remarkable 
for  hia  thinness.  Somebody  having  left  the  door  open  and  occasioned  a 
strong  air,  Jerrold  exclaimed,  "Shut  the  door  quickly,  or  the  draught  will 
blow up  the  chimney." 

Wind  arose  and  rasbed  upon  the  South. 
larity  bet' 
Shelley : 


larity  between  the  following  passages,  the  first  by  Tennyson,  the  second  by 
"iheVley : 

A  wind  arose  and  rushed  upon  the  South. 

And  shook  the  songs,  Ihc  whispers,  and  lh«  shrieltl 

Of  the  wild  woods  together;  and  a  Voice 

Went  wiih  it.  Follow,  follow,  thou  shall  win. 

Tkt  Princess,  \.  96. 

A  wind  arose  among  itie  pines  ;  it  shook 

The  clinging  music  from  their  boughs,  and  then 

Low.  sweet,  [aint  sounds,  like  the  farewell  at  ghosts. 

Were  heard ;  O,  follow,  follow,  iollow  me. 

Prgmttkfus,  lI-,\.,-i'ib. 
Wind,  The  big,  a  name  given  in  Ireland  to  a  terrible  wind-storm  that 
began  on  the  night  of  January  6,  1839.  In  Limerick,  Galway,  and  Athlone 
hundreds  of  houses  were  blown  down,  and  hundreds  more  were  burned  by  the 
wind  spreading  the  fires  of  those  blown  down.  Dublin  suffered  terribly.  No 
Irishman  knows  this  storm  by  any  other  name  than  "the  big  wind."  "The 
night  of  the  big  wind"  forms  an  era ;  things  date  from  it :  such  and  such  a 
thing  happened  "  before  the  big  wind,  when  I  was  a  boy  ;"  or  it  happened  "  a 
twelvemonth  after  the  big  wind,  when  your  uncle  Dennis  was  but  a  lad." 
The  use  of  the  name  seems  a  sort  of  survival  of  oral  tradition  as  opposed  to 
written  history. 

Wine.  Good  ^ifine  needs  no  bush.  From  ancient  Roman  to  com- 
paratively recent  times  a  "  bush"  or  branch  (usually  of  ivy,  because  that  plant 
was  dedicated  to  Bacchus)  used  to  be  hung  as  a  sign  before  a  wiiie-shop  or 
tavern.  The  custom  even  survives  locally  in  rural  England.  Hence  il  is 
usually  held  that  the  phrase  means,  Good  wine  needs  no  adventitious  aid  of 
advertising,  or,  in  other  words,  it  sells  itself.  This  interpretation  is  borne  out 
by  the  ancient  Latin  proverb  of  which  ours  is  a  descendant,  "  Vino  vendibili 
suspeiisa  hedera  non  opus  est"  ("  Vendible  wine  needs  no  hanging  bush"), 
and  also  by  similar  proverbs  in  other  languages. 

The  French  say,  "  Au  vin  qui  se  vend  bien  il  ne  faut  point  de  lierre."  The 
Spanish  have  it,  "  El  vino  bueno  no  ha  nienesier  pregonero"  ("  Good  wine 
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times  the  "bush"  was  merely  a  wiap  of  hay  o. 

Similar  lestimony  is  borne  by  numerous  references  in  seventeenth-century 
literature.  Thus,  Lyiy,  in  his  "Euphues"  (A,  3),  has,  "Things  of  greatest 
profit  are  set  forth  with  least  price.  Where  the  wine  is  neat  there  needeth 
no  ivie-bush;"  and  Allot,  in  a  "Sonnet  to  the  Reader,"  prefixed  to  his 
"England's  Parnassus,"  says, — 

The"M«My  goodVils  -mW  Kllliwlfe. 

Nevertheless,  another  interpretation  recently  suggested  in  the  London  Atht' 
naiim  is  both  plausible  and  ingenious.  This  would  make  the  proverb  mean 
that  good  wine  needs  no  ivy, — ivy  having  been  anciently  considered  a  correc- 
tive for  the  evil  effects  of  wine.  Thus,  the  old  herbalist  Culpepper  tells  us, 
"  Pliny  sailTi  the  yellow  berries  (of  ivy)  are  good  against  the  jaundice;  and 
taken  before  one  be  set  to  drink  hard,  preaerveth  from  drunitenness."  And 
again,  "Cato  saith  that  wine  put  into  the  (ivy)  cup  will  soak  through  it,  by 
reason  of  the  antipathy  there  is  between  them.  There  seems  to  be  a  very 
great  antipathy  between  wine  and  ivy  ;  for  if  one  has  got  a  surfeit  by  drinking 
wine,  his  speediest  cure  is  to  drink  a  draught  of  the  same  wine  wherein  a 
handful  of  leaves,  being  first  bruised,  have  been  boiled."  William  Coles, 
who  does  not  often  agree  with  Culpepper,  does  so  here,  and  speaks  explicitly 
of  the  ivy-bush.  He  says  ("Adam  in  Eden"),  "  Box  and  ivy  last  long  green, 
and  therefore  vintners  made  their  garlands  thereof;  though  perhaps  ivy  is  the 
rather  used  because  of  the  antipathy  between  it  and  wine."  Gerarde  recom- 
mends ivy  for  sore  and  infianied  eyes,  which  often  result  from  hard  drinking; 
and  De  Gubernatis  (quoted  by  Fofkard)  says  that  ivy  over  the  doors  of  Italian 
wine-shops  has  the  same  signification  as  the  oak  bough, — that  is,  that  it 
makes  the  wine  Innocuous.  Folkard  also  quotes  from  an  "  old  writer"  (un- 
named) a  receipt  against  drunkenness  similar  to  the  one  given  from  Culpepper, 
except  that  it  recommends  the  simple  .i/zf/in^  of  ivy  leaves  in  the  wine.  It 
may  fairly  be  argued,  therefore,  that  the  ivy-bush  not  only  signified  that  wine 
was  to  he  had  within,  but  was  meant  also  as  a  hint  that  "good  wine  hurts 
nobody,"  and  that  the  proverb  embodied  this  hint. 

The  truth  appears  to  be  that  it  was  read  in  different  ways  by  difierent 
people,  but  was  usually  interpreted  according  to  the  sense  of  the  ancient 
Roman  formula  in  which  it  was  first  embodied. 

\7uie,  Serving.  The  pouring  of  a  little  wine  first  into  the  host's  glass  is 
continued  to-day  merely  as  a  precaution  against  possible  dust  or  shreds  of 
cork  being  offered  to  a  guest.  In  Italy  a  more  obvious  reason  exists.  Sweet 
oil  is  there  poured,  before  corki^ig,  into  the  neck  of  a  wine-flask,  where  it  floats 
above  the  wine  and  excludes  the  air.  The  first  mouthful  of  wine,  after  the 
oil  is  removed,  may  therefore  still  have  some  lingering  oleaginous  flavor,  and 
consequently  is  taken,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  by  the  host.  Yet  there  may 
also  be  some  reminiscence  here  of  the  custom  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
for  the  host  at  entertainments  to  pour  a  small  quantity  of  wine  upon  the  floor 
as  a  sort  of  propitiation  to  the  gods, — a  practice  somewhat  equivalent  to  our 
grace  before  meaL 

Wine,  Woman,  and  Bong.  Burton,  in  his  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy" 
(Part  I.,  fiec.  ii.,  Mem.  3,  Subs.  13),  speaks  thus  of  the  first  two  members  of 
our  triad,— 

1  may  not  here  gmii  those  two  main  plaguei  anil  common  douges  of  bumukind,  win* 
and  women,  which  have  inratuated  and  beaoiied  myiiadi  of  pcoplE :  ihey  go  commonly  to- 

and  cites  the  following  from  Persius  ; 
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("  He  who  is  given  to  drink,  and  whom  Ihi  dice  are  despoillDg,  ii  the  ooe  who  rou  away 
Id  venery.") 

Nevertheless,  the  Germans  have  a  famous  distich  celebrating  wine  and 
iTotnen,  and  adding  muslo  as  the  ihird  of  a  mystic  triad  necessary  in  every 
riglit  scheme  of  manly  education  ; 

Wer  nicht  liebt  Wein,  Weib  und  GeaaUE, 
Dei  bleibt  ein  Nan  setn  LebeLuig. 
("  Who  loves  not  noman,  wine,  and  aang, 

This  has  often  been  attributed  to  Martin  Luther,  but  without  any  authority. 
In  substance  it  is  credited  to  Soiorls  by  Chevreau  :  "  Solorjs's  philosophy  did 
not  seem  to  be  of  a  very  austere  cast,  when  he  said  that  wine,  women,  and 
the  Muses  constituted  the  pleasures  of  human  life." 

Wink,  To  tip  the,  a  familiar  colloquialism,  meaning  to  give  an  order 
on  the  sly  or  in  a  mute  fashion  when  a  concerned  third  part^  is  present.  It 
occurs  frequently  In  Swift :  thus,  in  a  paper  contributed  by  him  to  the  Taller 
(No.  2d)  :  "As  often  as  I  called  for  small  beer  the  master  tipped  the  wink, 
and  the  servant  brought  me  a  brimmer  of  October."  Johnson's  Dictionary 
quotes  the  fallowing  stanza  from  Swi'' 


id  tips  you  Ihe  fi 


I  from  Change  Alley  goes  down 


Wisdom.  See  with  hovir  little  wisdom  tlie  nrorld  is  governed. 
These  words  are  attributed  to  Axel,  Count  Oxensiiern,  Chancellor  of  Sweden 
(1583-1634).  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  in  1648,  Oxen- 
stiern's  son  was  appointed  to  represent  Sweden  at  the  Peace  Congress  of 
Westphalia.  The  young  man  hesitated,  pleading  his  ignorance  and  inexperi- 
ence. But  the  Chancellor  induced  him  to  accept,  saying,  "  An  nescis,  mi  fill, 
quantilla  prudentia  mundus  regitur.'"  ("Dost  thou  not  know,  my  son,  with 
how  little  wisdom  the  world  is  governed  ?")  The  hard-headed  old  mother  of 
the  clever  and  restless  Dutch  politician  Van  Benningsen  gave  him  the  same 
assurance  when  he  shrank  from  public  office,  fearing  it  would  be  loo  much  for 
him.  Lord  Byron,  referring  to  the  Chancellor's  words,  weakens  them  by 
changing  the  mood.  John  Selden  talks  of  "  a  wise  Pope  that,  when  one  that 
used  to  be  merry  with  him  before  he  was  advanced  to  the  popedom  refrained 
afterwards  to  come  at  him  (presuming  he  was  busy  in  governing  the  Christian 
world),  sent  for  him.  bade  him  come  again,  and  (says  he)  we  will  be  merry  as 
we  were  before,  for  thou  little  thinkesl  what  a  little  foolery  governs  the  whole 
world."  Lord  Chatham,  too,  wrote  to  Lord  Shelbiinie,  "It  calls  to  my 
mind  what  some  Pope,  Alexander  VI.  or  Leo,  said  to  a  son  of  his  afraid 
lo  undertake  governing, — i.e.,  confounding — the  Christian  world :  '  Nescis, 
mi  fill,  quam  parva  sapientia  hie  uoster  mundus  regitur.'  "  The  Pope  referred 
to  by  both  Selden  and  Lord  Chatham  was  probably  Julius  IlL  (iSS^-SS). 
who,  when  a  Portuguese  monk  pitied  him  for  that  he  had  the  weight  of  the 
world  upon  his  shoulders,  replied,  "You  would  be  surprised  if  you  knew  with 
how  little  expense  of  understanding  the  world  is  ruled."  It  was  a  maxim  of 
Turgot,  "  Do  not  govern  the  world  too  much," 

Wisdom  of  our  ancestor*.  Lord  Brougham  says  it  was  Bacon  who 
first  used  this  well-known  phrase.  But  he  gives  no  reference  to  chapter  and 
verse.     In  the  absence  of  compleier  evidence,  the  phrase  must  be  fathered 
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upoi)  Burlte,  who  in  a  speech  on  Conciliation  with  America,  March  Z2,  1775, 
declared  tliat  lie  set  out  "  with  a  perfect  distrust  of  my  own  abiliticB,  a  total 
reiiu'^cialiun  of  every  s|)eculation  of  my  own,  and  with  a  profound  reverence 
for  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors."  The  idea  is,  of  course,  a  commonplace. 
That  ihe  elder  days  were  wiser  than  our  own — (hat,  in  the  misused  Biblical 
phrase,  "  there  were  gianls  in  the  earth  in  those  days"  (Genesis  vi.  4),  as  com- 
pared with  the  pvgmies  of  the  present — has  ever  been  one  of  the  illuaionB  of 
the  conservative  intelligence,  and  has  stood  in  the  way  of  every  reform  that 
threatened  the  extinction  of  a  hoary  abuse  or  a  time-honored  ^lly.  Sydney 
Smith,  in  "  Plymley's  Letters,"  v.,  has  admirably  ridiculed  the  excesses  of  this 
popular  superstition  :  "  All  this  cant  about  our  ancestors  is  merely  an  abuse 
of  words,  by  transferring  phrases  true  of  contemporary  men  to  succeeding 
ages.  Whereas  of  living  men  the  oldest  has,  cstiris  paribus,  the  most  eiperi- 
ence,  of  generations  the  oldest  h^A,  cateris  paribus,  the  least  experience.  Our 
ancestors  up  to  the  Conquest  were  children  in  arms  ;  chubby  boys  in  the  lime 
of  Edward  I. ;  striplings  under  Elizabeth  ;  men  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  ; 
and  we  are  the  only  white-bearded,  silver-iieaded  ancients,  who  have  treasured 
up,  and  are  prepared  to  profit  by,  all  the  experience  human  life  can  supply. 
And  yet  whenever  the  Chancellor  comes  forward  to  protect  some  abuse,  or  to 
oppose  some  plan  which  has  the  increase  of  human  happiness  for  its  object, 
his  first  appeal  is  always  to  the  wisdom  of  oui  ancestors  ;  and  he  himself  and 
many  noble  lords  who  vote  with  him  are,  to  this  hour,  persuaded  that  all 
alterations  and  amendments  on  their  devices  are  an  unblushing  controversy 
between  youthful  temerity  and  mature  experience  ;  and  so  in  truth  they  are, — 
only  that  much-loved  magistrate  mistakes  Ihe  young  for  the  old,  and  the  old 
for  the  young,  and  is  guilty  of  that  very  sin  against  experience  which  he 
attributes  to  the  lovers  of  innovations."    (See  Anxiquitas  S,ECUIJ  Juventus 

MUNDI.) 

Wise  after  the  event.  Chief-Justice  Jervis,  in  an  opinion  quoted  by 
Baron  Bramwell  (5  Jur.,  N.  S.,  658),  said,  "  Nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  be  wise 
after  the  event,"' — which  is  a  fairly  literal  rendering  of  the  French  proverb 
"Tout  le  monde  est  sage  apris  coup."  "Their  hindsight  is  better  than  their 
foresight,"  is  our  American  equivalent.  In  the  same  vein  is  Disraeli's  "  Many 
a  great  wit  has  thought  the  wit  it  was  too  late  to  speak,"  which  is  Disraeli's 
only  in  its  verbal  garb,  the  idea  being  a  commonplace  with  jesters.  Rivarol, 
summing  up  the  matter,  says,  "One  could  make  a  great  book  of  what  has 
not  been  said."  Concerning  M.  de  Treville,  who  was  more  fluent  of  speech 
than  himself,  Rivarol  remarked,  "He  vanquishes  me  in  the  drawing-room, 
but  surrenders  to  me  at  discretion  on  the  stairs"  ("  II  me  bat  dans  la  chambre, 
mats  il  n'est  pas  plus  tot  au  bas  de  I'escalier  que  je  I'ai  confondu").  Gold- 
smith's epigram,  "  I  always  gel  the  better  when  I  argue  alone,"  is  an  analogous 
expression. 

Wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind.  So  Pope  characterizes 
Francis  Bacon : 

ir  pans  allure  ihee,  think  how  Bacon  shined, 
The  wisest,  brightest,  meanesi  of  maDkind. 

A  less  striking  antithesis  of  the  same  kind  may  be  found  in  Oldham's  Satire 
on  Poets : 

On  Builer  who  can  ihink  without  just  nseT 
The  glory  toii  the  scandal  of  the  aj^ ; 

which  Pope,  again,  has  very  closely  imitated  ; 


Ai  length  Eraimus,  that  great  iiuiir«d  Dame, 
The  glory  of  ihe  iniutbood,  ■ad  the  ihnine. 
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Yonng  remembered  the  antithesis  when  he  said,— 

or  some  for  glory  such  lh=  bouodless  ragr, 
Thai  ihey'rt  iht  blackest  scandal  of  ihe  age. 

Voltaire,  an  admirer  of  Pope,  seems  to  have  burrowed  a  part  of  the  expres* 

Scudale  dc  I'^gliie,  ct  d«  ro»  1e  mgdtle. 

Wit  with  dunces,  and  h  dunce  with  wita,  A.  a  famous  line  in 
Pope's  "  Dunciad,"  Book  iv.,  1,  90,  embodying  an  antithesis  which  is  of  con- 
stant recurrence  in  literature.  Thus,  since  Pope's  time  Johnson  has  said  of 
Lord  Chesterfield,  "This  man  I  thought  had  been  a  lord  among  wits,  but  I 
find  he  is  only  a  wit  among  lords"  (Boswell  :  Lifr,  vol.  ii.  ch.  i.) ;  Scolt  has 
said  of  Napoleon,  "  Though  too  much  of  a  soldier  among  sovereigns,  no  one 
could  claim  with  a  better  right  to  be  a  sovereign  among  soldiers"  (Life  0/ 
Nafalfon) ;  while  Cowper  alludes  sarcastically  to 

The  solrmn  fop,  significani  and  budge, 
A  (otA  with  judges,  among  fools  a  judge. 

e  the  sentiment  may  be  found, — even  in  medixval 

Who,  though  I  speak  U  before  his  face,  if  he  be  not  fellow  with  the  best  kmg,  ihou  shall 
find  the  best  lung  of  good  fellows.— Sh a kesph are  :  Kins  Hmry  V.,  Act  v.,  Sc.  3. 

Fuseli  gave  another  turn  to  the  phrase  when  Northcote  asked  him  what 
he  thought  of  his  picture  "  Balaam  and  the  Ass  ;"  "  My  friend,  you  are  an 
angel  at  an  ass,  but  an  ass  at  an  angel." 

This  sort  of  mixed  character,  and  indeed  generally  the  antitheses  in  which 
Johnson  delighted,  were  cleverly  burlesqued  by  Andrew  Erskiue  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Boswell,  in  which  he  tells  him,  "  Since  I  saw  you  1  received  a  letter 

from  Mr.  D ;    it  is  filled  with  encomiums  upon  you  :    he  says  there  is  a 

great  deal  of  humility  in  your  vanity,  a  great  deal  of  lalhiess  in  your  short- 
ness, and  a  great  deal  of  whiteness  in  your  black  complexion.  He  says  there's 
a  great  deal  of  poetry  in  your  prose,  and  a  great  deal  of  prose  in  your  poetry. 
He  says  that  as  to  your  late  publication,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Ode  in  your 
Dedication,  and  a  great  deal  of  Dedication  in  your  Ode.  He  says  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  coat  in  your  waistcoat,  and  a  great  deal  of  waistcoat  m  your  coat, 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  liveliness  in  your  stupidity,  and  a  great  deal  of 
stupidity  in  your  liveliness.  But  to  write  you  all  he  says  would  require  rather 
more  fire  in  my  grate  than  there  is  at  present,  and  my  fingers  would  un- 
doubtedly be  numbed,  for  there  is  a  great  deal  of  snow  in  this  frost,  and  a 
great  deal  of  frost  in  this  snow." 


Z,  the  twenty-fourth  letter  and  nineteenth  consonant  in  the  English  alpha- 
bet, used  with  its  modern  value  in  the  Latin  alphabet,  where  it  was  for  a  long 
time  the  last  letter,  coming  after  U  or  V,  which  were  identical.  In  form  the 
character  was  borrowed  by  the  Latins  from  the  Greek  X,  an  addition  to  the 
Phcenician  alphabet.  This  had  originally  a  double  value,  that  of  kk  and  that 
of  ks.  The  former  aloue  survived  among  the  Greeks  ;  the  latter  was  carried 
over  to  the  Roman  alphabet  when  the  sign  was  adopted.  Our  letter  follows 
the  Roman  usage  in  pronunciation,  save  for  some  slight  exceptions  when  it  is 
an  initial  :  it  then  comes  very  close  in  sound  to  the  Greek  t.  In  all  respects 
the  letter  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  superfluous  one. 
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X,  XX,  and  XXX  are  signs  used  bv  brewers.    The  single  X  ortginallj 

represented  the  ten  shillings  excise  which  beer  of  a  cerlaiii  quality  had  to  pay, 
and  so  became  a  sign  for  that  quality.  Hence  the  other  signs  grew  up  as 
representing  double  or  triple  the  strength  of  X  ale. 

Among  puljcemen  the  "X"  is  a  method  of  arrest  used  with  deH{>eradoea, 
which  ciinststs  in  getting  a  firm  grasp  on  the  collar,  drawing  the  captive's  hand 
over  the  holding  arm,  and  pressing  the  fingers  down  in  a  peculiar  way,  so  that 
the  arm  can  be  more  easily  broken  than  liberated. 

Xtnaa,  an  abbreviation  for  "Christmas."  X  is  the  initial  letter  of  the 
Greek  name  for  Christ,  'S^aroi,  and  the  coincidence  of  its  cruciform  shape 
led  early  to  its  adoption  as  a  figure  and  symbol  of  Christ.  In  the  Catacombs 
X  is  frequently  found  to  stand  lor  Christ  The  earliest  Christian  artists,  when 
making  a  representation  of  the  Trinity,  would  place  either  a  cross  or  an  X 
lieside  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  the  extension  of  the  symbol  to 
compound  or  derivative  words  like  Xmas  and  Xttanity  is  an  affectation  which, 
though  sanctioned  by  long  usage,  cannot  be  commended. 


Y. 

TT,  the  twenty-fifth  letter  in  the  English  alphabet,  with  both  a  vowel  and  a 
consonant  value.  (See  U.)  As  a  vowel  it  is  useless,  representing  nothing  that 
could  not  be  denoted  by  i.  As  a  consonant  it  is  a  totally  different  letter  of 
Saxon  origin  which  has  merged  into  ihe  Latin  sign.  And  in  the  archaic  forms 
ve,  yal,  etc.,  it  represents  a  Saxon  and  Middle  English  sign  for  th,  and  should 
be  pronounced  like  th  in  the. 

Tankee,  a  term  of  dubious  etymology  and  varied  uses.  The  derivation 
accepted  as  most  plausible  by  leading  authorities  makes  it  a  slight  corruption 
of  the  word  "Vengeese,"  applied  to  the  English  by  the  Northern  Indian 
tribes  to  whom  they  first  became  known, — a  meritorious  aboriginal  attempt 
to  pronounce  "English."  In  Europe  the  word  Yankee  means  an  American 
from  any  portion  of  the  United  States  \  in  the  South  it  means  an  inhabitant 
of  the  Northern  States  :  and  in  the  North  it  retains  its  original  specific  ap- 
plication to  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  England  States. 


z. 

Z,  the  twenty.sixlh  character  in  the  English  alphabet,  and  the  last  there,  as 
in  the  later  Roman  alphabet.  It  was  the  seventh  sign  in  the  Phoinician  and 
the  sixth  in  the  Grecian  system.  In  America  it  is  usually  called  "zee,"  in 
England  "  zed."     An  older  name,  "  iiiard,"  still  survives  locally. 

It  has  often  been  noticed  that  the  stage  names  of  female  acrobats  and 
circus-riders  strangely  affect  the  initial  Z.  C.  G.  Leiand  explains  that  names 
like  Zazel,  Zaiiiel,  Zoe,  are  all  derived  from  Hebrew  or  Yiddish  words 
meaning  "devil"  or  "goblin." 

Zero,  the  figure  o,  which  stands  for  naught  in  the  Arabic  notation.  From 
its  double  capacity  of  representing  nothing  as  an  individual  and  a  decimal 
multiple  when  put  in  the  right  sort  of  company,  it  has  afforded  lots  of  fun 
to  the  humorist.  The  sort  oT  fun  may  be  gathered  from  the  French  epigram 
made  when  La  Bruyire  was  rejected  Dy  the  Academy : 
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Nerallail-il  pas  un  zero  I 

<"W}ien  LaBrux^presenledhimieir,  why  abject  T    To  make  up  ihe  number  forty  wai 

notaieroMCMsuy!") 

A  more  elaborate  form  of  the  same  kind  of  drollery  is  presented  in  the 
following  story.  There  was  at  Amadan  a  celebrated  Academy  whose  first  rule 
was  framed  in  these  words;  "The  members  of  this  Acacfemy  shall  think 
much,  write  Utile,  and  be  as  silent  as  they  can." 

A  candidate  offered  himself.  He  was  too  late  :  Ihe  vacancy  had  been  filled. 
His  merit  was  recognized,  and  all  lamented  Iheir  own  disappointment  in 
lamenting  his.     The  president  asked  that  the  candidate  should  be  introduced. 

His  simple  and  modest  air  was  in  his  favor.  The  president  rose  and  pre- 
sented him  with  a  cup  of  pure  water,  so  full  that  a  single  drop  more  would 
have  made  it  overflow.  Not  a  word  did  he  add  to  this  emblematical  hint,  but 
bis  countenance  betrayed  his  emotion. 

The  candidate  understood  that  he  could  not  be  received  because  the  number 
was  complete.  But,  casting  about  him  for  a  method  of  reply,  he  observed  at 
his  feet  a  rose.  Picking  it  up,  he  detached  a  single  petal,  which  he  laid  so 
gently  on  the  surface  of  the  water  that  not  a  drop  escaped.  The  applause 
was  universal.  Every  one  recognized  that  he  meant  lo  imply  that  a  supernu- 
merary member  would  displace  nothing,  and  would  make  no  essential  differ- 
ence in  the  rule  they  had  prescribed.  He  was  at  once  presented  with  the 
register  whereon  successful  candidates  wrote  their  names.  He  wrote  his 
name;  then,  as  a  delicate  way  of  presenting  thanks,  he  wrote  on  the  slate  the 
figures  too,  representing  the  ntimber  of  his  new  associates  ;  then,  putting  a 
cipher  before  the  I,  he  wrote,  "Their  value  will  be  the  same,— oioo."  The 
courteous  and  ingenious  president  was  not  to  be  baffled.  He  took  the  slate 
in  his  turn,  substituted  the  figure  i  for  the  added  zero,  and  wrote,  "They 
will  have  eleven  times  the  value  they  had, — iioo." 

Zouaves,  a  famous  French  military  corps.  The  word  is  corrupted  from 
Zriuaoua,  a  terrible  welter  of  vowels,  proudly  l>orne  as  the  name  of  a  warlike 
Kabyle  tribe  in  Africa.  These  had  always  maintained  a  practical  indepen- 
dence. They  made  excellent  mercenaries,  selling  valor  and  fidelity  to  their 
buyers  at  reasonable  market  rates.  The  first  levy  of  Zouaouas  was  raised  in 
1830,  by  General  Clausel,  It  consisted  of  two  battalions,  and  was  originally 
composed  of  native  African  soldiers,  with  French  officers  and  soldiers. 
Gradually  roving  adventurers  from  Paris  and  other  large  cities  crowded  out 
the  native  soldiers.  Finally  all  the  E-iropean  members  of  the  corps  other 
than  French  were  removed  from  the  Zouaves  and  were  formed  into  the  For- 
eign Legion.  Later  still,  at  the  summons  of  Abd-el-Kader,  large  numbers 
of  the  native  Zouaves  deserted  from  the  colors  and  joined  the  ranks  of  their 
compatriots  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  proportion  of  Frenchmen  in  the 
corps  was  greatly  increased.  In  1841  a  third  battalion  was  raised,  the  corps 
was  entirely  remodelled,  and  it  was  decreed  that  thereafter  there  should  be 
only  one  company  of  African  natives  In  each  battalion.  From  that  time  even 
that  reduced  proportion  of  natives  steadily  decreased,  until  in  the  end  Ibe 
Zouaves  consisted  of  Frenchmen  only. 
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Seed  of  Ihe   church,  blood  of  manyn  the. 


IS  greater  than  hii  kind.  636. 
»8- 


Shape  but  that,  take  any,  313. 

Shaped  poems,  370. 

Shell,  hard  and  sott,  491. 

Shelley  forgeries,  390. 

Shepherd,  gentle,  41^. 

Shield  of  gold  and  silver,  it>64. 

Ship  sail  lasier  than  wind,  858. 

Shirt,  boiled,  iii. 

Shirl  of  fire,  1066. 

Shivaree,  149. 

Shocking  bad  hat.  4sa. 

Shoot  bim  on  the  spot,  374. 

Shot  heard  round  the  world,  to». 

Shoulder,  cold.  175. 

Sick  as  a  cat,  i«o. 

Sidney's  sisKr,  Pembroke'*  mother,  316. 

Siige  est  fall,  mon,  466. 

Sighl,  out  of.  847. 

Sight  so  deform  what  heart  of  tock,  7>i>. 

Sight,  uking  a,  1045. 

Sight,  though  lost  to  705. 

Silently  as  a  dream  the  fabric  rose,  834. 

Silver  lining,  .67 

Simooides  the  forger,  383. 

Sin,  outer  shell  of,  334. 

Sindbad  the  sailor,  3)6. 

Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  541. 

SjUa,  viator,  315. 

Six,  the  number.'SiS. 

Skin,  human,  in  binding,  mi. 

Skin  of  my  teeth,  945. 

Skull,  line*  to  a,  B50, 

Slain,  screechit^  of  the,  TjS. 

Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  Engtaad,  1S5. 

Stayer,  if  the  red,  119. 
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Slept.and  dreamed  thai  life  « 
Slip  'twixt  ^up  and  lip,  308. 
Small  and  great,  713. 
Small  bjF  degrees,  370. 
Small  things  s-.o 


Sorrow,  a  rooted 


Soulei 


Lh  the  i 


Sow  by  the  ear.  »S4. 

Sp.l.  Q...|..f,l..,..l,g,,„,, 

Span,  Itfc  IS  but  a,  633. 

Spanish  king'i,  beard,  587. 

Spailaas,  go  lell  the,  303. 

Speat  we  had,  that  we,  317. 

Spirits  clad  in  veils,  56J. 

Sport  llial  wrinkled  Care  derides,  6t 

Square  person  in  round  hole,  976, 

Squarsc)n.9ii. 

St   Louis,  son  of,  466, 

Stag,  a  poor  set^estered,  1036. 

Standi ng'fishcB  Bible,  91. 

Stars,  feult  not  in  our,  67. 

Steal  not  this  b'oDk,'ii3. 


Stolen  horae.  q^i. 

Treason  doth  never  prosper,  jto. 

Stone  *alk  do  not 

a  prison  make,  911. 

Trelawny  die?  and  must,  765. 

Stools,  betvjeen  Iw 

TromporVanTromp!  5.9. 

Stranger,  slave,  or 

avage,  83B. 

Troubled  air,  like  a  meteor  to  the 

Stratford  attc  bowe 

French  of,  396. 

True  blue.  109. 

Straws  float  on  sur 

Truly  rural.  .003. 

Truth  has  such  a  face.  .075. 

Strike  when  iron  is 

iot'oJi'.  1054. 

Strive  with  things  i 

Truth,  to  side  with,  is  noble,  jSr 

Stiave  mari  magno 

Sub  roia,  981 

Turkey,  job's.  579, 

Sudavit  et  alsit,  33 

Turnips  cries,  if  a  man  who,  S33 

SufferinK  and  song 
Suti  back  r  who  sh 

ii'£.p,h.,„.. 

Twice-told  tale.  634. 

'   MO  souls  with  but  a  single  ihou| 

Surrender,  uncondi 

Tyrant  since,  and  many  a,  838. 

Surrenders.  Genera 

Surnaiders,  Guard 

Susrncion.Cisar's 

wife  m„st  be  above. 

37- 

Swapping  horses.  * 

Unadorned,  adorned  the  most,  10 

Sweet  an^  bitter  fa 

'T'el^l  . 

Under  do^-.  143. 

Sweet  with  sour  is 

Underneath  this  marble  hearse,  3 

Unicorn,  136. 

T. 

Un«-.,-hcd.  the  great,  ro44. 
UnuLpI,  iinhonored.  and  unsung 

Up.  Guards.  ,3,. 

'   alent  and  genius. 

Up  the  high  hill  he  heaved.  35. 

■  alk  and  no  cider, 

^  angled  web  we  w 

ave,  9«, 

V 

■  '.'itl!-  ^evS'inVVo 

his,  .4«. 

Valdarfer  Bociaceio.  97. 
Valel-de-chamhrc  and  hero,  440, 

■1  :,„^hL  how  to  live 

and  how  to  die,  I  J*. 

;i  av,.,n   happine« 

na.s,,. 

Vantaiie  lo;.r.  78, 
Vem    vl,li.  vi,-  .  .,,8 

lines  thai  ne  er 
linli,  therefore 


I'hirty  days  hath  Sepiembei,  dii). 
Though  lost  to  sight,  to  mcHiury  dear,  70; 
'I'hought  is  deeper  than  all  speech,  JC7. 
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rck,'i73.' 
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eeche 
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mystic 

qualities,  8 
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man,  S94- 
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Vigncs.  jean  dea,  570. 


Waich,  Paley's,  850. 
\Va.=r,  conscious,  1B7. 
Water  that  is  past,  714. 
Waters  wasted  them,  thy,  8jB. 


Wh« 

motion.  858. 

Whip 

Whis 

and' Gram,  t^B. 

\M.is 

d 

of  a  name,  lis. 

Whii 

,b 

ack  and,  104. 

Who 

ck  ^il'ly  Patterson  ! 

Who 

.ru 

Whole. 

Whom  the  gods  love,  431.  '    ■" 

Why  don'l  Ihey  eat  cake?  138. 


Wise,  who  are  a  little,  631. 
Wit  a  man,  simplidly  a  (jiild,  3 
Wit,  iike  tierce  claiel.  351. 
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LITERARY  VURIOSTTIES.  643 

Uon'B  share, — j.*..  all  or  nearly  all ;  derived  from  (Esop's  fable  of  the 
lion,  who,  when  the  spoil  of  a  joiiil  hunt  of  a  number  of  beasts  was  being 
divided,  claimed  one  quarler  in  right  of  his  prerogalive,  one  for  his  superior 
courage,  one  for  his  dam  and  cubs,  "and  as  for  the  fourth,  let  who  will  dare 
dispute  it  with  me." 

IiipogtamB  (Gr.  AtiVu,  "I  leave"),  a  form  of  literary  trifling  in  which 
the  author  carefully  excluded  from  his  composition  some  letter  or  letters  of 
the  alphabet.  A  good  story  is  told  of  Janii,  the  Persian  critic,  which  seems 
applicable  to  all  these  useless  tours  de  force.  A  certain  poet  had  read  him  a 
copy  of  verses,  but  Jami  seemed  unmoved.  "  Vuu  will  at  lea^l  allow  it  to  be 
curious,"  said  the  author,  slightly  nettled,  "  for  you  will  observe  that  the  letter 
A  does  not  occur  in  it  from  beginning  to  end."  To  which  Jami  replied,  "  It 
would  have  been  a  great  improvement  had  you  left  out  also  all  the  other 
letters." 

The  most  gigantic  lipograms  on  record  are  two  Greek  poems  produced  by 
a  certain  Tryphiodorus  in  those  early  centuries  of  our  era  during  which  the 
norld,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  seems  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  blue  mould 
for  want  of  work, — the  one  a  kind  of  Iliad  in  twenty-four  books,  each  ex- 
cluding absolutely  the  letter  of  the  alphabet  marking  its  own  number;  the 
other  an  Qdyssey  composed  on  the  same  principles. 

"It  must  have  been  very  pleasant,"  says  Addison,  in  his  "Spectator,"  No. 
59,  "  to  have  seen  this  poet  avoiding  the  reprobate  letter  as  much  as  another 
would  a  false  quantity,  and  making  his  escape  from  it,  through  the  different 
Greek  dialects,  when  he  was  presented  with  it  in  any  particular  syllable  ;  for 
the  most  apt  and  elegant  word  in  the  whole  language  was  rejected,  like  a 
diamond  with  a  flaw  in  it,  if  it  appeared  blemished  with  the  wrong  letter  " 

Nevertheless,  Tryphiodorus  might  have  claimed  that  he  was  kept  in  cmn- 
tenance  by  no  meaner  precedent  than  that  of  Pindar,  who,  according  to  Athe- 
nius,  wrote  an  ode  from  which  the  letter  Sigma  was  carefully  excluded.  And 
in  the  Middle  Ages  he  found  numerous  imitators.  There  was  Gordianus  Ful. 
genlius,  who  congratulated  himself  on  the  fact  that  he  had  produced  a 
wonderful  work,— "De  jEtate  Mundi  et  Hominis,"— and  so  it  was,  for  in  the 
chapter  on  Adam  he  excluded  the  letter  A ;  from  that  on  Abel,  the  letter  B  - 
from  that  on  Cain,  the  letter  C,  and  so  on  through  twenty-three  chapters' 
There  was  Gregorio  Leli,  who  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Humorists  at 
Rome  a  discourse  entitled  "The  Exiled  It,"  because  the  letter  R  was  omitted 
throughout.  There  was  Lope  de  Vega,  among  whose  voluminous  works  are 
nve  novels  each  of  which  avoids  some  particular  vowel.  And  to  come  down 
10  more  recent  times,  there  is  the  famous  "  Pifece  sans  A."  written  in  1816  bv 
one  Ronden,  which  was  acted  at  the  Theatre  des  Varietes,  Paris.  The  public 
IhronEed  to  see  this  tour  deface.  The  curtain  rose.  Duval  entered  from  one 
uttered  wefe-  oppos"e  side  of  the  stage.    The  first  words  the  latter 

The  whole  audience  roared  with  laughter  at  this  curious  beeinnine  of  a 

W  sure.  It  eonums  others  very     ke   t.     The  author  may  have  madi^..,  ,1, 
rrom  111  „,d  ,„,„„,  n,„  porientou!  lirer.ry  trifles  «e  o,.lj.^,a,  ,„  bt 
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